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\Vb  had  composed,  with  infiDite 
pleasure  and  nopain^  aNew-Year's- 
bay  Address  to  our  beloved  friends, 
and  were  glancing  over  it  in  type, 
with  eyes  unstarUed  by  the  most 
extraordinary  errata,  when  a  bulky 
parcel,  directed  by  the  well-known 
hand  of  our  much  respected  Mr 
Reea  himself,  was  deposited  by  a 
young  gentleman  in  black  on  the 
Board  of  Green  Cloth,  with  a  thud 
that  made  the  ink  sparkle  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Dolphin.  Our  first 
sheet  is  always  the  last  to  go  to 
press;  and  our  manuscript  had  so 
nicely  filled  the  measure,  that,  like 
the  Thames,  or  any  other  first-rate 
river,  the  article  was, "  without  o*er- 
flowing,  full,"  and  we  need  not  say 
so  translucent,  that  we  could  have 
seen  the  silver  gravel  shlmmeriDg 
in  the  depth,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  reflected  imagery  of  heaven. 
With  a  sure  presentiment  of  the 
delightful,  we  seized  our  ivory  pa- 
per-Tolder,  sharp  as  a  case  knife, 
and  cut  asunder  the  cords  that 
confined  the  treasure.  Strong 
lunshine  was  at  the  moment  stream- 
iag  through  the  old  painted  glass, 
that  usually  lets  in  a  dim  religious 
li^ht  upon  us,  sitting  like  a  saint  in 
his  sanctum,  and  fell  upon  three  vo- 
lumes of  dramas  by  Joanna  Baillie ! 
We  shoved  the  sheet  aside,  almost 
with  scorn,  and  liftiog  one  of  them 
(rem  the  illumination,  we  pressed  it 

(0  oar  hearty  and  tbeu  fell  to  such 


perusal  of  its  face,  that  our  eve* 
beams,  after  dancing  a  while,  be- 
came concentred  in  a  focus  that 
seemed  as  if  it  would  burn  a  hole  in 
the  boards.  Ereloog  that  passionate 
fit  subsided;  and  well  pleased  to 
know  that  age  had  not  deadened  our 
enthusiasm,  in  sobered  mood  and 
solemn,  we  set  ourselves,  with  all 
our  soul,  to  enjoy,  after  the  lapse  of 
so  many  years,  a  continuation  of  the 
series  of  Plays  on  the  Passions.  All 
the  sense,  and  all  the  nonsense  that 
bad  been  so  well  and  so  ill  spoken 
and  written  about  the  theory  of 
the  illustrious  poetess,  we  knew  had 
long  sunk  in  the  waters  of  oblivion ; 
here  was  the  completion  of  a  plan 
which  only  the  noblest  genius  could 
have  conceived ;  and  on  laying  down 
Volume  First,  which  we  read 
through,  from  beginning  to  end,  at 
one  reel! nation,  we  felt  that  Scott 
was  justified  in  linking  her  name 
with  that  of  Shakspeare. 

Nay,  do  not  start  with  superci- 
llous  brow ;  for  Shakspeare  was  but 
a  man — though  of  men  the  most 
wonderful«-and  what  woman's  name 
would  you,  in  poetry,  place  above 
that  of  Joanna  Baillie  ?  What  the 
Mighty  Minstrel  has  said  of  her,  let 
no  inferior  spirit  gidnsay ;  and  be 
assured  that  nis  judgment,  rightly 
understood,  is  the  Truth,  and  has 
been  confirmed  by  all  the  Poets, 
She  has  "  worshipped  at  the  Tem« 

ple*s  limer  shrine  r'  and  her  revela* 


•  l<nnfnnH|4o     IfiS^.    Thrte  Vplmisi. 
TOhi  mill  HOi  GQXUXU  A 


2  Dramas,  by  Joanna  BailUe*  [Jan. 

tioDS  are  those  of  a  Priestess,  whose  sympathf,  so  essential  to  our  know- 
services  and  ministrations  have  been  ledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  witb- 
accepted  and  consecrated  by  the  out  which  there  can  be  neither 
spirit  of  nature.  Dark  and  dread-  poetry  nor  philosophy,  are  necessary' 
ful  revelations  they  often  arex  for  a  largeness  of  keart,  which  willingly 
they  are  of  the  mysteries  of  the  yields  itself  to  conceive  the  feelings 
human  heart,  which  is  the  dwelling-  and  states  of  others,  whose  charac- 
place  of  sin,  or  by  sin  often  haunted  ter  of  feeling  is  unlike  to  its  own, 
at  noon-day,  when  there  ar«  no  and  the  freeoott  from  any  inordi« 
Tisionary  spectres.  Bright  and  beau-  nate  overpowering  passios,  wMcfa 
tiful  they  often  are,  too ;  for  the  hu-  quenches  in  the  mind  the  feelings 
man  heart  has  its  angel  visitants,  and  of  nature  it  has  already  known,  and 
then  it  is  like  the  heavenly  region,  places  it  in  habitual  enmity  to  the 
aad  its  pictured  delight  divine.  natural  affections  and  happineas  of 
Do  you  wonder  how  one  mind  can  other  men.  To  paint  baa  passions 
have  such  vivid  consciousness  of  the  is  not  to  praise  them :  they  alone 
feelings  of  another,  while  their  cha-  can  paint  them  well  who  hate,  fear, 
racters  are  cast  in  such  different  or  pity  them ;  and  therefore  Baillie 
moulds  ?  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful^  has  done  so  far  better  than  Byron, 
for  the  power  is  that  of  sympathy  But  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves 
and  genius.  The  dramatic  poet,  to  be  carried  away  into  dissertation, 
whose  heart  breathes  lore  to  all  the  sin  which  most  easl]7  besets  us 
living  things,  and  whose  overilowing  in  common  with  all  philosophical 
tenderness  diffuses  itself  over  the  old  gentlemen;  for  we  desire  now 
beauty  even  of  unliving  nature,  may  to  show  Specimens  of  true  Dramatic 
yet  paint  with  his  creative  hand  the  Poetry,  and  we  know  that  by  doing 
steeled  heart  of  him  who  sits  on  a  so  we  shall  delight  our  friends  a 
throne  of  blood — the  lust  of  crime  in  a  thousand  times  more  than  by  our  very 
mind  polluted  with  wickedness— the  happiest  criticism.  This  article  is  the 
remorse  of  acts  which  could  never  first  of  a  Series;  and  we  love  always  J 
pass  in  thought  through  his  imagi-  to  present  ample  Specimens  till  we  I 
nation  as  his  own.  For,  in  the  act  have  ''  paved  our  way  "  with  gema, /i 
of  imagination,  he  can  suppress  in  and  then,  turning  round  and  looking^ 
his  mind  its  own  peculiar  feelings —  back,  we  expatiate  on  the  radiant 
its  good  and  gracious  affections —  road  we  have  travelled  together, 
call  up  from  their  hidden  places  till  love  and  admiration  are  rekin- 
those  elements  of  his  nature,  of  died  by  the  retrospect,  and  even 
which  the  seeds  were  sown  in  him  burn  in  our  bosoms  with  a  brighter 
as  in  all— give  them  unnatural  mng-  flame.  So  let  us  single  out  one 
nitude  and  power— conceive  the  dis-  Drama,  and  by  some  potent  extracts 
order  of  passions,  the  perpetration  of  show  what  is  the  spirit  of  the  whole, 
crimes,  the  tortures  of  remorse,  or  and  Its  prevailing  character ;  and  let 
the  scorn  of  that  human  weaknesp,  It  be  *'  Henrlquez— a  Tragedy  "— 
from  which  his  own  gentle  bosom  a  tale  of  Jealousy,  'Revenge,  and 
and  blameless  life  are  pure  and  Remorse. 

free.  He  can  bring  himselr,  in  short,       Don  Henriquez  is  the  victorious 

into  an  imaginary  and  momentary  general    of  the   King   of   Castile, 

sympathy  with  the  wicked,  just  as  Alonzo,  surnamed  the  Noble;  and 

his  mind  falls  of  itself  into  a  natural  Leonora,  <*  the  daughter  of  a  hbm- 

and  true  sympathy  with  those  whose  ble  house,"  is  his  wire.    During  the 

character  is  accordant  with  his  own ;  absence  of  her  lord,  her  sister  Men* 

and    watching    the    emotions   and  cia  has  been  residing  in  their  castle, 

workings  of  his  mind  in  the  spon-  and  been  wooed  by  Don  Juen,  the 

taneous  an  i  in  the  forced  sympa-  dearest  friend  of  Henriquez,  while 

thy,   he    knows   and    understands  her  heart  was  devoted  to  Antonio,  a 

from  himself  what  passes  in   the  young  gentleman  of  less  exalted 

minds  of  others.    What  is  done  in  birth.    The  frequent  visits  of  Juen 

the  highest  degree  by  the  highest  have  excited  suspicions  in  the  mind 

genius,  is  done  by  all  of  ourselves  of  Diego,  the  steward,  of  Leonora's 
in  lesser  degree,  and  unconsciously, «  virtue,and  he  drops  a  letter, charging 

at  every  moment  in  our  intercourse  her  with  guilt,  in  the  way  of  Henrf 

^th  one  another.    To  this  kiild  of  quezi  on  bis  relam  from  tbe  wars. 


IIM.]  Dromof  f  £y  Joanna  Ba%U%4.  3 

The    polflon    instantly    begins  to  letter,  both  tent   for  Henetoi  but 

work.    The  first  eymptonis  of  the  believed  by  him,  In  his  infatuation, 

disease  are  sliilfully  exhibited,  and  to  have  been  given  to  his  faithless 

80  is  the  agony  of  conviction,  on  wife.    Having  assured  himself  that 

his  finding  in  a  casket,  which  was  his  eyes  have  seen  aright^  he    ex« 

his  earliest  gift  to  Leonora,  Juen's  claims—. 
picture,  and  an  impassioned  love- 

"  Thiogi  have  been  done,  that,  to  the  honest  mind, 
.Did  seem  as  adverse  and  impossible. 
As  if  the  very  centre  cope  of  heaven 
Should  kiss  the  nether  deep. 

And  this  man  was  my  friend  I 
To  whom  my  son!,  shot  from  all  men  beside, 
Was  free  and  artless  as  an  infant's  love. 
Telling  its  guileless  faults  In  simple  trust. 
Oh!  the  coiled  snake !     It  presses  on  me  here! 
As  it  would  stop  the  centre  throb  of  life. 
And  sonnets,  too,  made  on  her  matchless  beauty, 
Named  Cella,  as  his  cruel  shepherdess. 
Ay !  she  was  matchless,  and  it  seems  was  cruel, 
TUl  his  infernal  arts  subdued  her  Tirtue. 
1*11  read  no  more.     What  said  he  in  the  letter  ? 
{Beads  again).     '  The  bearer  will  return  with  the  key. 
And  I'll  come  by  tba  path  at  nightfall. ' 
Night  falh  en  tome  who  never  tee  the  mom,*^ 


scious  of  any  evil,  is  preparing  a 
following  scene  between  her  and  her 

SCBNK  HI* 

Enter  Leokora  and  Un^ci.  JoUowed  hu  Duoo,  t^aking  « they  enUr. 

Diego.  It  shall  be  done  ;  I  understand  you.  Madam  ; 
Tho^lofty  plumes  must  grace  the  seat  of  honour. 
The  chair  of  Don  Henriquez 

LI  Yes ;  and  the  chair  of  Don  Henrlquez's  wife : 

See  that  they  both  be  graced.  ,    ^    „^.  , 

Diego.  Never  but  once 

(Lady,  forgive  the  freedom  of  my  words;, 
NeTor  but  once  before  was  chair  of  state 
Beneath  this  roof  so  crested :  y«irs  gone  by. 
When  Don  Henriquez's  father,  ^^^  ^^f.  ^j°«'       ,^„, 
Held  in  these  parts,  then  threatened  with  commotions, 
A  regent's  power.     And  then  his  noble  lady, 
Although  the  blood  of  kings  ran  5n  her  veins, 
Did  at  due  distance  humbly  take  her  plaoe 
On  a  low  stool,  unmarked  by  any  honour. 

Leo.  Ay,  good  Diego,  such  meek  humble  dami« 
Have  lived,  as  we  are  told,  in  former  days. 
Do  as  I  have  desired  thee.  , 

Diego  {ande,  murmuring  as  he  goes  out).        Lofty  dame . 
Making  so  proud  a  stir,  like  some  perthedgllng,  -jj^.^ 

Chirping  and  fluttVlng  in  an  eagle's  nest. 

Men.  Sister,  you  aggravate  the  mark  d  disuisc 
That  old  domestic  bears  you :  be  more  gentle. 

Leo.  O  he  dislikes  me  not ;  it  is  his  humour. 
Dislike  me !     Have  I  not  to  him  and  his 
Been  even  profuse  in  gifts?     The  fooli.h  thought  T 
Men.  Ay »  but  the  meekness  of  his  former  laoy, 
She,  too,  who  bad  a  king's  blood  in^er  veins, 
PweBs  in  bU  hssrt,  and  beggars  all  thy  ginsr 


i*M»i 


« 
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teo.  Thou'rt  fanciful.                   .       ^     u     ^  f^nA  ^ 

Men                             Nay,  nay  •  and  why  so  fond  ^ 

Of  i.plendid  pomp  ?     Compared  to  what  thou  wert,  , 
Thy  marriage  with  Henriqaez  made  thee  great ; 

This  doth  not  malie  thee  greater  ;  wo  the  day  .  j 

Nor  happier  neither.                      .     «       j       i  ^ 

Leo.                         Wo  the  day  I     Poor  dove!  , 

That  would  beneath  the  cottage  eaves  {f^'^^f  j 

Sit  moping  in  the  shade  with  household  birds,  ^ 

For  such  high  soaring.        , .       ^,  ,  j 

He  who  would  raise  me  to  his  nobler  rank 
>Vill  soon  perceive  that  I  but  grace  it  P^jly-         , 
Leo.  Away  with  such  benumbing  diffidence ! 
Let  buoyant  fancy  first  bear  up  thy  merit, 
And  fortune  and  the  world's  applause  will  soon 
Support  the  freight.     When  first  I  «iw  Henriqu.z, 
Though  but  the  daughter  of  a  humble  house, 
I  felt  the  simple  band  of  meadow  flowers 
That  bound  my  hair  give  to  my  glowing  temples 
The  pressure  of  a  princely  coronet. 
I  felt  me  worthy  of  his  love,  nor  doubted 
That  I  should  win  his  heart,  and  wear  it  too.    . 

Men.  Thou  dost,  indeed,  reign  In  his  heart  triumphant ; 
Long  may  thy  Influence  last.  ^  ,  ,  ' 

Leo,  And  fear  not  but  it  will.     These  pageantries 
Give  to  the  even  bliss  of  wedded  love 
angmi^fWimfrmmr  XiiVW myself. 
My  love  for  him,  returning  from  the  wars, 
Blazon'd  with  honours,  us  he  now  returns, 
Is  livelier,  happier,  and,  methinks,  more  ardent, 
Than  when  we  first  were  married.     Be  assured 
All  things  will  favour  thee,  if  thou  hast  spirit 
To  think  It  so  shall  be.     Tbou  8hak*8t  thy  head. 
It  is  not  reason,  but  thy  humble  wishes. 
Thy  low  ignoble  passion  that  deceives  thee, 
And  conjures  up  those  fears.     Weak,  wavVing  girl ! 
Art  thou  not  bound  ? 

3feii.  Weakness  in  yielding  to  your  will,  indeed. 
Has  fettered  me  with  bands  my  heart  disowns. 

Leo.   Fy!  say  not  so.     Hush  !  let  not  that  ssd  face 
OVrcloud  the  joy  my  genVous  lord  will  feel 
When  he  discovers  what  wo  have  conceal'd. 
With  playful  art,  to  make  his  joy  the  keener. 
Hush  !  here  comes  Bias  again. 

£nter  Blas. 

How  is  my  Lord  ? 
Will  ho  not  see  ma  now  ? 

Blot,  He  will  not  yet. 

I  have  been  watching  near  his  chamber  door. 
And  when  I  gently  knocked,  as  you  desired, 
He  answered  me  with  an  impatient  voice, 
Saying  his  head  was  drowsy,  and  lack'd  rest. 

Leo.  1*11  go  myself. 

Bias.  Nay,  Madam,  do  not  yet. 

I  guess  that  some  cross  humour  has  dislurb'd  him ; 
Sleep  will  compose  it. 

^^o.  HujQour;  dost  thou  say  I 

lie  ne'er  was  orops  vUb  Jne, 
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Uenriquez  htS  been  told  of    tlie  And  beckoned  mo  ufur  to  turn  aside. 
Feflti?al,  but  leaves  the  castle  ;  and  The  light  from  every  lattice  gaily  stream- 
Boon  fthrinks  back  again  to  his  cham«  ed, 

ber,  with  his  sword  red  with  blood*-  Lamps  starrM  each  dusky  corridor,  and 

having  murdered  Juen.     While  he  is  torchf  s 

arrajiDfl;   himself   fitly  to  join  the  1^^^  from  the  courts  beneath  cast  up  the 

show,  Leonora,  Mencia,  Don  Car-  S^^re 

los    a   noble    soldier     attached  to  ^^  glowing  flame  upon  the  buttressed 

HenriqueZy  and  company,  are  seen  ^"^^' 

met  in  the  Grand  Hail  of  the  castle,  ^"*^  battlemeuts,  whiUt  the  high  towers 

which  is  lighted  up  magnificently ;  ^,     ^^^J^ 

and  at  that  hour  unexpectedly  comes  S"«'»^««  "*««r  Jagged   pinnacles  in  icy 

the  King  himself,  and  Is  conducted  ^  .k!°,'^""*'  ,^           ,     ,  ^ 

from  the  gate  by  Leonora,  while  ^""^^"^  "^l^*  J*»«  ""^on  »!>»>«*«" • 

the  music  plays  a    grand  martial  .    , ,       ,   ^  "l  ""^  f ^^"^ ' 

^jp^  ^    '  ®  »  •  »t  j^^^  jjgj.^  J  ^^^  ^  jj^^y  visiter, 

,     *  "VVho  must  Zamora  reach  by  early  day  ; 

•  Evng  (to  Leonora).  Fair  hostess,  I  am  Where  many  a  lofty  lord,  and  learned 

eoms  in  homely  trim  clerk, 

For  such  a  gay  assembly.  And  all  the  rogues  and  robbers  of  the 

Leo,  Tour  poor  servants  district 

Are  greatly  honoarrd  by  this  condescen-  Await  my  coming." 

''Bh^^^^^  selffS^Te^bToS  olrla^e-St 

"^Sfmel'buTLX                  '  '1^'f,  whom  he  had  murdered    and 

From  wreck,  of  mounuin  torrents,  or  «^*'j;\  ^«^°  **>« '\d  of  his  heart  for  a 

neglect,  while  above  all  its  horrid  thoughts. 

The  straight  road  to  Zamora  was  impas.  jo^n*  the  Festival,  **  richly  dressed,*' 

ublr,  ^^^  ^oes  homage  to  the  King.    The 

1  took  the  wider  compass,  and  proceeding  King,  before  all  the  gallant  company, 

Through  these  domains  by  favour  of  the  acknowledges   the  services   of  his 

night,  general,  and  Leonora's  heart  swells 

Tour  castle  from  its  woods  looked  tempt-  with  love  and  pride. 

Ingly, 

Leo.  I  am  r^oiced  to  see  you  so  recovered.  [To  Hbn&iqukz. 

Hen.  I  thank  you.  Lady  ;  let  your  guests  receive 
Your  present  courtesies.^- Where  are  the  minstrels  ? 
Let  them  strike  up  a  dance :  we  are  too  still. 

Xeo.  Doubt  not  we  shall  be  gay  ;  but  we  expect 
Some  merry  masquers  here  to  join  our  revels ; 
They  should  have  come  ere  now. 

Hen.  Wait  ye  for  such  ?  Are  they  not  come  already  ? 

Leo,  How  so,  my  Lord  ? 

Hen,  The  world  is  full  of  them  : 

Who  knows  the  honest  on  clothed  worth  of  those 
That  by  your  side  may  stand,  drink  from  your  cup. 
Or  Id  your  bosom  lie?  We  are  all  masquers. 

Aiii^.  Your  wine  has  cheered  you  to  a  gibing  humour ; 
You  are  severe,  my  Lord,  on  this  poor  world. 

Hen.  If  I  have  said  amiss,  e'en  let  It  pass : 
A  foolish  revMler  may  at  random  speak  : 
Who  heeds  his  idle  words  ?<^Music»  strike  up. 

The  King  retires  with  Henriquez  to  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  and  the 
giesta  prepare  to  dance,  when  a  servant  rushes  in,  and  cries 

A  murder'd  body  near  the  castle  lies,  ^ 

But  newly  slain  ;  and  they  who  found  It  swear 
(For  well  they  know  his  form  and  countenance), 
If  is  Don  Juen's  body. 
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Leonora  einks  on  the  floor,   in-  Henriquez  has    shut  himself  up 

tently  gazed  at  by  Henrlquez,  who  in  his  chamber  j  and  Leonora,  attrl- 

then  says  he  will  go  to  look  at  the  buting  such  seclusion  partly  to  grief 

body;  but  obeys  the  command  of  for  the  miserable  death  of  J  uen,  and 

the  King  to  spare  himself  such  dis-  partly  to  want  of  affection  for  her- 

mal  sight,— and  as  self,  implores  Carlos  to  make  her 

«  The  banquet  to  a  faoeral  wake  is  peace  with  her  afflicted  and  offended 

turned,''                                  ,  husband, 
the  assemblage  breaks  up,  and  all  is 
horror. 

Car.  Nay,  Gharmlng  Leonora,  urge  him  not : 
He  will  admit  thee  when  he  is  dispoeed 
Fop  soothing  sympathy  ;  to  press  it  soonner 
'    Were  useless — were  unwise. 

Xeofi.  Yet  go  to  him  ;  he  will,  perhaps,  to  thee. 
So  long  his  fellow-soldier  and  his  friend, 
Unbnrthen  his  sad  heart. 

Car.  You  are  in  this  deceived.     His  fellow-soldier 
I  long  hare  been.     In  the  same  fields  we've  fought  \ 
Slept  in  one  tent,  or  on  the  rugged  heath, 
Wrapt  in  our  soldier's  eloaks,  have,  side  by  side, 
Stretched  out  our  weary  length  like  savage  beasts 
In  the  same  cheerless  lair ;  and  many  a  time. 
When  the  dim  twilight  of  our  evening  camp 
Has  by  my  foolish  minstrelsy  been  cbeer'd, 
-      He  has  bent  o*er  me,  pleased  with  the  old  strains 
That  pleased  him  when  a  boy ;  therefore  I  may. 
As  common  phrase  permits,  be  called  his  friend. 
But  there  existed  one,  and  only  otio, 
To  whom  his  mind,  with  all  its  nice  reserve 
Above  the  sympathies  of  oommon  men, 
He  freely  could  unfold ;  and  having  lost  him, 
Can  I  intrude  upon  his  private  thoughts 
Like  one  who  would  supply  a  vacant  place  ? 
His  heart,  I  know  it  well,  weoM  from  such  boldness 
Revolt,  even  with  disgust. 

Leo.  Yet  Juen*8  death  did  seem  to  move  him  leas 
Than  such  dear  friendship  might  have  warranted. 

Car.  It  was  his  custom  to  restrain  his  looks 
When  strongly  moved,  or  shun  all  observation. 

Leo.  And  I  am  now  become  that  humble  thlng,^ 
A  wife  shut  out  from  equal  confidence  I 

Balthazar,  Juen's  secretary,  arri 768  propriety  of  his  judgment  than  my 

at  the  castle,  with  papers,  and  re-  own,  I  leave  those  whose  names 

quests  to  see  its  lord.  These  papers  (also  by  mine  own  hand)  are  herein 

are  the  last  will  of  Juen  de  Torva,  written,  to  be  provided  for,  as  he, 

in  which  he  bequeaths  "  to  my  be-  thinking  and  acting  for  me  when  I 

loved,  my  early,  my  only  friend,  Don  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  think  and 

Henriquez   D*Altavera,  the    whole  act  for  myself,  shall  deem   right, 

of  my  lands,  my  castles,  my  depen-  These,  with  the  last  love  and  blessing 

dencies,  my  treasures, to  be  possessed  of  my  heart,  I  bequeath  to  him  ;  de- 

by  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  |  and  siring  that  my  poor  earthly  remaUis 

for  as  much  as  I  have  more  con-  may  be  laid  in  the  same  spot  where 

fidenee  in  the  wisdom  and  generous  he  himself  shall  Ira  Interred." 

«  Hen.  You  mentioned  other  deeds. 

Bal.  Yes,  good  my  lord ;  intrusted  to  my  keeping, 
•  Here  is  besides  a  marriage  contract  made 

Between  himseifand  the  fair  Mencia,** 

Even  from  these  extracts  it  will  be  rally ;  and  though  we  confess  that 
felt  how  powerfully  the  distressful  we  are  far  from  being  skilled  in  the 
interest  is  sustained,  and  how  natu-    mystery  of  stage-effect,  we  cannot 
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lielp  tbinking  that  such  aoenes  wmrid    nistak^n  ia  beiwvlng  tbtti  what  fol« 
titt  in  representation.    And  are  we    lows  irouM  agitate  mmj  audience  ? 

Hen,  (^starting  from  his  chair  with  tioUnt  gtature).     What  did*tt  thou  My? 
The  sister  of  my  wife  ? 
Say  it  again ;  I  know  not  what  tbou  aaid'st. 

JSalt.  It  is,  my  Lord,  a  mariaf  e-oootract  madt 
Between  himself  and  Doona  Meneia» 
The  sister  of  your  wife ;  to  whom  by  Bteallb« 
The  Lady  heiag  aomewhat  disinclined. 
He  has  of  late  made  frequent  viaitsi  hoping 
Last  night,  with  her  consent,  to  have  aorpriaed  you, 
When  as  a  masquer  he  should  Join  the  guests. 
By  asking  from  your  love  a  brother's  blessing. 

[HairaiaoBB/alb  Imck  miD  hk  ckabs  uHtii/tff  tideepsroan, 

Lmnatu  (ruling  to  him  m  jrectf  aUirm),  Alas!  to  atrmg  an  agony  ia  hart, 
The  1UMI4  •f  death  )m  on  him. 

ChHbf.  'T  la  but  tiie  pitch  and  crisis  of  his  grief: 
Ba  not  idai«i*d ;  ha  will  reooTar  preeently. 

[DiTOo,  comM^/eraMir^  sfeahs  tuith  is  Laoiraaa. 

Dk^  Bid  aU  iritfadpaw,  Mid  be  with  hin  alona 
Whea  he  teoovers. 

Zee.  (osuir)*  How  when  he  reoovirs  ? 

Aknic  with  htm !  I  know  not  what  thoo  meau*at« 

Die^go  {speaking  to  her  ahud),  Hy  Lord  has  from  lus  youth  haaa  thhs 
affected, 
When  press'd  by  grief;  Fve  seen  him  so  before. 
And  when  the  fit  goes  off,  I>e  known  him  also 
Utter  wild  raTings.     Solitude  and  stillness 
Are  naoessary.     Pardon  me  this  Itoldneas* 

Leo,  Thau'st  seen  him  thus  before  ? 

Diepo.  It  Is  a  natural  Infirmity  : 
Let  all  retire  and  leave  him. 

Zeo.  (aiottofw off  |0  relcrete/  Caalos)*  Doa  Carioa  will  raatala.  [To  Dikgo. 

ihi^o.  lioiie  but  yourself,  I  do  beseech  yoa»  Madam ; 
And  1  win  watch  by  you  till  he  recorer. 

[Exeunt  all  but  DiEao,  Lie  nor  a,  and  Hbnbiquiz,  who,  while  the 
hangs  ever  him,  groeuu  at  h^ore. 

Leo*  That  groan  again  I     My  dear— my  dear  Hemriquca  ! 
Alas  !  that  look !  thine  agony  is  great : 
That  motion  too.     {He  ritei).    Why  dost  thou  stare  around  ? 
We  are  alone ;  surely  thou  wilt  not  leave  me. 
Where  wouldst  thou  be? 

Hen.  V  the  blackest  gulf  of  hell ; 

The  deepest  den  of  misery  and  pain  ; 
Woe  bound  to  woe — the  cursed  with  the  cursed ! 

Leo,  What  horrible  words,  if  they  have  any  meaning ! 
If  they  have  none,  most  piteous  1— 
Henriqnez  ;  Oj  my  Lord ! — My  noble  husband  ! 
I  thought  not  thou  would^st  e'er  have  look*d  on  me 
As  thou  hast  done,  with  such  an  eye  of  sternness. 
Alas !  and  had*st  tbou  nothing  dear  on  earth 
But  him  whom  thou  hast  lost  ? 

Hen.  I  had,  I  had  !  thy  love  was  true  and  virtuous. 
And  so  it  is  :  tby  hand  upon  my  breast     {Pretdng  her  handf  whkh  the  hat 

laid  vpon  hit  brtatt,) 
I  feel  it— O  how  dear !     (Is  about  to  kitt  it,  but  jcaeU  it  from  hiui.) 

It  must  not  bel 
Would  thou  wert  false  1     Would  griadlag  contumely 
Had  bowed  me  to  the  earth— worn  from  my  mind 
The  very  sense  and  nature  ^f  a  man  1 
Faithful  to  me !     Go,  loose  thea  from  my  aide  $ 
Thy  faithfulness  is  agony  ineffable^ 
It  makes  me  more  accursed.     Cling  not  to  ne } 
To  taata  the  slightest  feeling  of  thy  love 
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Wer«  baae"*were  monstrous  now.— Follow  me  not ! 
The  ecstasy  of  misery  sparns  all  pity. 

Diego,  And  do  not  follow  him ;  O  do  not.  Madam  I 
This  fearfal  fit  will  soon  exhaust  its  strength, 
And  leare  his  reason  free.  • 

L$o.  God  grant  it  may  I     It  is  a  fearful  fit. 
But  thou  thyself  look'st  strangely,  and  thy  visage 
Seems  haggard  with  a  passing  consciousness 
Thou  dost  not  think 

Diego,  No,  no!  what  should  I  think? 

Retire  to  your  apartment ;  I  mean  time 
Will  watch  my  Lord,  that  none  may  cross  his  way 
Till  he  be  safely  lodged  within  his  chamber. 


[Jan. 

[Exit. 


The  heart  of  Leonora  has  been 
quieted  in  respect  to  her  husband's 
love,  but  is  invaded  by  other  still 
more  distracting  apprehensions — by 
suspicions  she  dare  not  think  of,  but 
cannot  banish;  she  is  alarmed  to 
hear  that  Balthazer,Juen's  secretary, 
has  suddenly  departed  for  Zamora, 

Serhaps  to  seek  an  audience  of  the 
ling.  Mean  while,  Antonio,  Mencia's 
lover,  whom  she  had  been  prevailed 
on  by  her  more  ambitious  sister  to 
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j;ive  up,  has  been  seized  when  lurk- 
ing in  a  wood  near  the  castle,  and  is 
charged  with  the  murder  of  his  suc- 
cessful rival.  In  his  confusion  he 
utters  some  words  tiiat  seem  to  in- 
volve a  confession  of  his  guilt — it  fs 
a  relief  to  Leonora's  misery  to  be* 
lieve  him  guilty—and  he  is  thrown 
into  the  dungeon.  But  before  we 
look  at  him  there,  we  again  behold 
Henriquez  and  his  remorse. 


Act  III.      ScBN    !. 

The  Burying  Vauli  of  the  Castle,  with  Monuments  of  the  Dead;  and  near  the  front  of 
the  Stage,  a  new-covered  Grave,  seen  hg  the  Ught  of  a  lamp  placed  on  a  neiglibour^ 
ing  Tomb,  the  Stage  being  otherwise  dark,  A  solemn  Requiem  for  the  Deadis  htard 
at  a  distance,  sounding  from  above.  As  it  draws  to  a  close,  Hskeiqcez  appears  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  Vault  with  a  light  in  his  hand,  which  he  holds  out  from  him,  as 
if  in  search  of  some  object,  and,  seeing  the  grave,  casts  the  light  from  his  hand,  and 
rushes  towards  it. 

Hen,  (after  gazing  some  time  on  the  grave).     And  here  thou  liest  with  all 
thy  noble  parts, 
Thy  lofty,  liberal  soul,  and  goodly  form, 
And  heart  of  love  so  thorough  and  so  true ! 
This  is  thy  rest,  the  meed  and  recompense 
Thy  generous  worth  hath  from  thy  friend  received ! 
Thy  friend  !     O  savage  heart  and  cruel  hand ! 
Fell,  hateful,  faithless,  cowardly,  and  base ! 
Of  every  baleful  thing,  by  Heaven  cast  off, 
Most  cursed  and  miserable  !— 
O  that  ere  this  the  dust  had  cover'd  me 
Like  a  crush'd  snake,  whose  sting  is  yet  unsbeath'd ! 
Would  in  the  bloody  trench  some  sabred  Moor 
Had  lanced  this  hold  of  life— this  latent  scat 
Of  cruelty !  or  rather  that  some  dart, 
Shot  erring  in  our  days  of  boyish  sport. 
Had  pierced  its  core  I     Then  by  my  early  grave 
He  had  shed  over  me  a  brother's  tears ; 
He  had  sat  there  and  wept  and  mourn'd  for  me, 
When  from  all  human  thoughts  but  his  alone. 
All  thoughts  of  me  had  been  extinguish *d.     Juen  I 
My  Juen,  dear,  dear  friend !     Juen  de  Torva  I 
Thy  name  is  on  my  lips,  as  it  was  wont ; 
Thine  image  in  my  heart  like  stirring  life  ; 
Thy  form  upon  my  fancy  like  that  form 
Which  bless'd  my  happy  days.     How  he  would  look, 
When  with  his  outspread  arms,  as  he  returned 
After  some  absence !— Oh,  it  tortures  me ! 
Let  any  Image  cross  my  mind  but  this ! 
No^  no !  not  this  t«»Sabla,  stpalcbral  gloom ! 
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Embody  to  my  sight  Mme  terrible  ibiiig, 

Aod  I  will  brave  It  (pausing  and  looking  round). 

It  doth !  it  doth  !  there's  form  and  motion  in  it. 

AdvBDCCb  thou  awful  shade^  whatever  thoa  art. 

Those  threatening  gestares-say  thon  art  not  Juen.     (Rubbing  his  ci/es). 

It  was  but  fancy. — No ;  the  soul  to  Him 

Who  is  the  Soul  of  souls  ascended  hath, 

Dust  to  its  dust  retnrn'd.     There  is  nought  here 

But  silent  rest,  that  can  be  roused  no  more. 

Beneath  this  mould,  some  few  spans  deep,  he  ties. 

So  pear  me,  though  conoealM !— Cursed  as  I  am, 

The  cords  of  love,  even  through  this' earth  have  power, 

Like  a  strong  charm,  to  draw  me  to  him  stilL 

{Casting  himself  upon  the  grave). 
Burst,  guilty  heart  1  rend  every  nerve  of  life, 
And  be^iisolyed  to  senseless  clay  like  thir. 
So  to  enlap  his  dearer  clay  for  ever. 

Enter  Carlos. 

Carlos,  (looking  round  him).  He  Is  not  here :  nought  see  I  through  the 
gloom. 
Save  the  cold  marble  of  those  tombs  which,  touch'd 
With  the  wan  light  .of  yon  sepulchral  lamp, 
Show  their  scroU'd  ends  to  the  uncertain  sight. 

Like  shrouded  bodies  rising  from  the  earth.     (  Going  towards  the  grave). 
Ha  !  something  stirring  on  the  new-raised  earth ! 
It  is  Henriqncz,  wrapped  in  frantic  sorrow.     (Advancing  to  him), 
Henilquez !  bear*st  thou  not,  noble  Ilenriquez  ? 
Kay,  nay !  rise  from  the  earth— such  frantic  grief 
Doth  not  become  a  man,  and  least  of  all, 
A  man  whose  firm  endurance  of  misfortune 
lias  hitherto  so  graced  his  noble  worth. 
Givest  thou  no  answer  bat  these  heavy  groans  ? 
Thou  canst  not  from  the  tomb  recall  the  dead. 
But  rouse  thy  spirit  to  revenge  his  death. 

Hen,  (raising  his  head).  What  said'st  thou  ? 

Carlos.  Quit  this  dismal  bed  of  death. 

And  rouse  thee  to  revenge  thy  murder *d  friend. 

Hen,  He  is  revenged  ;  Heaven  deals  with  guilt  so  monstrous. 
The  band  of  man  is  nothing. 

Carlos.  Ay,  but  the  hand  of  man  shall  add  its  mite. 

(  Taking  hold  of  his  hand  to  raise  him). 
Up  from  the  earth  !     I've  found  the  murderer, 

Hen.  (springing  upfiircelg,  and  seizing  him  Ig  the  throat),   Lay*st  thou  thy 
hand  on  me !    What  Is  or  is  not, 
The  God  of  Heaven  doth  know,  and  he  alone. 
Darcftt  thou  with  mortal  breath  bestow  that  name 
To  the  dishonour  of  a  noble  house, 
On  one  of  ancient  princely  lineage  born  ? 

Carlos,  Let  go  thy  frenzied  grasp !     Should  brave  Castilians 
Thus  grapple  hand  to  hand,  like  angry  boys  r 
Fit  time  and  place  shall  Justify  my  words, 
If  they  indeed  offend.— Our  watch  hath  seized 
In  hiding  near  the  castle,  most  suspiciously, 
A  youth  who  hath  to  Menela's  love  pretended. 
Whose  hand  we  cannot  doubt  hath  done  the  deed ; 
But  if  he  ht  of  such  high  lineage  bom, 
'TIs  more  than  he  hath  clatm*d  or  we  will  credit. 
Why  drop  your  arms  thus  listless  by  your  side  ? 
Your  eyes  upon  the  ground  ?     Will  you  not  go 
And  see  the  prisoner,  and  hear  him  question*d  ? 

Hen.  Ay,  ay,  this  is  required— I'll  go  with  thee ; 
I  oomprehend  thee  now* 

Carlos*  And  yet  thou  movest  not. 

Does  any  sudden  pain  arrest  tby  steps  ? 

Hen.  I  am  benumb'd  and  faint.— I'll  follow  thee.  lExeunt, 
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Scene  First  of  Act  Fourth  Is  a  pri^ 
80Q  in  the  castle.  Antonio  is  sit* 
ting  there,  and  as  he  hears  footsteps^ 
expects  another  visits  from  persons 


stekiaff  to  torment  bios  Into  con- 
fessioik  It  is  Meiicin,  who,  be- 
iieTug  him  g«iily»  Centos  at  once 
to  renounce  aadL  So  deii?«r  him. 


I  drea4 
Even  but  to  look  upon  thee,  wretobed  mao  ! 
Take  this  diaguiae ;  it  will  ensure  escape. 

Ant,  Thou  dreadit  to  look  upon  me,  yet  tbou  come»t 
To  save  my  life— to  save  a  murderer's  life  ? 

Men.  I  said  not  so  in  phy  of  tby  state ; 
That  bloody  deed  I  know  bath  been  tbe  act 
Of  frenzied  passion  :  in  some  foreign  land 
Live  and  repent :  heaven  grant  thee  grace  for  this ! 
Let  not  ttian*s  band,  tbe  brand  of  public  sbame, 
Be  on  thy  wretched  head. 


Her  behaviour  towards  him  while 
yet  she  believes  him  guilty — her 
gradual  release  from  that  intoler- 
able belief— her  bliss  on  its  being 
utterly  done  away — and  her  love 
welling  up  from  its  depths^  but  a 
moment  before  frozen  by  despdr 
and  horror-— are  all  most  beautifolly 
painted— nor  can  any  thing  be  more 
affecting— *but  we  can  quote  only 
the  close. 

*'  Anio.  O  blessed  words  I  my  dear,  my 

genVous  love  I 
My  heart  throbs  at  the  thought,  but  can- 
not thank  thee* 
And  tbou  wilt  follow  me  and  share  tny 

fortune, 
Or  good  or  ill ! 
Ah !  what  of  good  can  with  S  skulking 

outlaw 
In  his   far  wand'rings,   or   bla    sec^t 

haunts, 
£*er  be  ?     O  no !  thou  shalt  not  follow 

me. 
^Men.  Good  may  be  foUttd  for  TaltbTu), 

virtuous  love. 
In  every  spot;  and  for  tbe  wandVIog 

outlaw. 
The  very  sweetest  nooks  o*  the  earth  are 

his. 
And  be  bis  passing  home  the  goatherd's 

shed. 
The  woodnuui*s  branchy  but,  dr  fisher*s 

cove. 
Whose  pebbly  threshold  by  the  rippling 

tide 
Is  softly  washed,  he  may  contented  live^ 
Ay,    thankfully ;  fed  like  tbe  fowls  of 

heaven 
With   daily  food   sent   by    a     Fathet*s 

band. 
AnUnda  (pretnng  both  her  hands  to  his 
hearty  and  then  kiesing  them). 


Thanks,   genUe^  viitnom  Mensia;  but, 

alas! 
Far    different  Is    tbe    hapless  outlaw's 

home 
From  what  thy  gentle  fancy  fashionetb. 
With    lawless  men  he  must  protection 

find. 
Some  murky  cavern  where  the  light  of 

day 
Hath   never  peer*d— where  tbe  pitch'd 

brand,  instead, 
Sheds  its  red  glare  on  tbe  wild  revelry 
Of  fierce  banditti;  or  the  plrate^s  bark, 
Where  stalks  tbe  sabred  ruffian  o'er  tbe 

deck. 
Watching  bis  distant  prey — some  home« 

bound  ship. 
With  all  ito  stores  and  fh-elgbt  of  preoiona 

souls. 
Who  toe'er  shall  greet  their  native  chores 

kgain, 
Must  be  bis  guilty  home. 

Men.  Alas,  alas ! 

Ant.  Thou  sbatt  not  follow  me^  nor 

trill  I  fly. 
Sever*d  from  thee  I  will  not  live,  sweet 

love^ 
Nor  sbalt  thou  be  tbe  imite  of  one  dis- 
graced, 
And  by  tbe  good  disownM.     Here  111 

remain. 
And  Heaven  win  work  for  me  a  fair  de- 
livVatioe. 
Men,  No,  no !  tbe  present  means  for 

thy  escape 
Are  sent  to  thee  by  Heaven.     Be  not  so 

stubborn  1 
With  St  without  me  fly,  evsn  as  tbou 

wilt. 
But  do  not  linger  bercw 
"(ZMohing  to  the  door  on  hearing  it  move). 
The  door — O  misery  1  we  are  surprised. 
It  Is  Henriquez;  Heaven  have  pity  on 

usl" 


Henriquez  motions  oft  Men oia  to  leavo  tbe  dangooa,  and  the  obeys; 
and  he  then  offers  Antonio  opportunity  and  means  of  eaoapo.  The  col- 
loquy is  managed  wl«li  «hsoIi  ektil ;  and  the  guilty,  in  vfim  of  all  hia 
art,  betrays  himself  to  the  suspldim  of  tbe  lnioooiit»  wmiaplcloai  though 
Wswturebe— 
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AvTono  {ajUrfoOowing  him  with  hu  eye  a»  he  aedends  the  etoir  nt  tkt  hoitom  of  the 

etoge). 
But  that  it  were  bo  horrid  and  unnaturAl, 
A  thing  at  strife  with  ail  GonsistMt  thoughts, 
I  could  believe No !  *tls  impossible. 

Heiiri(iaez  had  sent  a  Friar  to  AntODio,  and  now  he  has  sent  for  the 
same  Friat  for  himgelf-^and  remorse  is  about  to  become  repentance. 

SCIKI  III. 

A  Ckapd.     Hbnrxqubs  discovered  on  hie  hneee  by  the  Coiifteeioka^  the  Feiar  bend' 

ing  over  hbn^  and  mutUriny  words  m  a  hw  voieoi 

Friar  (abud).  Rise,  son,  in  humUe  but  annred  faith 
Repentanet,  and  these  peninoes  endarod» 
Will  gain  from  heavenly  graoo  fall  absolution 
Of  this  most  guilty  deed— of  ail  thy  sins. 

Rise,  and  be  comforted.     {Raising  Aim,  and  leading  him  fnward).     Be  com- 
forted ! 
The  worst  of  sinners  league  not  with  despair, 
But  by  their  own  untoward  disbelief. 
The  greatest  sin  of  all.     Thou  srait'st  thy  breast, 
And  shak*st  thy  drooping  head  :  thou  must  not  doubt. 
All  sin  is  finite^  mercy  infinite ; 
Whyshouldst  thou  doubt  that  God  will  pardon  thee? 

Hen,  I  doubt  It  not.     God's  mercy  pardons  all 
Who  truly  do  repent ;  and  O  how  truly, 
How  deeply,  how  intensely  I  repent ! 
But  in  my  breast  there  is  a  goading  sense, 
An  inward  agony,  a  power  repelling 
In  dire  abhorrence  every  better  thought. 
The  bliss  of  heaven  for  mo !  inooitgruoni  hope  t 
My  soul,  my  fancy,  yea  my  very  will 
Is  link*d  to  misery ;  and  happiness 
Comes  to  my  thoughts  like  gleams  of  painful  day 
To  owls  and  bats,  and  things  obscene  and  hateful, 
Fitted  by  nature  for  their  dismal  dens. 

0  that  I  were  lilce  such !  in  the  refk  roek 

Of  some  dank  mine  coil'd  up*  dull  aiid  unoonscioua 
Of  the  loud  hammer's  sound,  whose  coming  stroke 
Should  crush  me  from  existence  I 

Friar.  Alas,  alas,  my  son !  have  better  thooghtsb 

Hen.  Let  them  arise  in  better  hearts,  for  mine 
A  nest  of  stinged  scorpions  hath  become. 
And  only  fit  for  such.     Each  recollection^ 
Each  waking  fancy,  like  a  barbed  fang» 
Pierces  its  core  with  thrilling  agony, 
Which  yields  to  a  succeeding,  sharper  sting. 
And  that  again  to  others  keener  still. 
So  kind,  so  dear,  such  manly,  true  affection ! 
Friendship  so  pure  I  such  noble  confidence! 
Love  that  surmounted  all  things  I     When,  in  passloDi 

1  did  an  outrage  on  his  fiery  blood. 
What  would  have  hurl'd  on  any  other  head 

The  instant  stroke  of  death — he  only  Waited^—'. 

Friar,  Give  o'er,  my  son ;  thou  art  too  vehement* 

Hen,  He  waited  till  my  senseless  rage  waa  spent» 
Then  smiled— O  such  an  upbraiding  smile  I 
Open'd  his  arms,  and  dasp'd  me  to  hla  heart. 
That  smile,  those  open'd  arms^  I  see  them  noW,*u 
I  see  them  constantly ;  where'er  I  turn, 
They  front  me  like  a  vision  of  delight 
Changed  to  a  gorgon  terror. 
Bat  no  restndnlDg  love  did  plead  for  him : 
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Ai  though  he  bad  tome  faitfalesa  rav*Uer  bmu, 
All  base  suggestions  were  received  against  blm. 
Were  cheriih'd,  brooded  on,  by  dint  of  thought 
Work'd  to  a  semblance  of  consistent  truth. 
Which,  but  for  this— —Base,  black  ingratitude ! 
Passing  all  crimes,  detested,  monstrous ! 

(Beating  his  forehead  violenilt/  ai  he  strides  rapidbf  away). 
This  base,  believing  heart,  this  ruffian's  hand ! 

Friar,  My  son,  this  is  wild  ecstasy  of  passion, 
Which  leads  not  to  that  humble  true  repentance 
Our  holy  Church  enjoins. 

Hen,  {returning).  Or  had  I  met  him  as  an  open  for, 
With  accusation  of  defiance  fairly 
Preceding  vengeance ;  but  unheard,  i*  th'  dark ! 
Tremble,  ye  venerable  roofs,  ye  towers 
Of  my  brave  fathers,  men  without  reproach ! 
Fall  on  my  cursed  head,  and  grind  to  dust 
What  bean  the  honour'd  semblance  of  their  son. 
Although  unmeet  to  bear  the  human  form. 

Friar,  Nay,  nay !  I  pray  forbear !  this  violent  grief 
For  thy  sours  weal  is  most  unprofitable. 
Betake  thyself  betimes  to  prayer  and  penance. 
The  sufferings  of  the  body  will  relieve 
The  suffVings  of  the  mind. 

Hen.  The  sufferings  of  the  body !     They  are  powerless. 

(  Shomng  his  hand). 
See  here,  short  while,  In  agony  of  thought, 
Pacing  the  armory  where  hangs  the  mail 
Which  Juen  wore,  when  In  Tolosa*s  field 
We  fought  ths  turban'd  Moslems  side  by  side  i  | 
It  was  his  gift,  which  I  did  beg  of  him, 
In  the  proud  joy  I  felt  at  his  high  deeds. 
How  swell'd  my  heart  I  A  braver  knight  In  arms 
Fought  not  that  day.     Bold  heart  and  potent  baud, 
And  lofty  mien,  and  eyes  that  flashM  with  valour. 
Where  run  my  words?  I  have  forgot  their  drift. 
Friar.  Something  which  happened  in  the  armory 
Hen.  Ay,  In  the  armory,  as  I  have  said, 
I  struck  my  hand,  in  vehemence  of  action, 
On  a  spik'd  shield,  nor  knew  till  afterwards, 
When  the  wild  fit  was  past,  and  oozing  blood 
Loaded  my  clammy  touch,  that  in  my  flesh 
The  broken  iron  was  sheath*d. 
No  ;  what  can  corporeal  pain  or  penance  do? 
That  which  Inflicts  the  mental  wound,  which  rends 
The  hold  of  pride,  wrenching  the  bent  of  nature ; 
'Tis  that  alone  hath  power.     Yet  from  the  effort 
Nature  surte  back ;  my  mind,  stunn'd  at  the  thought, 
Loses  the  use  of  thought* 

Friar.  I  do  not  understand  you ;  good,  my  Lord.  . 
Hen,  It  matters  not ;  you  will,  perhaps,  hereafter. 
JPriar.  You  are  at  present  feeble  and  exhausted, 

And  lack  repose ;  retire  a  while,  my  son* 

Hark !  on  the  walls  without,  do  yon  not  hear 

The  warder's  call  to  note  the  rising  mom  ? 

Hen,  The  mom  1     And  what  have  I  to  do  with  mom  ? 

The  redd*ning  sky,  the  smoking  camp,  the  stir 

Of  tented  sleepers  rousing  to  the  eall. 

The  snorting  steed,  in  harness  newly  dight, 

Did  please  my  fancy  once.     Ay ;  and  the  sweetntfM 

Of  my  still  native  woods,  when,  through  the  mist, 

They  showed  at  early  dawn  their  stately  oaks, 

Whose  darkening  forms  did  gradually  appear 

Like  slow  approaching  friends,  known  doubtfully. 
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These  pleased  me  once  in  better  days ;  but  now 

M/  Tcry  Mul  within  me  is  abhorrent 

Of  every  pleasant  thiof ;  and  that  which  cheers 

The  stirring  soldier  or  tbo  waking  hindi 

That  which  the  traveller  blesses,  and  the  child 

Greets  with  a  shout  of  joy,  as  from  the  door 

Of  his  pent  cot  he  issues  to  the  air. 

Docs  but  increase  my  misery,    i 

I  loathe  the  light  of  heaven  :  let  the  night, 

The  hideous  unblessed  night,  close  o*cr  mo  now, 

And  dose  for  ever  I 

Ffiar,  Cesse,  cease !  and  cherish  not  such  dark  despair. 
Retire  to  your  apartment,  and  in  prayer 
Beseech  Almighty  Goodness  to  bare  pity 
On  a  perturlied  soul. 

Hen,  Pray  thou  for  me ;  I  will  pray  when  I  can. 

Ftiar,  Hark  I  steps  along  the  corridor ;  they  come 
To  say  an  early  mass  for  the  repose 
Of  the  interr'd :  they  must  not  ind  you  here. 

Hen.  And  to  the  dead  they  give  repose  I     What  mass. 
What  prayers,  what  chanted  hymns  pan  to  the  living 
Give  respite  from  this  agony  of  soul? 
Alas,  alas !  there  is  no  cure  for  this.  lExeunt. 

Balthaser,  "  our  keen  and  fiery  secretary,*'  has  returned  from  Zamora, 
commissioned  by  the  Kine  to  make  search  for  Juen's  murderer,  and, 
when  found,  to  bring  him  tnere  forthwith  for  instant  execution. 

**  BaL   Ay,  every  cot  and  castle  in  the  realm 
At  my  command  must  open  gate  and  hold. 
Chamber  and  bower ;  even  the  sepulchral  vault, 
Whose  sable  scutcheon'd  door  hath  not  for  years 
Upon  its  hinges  JarrM,  mutt  be  unlocked. 
And  show  Its  secrets  to  the  searching  light. 
But  as  I  Isarn  you  have  secured  the  murderer, 
I  am  content ;  here  ends  my  brief  commission. 
I  pray  you  lead  me  to  the  prison-house : 
I  burn  to  see  the  wretch. 

And  from  the  prison-house  comes  and  signet^  which  be  had  forgotten, 

Antonio  in  chains— while  Uenriquez  and  Diego  gives  them  to  bis  master 

is  about  to  mount  '*  Black  Sultan,"  at  the  gate. 

who  stands  saddled  at  the  gate—  Act  Fifth  opens  in  the  court  at  Za- 
,.  .             ,,  ,.  roora-*a grand  hall  of  audience, no« 
.       "cbampinghisbit,  bles,  prelates,  officers,  &c  discover- 
And  casting  from  his  mouth  the  flaky  ed  in  waiting;  and  after  several  pe- 
'^™'  titions  have  been  presented  to  the 
that  be  may  see  the  prisoner  safely  King,  and  rcceivea  in  very  kingly 
delivered  Into  the  bands  of  justice,  manner,  it  is  announced  to  bis  Ma- 
Garlofl  urges  tbem  to  lose  no  time,  jesty  that  Don  Henriqueas  waits  with- 
as  Henriquez  is  intent  to  gain  a  roy-  out,  and  humbly  begs  for  an  audience 
al  audience  before  the  sitting  of  to-  before  sitting  of  the  court,  and  that 
morrow*a  court    Henriquez  has  for-  he  is  attended  with  a  ffoodly  train, 
bid  Leonora  to  accompany  him,  but  guarding  a  prisoner.  The  King  mar- 
he  sends  to  bim  bis  scarf,  gloves,  vels— and 

Exier  HiWBiQQEs,ybi/oioe(^  by  Carlos  and  Antonio,  going  vp  to  the  King,  who  rites 
to  mtU  him, 

Kbtff,  Thou  too,  my  valiant  friend,  a  suitor  here  ? 

Hen,  A  bumble  supplicant. 

King.  Who  needs  not  sus^ 

Say  finely  what  thonVouldst,  and  It  is  granted. 

Hm,  Bat  what  I  b^,  an  earnest  booni  must  hi 
CooAra'd  to  me  with  sU  selemnity, 
Qsfm  X  n||f(  iu 

tif^  A  itnoni  Ts^oHl  I 
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But  tbat  thy  lerTloei  have  Iimo  to  mo 

Beyond  all  rocompensei  and  that  I  know 

Thy  coaQtry*8  welfare  and  thy  Mveraign*!  honour 

Are  dear  to  thee,  as  thou  full  well  hast  proved, 

I  should  with  some  precaution  gf  re  my  word. 

But  be  it  so;  I  say  thy  suit  is  granted. 

Hen,  Nayf  swear  it  on  this  sword. 

King,   Where  dolh  this  tend  ?  Doubi'at  thou  my  roy^  word  ? 

Hen.  When  honour'd  lately  by  your  prineely  prBtence^ 
Tou  gave  to  me  this  ripg  with  words  of  favoov ; 
And  said  if  I  should  e*er,  by  fortune  press*d. 
Return  the  sama  to  yon,  whatetev  gvaee 
I  then  might  ask,  should  be  conceded  to  me.    (  Owing  the  ring)* 
Receive  your  royal  token  :  my  request 
Is  that  you  swear  upon  my  sword  to  grant 
This  boon  which  I  shall  beg. 

[HoUm  out  hi»  noo^d  to  lA«  Kikoi  toAo  lay»  kis  hand  on  it. 

King,  This  sword,  this  honoor'd  blade»  I  know  it  welly 
Which  thou  in  battle  from  the  prineely  Moor 
So  Taliantly  did'st  win  :  why  should  I  shrink 
From  any  oath  that  shall  be  sworn  on  this  ? 
I  swear,  by  the  firm  honour  of  a  soldier. 
To  grant  thy  boon,  whatever  it  may  be. 
Dedaro  it  then,  Henriquez.     (A  pau$e,) 

Thou  art  pale 
And  silent  too  :  I  wait  upon  thy  words. 

Hen,  My  breath  forsook  me.     'Tie  a  passing  weakness : 
I  have  power  now. — There  is  a  criminal, 
Whose  guilt  before  your  Highness  in  due  form 
Shall  shortly  be  attested ;  and  my  boon 
Is,  tbat  your  Highness  will  not  pardon  him, 
However  strongly  you  may  be  inclined 
To  royal  clemency, — however  strongly 
Entreated  so  to  do. 

King,  This  much  amaves  mr.     Ever  till  now, 
Thou*st  been  inclined  to  mercy,  not  to  bloo^. 

Hen,  Yea ;  but  this  criminal,  with  selfish  eruelty, 
With  black  ingratitude,  with  base  disloyalty 
To  all  tbat  sacred  is  in  virtuous  ties. 

Knitting  man's  heart  to  man What  shall  I  say  ? 

I  have  no  room  to  breathe.     {Tearing  open  hia  doublet  with  violence). 

He  had  a  friend. 
Ingenuous,  Ikithful,  generous,  and  noble  : 
£v*n  hut  to  look  on  him  had  been  full  warrant 
Against  th'  accusing  tongue  of  man  or  angel 
To  all  the  world  beside, — and  yet  he  slew  him. 
A  Mend  whose  fost'ring  love  had  been  the  stay. 
The  guide,  the  solaee  of  his  wayward  youth, — 
Love  eteady,  tried,  univearied, — yet  he  slew  him. 
A  friend,  who  in  his  best  devoted  thonghta. 
His  happiness  on  enrth,  hie  bliss  In  heaven, 
Intwined  his  image,  and  oould  not  devise 
Of  sepVdte  gool,— end  yet  he  basely  slew  bim  ; 
Rusb*d  on  him  like  a  r  if  (Ban  in  the  dark. 
And  thrust  him  forth  from  life,  from  light,  from  nature. 
Unwitting,  unprepared  for  th'  awful  change 
Death  brings  to  all.     This  act  so  foul,  so  damned, 
This  he  hath  done  :  therefore  upon  his  head 
Let  fall  the  law's  unmitigated  justice. 

King,  And  wherefore  donbt'st  thou  that  from  such  a  man 
I  will  withhold  all  grace  ?     Were  he  my  brother 
I  would  not  pardon  him.     Produce  your  criminal. 

[  Thoie  who  have  Amtovio  in  euitody  U^  hhnfiirward* 

Hen.  (moHoning  with  hii  hand  to  forbid  thm).  Undo  bis  shtoVit|  he  li 
tnnooenti 


JtiK^.  What  mmineth  thk?    IV<4me  year  crtelmL 

^en.  (Aneefin^).  My  royal  laaalafi  1m  la  at  jwuv  ftiH« 

(Aery  of  attani$hmetii  i»  ktatd  th9<m§k  tke  kalij  Ae  Kikq«  ttaggering 
Uuifrtm  tke  spoil,  i»  svppcriedbjf  on  A/Upidgmt^  wi^k  Caelos  and 
Ahtonio,  now  free  Jh>m  ki^  JeUen,  nm  l»  UsMaiQUiit  wkfi  conti» 
nuea  kneeling^  and  tead  over  kirn  ta  cbe/k  coaMra.) 

King,  (recovering).  A  f^rful  shook  }     Miaa  aara  ava  piafifif  slUL 
itli%  DiiD  Hcnrlqurz  d'  Allavap%  rist.     (  Tupuing  atMy  to  AW). 
Raise  bim : .  O  4a  doI  let  ae  saa  kiaa  tkiis ! 

(M^HoM  tkf  cmwd  to  vNMraWj  who  ga  offf  kaniag  Ma  KiiMi  Henri- 
Quia,  CAauM,  omd  Avromok  o«^  oa  li«  afofa), 

Aiui^  (fiercdg).  Carlo?,  od  thaa  my  anfaa  raaU»  wIm  thus 
Scood'st  by  and  saffer'd  me  to  ha  deoalTed. 

Car,  Condemn  me  not,  my  Liege ;  I  was  myself* 
Convinced  this  yooth  bad  dona  tha  deed,  deaaived. 
This  on  a  soldier's  honour  I  aver. 

King,  Alas,  Henriquei !  than  hast  praotised  en  ma 
Whh  orual  f  aUa.     1  would  right  gUdly  Ibrfeit 
The  fairest  town  tby  sword  e*er  wan  for  mi^ 
And  be  again  at  llbsHy  la  pardon 
Whatever  thou  hast  done.     A  deed,  mast  sorely, 
By  thy  high  natare  all  too  rudely  oharged. 
Thou  in  the  frenzy  of  some  headloBg  passion 
Hast  acted  as  a  madman,  who  atlH  wrtaks 
His  direst  wrath  on  those  ho  lovea  the  meet. 

Hen.  No,  no !  it  was  an  aet  of  brooding  thought. 
Of  alow  intent,  of  dark  oaosideratloo. 
Oar  early  love,  with  all  his  fair  endowments 
And  noble  qualities,  before  my  mind 
Did  eiearly  pass;  pass  and  return  again, 
And  strongly  plead  for  him,  and  were  rejeeted* 

IGng.  Go  to !  thou  hast  a  wild  imagination. 
Which  has  o'erreach*d  tby  judgment.— Set  me  free. 
The  public  weal  reqvirfi  thy  serviea  :  oaths 
Adverse  to  this  do  not,  and  ehauld  not,  bind. 

Hm,  There  are  within  your  kingdom  many  ekiefs 
Who  may  do  better  service  to  the  state, 
Tbangh  not  witk  better  will  than  I  hvf  dona  i 

[i««^'jV  Mt  voofi^i  ik$  KtiiNk*tfiei» 
Hera  do  I  part  with  ensigns,  arms,  aiid  war  i 
Nor  soldier's  brand,  nor  baton  of  cominandi 
This  band  accursed  shall  ever  grasp  again. 
Yoqr  Highueasv  by  the  honour  of  a  prlneib 
Stands  bound  to  me  in  tbi%  and  you  ^rt  bound. 

King,  Ay,  if  it  needs  must  be,  determined  spirit. 
Yet,  think  again  ;  be  it  «  while  dfferr'd. 
This  dismal  trial,  for  a  ^lontb«*a  jetr* 

Hen.  Not  for  a  day, 

King,  Thoo  art  too  boldly  stubborn. 

By  what  authority  dost  thou  oppose  it, 
If  'tis  my  pleasure  H  should  be  deferred  ? 

JSTen.  The  law's  authority  emboldens  me. 
I  am  Don  Juen's  heir,  and  do  by  riglit 
Demand  the  speedy  trial  of  his  murderer. 
Nor  think  the  law's  delay  would  aught  avail. 
How  many  secret  ways  there  may  be  found 
To  rid  a  wretch  of  life,  who  loathes  to  live. 
My  soul  demands  this  sacrlfice-^panti  for  it. 
As  that  which  can  alone  restore  to  it 
The  grace  of  Heaven,  and  the  respect  of  men. 

Car,  Noble  Henriquez,  thy  too  stubborn  virtue 

Hen,  Nay,  Carlos,  hold  tby  peace.     Be  not  my  foe  ; 
He  were  my  greatest  enemy  who  thonld 
Impeda  thisaoosummatlon.     When  'tis  past* 
Tbtn  Itt  tbt  faTOor  of  my  princely  mastar, 
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Of  loTinf  eami^mfttei^  and  all  Tirtooas  meoy 
Return  to  me  again.     A  noble  treasara 
That  will  redeem  my  memory  from  shame* 

King  (embracing  him).  LWing  or  dead,  brave  man,  thoa  mast  be  faonour'd, 
I  will  no  more  contend  with  thy  desires. 
Some  preparation  for  this  solemn  ceremony 
Thon  wilt  require;  Don  Carlos  will  conduct  thee 
Where  thou  may  rest  and  find  all  needful  aid.  [Exit, 

Hen.  Come,  friends,  till  I  am  summon'd  to  my  trial; 
The  time  Is  short,  and  wa  must  husband  it*    (  Going  and  itopping  again), 
I  shun  not  now  thy  friendly  aid,  good  Carlos ; 
My  heart  is  lighten 'd  of  iu  heavy  load, 
And  I  can  take  a  good  man  by  the  hand. 
And  feel  we  are  akin* 

Car,  To  all  that  is  most  great  and  admirable 
Thou  art  akin.     I  have  no  words  to  speak 
The  thoughts  I  have  of  thee,  thou  noble  man  1 

Hen,  (to  Aktonio).  And  thou,  too,  gentle  youth  ;  give  me  thy  hand. 
Thy  noble  confidence  did  point  to  me 
The  true  and  honour'd  path.     For,  hadst  thou  fled, 
I  might  have  shrunk  aside,  and  been  on  earth 
A  sullen  secret  thing  of  wretchedness, 
Cursing  the  light  of  hesveo.     Gentle  youth, 
I've  felt  the  kindly  pressure  of  thy  hand. 
And  all  thy  gen*rous  sympathy :  forgive  me, 
That  I  did  bold  thy  mind  so  long  in  doubt. 

Ante,  O  nothing  did  I  doubt  that  thou  didVt  know 
My  innocence,  and  would  protect  it :  yet, 
This  noble,  terrible  act  I  ne*er  divined. 
Wonld  I  had  fled  my  prison  at  thy  bidding, 
And  lived  a  vagabond  upon  the  earth, 
Ere  this  had  been  !  What  was  my  name  or  worth  ? 
But  thou 

Hen,  Cease,  cease  1  repent  it  not,  surest  youth  ; 
For  all  the  friends  on  eanh  would  not  have  done  me 
Such  true  and  worthy  service.  lExeunt, 


The  form  of  a  trial  has  been  gone 
through,  and  Henriquez  condemned 
to  the  block.  Leonora,  knowing  his 
doom,  is  in  one  of  the  royal  apart- 
monts  with  the  Friar,  when  the  King 
enters,  and  she  falls  in  supplication 
at  his  feet.  But  she  soon  is  made  to 
know  that  her  husband  is  inexorable 
and  self- doomed,  and  will  not  accept 
of  pardon.  This  scene  abounds  with 
noble  sentiments,  and  cannot  be  read 
without  a  feeling  of  elevation. 

The  hour  of  execution  is  near  at 
hand— and  its  approach  is  felt  to  be 


near  in  the  words  of  Balthazer,  who 
enters  with  a  dark  lantern  before 
the  gate  of  the  prison.  We  then  see 
Henriquez  in  his  last  living  sleep, 
from  which  he  is  with  difficulty 
awoke  by  the  gaoler.  All  that  fol- 
lows is  as  good  as  may  be — Leonora 
is  brought  in— her  words  are  very 
few— abell  tolls — and  giving  a  loud, 
a  death-shriek — she  falls  into  the 
arms  of  Mencia  and  AntODio*  There 
is  a  procession  towards  the  scaffold 
— and  the  curtain  drops. 
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TUB  HUGUENOT  CAPTAIN. 


No.  11. 


The  grind  victim  of  the  night  was 
Coligni.  The  Duke  of  Guise  hated 
him  aa  an  enemy,  feared  him  as  a 
rlTa]»  and  was  resolved  to  have  his 
blood  as  a  man  whose  religious  habits 
ahowed  the  general  impurity  of  his 
own.  Still,  with  all  those  strong 
atimulants  to  the  passions  of  an  arro- 
gant and  sanguinary  spirit,  it  gives  a 
dreadful  idea  of  the  furies  of  a  per- 
Mcuting  time,  to  see  the  first  sub- 
ject of  a  country  like  France,  the 
chief  leader  of  her  armies,  a  prince 
by  birth,  and  standing  in  the  first 
rank  of  eminent  men  in  Europe,  not 
merely  countenance  the  assassination 
of  a  brave  nobleman  resting  unsus- 
piciously on  the  pledged  faith  of  the 
King,  but  actually  covet  to  be  the 
assassin.  On  the  fatal  night,  the 
Duke  of  Guise  sat  up  waiting  for 
the  tolling  of  the  bell,  and  the  signal 
bad  no  sooner  been  thus  given,  than 
be  rushed  into  the  street  with  his 
brother,  the  Due  D'Aumale,  the  Due 
D*Angouleme,  and  a  crowd  of  men 
of  rank,  all  prepared  for  murder. 
The  house  where  the  Admiral  lodg- 
ed was  instantly  beset,  and,  by  an 
act  of  that  consummate  perfidy  which 
makes  the  whole  transaction  infa- 
mously renowned,  the  man  employ- 
ed to  break  open  the  door  was 
Cosseino^  the  ofiicer  of  the  guard. 
The  whole  number  now  poured  into 
the  house*  The  Swiss  attendants 
on  the  stairs  were  the  first  slabbed, 
and  in  the  miiee  two  men,  Besme, 
aLorrainer,  and  Pistrucci,  an  Italian, 
both  of  the  Duke  of  Gulses's  re- 
tainers, sprang  up  stairs,  and  attempt- 
ed to  force  the  doors  of  the  suite  of 
chambers  where  Coligni  lay.  The 
noise  awakened  him,  and  he  called 
to  one  of  his  attendants  to  know  its 
cause— the  household  were  already 
out  of  their  beds,  and,  from  the 
clash  of  arms  below,  and  the  out- 
cries of  the  soldiers  coming  from  the 
street,  they  knew  that  their  fate  was 
at  hand,  llie  man's  singular,  but 
expressive  answer,  was,  "  My  lord, 
God  calls  us  to  himself."  The  Ad- 
miral then  rose,  threw  on  his  night* 
gown,  and  bade  Merlin,  his  secre- 
tary,^ read  prayers  to   them.    But 
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his  terror  rendering  him  scarcely 
able  to  articulate,  the  Admiral, 
calmly  turning  to  the  attendants, 
said,  "  Save  yourselves,  my  friends. 
All  is  over  with  me.  I  have  been 
long  prepared  for  death."  When 
they  had  all  left  the  room  but  one, 
he  knelt  down  and  committed  his 
soul  to  God.  The  doors  were  suc- 
cessively burst  open,  and  Besme 
sprang  into  the  room.  Seeing  but 
an  old  man  on  his  knees,  he  thought 
that  he  had  been  disappointed  of  his 
prey,  and  hastily  asked,  "  Where  is 
Coligni?"  *'  I  am  he,"  was  the 
heroic  answer.  '*  Young  man,  if 
you  are  a  soldier,  as  you  seem  to  be, 
you  ought  to  respect  my  grey  hairs. 
But  do  what  you  will,  you  can 
shorten  my  life  only  by  a  few  days." 
The  ruffian  instantly  drove  the 
sword  through  his  heart  The  sol- 
diers now  filled  the  room,  and  the 
corpse  was  hacked  by  every  man's 
sword  or  dagger.  Besme  then  went 
to  the  window,  and  cried  out  to 
Guise  and  D'Aogouleme,  who  were 
standing  in  the  street,  that  the  mur- 
der was  done.  "  Very  well,"  was  the 
chief  murderer's  answer.  "  But  M. 
D'Aogouleme  here  will  not  believe 
it  unless  he  sees  him  at  his  feet.'' 
The  proof  was  soon  furnished.  The 
corpse  was  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dow to  the  feet  of  M.  D'Angouleme^ 
and,  by  the  force  of  the  concussion, 
the  blood  started  out  on  the  clothes 
and  faces  of  the  party.  But  Guise 
was  still  unsatisfied,  and,  to  obtain 
full  conviction,  he  took  out  hia 
handkerchief  and  cleared  the  blood 
from  its  countenance.  The  features 
of  his  old  noble  antagonist  were 
there,  and,  as  the  last  triumph  of  an 
ungenerous  and  cruel  heart,  he  or- 
dered him  to  be  decapitated.  The 
body  was  left  to  the  indignities  of 
the  rabble,  and  they  acted  up  to 
their  full  measure.  After  mangling 
and  mutilating  the  senseless  fiesh 
till  they  were  exhausted,  they  fasten- 
ed ropes  to  it,  and  then  dragged  it 
through  the  streets  for  several  days; 
they  then  threw  it  into  the  Seine. 
But  Uiey  now  wanted  an  object  for 
their  horrible  sport,  and,  after  some 
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time,  they  drew  it  out  again,  huDg 
it  bj  the  beels  to  the  gibbet  of 
Montfaucon,  put  a  fire  unoer  it,  and 
roasted  it  1  As  if  to  leave  no  ranl£ 
of  France  unstained,  not  merely  by 
the  general  sweeping  crime  of  the 
massacre,  but  eren  by  its  lowest 
abominations,  the  King,  hearing  that 
the  body  of  the  man  was  roasting 
whom  but  a  few  days  before  he  had 
courted  and  flattered,  nay,  called  the 
ornament  of  his  court  and  kingdom, 
his  father  I  came  with  a  showy 
coTiige  of  his  nobles  to  enjoy  the 
spectacle.  He  was  worthy  to  enjoy 
it.  On  some  of  the  cortege  turning 
away,  offended  by  the  smell,  Charles 
lauffhed  at  their  squeamishness,  and 
said,  as  Virtellius  had  said  before 
him, ''  You  see,  gentlemen,  1  do  not 
turn  away*  The  smell  of  a  dead 
enemy  is  always  good."  The  miser- 
able remains  were  afterwards  taken 
down  by  the  humanity  of  Marshal 
de  Montmorency  during  the  night; 
but  as  he  was  au'aid  of  a  renewal  of 
those  barbarities  if  he  brought  them 
to  the  chapel  of  Chantilly,  he  had 
them  hidden  for  a  while  until  they 
could  be  interred  at  Montauban. 
Long  subsequently  they  were  re- 
moved  to  the  place  of  the  Coligni 
family,  and  publicly  buried  at  Chatil- 
Ion  sur  Loire.  The  head,  on  being 
cut  off  in  the  street,  was  sent  to  the 
Queen  Mother.  With  what  emo* 
tions  must  not  that  arch  fiend  have 
gazed  on  her  hideous  trophy!  It 
was  then  transmitted  to  the  next 
fitting  place  for  such  a  triumph- 
Rome.* 

When  the  morning  came,  the 
■treets exhibited  a  frightful  spectacle. 
Vast  numbers  had  been  killed  in 
every  quarter— many  thrown  out  of 
windows  and  dashed  to  pieces  on 
the  pavement,  many  stabbed  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  houses,  and  hung 
bleeding  from  the  casements.  The 
assassins  were  still  employed  in 
flinging  the  bodies  into  the  streets. 
Hie  porte-cocheres  and  passages  of  the 
ffreat  houses  were  heaped  in  many 
instances  with  corpses,  and  the 
•treets  filled  with  the  rabble  shout- 
ing and  dragging  the  bodies  to  throw 
them  into  the  river.  Yet  a  scene 
almost  still  more  appalling  was  to  be 
witnessed  under  the  immediate  eye 
of  royalty.  Many  of  the  Protes. 
mti,  and  those  among  the  chief,  had 
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been  massacred  in  the  square,  and 
neighbourhood  of  the  Louvre,  to 
which  they  had  crowded  on  the  first 
alarm,  to  gather  round  the  Admiral. 
Most  of  these  gentlemen  had  been 
but  a  few  days  before  sharers  in  the 
entertainments  on  the  marriage,  and 
were  well  known  to  the  court.  On 
this  morning  the  King,  the  courts 
and,  most  inconceivable  of  all,  the 
ladies  of  the  household  and  women 
of  tank,  who  had  so  lately  before 
danced  and  banqueted  with  those 
unfortunate  nobles  and  chevaliers, 
came  down  into  the  square  of  the 
Louvre,  and  walked  among  the 
corpses,  recognising  them,  and 
laughing  and  jesting  at  every  face 
they  recognised.  Some  of  the  in- 
sults offered  to  the  helpless  dead  by 
those  women,  diveeted  of  their  na- 
ture by  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  defy 
description. 

The  massacre  continued  in  full 
violence  for  two  days,  and  was  re- 
newed at  intervals  during  the 
week.  A  royal  proclamation  to 
•top  the  bloodshed  had  been  is- 
sued on  the  Tuesday,  but  as  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  enforce  it,  the 
slaughters  went  on,  principally  now 
of  individuals  who  had  taken  refuge. 
Seven  or  eight  hundred  who  had  run 
to  the  public  jails  for  shelter,  were 
brought  out  and  put  to  death,  and 
all  attempts  made  by  any  of  the  royal 
party  to  save  Protestants  were  re- 
probated at  Court  as  treason.  The 
language  of  the  Louvre,  on  its  being 
mentioned  that  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  Tavannes,  whether  through  po- 
licy or  contempt,  had  sufiered  some 
to  hide  in  their  hotels,  was,  <*  that  to 
spare  the  heretics  was  betraying  God 
and  the  King ;  that  if  they  were  the 
smaller  number,  revenge  would  give 
them  the  more  strength ;  that  though 
Coligni  was  dead,  Navarre  and 
Conde  were  both  alive.  That  the 
war  must  be  pushed  to  the  uttermost; 
Rochelle  and  Montaubon  muH  be 
attacked;  the  fugitives  from  Paris, 
Languedoc,  and  the  other  provinces 
must  be  looked  for  there ;  that  Pro- 
testantism must  not  be  suffered  to 
raise  its  head  through  any  unweari- 
ness  in  the  arm  of  the  Faith."  The 
massacre  was  regarded  as  only  the 
primary  step  in  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
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Ibe  Huguenot  leaden  in  tulMequent 
yenrs,  ue  Marshal  la  Force,  who  was 
a  child  at  the  time  of  the  massacre, 
fives  a  most  minute  and  affecting 
narrative  of  the  series  of  accidents 
bjT  which  he  was  saved  from  the 
common  fate.  La  Force's  father, 
with  his  two  sons,  lived  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St  Germain,  where  nianj  of 
the  Reformed  resided.  It  happened 
that  a  man  who  had  sold  him  some 
bones  a  week  before,  saw  the  attack 
on  Co1igni*s  house,  and  the  murder 
of  the  Admiral.  As  he  justly  regard- 
ed this  horrible  act  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  general  destruction,  he 
thought  of  La  Force  and  his  family. 
But  how  to  warn  them  was  the  diffi- 
culty. There  was  no  bridge  at  that 
time  connecting  the  Louvre  with  the 
Faubourg,  and  the  boats  had  been 
all  seized  already  to  carry  over  the 
troops  who  were  to  attack  the  Pro- 
tesunts  in  the  St  Germain.  There 
was  but  one  possibility  of  accom- 
plishing the  object,  and  it  was  to 
swim  across  at  the  moment  The 
man  gallantly  plunged  in,  though  it 
was  utter  darlcnese,  and  awoke  the 
elder  La  Force.  He  sprang  out  of 
bed,  and  in  his  fint  agitation,  thought 
only  of  how  he  might  save  himself. 
But  soon  remembering  his  children, 
be  returned  to  carry  them  with  him. 
The  delay  was  fatal.  He  had  scarce- 
ly reached  the  chamber  where  they 
slept,  than  the  soldiery  were  at  the 
door.  One  at  their  head  entered  the 
room,  seized  La  Force's  arms,  and 
with  dreadful  imprecations,  told  him 
that  the  time  was  come  for  him  and 
hts  to  die.  In  this  extremity,  La 
Force  tried  the  power  of  gold.  He 
offered  two  thousand  crowns  for 
their  lives.  The  man  pondered  a 
while,  but  finally  took  it»  on  the  pro- 
mise of  iu  being  paid  within  two 
days.  The  soldien  then  pillaged  the 
house,  and  desiring  him  and  the 
children  to  put  the&  handkerchiefs 
in  their  hats  in  the  resemblance  of  a 
cross,  and  strip  their  right  arms  up 
to  the  elbows,  which  were  under- 
stood signs  of  the  troops,  sent  them 
across  the  river.  As  they  passed  the 
Seine,  they  saw  it  actually  loaded 
with  corpses.  They  landed  in  front 
of  the  Louvre,  and  there  saw  several 
of  the  Huguenots  put  to  death. 
Their  captor  still  led  them  on  to  his 
bouse  in  the  Rue  de  Petlu  Champs. 
There  he  made  them  take  an  om, 
that  tbey  would  not  leave  the  house 
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until  they  had  paid  the  two  thousand 
crowns;  left  them  in  charge  of  two 
Swiss  soldiers,  and  went  out  to  do  his 
duty,  and  kill  Huguenots !  While  they 
remdned  in  this  state  of  melancholy 
anxiety,  one  of  the  Swiss,  touched 
with  compassion,  proposed  to  La 
Force  tha  the  should  make  an  effort  to 
escape.  But  the  spirit  of  the  chevalier 
would  not  submit  to  do  what  he 
deemed  an  act  of  dishonour ;  he  sent 
for  the  money,  which  was  supplied 
by  a  relative,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
paying  it,  when  he  was  told  that  the 
Duke  D*Adjou  desired  to  see  him. 
The  name  was  a  dreaded  one  to  the 
Protestants,  and  La  Force  justly  look- 
ed upon  the  message  as  equivalent  to 
death.  The  messenger*B  too  was  an 
ill-omened  name.  The  Count  de  Co- 
conas,  a  man  of  persecution,  who  ren- 
dered himself  memorable  by  murder- 
ing Protestants  in  cold  blood.  The 
father  and  his  children,  bareheaded 
and  uncloaked,  went  down  stairs  as 
to  their  execution.  As  they  passed 
along,  the  father  prayed  the  Count 
that  his  children's  lives  might  be 
spared ;  but  the  younger,  the  future 
Marshal,  then  but  thirteen  yeara  old, 
continued  with  indignant  courage, 
cryioff  out  against  the  crimes  of  their 
assassins,  calling  them  murderers, 
and  telling  them  «*  that  they  would 
be  punished  for  that  night's  crimes  bjr 
God."  But  their  doom  was  sealed. 
They  were  then  led  to  the  end  of  the 
street,  which  was  filled  with  assas- 
sins. There  they  were  stopped ;  and 
the  butchery  began.  The  elder  bro- 
ther was  stabbed  by  several  swords 
at  once,  and  fell  on  the  ground  at 
his  father's  feet,  crying  out,  "  Oh 
father;  oh  God!  I  am  dead!"  In 
a  moment  after,  the  unfortunate 
father  was  killed,  and  flung  on  the 
body  of  his  son.  In  the  confusion, 
the  second  boy  was  thrown  down, 
crying  out  that  he  was  killed.  He 
lay  so  unmoving  between  his  father 
and  brother,  that  he  was  supposed 
to  be  actually  dead,  though  he  had 
received  no  wound ;  and  the  soldiers, 
whose  time  was  too  little  for  the 
work  which  they  had  to  do,  left  him 
thus  covered  with  parental  blood. 
In  an  agony  of  terror,  he  lay  for  a 
considerable  time;  several  of  the 
rabble  then  came  to  strip  the  bodies. 
Among  the  rest,  one  beean  to  draw 
the  stocking  off  the  boy^s  leg.  But 
suddenly  struck  with  a  feeling  of 
compassion  at  the  sight  of  this  most 
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cruel,  moBt  ffratuitoua  bloodshed,  he 
stopped  in  his  operatioD,  and  said, 
•<  Wlbat  a  pity  I  Alas !  this  was  but  a 
child,  what  can  he  have  done."  The 
boy,  hearioe  human  sounds  at  last, 
gently  raised  up  his  face,  and  look- 
ing at  the  man,  whispered  "  I  am  not 
dead."  The  man  answered,  "  Lie 
still,  child;  have  patience."  By  an 
extraordinary  effort  of  self-com- 
mand, the  child  lay  on  the  spot, 
moveless,  and  apparently  dead,  till 
dusk,  when  the  man  came  to  look  for 
him  again.  He  brought  a  Worn-out 
cloak,  which  he  threw  over  young 
La  Force,  and  saying,  "  Get  up; 
they  are  here  no  longer,"  led  him 
away.  As  he  took  him  along,  he  was 
mot  by  a  troop  of  the  assassins,  who 
demanded  what  he  was  about.  The 
man  dexterously  answered,  that  the 
boy  was  his  nephew,  whom  he  was 
taking  away  to  punish  for  having 
drunk  till  he  was  intoxicated.  At 
last  they  reached  his  house ;  he  was 
a  billiard  marker.  He  there  asked 
thirty  crowns  for  his  services,  which 
were  promised,  and  after  some  con- 
cealment, La  Force  was  dressed  as 
a  beggar,  and  taken  to  the  residence 
of  his  relation.  Marshal  Biron,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Artillery.  After  re» 
roaining  for  some  period  hid  in  the 
Marshal's  household,  he  found  that 
the  Court  had  discovered  his  exist- 
ence, and  were  in  pursuit  of  him. 
He  then  assumed  the  dress  of  a  page, 
and  was  fortunately  enabled  to  es- 
cape beyond  the  walls  of  that  ac- 
cursed and  perfidious  capital. 

The  havoc  had  not  been  confined 
to  Paris.  The  Huguenots  were  as- 
sailed at  the  same  moment  in  the 
chief  provincial  capitals.  Orleans, 
Toulouse,  and  Rouen,  though  so 
distant  from  each  other,  felt  the  blow 
at  once.  At  Lyons  four  thousand 
persons  were  killed  in  one  day.  A 
countless  number  of  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages  were  scenes  of 
the  similar  execution  of  the  royal 
mandates.  But  several  of  the  pro- 
vincial governors  refused,  with  a 
due  sense  of  honour  and  humanity, 
to  stdn  themselves  with  innocent 
blood ;  some  under  the  pretext  that 
the  orders  of  the  Council  were  not 
sufiliciently  definite,  some  that  they 
could  not  believe  them  to  be  the 
King's  orders.  Others,  however, 
more  nobly  refused,  in  terms  which 
have  given  down  their  names  to  pos- 


terity with  the  honour  due  to  the 
brave  and  the  wise.  "Sire,"  was 
the  answer  of  Montmerin,  the  go- 
vernor of  Auvergne,  to  the  King, — 
'*  1  have  received  an  order,  under 
your  Majesty's  seal,  to  put  to  death 
all  the  Protestants  in  the  province. 
I  respect  your  Majesty  too  much 
to  suppose  that  these  letters  are  not 
forgeries;  and  if,  which  God  forbid, 
the  order  has  really  come  from  your 
Majesty,  I  respect  you  too  much  to 
obey  it."  The  Viscount  d'Orthey, 
Governor  of  Bayonne,  returned  an 
answer,  which  for  its  poignancy  has 
long  been  proverbial.  '*  Sire,  I 
have  communicated  your  Majesty's 
commands  to  the  faithful  inhabitants 
and  the  garrison.  I  have  found 
among  them  good  citizens  and  brave 
soldiers,  but  not  one  executioner  I " 
It  is  but  justice  to  remember  that  in 
this  general  fury  of  persecution,  at 
least  one  ecclesiastic  made  lilmself 
conspicuous  by  his  resistance  to  the 
tyrant  When  the  commander  of 
the  troops  in  the  district  of  Lisieux, 
brought  the  order  for  the  massacre 
to  the  Bishop,  Jacques  Uemmyer, 
that  honest- hearted  man,  with  a 
singular  superiority  to  his  age,  de- 
clared, that  it  was  impossible  to  be 
complied  with ; ''  that  he  did  not  see 
in  the  gospel  that  the  shepherd 
ought  to  suffer  the  blood  of  his  flock 
to  be  shed;  that  the  Protestants, 
though  wanderers,  were  still  his 
flock,  and  not  beyond  the  hope  of 
being  brought  back;  and  that  bis 
only  answer  was,  that  the  order 
should  never  be  executed  as  long  as 
he  lived."  The  oflicer  then  demand- 
ed, for  his  own  defence,  that  the 
refusal  should  be  given  in  writing. 
It  was  so  given,  and  transmitted  to 
the  Court,  by  whom  the  order  was 
not  renewed.  In  more  private  life 
some  instances  of  magnanimity  illus- 
trate the  chivalric  spirit  of  the 
period.  In  consequence  of  a  quar- 
rel, M.  Vezins,  a  man  of  violent 
character,  had  publicly  declared  his 
intention  of  killing  M.  Resnier,  a 
Huguenot  gentleman.  During  the 
massacre,  Vezins  hurried  with  two 
soldiers  to  the  house  where  bis 
enemy  lodged,  and  entered  his 
chamber  with  his  sword  drawn. 
•<  Follow  me,"  said  he  to  the  Hu- 
guenot, who  in  the  extraordinary 
absence  of  all  attempt  at  self-de* 
fence^  which  marked  the  last  houn 
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tomed  to  the  hazards  of  the  field,  not  be  too  large^  when  we  remember 

followed  him,  thinking  that  he  was  that  the  attack  on  the  Reformed  was 

g[>ing  to  his  death.  To  his  surprise  spread  over  almost  the  whole  of  the 
e  found  a  horse  ready  for  him  at  vast  country  of  France,  excepting  in 
the  door,  on  which  he  mounted,  and  some  parts  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany, 
they  rodo  to  the  house  of  Vezins  at  where  the  Reformed  were  few,  and 
Guercy,  There  his  strange  guide  Languedoc  and  Gascony,  where  they 
turned,  and  addressed  him,  *'You  were  too  powerful  to  be  attacked 
are  now  out  of  danger.  I  might  witli  impunity.  It  is  further  to  be 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  time,  remembered,  that  the  attack  in  every 
and  revenged  myself.  But  between  instance  was  one  of  surprise,  and 
brave  men  the  danger  ought  to  be  that  too  in  so  singular  a  degree  that 
equal ;  I  have  therefore  saved  you.  the  assailants  scarcely  met  with  any 
When  you  please,  you  will  find  me  resistance  whatever, — there  being 
ready  to  finish  our  quarrel  like  gen-  in  Paris,  when  the  chieftains  and 
tlemen."  Resnier  was  all  gratitude,  tried  warriors  of  the  Protestants 
and  begged  that  thenceforth  they  were  assembled,  but  one  man^ 
might  be  friends.  "  What  I "  said  Guerchy,  who  died  fighting ;  and 
Vezins, "  will  the  Huguenots  be  base  Taverny,  a  lawyer,  who,  with  his 
enough  not  to  resent  the  treachery  valet  alone,  defended  his  house  for 
of  the  Court  ? "  *^  Whatever  they  some  hours.  The  execution  was 
may  do,"  was  the  natural  answer,  also  principally  in  the  hands  of  the 
*I  should  be  ungrateful  were  I  to  populace,  who,  inflamed  with  bigotry 
resent  it  to  you."  The  whole  con-  and  ea^^er  for  pillage,  when  once 
versation  reminds  one  of  some  of  they  had  begun  and  found  that  they 
the  romantic  sullenness  of  Spain,  might  enjoy  robbery  without  resist- 
"Sir,"  was  the  stern  reply  of  his  ance,  knew  not  where  to  stop,  es- 
deliverer,  '*  I  love  courage  in  a  pecially  when  they  had  the  King's 
friend,  1  love  it  also  in  an  enemy,  sanction  conjoined  with  that  of  the 
I  leave  you  at  liberty  to  love  or  hate  priesthood,  and  thus  were  exhibiting 
me  as  you  please,  and  I  have  brought  their  loyalty  and  religion  while  Uiey 
you  to  this  place,  merely  to  put  it  were  indulging  their  love  of  riot 
in  your  power  to  make  the  choice."  and  rapine.  But  it  was  then  that 
He  then  struck  the  spur  into  his  the  spirit  of  popery  displayed  itself 
horse,  and  walloped  away.*  in  its  unequivocal  evil.  The  tidings 
The  numbers  who  fell  in  the  mas-  had  no  sooner  reached  Rome  than 
sacre  were  very  great.  But,  from  all  was  rejoicing  in  the  Vatican.  The 
the  extent  over  which  it  spread,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  brother  of  the 
obscurity  of  some  of  the  places  Guises,  gave  a  large  present  to  the 
where  it  was  perpetrated,  the  gene-  messenger  who  brought  such  trium- 
ral  confusion  of  the  time,  and  the  phant  news.  The  Cardinal  Alex- 
wish  of  the  Court  to  hide  the  full  andria  had  already  betrayed  the 
measure  of  its  guilt  from  the  eyes  fact,  that  he  had  expected  news  of  a 
of  Europe,  no  exact  calculation  has  great  victory  over  the  heretics,  and 
ever  been  attainable.  ButDeThou,a  exclaimed,  when  it  arrived,  that  the 
historian  of  thehighest  character,  and  King  of  France  '*  had  kept  his 
living  at  the  time,  fixes  it  at  30,000,  word."  %  ^^^  ^^  conduct  of  the 
probably  alluduig  chiefly  to  those  Pope  was  still  more  declaratory.  He 
who  fell  in  Paris,  and  the  principal  went  in  grand  procession  to  St 
cities.  Others,enumeratingthe  deaths  Peter's,  performed  high  mass  with 
in  the  villages  and  open'country,  cal-  all  the  pomp  of  his  Court,  and  or- 
culate  it  at  70,000,  or  even  100,000.t  dered  a  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  and 
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f  Ds  Thou,  liv.  58.— Perefire,  p.  30.  Da  Thoa  and  Ptsreiixe  were  both  Roman 
Catholics — the  latter  Archbishop  of  Paris.  Sully,  a  man  of  the  most  unimpeachable 
authority,  and  who  wai  afterwards  prime  minister  to  Henry  IV.,  states  it  at  not  lesa 
than  70,000.  In  Paris  alone  6000  were  killed.  Sev§n  hundred  men  of  rank  and 
public  name  among  the  Huguenots  were  acknowledged  to  have  perished. 

X  Lsorstellf,  HUtolre  des  Guerres  ds  Religiooi  v*  S. 
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ibe  cannon  to  be  fired,  to  celebrate 
the  '*  glorious  event."  To  perpetuate 
this  victory  of  Rome  a  medal  was 
ordered  to  be  struck,  with  the  head 
of  Gregory  XIII.  on  one  side^  and  on 
the  other  the  Exterminating  Angel 
destroying  the  Protestants^  with  the 
inscription, "  Huguenotorum  Strages, 
1572." 

But  though  Popery  rejoices  at  this 
most  dreadful  combination  of  per- 
fidy and  slaughter,  human  nature 
exclaimed  against  it  from  every 
quarter  of  Europe.  The  blood 
already  cried  out  of  the  ground;  and 
after  the  first  exultation  had  cooled, 
Charles  shrunk  from  being  thus  the 
object  of  this  universal  horror. 
From  that  time  forth,  all  the  arts  of 
that  spirit  which  is  as  much  distin- 
guished by  being  ''the  father  of  lies" 
as  of  cruelty,  were  exercised  to 
blind  the  common  sense  of  Europe. 
The  massacre  was  successively  ae- 
scribed  as  a  mere  retaliation  for 
Huguenot  offences,  as  an  overthrow 
of  a  plot  in  which  the  Huguenots  had 
planned  a  Romish  massacre,  and 
were  anticipated  only  by  royal  vigil- 
ance, as  a  matter  long  rendered 
necessary  by  the  hazards  of  the 
Government,  and  as  a  matter  of  the 
moment,  arising  simply  from  popular 
effervescence.  It  Is  obvious  that 
those  defences  destroy  each  other, 
and  that  the  v  are  all  equally  unsound. 
No  answer  is,  or  can  be  given,  to  the 
acknowledged  facts,  that  the  Hu- 
guenot nobles  and  gentlemen  were 
especially  invited  to  raris ;  tliat  they 
were  treated  there  with  the  most 
studied  and  novel  courtesy;  that 
after  the  Admiral  had  been  fired  at, 
the  King  paid  him  the  most  marked 
attentions,  purposely  to  prevent  his 
feeling  any  alarm,  and  leaving  Psris ; 
that  on  the  night  of  the  butchery 
the  Huguenots  were  found  totally 
unprepared,  and  were  killed  without 
the  slightest  attempt  at  union  or  re- 
sistance. While,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  holding  of  the  council  to  decide 
on  the  fate  of  their  leaders  was  no- 
torious. The  preparations  for  the 
event  were  made  with  perfect  secu- 
rity, and  the  event  perfectly  accom- 


plished in  consequence.  The  orders 
despatched  to  Uie  various  goveriH 
ments  of  the  provinces  would,  if  all 
other  evidence  were  lost,  be  unan- 
swerable. No  fear  of  a  tumult  in 
Paris  could  have  suggested  those 
orders,  which  were  more  likely  to 
have  roused  that  tumult  than  extin- 
guished it.  No  sudden  tumult  could 
have  given  rise  to  the  deliberate 
commands  for  execution  extending 
through  the  kingdom.  The  exulta* 
tion  oT  Rome,  worthy  of  the  genius 
of  persecution,  and  the  profane  and 
startling  grossness  of  making  the 
sudden  murder  of  so  many  thousands 
of  women  and  children,  is  an  answer 
which  comprehends  the  full  force  of 
the  accusation.  Those  who  could 
thus  have  rejoiced  would  have  com- 
manded the  crime,  and  those  who 
would  have  commanded,  could  have 
found  sanction  only  in  that  darkened 
and  deadly  superstition  which  makes 
all  artifice  an  allowable  instrument 
for  the  service  of  the  Church,  de- 
clares that  all  oaths  against  the  in- 
terest of  the  Romish  Church  are  In- 
valid, and  proclaims  the  doctrine 
that  death  is  the  natural  punishment 
of  the  unbeliever  in  the  power  and 
purity  of  Rome.* 

All  Europe  was  Instantir  thrown 
into  a  state  of  agitation  as  the  Intelll- 
genee  spread.  The  general  feeling 
was  open  horror  and  wrath,  but  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain  formed 
exceptions.  The  former,  as  we  have 
seen,  rejoiced  in  the  flow  of  Protest- 
ant gore,  let  the  cause  be  what  It 
might,  and  displayed  his  rejoicing  in 
a  jubilee  I  The  latter  declared  that 
he  felt  but  one  ground  of  discontent 
—that  the  lives  of  the  King  of  Na- 
varre and  the  Prince  of  Cond4  had 
not  been  sacrificed  with  the  rest. 
He  immediately  sent  the  despatch  to 
the  Admiral  of  Castile,  as  a  matter  of 
congratulation;  and  the  Adoairal 
read  it  to  a  party  whom  he  had  at 
supper,  as  a  matter  of  amusement. 
But  al),  even  In  the  shadow  of  the 
Spanish  courts  were  not  equally  di- 
vested of  the  common  sentiments  of 
human  nature.  The  Duke  del  In- 
fantado,  who   was  at  the  supper, 


*  The  defence  of  this  unipeakable  tnnseotlon  hat  been  taken  up  again,  in  our  day, 
by  Lingard ;  but  the  exposure  of  his  aathoritles  has  been  complete,  and  the  only 
value  of  his  feeble  and  abortive  effort  Is,  to  show  that  the  heart  of  the  Papist  In 
svery  age  ii  the  same,  let  hit  disgnise  be  what  It  may. 
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poigsaiiilr  asked,   **  Were  Coligiii  ed  by  conepiraef,  doublj  haraMed 

aBd  hia  friends   Christiana?"    On  with  popular  tumults,  and  tenfold 

being  answered   tiiat  they   were,  more  disemboweled  by  the  havoc  of 

**  How  is  it,  then/'  said  Uie  Dulce,  armies*     D'Aubigne's  talenu   and 

**  that  being  Frenchmen  and  Chriit«  intrepidity  were  now  to  be  brought 

isBe,  they  ihould  be  butchered  like  into  action  on  a  larger  scale.    The 

brutes  ?  "— "^  Gently,  Duke,"  replied  King  of  Navarre  felt  himself  a  pri- 

the  Admiral,  **  do  you  not  know  that  soner  at  the  Louvre,  and  felt,  at  the 

war  in  Prance  is  peace  in  Spain  ?  "  same  time,  that  by  this  fettered  life 

la  our  own  country,  the  indigna*  be  was  losing  all  the  uses  and  hon- 

floD,  as  might  be  conceived  from  the  ours  of  his  rank  as  chief  of  the  Pro* 

■aiional  abhorrence  of  treachery  and  testants  of  France.    Some  advances 

cruelty,  was  unbounded.    Thepeo«  from   the   Duke   of  AJen^on,    the 

pie  cried  loudly  for  a  war.    How-  King's  brother,  a  profligate,  giddy, 

ever,  it  was  one  of  the  principles  of  and  yet  ambitious  prince,  who  waa 

Blizabeth's  matchless  policy  to  avoid  discontented  with  tne  court,  seemed 

war  on  mere  subjects  of  passion,  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  that 

Feelii^  lierself  by  no  means  entitled  manly  exertion  for  which  he  longed ; 

to  iMwish  the  French  court  for  its  and  a  plan  was  soon  laid  with  Mar- 

acta  of  domestic   guilt;  and  fully  shals  Montmorenci  and  de  Cossl^  to 

knowing  the  hanards  of  hostilities  escape  fromParis,  and  put  themselves 

with  France  and  Spain  while  she  had  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots  and 

a  powerful  Popish   faction  in   the  malecontent  Papists,  and  begin  host!- 

midst  of  her  realm,  she  reserved  her  lities.      The  conception  was  bold, 

strength,   suppressed  all  murmurs,  but  it  was  unlucky.    The  plan  waa 

allowed  even  the  negotiation  for  her  betrayed,    the  two  marshals    were 

marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  sent  to  the  Bastile,  and  the    two 

to  follow  its  course  for  the  time,  and  princes  to  the  Gastie  of  Vincennes. 

received    Lamotte    F^oelon,     the  in  this  emergency,  the  King  of  Na* 

French  ambassador,  who  attended  varre,    more  bent  than  ever  upon 

tlie  court,  to  give  a  statement  of  the  throwing  off  his  thraldom,  desired  to 

massacre  according  to  the  views  of  attach  to  his  service  some  of  the 

hie  master.    She  even  received  him  most  promising  of  his  young  country- 

with  great  form,  but  w ich  an  expres-  men.    D*  Aubign^'s  name  was  a  pass- 

sive   and  touching    circumstance,  port  to  the  favour  of  one  who  oon« 

which  told  her  whole  feeling  better  cured  intelligenee  and  bravery,  and 

than  words-*she  and  her  court  re-  he  was  immediately  taken  into  his 

eeived  him  in  deep  mourning  I  service.    But,  as  it  was  necessary  to 

In  the  interval  of  terror  and  weak-  avoid  attracting  the  vigilant  eye  of 
neas  which  followed  this  prostration  the  Queen  Mother,  he  was  known 
of  the  Huguenot  strength,  all  was  only  as  standard-bearer  to  M.  de 
ailent;  but  a  struggle  was  preparing  Fervaques.  He  was  now  at  Court, 
which  was  to  crush  the  dynasty  on  where  a  false  step  might  be  ruin, 
the  throne,  and  punish  the  people  but  his  heart  was  irrepressible.  One 
by  the  heaviest  scourge  of  dvil  war.  day,  accidentally  being  met  by  the 
The  fiual  evidence  that  no  oaths  can  Queen-Mother  in  one  of  the  corri- 
bind  the  Papist  while  he  has  an  ob-  dors  of  the  palace,  she  burst  out  into 
ject  in  view  by  their  violation,  and  invective  against  his  father,  and  said 
while  his  priesthood  stand  ready  to  that  he  would  be  as  bad  a  subject 
give  him  hourly  absolution,  alike  for  and  a  man.  The  young  soldier, 
peijory  and  murder,  rendered  the  heedless  of  the  agonies  in  which 
Protestants  utterly  contemptuous  of  those  died  who  resisted  the  Queen- 
all  further  promises  of  the  Papist  Mother,  responded,  with  a  firm  tone, 
court  They  declared  that  their  *<God  grant  I  may  I*'  But  he  waa 
only  resource  lay  in  arms,  and  thus,  soon  sensible  of  his  imprudence, 
at  length  awake  to  the  pei^dy  which  when  he  saw  Catherine  lookUig 
formed  so  prominent  a  share  of  eagerly  about  for  the  guards,  of 
French  politics,  they  combined  with  whom  none  happened  to  be  near, 
the  gallantry  of  brave  men  the  force  to  seize  so  audacious  a  speaker.  He 
of  deaperation.  Such  was  the  first  fled  her  presence  without  a  roo- 
reward  of  the  massacre.  Prom  that  mentis  delay,  and  finally  obtdned 
ptriodt  Fruice  waa  doubly  perpleX"  pardon  for  his  sineerityi  only  through 
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Fervaquea  protestiog  his  standard- 
bearer's  loyalty. 

D'Aubign6  escaped  the  St  Bar- 
tholomew by  the  merest  accident. 
He  had  been  in  Paris- to  obtain  per- 
mission to  lead  some  soldiers  whom 
he  had  raised  into  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. A  few  days  before  the  mas- 
sacre he  was  compelled,  by  the  in- 
solence of  an  officer,  to  fight  him ; 
he  had  wounded  the  officer,  as  he 
thought,  mortally,  and  unwilline  to 
wait  the  chances  of  the  law  in  a 
time  when  all  was  party,  imme- 
diately left  the  capital  behind.  This 
was  but  three  days  before  the  ex- 
plosion. On  his  way  he  made  a  re- 
mark which  has  been  so  often  realized, 
that  courage  is  much  a  thing  of  cir- 
cumstance. The  news  of  the  mas- 
sacre  had  reached  him  on  the  road, 
and  filled  the  minds  of  himself  and 
his  soldiers  with  the  deepest  de- 
pression. While  they  were  think- 
ing only  of  the  miseries  of  their 
friends  and  countrymen,  a  loud 
voice  was  heard  at  a  distance.  With 
one  impulse  they  all  took  to  flight 
at  the  mere  sound,  and  ran  until 
they  were  forced  to  stop  for  want 
of  breath.  They  then  looked  at  each 
other  with  astonishment,  and  no 
slight  shame  at  their  panic;  for 
thoueh  they  were  eighty  armed  men, 
they  had  fled  without  seeing  any  one 
in  pursuit.  Upon  which  their  cap- 
tain observes, — **  We  agreed  that 
God  does  not  give  sense  or  courage, 
he  only  iemis  it."  But  they  speedily 
retrieved  their  character ;  for  it  was 
but  the  next  day,  that  with  forty  of 
these  men  he  rushed  upon  a  force 
of  six  hundred,  returning  flushed 
with  blood  and  plunder  from  the 
slaughters  at  Paris,  broke  and  utterly 
routed  them,  with  the  loss  of  a  large 
proportion  of  their  number. 

It  further  confirmation  of  the  royal 
plot  against  the  Protestants  were 
necessary,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
measures  which  were  arranged  for 
taking  advantage  of  the  confusion 
into  which  they  must  naturally  be 
thrown  by  the  outbreak  of  the  mas- 
sacre, and  the  loss  of  their  principal 
nobles  and  officers.  Attempts  had 
been  instantly  made  upon  three  of 
their  strongholds.  One,  La  Charit^, 
a  town  especially  granted  by  the 
last  peace,  was  surprised  and  taken. 
But  Montauban  and  Rochelle  de- 
feated the  treachery.     The  latter 


was  the  great  fortress  of  the  west, 
and  when  force  had  failed,  Charles 
tried  negotiation.  But  the  Ro« 
chellers  were  firm,  and  indignantly 
refused  to  trust  to  the  honour  of  a 
prince,  who  could  at  any  moment 
acquit  himself,  and  be  acquitted  by 
his  church,  of  the  foulest  perjury* 
As  a  last  experiment,  he  prevailed 
on  La  None,  a  distinguished  soldier 
among  the  Protestants,  to  bear  bia 
proposals,  and  commence  the  ne- 
gotiation. His  name  obtained  him 
entrance,  but  his  reception  was  cha- 
racteristic of  the  men  and  the  time. 
On  his  being  introduced  into  the  pre- 
senceof  Uie  commissioners  appointed 
to  meet  him,  they  professea  to  have 
lost  their  knowledge  of  his  person. 
'*  We  expected,"  was  their  expressive 
remark,  *'  to  have  met  La  Noue,  but 
we  do  not  see  him  here.  It  is  true, 
there  may  be  some  resemblance  of 
feature ;  but  that  is  to  no  purpose, 
when  the  characters  are  so  totally 
unlike."  The  Huguenot  warrior» 
dtfUbtless  taunted  with  this  grave 
rebuke,  adverted  to  his  services  in 
their  cause,  and,  throwing  back  his 
cloak,  showed  them  that  he  had  lost 
an  arm  fighting  for  Protestantism; 
and  asked,  **  if  he  deserved  to  be 
forgotten  ?  "  They  answered,  with 
still  more  touching  rebuke—"  That 
they  perfectly  recollected  a  '  gal- 
lant soldier  of  his  name,  their  very 
excellent  friend,  who,  by  many  dis- 
plays of  valour  and  wisdom,  had 
defended  the  Protestant  cause,  and 
done  himself  eminent  honour.  But 
he  had  one  quality  which  decided 
them  on  the  present  occasion ;  he 
was  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity, 
and  could  not  have  been  induced  by 
any  temptation  to  come  and  deceive 
his  old  friends  and  fellow  Christians. 
Therefore  he  could  not  be  the  per- 
son who  now  brought  the  royal  pro- 
posals; a  man,  however  like  in 
countenance,  utterly  difterent  in 
mind' "  This  was  found  irresistible. 
The  heart  was  attacked,  and  the 
negotiator  gave  way.  La  Noue 
abandoned  the  service  of  the  perfi- 
dious King,  was  received  into  the 
city,  and  became  once  more  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  chieftaios  of  the 
cause.  A  royid  army  was  marched 
against  Rochelle.  But  it  was  baffled 
and  beaten,  until  the  new  bait  for 
ambition  offered  to  the  Court,  in  the 
election  of  the  Duke  of  Aojou  to  the 
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Ihrone  of  Poland^  produced  a  peace, 
and  the  aiege  was  raised. 

IXAubign^  was  now  called  on  for 
a  aerrlce  which  required  all  hie  ad« 
dreaa  and  all  his  intrepidity.  The 
war,  though  withdrawn  from  the 
walla  of  R<M;helle,continued  to  waste 
blood  through  France;  and  the 
Marshal  de  Mutignon  was  sent  with 
a  strong  force  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  fortified  town  of  Dom- 
fronty  held  bj  the  Count  de  Mont- 
gomerL  This  was  more  a  private 
pique  than  a  public  quarrel.  The 
Queen-Mother  had  sworn  the  death 
of  the  Count,  who  had  been  the  ac- 
cidental instrument  of  Icilling  her 
husband.  The  singular  circum- 
stance by  which  Henry  II.  perished, 
is  among  the  memorabilia  of  that 
most  difersified  and  stirring  of  all 
histories,  the  history  of  the  French 
throne.  On  the  proposed  marriage 
of  Henry's  daughter  with  the  Kiog 
of  Spain,  a  series  of  fites  had  been 
given,  the  last  of  which  was  a  tour- 
nament in  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine. 
On  this  day,  the  29th  ot  June,  1659, 
the  four  champions  were  the  King, 
the  Prince  of  Ferrara,  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  and  the  Duke  of  Nemours. 
The  King  was,  of  course,  the  victor. 
But,  excited  by  his  successes,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  day,  he  called 
on  Montgomeri  to  break  a  lance 
with  him.  The  Count's  prowess 
was  probably  the  ground  of  this 
summons,  for  he  was  captain  of  the 
famous  Scottish  Guard.  He  declined 
the  dangerous  honour  as  long  as  he 
could.  The  Queen  was  also  impor- 
tunate with  Henry  to  be  content 
with  the  glories  which  he  had  ac- 
quired. But  the  King  was  obstinate, 
and  the  champions  were  let  loose 
on  each  other.  In  the  charge,  the 
Count's  lance  was  shivered,  and  a 
Bplittter  pierced  the  King's  left  eye, 
bis  Tixor  haviog  been  displaced  by 
the  shock.  He  was  mortally  wound- 
ed. He  fell  from  his  horse  in  agony, 
and  died  eleven  days  after,  in  his 
forty-first  year.  It  was  but  four- 
teen days  before  the  tournament, 
which  thus  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
that  this  rash,  profligate,  and  cruel 
sovereign,  had  presided  at  a  council, 
where  Sie  extirpation  of  Protestant- 
ism from  France,  and  the  burning 
of  the  *'  Heretics,"  had  been  debated, 
and  solemnly  confirmed  by  the 
Ihrone.    But  a  higher  will  inter- 


posed.   The  murderer  fell  before 
his  victims  I 

The  siege  of  Domfront  was  presS" 
ed  so  closely,  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  its  speedily  falling.  The 
King  of  Navarre,  who  roresaw  Mont- 
gomeri's  fate  on  its  capture,  and 
was  anxious  to  save  the  Count,  com- 
missioned D'Aubign6  to  render  this 
essential  service,  by  joining  the  be- 
siegers, and  thus  obtaining  an  op- 
portunity to  approach  the  walls,  and 
withdraw  Montgomeri.  He  felt 
some  scruples  at  thus,  even  in  ap- 
pearance, fighting  against  the  Hu- 
fuenots,  but  they  were  overruled 
y  the  King  of  Navarre's  orders, 
and  the  importance  of  the  pur- 
pose; and  he  distinguished  himself 
so  much  by  his  activity,  that  Fer- 
vaques,  who  held  a  command  in  the 
royal  army,  and  was  in  the  design, 
was  enabled  unsuspiciously  to  give 
him  the  command  of  some  compa^ 
nies  posted  immediately  near  one 
of  the  gates.  Under  cover  of  night, 
he  thus  obtained  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  Montgomeri  in  person,  and 
offered  him  the  means  of  escape 
through  the  midst  of  the  besieging 
force,  telling  him  further,  that  his 
retiring  would  save  the  town,  as  the 
only  object  of  the  siege  was,  to  de- 
liver him  into  the  revengeful  hands 
of  the  Queen- Mother.  But  Mont- 
gomeri's  time  was  come  :  he  re- 
mained inaccessible  to  all  argument ; 
contended  that  he  would  be  able  to 
stand  his  ground,  by  the  aid  of  some 
German  troops,  who  never  arrived ; 
and  finished,  by  offering  to  give 
D'Aubign6  service  within  the  walls. 
His  obstinacy  had  the  result  which 
his  brave  and  zealous  adviser  pre- 
dicted. The  town  was  soon  taken. 
Montgomeri  was  eagerly  seized,  as 
the  great  prize,  sent  to  Paris,  and 
there  given  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  sanguinary  govern- 
ment of  Catherine.  He  was  first 
tortured,  and  then  beheaded. 

The  total  incompatibility  of  a  ge- 
nuine feeling  of  religion  with  a  state 
of  war  was  strongly  exhibited  in  the 
habits  of  the  time.  Huguenot,  once 
a  name  of  purity,  self-control,  and 
religious  separation  from  the  vio- 
lence and  profligacy  of  the  national 
manners,  had  begun,  by  the  simple 
force  of  circumstances,  to  degene- 
rate into  the  name  of  a  mere  party. 
The  Huguenot  soldier,  by  degrees, 
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learaed  the  common  life  of  campc ; 
and  if  he  plundered  lest  openlf 
than  the  Roman  Catholic*  yet  plun- 
dered. The  Huguenot  gentle  man* 
in  whose  hand  the  Bible  hafl  once 
been  tlie  sole  guide,  gradually  iearn^ 
ed  the  vices  of  bis  ranlc,  and  was  a 
duellist,  a  gamester,  and  a  lover  of 
that  reputation  which  is  to  be  earned 
by  superior  adroitness  in  the  art  of 
destroying  life.  Such  are  the  inevi* 
table  results  in  all  public  trials  of 
religion,  which  have  recourse  to  the 
sword.  They  degrade  the  character  of 
the  contest  between  truth  and  false** 
hood;  they  stain  the  persecuted 
with  all  the  vices  of  the  persecutor ; 
and  when  both  alike  have  thus 
learned  to  deal  in  bloodshed,  aliens 
ate  Heaven  from  the  cause.  In  the 
intervals  of  actual  hostility,  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  sides  assoi 
ciated  in  all  the  tempting  eccentrl* 
cities  of  the  most  licentious  court  in 
Europe.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  co« 
vered  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
gore  of  the  St  Bartholomew,  became 
the  most  intimate  companion  of  the 
King  of  Navarre.  They  gave  balls 
and  masquerades  in  conjunction  i 
dined  constantly  at  the  same  table; 
by  a  still  more  extraordinary  dis« 
play  of  association,  frequently  slept 
in  the  same  bed ;  and  by  an  emula* 
tion  in  ^ose  grosser  habits  which  have 
been,  in  every  age,  the  boast  and 
disgrace  of  the  French  court,  they 
were  at  once  companions  and  rivals 
in  the  favours  of  those  showy  and 
profligate  women  whose  rank  and 
attractions  have  served  only  to  give 
their  names  down  to  scorn.  In  this 
compliance  with  the  fashion  of  the 
hour,  D*Aubigne  became  a  celebra* 
ted  duellist,  and  the  most  dexterous 
among  the  inventors  of  the  amuse- 
menta  of  the  giddy  court.  Still  his 
earlier  recollections  sometimes  re- 
turned forcibly.  In  one  of  the  en- 
gagements with  the  Huguenots, 
while  he  was  still  reluctantly  at* 
tached  to  the  royal  army,  he  had 
taken  a  gentleman  prisoner,  who 
offered  him  a  ransom  and  his  horse. 
D*Aubign6,  though  his  own  horse 
was  wounded,  generously  refused 
both,  and  gave  the  Huguenot  his 
liberty,  feelingly  exclaimmg,  in  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Wo  is  me, 
that  I  am  constrained  to  dwell  with 
Mesech,  and  to  have  my  habitation 
among  the  tents  of  Kedar«"    An- 


other striking  inatance  of  those  re* 
collections  occurred  lo  the  person  of 
one  whose  restless  gaieties,  darfog 
spirit  in  the  field,  and  brilliant  am* 
biliop,  might  seem  to  have  long  ex. 
tinguished  his  earlier  impressions-^ 
Henry  of  Navarre  himself.  He  had 
soon  been  conscious  that  his  reten- 
tion at  court  was  but  a  more  stately 
imprisonment;  and  one  night,  at 
D'Attbign6,  now  his  equerry,  and 
D'Armagnac,  his  first  valet  de 
ehambre,  were  watching  him  as  he 
lay  ill  of  an  ague,  hearing  him  sigk 
deeply,  and  repeat  some  words  in  ■ 
low  tone,  they  listened,  and,  to  their 
surprise,  heard  him  repeat  a  part  of 
the  88th  Psalm,  deploring  the  want 
of  friends  on  whom  he  could  rely. 

On  this  D'Armagnac  observed  to 
D*Aubign6,  that  there  could  be  no 
more  favourable  time  to  remind  him 
of  regaining  his  freedom.  The  lat- 
ter drew  back  the  curtain,  and  ad« 
dressed  the  King  in  language  of  fort 
clble  and  eloquent  remonstrance. 
**  Is  it  true,  sire,"  said  he,  <"  that  the 
ffrace  of  God  stiii  dwells  in  your 
heart  ?  You  are  now  pouring  forth 
sighs  to  Heaven  on  account  of  the 
distance  kept  by  your  faithful 
friends.  They  are  at  the  same  mo- 
ment lamenting  your  absence;  but" 
—and  he  proceeded  in  a  strain 
which  argues  the  boldness  tlwt  a 
common  cause  and  a  high  spirit 
gave  this  able  man — *'  pou  have  only 
tears  in  your  eyes,  while  thof  have 
weapons  in  their  hands — thBjJlghi 
the  enemies  whom  you  «ervt<— they 
stir  the  feara  of  those  whom  you 
coiirt~~they  fear  only  God,  while 
you  fear  a  woman.  The  Duke 
D'Alen9on  commands  those  men 
who  defended  you  in  your  cradle, 
and  who  cannot  fight  with  pleasure 
under  a  man  whose  religion  u  oppo- 
site to  their  own."  He  then  toucb- 
ed  on  a  string  that  vibrated  to  every 
Protestant  heart  "  Those  who  per« 
petrated  the  murder  of  the  St  Bar- 
tholomew remember  it  well,  and 
cannot  believe  that  those  who  suf- 
fered it  will  ever  forget  it.  As  for 
myself  and  my  companion  here,  we 
were  thinkhsg  of  making  our  escape 
to-morrow^  when  your  sighs  inter- 
rupted us.  When  we  are  gone,  the 
persons  who  attend  you  will  not 
refuse  to  employ  poison  or  poniard 
at  the  command  or  yourenemiea." 

This  strong  rqireaentation,  aidod 
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by  other  efldences  of  the  hollow^* 
Beet  of  the  Coart,  deteiiDined  Heni 
ry  to  make  his  escape,  and  the  day 
was  fixed  for  the  attempt  The 
whole  BucceediDg  process  gives  a 
striking  example  of  the  keen  anxie* 
ties  which  often  beset  the  most  en- 
vied rank  of  mankind,  and  not  less 
of  the  coolness  and  courage  of  Hen* 
r7*s  gallant  friend.  It  was  agreed 
that  She  first  notice  of  his  escape 
should  be  signalized  by  those  enter- 
prises which  told  the  Huguenot  no* 
bility  that  a  soldier  was  come  into 
the  field.  His  three  confidential 
offieers^  Laverdin,  Roquelsire,  and 
D*Aubign6,  were  each  to  storm  and 
seise  a  royal  garrison— Mons,  Char- 
tres»  and  Cberbourg.  They  then 
took  an  oath  to  persevere,  to  be 
faithful  to  the  end,  and  to  hold  the 
man  who  shrank  or  betrayed  them 
as  a  mortal  enemy.  But  the  first 
object  was  Henry's  freedom.  He 
had  been  allowed  to  hunt  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  palace;  but 
to  be  allowed  to  extend  his  limit  as 
fiur  as  the  forest  of  St  Germains  was 
the  point  now  necessary.  This  was 
dexterously  accomplished.  He  had 
been  promised  the  lieutenancy  of 
the  kingdom,  which  he  soon  disco* 
vered  was  a  promise  not  to  be  per- 
formed. But  on  the  y&j  next 
morning,  after  having  settled  the 
plan  of  his  escape,  he  went  to  the 
bttke  of  Guise.  The  hour  was  ear* 
ly.  He  found  the  duke  stiil  hi  bed ; 
and  with  that  strange  familiarity 
which  belonged  to  a  state  of  man- 
ners so  different  from  our  own,  got 
into  the  bed,  and  there  talked  with 
all  the  apparent  exultation  of  ayooDg 
French  coxcomb  on  all  that  be 
would  do  when  he  was  Lieutenant 
<»f  France.  Even  the  wily  duke 
was  completely  deceived  by  the  gay 
▼anity  ot  the  yivacious  prince;  and 
highly  amusing  himself  with  the 
thought  of  his  delusion,  and  his  sur- 
priae  when  he  should  find  that  all 
was  a  dream,  he  went  to  tell  the 
whole  scene  to  the  King,andjoin  in 
the  laugh  against  Henry.  The  re- 
quest to  be  sttffsred  to  hunt  as  far 
as  St  Germains  was  easily  conceded* 
as  hoodwinking  him  still  more  by 
this  evidence  of  royal  favour.  It 
iMippeBed  that  nothing  could  have 
been  more  timely  than  the  request; 
for  the  Couiidl  were  already  deU- 
ipeiMfai;  oa  tostrietfaig  Urn  wittin 


still  narrower  bounds  than  before. 
But  the  Duke  of  Guise's  opinion 
was  an  answer  to  all  suspicion  with 
him.  Henry  was  simply  an  idle, 
^ay,  and  easily  duped  youth,  think* 
tng  only  of  his  pleasures,  and,  from 
mere  vanity,  incapable  of  becoming 
dangerous  to  France.  The  hunting 
was  readily  permitted,  with  only 
the  slight  precaution,  under  the 
guise  of  hononr,  that  St  Biartin, 
master  of  the  royal  wardrobe,  and 
De  Spolange,  lieutenant  of  the 
Guards,  should  ride  with  him  on 
these  excursions.  Henry  was  re* 
joiced  at  the  permission  as  a  royal 
favour,  and  wisely  took  with  him 
but  one  of  his  personal  attendantSi 
D*Armagnac.  Thus  all  suspicion^ 
on  the  part  of  the  most  suspicious 
court  on  eaitb,  was  lulled,  and  the 
way  was  open  to  punish  the  perfi* 
dious,  by  the  severest  stroke  that 
perfidy  can  feel'^the  consciousness, 
that  in  the  very  act  of  dupery,  it  has 
been  thrown  into  scorn.  Still  every 
step  was  one  of  the  most  extreme  de* 
licacy.  On  the  evening  of  that  very 
day,  D*Aublgn^,  happening  to  come 
to  Uie  King  of  France's  evening 
circle,  saw,  to  his  utter  astonbh* 
ment  and  alarm,  the  Sieor  Fervaques 
holding  a  long  and  clorie  conversation 
with  l£e  monarch.  Fervaques  was 
a  character  of  singular  compounds-* 
probably  such  a  one  as  is  to  be 
rarely  found  beyond  France;  a 
bold  soldier  in  the  field,  yet  willing 
to  stoop  to  any  arts  of  getting  rid  of 
his  enemy  out  of  it^ready  to  rebel, 
but  equally  ready  to  make  his 
peace— always  devising  some  plot 
against  authority,  yet  totally  unable 
to  restrain  himself  from  ticking  of 
it  whenever  he  could  find  a  listener, 
though  that  listener  were  the  most 
unfit  on  earth  to  be  his  confident 
But  D'Aubigne  was  of  another  ca* 
libre :  he  had  more  of  the  English- 
man  than  the  Frenchman  in  his 
mould,  and  on  this  occasion  acted 
with  a  mixture  of  promptitude 
and  steadiness  admirably  suited  to 
the  character.  From  the  manner  of 
Fervaques,  he  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  he  was  betraying  Henry ; 
it  having  been  Fervaques  himself, 
who,  infais  wrath  at  being  refused 
the  government  of  Normandy,  luid 
prepared  the  details  of  the  escape. 
D'Attb%n^,  eonadous  that  if  the 
Ktaig'e  eye  fell  on  Ite  at  that  tlmO| 
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he  would  be  arrested,  and  all  be  loBt, 
retired  at  the  instant  But  with  all  his 
knowledge  of  the  hazard  of  his  ?lci« 
nity,  he  determined  to  have  a  reclcon- 
ing  with  the  traitor,  and  ascertain 
how  far  his  treason  had  gone.  He 
remained  walking  at  some  distance 
from  the  palace  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing,  when  at  last  he  saw  Fervaques 
coming  out.  He  rushed  upon  him, 
and  grasping  his  arm,  exclaimed, 
"  Wretch  1  what  have  you  been  do. 
ing?  "  Fervaques,  thrown  off  hisguard 
by  the  suddenness  of  theattack^  stam- 
mered out  some  explanation;  but 
D'Aubignd  fiercely  persevered  until 
the  full  acknowledgment  was  made, 
that  he  had  been  induced  to  divulge 
their  plan  by  his  return! n((  sense  of 
old  obligation  to  the  King, — ^but 
concluding  with  the  words,  as  if 
touched  by  that  regard  for  Henry, 
which  made  his  treachery  so  inex- 

Slicable,  "  Go,  save  your  master  I" 
fo  time  was  now  to  be  lost  D*Au« 
bign^  hurried  to  the  King  of  Na- 
varre's stables,  where  his  horses  had 
been  kept,  in  truth,  training  in  a 
covered  course,  for  the  first  eroer- 
ffency.  He  ordered  the  equerries 
instantly  to  ride  out  of  Paris,  and 
make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Sen- 
lis.  While  they  were  getting  rea- 
dy, they  saw  the  Prevot  des  Mar- 
chands  pass  by,  sent  by  the  King  to 
order  that  no  one  should  be  suffered 
to  leave  the  city  that  night  But 
the  equerries  mounted  with  all 
haste,  reached  the  gate  before  the 
prevot,  and  were  soon  beyond  the 
walls.  The  King  of  Navarre,  who 
had  gone  out  to  hunt  at  the  first 
dawn,  was  returning  when  they 
reached  Senlis,  and  asked  In  asto- 
nishment the  cause.  D*Aubigne 
soon  acquainted  him  with  his  pro- 
ceedings. "  The  King,"  said  he, 
"  knows  every  thing.  Death  and 
shame  are  in  the  road  to  Paris. 
Every  other  place  offers  you  life 
and  glory.  Sedan  or  A!en9on  will 
give  you  the  best  refuge,  his  time 
to  withdraw  from  the  hands  of  your 
jailers,  and  throw  yourselves  into 
those  of  your  true  friends."  Henry 
answered  with  the  lively  laconism, 
"  Fewer  reasons  would  be  enough." 
But  on  this  trying  occasion  he 
showed  a  humanity  which  did  him 
even  more  honour  than  his  gallant 
promptitude.  His  attendants,  In 
the  bruta  impulse  of  passion  and 


fear,  proposed  to  kill  the  two  gen- 
tlemen appointed  to  keep  him  in 
view.  He  firmly  refused  to  suffer 
this  atrocity,  and  prepared  to  get 
rid  of  them  in  a  gentler  manner. 
Calling  St  Martin  to  his  side,  he 
told  him,  that  a  gentleman  just  ar- 
rived from  Paris  had  brought  him 
intelligence  that  reports  were  spread 
of  his  intention  to  join  the  Duke  of 
Alengon,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
he  desired  M.  St  Martin  to  go  to  the 
King,  and  enquire  whether  it  was 
the  royal  pleasure  that  he  should 
return  to  Paris,  to  disprove  the 
charge,  or  continue  where  he  was, 
and  hunt  as  usual.  St  Martin  gal- 
loped off  to  fulfil  his  mission.  But 
his  brother  commissioner  was  still 
to  be  disposed  of.  This  was  effect- 
ed with  the  dexterity  of  a  valet  in  a 
Spanish  interlude.  Henry,  instead 
or  returning  to  his  usual  quartera, 
seemed  suddenly  struck  with  the 
idea  of  passing  the  night  at  Senlis. 
To  get  rid  of  the  ennui  of  the  even- 
ing in  a  little  French  town,  and 
amuse  his  household,  he  ordered  a 
play  by  a  set  of  strollers,  to  whom 
one  of  his  equerries  had  been  alrea* 
dy  sent,  and  with  M.  De  Spolanffe 
and  his  suite  went  to  enjoy  the 
comedy.  In  the  midst  of  this  gay 
performance,  Henry  turned  to  De 
Spolange,  observed  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  in  not  sending  St 
Martin  to  Beauvais  Nangin,  where 
the  King  was,  instead  of  Paris,  and 
expressed  his  anxiety  that  he  should 
ride  off,  and  make  the  explanation, 
without  a  moment's  delay.  De 
Spolange,  suspecting  nothing  from 
a  man  amusing  himself  with  the 
drolleries  of  a  little  provincial  stage, 
ordered  his  horse,  and  rode  to  meet 
his  Majesty.  Henry,  thus  freed,  had 
now  to  act  for  himself.  Selecting  a 
few  of  his  hunting  party  to  follow 
him,  he  left  the  comedy  behind, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  all 
night  through  the  forest,  suffering 
severely  from  the  cold  and  the 
rudeness  of  the  road.  But  the  par- 
ty pushed  on  unpursued,  yet  meet- 
ing some  of  those  chances  which  be- 
long to  adventurers  in  that  curious, 
ly  diversified  period.  The  courage 
of  an  old  woman  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  Henry.  As  he  forced  his 
horse  with  some  difiiculty  Uirough 
her  hedge,  the  heroine  armed  her- 
aelf  with  a  hatchet,  and  conceiving 
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him  and  hU  troop  to  be  thievee, 
aimed  a  de»perate  blow  at  his  back. 
D*Aab1gne  rortunately  saw  it  in  time 
to  ward  off  the  weapon,  or  the  fates 
of  France  misht  have  been  changed. 
Their  next  adventure  was  of  a  more 
dramatic  description.  As  they  were 
approaching  a  village  at  dawn,  of 
which  they  knew  nothing,  and  in 
which  they  might  consequently 
dread  discovery  and  seizure,  they 
saw  a  gentleman  riding  fast  towards 
them,  who  stilted  his  purpose  to  be 
an  entreaty  that  they  should  not 
i^x  their  quarters  in  the  village, 
which  was  his  property,  and  which 
he  naturally  areaded  to  see  the 
scene  either  of  plunder  or  a  skir- 
mish  with  some  of  the  roving 
troops  of  the  time.  They  willingly 
granted  his  request  of  not  stopping 
in  the  village^  as  haste  was  Indis- 
pensable ;  but  to  prevent  liis  giving 
information  in  case  of  their  pursuit, 
stipulated  that  he  should  go  alon^ 
with  them  aa  far  as  Ghateauneui. 
The  stranger  had  all  the  native  spi- 
rit of  communication,  and  caught 
with  the  ^iety  of  Henry's  wit, 
and  mistakmg  him  for  an  inferior 
peraon  to  Koquelaire,  who  was 
more  handsomely  dressed^  rode  by 
his  side,  telling  him  stories  of 
all  kinds.  Among  the  reet,  he 
thought  fit  to  enlighten  the  party 
with  tales  of  Parisian  scandal,  all 
which  were  received  with  great 
laughter*  Encouraged  by  this  re* 
cepdon,  the  unconscious  French- 
man touched  upon  the  current  sto- 
ries of  the  Court,  until  he  came  to 
the  Queen  of  Navarre.  The  con« 
duct  of  that  Princess  had  been  alto- 

? [ether  undisguised,  and  France  was 
uU  of  the  most  unblushing  narnip 
tivea  of  her  Parisian  life.  As  the 
name  was  mentioned,  all  the  party 
looked  grave;  but  the  Frenchman 
was  irrestrainable.  Delighted  with 
his  own  talent,  he  went  on  through 
the  whole  round  of  his  recollections 
of  this  showy  queen,  and  with  such 
extravagance,  that  the  general  gravity 
gave  way,  Henry  himself  being  the 
first  to  laugh  at  the  ridiculous  nature 
of  the  scene.  And  thus,  with  roars  of 
laughter,  and  each  one  adding  to  the 
supreme  happiness  of  the  story- 
teller, they  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
Cbateauneuf.  *'  Open  the  gates,  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Navarre  I " 
was  the  cry  of  the  noraemen  that 
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rode  forward  to  the  walls.  The  un» 
fortunate  wit  looked  round,  and  to 
his  dismay  found  whom  he  had 
been  enlightening  in  the  mysteries 
of  his  household.  Expecting  no- 
thing short  of  instapt  vengeance 
from  Henry,  he  fled  for  shelter  to 
D'Aubign^,  who  pledged  himself 
for  his  safety,  but  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  he  should  return  to  his 
village  by  the  route  prescribed  to 
him ;  and  to  prevent  his  giving  in- 
formation, sent  him  by^  a  circuit 
which  prolonged  his  journey  to 
three  days. 

On  the  King  of  Navarre's  reaching 
Alen^on,  he  reaped  the  first  fruit  or 
his  enterprise  in  the  arrival  of  250 
Huguenot  cavaliers^  all  ready  to  take 
service.  But  there  was  one  arrival 
which  excited  universal  surprise; 
this  was  no  other  than  Fervaques! 
Treachery  was  the  breath  and  life  of 
the  court;  within  two  hour^  after 
he  had  made  his  discovery  to  the 
monarch,  he  heard  the  celebra- 
ted Crillon  calling  to  him  from  the 
street.  He  rose,  went  to  the  win- 
dow, and  there  received  sufficient 
evidence  of  what  a  traitor  gains  by 
dealiog  with  traitors.  <*  You  had 
scarcely  left  the  room,"  said  Crillon, 
*'  before  the  King  said  to  those  im* 
mediately  round  him,  amon^  whom 
I  was,  *  See  that  traitor  going  out 
It  was  he  who  first  put  the  desire  of 
escaping  into  my  brother-in-law's 
head,  and  a  thousand  other  evil 
thoughts  besides.  And  now  he  comea 
to  tell  me  of  it,  only  that  he  may 
betray  us  both  alike.  I  shall  have 
the  fellow  hanged,  for  he  is  not  wor- 
thy of  being  beheaded.'  Now," 
added  Crillon,  "  you  must  look  to 
▼ourself.  For  my  part,  I  must  not 
let  myself  he  seen  here ;  but  I  hope 
you  will  not  ruin  me  for  this  proof 
of  my  wishing  you  safe  and  well." 
Fervaques  took  this  midnight  ad- 
vice, got  on  his  horse  without  delay, 
and,  with  the  most  signal^ffrontery, 
came  post  haste  to  offer  his  services 
to  Henry.  He  had  still  to  defend 
himself  against  the  strong  charges 
of  D'Aubign6;  but  this  he  managed 
with  tolerable  skill,  saying  that  Ma* 
dame  Carnavalet  had  first  revealed 
the  whole  detlgn  to  the  King ;  and 
that,  to  add  to  her  own  credibility, 
she  had  Insisted  on  his  confirming 
her  story.  He  pleaded  the  lady's 
Influence  aa  an  argument  which  no 
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Prenefamaii  could  think  of  reftisllDg. 
**  And  besides/'  he  observed,  *'  all  the 
mischief  was  already  4<^ne,  and  he 
could  only  repeat  what  was  already 
in  the  royal  possession."  Henry 
acknowledged  the  force  of  an  argu- 
ment which  his  life  too  scandalously 
exemplified,  and  received  the  rene- 
gade into  his  service. 

In  1576,  the  Kine  of  Navarre  ab« 
Jured  Popery,  which  he  had  adopted 
evidently  for  purposes  of  dissimula* 
tion,  immediately  after  the  King's 
denunciation  to  the  Prince  of  Cond^ 
of  mass,  death,  or  the  Bastile  I  So 
lightly  had  the  leading  Huguenots 
begun  to  wear  their  religion.  But 
a  crisis  was  at  hand,  which  was  to 
inflict  the  lash  still  more  heavily  on 
France,  and  to  lay  bare  the  secrets 
of  many  a  hypocritical  heart.  The 
pacification,  by  which  the  Queen- 
mother,  now  virtual  sovereign,  had 
attempted  in  1577  to  lull  the  fears 
of  the  Huguenots,  had,  like  all  the 
pacifications  of  this  most  artful  of 
women,  who  prided  herself  on  her 
skill  in  negotiation,  failed  of  its  ob- 
ject on  both  sides.  It  had  nor  en^ 
feebled   the  strength   of   the    Hu>> 

f;uenots,  by  alluring  them  into  re^ 
lance  on  the  government }  and  it 
had  not  confirmed  the  allegiance  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  the  crown. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Protestants 
felt  new  grounds  of  complaint  in  the 
evasive  performance  of  the  treaty ; 
and  the  Roman  Catholics,  indignant 
Et  the  royal  endurance  of  Protes- 
tants within  the  realm,  resolved  on 
takinff  their  extirpation  into  dielr 
own  hands,  and  proclaiming  an  un* 
mitigable  war.  Thus  originated  the 
memorable  League ;  In  the  first  In- 
stance simply  an  association  of  pri- 
vate persons,  making  an  engagement 
among  themselves  to  defend  the 
state  and  the  Romish  religion  against 
all  assailants.  But  this  result  of 
bigotry  was  speedily  turned  to  poli- 
tical objects.  The  Duke  of  Guise, 
bold,  ambitious,  bigoted,  and  perse- 
cuting, was  the  emblem,  and  the 
universal  favourite  of  the  party. 
Projects  were  formed  to  place  him 
on  the  throne,  to  which  it  was 
asserted,  that  as  the  descendant  of 
Charlemagne,  he  had  a  right  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  descendants  of 
gugo  Oapet,  whose  title  was  at  best 
unded  on  suooessful  uiurpation. 
The  League  spread  itpldly  i  fUlages, 
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towns,  cities,  joined  in  this  coTenant 
of  extermination.  All  the  leading 
names  of  the  Romanists  were  soon 
found  in  its  registerii,  until  at  last 
the  King,  in  the  full  conscioufcness 
that  he  was  signing  a  conspiracy 
against  his  own  throne,  as  much  as 
a  decree  of  homicide  against  his  own 
subjects,  took  the  pen  into  a  tremb- 
ling hand,  and  wrote  his  degrada- 
tion. 

But  the  Protestants  were  now  fully 
awake.  Henry  called  on  D'Aubigne 
for  a  new  exertion  of  his  qualidee, 
and  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  the 
Huguenots  in  the  whole  west  and 
north  of  France.  The  undertaking 
was  hazardous  In  the  midst  of  so 
universal  a  preparation  for  war.  But 
it  was  effected ;  and  the  chiefs  began 
to  assemble  their  followers.  His 
next  object  was  to  have  an  interview 
with  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Marshal 
de  Coss^.    Here  he  ran  hourly  dan- 

Ser  of  being  arrested  and  slain.  But 
e  persevered ;  and  by  the  help  of  a 
disguise,  contrived  to  meet  the  Mar- 
shal. The  old  soldier  strongly  dis- 
suaded him  from  attempttDg  the 
Duke  s  saying,  that  he  was  so  unpur- 
posed and  feeble,  that  "  if  the  King 
sent  him  an  order  for  his  own  be- 
heading, he  would  not  dare  to  refuse 
his  signature."  He  had  described 
the  Duke  well,  but  the  brave  emis- 
sary was  determined  to  leave  nothing 
untried,  and  went  to  a  masked  ball 
given  at  the  court.  His  escape  here 
was  narrow.  While  he  was  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the 
Duke,  one  of  the  Queen's  maids  of 
honour,  who  knew  him  under  his 
mask,  came  up  and  pointed  to  two 
ofHcers,  who  were  ordered  to  seise 
his  person,  his  intention  of  coming 
to  tne  masquerade  having  by  some 
mccident  been  discovered.  She  de- 
sired him  to  leave  the  palace  as  fast 
as  possible.  But  a  precipitate  flight 
now  would  only  have  the  effect  of 
betraying  him.  He  preserved  his 
presence  of  mind,  and  talked  gaily 
with  the  lady,until  in  movingthrough 
the  apartment,  they  got  behind  the 
King  and  Queen.  He  saw  that  now 
was  the  only  chance  of  escape.  He 
left  his  fair  companion,  and  gliding 
through  the  Queen's  closet,  made 
his  way  to  the  court-yard,  where  the 
attendanti  of  the  roasauers  were. 
He  there  exchanged  olothss  with  his 
footmaoi  and  amr  loitering  for  a 
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wkile  MBOO^  the  fttlendants  as  one 
of  themtelfof,  found  bis  way  into 
tlio  royal  atablea,  where,  while  en* 
gaged  probably  In  contriring  to  ob- 
lain  a  horse  of  hit  majesty's  for  his 
night's  expedition,  he  met  a  menial 
who  bad  been  left  in  charge  of  a  boat 
on  the  riirer.  Entering  into  conver« 
satioD,  he  induced  the  unsuspecting 
down  to  ferry  him  across,  and  was 
thus  placed  in  unhoped-for  safety. 

But  neither  the  hazards  of  this 
most  perilous  journey,  nor  his  own 
mental  resources,  were  yet  exhaust- 
ed. As  he  had  nearly  reached  Hen* 
ry's  quarters,  he  accidentally  crossed 
the  route  of  a  large  body  of  Roman* 
ist  soldiery  going  to  surprise  a  ear- 
fison  commanded  by  M.  St  Gelais,  a 
brare  and  intimate  friend  of  his  own. 
He  resolved  to  postpone  every  thing 
10  saWng  St  Gelais.  But  how  to 
five  him  warning  was  the  difficulty. 
He  took  the  bold  chance  of  throwing 
himself  in  their  way,  and  saffering 
himself  to  be  talcen  prisoner.  As  a 
Huguenot,  he  might  have  been  shot 
or  hanged  at  the  moment,  but  his 
good  fortune  prevailed,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  march  with  the  troops. 
With  tills  order  he  gladly  complied ; 
marched  all  day,  and  at  night  made 
his  escape  throuirh  the  vanguard  to 
tiie  garrison.  All  were  instantly  on 
the  alert,  and  when  the  assailants 
arrived,  St  Gelais  gave  them  a  des- 
perate reception,  and  defeated  them, 
D'Aubigtt^  fighting  among  the  fore* 
most,  and  contributing  nobly  to  the 
defence  of  his  fellow  Protestants. 

The  war  rapidly  began  to  assume 
a  more  decided  form.  In  March 
1677,  the  League  was  authoritatively 
published,  whereby  all  who  signed 
It  were  pledged  **  to  suffer  no  reli- 
gion but  the  Romish  to  exist  within 
ue  borders  of  France."  The  armies 
on  both  sides  now  mustered,  but 
their  equality  of  force  prevented 
general  movements.  The  enterprises 
of  the  partisan  troops  on  both  sides 
were  more  active  than  ever.  The 
town  of  Marmonde,  well  garrisoned 
and  strong,  seemed  to  D'Aubign6 
and  La  Nou^  worth  a  conquest.  But 
here  their  known  gallantry  felt  the 
common  caprice  ofmilitary  fortune. 
Tlie  garrison  waa  found  to  be  three 
tlmea  the  number  of  the  besiegers^ 
uid  the  attempt  failed  after  some 
daring  efforts.  D'Aubigntf  signalised 
himself  In  this  unlucky  affair  not 
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more  by  his  bravery  than  by  its 
romantic  spirit.  On  his  advance,  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  to  storm  the 
ramparty  perceiving  that  he  was  the 
only  one  who  wore  brassets,  a  piece 
of  armour  to  protect  the  arms,  he 
took  them  off,  and  flung  them  away, 
that  he  might  have  no  advantage  over 
his  comrades.  And  afterwards,  in 
the  heat  of  the  mil^t  while  he  was 
actually  engaged  sword  in  hand 
with  one  of  the  enemy,  seeing  that  a 
bracelet  of  his  mistress's  hair,  which 
he  wore  on  his  left  arm,  had  taken 
fire  from  the  discharge  of  a  musket* 
shot  which  had  touched  him,  he 
threw  his  sword  into  his  left  hand, 
that  he  might  save  the  bracelet  with 
his  right,  and  thus  left  his  life  at  the 
mercy  of  his  enemy;  he,  however, 
escsped,  and  added  this  laurel  to  his 
chivalry. 

Hts  talents  were  now  to  be  tried 
in  another  direction.  A  striking 
peculiarity  of  this  great  civil  war 
was  the  constant  mixture  of  negotia* 
tion  with  arms.  While  acts  of  des- 
perate violence  were  constantly  com- 
mitted, an  underhand  and  not  less 
difficult  struggle  of  minds  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  attempts  to  detach 
eminent  persons  from  either  side. 
The  Marshal  D'Amville,  who  carried 
with  him  the  influence  of  the  house 
of  Montmorencit  was  now  the  object 
of  the  royal  party.  He  had  long 
adhered  to  Henry,  but  his  being  a 
Roman  Catholic  gave  strong  hopes 
of  his  desertion.  The  King  of 
Navarre  selected  D*Aubien6  for  the 
delicate  task  of  sounding  him.  The 
negotiator  was  still  but  twenty-seven 
years  old ;  but  he  was  already  an  old 
counsellor,  and  Henry  made  his 
choice  in  full  knowledge  of  his  abi- 
lities. The  whole  negotiation  was 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  dex- 
terous even  of  French  intrigue,  and 
miffht  serve  as  a  model  or  address 
ana  promptitude.  D'Aubign4  set 
out,  bearing,  as  his  ostensible  com- 
mission, some  orders  relative  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Protestant  deputies 
with  the  marshal ;  but  with  the  more 
important  orders  to  obtain  from  him 
a  pledge  under  his  hand  of  his  fide- 
lity  to  the  Huguenots,  to  induce  him 
to  put  his  army  in  march  for  Au- 
vergne,  and  to  send  the  King  of 
Navarre  some  contribution  to  his 
narrow  fioanees  for  the  war.  On 
D*Aubign6's  arrival  at  ThoulottsOf 
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hit  first  object  was  to  avoid  being 
taken  before  ComusBODythe  Royaliat 
governor.  This  he  efiPected  by  adopt- 
inff  the  jargon  of  an  Italian  courier 
belonffiDg  to  the  Queen- Mother's 
establishment.  Thus  passing  undis- 
covered into  the  city,  he  happened 
to  alight  at  an  inn,  where  he  found 
an  old  gentleman  of  the  marshal's 
suite,  who  enquired  the  news  from 
the  courts  and  with  the  garrullity  of 
old  age  talked  a  great  deal  in  return. 
The  adroit  envoy  imniediately  form- 
ed his  plan  to  extract  all  the  old 
counsellor's  knowledge,  and  after 
amusing  him  with  stories  of  the 
court,  made  a  confident  of  him; 
saying,  in  a  tone  of  peculiar  serious- 
ness, "  that,  from  what  he  had  just 
heard,  he  was  afraid  his  journey  was 
made  in  vain."  The  old  man  asked 
the  reason.  *'  To  say  the  truth," 
was  the  reply,  "  I  have  been  com- 
missioned by  the  Queen*  Mother  to 
treat  with  the  marshal  on  some  rather 
important  matters ;  but  from  what  I 
hear,  he  is  on  the  point  of  a  new 
arrangement  with  the  heretics.  In 
these  circumstances,  of  course,  no- 
thing is  left  for  me  but  to  return 
without  another  word."  The  old 
gentleman,  now  doubly  gratified 
wth  a  diplomatic  secret,  and  anxious 
that  a  royal  negotiation  should  meet 
no  impediment  which  he  could  take 
out  of  its  way,  begged  of  D*Aubign6 
to  avoid  this  precipitate  movement, 
and  assured  him  that  he  was  totally 
mistaken  in  his  notions  of  the  mar- 
shal's inclination  for  the  Protestant 
side.  But  his  hearer  was  not  to  be 
easily  convinced,  and  they  continued 
to  argue,  until  he  had  roused  the 
giddy  counsellor,  in  the  ardour  of 
controversy,  to  disclose  all  he  knew, 
and  give  a  succession  of  irresistible 
proofs  of  the  marshal's  actual  adhe* 
rence  to  the  roval  party.  On  their 
separating  for  the  night,  D'Aubiffn^ 
immediately  sent  a  letter  in  cipher 
to  Henry,  acquainting  him  with  the 
Intended  defection,  and  that  D'- ' 
Amville  waited  only  to  be  enabled 
to  signalize  his  treachery  by  giving 
up  some  of  the  Protestant  fortresses^ 
and  thus  render  himself  more  im* 
portant  to  his  new  allies.  He  then 
left  the  city,  to  find  out  the  Marshal 
himself,  and  obtain  final  proof  of  his 
perfidy. 

Next  morning  the  counsellor  has- 
tened to  the  governor's  levee   to 
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boast  of  what  he  had  done  In  retard- 
ing the  Queen's  envoy  Uie  night 
before.  But  the  governor  had  seen 
nothing  of  the  envoy,  and  shrewdly 
suspecting  that  his  old  friend,  who 
was  now  in  high  perplexity  at  hb 
non-appearance,  had  been  egregious- 
ly  duped,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  troop  of  horse,  galloped  after  D - 
Aubigne,  and  came  upon  him  unex- 
pectedly in  one  of  the  little  towns 
on  the  road.  The  Duke  de  Joyeuse, 
governor  of  the  province,  was  then 
at  Corcassone,  and  there  the  prisoner 
was  carried.  On  the  way  he  gave 
the  only  specimen  of  his  impru- 
dence, but  an  imprudence  which  his 
daring  spirit  would  have  been  at  all 
times  ready  to  commit.  The  troops 
beginning  to  insult  the  name  of 
Henry  and  the  Protestants,  he  called 
out  that  all  and  any  of  them  who 
used  such  language  were  villains  and 
liars,  which  so  inflamed  those  rough 
fellows  that  ho  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life.  When  he  was  at  last 
brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  de  Joyeuse  he  found  that  it 
was  Cornuason's  intention  to  try 
him.  The  result  would  probably 
have  been  his  death.  But  D*  Aubigne, 
instantlv  darting  forward  out  of  the 
grasp  of  his  guards,  held  out  a  letter 
to  the  duke,  who  advanced  to  receive 
it.  De  Joyeuse,  well  acquainted  with 
his  name,  now  desired  that  the  en- 
quiry should  take  place  before  him- 
self, and  an  opportunity  of  defence 
being  thus  given,  he  dexterously  and 
wittily  answered  the  charges.  As  to 
his  having  passed  through  Tlioulouse, 
without  Doing  discovered  by  Cor- 
nusson,  he  keenly  said  that  the  fault 
was  the  governor's,  not  his.  That  he 
was  a  Huguenot,  and  that  it  was  no 
affair  of  his  to  teach  Roman  Catholic 
soldiers  and  officers  their  duty.  This 
forbade  all  reply.  On  the  talkative 
old  gentleman's  stories,  he  readily 
admitted  that  he  had  listened  to  a 
^reat  deal  which  the  counsellor  very 
idly  spoke,  and  had  also  learned  that 
the  Marshal  D' Amville  had  not  yet 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  his  future 
proceedings.  But  if  the  old  gentle- 
man chose  to  talk  of  such  matters, 
still  it  was  no  crime  in  any  one  else 
to  let  him  have  his  gratification. 
This,  too,  was  without  answer.  As 
to  the  insults  offered  to  the  troops, 
he  loftily  appealed  to  the  national 
sense  of  honour^  whether  a  friend 
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and  soldier  of  Henry  of  Navarre  ing  his  best  efforts  traversed  by  their 
should  suffer  opprobrious  language  childish  fears^  or  equally  childish 
to  be  used  to  a  prince  and  soldiers  presumption.  He  further  learned^ 
who  had  fought  so  gallantly^  and  that  his  information  was  doubted  at 
finished  by  saying,  that,  the  moment  the  Huguenot  headquarters,  and  that 
he  had  delivered  his  despatches  to  Segur's  despatches  to  Henry  were 
the  Marshal  D*Amville,  he  was  pre-  constantly  full  of  confidence  in  the 
pared  to  re.tum,  put  himself  into  the  Marshal.  Still  he  was  not  exhausted, 
bauds  of  the  King's  lieutenant,  and  He  had  only  to  try  another  resource, 
maintain  his  words  with  his  sword.  The  employment  of  the  sex  in  di- 
The  defence  was  triumphant  Joy-  plomacy  has  always  been  common 
euse  treated  him  with  the  honour  of  in  France,  but  his  instrument  on  the 
a  captain,  and  even  gave  him  an  present  occasion,  though  one  of  the 
escort  to  D'Amville.  sex,  must  be  acknowledged  to  have 
When  he  arrived  at  the  Marshars  been  of  an  unusual  order.  He  had 
quarters  at  Pezenas,  difficulties  been  casually  introduced  to  a  woman 
thickened  upon  him.  He  found  the  of  fortune,  of  great  talents,  and  highly 
Marshal  Bellegarde  already  there,  respected  by  both  sides,  but  strongly 
negotiating  for  the  Court;  the  Hu-  attached  to  the  Huguenot  cause. 
ffuenot  deputies,  sincere  but  unin-  This  was  the  celebrated  Madame 
formed  men,  ready  to  confuse  every  D'Uaez,  no  part  of  whose  celebrity 
thing,  and  the  Sieur  Segur,  Henry's  could  arise  n:om  her  youth  or  beau- 
ostensible  agent,  ready  to  believe  ty,  for  she  was  a  hundred  years  old. 
every  thing.  His  first  act  in  this  But  she  had  singularly  retained  her 
emergency  was  to  examine  the  mental  powers,  and  her  natural  ar- 
ground  for  himself.  But  this  must  dour  of  heart.  This  extraordinary 
require  time,  and  his  expedient  to  person  undertook  to  discover  the 
obtain  it  was  as  happy  as  any  in  the  actual  state  of  the  royal  negotia- 
whole  course  of  his  diplomacy,  tion,  which  she  accomplished  by 
Where  every  man  round  him  was  a  engaging  Marshal  Bellegarde  in  an 
spy,  any  attempt  at  soliciting  formal  argument  on  the  hazards  of  relying 
permission  to  remain  in  the  town  on  the  King's  engagements;  until 
would  have  nullified  all  his  objects,  she  provoked  him  to  the  singular 
He  proceeded  otherwise.  Drawing  imprudence  of  actually  showiug  her 
up  for  himself  a  new  letter  of  in-  the  royal  instructions  for  his  treaty 
structions,  of  the  most  trifling  nature,  with  D'Amville.  The  old  lady  fix- 
he  desired  Segur  to  mention  his  ed  them  in  her  memory,  while  she 
name  to  the  Marshal  as  a  person  of  read  them ;  and,  immediately  on 
utter  insignificance  at  Henry's  Court.  Bellegarde  taking  his  leave,  repeat- 
The  presentation  of  his  letter  was  ed  them,  the  greater  part  word  for 
still  more  effectual,  and  D'Amville^  word,  to  D'Aubign6,  who  carefully 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  Segur's  wrote  them  down,  and  reserved  the 
description,  thousht  him  entirely  document  for  his  further  operations. 
beneaUi  his  consideration.  Thus  The  occasion  speedily  arrived.  As- 
he was  suffered  to  remain  in  close  certaining  that  Bellegarde  was  con- 
watch  of  all  his  conduct,  without  fined  to  his  chamber  by  indisposi- 
being  an  object  of  any  man's  atten-  tion,  he  paid  him  a  visit;  and  after 
tion,  and  he  took  care  to  aid  the  some  cursory  remarks,  turning  to 
idea,  by  joining  eagerly  in  all  the  him,  gravely  requested  of  him  to 
sports  common  to  the  young  nobles  give  his  honour  that  he  would  not 
surrounding  the  Marshal.  But  his  disclose  the  author  of  the  important 
nights  were  otherwise  employed,  intelligence  which  he  was  about  to 
He  held  conferences  with  the  Hu-  communicate.  The  Marshal  gave 
guenot  deputies,  and  sent  off  con-  his  word.  **  Now,  then,"  said  D'Au- 
stant  despatches,  to  warn  the  Hu-  bign6,  "  I  have  to  tell  you  that  your 
guenot  garrisons,  which  he,  day  by  secret  instructions  are  already  di- 
day,  ascertained  to  be  the  intend-  vulged,  and  also  that  they  are  in 
ed  objects  of  attack.  Yet  those  my  possession."  He  then  pressed 
were  not  all  his  difficulties.  He  at  the  astonished  Marshal  with  the  dis- 
length  found  the  deputies  as  in-  grace  which  he  would  bring  on  him- 
tractable  as*  they  were  ill  informed,  self  by  involving  D'Amville,  his  pro- 
and  was  in  perpetual  danger  of  see*  tector  and  early  patron,  in  defection. 
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•<  Betides,"  added  he,  ''the  King 
never  keepB  an  engagement;  and,  in 
conBequence,  you  will  have  the  dis- 
honour of  not  merelv  degrading 
your  friend  by  an  act  for  which  aU 
France  will  cry  out  against  you,  but 
of  making  both  him  and  yourself 
dupes  to  a  faithless  Court/'  The 
Marshal  argued  generally  for  a  while 
against  the  idea  of  faithlessness  on 
the  King's  side;  but  on  his  being 
asked,  in  the  language  of  the  in- 
structions, whether  the  Kinffwould 
ever  displace  De  Joyeuse,  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  and  others  named  in  them, 
to  make  room  for  D*Amville's 
friends,  the  Marshal,  urged  to  the 
utmost,  pledged  himself  to  the  per- 
formance of  each  and  all  the  condi- 
tions. D'Aubign6  had  now  gained 
one  point  But  he  still  had  two  to 
carry;  one  was  the  direct  com- 
munication of  those  promises  to 
Henry,  which  alone  would  furnish 
irrefragable  evidence ;  and  the 
pther  was  to  retard  the  negotia- 
tion with  D'Amville.  The  first 
he  partially  obtained  by  throwioe 
out  a  hint,  that  Henry's  poverty,  and 
the  general  anxiety  of  his  situation, 
might  render  him  not  unlikely  to 
join  in  the  treaty  with  the  Marshal 
D'Amville,  if  the  terms  were  fairly 
laid  before  him;  and  the  next  he 
fully  obtained,  through  their  unwil- 
lingness to  obstruct  so  important  a 
chance  as  that  of  bringing  over  the 
leader  of  the  Huguenots,  by  any 
immediate  hostilities.  Thus  the 
royalist  arms  were  paralyzed,  and 
an  enterprise  on  foot  countermand- 
ed. From  Belle^arde  he  went  to 
D'Amville  himself;  and  on  telling 
him  that  he  was  ac(]^uainted  with 
the  whole  progress  ot  the  negotia- 
tion, the  Marshal,  finding  deceit 
hopeless,  promptly  proposed  that 
Henry  should  be  applied  to  join 
him.  While  he  thus  harangued  him- 
self into  the  snare,  D' Aubigne  broke 
off  the  conference,  and  proposed  in 
turn  that  they  should  settle  every 
thing  at  an  interview  next  day. 
During  the  night  he  sent  Segur  to 
acquaint  the  Huguenot  deputies 
with  his  evidence,  which  they  im- 
mediately sent  off  to  their  towns 
and  leaders.  It  can  be  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  add,  that  the  Marshal 
saw  no  more  of  the  envoy,  he  hav- 
ing set  off  immediately  with  his  in- 
telligence to  Henry,  and  leaving 
the  marehalt  to  reflect  on  their 
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having  been  completely  outwitted 
by  scarcely  more  than  a  boy. 

This  was  an  essential  service;  but 
in  France  all  has  been  intrigue  la 
every  age,  and  D*Aubigne's  sue* 
cesses  only  rendered  him  more  ob- 
noxious to  jealousy,  and  still  more 
strongly  to  the  hatred  of  the  very 
powerml  partv  of  Roman  Catholics, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Malecon- 
tents,  had  ranged  themselves  on  the 
Huguenot  side.  Henry,  unwisely 
afraid  of  losing  the  assistance  of  this 
important  branch  of  his  force,  was 
compelled  to  dissemble,  and  thus 
exhibit  coldness  to  some  of  his  chief 
Protestant  champions.  D'Aubign^'s 
open  nature  disdained  to  compre- 
hend this  subtlety,  which  was  at  all 
times  too  prominent  in  Henry's  cha- 
racter, partly  from  his  fondness  for 
intrigue,  and  partly  from  his  real 
negligence  of  religion;  and  this 
brave  man  at  length  withdrew  alto- 
gether from  a  court  where  his  meritiS 
were  undervalued.  But  he  was  de- 
termined not  to  be  idle,  and  went 
with  some  of  his  friends,  offended 
like  himself,  to  join  the  garrison  of 
the  fortress  of  Castel-jatoux,  under 
Vachonniere,  to  whom  he  acted  as 
second  governor.. 

His  activity  was  not  formed  to 
remain  within  walls,  and  he  had 
scarcely  entered  the  fortress,  when 
he  distinguiBhed  his  presence  by  one 
of  those  acts  of  desperate,  though 
frequently  useless  enterprise,  which 
made  the  wars  of  the  League  so 
vivid,  yet  so  wasteful  of  gallant 
blood.  An  expedition  of  eightv  men 
was  concerted  for  reconnoitering 
the  neighbouring  fortress  of  Mer- 
mande,  and  fighting  whatever  they 
might  meet  in  their  way.  But  un- 
luckily the  intention  had  either 
transpired,  or  been  anticipated ;  for 
the  caron  de  Mauzevin,  comman- 
dant of  the  town,  had  already  ga- 
thered reinforcements  from  the 
neighbouring  garrisons,  to  such  an 
amount,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
place  750  musketeers  in  ambush 
on  the  road.  D'Aubigne  advanced 
with  a  party  in  front  or  fifteen  horse, 
and  as  many  foot,  commanded  by 
Captain  Dominge.  But  on  his 
reaching  the  banks  of  the  Garonne, 
he  was  awakened  to  the  hazards  of 
his  position,  by  seeing  a  large  body 
of  troops  on  the  opposite  bank,  pre- 
paring to  embark^  and  fall  on  his 
little  expedition.  But  he  was  a  tried 
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•oldier»  and  bidding  Dominge  make 
Ilia  men  lie  down  bo  as  to  be  unseen, 
he  waited  until  a  considerable  num- 
l>er  had  crossed  the  river,  then  rush- 
ed on  them  while  still  in  the  confu- 
sifm  of  landing,  and  killed  no  less 
than  slxtT,  with  the  loss  of  only  one 
on  his  side.  Still  it  was  evident 
that  to  proceed  was  dangerous,  and 
Yachonniere  proposed  an  immediate 
retreat.  Yet  D  Aubigne,  feeling  a 
•trone  curiosity  to  know  the  cause 
of  so  large  an  assemblage,  and  see- 
ing some  detachments  of  them  cross- 
ing higher  up  the  river,  wished  to 
reconnoitre  them  once  more,  and 
for  that  purpose  moved  his  troop  to 
attack  them  again  in  the  haste  of 
their  landing.  This  was  an  unfor- 
tunate movement.  The  soldiers, 
animated  with  their  success,  and 
eager  to  crush  their  enemy  at  once, 
hurried  on  until  the  march  became  a 
run,  and  in  this  disorder  they  found 
themselves  in  front  of  their  oppo- 
nente,  who  received  them  steadily. 
They  were  greatly  outnumbered, 
and  began  rapidly  to  fall  into  con- 
fusion. At  this  moment  they  were 
chareed  by  a  strong  body  of  horse 
whioi  had  formed  unperceived  be- 
hind the  tewn,  with  the  governor  at 
their  head.  All  order  was  now  lost, 
and  the  fight  was  continued  only 
through  the  inveterate  fury  of  the 
ioidierv.  Yachonniere  was  mor- 
tally wounded  in  the  mdlee,  and 
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flung  under  the  feet  of  D*Aubign6'8 
charger.  D*Aubign6  sprang  on  the 
around,  and  endeavoured  te  place 
his  brave  comrade  across  his  saddle ; 
but,  streaming  with  blood  and  faint, 
he  was  knocked  down,  and  fell  with 
three  dying  men  over  him.  All  were 
now  thinking  only  of  flight,  when 
Dominffe,  looking  back,  saw  D*Au- 
bi^n6,  by  an  extraordinary  exertion 
or  strength,  throw  off  the  bodies, 
and,  rising  te  his  feet,  desperately 
defend  himself  against  a  circle  of 
the  enemy.  Moved  at  the  sight,  he 
induced  three  of  his  officers  to  turn 
with  him,  who,  rushing  on  the  cir- 
cle, broke  through  It,  and  rescued 
D'Aubiffne,  after  he  had  wounded 
three  of  his  assailants  so  severelv, 
that  one  died  of  his  wounds.  He 
now  succeeded  in  setting  D*Au- 
bign6  on  horseback,  and  in  bearing 
him,  though  frequently  obliged  to 
fight  their  pursuers,  who  continued 
to  press  them,  until  they  reached  a 
small  rearguard  which  had  pre- 
served its  order,  and  made  face  for 
the  time.  The  soldiers  again  raged 
te  renew  the  attack,  and  revenge 
their  defeat;  but  they  must  have 
been  undone  but  for  the  fortunate 
retreat  of  the  enemy,  who  fell  back 
towards  their  town,  Mauzevin  ha- 
ving been  wounded  In  this  singu- 
larly sharp  encounter.  D'Aubigne's 
troop  had  left  nearly  half  their  num- 
ber on  the  field. 
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BARNABY  PALAIS  |  TH£  MAN  WHO  **  FELT  filS  WAY.'* 

CHAPTSa  I. 


Tbav  philosopher  was  an  ass, 
who,  trembling  at  the  peril  inherit- 
ed with  his  eyes,  resolved  te  avoid 
all  mischief  by  pulling  them  out. 
We  know,  that  in  this  narrow, 
gloomy  passage,  called  the  world, 
eyes  are,  so  te  speak,  edffed  tools- 
hurting  the  wearer.  We  Icnow  that, 
deceived  by  them,  we  often  shake 
and  wonder  at  a  stalking  giant,  when, 
in  truth,  the  Polyphemus  is  only  a 
swaggering  mountebank  on  wood- 
en stilts, — and  doff  our  caps  to  a 
glistering  glory,  which,  stript  of  its 
outside,  is  more  loathsome  than  an 
ape.  On  the  other  hand,  how  many, 
with  a  wise  tyranny,  use  their  eyes 
as  the  meanest  vasms,  never  suffer- 
ing them  te  play  truant  in  the  sum- 


mer clouds— to  hang  on  summer 
flowers-^to  lose  their  time  with 
unprofitable  exhalations,  or  to  try 
to  spell  the  mystery  of  the  stars! 
No ;  prndentlv  disciplined,  the  ocu- 
lar servants  help  their  masters  te 
dress  and  te  undress — ^to  save  them 
from  posts  and  pillars  when  abroad 
^te  eat  their  meat— and  to  take  es- 
pecial care  that  no  shilling  be  a 
counterfeit.  Alas  I  though  the  best 
philosophers  lack  such  wisdom, 
bamaby  Palms  was  endowed  with 
it  to  fulness.  Locke  has  said,  that 
two  men  looking  at  a  rainbow,  do 
not,  indeed,  see  the  same  rainbow. 
(Two  men,  looking  at  (me  guinea, 
are,  we  conceive,  q|uite  in  another 
position.)     liowy   Mmaby  neyer 
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thought  of  truBtlng  his  eyes  but  with  the  approaching  event — that  he  felt 
the  lovireBt  duties,  instinctively  Iceep-  some  odd  tnritchines  at  the  hearty  as 
ing  them  from  all  delicate  embar'  he  stared  at  the  old  wainscot,  with 
rassments.  In  the  petty,  menial  its  every  worm-hole  familiar  to  him 
wants  of  life,  Bamaby  might  em-  — that  a  something  rose  to  his 
ploy  his  eyes;  in  the  momentous  throat,  as  he  looked  out  upon  the 
concerns  of  this  world,  he  winked,  sea,  tumbling  and  roaring  in  con- 
and  securely — felt  his  way.  cert  with  a  Janusry  ^ale — at  that 
At  the  green  age  of  eighteen,  Bar-  sea  which  had  sung  his  early  luUa- 
naby  possessed  the  ripe  fruit  of  two  bies — that  his  heart,  like  the  ocean- 
score.  But  the  truth  is,  Barnaby  shell,  still  responded  to  the  sound, 
had  never  been  a  child,  in  the  It  is  reasonable  to  believe—though 
nurse's  arms,  he  was  a  very  mani-  we  cannot  substantiate  the  fact — 
kin,  showing  an  extraordinary  pre-  that  some  such  emotions  rose  in  the 
cocity  in  his  choice  of  the  ripest  bosom  of  the  pilgrim.  Of  this, 
apple  and  the  biggest  cake.  Left  however,  we  are  certain :  Barnaby 
as  a  legacy  to  an  only  uncle,  the  looked  with  the  eyes  of  a  devotee 
boy  flourished  after  his  **  own  sweet  towards  a  small  leathern  bag,  lying 

*  will,"  unchecked  and  unassisted  on  the  table  at  the  right  hand  of  his 
save. by  the  scantily- paid  attentions  uncle;  and  Barnaby  continued  to 
of  a  well-meaning  pedagogue,  vege-  gaze  at  the  string  securing  the  neck, 
tating.  in  a  hamlet  some  six  miles  until,  distracted  by  the  appearance 
from  the  Kentish  C4)ast.  Poor  Jo-  of  Patience  Mills,  who — the  more 
shual  he  might  have  learned  of  his  serious  portion  of  the  breakfast  con- 

'  scholar — might  have  sucked  world-  sumed — entered  with  a  dozen  eggs. 
ly  wisdom  even  from  the  suckling.  Now,  Patience  had  a  face  as 
We  repeat  it:  at  eighteen  Barnaby  round,  and  chet^ks  as  red,  as  any 
was  a  match  for  grey  hairs.  pippin, — eyes  blue  as  heaven, — and 
Barnaby  bad  a  deep  respect  for  a  mouth,  as  a  certain  young  man  on 
his  uncle;  in  fact,  so  deep,  it  all  the  coast  avowed,  sweet  as  a  honey- 
but  sank  to  fear.  Thus  our  hero  comb.  Nevertheless,  had  Patience 
spared  no  pains  to  feel  his  way  to  been  some  smoke- dried  hag,  Barna- 
the  heart  of  his  relation,  who,  be  it  by  had  not  visited  her  with  looks 
understood,  enjoyed  the  reputationof  less  charitable.  Patience  replied  to 
a  wealthy  man, — albeit,  old  inhabit-  the  glance  by  a  giggle,  solacing  her- 
■ants  of  the  town  would  sometimes  self,  when  out  of  hearing,  by  mut- 
marvel  how  his  wealth  had  been  ac-  tering  **  glad  he's  going."  Barnaby 
quired.  Palms,  senior,  dwelt  in  a  looked  at  his  uncle's  fingers,  and 
huge  dilapidated  mansion  within  then  at  the  bag.  Heedless  of  the 
gunshot  of  the  sea ;  his  household  hint,  old  Palms  took  an  eg^. 
consisting  of  an  old  man  and  his  "  Come,  eat,  Barney;  eat.  Ye*il 
daughter,  a  pretty,  gay*hearted  lass  have  a  cold  ride  to  London :  the 
of  eighteen.  Old  Palms  was  seated  north- wind's  edged  like  a  scythe, 
in  his  oak  parlour,  steadily  employ-  What  I  not  take  eggs?" 
ed  upon  a  breakfast,  of  which  beef  ■*  Doat  on  'em,  uncle,"  cried  Bar- 
and  Kentish  ale,  with  an  incidental  naby,  aroused,  like  Shylock,  from 
drop  of  white  brandy,  formed  the  "  a  dream  of  money- bags."  The 
principal  part.  Before  him  sat  Bar-  fact  is,  Barnaby  had  that  day  deter- 
naby  in  uim  travelling  attire.  He  mined  to  like  every  thing :  on  that 
looked  and  spoke  the  creature  of  occasion  he  wished  to  leave  a  vivid 
humility.  Could  he  have  made  the  impression  of  his  meekness  and  hu- 
transfer,  he  would  have  ^iven  his  mility.  "  Quite  a  weazel  at  eggs, 
soul  to  his  uncle  as  readily  as  he  uncle,"  continued  Barnaby,  and  he 
advanced  the  mustard.  ^The  truth  began  to  chip  the  shell.    Now,  it  so 

*  Is,  Barnaby  was  about  to  enter  the  happened  that  Barnaby  had  fallen 
world :  he  had  drawn  on  his  boots  upon  an  egg  which,  on  being  open- 

;  for  the  great  pilgrimage  of  life.    In  ed,  emitted  conclusive  evidence  of 

I  a  few  hours  and  he  must  feel  his  its  antiquity.     Old  Palms,  instantly 

*  way  through  the  crowd  of  London,  perceivingthework  of  time,  roared  to 
'  being  destined  to  the  warehouse  of  Barnaby  to  cast  the  abomination  out 

*  Messrs  Nokes  and  Styles,  mercers,  of  the  window.     Barnaby,  however, 
[  City.    Hence  the  reader  may  ima^  determined  to  give  an  example  of 

*  gine  that  Barnaby  was  subdued  by  his  economy— of  his  indifference  to 
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pettj  annojance—sat  like  a  statue, 
still  holding  the  egg  between  his 
thumb  and  linger — his  uncle  apply- 
ing the  same  instruments  to  his  own 
nose. 

"  Out  with  it»  Barney  I "  Barney 
smiled  a  remonstrance,  and  handled 
bis  spoon.  "  Zounds  I "  cried  old 
Palms,  almost  grinning  through  his 
disgust  at  what  he  deemed  the  ]g« 
norance  or  simplicity  of  his  nephew 
— "  Zounds  I  nephew  —  why  —  ha, 
ha ! — you'll  never  eat  it?*' 

Barnaby,  mistaking  the  humour  of 
his  uncle,  nodded  knowingly. 

"  You  will?  I  tell  you  'tis  a 
musty  eg^ — a  bad  egg — pah!  the 
egf  stinks !" 

Bamaby  looked  as  though  he  be- 
lieTed  he  had  won  his  uncle's  heart 
for  ever,  and  then  complacently 
made  answer,  '*  I  don't  care  for  eggs 
overfresh.* 

Now,  we  boldly  declare  the  egg 
of  Bamaby  to  be  a  grander  subject 
for  the  moralist  and  the  romance- 
writer  than  either  the  egg  of  Colum- 
bus, the  famous  roc's  egg  of  the 
Eastern  Princess,  the  golden  egg 
of  Esop,  or  the  egg  of  Mother 
Goose.  Reader,  pause  a  moment, 
and  reflect  on  the  prosperity  of 
whole  hordes  of  people,  whose  suc- 
cess in  life  is  solely  attributable 
to  their  participating  in  the  taste  of 
Bamaby.  Look  at  his  lordship, 
sparkling  with  honours,  and  padded 
with  bank  paper  !  know  ye  to  what 
he  owes  all  this?  Oh,  doubtless  to 
his  high  statesmanlike  qualities — 
his  profound  knowledge — his  inde- 
fatigable industry.  Not  so,  not  so  ; 
the  simple  story  is,  he  was  wont  to 
confidentially  breakfast  with  the 
Minister,  and  on  such  occasions 
showed  that  he  *'  cared  not  for  his 
eggs  over  fresh."  But  shall  we  stay 
at  courts  and  courtiers  ?  No ;  from 
a  palace  to  a  workshop  there  is  ever 
some  ductile  eater — some  omnivo- 
rous, obsequious  Barney  at  break- 
fast, who  has  made,  or  looks  to 
make,  a  figure  in  the  world  by  not 
caring  for  his  eggs  **  over  fresh." 
Many  are  the  ways  in  which  the  tale 
may  be  told.  There  is  Tom  Spangle, 
a  handsome,  healthy,  six-foot  ani- 
mal of  two- and  thirty.  He  had  not 
a  shilling ;  now,  he  rides  blood,  and 
writes  cheques.  Do  you  know  the 
secret  of  the  change  ?  Very  well ; 
he  married  the  ancient,  yellow  wi- 
dow of  an  army- contractor.    Ay, 
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even  so:  he  cared  not  forhia  egg 
"  over  fresh." 

The  avowed  taste  of  Bamaby  was 
not  lost  upon  his  uncle.  The  old 
man  looked  through  the  youth  witli 
a  thinking  eye-^n  eye  that  seemed 
to  read  his  moral  anatomy,  and  then 
uttered  a  long  *'  hem  ! ''  at  the  same 
time  stretching  his  hand  to  the  mo> 
ney-bag.  Invisible  .  fiogers  .  were 
playing  on  the  heart- strings,  of.  Bar- 
nahy, whilst,  from  the  corner,  of  his 
eye,  he  watched  his'  uncle  slowly; 
untie  the  strip  of  knotted  •  leather 
which  "  compressed  the^god  with- 
in." The  bag  was  opened;  its  glo- 
rious contents  blazed  on  'the  .table ; 
and  as  they  rang  upon  ^ the  .oak,. 
Barnahy  instinctively  rose  to  his 
feet,  standing  respectfully  uncover- 
ed in  *'  the  presence." 

*'  Barney,"  said  old  Palms,  and  re- 
verently laid  his  hand  upon  the  gold,  * 
*'  Barney,  my  child,  you'  see  the 
little  hoard  I've  set  apart  for  you." 
The  life-blood  of  Bamaby  tingled  in 
his  very  eyes,  and  his  ears  rang  with 
music.  "You  see  the, few^ savings 
and  scrapings  I  have  made  for  the 
child  of  my  brother.  For  I  feared 
that  you,  an  innocent,  unprotected, 
unassisted  lad,  would  need  the  aid 
which  money  can  alone  afford. 
Barney,  I  trembled  for  the  softness 
of  your  heart— the  simplicity  of  your 
nature."  Here  Barney  felt  almost 
in  peril  of  tears.  "  Yes,  Barney, 
these  were  my  weak  anxieties,  my 
foolish  fears."  Saying  which,  the 
old  man  began  to  return  the  guineas 
to  the  bag.  During  the  operation, 
not  a  word  was  spoken.  Barney, 
scarcely  venturing  to  breathe,  stood 
with  his  head  bent  on  his  breast,  and 
one  eye  on  the  table,  silent  and  sub- 
dued. The  tinkling  of  the  gold— the 
voice  of  Barney's  fortune,  was  alone 
audible ;  and,  as  note  followed  note, 
the  young  expectant  became  pos- 
sessed as  though  he  listened  to 
angelic  trumpets.  The  bag  being 
filled,  Palms  proceeded  to  tie  its 
mouth,  talking  as  he  leisurely  tied. 
"  Bamey,  I  find  my  fears  were  the 
fears  of  ignorance.  You  need  not 
such  a  sum  as  this ;  you  are  already 
rich  in  strength — in  wisdom." 

"  I,  uncle?  "  cried  Barnaby,  sen* 
sitively  shrinking  from  the  compli- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time — struck 
by  the  manner  of  Palms— breaking 
into  a  profuse  sweat,  "  I  strqii^? 
I  wise  ?  Oh,  uncle  t " 
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^*  Come,  BaraejT,  why  so  modest? 
I  say,  strength  and  wisdom,  as  the 
world  goes,  are  yours.  Here  we've 
a  hundred  guineas  in  this  little  bag ; 
what  then?  to  a  lad  of  your  wit 
they're  of  little  worth.  You'll  neTer 
miss  'em.  Now,  here,"  and  Palms 
slid  the  coin.along  the  table^  "  here 
are  five  guineas." 

"  Five !  uncle  I " 

"  Five.  The  reward  of  your  skill 
^.-of  the  skill  you  have  shown  this 
morning." 

<«  Five  guineas?  skill  ?  uncle !  '* 

*<  Never  doubt  it,  Barney ;  take  up 
the  money,  and  never  mistrust  that 
head  of  thine ;  for  well  1  know,  that 
the  fellow  who,  in  this  working 
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world,  cares  not  for  his  eggs  '  over" 
fireshj  will,  in  the  end,  flourish  as 
well  though  he  begin  with  five  gui- 
neas, as  with  five  thousand." 

The  tone  and  manner  of  old  Palms 
forbade  any  reply  on  the  part  of  his 
nephew,  who,  nevertheless,  received 
the  eulogy  with  a  sulkiness  worthy 
of  the  great  cynic.  Indeed,  had 
Barnaby  pocketed  five  snow-balls, 
he  could  not  have  looked  more  blank 
and  frozen ;  could  not  have  mounted 
the  borrowed  horse,  ready  saddled 
to  convey  him  to  London,  with  more 
reluctant  leg,  with  grimmer  counte- 
nance. No  wonder ;  Barnaby  thought 
he  had  securely  felt  his  way:  now 
Barnaby  had  lost  ninety-five  guineas. 


Chapter  IL 


Therb  is  a  golden  volume  vet  to 
be  written  on  tne  first  struggles  of 
forlorn  genius  in  London^  magnifi- 
cent, miserable,  ennobling,  degrad- 
ing London.  If  all  who  liave  suf- 
fered would  confess  their  sufferings 
— would  show  themselves  in  the 
stark,  shivering  squalor  in  which 
they  first  walked  her  streets— would 
paint  the  wounds  which  first  bled  in 
her  garrets — what  a  book  might  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  pride  I — what 
stern,  wholesome  rebukes  for  the 
selfish  sons  of  fortune  I— what  sus- 
taining sweetness  for  the  faint  of 
spirit?  It  is  truoy  the  letters  might 
be  of  blood-^the  tales,  of  agony  and 
horror — of  noble  natures  looking 
serenely,  with  the  hungry  fox  gnaw- 
ing their  bowels — of  disappointment 
sinking  to  despalr--of  misery,  dream- 
ing of,  and  wooing  death ;  and  Uien 
how  many  pettv  shifts  to  mask  a 
haggard  face  with  smiles — how  many 
Self-denials — ^how  many  artifices  to 
hide  a  nakedness  from  laughing 
scorn  I  Nor  would  the  tome  be  all 
of  wretchedness.  No:  beautiful 
emanations  of  the  human  heart*>the 
kindest  minlsterlngs  of  human  affec« 
tions  would  sweeten  and  exalt  many 
a  sad  history.  How  often  should  we 
find  the  lowly  comforting  the  high 
—-the  Ignorant  giving  lessons  to  the 
accomplished— the  poor  of  earth 
aiding  and  sustaining  the  richly- 
dowered  \ 

Barnaby  was  in  London  ,*  but  not 
—our  heart  bounds  as  we  declare  it 
--not  to  add  to  the  number  of  splen- 
did vagabonds,  now  thrust  from  her 
thresholds  to  sleep  In  the  market- 


place, and  now  dining  off  plate 
cheek  by  jowl  with  my  lord.  Barney 
was  speedily  warm,  as  in  wool,  in 
the  house  of  Messrs  Nokes  and 
Styles ;  and  with  the  combined  wis- 
dom  and  delicacy  of  a  spider,  began 
to  feel  his  way  to  the  foibles  of  his 
employers.  Nokes  was  a  man  of 
brass  —  Styles  a  string  of  willow. 
Assured  of  this,  Barnaby  Imme- 
diately felt  the  propriety  of  bowing 
to  the  one,  and  bending  the  other. 

<*Look  at  that  lazy  brute,-* he 
doesn't  draw  a  single  pound,"  re- 
marked the  observing  Nokes,  as  one 
evening,  standing  at  his  warehouse 
door,  he  contemplated  the  progress 
of  a  passing  waggon. 

''Not  baif-a-pound,  sir,"  chimed 
in  Bamabv ;  '*  and  yet,  I  doubt  not, 
he  eats  his  share  of  com  and  hay. 
But  this  It  is  to  be,  as  one  may  say» 
in  partnership  with  those  who  wiU 

"  Rights  Barnaby;"  and  the  coun- 
tenance of  Nokes  darkened,  as  he 
watched  the  easy-goine  quadruped. 

**  They  who  will  worlc,  may  work. 
Will  Mr  Styles  be  here  to-day  ?" 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  query  of 
Barnaby  was  unconsciously  coupled 
with  his  profound  views  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  labour — that  he  had 
innocently  let  fall  a  spark  on  the 
train  of  Nokes's  smothered  feelings. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  conflagration 
were  premeditated,  the  moral  incen- 
diary must  have  glowed  at  the  flat- 
tering proof  of  his  success;  for 
Nokes  was  all  but  suffocated.  The 
blood  rushed  to  his  face — retreated 
— rushed  on— came  back— present- 
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lu[  unto  Bftrney  as  fine  an  exhibition 
of  "humours  and  spirits"  as  that 
recorded  by  the  learned  Peireslcins, 
who  al  the  cost  of  some  words,  set 
forUi  the  useful  lesson  he  acquired 
through  **an  augmenting-glass  or 
microscope/' — showing  how  a  cer- 
tain plebeisn  animal  "setting  him- 
self to  wrestle  with  a  fiea,  was  so 
incenaed  that  his  blood  ran  down 
from  head  to  foot,  and  from  foot  to 
head  again  I"  Wise  PeireslcinsI 
true  philosopher  1  who  from  the 
bickerings  of  small  despised  ani- 
mals extracteth  better  wisdom, 
leameth  surer  self-government,  than 
the  unthinking  million  carry  from  a 
dog-fight^  yea,  from  a  bull- bait  I 
(Reader,  when  thou  shalt  behold  a 
Nokea  bursting  with  envy^  hatred, 
and  UBcharitablenesB,  think  of  the 
learned  lord  of  Peiriesk  and  his 
little  monitor— ponder^  and  let  thy 
soul  be  instructed.) 

'*  Lack*a-dayl  I'd  quite  forgot; 
'tisEpeom  races,"  continued  Barney^ 
IB  aelf-reproval  of  his  unnecessary 
qoeetion,  the  face  of  Nokes  again 
suddenly  resembling  a  chemist's 
bottle  by  candlelight  "  Epsom 
raeee ! "  repeated  the  speaker,  in  a 
•tone  that  left  nothing  further  to  be 
advanced  upon  the  subject.  And 
Mokee  evidently  judged  the  words 
to  be  conclusive;  for  feeling— like 
a  patriot  at  a  public  dinner — more 
than  he  could  express,  with  a  wis- 
dom rarely  exhibited  on  such  occa- 
sions, ho  spoke  not  at  all*  He 
Merely  Jerked  out  his  watch  ;  and, 
at  a  glance^  calculated  that  in  two 
houn  at  most  he  should  be  looked 
for  to  join  his  friends  at  whist 

Mr  Styles,  in  addition  to  his  love 
of  horse  fleeh,  had  a  passion  for  the 
roral  and  picturesque.  He  kept  a 
country  house,  under  whose  hospi- 
taUe  roof  Barney  was  wont  at  times 
to  eat  a  Sabbath  meal,  having  pre- 
viously attended  his  iaviter  to  the 
parish  church.  It  was  a  sight  to 
melt  the  thoughtless  youth  of  Bride- 
wM  to  behold  Barney  during  ser^ 
vice.  There  he  was,  pinned  to  the 
aide  of  hie  employer ;  now  seeking 
out  the  lessons  of  the  day—now, 
with  open  mouth  and  staring  eye- 
balle  (an  expression  d  features  not 
disgraceful  to  any  tombstone),  out- 
■iBgfaig  a  numerous  Sunday-school, 
shrilly  ^piog  in  the  gallery.  It  is 
true,  the  clerk  would  cast  a  look  of 
bitterness ;  but  then,  it  was  avowed 


that  Bamaby  never  opened  his 
mouth,  that  the  poor  man  did  not 
feel  shaken  on  his  throne. 

"  A  most  comfortable  sermon, 
Barney  ?  "  remarked  Styles,  with  a 
certain  air  of  interrogation.  "  Most 
comfortable  ?  " 

'*  I'm  a  wicked  creature,  if  I 
wouldn't  have  given  a  euinea  for 
Mr  Nokes  to  hear  it  Did  you  ob* 
serve,  sir,  how  that  gentleman  with 
the  scarlet  face  and  powdered  head 
was  moved?  Pray,  sir,  who  is 
he?" 

**  Humph  I  He*s  newly  retired 
among  us,  Barney;  I — I  forget  his 
name;  but  they  tell  me  he  has  in  his 
time  been  a  great  player." 

''  No  doubt,  sir ;  no  doubt.  Every 
word  of  the  preacher  seemed  to 
enter  him  like  a  bodkin  I  A  great 
player  1  poor  wretch  I  Surely,  sir, 
ne  can't  have  made  all  his  money  by 
playing  ?  " 

"  Every  penny,  Barney." 
'*  He  keeps  a  coach  ! "  cried  Bar- 
ney, in  a  modulated  tone  of  polite 
amazement 

"  A  house/'  added  Styles  '*  that 
did  belong  to  the  member  of  the 
county — a  town  mansion — and  a 
shooting-box." 

'*  And  all  won  by  playing  ?  Mercy 
upon  usl  The  devil  offers  great 
temptations  I "  moralized  Barney. 

"  Say  what  we  will  of  him,  Bar« 
ney,"  responded  Styles,  with  exem- 
plary liberality  towards  a  fallen  foe; 
*'Bay  what  we  will  of  him,  I  am 
afraid  the  devil  is  no  fool." 

**  And — and"— asked  Barney,  with 
a  face  somewhat  uncorded  from  its 
first  rigidity — ^"what  may  the  gen- 
tleman have  most  played  ?  " 

"  I  can't  exactly  tell,  but  I  believe 
principally  low  parte  ;  such  as  foot- 
men, clowns,  and  country  boys ! " 

"  Parts !  I  mean  games  ?  Chicken^ 
hazard  —  short-whist  —  roulette  — 
rooge-et-noir — or  "—and  Barney  for 
some  seconds  continued  the  inven- 
tory, withaknowledge  of  the  subject, 
quite  extraordinary  as  unexpected. 

"Ghimesl  Understand  me,  Bar- 
ney; I  tell  you  the  man  was  an 
actor,  a  stage  player." 

Barney  could  not  subdue  a  look 
of  disappointment:  in  a  moment, 
however,  he  returned  to  the  subject 
<*  Actor  or  not,  I  am  sure  he  must 
have  played.  La,  sir,  did  you  see 
him  when  the  doctor  thundered  at 
gaming  ?  "    Truth  to  say,  Styles  was 
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one  of  those  profound  sleepers  who 
can  sometimes  snore  at  Jove's  best 
bolts—"  Ha  I   as  I  said,  Td  sell  a 

fuinea  cheap,  so  that  Mr  Nokes  had 
eard  it" 

Styles  looked  meaningly  at  Bar- 
ney— drank  off  a  glass  of  port — 
clasped  his  fingers — glanced  a  mo- 
ment at  his  left  shoe — and  then,  as 
a  magpie  turns  his  head,  lifted  his 
cheek  enquiringly  towards  Nokes's 
well- wisher.  '*  Gaming,  sir,  isn't  it 
a  sort  of  murder  ?  "  Styles  nodded : 
"  wives  and  babes  are  killed  by  it. 
Isn't  it  a  kind  of  arson — such  capi- 
tal houses  are  destroyed  by  itV" 
Styles  nodded  twice.  <*  Isn't  it  the 
worst  of  robberies, — for  the  most 
innocent,  most  painstaking,  most 
upright  of  psrtners  may  be  made 
beggars  by  it  ?  "  Styles  responded 
to  the  last  query  by  a  long  succes- 
sion of  nods.  "  Then,  sir,  and  saving 
your  presence,  I  must  say  again,-* 
I  must  say  " — and  here  Barney 
emptied  his  glass,  as  seeking  cou- 
rage for  the  avowal — **  I  would  have 
given  ^v%  guineas  had  Mr  Nokes 
been  with  us  at  church  this  day." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Barney?" 
asked  Styles,  with  the  look  and  tone 
with  which  folks  usually  address  a 
ghost.    "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  this  I  mean" — and 
Barney  drew  his  chair  in  confiden- 
tial proximity  to  his  matter — *'  this 
1  mean ;  I  must  say  it — I  can't  help 
it — but,  sir,  I  don't  like  whist  clubs." 
And  an  emphatic  blow  upon  the 
table  made  the  glasses  leap  at  the 
aversion  of  the  speaker. 

"No  more' do  I,"  replied  Styles; 
and  in  the  reply  proved  himself  the 
master  of  a  most  difficult  science-— 
the  art  of  saying  very  much  in  very 
liitle.  Now,  whether  the  wine  was 
more  than  usually  subtle,  or  whe- 
ther the  devotion  of  Barney  bad 
suddenly  softened  his  efnployer, — 
certain  it  is,  that  Styles  rapidly  be- 
came an  altered  man.  He  who  was 
usually  silent  and  timid,  became 
loud  and  self-asserting;  inveighing, 
in  good  round  terms,  against  the 
arrogance  and  imprudence  of  Nokes, 
and  upbraiding  himself  for  his  pu- 
sillanimous deference  to  his  dissi- 
pated partner. 

"  I  have  been  a  fool  long  enough, 
Barney,"  insinuated  the  modest 
Styles;  an  assertion  which  his  no 
less  diffident  hearer  ventured  not  to 
ieny.    «  Yes,  yes;  I  have  too  long 
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given  the  reins  out  of  my  own  hands ; 
have  been  a  nobody  in  the  firm." 
Barney  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
leered  acquiescence.  "  A  nobody ! — 
worse  than  nobody  I — a  blockhead — 
a  nincompoop — an  ass  I "  Barney, 
with  great  moral  courage,  bowed  to 
the  justice  of  every  epithet  "  Bat»" 
exclaimed  Styles  for  the  twentieth 
time,  rising  at  the  accomplished 
number,  "Til  be  so  no  longer — 

rii  "— 

We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  a  most  beautiful  peroration  wan, 
at  this  moment,  destroyed — barked 
down,  by  a  yelping  little  spaniel,  un- 
happily for  oratory,  lying  with  ex- 
tended fore-paws  beneath  the  chair 
of  Styles;  the  whole  weight  of 
the  speaker  coming  suddenly  upon 
the  left  leg  of  Kitty,  she  howled  and 
barked  with  a  persevering  vigour 
truly  feminine ;  her  agony  and  help- 
lessness were  not  lost  upon  a  sister ; 
for  Madge,  a  terrier  bitch,  sprang 
from  an  opposite  comer,  and,  in  an 
instant,  almost  joined  her  teeth  in  the 
neck  of  the  wounded.  Kitty  bowled 
in  a  more  intense  treble ;  Madge 
growled  vengeance  in  deep  bass; 
whilst  Styles  and  Barney,  having 
vainly  tried  to  separate  the  dispu- 
tants, for  a  moment  stood  and  looked 
in  each  other's  face, — the  concert  of 
female  voices  still  continuing.  "  Did 
you  ever  see  such  a  tyrannical  fu- 
ry ?  "  asked  Styles,  with  a  hopeless 
look,  pointingat  the  ravenous  Madge. 
— The  appeal  was  too  much  for  the 
sensibility  of  Barney,  who— the  ex- 
clamation struck  from  him  by  a  yet 
higher  shriek  on  the  part  of  Kitty — 
roared  out,—-"  Damn  that  Nokes ! " 
at  the  name  time  aiming  an  ineffec- 
tual kick  at  the  newly-christened. 
Styles  smiled  benevolently  at  the 
oath.  Barney,  moved  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  Kitty,  and  a  blow  upon  his 
ov^n  shin  against  the  chair,  dragged 
forth  the  combatants ;  Styles  tugged 
at  the  spaniel,  whilst  Barney,  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  cock-pit,  placed 
the  tail  of  the  terrier  between  his 
teeth.  At  this  picturesque  moment, 
and  most  unluckily  for  Madge,  the 
servant  bawled  in  at  the  door— 

"  Mr  Nokes ! " 

Down,  with  terrible  force,  came 
the  grinders  of  Barney,  the  terrier 
quitted  the  hold,  and,  tearing  out  of 
the  room,  ran  yelling  close  by  Nokes, 
some  time  her  unsuspecting  name- 
sake. 
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*'  That  room — that  room,  Baniey  I " 
cried  Styles,  and  confasedly  opened 
the  door  of  a  closet,  within  which, 
tilentlj  as  a  spectre,  Barney  felt  his 
way.  Styles,  with  the  sufferiDg; 
spaniel  under  his  arm,  seated  him- 
self in  his  chair;  the  bitch,  with  fe- 
male delicacy,  squeaking  little,  but 
Bfaaking  her  crushed  fore*  paw  re- 
proacMolly  in  the  face  of  the 
destroyer.  Nokes  entered;  his  coun- 
tenance was  lined  and  mysterious  as 
lawyer- written  parchment ;  there 
was  mischief  in  it,  though  obscured 
by  certain  confusion ;  much  malice 
and  no  little  cowardice.  He  coughed, 
bat,  strange  enough,  no  subject 
seemed  to  present  itself.  Luckily, 
he  glanced  at  the  streaming  eyes  and 
quivering  paw  of  Kitty.  "  So — 
humph ! — a  dog-fight  ?  " 

••  It's  very  odd,"  replied  Styles, 
with  the  learned  air  of  an  F.R  S., 
**  it's  very  odd — but  though  Kitty 
and  Madge  have  been  together  these 
five  years,  they  can't  agree.  It's  very 
odd/' 

<*  When  people  can't  agree,"  re- 
turned Nokes,  and  he  looked  a  Co- 
lumbus as  he  propounded  the  moral 
discovery,  '*  they  had  better  part 
Mr  Styles,  for  these  three  months 
I  have  been  confirmed  in  this 
opinion." 

"  Longer— surely,  longer.  'Tis 
two  years  since  Mrs  Nokes  had  a  se- 
parate maintenance." 

Nokes,  touched  by  the  indelicate 
allusion  to  his  domestic  infelicity, 
in  silence  passed  his  five  fingers 
acrosd  his  brow,  and  said,  with  very 
cold  dignity, "  Mr  Styles,  fortunately 
there  are  partnerships  which  may 
be  dimiilved." 

**  Fortunately,"  acquiesced  Styles, 
stroking  the  head  of  Kitty. 

•«  You  wonder,  Mr  Styles,  why 
your  dogs  can*t  agree.  Perhaps  I 
can  explain ;  it  may  be,  that  one  is 
sporting  out  of  doors  all  day,  whilst 
the  other  is  left  at  home  to  bark  and 
keep  h«iuse." 

**  What  do  you  mean,  Mr  Nokes  ?  " 
asked  Styles ;  and  with  forced  tran- 
quillity, he  placed  the  bitch  upon 
tho  hearth-rug.  Had  an  oracle  put 
an  interrogative,  it  could  not  have 
been  more  searching — more  impres- 
sive. 

**  I  mean,  sir,  that  I  have  a  part- 
ner in  view,  whose  habits  of  busi- 
ness, Mr  Styles  "— 

<*  Glad  to   hear  it»"  interrupted 
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Styles,  "  as  I  have  some  time  con- 
templated a  dissolution,  we  can  the 
sooner  get  rid  of  one  another." 

**  No  house  can  stand  against  the 
chance  of  such  bets,"  cried  Nokes. 
*<  Hundreds  vanishing  after  hun- 
dreds." 

"  Bets  I  hundreds  I  No,  Mr  Nokes, 
let  us  keep  to  the  serious  truth ; 
guinea  points,  sir, — guinea  points 
don't  become  a  tradesman." 

"  Guinea  points! — guinea — but, 
as  we  are  happily  of  the  same  mind 
to  separate,  we  won't  talk  non- 
sense." 

**  'Tisn't  necessary,"  accorded 
Styles;  "  therefore,  as  we  under- 
stand each  other,  may  I  not  ask  the 
name  of  your  new  partner  ?  " 

'*  Ob,  certainly;  a  most  indus- 
trious, pains-taking  young  man." 

**  Glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Styles 
again.  "  I  think^ndeed,  I  am  sure, 
I  have  for  myself  just  such  a  partner 
in  my  eye." 

**  I  wish  you  all  success,"  cried 
Nokes ;  "  May  I  know  who  he  is  ?  " 

*'To  be  sure;  a  most  businoRS- 
like,  prudent  person.  But,  first,  the 
name  of  your  partner?  " 

<'  He  doesn't  yet  know  his  good 
luck.  But" — and  Nokes  looked  with 
the  eye  of  a  fox  over  a  farm-paling 
— "  Can't  you  guess  ?  " 

*'  HavVt  a  notion.  Yes— I  think 
—I—" 

"  To  be  sure,"  cried  Nokes. — 
*<  Barnaby;  though  I  hav'n't  told 
him,— Barnaby;" 

Styles  hardly  repressed  a  smile 
at  the  credulity  of  Nokes;  then, 
with  a  serious  air,  observed,  "  My 
good  friend,  don't  count  upon  him. 
Allowing  that  I  myself — though  he 
is  quite  Ignorant  of  the  fact — were 
not  determined  upon  offering  him  a 
partner's  share,  I  am  sure  he  would 
not — and,  forgive  me,  my  friend — 
he  could  not  join  with  you." 

"  Not!"  exclaimed  Nokes,  and 
his  eyes  glittered  like  brass  buttons 
— ••  And  why  not?" 

*'  The  lad  is  scrupulous ;  he  can't 
abide  cards,"  said  Styles. 

"  You  mean  bets  squandered 
upon  fillies,"  replied  Nokes,  sarcas- 
tically. 

**  Pshaw  I  between  ourselves,  the 
young  man  has  talked  to  me  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  about  your  nightly 
whist;  guinea  points,  Nokes— gui- 
nea points  I " 

Nokes  leapt  to  his  feet— and  ex- 
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tending  LIb  arms — projecting  his 
breast— and  throwing  baclchis  head, 
cried  aloud  to  the  vacant  ceiling, 
'*  Twopenny !  As  I  have  a  soul  to 
be  saved'twopenny  1  *' 

Styles,  subdued  by  the  fervour  of 
his  partner,  in  a  modulated  tone 
proceeded,  "  I  do  assure  you.  Bar- 
naby  has  always  sworn  to  a  ffuinea*" 

"  A  household  crocodile  P'  cried 
Nokes.  *'  Ah,  friend  Styles,  had  you 
lost  as  little  by  the  last  favourite" — 

"  As  little  ?  How  much,  now^ 
how  much  ?  "  asked  Styles,  with  a 
l>ridling  air. 

*'  Wasn't  it  five  hundred  ?  " 

^  A  hat— a  single  hat  to  Jerry 
White— he  wore  u  this  very  day  at 
church — ^five  hundred!  Upon  my 
conscience,  and  may  I  die  a  sinner, 
but  'twas  a  hat" 

*'  Barnaby  protested  'twas  five 
hundred  pounds." 

"  The  hypocrite^  he  shall  this  mo- 
ment speskk  to  our  faces." 

''  I  wish  he  could ;  but  though  he 
told  me  you  had  aslced  him  here  to- 
day, he  vowed  he  couldn't  spend  the 
Sabbath  with  a  blackleg  and  a  horse- 
racer." 

"  A  blackleg  I "  screamed  Styles, 
and  the  exclamation  was  answered 
by  a  shriek  in  a  yet  higher  note 
from  the  cupboard.  Nokes  at  once 
recognised  the  voice  of  Barney,  and 
ran  to  open  the  door,  when  Styles, 
preventing  him,  turned  the  key,  put 
it  in  his  pocket,  and  hurried  his 

Sartner  into  an  adjoining  room, 
iamey  still  raving — as  his  masters 
conceived—to  be  heard  in  explana- 
tion. After  a  lapse  of  some  ten 
minutes,  employed  by  Nokes  and 
Styles,  in  mutual  assurances  of  re- 
newed faith  and  friendship,  the  key 
of  the  cupboard,  with  a  check  for 
ten  poundsj  was  placed  in  the  hands 
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of  Betty,  armed  with  final  orders 
touching  the  prisoner.  The  door 
was  speedily  unlocked ;  and  Barney, 
his  hands  crimsoned  as  the  Thane 
of  Cawdor's, — blood  on  his  face,  and 
horror  in  his  voice,  rushed  out,  sank 
in  a  chair,  and  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
fear  and  veneration,  exclaimMi — 
*'  The  devil  I  "  A  common  house* 
hold  occurrence  will  explain  away 
the  seeming  mystery.  The  blessing 
of  increase  was  upon  all  things 
owned  by  Styles;  .even  his  cata 
escaped  not  the  general  good.  It  so 
happened  that  seven  kittens,  scarce 
one  day  old,  with  their  satisfied  mo* 
ther,  were  the  unknown  tenants  of 
the  cupboard  previous  to  the  occuf- 
pancy  of  Barney^ — who,  agitated  by 
the  colloquy  of  the  partners,  and 
having  no  thought — taking  no  pity 
of  the  blind,  had  walked  upon  the 
embryo  hopes  of  future  Whitting- 
tons.  Two  of  the  kittens  being 
killed,  the  maternal  instincts  of  the 

Sarent  were  aroused, — and  when 
[okes  and  Styles  left  their  assistant, 
as  they  believed,  yelling  with  com- 
punction, he  was  suffering  in  va- 
rious parts  of  his  naked  body,  the 
teeth  and  claws  of  an  all  but  mad- 
dened cat  It  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty that  Betty  explained  to  the 
confused  young  gentleman,  the  fimd 
decree  of  his  late  employers.  They 
had  sent  him  his  salary  for  the  cur- 
rent quarter^  and  Betty  would  lose 
no  time  in  opening  the  door :  a  hope 
was  expressed,  that  he  would  not 
show  himself  at  the  warehouse.  Bar- 
ney took  his  hat»  and  crawled  from 
the  house.  The  night  was  pitch* 
black,  and  the  rain  beginning  to  fall« 
--•be  was  soaked  to  the  skin  ere  he 
had  felt  his  way  to  his  comforUeaa 
bed  in  London. 


Chaptxr  IIL 


'<  Sir,  you  talk  of  toincidences,'* 
—thus  one  day  spake  to  us  a  valiant 
captain  of  the  local  militia^"  I  will 
tell  you,  sir,  a  most  remarkable  coin- 
cidence :  it  is  this,  sir :— the  very  day 
on  which  Napoleon  escaped  from 
Elba,  I  marched  with  my  regiment 
to  Wormwood  Scrubel"  We  are 
about  to  match  the  coincidence  of 

the   gallant  Middlesex    warrior 

Thus  be  it  known,  that  the  very 
night  in  which  Barnaby  Palms  was 
swept  from  the  firm  of  Nokes  and 


Styles,  the  soul  of  Peter  Blond,  mer- 
cer and  hosier,  Bishopsgate- Without, 
was  summoned  to  what  is  popularly 
called,  a  last  account  From  a  sub- 
sequent calculation  made  by  the  wi- 
dow, it  was  evident  that  Peter  had 
vacated  his  house  of  clay  the  very 
instant  Barnaby  left  the  roof  of 
Styles :  yes,  as  Betty  turned  the  key, 
Peter  expired.  Who,  when  they  have 
heard  our  tale,  shall  say  that  Fortune 
doth  not  sometimes  look  above  her 
bapdage,  to  take  a  peep  at  vagrant 
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merit?  Who  shall  call  her  a  mere 
romping  hoyden,  playinff  at  bliod- 
man'a  bulF,  catching  the  unfavoured 
and  the  worthless,  and  hugging  them 
in  her  armsi  whilst  the  fair  and  vir- 
tuous stand  untouched  in  obscure 
comers  ?  Or,  granted,  that  the  god- 
dess doth  sometimes  approach  them, 
shall  it  be  sdd,  that  it  is  only  to 
show  them  her  beautiful  hands,  and 
then  to  pass  on  ?  The  truth  is,  we 
slander  Fortune :  because  the  wise 
and  boonUful  creature  will  not  let 
us  at  all  Umes  and  in  all  places  have 
our  wicked  will  of  her, — ^like  un- 
principled rakes,  we  take  a  poor  re- 
venge by  caJling  her  nauehty  names. 
We  are  rejoiced  to  say  it— Bamaby 
was  not  of  these  evil  speakers. 
However,  to  proceed  with  his  obli- 
gations to  what  the  unthinking  vul- 
gar would  call  good  luck. 

The  second  day  after  his  dis- 
missal, Barnaby,  his  clear  spirit  ob- 
scured by  thoughts  of  future  din- 
ners, waliced — we  should  rather  say, 
was  led  by  his  good  genius— up 
Bishopsgate-Without.  Melancholy 
grew  upon  him  as  he  went :  balked 
m  his  best  intentions  by  the  igno- 
rance and  hasty  prejudice  of  his  em- 
ployers— disappointed  in  his  hopes 
of  partnershicH-it  might  be,  misre- 
presented to  his  fellow- creatures— 
tiie  whole  earth  grew  dim  and  blank. 
At  that  moment,  so  great  was  his 
disgust  of  the  worldly  wealth  which 
he  could  not  obtain,  that  in  all  his 
previous  life,  he  never  felt  so  serious 
—so  religious.  Whilst  in  this  dark, 
solemn  mood,  an  undertaker's  por- 
ter walked  with  the  elastic  step  of 
death  before  him,  and  presented  to 
Barney's  meditating  eyes,  a  coffin  of 
satisfactory  respectability.  Here 
was  an  accident — or,  as  our  friend 
the  captain  would  hav^  said,  a  coin- 
cidence 1  Were  we  not  writing  a 
veritable  biography— were  we  ham- 
mering out  a  romance  (hammering 
is  a  wrong  term ;  consideriog  the  fa- 
cility and  the  material  with  which 
such  things  are  made,  we  should 
rather  say  glass-blowing),  we  would 
assure  the  reader,  that  Barney,  struck 
by  the  omen,  instantly  forswore  tlie 
world,  lived  his  future  life  in  an 
empty  vanity  and  worked  as  sexton : 
but  we  write  a  stern,  true  thing,  as 
the  coming  sequel  will  certify.  Thus, 
as  the  eye  of  Barney  fell  upon  the 
coffin*plate,  his  face  brightened,— 
nay,  became  radiant  as  the  visage 


of  a  saint  in  a  cathedral  window. 
Doubtless,  urges  the  reader,  Barney 
felt  a  spiritual  ecstasy— a  *'  rapt,"  as 
the  mother  Maria  Teresa  calls  it? 
We  do  not  speculate — we  speak  to 
facts.  Barney,  having  devoured  the 
inscription,  brightened  up,  smote  his 
right  leg  with  much  vehemence,  and 
with  huge  strides  walked  onwards. 
The  brief  notice — that  last  short  his- 
tory of  the  noisiest  of  us — '*  Peter 
Blond,  aged  64,"  told  Barney  that 
Mrs  Blond  was  left  a  solitary  widow, 
without  a  child,  but  with  a  capital 
connexion.  Shame  upon  ye,  Barney  I 
And  out  upon  the  vile  and  sordid 
matters  blighting  this  beautiful,  this 
liberal  world, — that  we  should  ever 
look  for  self-promotion  to  the  coffin- 
plates  of  our  neighbours  I  In  few 
words — the  deceased  interred — Bar- 
ney became  the  widow  Blond's  first 
man  of  business. 

For  three  years  did  Barney,  with 
exemplary  skill,  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  late  Peter  Blond.  For  three 
years  did  he  proceed,  cautiously 
feeling  his  way,  as  he  believed,  to 
the  respect  of  the  trade,  and,  as  he 
hoped,  to  the  affections  of  his  mis- 
tress ;  who,  be  it  known^  had  some 
five-and- twenty  years  the  advantage 
of  her  deceased  lord,  being  all  that 
time  his  junior.  The  house  flou- 
rished— the  widow  had  long  since 
cast  away  an  unbecoming  mourning 
—Barney  grew  sleek  as  a  beaver-^ 
and  all  things  promised — no,  one 
doubt,  one  &ar  would  haunt  our 
hero.  With  a  curious  superstition, 
Barney  felt  all  about  him  insecure, 
until  the  church  had  laid  its  hands 
upon  it.  Besides — and  why  are  we 
thus  tardy  in  our  justice— Barney 
had  his  principles.  As  he  became 
prosperous,  he  felt  a  growing  re- 
spect for  character ;  nor  was  it  al- 
together self  that  rendered  him  thus 
sensitive;  he  had  the  feelings  of  a 
man,  and  saw  the  situation  of  the 
widow.  Let  the  following  dial(^ue 
be  his  testimony. 

"  For  the  world,  Mrs  Blond,  de- 
pend upon  it,  the  world  grows  wick- 
eder and  wickeder."  So  saying, 
Barney  moved  closer  to  the  widow, 
whose  good-natured  face  seemed 
little  shadowed  by  the  misanthropy 
of  her  managing  man.  The  place 
was  the  back-parlour — the  time  the 
hour  of  supper.  The  meal  despatch- 
ed, moral  reflections — of  which  the 
above  is  not  an  unfavourable  sample 
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— flowed  like  a  stream  from  the  lips 
of  Barney^  eyideotly  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  worth] essness  of 
all  liviog  flesh.  "  It*s  enough, 
ma'am,  to  make  a  young  man  go 
into  a  wood,  and  turn  hermit." 

"  What's  the  matter,  Mr  Palms?  " 
asked  the  still  unanswered  widow, 
for  the  sixth  time. 

"  Tis  a  hard  thing  to  say ;  but  I 
really  do  believe  that  all  mankind 
are  villains."  (Whenever  a  gentle- 
man says  thus  much,  be  assured, 
considerate  reader,  that  he  contem- 
plates an  instant  offer  of  himself  as 
a  choice  exception). 

"What— all  I  Mr  Palms?" 

"  Nearly  all,  ma*am,"  responded 
Barney,  showing  his  teeth.  '*  Hu- 
man creatures!  snakes  upon  two 
legs,  Mrs  Blond.*' 

**  Why — what — what  has  happen- 
ed?" asked  the  widow,  her  face 
looking  all  the  prettier  for  the  ear- 
nestness of  its  expression. 

'*  I  am  sure,  ma'am,  if  this  house 
had  been  roofed  with  silver,  and 
floored  with  gold,  I  could  not  have 
been  more  contented  with  ic  Since 
the  death  of  your  husband,  no  one 
has  been  so  happy  as  I." 

«*  Mr  Palms  1" 

"  I — I  won't  say  no  one,  ma'am ; 
but  it's  hard  to  leave  when  one 
might  be  so  very,  very  comfortable." 

"  Oh,  I  perceive,  Mr  Palms,"  tran- 
quilly remarked  the  widow— '*  you 
have  in  view  a  better  situation  ?" 

'*  Better ! "  echoed  Barney,  in  a 
hopeless  tone,  at  the  same  time  ven- 
turing a  leer  of  soft  reproach—**  bet- 
ter I" 

"  Then  what  compels  you  to  leave 
me?" 

'*  You  do,"  and  Barney  was  almost 
strangled  with  tenderness. 

"l!  Mr  Palms!" 

*'  For  myself,  ma'am,  I  care  little 
what  the  world  says.  I — I  hope 
I  am  an  old  flle  that  defies  the  tooih 
of  slanderous  serpents.  But,  ma'am, 
I  can't  feel  myself  a  man,  and  stand 
by  to  hear  you  wronged.  What  is 
gold  to  a  good  name  !  " 

''Pray  explain,  Mr  Palms.  In  a 
word,  sir,  what " 

''The  neighbours,  ma'am — the 
neighbours," replied  Barney,  in  deep 
expressive  notes. 

'*  And  what  of  the  neiehbours  ?  " 
briskly  interrogated  Mrs  Blond. 

Barney,  with  exquisite  delicacy 
evading  a  reply,  proceeded— "  I  have 


made  up  all  the  books;  the  accounts 
are  balanced  to  a  farthing.  Since 
your  affairs  have  been  in  my  hands, 
Mrs  Blond,  I  hope  I  may  say  they 
have  not  suffered." 

"  There  never  was  a  better  book- 
keeper, Mr  Palms.  But,  sir,  you 
spoke  of  the  neighbours — what  do 
they  say — what  dare  they  say  ?  " 

'*  Well,  ma'am,"  and  Barney  did  a 
violence  to  his  feelings  as  he  spoke, 
"  the  woman  to  the  right  tells  every 
body — the  Lord  forgive  her — that 
we — that  is,  you  and  I,  ma'am,  are 
truly  and  lawfully  married  I  " 

"  Married !  "  cried  Mrs  Blond,  in 
a  voice  that  spoke  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  awful  responsibility. — **  Mar- 
ried ! " 

"That's    not   the    worst"— Mrs 

Blond  looked  doubtingly "  That's 

not  the  worst :  for  the  woman  to  the 
left,  with  all  her  teeth  and  nails,  de- 
nies it.     She  says  " 

Little  Mrs  Blond  breathed  hard 
with  suppressed  dif*guBtat  the  male- 
volence of  the  world.  "  And  what 
does  she  say  ?  " 

"  She  swears  we  certainly  are  not 
married;  but  swears  as  strongly, 
that — that  —  we — ought — to — be." 
Mrs  Blond  sat  silent  and  flushing. 
Barney,  with  profitable  insensibility, 
mistaking  the  blushes  of  offended 
beauty  for  the  tumultuous  confusion 
of  a  surprised  heart,  dropt  upon  his 
knees,  and  seized  the  hand  of  the 
widow.  At  that  instant — ^and  as 
though  by  conspiracy — out  went  the 
candle  ! — at  the  same  point  of  time, 
to  complete  the  confusion  of  the  wi- 
dow, Bobby,  the  boy,  coming  to  the 
door,  bawled  through  the  darkness 
— **  In  Mr  Palms  gone  home,  ma'am  ? 
— may  I  lock  up  ?  "  Barney  scram- 
bled to  his  feet — and  the  widow  un- 
consciously called  for  a  light.  A 
light  was  instantly  supplied  by  the 
staring  boy,  who  was  directed  by  his 
mistress  to  attend  Barney  to  the 
door.  Palms  followed  Bobby  a  few 
paces,  then  stopping  short,  returned 
to  the  widow.  "  As  I  said,  dear  Mrs 
Blond— as  I  said,  ma'am,  what  is 
gold  to  a  good  name  ?"  Mrs  Blond 
said  nothing.  Barney,  taking  silence 
for  his  best  friend,  in  plain  direct 
terms  urged  his  suit.  It  was  appa- 
rent that  late  incidents  had  had  their 
due  effect  on  the  prudence  of  the 
widow.  For  at  his  vigorous  solici- 
tation, she  promised  to  meet  Barney 
at  the  church.    That  the  ceremony 
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might  attract  no  attention  on  the  he  walked  to  the  churchyard,  it  was 

girt  of  ^osBipiog  neighbours,  Mrs  not  to  lose  his  innocence^  but  his 
lond  stipulated  that  it  should  take  time.  As  for  bed,  could  he  sleep  on 
place  at  a  certain  little  village  on  the  the  eve  of  the  glad  to-morrow  ?  To 
Sussex  coast.  AH  this  negotiation  the  churchyard  then  he  sauntered 
was  the  fruit  of  scarcely  five  minutes,  ^^the  night  was  dai  k — the  wind  cold 
Bobby  standing  with  his  finger  on  — he  listened  for  the  **  voice  of  the 
the  street-door  latch.  Barney  walk-  charmer,"  and  heard  the  owl  hoot 
ed  **  like  man  new  made  "  to  the  spot  from  the  belfry.  Thinking  he  was 
where  the  boy,  with  a  candle  twixt  tricked,  he  felt  a  touch  of  compunc- 
his  fingers,  in  fine  chiaroscuro,  ti on  for  the  widow  :  blushing  for  his 
awidted  him.  Now  Barney,  looking  weakness,  he  turned  to  seek  his  inn, 
down  upon  the  urchin,  saw  his  eyes  when  he  felt  his  hand  grasped,  and 
twinkling  with  meaning,  and  his  a  low  sofc ''  hush  *'  fell  upon  his  ear. 
mouth  drawn  up  like  a  rabbit's  into  Ere  he  could  reply  to  the  admoni- 
a  smothered  titter.  On  this,  anttci-  tion,  his  legs  were  o£f  the  ground — 
paling  somewhat  his  dominorial  a  bandage  over  his  eyes  and  mouth 
rights,  Barney  boxed  the  boy's  ears,  »-and  his  arms  pinioned.  Could 
calling  him  "  adamned  sneering  little  Barney  have  been  an  impartial  judge, 
scoundrel."  He  then  strided  into  the  he  himself  would  have  eulogized  the 
street,  and  like  a  lover  gazed  upon  celerity  of  the  operation.  In  a 
the  moonlight.  The  clear  beam  fell  thought  he  felt  himself  rocking  in  a 
upon  the  bt>use,  and  as  Barney  gazed  cradle :  the  plashing  of  oars  con- 
at  the  golden  letters  *' Blond,"  he  vinced  him  of  his  error:  he  was  on 
might  be  dreaming — but  he  saw  '*  the  wide  and  open  sea*" 
them  fade  and  disappear,  and  in  their  To  be  sold  for  a  slave  was  the  least 
place  beam  forth,  in  burning  bright-  Barney  looked  for ;  perhaps  to  be- 
ness — ^'*  Palms."  come  the  property  of  the  Grand 
But  a  few  days  and  Barney  was  Turk  —  to  be  promoted— (promo- 
wandering — rousing  on  wedding-  ted !) — to  a  keeper  of  the  seraglio  I 
rings — on  the  Sussex  shore.  It  had  Barney  thought  of  the  widow,  and 
been  arranged  by  the  widow  and  grew  cold  from  head  to  eole*  Bar- 
himself,  thai  they  should  separately  ney  was  blindfolded ;  yet  did  he 
leave  town,  and  meet  at  the  church  plainly  see  a  gang  of  buccanters 
door  on  the  appointed  morning,  with  mustaches  long  as  ordinary 
Barney  had  engaged  the  best  apart-  '  pig-tails.  The  boat  was  speedily 
ments  at  the  best  inn,  and  in  eight-  alongside  a  very  suspicious  looking 
and-forty  hours  he  might  call  the  craft.  Barney  was  happily  spared 
widow,  with  all  her  funded  wealth,  the  sight  of  her — the  captive  was 
her  stock,  and  outstanding  debts,  his  lifted  aboard,  and  unceremoniously, 
own.  His  feelings  seriously  direct-  as  a  bale  of  coarse  merchandise, 
ed  bf  the  coming  event,  he  attended  flung  into  a  corner  called  a  berth, 
the  parish  church  with  the  best  in-  This  act  seemed  to  be  a  preconcerted 
tentions.  But  where  shall  weak  man  signal  with  wind  and  wave ;  for 
bide  where  temptation  is  not?  almost  on  the  instant^  a  stiff  gale 
Placed  immediately  opposite  to  the  sprang  from  the  north-west — the  sea 
destroying  eyes  of  woman,  do  not  our  rose  In  mountains,  and  the  vessel, 
resolutions,  though  built  of  granite,  light  as  a  cork,  danced  upon  their 
melt  like  wax  ?  Thus  it  was  with  crests.  In  this  uproar,  what  was  to 
Barney ;  he  was  stared  into  weak-  be  expected  of  the  stomach  of  Bar- 
Dess»  falsehood — but  let  us  not  pur-  ney,  any  thing  but  amphibious !  It 
sue  the  theme :  a  syren  voice  whis-  was  evident  that  his  keepers  had 
peredinhisear — '*  to- night— at  eleven  formed  a  right  opinion  of  its  weak- 
— the  churchyard  " — and  then  the  ness,  for  with  a  latent  feeling  of  hu- 
blooming  tempter  vanished.  manity — let  us  praise  where  praise 
If  there  be  a  dreary  "  aching  void  "  is  due — they  had  taken  the  bandage 
in  the  time  of  man,  it  is  the  four-  from  Barney's  mouth, 
and- twenty  hours  preceding  marri-  The  storm  roared  itself,  like  a 
age,  though  culpriss  may  di£fer —  wilful  child,  to  rest^  and  the  morniog 
hanging.  I^ow  Barney,  though  brim-  dawned  upon  the  wave,  bright  and 
ful  of  love,  was  in  a  strange  town,  gorgeous.  It  was  the  wedding  morn- 
with  nothing  to  do  but  to  count  the  ing  of  Barnaby  Palms — and  lying 
minutes.    Thus,  if  at  eleven  o*clock  coiled  like  a  distempered  dog  in  his 
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nook,  he  told  the  hours  struck  from 
the  church,  where>  in  brief  time,  a 
disappointed  bride  would  weep  for 
him.  fiarnaby  sighed ;  the  time  wore 
on — he  groaned:  another  hour,  he 
called  aloud ;  another  and  another^ 
and  he  ra?ed  and  stormed  and  beg* 
ged  to  be  put  ashore.  Coarse  and 
violent  as  his  persecutors  had  shown 
themselves,  toey  still  were  men; 
and  knowing  that  the  situation  of 
Barney  was— as  the  newspapers, 
when  the  fact  was  known,  would 
propound — more  easilv  felt  than  de- 
scribed,— they  opened  the  door  of 
his  prison,  and  sufifered  him  to  feel 
his  way  upon  deck.  Barney  saw  no 
Blave*8bip  —  but  the  "  Jemima/' 
smuggling-cutter  of  Hy the. 

**  Shore  I  shore ! "  exclaimed  Bar- 
ney, and  he  looked  with  devouring 
eyes  towards  the  beach. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  was  the  dogged 
reply  of  an  old  tarpauling,  *'  all  in 
good  time,  your  honour." 

'*  Mayhap  the  gentleman  never 
see*d  Flushing,"  conjectured  a  se- 
cond. "  If  so»  we'll  give  him  passage 
free." 

"  My  good  fellows,"  cried  Barney, 
whose  extreme  agitation  rendered 
him  insensible  to  the  cold  irony  of 
his  captors,  '*  my  good  fellows,  I 
forgive  the  joke — 1 — ha  I  ha ! — 'twas 
a  capital  hoax — but  don't  push  it  too 
far.    I  must  go  ashore  1 " 

One  of  the  crew  approached  him, 
and  with  a  confidential  air,  asked — 
"  Can  you  swim  ?  " 

"  No^no^no  I  **  cried  Barney, 
scarcely  repressing  his  tears. 

'*  What  a  pity— for  we  can't  spare 
you  a  boat  Up  with  the  anchor, 
lads," 

'*  Gentlemen — I  tell  you  lam  look- 
ed for— I  am  expected— I — I  am 
going  to  be  married  1 " 

"  Oh ! "  cried  three  or  four,  as 
though  at  once  won  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  Barney,  **  he's  going  to  be 
married,  lads — diet's  give  him  a  wed- 
din^.suit." 

Ere  Barney  could  enquire  into 
the  liberal  proposition,  a  bucket  of 
tar  was  placed  at  his  feet  **  Now, 
sir,"  asked  one  of  the  sailors,  with 
forced  politeness,  at  Uie  same  time 
poising  in  his  hand  a  brush  fidl  of 
the  unsavoury  liquid — *'  Now,  sir, 
which  will  you  have  on  first*  your 
waistcoat*  or  your  breeches  I "  Bar- 
ney opened  his  mouth,  no  doubt  to 
proclaim  his  preference,  when  the 
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brush,  maliciously  directed,  stopt 
the  communication.  Then  strdght- 
way,  Barney  grinninfl;  horribly  the 
while,  was  he  daubea  from  head  to 
heels.  The  clock  struck  as  the  ope« 
ration  was  finished. 

"  Ugh  I  oh  !  murder  I  let  me  ffo 
ashore — let  me  fly" — ^gasped  the 
now  water-proof  Barney. 

**  Jack,  the  gentleman  wants  to  fly; 
Where's  his  wings  ?  " 

With  a  noble  sacrifice  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  visitor,  the  only  feather- 
bed aboard  was  brought  upon  deck, 
instantly  unripped,  and  its  contents 
carefully  distributed  about  the  per- 
son of  Barney.  As  he  picked  the 
feathers  from  his  eyes  and  mouth, 
and  blew  out  his  big  cheeks,  he  look- 
ed a  monstrous  mixture  of  the  ape 
and  penguin.  "  There — I  declare," 
exclaimed  one  of  his  valets,  "  talk  of 
a  wedding! — why  you're  drest  for 
Neptune's  daughter."  The  boat  was 
then  brought  alongside,  Bamaby 
very  gladly  took  a  seat  in  it  and  four 
of  the  crew  prepared  to  pull  him 
ashore.  '*  I  wonder,"  said  one  of 
the  men,  *'  what's  become  of  that 
fellow — Barnaby  Palms  I  think  they 
called  him — who,  when  he  was  turn- 
ed from  the  firm  of  Nokes  and  Styles, 
informed  about  that  little  matter  of 
French  lace  ?  I  wonder  what's  be- 
come of  him  I"  Here  Bamaby  might 
have  been  communicative ;  he  said 
nothing,  but  shook  his  feathers.  Ha- 
ving reached  the  shore,  the  men  in- 
sisted upon  carrying  Barney  into  the 
churchyard — to  the  very  spot  where 
he  was  to  have  met  the  false  fair, 
from  certain  after  circumstances 
shrewdly  suspected  to  be  the  lawful 
wife  of  one  of  the  smugglers. 

In  a  thought  the  conspirators  were 
vanished,  and  Barney  was  alone 
among  the  tombs.  Hearing  the 
sound  of  voices,  and  confused  bv 
the  ludicrous  spectacle  he  presented, 
he  ran  blindly  forward,  was  tripped 
up  by  some  osiers,  and  rolled  h^id- 
long  into  a  grave,  dug,  as  it  would 
seem,  on  purpose,  that  very  morn- 
ing. As  he  lay  stunned  and  con- 
founded, the  bells  rung  out  a  merry 
peal,  striking  into  Barney  a  sense 
of  his  situation.  He  rose  upon  his 
feet,  and  with  his  hands  fl;TaM>ing 
the  edge  of  th^  erave  he  luied  his 
head  half-way  aoove  the  surface, 
and  saw  —  proceeding  from  the 
church  — a  blushing,  new*  made 
bride^  in  the  person  of  the  late  Mrs 
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Blood,— aod  in  her  bappy  husbandt 
tbe  silkman  from  the  opposite  ebopt 
Mrs  Blond  had  long  reflected  on  his 
•ecret  offers,  but  the  wisdom  of 
Barney — his  fine  delicate  sense  of 
feeling  his  way--had  fixed  her  for 


ever.  The  silkman  walked  on,  a 
bridegroom :  Barney  stood  where  he 
was,  a  bachelor :  his  rival  was  bound 
for  life:  Barney  was  only  tarred 
and  feathered  I 


Cbaptbe  IV. 


In  the  foregoing  Chapters  we  have 
confined  ourselves  to  two  great  dis* 
appointments  of  our  hero,  who,  how- 
ever, as  he  felt  his  way  through  life, 
had  manifold  small  successes.  It  is 
true  that  Fortune,  when  she  promised 
moat,  had  shown  herself  most  fickle ; 
yet  had  she  rewarded  Barney  with 
a  thousand  ^ifts.  Thus,  ere  he  had 
completed  his  three-and-fortieth  year, 
Barney  had  "  land  and  beeves."  His 
miraculous  sense  of  touch,  like  that 
of  Midas,  had  turned  some  of  the 
dirtiest  matters  into  gold.  (Indeed, 
when  we  daily  witness  the  kind  of 
alchvmy  exercised  by  some  folks,  we 
think  little  of  the  wonders  of  the 
long-eared  king.)  It  is  confessed, 
he  had  groped  in  dark  corners  for 
his  wealth--but  then,  how  much 
higher  his  merit— how  much  greater 
the  discovery  ?  It  is  only  the  vulgar 
mind  that  thinks  to  win  its  fortune 
aloDg  the  broad  highway  of  life, 
in  clearest  day;  the  nobler  genius, 
hugging  itself  in  its  supremacy, 
searches  pits  and  holes— with  this 
sustaining  creed — that  though  the 
prize  acquired  be  not  really  of  half 
the  worth  to  that  picked  up  in  open 
light,  it  has  to  the  finder  a  double 
value,  because  obtained  in  secrecy 
and  gloom. 

*'  A  broken  heart,  Mr  Palms!  you 
don't  believe  in  any  such  non- 
sense?" 

In  truth,  Barney  was  not  so  weak ; 
since  he  felt  himself  a  reasoning 
creature  he  had  ever  doubted  that 
much  talked  of  phenomenon ;  more* 
over,  a  recent  visit  to  the  museum 
at  Surgeon*s  Hall  had  confirmed  him 
in  his  unbelief;  he  had  seen,  to  the 
bast  of  his  memory,  no  such  prepa- 
ration. Hence,  he  had  used  the 
worda  '*  a  broken  heart,"  as,  we 
trust,  a  pardonable  figure  of  speech. 
"  To  be  sure  not,  Mr  Fitch ;  to  be 
sure  not.  All  I  meant  to  say  was, 
that  if  Louisa"— 

**  You  are  a  steady,  sober  man*  Mr 
Palms— what  is  more,  you  have  an 


excellent  business.  Louisa  wants  a 
husband — ^you  want  a  wife— I  con- 
sent to  tbe  match — you  don't  object 
to  it— then  what  more  need  be  said 
about  the  matter  ?  " 

The  speaker  who  was  thus  smooth- 
ing  Barney's  walk  to  Uie  church,  was, 
in  the  course  of  events,  soon  des- 
tined to  go  thither  himself;  certain  it 
is,  he  looked  affianced  to  the  under- 
taker. *'  A  broken  heart  I  ha !  ha !  " 
and  the  old  white-haired  gentleman 
crowed  like  a  cock  at  the  extrava- 
gance. 

Barney  smiled  an  instant  appro- 
val of  the  old  man's  merriment  and 
then,  looking  becomingly  grave,  ob- 
served, "  And— and  your  fortune,  Mr 
Fitch  ?  " 

"  Every  penny  yours— every  pen- 
ny, when— when  I  die,"  and  Mr 
Fitch  straitened  his  back,  and  shook 
his  head  and  winked  his  eye,  as 
though  he  had  spoken  of  the  Greek 
Kalends,  or  the  coming  millennium. 
Death  himself  —  though  about  to 
strike— must  have  been  tickled  at 
the  gay  self-assurance  of  brave  four- 
score. 

'*  And  the  day,-»the  happy  day, 
Mr  Fitch  ?  " 

'*  Humph !  the  day  ?  say  Thurs- 
day, Barney^yes,  Thursday.  We'll 
keep  the  wedding  at— at  my  friend 
Clay's  house— the  Fox  and  Goose 
at  Stepney." 

Now  Barney,  since  his  affair  with 
the  widow  Blond,  was  become  less 
confident  of  his  sorcery  over  the  gen- 
tle sex ;  and  had  thus,  with  the  wis- 
dom which  haunted  him  through 
life,  felt  his  way  to  the  affections  of 
Louisa,  through  the  medium  of  her 
grandfather.  Sure  we  are  that  Bar- 
ney, in  1^1  he  had  said  or  looked  at 
his  bride,  had  never  transgressed  the 
bounds  of  the  coldest  drawn  civility : 
the  iciest  nun  had  not  complained 
of  the  warmth  of  Barney.  Louisa 
having  no  relative,  no  friend  in  the 
world,  save  her  grandsire,  was^— na- 
turally enough,  m  the  opinion  of  the 
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venerable  man — wholly  and  unre* 
servedljr  at  hia  disposal.  Having 
reared  her  from  childhood,  he  look- 
ed upon  her  as  so  much  live  timber, 
to  be  carved  into  any  image,  after 
the  fancy  of  the  planter.  She  might 
— indeed  we  must  say  she  did— ven- 
ture some  remonstrance  ;  but  surely 
four-score  better  knew  what  was  fit- 
ter for  eighteen,  than  witless  eighteen 
itself.  In  a  word,  Louisa  Fitch  was 
to  marry  Barnaby  Palms ;  the  bride 
had  received  her  orders  from  her 
rich  grandfather — and  Thursday  was 
the  day  appointed. 

At  length  Barney  approached  the 
haven  of  his  hopes.  He  had  felt  his 
way  to  more  than  easy  competence ; 
he  had  now  within  a  hair's  breadth 
of  his  fingers  a  rich,  a  youthful,  and 
not  an  uuhandsome  bride ;  though, 
in  the  main  affairs  of  life,  Barney 
shut  his  eyes  to  what  is  vulgarly 
called,  and  paid  for,  in  some  sort  of 
coin — beauty.  Blind  to  outward 
bloom— he  acknowledged  virtue  by 
the  touch ;  and  Louisa — on  the  death 
of  her  reverend  grandsire— -was  to 
have  ten  thousand  pounds.  In  the 
ears  of  Barney,  the  guineas  were  al- 
ready ringing  on  the  old  man's  tomb- 
stone ! 

Thursday  came.  We  will  not  dwell 
upon  the  emotions  of  the  bride ; 
such  trifling — the  more  as  it  was  un- 
considered by  our  hero — accords 
not  with  the  gravity  of  our  theme — 
with  the  deep  lebson  that  we  hope 
to  teach.  Old  Mr  Fitch  and  some 
half-dozen  friends  were  present,  all 

gaiety  and  smiles ;  Barney  was  in  his 
est ;  and  Louisa  was  duly  shrouded 
in  white.  The  ceremony  was  con- 
cluded—despite the  ominous  spectres 
that  even  at  the  altar  haunted  the 
bridegroom.  It  might  be  the  embar- 
rassing novelty  of  his  situation  that 
deceived  his  senses,  for,  looking  up- 
ward, he  saw  the  wings  of  carved 
cherubim  plumed  with  real  features 
—and  snuffing  the  air,  he  thought  he 
scented  the  marine  odour  of  tar.  No 
matter ;  Barney  was  married  ;  pla- 
cing the  marble  hand  of  his  bride 
under  his  arm,  he  quitted  the  church. 
Up  to  this  moment,  old  Mr  Fitch 
was  gay  and  chirruping;  whilst  his 
benevolent  tyranny  was  in  course  of 
execution,  he  was  in  the  highest  spi- 
rits.  The  knot,  however,  was  no 
sooner  tied«  than— possibly  from  ex- 
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cess  of  joy — the  old  man  turned 
ghastly  pale.  He  was  led  from  the 
church ;  but,  ere  he  could  gain  the 
carriage  at  the  gate,  was  compelled 
to  rest  himself;  he  sat  upon  a  grave 
— and  Barney  approaching,  looked 
at  him,  with  an  eye  of  anticipation. 
With  some  assistance,  Mr  Fitch  was 
placed  in  the  coach ;  the  party  pro- 
ceeded to  the  inn,  and — the  grand- 
father quickly  rallying — there  were 
high  hopes  of  festive  dinner.  Vain 
are  all  earthly  promises  I  Just  as  the 
first  course  was  laid,  the  old  man 
relapsed — was  carried  to  bed— and, 
in  three  hours,  was  ready  for  the 
mattock  and  the  spade.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  extreme  coldness  of 
the  church  had  quickened  his  end. 
We  pass  much  wo  and  lamentation, 
to  conclude  our  story. 

Barney  was  the  possessor  of  ten 
thousand  pounds.  Had  he  weakly 
consulted  the  wishes  of  Louisa,  they 
had  doubtless  passed  to  another 
bridegroom :  he  had — he  thanked  his 
wisdom — felt  his  way  through  the 
grandfather  I 

It  struck  twelve  as  Barney  sought 
his  bridal  couch.  He  had  already 
one  leg  in  bed,  when  a  bright  thought 
arrested  him.  Taking  a  candle,  he 
withdrew  from  the  chamber,  to  seek 
the  room  of  the  dead  man.  In  good 
time,  Barney  had  recollected  the 
silly  vanity  of  old  Fitch,  who  was 
wont  to  carry  in  his  poclcets  a  thou- 
sand or  two  in  ba^k- paper.  This 
might  be  stolen ;  he,  as  heir,  should 
instantly  seize  the  property.  As  he 
became  fully  confirmed  in  this  idea, 
a  current  of  wind  extinguished  the 
candle.  For  a  long  time,  Barney  cou« 
tinned  silently  to  feel  his  way  ;  but 
the  Fox-and-Goose  was  an  old — old 
house — with  corridor  and  passages, 

and   winding   staircases,   and a 

ahriek  was  heard,  and  no  more  I 

A  corener's  inquest,  Uiat  sat  next 
day  at  the  Fox-and-Goose,  on  the 
body  of  a  gentleman  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  **  Accidenul  death."  This 
was  of  course  in  default  of  full  evi- 
dence, otherwise  the  verdict  would 
have  run—**  Died  of  too  much  feel- 
ing 1ms  way."  Poor  Barney !  he  had 
smiled— nay,  in  his  heart  had  chuck- 
led— when  he  saw  old  Fitch  seated 
on  a  grave !  And  now,  had  Barney 
*«  felt  his  way  I " 
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Whii^t  our  domestic  affairs,  le- 
gldlaUre  and  administrative,  have 
been,  during  the  last  five  years, 
rapidljr  careering  towards  revolu- 
tion and  anarcbjr,  and  the  great 
landmarks  of  the  Constitution  are 
menaced  with  utter  subversion,  the 
course  of  our  foreign  policy  has 
been  operating  not  less  surely,  al- 
though more  silently,  changes  in  our 
external  relations  so  vast,  so  varied, 
so  organic^  as  even  now  to  be  sap- 
ping the  foundations  of  the  pro- 
sperity, whilst  prospectively  they 
threaten  the  safety  of  the  empire. 
A  system  which  had  stood  the  test 
of  time— which  had  braved,  with 
scarcely  more  thin  the  passive  re- 
sistance of  rock  to  wave,  political 
storms,  and  the  more  serpentlike 
perils  of  political  intrigue — under 
which  the  nation  waxed  great  and 
wealthy,  respected  or  feared  abroad^ 
united  and  happy  at  home — a  sys- 
tem which  had  achieved  these  peace- 
ful and  not  inglorious  conquests, 
has  been,  by  hands  presumptuous  as 
unskilled,  so  ruthlessly  cast  down, 
that,  but  for  the  grandeur  of  its 
ruins,  still  to  bo  tracked  on  the  face 
of  the  European  world,  the  perfect 
unity  of  its  parts,  and  the  simplicity 
of  its  design,  might  rather  have  be- 
come a  question  of  doubtful  history, 
than  fact  distinct  and  tangible,  of 
the  passing  hour.  That  system  had 
in  truth  received,  as  it  survived,  the 
rude  shock  of  Navarin,  when  Bri- 
tain was,  for  the  first  time,  seen  the 
obsequious  tool  of  a  crafty  rival- 
where  British  warriors  first  learned 
the  blush  of  shame  for  treacherous 
onslaught  upon  an  ally  unsuspecting 
and  almost  unresisting.  Hardly  was 
the  breach  repaired,  when  artists, 
unstudied  in  the  elements  of  their 
profession,  buperseded  the  master 
minds  who  had  accomplished  the 
task;  order  gave  place  to  most  ad- 
mired confusion,  and  conservation 
to  deatrucUveness.  One  system 
mercilessly  demolished  was  not  re- 
placed by  another ;  the  substitution 
of  a  worse  even  had  been  a  grada- 
tion preferable  to  a  wilderness  of 
doubC  where  nothing  was  certain 
but  uncertainty ;  but  a  government 
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of  impulse  was  established— con- 
ceit and  arrogance  seized  the  reins 
— the  coursers  of  state  were  driven 
south  when  they  should  have  been 
in  the  east,  or  harnessed  to  the  tri^ 
umphal  car  of  France  in  Belgium, 
when  with  bristling  mane  they  might 
have  confronted  the  Muscovite  eagle 
before  Constantinople.  The  pnn- 
ciple  of  one  day  was,  from  that  of 
the  morrow,  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder,  but  both  equally  and  im- 
partially fatal  to  ancient  friendship 
and  alliance.  Non-intervention  de- 
livered the  Ottoman,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  into  the  iron  gripe  of  Rus- 
sia. Intervention  blockaded  the 
coasts  of  Holland,  and  transferred 
Belgium  to  France — intervention  has 
converted  Portugal,  whether  Migue- 
lite  or  Pedroite,  irom  an  obsequious 
friend  into  an  insidious  foe,  as  if 
blundering  diplomacy  had  wielded 
a  two-edged  sword— intervention  is 
now  desolating  the  fair  fields  of 
Spain,  where  neutrality  might  have 
restored  peace,  and  would  have  in- 
sured national  attachment.  The 
poisoned  tunic  of  the  Centaur  was 
not  a  more  fatal  gift  to  the  Grecian 
warrior,  than  our  amity  to  old  and 
confiding  neighbours;  nor  did  the 
n^ntle  of  power  and  inspiration 
descend  upon  the  awaiting  prophet 
with  more  absolute  inheritance,  than 
we  with  lavish  prodigality  have  in- 
vested rivals  or  foemen  with  our 
heirloom  rights  to  influence  and  do- 
minion. Our  progress  in  the  art  of 
sinking  stands  without  parallel ;  but 
five  brief  summers  since,  England 
had  not  in  the  whole  of  Europe  one 
fpe — now  she  cannot  count  one 
friend.  Our  game  has  been  Uiat  of 
infants;  whilst  we  have  been  pur- 
suing pawns,  France  has  seized 
castles  —  Russia  was  enveloping 
kings— Prussia  has  given  us  check- 
mate. When  we  did  bluster,  our 
secondf  were  carefully  picked  from 
an  ackerse  quarter;  in  the  Dutch 
campaign  Prussia  was  our  bottle- 
holder,  and  Louis  Philippe  looked 
over  our  cards  for  Portugal.  We 
are  now  waging  a  dubious  battle 
with  the  hero  of  the  three  days  in 
Madrid,  after  he  has  nonsuited  us 
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in  Lisbon ;  and  since  nearly  all  Ger* 
many  has  been  hermetically  sealed 
against  our  influence,  we  have  do* 
snatched  a  fresh  secretary  of  lega« 
tion  to  Berlin !  I !  Our  diplomacy 
is,  indeed,  in  face  of  all  these  mo- 
mentous events,  sui  generis  unique, 
from  the  elegant  imbecility  of  Down- 
ing street,  to  the  fret-work  in  St 
Petersburgh.  In  the  rue  faubourg 
Si  Honare,  we  have  ecartepourpaS'^ 
ser  le  temps,  and  ecartpour  Its  affaires. 
The  Escurial  is  graced  by  a  young 
and  widowed  queen,  said  to  be 
lovely,  and  reputed  to  be  amorous ; 
to  mate  her  we  are  represented  by 
un  buen  mozo,  un  cabaUero  perfecto 
—an  accomplished  gentleman,  in 
sooth,  but  ill  suited  to  cope  with 
the  Frenchman,  almost  the  most 
finished,  as  he  is  the  most  expe- 
rienced diplomatist  of  the  age.  To 
Brussels  we  have  lately  forwarded 
the  hopeful  of  Bond  Street  and 
Mary-le-bone,  as  secretary  of  lega- 
tion, whose  first  despatch  must  by 
this  time  have  communicated,  as  the 
interesting  fruits  of  his  labours,  the 
important  announcement,  that  Bel- 
gian beaux  drink  biire^  and  the  beUes 
turn  out  their  toes.  In  Pera  we 
have  an  offshot  of  the  Greys,  whom, 
if  we  square  his  voyages  across  the 
straits  by  that  from  Naples  to  Con- 
stantinople, it  will  take  a  trimestre  of 
preparation  to  reach  the  Seraglio, 
and  enquire  the  movements  of  Bute- 
nieff— who,  meanwhile,  has  made  the 
tour  of  Grand  Cairo,  the  Acropolis, 
and  St  Petersburg.  To  console  us 
for  the  tortoise  step  of  one  branch 
of  the  family,  we  have,  however, 
another  more  mercurial  grafting 
from  the  same  noble  stem,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neva.  As  a  specific 
for  bile  and  jaundice,  Lord  Durham 
was  recommended  to  the  Black  Sea, 
while  his  lady  and  suite,  under  the 
convoy  of  another  Grey,  traversed 
the  Baltic  to  await  him  at  the  em- 
bassy, and  make  his  house  warm. 
Two  of  England's  glorious  men-of- 
war  have  been  decorously  occupied 
in  forwarding  one  ambassador,  whilst 
not  one  could  be  found  or  spared 
to  block  the  Dardanelles  against 
Egyptian  and  Muscovite.    But  my 


Lord  of  Lambton  will  be  welcome 
to  the  Czar,  and  none  more  so ;  re- 
views and  feasting  and  court  galas 
there  will  be  as  before,  and  Lord 
Durham  will  return  in  two  ships  of 
war  as  he  went — ^as  wise,  and  none 
the  wiser.  Poland  he  may  dare  to 
whisper  of— not  to  Nicholas,  but  to 
his  own  secretary  and  relative ;  he 
may  bombast  of  her  wrongs  in 
his  despatches  to  Palmerston,  but 
in  his  correspondence  with  Nessel- 
rode  as  much  and  no  more  will  he 
venture  than  on  his  last  excursion — 
niL  We  shall  pay  the  costs,  as  on  the 
last  occasion  of  these  travels,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health  and  temper, 
without  enquiry  or  repining.  The 
poor  will  be  stented  by  poor-law  to 
two  ounces  of  meat,  or  twopence 
per  day,  and  the  hard  savings  squan- 
dered by  thousands  upon  my  lord 
for  a  bootless  errand,  duly  to  fulfil 
which  neither  by  nature  nor  by  ta- 
lent is  he  gifted.  But  it  matters  not, 
for  the  privateer  has  its  letters  of 
marque,  and  the  man  is  a  patriot. 
Mean  while,  the  corner  stone  and 
crowning  capital  of  this  motiey  or- 
der— these  eccentric  proportions — 
of  Whig  diplomacy  presides  over  his 
Downioe-Street  bureau  with  infinite 

foolish,  if  little  suavity  of  manners; 
ndites  a  confidential  officio  as  he 
would  a  billet-doux;  subscribes  his 
autograph  to  a  treaty  in  gants  dc 
Paris  of  the  newest   mode;  and 

? guards,  with  practised  hand,  from 
nky  contact  the  exquisitely  per- 
fumed kid.  The  graceful  Atlas  ba- 
lances the  globe  on  his  head  with 
the  same  nonchalance  as  his  cAa- 
peau  de  bras;  he  adjusts  his  posi- 
tion with  as  much  ligbt-heartednesa 
as  he  would  trim  a  curl.  Of  the 
geographical  divisions  and  territo- 
rial demarcations  of  the  world,  if 
llttie  he  knows,  less  he  cares;  it  is 
a  science  for  clericals,  and  not  fit- 
ting to  disarrange  the  mind  of  his 
'<  nobility,"  True,  the  Straits  of 
Dover  for  him  have  no  secrets — the 
Thames  he  may  have  seen  too— at 
Westminster.  What  boots  super- 
fluous knowledge  of  Black  Sea  and 
Dardanelles,  or  on  which  side  the 
Tagus   stands   Lisbon  ?  *      Russia 


*  We  could  initanos  some  geograpblosl  eurlosltle',  unique  of  their  kind— the 
produce  of  the  noble  secretary'e  cabinet  or  converBStlon.  But  we  leave  It  to  those 
wage,  the  aUachis  of  the  foreign  legation!  In  the  metropolis— more  eipectally  to  the 
ugrsgados  of  the  Spanish  embaeey. 
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mj  ttturp  provineea.  wid  oonlscate 
Aaialic  kto^oms  for  her  own  sole 
profit,  with  InQpunUy.  The  map 
will  serve  Pozso  dl  Borgo  better 
than  a  protocol ;  the  secretary  will 
shriak  from  the  bewilderment  of 
latitudes  and  loagitudes.  That  a 
Pmssoo  Germanic  customs  league 
exiata,  none,  doubtless,  than  he  is 
better  evidenced  of.  But,  further^ 
of  ita  developements  and  bounda- 
riea,  we  query  eomprehension  more 
▼aat  than  its  origin  on  the  banks  of 
the  Spree.  How,  indeed,  should  a 
ataleaman  of  tMte  and  fashion  have 
intereats  and  feelings  in  common 
with  Manchester  cotton^weavers, 
Leeds  clothiers,  and  Birmingham 
artiaana^how,  indeed,?  Commer- 
cial fatalitiea  invariably,  now-a  days, 
succeed  to  our  political  victories; 
and  it  is  hard  to  decide  which— tiie 
sbaona  of  the  political  triumph  over 
antagonists  so  powerless,  or  the 
commercial  loss  and  insult  grate* 
folly  retorted  upon  us  by  the  pau- 
pers we  have  forced  into  power— is 
the  most  signal.  Miguel  we  de- 
throned to  make  way  for  Pedro — a 
monarch  without  subjpcts^-who  had 
lagloriously  abdicated  one  crown, 
by  compact  with  rebellious  vassals, 
on  the  sole  condition  of  free  egress 
for  himself,  his  money,  and  jewels. 
His  ministers  had  long  fared  at  free 
cost  and  quarters  sumptuously  here, 
in  Britain,  at  the  charge  of  a  hospitable 
peepla  Their  first  act  of  requital  was 
—the  abolition  of  the  diflferential  du- 
ties, some  fifteen  per  cent,  in  favour 
of  our  fabrics  over  those  of  all  other 
leas  rightfully  entitled  nations.  This 
was  the  act — ^not  of  Miguel,  our  foe, 
but— of  Pedro,  our  friend.  As  with 
Portugal,  so  are  we  about  to  be  re- 
warded in  Belgium.  Four  millions 
of  Belgians  were  incompetent-*not 
lo  aanihilate,  but— to  defend  their 
hearths  against  two  millions  of  slug- 
gish Hollanders.  We  manned  our 
fleeta ;  our  reluctant  tars  blockaded 
the  Maeae  and  the  Scheldt  s  the  ci- 
tadel of  Antwerp  was  bombarded, 
and  reduced  to  ashes ;  the  iudomi- 
table  Dutchman  compelled  to  suc- 
cumb. Our  remuneration— the  Bel- 
gian Chambers  are  discussing,  and 
will  pass,  a  law,  imposing  prohibit' 
orff  dutieM  on  foreign  eoUon  manufac' 
twes.  The  minister  of  the  interior 
aUawed  that  it  was  neceMory  to  mon 


dify  the  tariffs  in  order  to  prevent  the 
importation  offortign  cottons.  Such 
is  the  report  of  the  Time&  journal. 
This  law  can,  of  course,  be  levelled 
only  against  this  country,  since 
scarcely  from  any  other  do  cotton 
fabrics  enter  the  Netherlands.  The 
special  question  of  damage,  the  in- 
fliction of  which  is  thus  contem- 
plated, will  be  treated  hereafter  in 
its  more  appropriate  position. 

Such  is  free  trade  and  reci- 
procity, as  invariably  construed 
against  us,  all  on  one  side;  such 
the  kindly  feeling  of  our  Belgian 
allies,  through  whom  we  have  not 
realized  even  yet  the  economical 
honm  of  the  annual  fifty  thousand 
so  temptingly  held  out  for  our  con- 
solation. On  Holland  we  heaped 
insult  and  oppression  in  all  their 
most  aggravated  forms  ;~nationally, 
arrogance  sharpened  the  sting  of  in- 
justice—the vulgar  arrogance  of 
mieht  superior; — personally,  insult 
and  contumely  were  superadded  to- 
wards the  representative  of  a  na- 
tion's wrongs  and  a  nation's  dignity. 
Blood  is  upon  our  hands,  Dutch 
blood,  and  a  lengthened  series  of  in- 
juries unmerited  stored  up  in  heavy 
account  against  us.  The  vengeance 
that  is  slow  is  not  least  sure ;  poli- 
tical reckonings  are  controlled  by 
no  statute  of  limitations.  The  com- 
mencing blow  is  struck  afar  off :  in 
Java  cottons  of  British  origin  are 
now  visited  with  a  penal  duty  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  which  before 
were  subject  to  no  more  than  a 
friendly  fiscal  acknowledgment  of 
six.  Our  merchants  remonstrate  to 
a  minister  that  cannot  help^  as  they 
nobly  did  against  the  piracy  and 
blockade  of  1833,  when  he  could 
have  helped,  but  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
The  case  is  hard,  when  the  sins  of 
the  Government  must  be  answered 
by  the  nation ;  but  the  retribution 
is  no  less  just  and  legal— legal,  we 
re|)eat;  for  is  it  not  in  the  bond? 
Is  it  not  in  the  strict  letter  of  trea- 
ties ?  We  are  now  waging  a  doubt- 
ful war  in  Spain— that  is,  for  Spain 
Christina— olockading  the  coast 
against  Don  Carlos — arraying  our 
paid  officers,  and  risking  the  lives  of 
our  British  subjects,  against  him 
and  oiie*half  of  the  federate  mo- 
narchy. Should|  through  our  aid, 
Christina  prevail,  who  will  guaran- 
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tee  us  from  a  repetition  of  the 
commercial  gratitude  of  Donna  Ma- 
ria? If  Don  Carlos,  who  shall  as- 
sure to  our  traffic  the  8am«  friendly 
consideration  of  Miguel  ?  We  have 
had  the  art — a  monopoly  indlspu- 
table^of  hugging  as  our  best  friends 
the  bitterest  ^es,  and  of  aggravating 
our  once  fast  allies  into  enemies  no 
less  rancorous.  To  combat  a  world 
in  arms  is  magnificent  chivalry.  We 
have  underfi;one  the  ordeal  wiih  Na- 
poleon, BnS,  despite  of  Whigs  and 
\Vhig  prophecies,  triumphaDtly. 
Shall  we  dare  another  fight  with 
leaders  so  craven?  But  we  have 
France  for  our  stay — France  who, 
in  five  years  of  alliance,  has  buried 
the  strife  and  hatred  of  centuries. 
So  we  hope.  But  where  is  the 
proof  ?  For  her  we  have  sacrificed 
a  hecatomb  of  old  friends  and  pro- 
fitable connexions— we  have  lower- 
ed our  tari£f8  to  welcome  her  wines 
and  her  %i\kB,  her  passemeiitaries^nd 
bonne teries — by  which  our  imports 
have  grown  to  millions,  whilst  ex- 
ports may  be  measured  by  thou- 
sands. In  return,  she  has  remitted 
some  fractional  parts  of  prohibitory 
duties  on  iron,  cables,  coals,  and 
cotton  yarns,  the  differential  consi- 
deration of  which  may,  in  the  course 
of  half-a  century,  cover  the  charges 
of  the  Bowriogjob  commission.  la 
the  mean  time,  by  way  of  drawback 
upon  this  trivial  exhibition  of  cour- 
tesy, France  undermines  our  inte- 
rest in  Portugal ;  and,  in  Spain,  has 
80  taken  her  position,  that  whichever 

1>arty  wins,  sne  will  not  lose.  And, 
astly,  we  arrive  at  the  Prusso- Ger- 
manic customs  league,  the  crowning 
point  of  the  conspiracy  against  our 
commercial  interests,  which  de- 
mands a  more  special  and  separate 
examination.  The  retrospective 
glance  we  have  indulged  in  has 
cleared  the  way;  it  has  developed 
the  progress  of  a  silent,  a  universal 
coalition  against  our  material  pros- 
perity and  political  greatness,  in 
which  the  chief  agents  must  be 
Bought»>not  abroad,  but— at  home. 
There  is  a  shallow  cunning,  which 
overreaches  itself;  and  whilst  a 
British  Ministry  has  been  imagining 
pitfalls  for  petty  bugbears  of  its 
own  creation,  the  British  nation  is 
entangled — is  in  peril  pf  being  en- 
gulfed^ in  the  Tortex  produced  by 


the  conflicting  and  ^contradictory 
schemes  of  its  own  leaders.  From 
the  lessons  of  the  past,  let  us  take 
counsel  for  the  future. 

There  is  no  cause  for  despair; 
whatever  there  may  be  for  whole- 
some fear  and  iron-heaited  energy. 
We  have  encountered  —  we  have 
vanquished — a  Continental  system. 
But  let  no  blind  confidence  mislead 
us.  The  Napoleonic  was  but  the 
flash  of  unreflecting,  irresistible  im« 
pulse^of  headlong  passion ;  that  of 
Prussia  has  all  the  coolness  of  cal- 
culation, of  combination,  and  long 
preparation  about  it.  It  was  not 
launched  forth  into  the  world  in  a 
paroxysm  of  fury;  but,  at  its  full 
maturity,  after  years  of  patient  toil 
— even  then  only  insinuated,  sug- 
gested, and  quietly  deposited  with 
Us  neighbours  for  deliberation.  The 
system  of  Bonaparte  failed  through 
the  vices  inherent  in  its  origin;  it 
was  compulsory,  and  therefore  ai^ 
rayed  the  feelings  of  all  Europe  ex- 
tra French  against  it ;  it  conciliated 
no  interests— proposed  no  compen- 
sation— exacted  every  sacrifice.  The 
States  which  yielded  to  it  from  over- 
whelming necessity,  connived  at  its 
infraction ;  it  converted  every  mer- 
chant into  a  contrabandist  —  it 
elevated  the  smuggler  to  the  rank 
of  a  fair  dealer.  More  than  all ; 
financial  embarrassments  compelled 
the  great  parent  to  lay  suicidal  hands 
on  his  own  ofispring.  His  army  he 
could  recruit  by  conscription— sub- 
sist by  forced  contribulions — but 
how  from  the  same  source  could  he 
gratify  the  inordinate  cravings  of 
generals  and  marshals,  who  could 
say  to  him  in  the  words  of  the  Arra- 
gonese  oath — We  who  are  each  of 
us  your  equals,  and  who  made  you 
our  emperor — on -condition !  The 
subject  parts  of  Europe  were,  there- 
fore, parcelled  out  into  commande- 
ries,  and  awarded  to  his  chieftains 
to  govern  and  to  plunder  in  recom- 
pense for  past,  and  as  a  retainer  for 
future  loyalty.  The  tacit  understand- 
ing was  that  the  marshal  for  his  own 
profit  might  dispense  with  the  de- 
crees, Berlin,  Milan,  and  all ;  and  ao 
he  did  dispense  with  them  for  con- 
sideration good  and  precise— by  them 
most  extensively  for  himself.  When 
publishing  the  most  frightful  orders 
to  deter  lesser  offenders,  so  as  to 
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stifle  contrabaod  competition  in  the 
muket,  and  tecure  a  higher  pre- 
mium for  himself— the  prince  of 
smugglers.  Such,  for  example,  was 
the  tactic  of  Marshal  Davoust  in 
Hamburgh.  We  write  in  the  pre- 
sence of  many  yet  living  to  gainsay 
us.  The  Bartons,  the  Finlays,  the 
Phillipaee,  the  Gotts,  the  Simeons, 
the  Rothschilds^  of  London,  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  Leeds,  are  still, 
or  their  representatives,  there  to  dis- 
claim us  if  we  be  in  error.  There 
was  little  difficulty  in  supplying 
Germany  with  colonial  produce,  or 
cottons,  or  woollens,  to  any  extent, 
provided  the  meta/iques  accompa- 
nied the  bill  of  lading  to  the  satisrac- 
tion  of  the  general  commandant,  or 
his  intermediary  agent.  Prices  in 
England,  whether  high  or  low,  had 
absolutely  no  relation,  in  the  way  of 
cause  or  effect,  to  the  failure  of  the 
continental  system.  The  spinning- 
jenny,  superseded  after  so  complete- 
ly by  the  mule — Arkwright's  water 
or  throstle  frame — Watt's  steam  en- 

Sines — all  were  working  their  won- 
ers  years  before  Napoleon  Was 
heard  of,  and  one  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury at  least  before  his  system  was 
dreamed  about.  Moreover,  during 
the  existence  of  that  system  mecha- 
nical improvement  was  absolutely 
stationary.  So  much  we  have  thought 
it  useful  to  say,  as  a  corrective  to 
the  crude  speculations  of  some 
among  our  contemporaries.  The 
continental  system,  magnified  as  the 
grande  pensee  of  Napoleon,  was  no 
more  than  the  law  of  brute  force — 
the  vulgar  caprice  of  power  intoxi- 
cated. Irrational,  irrenective;  and 
the  cord,  wherever  stretched  to  the 
utmost  point  of  tension,  snapped 
asunder;  it  would  have  felled  its 
maker  with  a  terrible  counteraction 
of  moral  energy,  without  the  auxi- 
liary horrors  of  a  Moscow  winter, 
had  not  the  impetus  of  the  wheel 
been  ofttimes  stayed,  and  the  ma- 
chine thrown  out  of  geerlng  by  the 
hand  that  framed  it. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves — the 
system  of  Prussia  reposes  not  on 
foundations  so  hollow  and  crumb- 
ling. It  rests  on  the  empire  of  opi- 
nion—it is  based  on  moral  power,  a 
tower  of  strenfi^th  more  durable  than 
the  ephemeral  action  of  ball  and 
steel ;  it  has  conciliated  local  anti- 
pathies—it  is  entwined  in  national 


prejudices— it  assumes  to  combine 
all  interests— it  has  appealed  to  all 
sympathies — it  has  rallied  around  its 
standard  all  the  generous  sentiments, 
the  ardent  feelings,  the  patriotism 
undying,  the  devotion  enthusiastic 
of— Fatherland.  —  Yet  neither  in 
its  drigin  nor  for  long  after  was  it 
invested  with  any  such  charmed 
spell ;  when  first  laid  before  the 
separate  states  of  the  German  Fede- 
ration it  was  viewed  with  suspicion 
by  most — it  was  met  with  oppo- 
sition by  all.  The  revolutionary 
policy  of  England  converted  that 
into  a  political  necessity  which  pre- 
viously had  been  regarded  as  at  best 
an  insidious  expedient  of  commer- 
cial monopoly,  or  hazardous  fiscal 
regulation.  The  Sovereigns,  great 
and  small,  of  Germany  saw  England, 
who  in  her  better  days  had  been 
the  guardian  angel  of  order,  now 
marching  onward  in  the  very  van- 
guard or  war  and  revolution.  The 
fate  of  William  of  Holland,  of  Mi- 
guel, of  Carlos,  was  in  part,  or  in 
whole,  before  their  eyes ;  Belgium 
virtually  annexed  to  France  —  a 
French  army  in  Ancona — French  pro- 
pagandism,  scattering  its  firebrands 
every  where.  The  contagion  had 
reached  their  own  doors ;  incipient 
rebellion  was  murmuring  in  the  ab- 
solute—  demagogical  insolence  or 
patriotic  fervour  lording  it  in  the 
constitutional  states.  The  custo- 
mary subsidies  were  aeked  to  be 
refused — civil  lists  were  in  jeopardy 
— control  over  receipt  and  expendi- 
ture demanded.  They  who  had 
shunned  now  sought  the  counte- 
nance of  Prussia;  they  hastened  to 
take  refuge  under  her  system,  by 
which  a  revenue  was  secured  inde- 
pendent of  popular  clamour  and 
the  denial  of  unruly  chambers. 
Austria  was  too  isolated,  aod  Rus- 
sia too  far  away  for  help  in  the  hour 
of  tribulation.  But  although  the 
princes  were  early  gained,  the  peo- 
ple were  not  so  easily  scared  out  of 
their  ancient  predilections— Ger- 
many, constitutional  above  all,  still 
sympathized  with  England.  With- 
out their  approval  the  league  was 
still  but  a  skeleton,  whilst  the  coun- 
ter league  was  growing  into  propor- 
tion  and  taking  a  position.  Again 
the  infatuation  of  our  councils  out- 
ran with  cooperative  zeal  the 
efforts  of  our  rivals.    The  number 
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of  our  foes  was  still  too  few  whilst  — of  one  lineage,  land,  and  language, 

a  friend  still  remained.  Insinuations  They  turned  them  to  the  Pruesian 

were  not  wanting  hj  agents  duly  monarch  for  vengeance^  but  truly 

qualified — spargere  voces  amhiguas  augured   that  that  vengeance   lav 

—  rumours    ran    rife  —  pamphlets  elsewhere  than  in  the  battle  field, 

showered  from  the  press— drugged  Merchants,  .manufacturers^  and  pm- 

with  the  Napoleonic  slander  resusci-  prietors— rich   and  poor^    without 

tated,  that  England  instigated,  by  distinction  of  clas8--4ll  who  had 

intrigue  and  with  money,  to  war  and  store  to  lose,  or  homes  to  be  held 

confusion    abroad,  from    jealousy  sacred  from  the  hands  of  the  spoiler 

mean  and  selfish  of  the  commercial  end  the  horrore  of  revolution,  then 

progress    of  her  neighbours.     In  and  thenceforward  rallied,  with  OM 

proof  they  pointed  to  Belgium  con-  heart  and  one  soul,  around  tlie  com- 

vulsed  to  her  centre — to  Italy,  then  mercial  league  and  covenant^it  was 

in  commotion — ^to  Switzerland,  en-  signed,  and  sealed,  and  ratified,  and 

acting  the  first  chapter  of  civil  war*  welcomed  as  the  bond  of  cottmob 

fare— to  Portugal,  where   brother  safety— the  pledge    of  prosperity 

was   warring,  under   our  especial  unrivalled— *the  crowning  glory  of-*^ 

auspices,  against  brother— to  Spain,  Fatherland.      Thus    was    Holland 

in  the  throes  of  forthcoming  distrac-  sacrificed  by  Prussia  for  effect>  and 

tions— countries  most  of  them  emi-  Antwerp*«  citadel  abandoned  to  fire 

nent  for  their  advancement  in  the  and  sword,  that  the  current  of  m* 

industrial  arts.   Wo  ourselves  know  tional  antipathies  might  be  diverted 

that  the  calumny  more  than  passes  towards  Britain— as  Moscow  blaeed, 

current  in  Belgium  as  in  Catalonia;  more  intensely  to  arouse  the  wrath 

let  those  who  doubt  enquire  from  a  of  an  injured  people.    Bui  the  one 

Liege  ironmaster,  a  Ghent  cotton  was  magnanimous  selMmmolat{on*«- 

spinner,  an  Antwerp  shipowner,  or  glorious  even   In  its  horrors ;  the 

a  Barcelona  fabricante.    The  Ger-  other,  the  cool  calculation  of  profit 

mans  are  pre-eminently  a  kindly  and  loss— a  present  affair  of  sale  and 

and  an  honest  race,  but  the  oft>  return— embracing,   however,  with 

repeated  lie,  when  shored  up  too  aim   more   laudable  or  lofty,    the 

by   evidence    circumstantial,    and  prospecUve  means  of  greater  poKti- 

apparcntly     incontrovertible,    will  cal  security  or  political  aggrandfae- 

do  some  part  of  its  ofl^ce.    How*  ment. 

ever  belief  might,  as  it  did,  still  We  have  traced  the  causes,  and 
linger,  from  the  remembered  good  have  now  to  deal  with  the  substan* 
faith  of  our  national  character,  the  tial  fact,  that  the  banner  of  Praaafa 
bombardmentof  Antwerp's  fortress,  —politically  as  commercially-^ 
and  the  blockade  of  the  coast  of  waves  over  two*thirds,  or,  ezclud* 
Holland,  dispelled  all  unbelief.  Ing  the  Austrian  portion,  about 
The  fire  and  flame  vomited  on  the  eight  ninths  of  the  German  popuki- 
doomed  citadel  from  the  Monstre  tion.  More  has  been  achieved  fbr 
Morticre,  served  in  German  convic-  her,  within  five  years,  by  infatuated 
tions  to  enlighten  the  darkness — to  Ignorance  and  arrogance  unexampled 
illumine  the  page  of  truth.  Who  on  our  side,  than,  unaided,  she  her* 
shall  paint  that  feeling,  concen-  self  could  have  accomplished  in 
trated,  profound,  of  grief  and  indig-  half  a  century.  With  ua  was  pubUc 
nation  which  thrilled  through  the  opinion;  we  began  by  slijghtlng— 
blood,  noble  or  ignoble,  of  all  Ger-  then  despised— and  finished  by 
many,  as  the  fires  of  Antwerp  red-  braving  it.  She,  on  the  reverse, 
dened  the  horizon— as  the  Drave  watched  it  warily— waited  for  it 
defenders  of  the  citadel  cried  for  patiently— turned  ft  in  her  own  fa- 
succour,  and  none  came  to  help?  vour  skilfully.  Recollectfon  must 
Par  and  near  it  spread  swifter  than  —and,  as  he  reads  these  pages,  will 
the  cannon's  mlBsive- more  threat-  —flash  over  the  mind  ot  the  noble 
ening,  though  less  mouthin?,  than  chief  of  the  Foreign  Ofiice,  on  the 
its  roar.  From  that  ill-fated  hour  conduct  of  the  Prussian  envoy  dtfr- 
the  cause  of  England  was  lost  with  ing  the  Belgian  disputation.  The 
the  people ;  they  beheld  in  her  only  Janus-faced  Baron  rowed  one  tray 
the  sanguinary  oopressor  of  the  and  looked  the  ether*-one  hour  con- 
Dutch— their  friends,  their  bfethren  cocting  protocols  tvfth  the  confer- 
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sextk  insidiously  playing 
upon  the  irrittible,  self-sufficienty 
mud  noUiin^oubtiD^  tempenunent 
of  the  secretury — ^until  he  hid  nailed 
him  to  the  monstrous  aggression  of 
Antwerp  by  the  promiM  of  non- 
iBterf^wencOy  and  then-^he  left  his 
lordship  to  his  laurels.  Werther,  at 
Paris,  played  into  the  hands  of  his 
brother  envoy  in  London  like  an 
adept.  He  paraded  tiie  Prussian 
bayonets,  bright  flashing,  innumer- 
ablob  iMfore  the  terrified  eyes  of  the 
citinen  icing;  his  ¥oice  was  all  of 
war,  till  ho  of  the  Palais  Royal  shook 
as  in  tiie  midnight  flight  from  his 
paiaee  and  the  emeuies.  The  game 
was  Icept  alire  until  England  was 
committed,  and  the  reluctance  of 
Lord  Grey  to  blood  subdued— until 
Vaa  Zuylen's  lasl^  solemn,  personal 
appeal  lo  the  premier  liad  failed — 
until  Whig  steam  was  up,  and  tiie 
lilood  of  the  Temples  at  lioiling  heat, 
and  than — Louis  Philippe  liad  in- 
stant license  to  let  slip  his  do^s  of 
war,  nad  treat  his  Liberals  with  a 
mock  Napoleonade.  Well  miglit 
Fabriciua  exclaim  against  the  un- 
worthy juggle,  and  Verstolk  van 
Soelen  with  the  noblcb  the  affecting 
eioquence  of  truth  and  patriotism, 
denounce  to  tiie  States  CEeiieral  the 
treachery  or  timidity  of  friends.  To 
be  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  lead- 
ing strings  with  Talleyrand  and 
ooaened  by  Bulow,  could  surely  l>e 
the  late  of  but  one  man.  Tiie 
tardy  discovery  and  rage,  seeldng  an 
escape  valve,  may  account  for,  but 
cannot  justify,  tlie  insult  to  the  Dutch 
envoy  of  Holland.  But  let  these 
pass  as  matters  betwixt  him  and 
ourselves;  if  Lord  Palmerston  can- 
not overreach  wily  foes,  no  one  bet- 
ter aiKoeeds  in  deceiving  confiding 
friends.  The  Prussian  policy  he 
has  played  to  admiration.  Touching 
in  the  east,  south,  and  west,  the 
mat  powers  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Fnmce;  without  volume,  or  breadth, 
or  limits,  to  any  extent  intangible, 
Frussia  lay  at  the  aoercy,  more  or 
lesi^  of  its  ^powerful  neighbours. 
It  was»  notwithstanding,  me  van- 
guard of  central  Earo|»e  against 
Prance^  as  the  suit  and  service 
tenure  exacted  at  Vienna  lor  increase 
of  territory;  but  its  ancient  feuds 
and  usurpations  liave  acted,  and 
must  act,  with  mutual  repulsiveness 
at  Vienna  and  Berlin ;  Russia,  most 


distant,  has  been  feared  least,  and 
therefore  relied  on  most.  But  all 
external  dependence  is  precarious ; 
nay  more,  it  is  full  of  peril ;  it  is  the 
confession  of  weakness— the  sum- 
mons for  an  aggressor.  The  league 
rescues  her  from  the  dilemma  of  the 
lamb  on  the  same  stream  with  the 
wolf;  it  rounds  her  domain— doubles 
her  population — renders  her  for- 
midable for  defence,  although,  per- 
chance, for  offence  it  may  rather 
clip  her  wings  and  clog  her  motions. 
This  is  a  feature— the  sole  redeem- 
ing feature— of  the  league;  hitherto 
unmarked  by  the  public,  it  lias  not, 
however,  escaped  the  statesman — 
him  of  Vienna  least  of  all.  AustriiL 
divested  of  many  of  her  sectional 
holds  in  €rermany,  will  even 
be  more  free  to  enforce  Uie  unre- 
stricted navigation  of  the  Danut>e — 
to  attend  upon  Servia,  Moldavia, 
and  Wallacoia  for  the  customs, 
confederacy  may  be  as  a  dead  weight 
to  neutralize  Prussian  demmistra- 
tions  in  favour  of  the  autocnU. 
France  will  be  chary  of  wanton  in- 
sult to  a  league  strong  and  populous 
as  herself,  where  (Uvide  et  unpera 
is  no  longer  equally  practicable  as 
with  the  old  Uermanlc  federation, 
yet  still  powerful  as  a  preventive 
check  on  Russian  ascendency.  But, 
all  deductions  made,  Prussia  re- 
mains aggrandized,  politically,  at  the 
expense  of  all ;  commercially,  first 
and  foremost,  at  the  cost  of  Eli^- 
land,  who,  as  usual,  defrays  the 
cliarges  of  the  entertainment  From 
Muscovite  trammels  we  may  be  sure 
that  Prussia  will,  so  far  as  she  pru- 
dently may,  unshackle  herself;  that 
Russia  had  cognizance  of,  or  has 
had  share  in,  the  origin  or  combine^ 
tion  of  the  union,  we  utterly  disbe- 
lieve, and  there  is  not  a  letter  of 
evidence  to  sustain  the  assertion, 
nat  system  must  have  been  dis- 
tasteful to  the  one,  as  increasing  the 
independence  and  advancing  tlie 
power  of  the  other.  But  popular 
reeling  in  Germany  was  arrayed  in 
its  support  With  its  usual  masterly 
policy,  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg 
seized  upon  it  as  a  happy  incident, 
to  l>e  turned  to  account  in  the  an- 
noyance of  France,  Austria— Eng- 
land above  ail. 

The  embryo  league,  silently  and 
secretly  prepared  as  it  was— confi- 
dentially communicated  to  the  Ger- 
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man  states  as  it  had  been— arrived 
to  the  knowledge  of  our  govern- 
ment only  in  the  commencement  of 
1628.  But  not  from  Berlin,  or  Mu- 
nich, or  Frankfort  did  it  come. 
From  Parle,  the  focus  of  diplomatic 
intrlffue^  if  rightly  we  remember, 
the  first  news  of  its  existence  was 
communicated  by  Lord  Stuart  de 
Rothesay,  then  our  acute  and  inde- 
fatigable representative  there,  and 
the  able  opponent  of  Russian  influ- 
ence and  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  That 
distinguished  diplomatist  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  few^the  very  few 
— of  his  class,  whether  in  times  past 
or  present,  duly  to  appreciate  the 
surpassing  value  of  the  commercial 
relations  of  his  country ;  in  the  oc- 
casion his  sagacious  mind  would 
naturally  associate  with  them  all 
the  vast  political  bearings  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  ministry  of  that  day  was 
Conservative — of  national  interest  as 
of  national  honour»they  did  not 
uso,  in  fits  of  petulance,  or  impa- 
tience, to  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
asunder  with  the  sword,  in  order  to 
solve  a  doubtful  question.  The  sun 
that  dawned  upon  the  existence  of 
the  league  in  Downing  Street,  set, 
we  might  almost  say,  upon  a  coun- 
ter league.  British  ascendency  was 
still  in  its  palmy  state,  still  equal  to 
grapple  with  the  manoeuvres  of  Ber- 
lin, and  the  insidious  tactics  of  St 
Petersburg.  Alliances  of  blood, 
more  dear  and  ancient  still,  of 
friendship— the  kinship  of  feeling, 
and  habit,  and  origin,  were  still  re- 
membered. The  Principality  of 
Hesse  Cassol,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
map,  lay  upon— almost  intercepted 
— the  line  ot  communication  between 
West  and  Eastern  Prussia.  Its  ac- 
cession was  an  object,  to  accomplish 
which  persuasion,  craft  and  menace, 
were  perseveringly  lavished  in  vain; 
the  refusal  was  absolute  and  unhe- 
siuting.  With  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
Baron  von  Moss,  the  creator  and 
presiding  genius  of  the  system,  was 
more  fortunate.  He  found  means 
to  *«  prevail,*'  (as  the  unwitting  au- 
thor of  a  pamphlet,  to  which  we  shall 
shortly  and  more  formally  allude, 
acquaints  us)uponan  imbecile  Grand 
Duke  to  place  his  territory  under 
the  charge  and  surveillance  of  fo- 
reign douaniers,  by  which  Prussia 
was  enabled  partially  to  dispense 
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with  one  line  of  her  custom-houses. 
The  iniquitous  conditions  of  the 
bargain  and  sale  treaty  of  the  8th  of 
May,  1828,  have  not  hitherto  been 
^iven  to  the  world,  and  perhaps  it 
IS  no  business  of  ours  to  publish 
them ;  the  task  more  especially  cor- 
responds to  those  who  shared  the 
spoil,  and  so  we  cheerfully  leave  it 
to  the  French  general,  to  his  coad- 
jutor the  Count,  and  the  ladies  of 
the  chaste  and  incorruptible  court 
circle,  among  whom  his  influence 
and  achievements  are  sufficiently 
notorious— to  tell  the  tale  of  Frede- 
rick William's  disinterestedness,  and 
how  far  the  rigid  frugality  of  the 
financier  relaxed  in  his  kindly  con-' 
cern  for  the  welfare  of  Darmstadt  » 
and  of  Germany.  The  intelligence 
of  this  event  created  no  inconsider- 
able sensation  at  Frankfort-on  the- 
Maine,  and  aroused  the  alarm  of 
the  Federation.  Bavaria  and  Wur- 
temburg  forthwith  united  their  cus- 
tom-houses; in  September,  1828,  the 
Hanover  counter  league  was  formed; 
Saxony,  Hanover,  Hesse  Cassel,  with 
the  remaining  states  of  Germany, 
eighteen  in  number,  sealed  their  al- 
liance at  Cassel,  and  by  the  act  pro- 
claimed the  Berlin  system  to  be 
an ti- national  and  non  Germanic. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affiiirs  at  the 
revolution  of  1830— such  the  legacy 
of  Central  Europe  bequeathed  to  the 
cares  of  Earl  Grey  and  the  tender 
mercies  of  Lord  Palmerston  by  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  We  beseech  our  readers 
to  pause  upon  the  retrospect;  we 
implore  the  Father  of  his  people — 
should  he  vouchsafe  to  honour  these 
pages,  indited  by  the  humblest  but 
not  the  least  grateful  of  the  subjects 
who  engross  nis  paternal  solicitude 
— we  implore  him  to  '*  look  on  this 
picture,  and  on  that" — which  it  is 
our  duty  now  to  exhibit.  We  know 
that  the  royal  mind  has  not  been,  is 
not  yet,  without  misgivings — that 
the  King  of  England  designs  to  pon- 
der, and  deeply  ponder,  on  all  that 
threatens  her  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing greatness,  however  little 
manufactures  and  commerce  are 
deemed  worthy  the  consideration  of 
his  ministers — we  learn,  moreover, 
that  he  has  been  recentlt/  pleased  to  te^ 
peat  his  anxieties,  to  those  wiiom  it 
concerns,  on  this  Prusso- Germanic 
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question ;  his  people  will  learn  now 
also  like  ourselres  with  gratitude, 
but  without  surprise,  this  fresh  proof 
of  the  superintending  cares  of  their 
sovereign.  The  intimation  was,  no 
doubt,  receired  by  his  servants  with 
alarm — for  their  places;  Downing 
Street  became  all  bustle — the  clerks 
of  the  Foreign  Office  working  double 
tides  in  the  concoction  of  rival  me- 
moirs. The  Meuoir  will,  however, 
soarctly  do  its  errand — the  royal  ear 
will  not  so  readily  be  abused  into 
the  belief  that  the  League  is  not  dis^ 
advantageofts  to  England,  inasmuch 
as  the  Frussians  themselves  already 
find  their  own  trade  decreasing  in  con* 
sequence  of  their  otvn  system.  It  makes 
at  the  best  but  a  bastard  syllogism, 
which  it  would  tax  logic  of  a  higher 
order  even  than  that  of  Weimar  to 
legitimatize;  yet,  not  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  an  aspiring  tyro,  let  us 
add,  the  blame  of  faulty  workman- 
ship rests,  not  with  the  barely  fledged 
artist»  but  upon  the  unpliant  quality 
of  the  materials  he  had  to  lick  into 
shape.  The  royal  disquietude  will 
not  be  lessened  by  the  Meuoir — It 
may  be  quickened  perchance  by  the 
exposiUons  our  duty  enjoins,  but— 
great  is  truth,  and  he  who  knows 
tiie  worst,  is  for  the  worst  already 
more  Uian  half  way  prepared. 

At  the  latter  end  of  18S0,  the  two 
great  opposing  principles  or  unions 
stood  in  face  of  each  other  thus : 


Prussian  League. 


Prussia,       •    •    • 
Hesse  Darmstadt, 


13,250.000 
770,000 


Inhabitants,  14,020,000 

Hanoverian  Ck)UNTER  League. 

Bavaria, 

.    .    4,300,000 

Wortemberg,    •    •    , 

.    .     1,700,000 

Saxony  Royal,  .    .    . 

.     1,600,000 

Saxony  Ducal,      .    . 

700,000 

Baden, 

.     1,800,000 

Nassau 

.     .       375,000 

Hesse  Cassel,   .    . 

.     .       700,000 

Frankfort,    .... 

.     .         55,000 

Hanover,      .... 

.     1,700,000 

Mecklenburg,   .     . 

.     .       500,000 

Oldenburg,  .    .    . 
Brunswick,  .     .    . 

.     .       270.000 

.     .       270,000 

Other  small  States, 

.     .       600,000 

14,130,000 


Without  including  Holstein 

and  Lunenburg,  -.  .  200,000 
The  Hanseatic  towns,  .  260,000 
which  had,  we  believe,  neither  en- 
tered into  nor  formed  any  counter 
combination,  although  most  hostile 
to  the  Prussian  system. 

So  far  we  had  lost  no  more  than 
Hesse  Darmstadt  with  its  770,000 
souls  so  dearly  purchased ;  for  Prus- 
sia is,  in  fact,  out  of  the  question ; 
as  her  system  had,  since  1818,  made 
her  connexion  of  as  little  value  to 
us  heretofore,  as  it  can  be  hereafter; 
the  account  should  therefore  stand 
thus: 

Opponents, 770,000 

Confederates,  including 

Holstein    and     the 

Hanse  towns,      .    .    14,590,000 

After  careering  it  most  triumph- 
antly in  revolution  for  four  years — 
from  1831  to  1885  inclusive— the 
King*8  servants  have,  in  addition  to 
Belgium  made  over  to  France,  and 
Holland  converted  from  an  ally  into 
a  foe — to  Portugal  wrested  from  our 
influence  and  Spain  disgusted — to 

S resent  the  following  trophies  to  his 
[ajesty,  as  a  new  year's  gift  for 
1836— 

THE  PRUSSIAN  LEAGUE  IN  183.5. 

Prussia, 13,250,000 

Bavaria, 4,300,000 

Wurtemberg,    ....  1,700,000 

Saxony  Royal,  ....  1,600.000 

Saxony,  Ducal,      .    .    .  700,000 

Baden, 1,300,000 

Nassau 875,000 

Hesse  Cassel,    ....  700,000 

Hesse  Darmstadt,      .    .  770.000 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  55.000 

Oiher  small  States,    .     .  600,000 

Souls,     .     .     .    25,350,000 


THE  HANOVERIAN  COUNTER  LEAGUE, 

1835, 

EXISTS  NO  uoRB,  but  In  this  the 
page  of  history.  And  yet  we  mis- 
take, it  has  left  a  *'  wreck  behind." 
We  are  reminded  by  a  ministerial 
contemporary  that  "  Hanover  and 
Brunswick  (Oldenburg,  we  hear,  is 
likely  also  to  accede)  nave  entered 
into  a  commercial  compact  condi' 
tiondUy^  ^at  each  state  be  at  liberty 
to  join  the  Prussian  League  in  1841, 
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orpreviojsiy"  There  !•  therefore  the 
ftbtdovr  of  a  shade  of  a 

HANOTBRIAN  CttUNT Eft. LEAGUE — 

Hanover,    ....     1,700,000 
Brunswick,    .    .    •       260.000 


Soul8>   .    .     ],9eo,000* 

or  about  Wk^tkirteetUh  of  the  Pru8> 
sfan  Lei^ue. 

Oldenbarg,  Mecklenburg^,  and 
Hoktein  have  not  joined  the  Prus* 
sian  Union,  but  thefr  accession,  we 
are  told,  is  **  of  little  consequence  to 
It*'  Ttiey  must,  in  a  short  time,  be 
drawn  into  the  vortex,  and  another 
million  of  our  ancient  customs 
will  thus  be  lost  to  ua.  The  Haase 
Cities— Hamburg  and  BnMaea  es- 
pecial ly-^meanwnile  are  to  bb  tole* 
rated  by  Prussia  as  warehouses  for 
storing  the  manufactures  of  the 
UoionTor  exportation— until  1  '*May" 
(devoutl/  ejaculates  a  Prussian 
pamphleteer)  <*  we  hare  a  Gbbman^' 
(query,  Prussian)  *'Sbaport  on  the 
!NoRTH  Sea  to  add  to  the  Leaeue  the 
next  time  we  make  a  map ! !  ^ 

The  prospect,  how  cheering  1  The 
picture,  how  warmly  tinted  with 
the  ripening  sunbeams  of  growing 
prosperity  I  The  topics,  how  splen- 
aid  ror  the  royal  opening  speech  to 
the  faithful  Lords  and  Commons, 
towards  the  compost  of  which  our 
humble  labours  will  arrive  so  op* 
portunely  to  contribute! 

All  these  non  Prussianised  States 
were  our  fast  and  firm  allies—the 
uncompromising  enemies  of  Prussian 
ascendency  and  Prussian  monopoly 
—but  five  short  years  agone.  No- 
thing short  of  miracles  could  have 
accomplished  a  metamorphosis  so 
complete,  so  sudden,  so  unlocked 
for— and  they  were  miracles  of  folly, 
of  ignorance,  of  besottedness  suici- 
dal—of our  own  performance.  The 
kings  and  princes  were  all  with  us, 
but  one,  to  a  man,  and  not  mote 
unanimously  than  the  representative 
chambers,  where  constltutioa  fonm 
existed  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  The  French  convulsioD 
arrived,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Belgian ;  but  although  a  sympadietic 
ground-swell  agitated  the  Ocrmaalc 
federation,  yeC  confident  in  the 
brericwater  bulwark  of  British  po- 


licy, which  had  never  failed  its  mem* 
ben,  they  held  to  their  anchorage^ 
secure  to  ride  out  the  atom.  They 
distrusted    aid  —  they    repudiated 

Sroffered  protection — from  Berlin. 
>ut  when  British   statesmen  wem 
seen  patronising  revolution  at  home, 
and  outstripping  the  democrats  of 
Paris  In  its  propagandism  abroad,  the 
wisest  as  &e  most  inconsiderate*— 
the  most  powerful  as  the  pettiest^ 
found  Uiemaelvea  at  sea  without 
pilot,  if  not  without  compass.     As 
the  British  pe<^le  were  goaded  by 
theirrulers  into  reyoludonary  freoBy, 
and  in  Parliament  the  appeal  of  ex« 
temai  alliance  was  drowned  In  the 
fury  of  party-^-of  Whig  party— the 
contagion  spread  abroad.    Aiisolute 
princes  saw  their  sublecta  in  open 
or  71MS1  rebellion;  in GonstitutiMial 
States  the  national  delegates  beard* 
ing  Uie  sovereign,  or  deposing  hioH 
or  denying  supplies  for  the  exlgea* 
ciea  of  the  state,  aa  here  the  same 
had    l>ee&    threatened.    Confusion 
was  at  its  height  when  Boffiand  was 
seen  in  the  vanguard  of  mlgian  in- 
surgents, and  a  French  army  waffing 
murderoua  warfare  against  HoImmI 
—Holland,  part,  parcel,  ally,  akin 
of  Germany.    Then  with  artful  un- 
obtrusivenesa  did  Prussia  interpoee 
her  mighty  armies  betwixt  the  coweiw 
ing  prindpalitiee  and  the  diduge  of 
combined  British  and  French  aaai^ 
chical  movements :  ehe  saved  them 
— princev,  both  mat  and  small,  she 
saved  them,  and  they  Mi  it — from 
the  fate  of  Holland  and  of  Miguel. 
She  earned  the  title  of  ben^actor — 
well  she  Imew  how  most  profitably 
to  use  its  rights.    Her  projected 
custom-house  league  guaranteed  to 
every  member  its  customs'  revenue, 
at  the  price  of  Independence,  and 
the  control  of  Prussian  ofiDcers ;  the 
boon,  before  rejected  with  scorn, 
was  accepted  with  eageniesa  now, 
by  sovereigns   whose  expenditure 
was  nought  to  be  curtailed,  and 
whose  incomings  were  stayed  by 
tlie  mde  hands  of  legislative  asaem- 
bltes — ^not  the  less  eagerly  so  by  ab- 
solute princes  whose  subjects  were 
refttdng  payment   of  any   impeet 
whatever.    A  revenue  was  secured 
to  all,  unshackled  by  popular  con- 
trol. For  the  people  of  Prussia  ndaed 
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th«  cry  of^FttherlaDd— and  pointed 
to  fioglaad  and  FVmnoe  combliied  In 
unhely  leajftte  af^lnsl  Ito  proKp«rSty. 
IVthe  legnlatWe  feodtes  Bhe  spoke 
of  niterlel  intereets  and  fi«cal  eco- 
nonlee^  To  a  state  to  be  entrapped 
witfi  a  show  of  irorda  envelopfng  the 
tnbotanoe  of  slavery,  they  turned  a 
deaf  ear— -they  hesitated-^they  were 
OTeTfrMoied  into  BUbmimion  with 
the  tmreilectinff  aoclaoiaifons  of  V^ 
therland,  and  the  menacing  cri ee  of 
deloded  mtiHitudes.  Hiun,  of  peo* 
pte  and  SoveteignB,  PriMftia  became 
Uie  tntelary  defly  and  the  arbiter;  ahe 
who  had  iMon  feared  as  an  usttrper, 
waa  BOW  reTerenced  as  a  Saviour— 
diverting  tiie  torrent  of  polUical  ez- 
dteneiit  which  threatened  to  wash 
away  the  fabric  of  her  own  and  all 
German  society^  into  a  deepened 
channel  of  commercial  jealonsice, 
which  the  gallant  vessel  of  state 
might  navigate— «ot  only  wfihont 
perfi,  iHity  cheered  on  by  favouring 
trade- winds,  into  the  haven  of  poli- 
tical renown ;  the  while  insldi^Hidy 
counselling  the  rash  steersmen  of 
the  Britbh  Mrk  to  trim  her  sails  and 
shape  her  course  for  the  fm  of  the 
Sdheldi  and  the  storms  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay--^here  now  she  is  seen 
beffeUng  with  adverM  winds  and 
waves,  and  floundering  under  bare 
poles* 

A  struggle,  indeed,  a  faint,  inef- 
fectual struggle  thet«  was.  The 
Courts  of  Bavaria  and  Wnriembei^ 
long  balanced ;  the  Councils  of  Aus- 
tria had  not  lost  their  wefght>  al- 
though the  tknld  remonstrances  of 
England  were  disregarded.  In  De* 
cember^  1833,  tlie  die  was  cast,  and 
tiie  Ftttsslan  Lea^e  joined— matic ! 
we  had  triumpli<M  at  Antwerp,  and 
were  then  lords  of  the  ascendant  in 
Portugal.  Hesse  Cassel,  distracted 
wMi  Intestine  broils,  had  already 
acceded  to  the  union,  maugre  the 
opposition  of  ito  House  of  Assembly, 
llie  junttion  of  Nassau,  from  Its 
poshton  in  the  very  centre  of  <jier- 
many,  and  with  such  an  extent  of 
command  of  tire  Rhine  aadtiie  Maine, 
became  an  object  of  great  anxiety, 
but  has  only  been  accomplished 
since  the  death  of  Marschall,  ^e 
able  and  fsr-seehrg  minister  of  that 
smaA  vtate,  wlio  perseveringly  re- 
fused all  overtures.  The  present 
Admlnistratiou  departed  from  his 

Kllcy*    The^^gmn  has,  howevw, 
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such  as  derived  hitherto  from  the 
customs  branch,  has  been  gua* 
ranteed  to  the  duchy,  as»  in  any 
case,  the  mlaimum  of  diviskm  4i 
the  joiut  stock  to  be  paid  over  as  her 
share  by  the  Court  of  Berlin.  That 
Couit  had)  moreover,  acquired 
claims  upon  the  gtmtitude  of  tfao 
I>ake,  by  the  sealous  espousal  of 
his  interests)  as  an  Agnat  of  the 
House  of  Orange,  in  the  Luxemburg 
question.  The  negotiations  are  com- 
pleted and  the  treaties  signed;  om 
the  Very  day— the  fiiat  day  of  this 
new  year--even  aa  the  pubite  are 
perusing  this  announcomenti  the 
custom^  houie  barriers,  not  of  Nassau 
only,  but  of  Baden  and  Fnmkfart, 
are  being  raacd  to  their  fouadatloiisw 
smid  the  flourish  of  trumpets  and 
thedeafeningcheenof-^Patheriand. 
Ha»over-HM>  leingt  ee  wOer  BnU 
tiscker  kenrscheft  bletbt'^wi  long  as 
she  remains  wnkr  Brkieh  dominmHom^ 
cannot  be  expected  to  yAn ;  as  we 
wte  gravely  told  by  the  same  Prus- 
sian scribe,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
hopes  that  Prussia  **  may  have  a  sea- 
port on  the  North  Sea,  the  next  tiuie 
he  makes  a  map,"  to  add  to  it.  The 
hints  combined  are  sufficieatiy  s^ 
niflcant;  for  Hsnover  and  British 
connexion  Interpose  provoklagly 
enough  between  the  frontiers  of 
Hesse  and  Prussia  and  the  iVee  cities 
of  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck. 
Thus  has  Great  Britain  losV^^been 
juggled  out  of— fifteen  millkms  of 
approved  good  neighbours  and  be- 
nefidal—matually  henefidal-^cus- 
tomers.  They  have  parted  ff>om  ws 
too,  not  aa  friends  who  have  jour- 
neyed together  long,  regretting  when 
the  hour  of  inevitable  aeparatiou 
mti ved,  but  as  bitter  rivals,  in  wliose 
brf«sts  rankles  the  sense  of  tehiry ; 
who  have  been  tam^  to  beiievo, 
that  under  tiie  mask  of  good-will, 
we  have  used  and  abused  them  In 
tbe  vilest  spirit  of  an  all- grasping 
monopoly,-^at  we  have  gloated 
over  their  Industrial  progress  with 
eyes  bleared  with  envy  and  hearts 
resolved  to  blast.  We  can  forgive 
and  pity  the  delusion,  for  resent- 
mient  cannot  effisee  the  kindly  reooU 
lections  of  old  assodationa.  Per* 
Imps  tbe  time  may  not  be  distant 
wben  they  themselves  shall  awukeo 
to  a  sentiosoat  of  the  injustloe  of 
their  accusaitioMS.  Happily,  om 
great  good  Ims  been  ndilovoi^ 
htm  nlrfbitwe  ihey  lm«  lomm* 
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ed  one  lesson— from  the  prickly 
thorn  they  have  plucked  one  flower 
—safety.  From  their  flourishing 
realms  and  smiling  fields  they  have 
chased  far  off  the  unholy  and  de- 
vouring principles  of  disunion  and 
disorganization;  demagogues  will 
no  longer  annoy— the  orgies  of 
Hambach  no  more  be  repeated.  We, 
who  bear  the  cost,  can  still  bail, 
with  all  gladness,  the  bloodless  tri- 
umph. Anarchy  was  in  the  land; 
England  was  seen  every  where  else 
displaying  her  banners  at  its  head ; 
Germany  was  assiduously  tutored 
into  the  conviction  that  she  patron- 
ised confusion  only  to  wreak  a  jea- 
lous rival's  vengeance  on  the  tro- 
Shies  of  her  industry.  From  that 
our  the  troubled  waters  of  civil 
strife  subsided  into  peace — a  com- 
mon (supposed)  foe,  on  whom  to 
discharge  the  pent-up  storms  of  na- 
tional fury  was  found — one  univer- 
sal cry  arose  in  the  father- land— 
Vertrauen,  Einigkeit — Union,  Confi- 
dence. 

Nothing  can  better  paint  the  self- 
ish and  sinister  pretence  of  Prussian 
free-trade  philosophy,  which  opens 
its  doors  to  all,  and  forbids  entrance 
to  none,  than  the  case  of  Switzer- 
land. The  gates  of  the  Germani<^ 
Union  are  closed  against  her,  a  near 
neighbour,  and  almost  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Federation,  on  two 
pretexts:  the  first,  that  her  wares 
would  interfere  with  those  of  Sax- 
ony; the  second,  that  she  is  no 
consumer  of  German  products;  she 
is  a  seller,  but  not  a  purchaser.  The 
one  apology  is  too  flimsy  to  impose 
upon  any  one.  Surely  it  is  rather 
Prussia  that  dreads  the  competition 
of  Swiss  cottons  and  silks  with  those 
of  her  Rhenane  subjects^  so  excel- 
ientlv  and  economically  facilitated 
^n  all  seasons  by  the  Rhine  naviga- 
tion, than  that  Saxony  should  oe 
so  sensitive  about  a  rivalry  she  has 
been  periodically  accustomed  to  en- 
counter at  the  Leipsic  and  Frank- 
fort fairs  heretofore.  The  last  ex- 
cuse would  be  equally  valid  as 
against  other  members  of  the  Union. 
What  return  commerce,  for  exam- 

?le,  can  Berlin  offer  to  Munich? 
'he  cause,  the  real  cause,  is,  that 
Switzerland  is  too  free,  too  repub' 
lican ;  Prussia  dreads  too  close  con- 
tact  with  a  turbulent  democracy, 
which  she  cannot  hope  to  put  down 
so  easily  as  the  legislative  outbreaks 
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of  Hesse  and  Baden.  The  acces- 
sion of  Holland  or  Belgium,  or  both, 
is  a  question  of  greater  magnitude 
and  more  direct  interest  to  her. 
It  would  consolidate  her  system, 
which,  as  yet,  has  no  natural  base  to 
rest  upon ;  it  would  round  her  em- 
pire. For  this  she  was  forecasting, 
as  Bulow  earwigged  the  simple  se- 
cretary of  the  Foreign  Office;  for 
this  she  viewed  with  silent  compla- 
cency the  separation  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Belgium  has  a  heavy  stidce 
in  the  solution  of  this  point;  she 
enjoys  already  a  large  proportion  of 
the  transit  trade  from  this  and  from 
other  countries  to  Western  Ger- 
many, and,  with  the  conclusion  of 
her  proposed  railway  from  Antwerp 
to  Cologne,  she  might  perhaps  mo- 
nopolize the  whole.  She  would, 
moreover,  become  the  great  outlet 
for  the  fabrics  of  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces of  Prussia  and  of  other  parts  of 
the  Union  to  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica— to  Cuba,  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago, and  China,  with  all  their  vast 
returns.  But  all  this  could  be  the 
tardy  result  of  time  only ;  Belgium 
has  neither  commercial,  marine,  nor 
transmarine  possessions.  It  may  be 
doubted  also  whether  Prussia  views 
without  dread  the  formidable  con- 
currence of  her  cottons,  her  wool- 
lens, her  silks,  her  iron,  and  her 
coal,  with  those  of  her  own  western 
provinces.  Elbcrfeldt  may  not  re- 
joice in  the  embraces  of  Ghent,  nor 
Aix-la-Chapelle  fraternize  without 
reluctance  with  Liege.  The  discus- 
sion, however,  and  the  supposition 
have  not  been  without  their  effect 
at  the  Tuileries.  France,  we  learn, 
has  hastened  to  propose  at  Brussels 
a  custom-house  league,  founded  on 
the  same  principles  as  that  of  Prus- 
sia. We  are  not  prepared  to  say 
how  the  offer  has  been  received,  or 
what  may  be  the  special  hitch  in 
the  affair;  but  French  douaniers, 
lording  it  in  the  port,  would  hardly 
look  more  frishtful  than  French 
bombardiers  raining  fire  upon  the  ci- 
tadel of  Antwerp ;  it  is  but  cause  and 
effect  after  all.  The  same  eloquence 
which  vindicated  the  policy  of  the 
one  to  a  regenerated  but  un-English 
House  of  Commons,  is  there  still  to 
father  his  own  offspring,  and  justify 
the  otlier,  if  need  be,  to  the  entire 
contentment  of  O'Connell,  or  any 
of  his  TaU. 
Holland,  whose  manufactures  are 
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ttH>  few  to  excite  alarms  which  pos- 
BCBsea  a  contiderabte  trading  ma- 
rine, and  weli«trained  Bearnvn,  as 
well  aa  flourishing  colonieSy  will 
therefore,  as  combining  the  elements 
more  in  unison  with  her  wants^  ob* 
tain  the  preference,  and  employ  all 
the  arts  of  Prussia  to  engage  her  ac- 
quiescence,  and  effect  her  junction 
with  the  Custom-house  League. 
The  price,  however,  is  fixed ;  her 
colonial  possessions  are  to  be  thrown 
open  to  the  Federation,  and  all  re* 
strictions  abolished.  Some  mea- 
sures have  been  proposed  in  the 
present  session  of  the  States- Gene- 
ral, touching  agriculture,  which  lead 
to  the  suspicion  that  Holland  is  pa* 
▼ing  the  way  for  her  initiation. 
into  speculations  upon  this  event, 
and  upon  the  new  aspect  which 
Europe  may  hereafter  progressively 
asaume,  the  length  to  which  we 
have  already  gone,  and  the  import- 
ant branches  of  our  subject  yet  to 
be  treated,  forbid  us  to  enter ;  they 
are  of  themselvea  a  theme,  and  no 
unimportant  one.  Nor  shall  we,  as 
hitherto  we  have  not,  unnecessarily 
overlay  a  question,  in  itself  suffi- 
ciently momentous,  with  the  en- 
tanglements of  Eastern  policy,  and 
Russian  projects.  We  are  anxious 
to  present  aa  succinct  and  detailed 
a  review  as  in  our  power  of  the 
practical  and  prospective  beariog9 
of  a  league  so  immediately  and 
rudely  threatening  our  best — our 
material  interests ;  the  more  so,  aa 
the  task  has  not  yet,  to  our  know- 
ledge, been  attempted  with  the  de- 
tail it  deserves  and  demands.  The 
debt  of  gratitude  which  Maga  has 
contracted  towards  the  agricultura], 
manufocturine,  and  commercial  pub- 
lic is  surpassingly  large.  She  can 
only  repay  it  by  the  circulation 
(ample,  perhaps,  beyond  compari- 
son) of  trutlis  which  it  concerns 
them  and  all  to  know.  Would  that 
the  ability  were  commensurate  with 
the  means,  or  these  with  the  de- 
sire! 

The  praise  of  the  commercial  sys- 
tem of  Prussia  has,  for  many  years 
past,  been  the  cuckoo  note  of  writers 
of  pamphlets,  reviews,  and  journals. 
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home  and  continental,  innumerable* 
The  disinterestedness  of  much  of 
which,  and  the  costliness,  may  only 
be  estimated  approximatively  by 
their  results,  more  or  less  immediate, 
in  the  not  over  gratuitous  acces- 
sion of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  the  not 
inexpensire  combination  of  the 
Prusso- Germanic  League.  But  for 
the  too  unreflecting  and  unqualified 
eulogies  of  Mr  Huskisson,  which 
gave  it  the  stamp  of  a  great  autho- 
rity, that  system,  with  its  authors 
and  abettors,  bought  and  unbousht, 
would  have  been  left  to  be  tested  by 
the  lessons  of  experience  idone,  in- 
stead of  being  decided  upon  at  once 
by  its  fair  speech  propositions.  That 
able  statesman,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  too  enthusiastic  men,  enamour- 
ed of  principles  apparently  so  con- 
genial with  his  own,  in  his  examina- 
tion of  their  practical  application, 
forgot  to  penetrate  beneath  the  sur- 
face, but  accepted  all  in  pure  good 
faiih.  We  may  extend  our  charity 
towards  Prussia,  as  we  have  before 
done,  without  carinff  about  the  re- 
turns, but  they  who  blindly  put  their 
trust  in  her  with  faith  and  hope,  will 
find,  as  we  have  done,  that  tney  are 
leaning  on  a  rotten  reed.  Among 
other  productions  of  the  trumpet- 
tongued  school,  inspired  from  Ber« 
lin,  two  are  now  lying  on  our  table, 
which  more  especially  invite  atten- 
tion; the  one  is  a  "  Vindication  •  of 
the  Commercial  Policy  of  Prussia," 
by  a  gentleman  holding  a  very  effi- 
cient and  confidential  situation  near 
the  person  of  his  Prussian  Majesty, 
and  from  whom  the  document  came 
some  time  since,  almost  direct  into 
our  hands,  but  whose  name  we  do 
not  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  men- 
tion ;  it  is  a  short  but  ably  written 
article,  and  not  wanting  in  a  due  por- 
tion of  sarcasm  and  Dittemess  to- 
wards Enj^land.  The  other  is  a 
pamphlet  from  the  press  of  Ludwiz 
kohnen  of  Cologne,  '*  On  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Commercial  Sys- 
tem of  Prussia,  and  the  Union  of  the 
German  States,"  professing,  more- 
over, like  the  former,  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  the  Pruasian 
and  British  Tariffs,!  by  C.  C.  Becher, 


*  This  Vindication  bu  been  published,  we  beileve,  but  little  read, 
t  The  acrimonious  tone  which  Mr  C.  C.  Benher  hat,  on  various  occasions  during 
and  since  the  formation  of  the  Rhenish  West  India  Company,  adopted  towards  £ng- 
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Ute  Sub-Director  of  the  Rhealth 
West  India  CompaDy.  This  gentle- 
iQUi  commeiieM  bl8  comparative 
statement  with  denunciations  of  oar 
naTigallon  laira  almost,  but  not  quite 
BO  unqualified  a«  those  of  that  pro- 
found  statesman,  Mr  Poulett  Thorn* 
son  himself,  who  has  sealed  their 
fate,  ao  far  aa  he  is  concerned,  by 
declaring  that  they  *'have  been  from 
the  first  prejudicial  to  British  com- 
merce.*' it  is  not  worth  the  space 
to  expose  Mr  Becber*s  misconcep* 
tions ;  he  has  studied  those  laws  to 
little  purpose,  or  he  is  wilfully  guilty 
of  the  suppreuio  veri^  to  represent 
them  to  his  countrymen  as  in  his 
pamphlet  he  does.  In  like  manner, 
to  clear  our  way  and  narrow  the 
controversial  arena,  we  shall  dismiss 
with  a  brief  notice  various  objects  of 
our  tariff,  lugged  in  by  both  writers 
for  no  other  purpose  but  effect,  since 
regarding  some  Prussia  can  have  no 
grievance  to  allege,  and  others  are 
taken  out  of  the  category  of  compa« 
rative  taxation,  unless  our  excise 
dups  and  our  drawbacks  be  also  al- 
lowed to  enter  into  the  account,  as 
they  must  be,  in  order  to  an  impar- 
tial understanding  of  the  subject. 
With  what  reason  can  she  allege,  in 
justification  of  her  own  impositions 
against  this,  our,  in  her  iudgment,  on- 
erous exactions  upon  the  produce  of 
other  states  or  of  our  own  colonies  ? 
With  what  right  does  she  assume  to 
stand  forth  the  champion  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  to  plead 
our  fiscal  rigours  against  others  as  a 
plea  apologetic  for  ner  own  towards 
us  ?  Is  she  really,  then,  the  avenger 
of  nations,  and  the  sheriff-depute  to 
execute  justice?  When  she  exhibits 
her  powers  of  attorney  we  shall  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States,  and 
France,  and  Russia,  powerless  to 
resent Uieir  own  wrongs,  have  invest- 
ed her  with  the  Quixotic  mission  of 
retaliating  exclusive  tariffn.  The 
mode  ana  the  extent  to  which  we 
rate  tobacco,  thrown  and  figured 
silks,  sail-cloth,  or  dressed  hemp, 
madder,  oil,  &c.  &&,  can  surely  be 
no  concern  of  hers,  who  of  those 
articles  for  exportation  is  a   non- 


producer?  Meteover,  ahe  muet 
sympathise  with  the  West,  and  re- 
flsonslrate  for  the  East  Indies,  on  the 
excessive  duties,  and  discriminating 
duties,  to  which  tliey  are  respec* 
tively  subiected  in  their  coffee  and 
sugars.  We  are  pleased  to  pay  the 
penalties  of  these  duties,  and  we  do 
pay  it  as  the  consumers ;  but  as  the 
premium  for  tolerating  her  inter- 
ferenc4s  we  are  quite  ready  to  take 
our  eafi  suere  tax  free,  if  she  will 
undertake,  as  with  Nassau,  to  gua* 
rantee  the  board  of  customs.  We 
choose, moreover,  to  mulct  ourselves 
on  soap,  starch,  glass,  paper,  hope, 
refined  sugar,  &c.,  with  variousheavy 
excise  paymenta,  levied  for  the  aake 
of  revenue  alone,  and  therefore  enter- 
ing into  the  consideration  of  the  cost 
of  those  articles  on  the  composition  of 
a  tariff  of  customs  for  the  admission 
of  the  same  products  or  manufac- 
tures from  other  countries.  When 
exported,  however,  a  drawback, 
equivalent  or  nearly  so  to  the  ex- 
cise, is  allowed  }  deduct  the  revenue 
from  the  protection  duty,  and  the 
real  custom  house  tax  remains.  Upon 
no  other  sound  basis  can  a  compari- 
son be  instituted  between  the  Prus- 
sian and  the  British  commercial 
systems.  We  might  retaliate  the 
argument  by  showing  how  France 
prohibits  our  cottons,  and  wool- 
lens, and  loads  our  coal  and  iron 
with  unjustifiable  discriminative 
charges ;  bow  Russia  shuts  out  all  our 
fabrics ;  how  the  United  States  sur- 
charges cotton  and  woollen  cloths, 
and  hardware,  and  pottery,  with  fis- 
cal visitations,  varying  from  twenty 
to  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent  upon 
real  values,  whilst  we  admit  her  raw 
cottons  customs  free  to  the  annual 
amount  alone  of  nearl v  six  milUons  nf 
pounds  sUrling :  Russian  hemp  and 
tallow  at  nominal,  and  French  silks 
at,  by  comparison,  moderate  duties ; 
but  we  are  not  so  arrogant  or  so  un- 
just as  to  make  Prussia  answerable 
for  their  mistaken  policy ;  we  are  the 
first  to  admit  that  these  are  points 
having  no  bearing  on  the  auestion 
betwixt  England  and  Prussia.  Let 
us,  therefore,  hear  no  more  of  a  spe- 


Isnd,  obligrs  ui  to  remind  bim  that  there  ars  reasons  why,  above  all  men,  the  prlnel* 
pal  of  the  former  house  of  Aldebert  and  Co.  and  the  former  Consul  of  Oldeoburf, 
would  ML  any  thing  but  g ratltuda  and  afflMtlon  for  Mtnehester  and  London,  or  cx- 
ftms  sny  lontlmsat  bat  rsvsrsnss  snd  rsgard  for  Englsnd. 


1896.] 


and  the  Pruno-Gemumie  CusianhHome  League, 


ties  of  deduclloB  not  having  even 
|]m  iieinbUHiooorplauBlbility  about  it. 
Bui  there  are  pleaa  upon  which 
Iwue  may  be  joined ;  manufactures 
or  productions  common  to  both,  or 
hidigenoua  to  one,  and  objecta  of 
conaumption  In  the  other  country. 
This  is  fair,  neutral,  and  debateable 
ground,  and  here  we  may  try  the 
eauae.  There  are  difficulties  in  the 
way,  because  the  Prussian  tariff 
pretends  to  proceed  upon  an  ad 
mtktrem  fiiatlon,  but  is  in  praclioe 
reduced  to  a  poundage,  upon  some 
ill  explained  arbitrary  reduction  of 
pounds  sterling  values  Into  pounds 
or  hundred  wdghts  of  taxable  ma- 
terial. Ours  is  the  manly  tariff,  la 
its  main  features,  of  real  ad  valorem 
duty,  and  the  revenue  officer  plays 
the  merchant  fair,  by  taking  pos* 
session  of  his  goods,  and  paying 
him  for  them  with  a  bonus  of  ten 
per  cent  thereupon,  should  there  be 
fair  grounds  for  suspicion  that  the 
invoice  is  understated  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  evading  the  tax.  We  re- 
commend  this  upright  method  to 
Prussia,  as  better  suited  to  benefit 
her   poorer   population,    than   the 

Soundage  plan,  which  seems  solely 
evised  to  accommodate  the  rich 
and  noble  classes  at  their  expense. 
Our  tariff  may  contain,  as  our  fo- 
reign friend  first  named  (whom  in 
future  we  shall  distinguish  as  the 
Memorialist,  from  his  Memoir) 
states,  more  than  a  thousand  differ- 
ent  stipulations,  whilst  that  of  Prus- 
sia has  but  two  hundred ;  the  supe- 
rior extent  and  variety  of  our  traffic 

The  price  of  corn  here  at  .... 

The  duty  on  foreign  importation  will  be  .         41s.  8d. 

Deduct  the  discriminating  protection  which  it  may 

be  presumed  our  colonies  are  justly  entitled  to,        58. 
Real  duty  on  Prussian  corn,         .  .  — 


will  account  for  much,  although  we 
are  free  to  aay  there  are  still  too 
many.  But  conceding  this,  we  are 
not  left  in  the  darlr,  as  too  often  in 
that  of  Prussia,  and  exposed  to  rates 
adjudged  upon  prices  long  forgotten 
in  the  market.  We  have  no  prohi* 
bitions  of  import;  the  word  fhes 
not  uofrequently  occurs  in  our  table 
of  duties ;  in  the  vocabulary  of  that 
of  Prussia  never,  excepting  on  ox 
blood,  manure,  or  any  article  or 
substance  under  the  weight  of  two 
ounces.  Nominally,  indeed,  the  ex- 
portation of  certain  machines,  or 
parts  of  machines,  is  forbidden^— 
really,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  law  is  acted  on  as  if  a  dead  let- 
ter; •  the  two  or  three  other  abso- 
lute or  qualified  prohibitions  out- 
wards are  too  trivial  to  mention,  and 
appear  to  be  prejudicial  only  to  our- 
selves, and,  at  all  events^  cannot  be 
so  to  Prussia. 

To  establish  the  fair  points  of  con- 
tact between  rival  systems,  we  shall 
take  the  standard  products  of  Prus- 
sia on  the  one  hand,  to  contrast  with 
those  of  England  on  the  other,  as 
they  exchange,  or  are  suited  to  ex- 
change, with  each  other.  The  cases 
selected  are  the  strongholds  of  the 
former,  and  her  eternal  theme  of 
declamation^corn  and  timber ;  and 
on  our  side,  ealt,  cottons,  and  wool- 
lens. Now  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  with  the  aid  of  our  colo- 
nies we  grow,  or  can  grow,  corn 
and  timber  sufficient  for  our  own 
consumption.  Assuming,  with  Mr 
Becber — 


42s. 


898.  8d. 


or,  in  round  numbers,  about  ninety- 
five  per  cent  We  admit  the  tax  to 
be  enormous;  but  there  are  those 
modifying  circumstances  attendant 
upon  its  operation,  that  as  the  price 
of  com  rises  the  tax  diminishes  in- 


verse! v,  until  at  seventy- three  shil- 
lings it  is  nearly  nominal,  or  little 
more  than  one  and  a  half  per  cent. 

So  we  deal  with  corn ;  let  us  ex- 
amine how  Prussia  retaliates  with 
our  salt,  of  which  she  imports  con- 


*  We  do  hope  soms  independent  Member  of  ^Parliament  may  be  found  in  the 
next  Session  to  move  for  an  "account  of  all  the  machinery  exported — of  the  number 
of  liccnsei  granted  by  the  Boar«l  of  Trade— ^f  the  parties,  or  namea  of  the  parties, 
to  whom,  and  the  dates  at  which  the  Uoenses  and  each  aeparate  license  has  been  so 
granted^-for  the  last  eight  yeais ;  ssyf  from  the  1st  January,  1628,  to  the  1st  Ja- 
nuary, 18SG,  Inehistve.  It  will  afford  some  curious  matter  for  reflection  on  this  law 
and  its  evasion. 
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siderable  quantities.  Both  countries 
alike  produce  salt;  here  tlie  impor* 
tation  Is  free;  there  it  is  a  royal 
monopoly.  The  import  into  Prus- 
sia is,  in  truth,  duty  free,  and  open 
to  all  comers;  but  they  are  bound 
to  re  export  it»  or  sell  it  to  the  go- 
vernment, not  at  a  fair  valuation  or 
a  market  rate,  but  at  a  price  fixed 
by  the  government  itself.  True, 
that  price  is  usually  established  and 
published  once  and  for  the  whole 
year,  as  a  guide  to  all,  by  the  direc- 
tors of  the  administration,  but  they 
do  not  bind  themselves  to  purchase^ 
except  at  their  own  convenience,  as 
Liverpool  merchants  can  tell,  whose 
ships  with  ventures  of  salt  have  al- 
ways, or  nearly  so,  bulk  unbroken, 
returned  to  hand,  with  the  trivial 
inconveniences  of  averages,  wear 
and  tear,  and  wages  to  discharge. 
The  directors  somehow  purchase 
salt  only  when  imported  in  Prussian 
vessels,  and  these  are,  by  that  and 
other  causes,  enabled  to  undersail 
the  British  with  lumber,  because  of 
the  certainty  of  a  return  cargo.  Do 
we  blame  Prussia  ?  Far  from  it.  She 
favours  her  own  subjects  in  salt  as 
we  do  ours  In  corn.  All  the  dis- 
tinction lies  in  this  that  with  her, 
salt  is  a  total  prohibition^  relaxed 
periodically  by,  as  we  may  call  it, 
an  Order  in  Council ;  with  us,  com 
is  a  quasi  prohibition,  modified  by 
prices,  and  abolished  when  a  failure 
occurs  in  our  usually  ample  home 
and  colonial  production;  with  this 

European  oak  is,  without  duty,  per  load. 
The  duty,  L.2, 1 58,  or  say,       •        .        •        • 
But  inasmuch  as  we  lay  a  tax  of  10s.  per  load 

on  our  own  Canada  timber,  the  duty  is  but  • 

Or  about •       • 

On  Memel  fir  it  is,  howeveri  heavieri  say,  price 

per  load, 

Duty  L  2,  5s,  or 

After  all,  this  is  much  more  than 
the  duty  reali^/  paid  by  Prussia.  In 
graduating  a  tax  upon  foreign  com- 
modities, care  should  be  taken  here, 
and  generally  is,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries,  to  collate  for  taxation  the 


additional  disadvantage  marked 
against  us,  that  Prussian  ships  may, 
under  any  circumstances,  import 
corn  into  England,  but  English  snips 
can,  in  no  case,  import  salt  into 
Prussia.  Were  we  disposed  to  in- 
termeddle between  Uie  state  and  its 
subjects,  as  our  Memorialist  and  Mr 
Becher  have  set  us  the  example  be- 
tween us  and  our  western  and  east- 
em  brethren,  and  between  the  go- 
vernment and  the  subject  at  home, 
we  might  remark  that  it  is  not  more 
hard  for  our  people  to  be  charged 
somewhat  additional  for  Uieir  bread, 
than  for  the  people  of  Prussia  to  be 
taxed  to  ten  times  the  amount  pro- 
portionally— or  to  any  other  arbitrary 
extent,  at  the  will  of  their  rulers — for 
their  salt ;  nor  are  we  compelled  to 
buy  more  wheat  than  we  can  con- 
sume, although  the  Prussian  may 
perchance  be  bound  to  take  and  pay 
for  salt,  whether  he  want  it  or  no^ 
as  in  the  enlightened  dominions  of 
Spain.  It  Is  no  affair  of  ours,  and 
BO  we  leave  it.  Salt  as  well  as  corn 
is  a  necessary  of  life,  we  may  ob- 
serve in  conclusion,  and  but  for  the 
prohibition,  might  become  an  article 
of  more  extensive  export,  equally  as 
the  other  of  increased  import. 

We  must  now  examine  another 
special  hobby  of  political  econo- 
mists here  and  free  traders  in  Prus- 
sia-^ the  timber  duties.  According 
to  tlie  Prices  Current,  the  mean  price 
of— 


L.6    5    0 


2    5    0 


3    0    0 


45  per  cent. 


37  per  cent 


75  per  cent 

ber.  According  to  the  evidence  of 
J.  D.  Powles,  Esq,  before  the 
Tradb  and  Navigation  Committee 
of  1833 — a  merchant,  whoso  intelli- 
gence, accuracy,  and  respectability, 
has  not,  and  will  not,  we  think,  be 


respecdve  costs  of  production  of    impugned— the  relative  question  of 
articles  common  to  each.    Freight    freights  stands  thus  :•— 
enters  largely  into  the  value  of  tim- 

John  Diston  Powles,  Esq. — 
Freight  of  Timber  from  Memel,  1833,  per  load. 
Ditto  ditto        Quebec, 


Difference  against  Quebec 


L.0  18    0 
I  17    0 

LO  19    0 


18)6.]  end  the  Prusao-  Germanic  Custom-House  League,  C5 

In  common  fairness,  therefore,  towards  Ca» 
nada,  and  barely  to  equalize  cost,  we  must 
from  the  duty  of         .....      L.2    5    0 
Deduct  difference  of  freight,       .        •        0  19    0 

Leaving  actual  duty  .       .         16    0 

Which  on  Prussian  oalc  makes  the  real  tax 

about 21  per  cent 

And  on  Prussian  fir,  maltes  the  real  tax  about  43    ditto. 

We    quote    from    the    speech   of  law  in  1836,  as  surely  as  they  were 

Georee  Frederick  Young,  E^q.  in  in  1823,  f  when,  as  Baron  MaUzahn 

the  l&use  of  Commons,  on  June  5,  advised    the  late  Mr  Canning,  in 

1834.*     We  say  nothing  here  of  the  1826,  the  averages  were  computed ; 

differential  charges  oF felling  and  the  poundage  system  of  Prussia  is 

floating  Uie  timber  to  the  coasts  as  as  the  law  of  the  Modes  and  Per- 

between  Canada  and  Prussia,  al-  sians,  and  altereth  not.    It  will  be 

though  those  must  be  considerable ;  seen  how  they  tally  with  a  pretended 

for,  in  the  former  country,  labour  is  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem  charge. 
as  bieh — perhaps  higher — than  here; 

whilftwi^do  know  that  the  Prussiail  p..    cotton  manufactures. 

boor  (see  Jacob's  Reports)  is  happy  v«ll«*tr     /*°^  **^   Cotton  Piece 

to  slave  for  two  shillings  and  six-  vfllftLn.  f  ^®<^^*»  I**  ^^*  P^^  ^''^• 

pence  the  week.  Nor  shall  we  enter  ^^jveieens  i  ^.^ 

into  the  subject  of  the  fair  extra  ^«'^«ret     J 
protection  to  be  allowed  to  colonies        To  prevent  the  possibility  of  cavil, 

which  are  bound  to  take  our  manu*  it  should  be  stated  that  the  Leeds 

factured  products  almost  tax  free.  paper  adds,  these  rates  are  "  extract- 

The  following  are  the  rates  ac-  ed  from  a  printed  copy  of  the  tariffia 

ftfa%  levied  in  the  Prusao- Germanic  Germany^  furnished  by  a  mercan« 

confederation,  on  cottons,  woollens,  tile  house  in  Leeds,  and  which  will 

&C.    They  are  copied  from  a  letter  lie  at  our  office  for  some  days  for 
in  the  Leeds  Mercury^  dated  Frank-  '  the  inspection   of   merchants   and 

fort,  December  27, 1833.    Although  manufacturers."     Let  us  see  how 

so  far  back,  there  need  be  no  ques-  the  tax  works  in  detail.    Calicoes, 

tion  that  the  same  rates  are  now  the  weighing  4  lb.  each,  are  selling  in 


*  This  iperch  has  been  printed  by  the  Shipowner*8  Societyi  and  no  speech  ever 
better  deserved  it— it  ought  to  have  been  in  letters  of  gold.  But  why,  in  truth's 
name,  did  they  not  print  and  publish  beside  it — in  juxtaposition — the  reply  of  the 
Ri^^ht  Hon.  Poulett  Ttiomson?  Ho nr  finely  would  the  facts  and  figures,  plain, 
easy,  and  comprehensible  so  that  a  child  might  expound  the  simple  sterling  English 
ot  the  one,  contrast  with  the  threadbare,  economical  trash,  the  tawdry  would-be  fine 
diction  (for  neither  facts  nor  figures  were  stated  or  appealed  to)  of  the  other— after 
months  of  preparation,  too?  We  trust  yet  that  the  Shipowner's  Society  may  be 
iodaeed  to  reprint,  with  the  addition  suggested^— in  a  cheaper  form,  for  the  present 
pamphlet  is  too  high  priced  for  general  circulation  ;  a  sixpenny  or  threepenny  edition 
would  be  the  thing.  They  say  Mr  Voung  is  a  Radical ;  If  that  speech  be  Radicalism, 
we  care  not  how  soon  the  radical  dealer  in  such  sound  English  stuff  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

f  We  find,  on  a  more  careful  reading  of  the  Prussian  Memoirs,  that  we  have  com- 
mitted an  unintentional  error,  rather  In  favour  of  than  against  Prussia.  Itfi^uld  ap- 
pear that  Xh%  poundage  was  raised  to  lately  a»  1831 — that  is,  after  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
Hesse  Cassal,  and  some  other  small  states  had  acceded  to  the  union.  The  words 
of  the  antbor  are—'*  The  increase  of  the  dutiei  In  1831  is  only  illusory,  and  to  be 
looked  opoo  aa  an  equivalent  for  the  payment  in  gold  coirif  which,  if  not  paid  in 
kind,  must  be  calculated  in  silver.'*  We  do  not  profess  clearly  CO  comprehend  the 
exact  bearing  of  this,  and  as  the  Memoir  was  transmitted  to  us  In  English,  which 
the  writer  understands  very  well— but  writes  somewhat  in  the  involved  style  of  his 
own  language,  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  It  with  the  correspond- 
ing German  phraseology.  We  presume  that  some  difference  of  relative  currency 
values  was  pretended,  under  cover  of  which  to  advance  the  duties. 

TOL.  XXZIX.  NO.  CCXUII.  E 
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Manchester  at  about  six  Bhillio^  the 
piece;  it  may  be  somewhat  more 
or  less,  but  greater  precisioo  is  not 
necessary,  say, 

Piece  of  calico  4  lb.        .      Gs. 

Duty  at  Is.  6d.  per  lb.     .      Gs. 
or  100  per  cent,  Prussian  tariff.     . 

This  mode  of  ealculal&Mi  may  be 
objected  to  as  too  summary;  we 
are  aware  of  that,  although  we  only 
profess  to  give  gross  and  approxi- 
mate results.  Add  ten  per  cent, 
therefore,  to  the  price  of  the  calico 
for  sgency,  package,  and  shipping 
charges,  and  the  tariff  still  meets  us 
with  between  ninety  and  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  tax. 
Piece  of  fustian,  weighing 

20  lb,  measuring  60  yards,   L*    s. 

at  I  Od.  per  yard,*  comes  to  2  10 
Tariff,  at  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  .110 
or  fifty-five  per  cent.  We  do  not 
here  talce  the  charges  into  account, 
for  reasons  stated  below.  Could  we 
give  the  real  qualities  and  value  of 
this  article  as  exported,  there  is  suf- 
ficient ground  for  belief,  that,  all 
contingencies  provided  for,  the  duty 
really  operates  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  sixty,  perhaps  seventy  per 
cent 

Cotton  prints  are  tariffed  from 
40  to  50  per  cent.  The  duty  on 
counterpanes  would  be  140  per  cent. 
Cambrics  and  muslins  for  gentlefullcs 
are,  however,  tariffed  in  not  quite 
30  per  cent  We  need  not  extend 
the  list,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  re- 
mark, that  cotton  manufactories  si- 
milar to  ours,  and  making  these  and 
all  our  other  descriptions  of  fabrics, 
exist  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
especially  in  Prussian  Rhineland  and 
Saxony,  where  wages  are  not  more 
than  one  half,  perhaps,  those  of 
Lancashire  and  Lanarkshire.  Yet  our 


tariff  admili  foreign  eotlon  manu- 
factures, of  whatever  quality,  at  a 
bona  fide  ten  per  cent  upon  real 
value;  and  when  wholly  or  in  part 
made  up,  not  otherwise  charged  with 
duty  (ex  stockings)  twenty  per  cent. 
ad  vahrem,f  It  Is  hardly  necessary 
te  adduce  mere  pieef  et  the  diffsi^ 
entiai  ezcelleece  and  moderation  of 
the  Prussian  tariff;  we  shall  there- 
fore briefly  state  that, 

Woollen  or  Worsted  goods 
are  fined       .    96s.  per  110  Ibi. 

Carpets  .  .  fiOs.  do. 
Upon  which  the  Leeds  Mercury  ob- 
serves that,  *'  it  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  duty  on  woollen  manufac- 
tured goods  is  9Gs.  per  110  lbs.,  or 
nearly  Is.  per  lb.  weight,  which  on 
coatings  and  low  goods-^almost  the 
only  woollens  sent  to  the  German 
market — is  a  complete  prohibition. 

"  On  worsted  stuffs  the  duty, 
though  nominally  the  same,  will  not 
operate  as  a  prohibition,  but  It  will 
certainly  diminish  the  quantity 
sent" 

•    In  Hardwares : 
Hardware,  low,  from  cast 

iron  ...  8s.  Od.  per  1 10  lbs. 
Ditto,       low,  from  beat 

iron  .  .  18s.  Od.  per  1 10  lbs. 
Ditto,  fine  •  SOs.  Od.  per  1 10  Iba. 
Mr  Becher  owns  to  some  diflicutty 
in  instituting  a  parallel  between  the 
two  tariffs  on  these  goods.  We  ad« 
vise  him  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
goods  here,  and  then  he  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  estimate  the  difference 
between  our  twenty  per  cent  ad 
valorem  and  the  above  duties.  In 
like  manner,  let  the  Memorialist 
compare  the  fifteen  per  cent  on 
woollen  manufactures,  and  the  twen- 
ty per  cent  (not  thirty  as  he  has  It) 
on  woollens,  '*  wholly  or  In  part 


•  The  able  and  induntrioui  author  of  Bnm*e  Commercial  Gltmcet  avsragw  the 
price  of  all  fustians  at  lid.,  and  the  length  as  above.  But  as  the  best  and  hMvicst 
descriptions  are  retained  for  bume  consumption,  because  the  prices  are  too  high  for 
foreign  meirketS)  and  a*,  besides,  the  great  bulk  of  that  make  It  uken  off  by  what  is 
technically  called  the  **  town  and  country  trade^*'  we  believe  onr  aTerage  price  for 
the  export  is  yet  even  too  high. 

f  A  short,  but  most  effective  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  EdinbmrT^  Bevies,  in 
reply  to  an  article  in  his  ninety.seoond  number  on  the  Com  Laws,  by  John  Wrlgbt, 
Esq.,  of  L«nton  House,  near  Nottingham,  daUd  in  1834,  now  before  ua,  has  tbe 
following  MS.  note  appended  to  it  :— 

**  Saxony  stockings,  fashioned,  bleaobeJ,  and  trimmed  as  well  as  onr  own,  are  imw 
telling  in  London,  after  paying  the  dkty  of  twenty  per  oent,  at  from  tea  to  AfUtn 
par  oittt  Uww  than  Engllth  oost,  tbeagh  ths  nsltcrs  of  oars  art  tt  surrsUeo 


wsget 


»» 


1886.] 


and  the  Fruiso'^Oernumie  CWl9m*JEfet»«  League, 


up,*'  with  <be  PruMlan  tea 
per  cent  <uf  waht^m  poundage^ 
MBOUBtiDg,  as  he  cottfetBet,  to  eleTen 

Kr  eeat  on  an  arerage,  and  be  will 
able  to  aeeertain  the  prohibitory 
extent  of  his  **  moderate"  dttt7% 
Thie  gentleman  confeases  that  on 
eottona  the  duty  operate*  **  some- 
what higher  than  any  other  legal 
one,  aflDoonting  to  about  sixteen  per 
cent  on  the  avenge  ralue  of  cotton 
goods.'*  So  much  for  the  ten  per 
cent  ad  vaiorem  system  of  Prussia. 
The  same  rale  holds  good^  in  a  less 
degree,  with  linens  and  silks,  but 
we  hare  not  room  for  exemplifica- 
tione.  Silk  goods  indeedi  Mr  Becher 
owna»  are  **  valued  at  the  lowest  poe^ 
iibie  raie^"  and  we  believe  him.  The 
lower  orders  in  Prussia  are  down, 
and  the  rule  is  to  keep  them  down ; 
an  aristocracy  of  silks  and  satins 
must  be  fostered  against  them ;  their 
sumptuary  laws  are  only  for  the 
poor.  Our  silk  duties  are  a  fair 
thirty  per  cent  upon  value,  yet  our 
Memorialist  commits  the  grievous 
mistake  of  assuming,  and  reasoning 
upon  it  in  words  and  figures,  that 
the  duty  upon  figured  silks  here  is 
L.1,  158.  a  pound;  it  is,  however, 
15s.  only.  We  have  said  the  Prus- 
sian tariff  Is  for  the  rich  and  noble ; 
let  us  show  how  this  is  effected  so 
as  to  exhibit  a  specious  adherence  to 
the  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem  principle. 
Tlie  prices  of  the  finest  and  most  ex- 
pensive ffoods  (of  which  few  are 
consumed  comparatively),  comprise 
ing  very  many  varieties  neverthe* 
less,  are  averaged  with  those  of  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  lower  kinds  for  com- 
mon use,  of  few  diversities,  and  the 
mean  value  taken  for  equal  taxation. 
For  example,  take  the  prices  of  each 
of  one  hundred  various  sorts  of  fine 
and  expensive  goods,  and  those  of 
ten  descriptions  of  low  and  coarser 
kinds,  of  fifty  times  the  consumption 
of  the  former :  add  them  together, 
and  frame  a  tea  per  cent  code  upon 
the  average  value.  We  presume 
this  to  be  toe  method,  as  most  peo- 
ple will,  from  the  extraordinary  dis- 
crepancy between  the  ten  per  cent 
ad  vaknrem  of  her  tariff  on  paper, 
and  the  poundaae  system  as  viewed 
in  practice  in  Prussia.  Of  course 
the  poor  pay  the  enormous  balaoce 
chalked  against  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rich,  and  save  it  up  out  of 
black  bread  at  id  per  lb.>  and  lour 
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wine— sour  trash-^at  {d  a  bottle. 
Mr  Gregg,  of  somewhere  near  Man* 
Chester,  who  is  a  mortal  foe  to  corn 
laws,  and  considers  the  wages  of 
Bonne  and  Rouen  the  ne  plus  nUrm 
of  operative  perfection,  cites  those 
facts  as  a  model  of  sobriety  of  livings 
we  presume,  for  the  British  labourer. 
Mr  Becber,  in  bis  zeal  to  exsggerate 
the  importance  of  Prussia  (for  Ger- 
many is  but  a  secondary  considera- 
tion with  him),  commits  some  grle^ 
vous  errors  regarding  her  imports  of 
British  manufactures  which  we  can- 
not now  expose  in  much  detail.  He 
assumes  that  the  greater  proportion 
of  our  cottons  exported  to  Ham- 
burgh, Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp 
were  not  for  Crerman,  Swiss,  Bel- 
gian, or  French  account,  but  chiefly 
for  that  of  Prussia.  lastead  of  rague 
and  general  assertion,  why  did  not 
he,  why  has  not  our  Prussian  Memo- 
rialist given  us  the  official  returns 
of  imports  of  the  Prussian  custom- 
houses ?  It  is  singular  enough  that 
Baron  Malizahn  made  a  lame  excuae 
for  the  omission  of  the  same  conclu^ 
sive  data  when  asserting  the  like 
facts,  or  something  approaching  to 
tliem,  in  1826.  We  have  no  offaclaJ 
documents  to  show  for  a  contrary 
conviction,  but  we  are  disposed  to 
consider,  nevertheless,  and  others . 
better  informed  are  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, that  of  the  twenty-three  and  a 
half  million  lbs*  spun  yam  exported 
to  Hamburgh  and  Bremen,  in  1839, 
three  fourths,  at  Uie  least,  were  for 
the  consumption  of  Saxony,  Austria, 
and  divers  parts  of  Germany,  not 
then  subject  to  the  Prussian  tarift 
and  not  one*sixth  part  for  Prussia 
herself.  Some  of  it  probably  found 
its  way  into  Sweden. 

Of  the  86,800,000  yarda  of  fustians, 
plain  and  printed  goods  to  the  same 
places,  the  great  bulk  must  have  been 
for  the  Leipsic  and  Frankfort  or 
Oder  fairs,  and  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  residue  for  the  con- 
sumption of  Hanover  and  the  Hana 
Towns  themselves.  We  question 
whether  Prussia  Was  a  consumer  to 
any  considerable  extent,  except  of 
the  finer  descriptions  of  prints,  cam- 
brics, and  muslins..  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, an  additional  contraband  Intro- 
ducUon  of  all  sorts  was  effected, 
through  the  temptations  of  ber  pro- 
hibitory tariff  along  the  lioe  of  her 
Saxon  frontier. 
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Of  the  48,000,000  yards  of  net  and  we  shall  be  able  to  edge  in  a  hint  of 

lace  entered  into  the  same  ports,  it  what  Eastern  Prussia  does.    But  in 

is  probable  that  Prussia  toolc  her  order   that   Prussia   may   ride  on 

share  for  the  pleasure  of  the  little  some,  no  matter  whose  shoulders,  to 

taxed  court  and  fashion  of  Berlin.  factitious  consequence,  he   classes 

Of  the    11,500,000   lbs.   cotton  the  whole  of  our  exports  of  cotton 

twist  exported  via  Rotterdam  and  yarns  and  piece  goods  to   France, 

Antwerp,  and  the  13,000.000  yards  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Ha- 

of  printed  and  plain  fabrics  and  fus-  never,  the  Hanse   Towns,   Bruus- 

tians,  and  the  18,000,000  yards  of  net  wick,  and  other  small  states,  as  if 

and  lace  to  and  through  the  same  idl,  or  nearly  all,  for  Germany*-and 

ports,  we  Icnow  that  a  very  consider-  ^erefore  Prussia.    Incidentally  he 

able  proportion,with  respect  to  yarns,  does  indeed  allude  to  two  or  three 

was  destined  for  Switzerland,  and  of  of  these  states,  but  France  and  others 

all  the  descriptions  for  the  German  he  omits  to  reclcon  on  altogether. 

States   bordering   on   the    Rhine,  WiUi  about  as  much  reason  might  he 

In  quantities  comparatively  much  swell  the  grand  total  by  pressing 

greater  than  what  was  taken,  illicitly  into  the  service  our  exportations  to 

at  least,  for  the  use  of  Prussian  China.    However,  we  shall  humour 

Rhineland.  him  in  the  extravagance,  that  he  may 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  imagine  a  have  no  cause  to  object  to  calcuia- 
very  simple  plan  by  which  pounds  tions  founded  on  his  figures  rather 
value  may  be  reduced  into  pounds  than  our  own.  Our  object  is  to  bring 
avohrdupoiSy  with  substantial  bene-  the  Prussian  poundage  system  and 
fit  to  revenue  or  monopoly — or  to  the  Prussian  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
salve  even  that  odious  word — prohi-  system  face  to  face,  and  make  them 
bition.  Take  one  piece  of  lace,  for  answer  the  charge  of  our  supposed 
example,  weighing  half  a  pound,  and  inordinate  timber  duties.  The  pair 
one  piece  of  fustian,  weighing  twenty  do  not  run  well  in  harness ;  in  spite 
pounds — ^here  weight  overbalances  of  all  our  training,  timber-toes  will 
Yalue,  and  therefore  a  poundage  will  shoot  ahead  and  have  the  best  of 
tell  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  mule  and  power-loom.  The  fol- 
when  the  ad  veUoretn  would  only  lowing  memoranda,  loosely  and  in 
have  made  its  legal  10  per  cent.  We  haste  put  together,  will,  perhaps, 
shall  shortly  show  how  it  works  on  a  make  the  thing  more  intelligible  to 
large  scale.  The  primary  object  of  '  our  readers.  We  have  tidcen  the  ex- 
Mr  C.  C.  Becher,  in  his  exhibition  ports  for  1833,  the  year  selected  in 
of  the  extent  of  our  trade  in  cottons  Mr  Becher's  pamphlet,  adding 
to  Germany,  is,  to  swell  the  prepon-  merely  the  calicoes  which  he  had 
derating  importance  of  Prussia ;  se-  left  out,  and  discarding  cotton  yarns, 
condarily,  he  remembers  Germany  as  which  are  there,  as  wool,  a  raw  ma- 
a  means  to  an  end.  We  doubt,  and  terial  from  Germany  is  here,  almost 
we  have  more  reasons  for  doubting  duty  free.  The  prices  and  weights 
than  those  we  have  already  given,  are  taken  from,  or  based  upon, 
or  than  we  can  stop  to  give  now,  the  Bum's  Commercial  Glance  for  the 
pretended  great  consumption  of  our  same  year.  We  only  profess,  how- 
cottons  by  Prussia— how  could  it  be  ever,  to  give  approximate  calcula- 
with  her  tari£f  ?  By  and  by,  perhaps,  tions  in  round  numbers. 

Supposed  Imports  of  Germany  by  the  Hanse  Toivns,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp, 

in  1 833.    Ad  valorem  system, 

Yardf.  Valae. 

38,800,000  of  printed  cottons,         •       .        .  h.SOOfiOO 

'5,800,000  cambrics  and  muslins,                  .  160,000 

2 1,000,000  calicoes,  &c.,          ....  300,000 

6,000,000  velveteens,            ....  260,000 

61,400,000  lace, 800,000 


2,320,000 
Add  10  per  cent,  agency,  freight,  &c.  &c,  232,000 

2,562,000 


Duty  on  the  same  10  per  cent  ad  vahrem,  255,000 


1836.J 


aiid  the  Prusso-  Germanic  Cusivm- House  League* 


6d 


PRUSSIAN  POUNDAGE  STSTBU. 


Yards. 

38,800,000  printed  cottons  equal  to 
5,800,000  cambrics  and  muslins^ 

21,000,000  calicoes,     « 
6,000,000  velveteens, 

6i,40t^000  lace, 


Lbs. 

5,440,000 

870,000 

5,000,000 

2,000.000 

767,500 


Lbs.         14,077,000 


Poundage  at  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  as  per  Prussian  tariflp, 
The  10  per  cent  ad  valorem^  by  and  to  represent 
which,  the  poundage  was  squared, 

over  and  above  tbe  10  per  cent  ad  vol. 


L.1,055,755 
255,000 


L.800,755 


That  ia,  in  the  vocabulary  of  Prussia, 
a  10  percent  ad  valorem  duty  means 
poundage;  and  poundage  signifies 
from  45  to  90  per  cent,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Translated  into  French 
gaizea,  the  fiscal  import  of  the  ad 
valorem  probably  reciprocates  fairly 
with  that  language ;  but  rendered  in- 


to English  cottons,  it  signifies,  as  we 
see,  at  the  least  40  per  cent  It  is  not 
unlikely,  however,  that  for  the  finer 
kinds  of  cotton,  such  as  lace,  the 
poundage  is  made  to  change  hands 
with  the  ad  vahren^  by  way  of 
greater  convenience  and  profit.  For 
example  :— 


Average  value  of  one  piece  of  lace,  40  yards  long, 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be        .        .        . 

As  it  weighs  8  ounces  only,  the  poundage,  at  Is.  6d. 
per  lb.,  comes  only  to        .       •        .       •       • 


L. 
1 


8. 
1 


d. 
8 


s.     d. 


Loss  to  the  Treasury, 


1    5 


As  we  have  shown,  the  Treasury 
is  rightly  recompensed  for  this  appa- 
rent loss — indeed  this  is  the  secret 
of  the  art  of  smuggling  an  enormous 
revenue — by  clubbing  lace  and  fus- 
tians together.  We  are  told  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  in  possession  of 
the  plan  and  details  on  which  this 
nefarious  Prussian  system  is  found- 
ed ; — we  stigmatize  it  as  nefarious, 
because  it  pretends  justice  and  exe- 
cutes robbery— if  so,  why  is  it  not 
published  for  the  benefit  of  manu- 
facturers and  merchants,  instead  of 
being  locked  up  in  the  bureau  of 
Mr  P.  Thomson,  where  to  the 
day  of  judgment  it  will  be  for- 
gotten, unless  the  Manchester  rump 
chance  to  have  an  interest  in  ask- 
ing for  it?  Our  readers  will  un- 
derstand that  the  foregoing  calcula- 
tiona  suppose  that,  as  Im*  Becher 
would  almost  make  it  appear,  all 
tbe  goods  actually  go  to  Germany 
and  Prussia,  which  they  do  not.  But 
the  part  that  is  exported  to  those 
countries  has  been  or  will  be  taxed 
in  that  proportion,  and  the  whole. 


should  exportation,  which  is  very  un* 
likely  now,  ever  reach  that  amount. 
We  have  consorted  corn  and  salt* 
timber,  cottons,  and  woollens;  we 
have  shown  our  own  manly  and  up- 
right mode  of  dealing — that  we  oo 
not  sneak  a  10  per  cent  into  50  or 
100 — our  price  is  there,  and  no  abate- 
ment; let  the  Prussian  free  trade 
manoeuvre  speak  for  itself.  Our 
Prussian  friends  boast  of  their  tri- 
fling taxation  of  cotton  yam— so  may 
we  with  more  cause  of  ours  on 
Ssxon  and  Silesian  wool.  Six  shil- 
lines  per  centzner  upon  yarn  is  not 
so  Tow  as  Id.  per  lb.  on  wool.  They 
are  both  raw  material  for  England,  as 
for  Prussia— articles  of  fim  neces- 
sity; how  would  the  weavers  of 
Germany  live  without  our  thirty- five 
million  pounds  weight  of  yams, 
when  the  importation  of  raw  cotton 
wool  for  the  whole  of  tiie  splnneries 
of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  parts 
of  other  States,  was  for  the  year 
18S3  no  more  than  8^  millions  of  lbs. 
--«o  far  as  North  American  cotton, 
the  great  bulk  of  consumption,  is 
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concerned  ?  In  order  to  an  approxi- 
mate estimate,  for  the  study  of  the 
statesman  of  Berlin,  and  the  initia* 
tion  of  our  oven  fellow  countrymen 
into  the  arcana  of  the  system,  by 
virtue  of  which  commerce  is  made 
to  "fructify  in  the  pockets  of  the 
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people  "  (the  elegant  lingo  of  Austin 
Friars'  philosopnie  transplanted  to 
the  Trade  Board),  we  subjoin  a  short 
but  pithy  statement  from  the  national 
ledger — a  Dr  and  Gr  account  current 
-^of  the  *'  reciprocal  *'  interests  of 
the  parties  concerned. 


OFFICIAL  VALUE  (rBPRBSBNTINO  QUANTITIES.) 

British  exports  to  Prussia  in       1820,  .        L.I, 31 7,180 

do  in  lail,       dwindled  to        829,302 


British  imports  from  Prussia  in  1820, 
do  in  1881, 


L.729,683 

1,200,102 


showing  that  our  exports  have  dimi- 
nished by  nearly  one  half,  whilst  our 
imports  have  exactly  doubled  during 
the  same  period.  We  have  not  room 
for  the  table  of  the  intervening  years, 
exhibiting  the  forced  marches  of  the 
"fructification."  This  is  not  all,  how* 


ever;  the  official  values  represent 
quantities  only  so  far  as  British  ex^ 
ports  are  concerned,  whilst  for  im« 
ports  they  are  supposed  to  approxi^ 
mate  to  real  values  as  well  as  to 
quantities. 


Declared  or  real  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
and  manufactures  exported  to  Prussia  in  1820, 


do  in 

Of  whictiy  in  1831,  British  cottons, 

*  Woollens, 


1831, 


L.492,409 
L.192,816!!! 


L.70,779 
12,323 


There  is  some  colonial  produce  ex- 
ported also,  which  will  swell  the 
amount  of  the  total  exports  In  1831, 
probably  to  nearly  L.500,000. 

The  official  (or  quantity)  valuation 
is  L  416,061;  the  real  or  declared 
amount  we  have  not  at  the  moment 
at  hand ;  it  is  perhaps  actually  less 


than  L.SOO,000,  but  the  fact  is  of  lit- 
tle consequence. 

Our  exportations,  real  value,  are, 
therefore,  about  one  third  of  our  im- 
portations 1 1 1  These,  however,  are 
not  the  whole  of  the  "reciprocal" 
benefits  showered  upon  us  by  Prus- 
sia and  the  economical  school. 
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British  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  with 
Prussia,  .        •        •        .        1820 

Prussian,  .        do.  .         do. 

British,  do.  .        1881 

Prussian,  •        do.  .         do- 


Tool. 

87,451 

60,450 

63,908 

140,632 


The  average  of  two  distinct  periods  of  four  years  each,  thowa  the  follow- 
ing results  ;— 


Average  annual  amount  of  British  tonnage 

from  .  1820  to  1623  inclusive. 

Do.    Prussian  do. 

Do.    British        1829  to  1832       do. 

Do.    Prussian  do. 

Exhibiting  an  increase  in  British  shipping  of 
Do.  Prussian 


Tons. 

87,772 
60,613 
93,665 
124,306 
5,893  or  6f  per  cent. 
63,693  or  105  per  cent. 
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At  stated  by  Mr  G.  F.  Young,  in 
this  speech  referred  to.  The  aul^ect 
has  grown  u§am  w  as  «e  sitiaauid 
te  asviahaMs.  We  had  nol  caa- 
tamplated  going  latoi^atiliiBlwigtli ; 
biu  iss  mmfrntimg  iasponance  will 
svsasa  «B  to  one  and  all.  It  is  only 
fisir  to  add,  that  no  inconsiderable 
addition  to  our  export- trade  takes 
place  by  way  of  Hamburg  with  Cen- 
tral Prussia,  and  by  Rotterdam  and 
Antwerp  with  Western  or  Rhine- 
land  Prussia;  but,  to  balance  this, 
our  importations  from  her  by  the 
same  channels  must  be  taken  into 
the  account-  What  the  respective 
amounts  of  those  imports  and  ex- 
ports really  are  can  only  be  ren- 
dered by  the  Prussian  custom- 
houses; and,  doubtless,  if  they  told 
on  the  side  of  Prussia,  and  against 
England,  we  should  not  have  to 
wait  for  the  balance-sheet.  Our 
calculations  refer  more  especially  to 
Eastern  or  Prussia  Sclavonic,  for 
which  alone  we  could  produce  offi- 
cial vouchers.  These  prove  a  de- 
creasing consumption  of  British 
products^  and,  relatively,  a  decrea- 
sing employment  of  British  ship- 
ping, to  an  extent  which  must  cause 
disquietude,  if  not  alarm-  It  is 
only  reasonable  to  infer  that  West- 
era  Prussis,  under  the  rule  of  the 
same  customs  poundage  system, 
would  furnish  an  inventory,  more 
or  less  varied  and  instructive,  of  si- 
milar consequences  from  one  com- 
mon cause. 

The  industrial  progression  for 
Prussia  has  been  extraordinary,  and 
the  prospects  held  out  to  Germany 
as  the  certain  reward  of  league  and 
coveaanl  and  fiscal  union  with  her, 
are  pictured  in  colours  most  vivid 
and  alluring.  We  rejoice— Great 
Britain  can  still  afford  to  rejoice — 
with  the  one;  may  the  word  of  pro- 
mise be  kept  to  the  other.  Germany 
dashes  the  cup  of  possession  from 
her  lips  for  an  el  Dorado  in  perspec- 
tive, brilliant  doubtless,  but  illusory 
as  that  which  mocked  whilst  it 
beckoned  onwards  the  daring  Spa- 
niard to  tempt  the  unknown  wastes 
of  the  Amazons.  J^ut  has  the  ad- 
vancement of  Prussia  surpassed  that 
of  Germany  ?  We  may  be  allowed 
to  question  the  fact ;  we  have  our 
mbgivings  that  the  superior  pros- 
perity of  Saxony  at  least,  of  Leipsic 
sipd  Frankfort-on-M ain — to  say  no- 
thing of  Switterland  and  Belgium, 


extra  Germsiiir  iiwilfr  ^m  swcient, 
tkm  asrs  aystsnulNW  long  been  an 
eyesAFa— «  ^orn  rankling  in  the 
jHWsd  of  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin.  It 
seeks  alliance,  perhaps  the  more 
safely  as  the  more  insidiously,  to 
undermine ;  the  hug  is  compulsory 
as  that  of  Bruin ;  why  may  it  not  be 
as  murderous?  It  resembles  the 
lying  down  of  the  wolf  with  the 
lamb  before  slaughter.  In  any  case, 
Prussia  Sclavonic  has  interests  at 
variance  with  those  of  Central  and 
Western  Germany — she  has  objects 
to  accomplish  which  only  can  be 
accomplished  at  their  cost.  WiUi- 
out  deviating  farther  from  our  path 
to  unravel  a  point  no  ways  knotty, 
we  shall  cast  a  glance  over  the  proofs 
of  Prussia's  onward  commercial  ca- 
reer, proffering  to  her  moreover  our 
sincere  congratulations  for  all  and 
whatever  portion  of  it  may  not  have 
been  purchased,  by  undue  means  and 
under  false  pretences,  at  our  expense . 
If  the  first  pulse  of  our  hearts  beats 
for  Britain — 

'*  Land  of  our  Bires  !  what  mortal  hand 

Shall  e*«r  unlooM  ths  filial  band 

That  blnd«  us  to  our  native  strand  ?  "— 

those  hearts  have  still  wherewith 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  to 
ally,  to  identify,  the  interests  and 
happiness  of  the  whole  human  race 
with  theirs — how  much  more  so  of 
Germany,  of  whose  best  blood,  re- 
freshed and  strengthened  durine 
succeeding  ages,  with  the  grateful 
infusions  of  kindred  alliances  and 
friendship  never- failing,  they  are  the 
inheritors.  With  these  feelings—! 
with  these  convictions — common  to 
us  as  to  all  of  England's  children — 
we  repudiate  indignantly  the  un« 
warrantable  insinuation  of  our  Prus- 
sian Memorialist,  that  *'  the  sight  of 
the  whole  of  Germany  industrious 
and  flourishing  can  only  do  aood  to 
a  German  heart."  Is  ScHavonic 
Prussia,  then,  more  German  than 
Saxon  England  ? 

The  exertions  made  by  Prussia 
for  the  encouragement  of  domestic 
industry  since  the  pacification  of 
Europe  in  1815,  have  been  no  less 
unremitting  than  successful;  they 
are  worthy  of  all  praise  and  must 
command,  because  they  are  entitled 
to,  universal  admiration.  If  we  may 
question  the  soundness  of  some,  and 
detect  a  purpose  more  sinister  than 
laudable  in  other  ^i  bar  ^coaowlcal 
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measures,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  at 
this  time  of  day  that,  as  a  whole, 
they  have  worked  well  for  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  and  the  political  ag- 
grandizement of  the  state.  We  have 
already  explained  how  they  have 
been  turned  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  last,  and  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  brief  advertence  only  to  their 
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practical  operation  upon  the  former. 
The  cotton  manufacture  has  attained 
to  so  flt>urishig  a  condition  that, 
with  the  help  of  spun  yam  from 
hence,  sl»e  is  enabled,  after  supply- 
ing the  home  demand,  to  meet  us  in 
foreign  marlcets  with  the  surplus 
productions  of  her — ^not  power  but 
— ^hand-looms. 

Her  ezportations  of  cottons  to  Egypt,  Italy,  the  United  States,  and  Spanish 
America,  North  and  South,  amounted  in  1826  to 

1 5,871  centzners  of  1 10  lbs. 


And  increased,  notwithstanding  the  stag- 
nation caused  by  the  cholera  in  1831  to 

Which,  assuming  an  average  rate  of  *  3 
lb.  per  piece,  gives  rather  more  than 

And  at  24  yards  per  piece. 

Of  silks,  the  exports,  1825, 
rose  in  1831,  to 

And  of  mixed  silks  to  ... 


19,358  do. 

700,000  pieces. 
16,800,000  yards. 
1,718  centzners. 
4,253  do. 
2,277  more. 


Within  the  space  of  three  years,  the  export  of  linens  was— 


From  1629  to  1831  inclusive, 
notwithstanding  the  Russian  and  Polish 
markets  had  been  closed  against  her. 

The  export  of  wool  was  in  1 823,     . 
in  1830, 

But  fell  in  1831  to 

The  export  of  wool  manufactures  amount- 
ed in  1831  to 


111,073  centzners. 


00,357  do. 

130,251  do. 

70,364  do. 


46,266  do. 


The  woollen  manufacture  in 
Prussia  is,  we  are  told,  '*  constantly 
rising  ;  "  and  so  we  may  judge  from 
the  fact  that  in  1831  there  were  in 
full  action  356,668  looms.  The  ma- 
nufactories ofLiegnitzln  Silesia,  of 

in  1825, 

in  1831,  increased  to 


Luckenwalde  in  Brandenburg,  of 
Aix  la  Ghapelle,  Eupen,  Lennep, 
Ketwig,  are  said  to  be  equal  to  those 
of  any  other  country.  The  number 
of  looms  employed  in  the  weaving 
of  linen  was 

240,784 
258,849 


The  imported  stocks  exhibited  at  the  three  yearly  fairs  of  Frankfort 
dn  Oder,  which  were  in 


1820  of  foreign  wares  and  produce, 

of  domestic. 
Rose  in  1831  to  foreign, 
domestic. 


21,705  centzners. 
57,510  do. 
39,520  do. 
106,100  do. 


These  statistics  are  interesting, 
and  afford  gratifying  evidences  of 
national  career  prosperous  as  praise- 
worthy.  The  exportations,  during 
late  years,  of  the  same  manufac- 
tured commodities  which  it  so  large- 
ly imports,  may  induce  the  suspicion 
of  some  hot-house  process,  with  the 
view  of  stimulating  artificially  the 


more  safe,  though  sluggish,  powers 
of  natural  production.  In  creating 
the  Rhenish  West  India  Company, 
of  which  the  King  and  the  Court 
were  the  largest  shareholders  and 
merchant  adventurers,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  Baron  von  Moss  was 
flying  at  higher  game  than  a  mere 
investment  of  capital  for  the  chance 


*  We  take  3  lbs.  as  a  fair  averaf  e»  because,  ahhough  with  no  precKse  data  to  assis 
us,  wc  incline  to  think  her  exporti  will  chiefly  be  of  light  and  middling  fine  goods* 
As  fustians  and  other  of  the  heavier  fabrics  are  now  to  a  great  extent  made  In  this 
country  by  power-loom,  it  Is  probable  that  they  may  still  retain  some  superiority 
over  the  cheap  hand  labour  of  Prussia.  The  export  of  velveteens  from  hence  sctmi 
to  confirm  this  view. 
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of  profitable  return.  It  might  be  his 
policy  to  parade  Prussia  expanding 
and  glorious  under  the  genial  ini£ 
day  sunshine  of  her  system ;  stretch- 
ing forth  her  vigorous  arms  to  the 
Easty  and  the  South,  and  the  far 
West»  and  gathering  into  her  Lap  the 
precious  fruits  of  the  whole  earth, 
to  the  wonder  and  en?y  of  more 
humble  neighbours  and  states,  upon 
whom  the  beams  of  industrial  sunrise 
were  but  just  glancing.  He  perhaps 
hoped  to  hear  their  petitions,  that 
they,  too,  might  be  admitted  within 
the  magic  circle  of  such  a  system— 
that  they,  too,  might  be  fostered  and 
sheltered  under  the  wide-spreading 
foliage  of  the  family  tree.  For  this, 
two  or  three  millions  of  rix-dollars 
were  well  lavished — and  they  were 
lavished  and  lost.  The  Rhenish 
West  India  Company  exists  no  more ; 
but  it  served  to  swell,  though  un* 
profitably,  in  the  commercial  sense, 
the  list  of  Prussian  exports,  whilst 
it  did  its  probably  appointed  service 
of  extending  around  and  about  the 
Prussian  League.  Mr  C.  C.  Becher, 
its  sub-director,  in  a  laconic  re- 
ference to  it,  acquaints  us,  that  dur« 
log  its  ephemeral  existence,  it 
freighted  twenty  English  vessels 
alone,  with  cargoes  to  the  value  of 
a  million  and  a  half  of  pounds  ster* 


ling,  of  German  manufactures  and 
products,  for  distant  realms.  He 
cites  the  freightage  as  a  proof  of 
German  feeling  favourable  to  us; 
and  as  such  we  hail  it  at  his  hands. 
But  what  to  Prussia  was  the  loss  of 
two  or  three  millions  of  rix-dollars, 
in  the  furtherance  of  a  favourite  ob- 
ject ?  What  half  a  million  more  to 
Prince  Amelius  of  Hesse  Darmstadt 
— or  Prince  Emile,  as  in  the  French 
army  list  he  is  enrolled  ?  What  the 
loss  of  three  millions  more  on  the 
first  vear's  partition  of  the  fiscal 
spoil  ?  What  all  the  cost  of  Hesse 
uassel,  Nassau,  &c.,  &C.,  additional, 
to  which  fixed  revenues  were  gusp 
ranteed,  if  not  bribes  administered  ? 
Lord  Palmerston  may  have  repre- 
sented to  his  gracious  Sovereign  that 
Prussia  plays  a  losing  game — ^nay, 
more,  he  may  produce  evidence 
from  Weimar  to  swear  it — but  the 
Sovereign  and  the  people  understand 
deductions  from  facts  and  figures 
quite  as  well  as  himself  and  his 
sub-officials.  Whatever  the  Prussian 
Government  have  squandered  was 
for  an  object  above  price— >that  ob- 
ject is  attained.  Can  the  Secretary, 
who  has  recklessly  expended  thrice 
as  much  on  and  off  the  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus,  of  the  Maese,  of 
Portugal,*  and   of  Spain,   say   as 


*  Let  oar  sble  and  exocUcnt  cootemporary  the  Leeds  Intdligencer  antwer  for  him. 
—The  foHowing  memorial  from  the  manufiActarers  of  Leeds  and  neighbourhood  has 
been  presented  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  transmitted  to  him  through  Sir  John 
Beckett,  member  for  the  borough  :— 

*'  We,  the  undersigned  woollen  merchants  and  manufacturers,  resident  in  the 
boroiigh  of  Leeds,  trading  to  Portugal,  brg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing statement,  yiz.  :— 

*'  That  the  woollen  merchants  in  Leeds  trading  to  Portugal  hare  lately  received 
the  alarming  information  from  their  correspondents  in  that  kingdom,  that  it  is  there 
firmly  bcUeved  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Portuguese  government,  in  Januaryi  1836, 
considerably  to  increase  the  import  duty  on  woollen  cloths  from  £ng1and,  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  materially  enhance  the  price,  and  consequently  greatly  diminish  the 
consumption,  if  it  docs  not  ultimately  ruin  the  export  trade  to  that  kingdom,  by 
encouraging  the  native  manufacture  of  the  Peninsula,  and  in  this  opinion  they  are 
sorry  to  say  the  leti«rs  by  the  last  mall,  dated  Lisbon  the  31st  ult.,  confirm  them. 

"  That  this  polfcy  of  the  Portuguese  Government  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
becanse  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  woollens  sent  to  Portugal  found  their  way 
into  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  moderate  import  duty  into  Portugal,  and  the  pro- 
hibitory one  when  sent  direct  into  Spain. 

"  That  the  intention  of  the  Purtuguese  Government  Is  supposed  to  bo  in  retaliation 
for  the  measure  adopted  by  the  British  Government  in  1831,  by  equalizing  the  im* 
port  duties  on  winfts  in  France  on  a  par  with  those  from  Portugal;  Bince  which  alter- 
ation it  appears  by  officL^l  documents  that  the  importation  to  England  of  French 
winee  has  actuaUy  dimlnifthedi  whilst  the  British  consumption  of  Portuguese  wines 
has  not  much  varied,  but  latterly  increafed.  The  Jealousy  of  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment, therefore,  appears  to  be  founded  in  error,  and  forms  a  strong  reason  for  the 
mediation  of  the  British  government.  It  is  therefore  considered  of  high  and  pressing 
Impertanos  that  ths  Stcfttsry  of  Stats  for  Foreign  Affairs  should  bo  retpectfolly 
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much  ?  We  toll  hi«i— too  sorely  U 
will  be  newt  for  «»e  who  coude- 
scends  not  to  commeroe  t«4  etaiis- 
ticft — that  Pruisiaa  trading  iM 
threefold  increaaed  throughout  Ger- 
many already,  and  the  conaequent 
commenaurate  produce  of  internal 
taxation  yields  an  ample  dividend 
on  the  original  outlay.  The  carea  of 
Pruaaia  have,  however,  not  ended 
here.  An  institution — die  See  Hatui" 
lung — haa  been  founded  alao  for  the 
encouragement  of  foreign  commerce, 
with  ita  haadquartera  at  Stetten— 
ita  adventurea  even  now  extend 
to  China.  Moreover,  Polytechnic 
achoola  are  eatabliahed  ia  all  the 
diatricta  of  the  kingdom,  and  one, 
more  especially,  at  JSerlio,  in  whicli 
the  arta  of  manufacture  are  practical' 
ly  aa  well  aa  theoretically  developedi 
and  machinea  of  the  neweat  inven- 
tion introduced  from  England  and 
France  for  the  purpose  ofimitation, 
and  the  apread  of  the  knowledge  of 
them  through  the  country.  So  far 
waa  thia  foreaeeiog  and  indefatigable 
«eal  puahed,  that  pupila  were  dea« 
patched  a  few  yeara  aince  to  exa- 
mine the  machinery  of  the  celebrated 
corn-milla  of  Richmond,  in  the 
United  Statea,  in  order  to  introduce 
into  Prussia  the  moat  improved, 
rapid,  and  economical  method  of 
converting  wheat  into  flour,  for 
West  India  and  South  American 
conaumption. 

Such  are  the  evidences,  and  such 
the  resulta,  of  Prussian  policy  and 
the  Prussian  system.  Masterly  com- 
binations have  been  worked  out  with 
conatancy  unwavering  —  with  pa- 
tience untiring — aa  the  needle  to  the 
Pole,  80  has  been  the  eye  of  her 
atateamen  bent  unflinchingly  on  one 
point.  The  good  ahip  haa  accom- 
plished her  voyage,  and  is  safely 
riding  at  her  anchorage;  whilst  the 
once  majestic  aea- worthy  three- 
decker  of  England  ia  toaaing  to  and 
fro  on  the  ocean— the  needle,  reft  of 
ita  ancient  magnetic  power,  veering 
to  all  pointa  of  the  compasa,  and 
ateady  at  none— pride,  folly,  ignor- 
ance, and  conceit  at  the  helm.  But 
although  for  defence  against  the  am- 
bition of  France,  and  independence 
of  the  trammels  of  Russia,  and  an- 
noyance to  the  commerce  of  Britain, 


the  atrengtb  of  Prueaia  be  immea- 
anralilj  wiy— ted  and  conaolida- 
ted,  we  are  not  imig  ikmm  mAm 
i^mcj  it  can  be  wielded  at  will  aa  a 
na^bM^  inaiiiuBMiu  of  political  de- 
aigna.  The  Proaea-GNHMBte  Upiii^ 
ao  long  aa  it  remaina—aa  long  should 
it  hold  together,  muat  it  remain— a 
fiacal  and  commercial  alliance  only, 
will,  all-puiaaant  aa  it  ia  against  hoati- 
lity  from  without,  be  powerleaa  aa 
an  engine  of  afgreaaive  ambition  to 
Pruaaia.  The  league  would  prove  a 
rope  of  aand  ahould  dreama  of  foreign 
conqueat,  or  uncalled  for  interfere* 
ence  between  foreign  atatea,  engage 
her  in  warfare;  ahould  the  revenuea 
of  the  Bubordinate  confederacy  once 
become  jeopardiaed,  the  banda  wUl 
soon  be  aundered  by  one  and  alL 
Ruaaia  feela  that  Prussia-^that  Ger- 
many—eacape  from  her  tbraldpm 
through  the  consummation  of  thia 
union;  we  aee  it  in  the  insidiooa 
insinuations  of  her  aaenta,  that  ahe 
alone  ia  all-powerful  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  amaller  atatea — that 
Pruaaia  ia  unequal  to  the  taak. 
Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the 
dcfioucment  of  the  Eaatern  queation, 
Austria  and  England  have  leaa  to 
fear  from  demonatrationa  on  the 
aide  of  Prussia,  shackled  by  commer- 
cial engagements  aa  ahe  now  politi- 
cally is.  Her  true  intereata  are, 
however,  for  peace,  and  in  that  aenae 
we  firmly  believe  her  councila  are 
at  preaent  awayed.  The  formidable 
defensive  agglomeration  of  which  ahe 
may  be  aauf  to  be  the  centre  and 
moving  power,  must,  it  ia  impoaaible 
not  to  perceive,  tend  wonderfully  to 
the  developement  of  the  aocial  and 
economical  aystem.  Capital,  hitherto 
diverted  from  beneficial  inveatment 
on  a  large  scale,  by  the  palpable 
perila  of  her  geographical  poaition, 
and  the  consequent  insecurity  of  in- 
duatry  and  property,  may  be  expect- 
ed hereafter,  fortified  aa  ahe  now  ia 
with  nearly  ail  Germany  for  wall 
and  bulwark,  to  unlock  ita  coffera 
and  accelerate  the  march  of  ma- 
nufacturing and  mercantile  enter- 
prise. In  pursuing  the  accomplish- 
ment of  theae  great  ends,  all  means, 
whether  foul  or  fair,  have  been  un- 
hesitatingly applied.  Whilst  her 
own  overreaching  system  has  been 


requested  to  communicAte  with  the  Portugaess  Government,  with  a  yIcw  ot  prsTcnt* 
|ng  any  increase  on  the  duties  of  British  woollens  imported  into  Portugal.'* 

(Signad  by  tba  Woallon  Hoassa  la  I^fsda  aonnaotad  with  Portaial*) 
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prodigally  lauded  by  Interested  par- 
tlaaiiB  in  GermaDy  and  besotted  as 
blind  political  ecoDOoists  in  Eng- 
land, our  more  liberal,  as  more  up- 
rigb^  system  she  has  unscrupulously 
induced  and  misrepresented.  Six- 
teen millions  of  ancient  vell-ap* 
proYed  friends  and  customers  have 
been  led  into  the  snare,  and  lost  to 
ua,  to  their  own  signal  disadvantage 
aa  to  ours,  as  here«ter  they  will  find 
to  their  sorrow. 

Mean  while,  it  is  time  that  we  be 
up  and  stirring,  for  the  circle  is 
narrowing  around  us,  —  an  Ameri* 
can  envoy  is  already  at  Berlin 
treating  with  the  union,— and  profess- 
ing friends  are  even  more  active  in 
the  unholy  conspiracy  than  open 
foes.  The  interests  of  France  are 
little  involved  in  the  question  of 
the  Germanic  League ;  she  is  nei- 
ther willing,  nor  does  she  deem  it 
compatible  with  her  own  advance- 
neat,  to  lend  us  a  helping  hand 
at  home  or  elsewhere.  Five  years 
of  costly  experiments  are  there 
to  attest  the  fact.*  The  expedi- 
oicy  of  some  modifications  ot  our 
fiscal  system  is  a  subject  that 
begins  to  press  upon  our  atten- 
tion. The  oppressive  duties  on 
West- India  sugars— the  heavy  dls- 
crioilBation  on  those  of  the  East — 
the  prohibition  of  those  of  Cuba  and 
Bracil — seem  to  require  some  re- 
▼ision;  but  change,  if  change  be 
found  ben^cial,  demands  a  pru- 
dence and  coolness  which  we  vainly 
leelc  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  at 
present  constituted.  The  great  ma- 
Du£scturing,  commercial,  and  agri- 
cultural interests  have  no  confidence 
in — they  utterly  distrust  \U  The 
consumption  of  our  fabrics  might  be 
greatly  augmented   in  Brazil   and 
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Cuba  were  returns  more  facilitated. 
In  the  carrying  trade  from  these 
countries  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Baltic,  we  are  already  under- 
sailed  by  our  swarming  competitors 
of  the  United  States.  Out  of  about 
1900  vessels  employed  in  the  traffic 
to  and  from  the  whole  of  Cuba, 
more  than  two- thirds — say  1250^ 
are  North  American,  and  only  150 
or  160  British.  Were  foreign  bond- 
ed corn,  under  strict  regulation  and 
safeguard,  permitted  to  be  taken 
out,  ground  and  prepared,  and  ship- 
ped to  Havanna,  some  profitable  em* 
ployment  might  perhaps  accrue  tO| 
and  diminish  the  sufferings  of,  that 
most  important  ciass,  the  shipping 
interest.  Havanna  alone  consumes 
of  fiour,  from  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  New  York,  to  the  amount 
of  several  millions  of  dollars  per 
annum;  and  so  entirely  dependent 
is  it  for  this  necessary  of  lire  upon 
its  neighbours,  that  we  have  known 
fiour  rise  from  five  or  six  dollars 
per  barrel  to  twenty  dollars  through 
delay  of  arrivals  for  a  few  days  only 
from  contrary  winds.  Com  is  ge- 
nerally much  cheaper  in  the  Baltic 
than  in  the  Unitea  States,  and  the 
profits  upon  its  manufacture  here, 
and  freightage  outward,  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  to  no  inconsider- 
able amount,  and  all  without  detri- 
ment, but  the  reverse,  to  the  great 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country 
— those  interests  being  the  substra- 
tum of  all  others,  and  therefore  above 
all  others  to  be  cherished  and  pro- 
tected. We  throw  off  these  sugges- 
tions for  the  meditation  of  all  whom 
they  may  concern,  with  haste  and  not 
without  hesitation,  for  we  must  draw 
to  a  close.  Some  graduated  reduc« 
tion  of  the  timber  duties  may  per- 


*  In  four  years  Messrs  Villiers  and  Bowring,  and  ths  latter  gentleman  alone,  faave 
furnished  two  Reports  on  French  Commerce,  most  bounteously  interlarded  with  free 
trada  diasertatiuns;  the  first  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  reprints  from  the  statis- 
tical tables  of  Messrs  Porter  And  Moreau  ;  the  second  chiefly  of  the  evidence  giren 
by  Mr  Bowring  himself,  and  others,  before  the  Sillc  Committee  of  1832^  and  of  Bor- 
deaux memorials,  and  extended  notices  of  wines  and  the  wine  districts.  What  inte- 
f  est  nifctJonaUy  can  attach  here  to  the  prime  cost  and  gross  product  of  French  wines 
io  Franoe?  We  neither  grow  nor  make  them.  Are  two  or  three  thousand  pounds 
a  yaar  required  to  publiah  books  that  shall  compete  with  Cyrus  Redding  and  Lewis 
Goldsmith  ?  We  have  just  cast  our  eyes  over  one  of  Mr  Jacob's  Reports— -that  of 
SUt  February,  1826;  it  contains  alone  more  origiual  information,  collected  and  ar- 
rasfed  in  the  apace  of  seven  montho,  than  the  two  volumes  of  the  French  Commls- 
yion,  the  painful  labour  of  four  whole  years.  Was  it  found  more  easy  to  republish 
ailk  and  collect  wioe  sutistics,  with  which  to  swell  volumes  and  make  out  a  claim  to 
iarpiingSi  than  to  collect  data  respecting  French  cottons  and  woollens,  subjects  of  vital 
inlifial  fa  OS  ?    The  Reports  msy  bs  oisfiil  st  a  recuei^but  ths  ooit ! 
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haps  be  justifiable,  for  the  sake  of 
Snreden  and  Norway.  Corn,  how* 
ever,  must  and  ought  to  be,  not  like 
salt,  a  royal,  but  a  national  mono- 
poly. Firs^  however,  and  before 
ail,  legal  warning  should  be  given 
that  the  reciprocity  treaty  will,  so 
far  as  Prussia  at  least  is  concerned, 
have  run  its  course  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  to  which  our  notice 
binds  us.  We  bhall  then  take  the 
position  which  becomes  us,  nor  do 
we  object  in  the  mean  time  to  ne« 
gotiate  another  with  her,  in  which 
the  reciprocity  shall  not  be,  as 
hitherto,  all  on  one  side.  The  times 
are  favourable  now,  whatever  they 
may  be  hereaftet;  our  manufac- 
tures, it  is  echoed  all  round  the  mi- 
nisterial press,  are  in  a  state  of  un- 
exampled prosperity.  Although  the 
truth  is,  as  from  such  a  quarter  we 
might  expect,  a  good  deal  exaggera- 
ted, there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  their 
present  welldoing,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  their  future  prospects.  The 
recent  ruinous  fall  in  raw  cotton 
has,  however,  been  a  severe  blow  to 
the  great  cotton  manufacture,  and 
there  are  those  who  consider  that 
fall  not  yet  to  have  descended  to  its 
level.  The  cultivation  and  produc- 
tion must  be  materially  augmented 
in  the  next  by  the  influence  of  high 
prices  during  past  years,  and  Ame- 
rica exporting  less  values,  will  im- 
port fewer  fabrics.  The  rage  of 
speculation,  too,  has  invaded  JLan- 
cashire  to  a  dangerous  extent;  to 
say  nothing  of  railroads,  and  other 
schemes,  Manchester  alone  has  ma- 
nufactured joint-stock  banks  for  half 
the  kingdom.  In  that  town  itselfi 
banks  are  almost  as  common  as  fac- 
tories, and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
notes,  payable  at  home  but  not  in 
London,  overflow  the  land,  and 
have   almost   superseded   national 
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bank  notes  and  sovereigns,  where  a 
few  years  since  only,  any  other  me- 
dium of  exchange  could  find  no  cur* 
rency. 

Much  of  the  pdd-up  capital  of 
some  of  these  banks  may,  there  are 
grounds  for  fear,  be  not  disposable 
when  most  wanted— so  much  dead 
stock,  consisting  of  advances  upon 
their  own  shares,  according  to  con* 
ditions  expressed  or  implied,  by 
which  shareholders  were  allured. 
The  Bank  of  England  has  clearly 
taken  the  alarm,  and  is  forecasting 
for  its  own  security  against  those 
cominjg  events  which  cast  their  sha- 
dows before.  We  advise  its  directors 
to  look  well  to  the  balance  of  bul- 
lion in  their  cellars— to  have  trust- 
worthy agents  of  their  own  abroad^ 
should  supplies  fall  short  as  before. 
It  is  not  decent  that  the  fate  of  such 
an  establishment  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  Jew  or  Gentile— let  them 
refer  to  their  ledgers  for  the  enor- 
mous premiums  paid  in  1825-26-— 
when  the  empire  was  within  a  few 
hours  of  truck-and-barter  system— 
for  gold  coin  and  ingot?.  We  could 
tell  them,  and  perhaps  we  may 
some  fine  day,  how  the  cards  were 
shuiiled  from  Paris  to  Naples,  and 
the  per  centages  multiplied :  but  a 
word  in  season  to  the  wise  is 
enough.  Mean  time,  despite  dim!- 
nishea  demand  from  the  New 
World,  and  the  loss  of  sixteen  mil- 
lions of  customers  in  the  Old,  pro- 
duction will  hold  its  course,  disre- 
garding consumption!  the  power- 
loom*  will  deluge  markets  with 
cloth,  and  the  self-acting  mule  with 
twist  The  system  is  even  now  on  the 
stretch,  and  may  snap  in  twain  with 
little  warning.  God  grant  a  crash 
may  not  come  like  the  "  crash  of 
matter  and  the  wreck  of  worlds  I'* 
A  war  between  France  and  Ameri- 


*  The  power-loom  system,  commonly  so  known,  ooght  to  be  called  the  Radeliffe 
system.  Wiihoat  the  dressing  machine,  invented  by  Mr  William  RadcUffe  of  Stock- 
port, the  power-loom  was  utterly  worthless,  except  as  a  piece  of  curious  mecha* 
nism.  That  of  Dr  Curtwright  has  never  been  other  than  useless  ;  yet  he  obtained 
a  grant  from  Parliament  of  L.  10,000  for  the  invention.  Mr  Samuel  Crompton, 
for  his  splendid  discovery  of  the  spinning-mule,  received  the  niggardly  award  of 
L.5000  from  the  same  source ;  but  Mr  Radcliffe  was  beggared  by  his  Inventions. 
His  patents  were  invaded  by  a  joint- stock  purse  combination;  and  be  himself,  from 
a  prosperous  manufacturer,  brought  to  bankruptcy  through  expenses,  time,  and 
labour,  lavished  upon  his  invaluable  Inventions.  The  contemporary  of  Sir  Richard 
Ark  Wright,  and  the  friend  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Feel,  is,  we  have  reason  to  be» 
lieve,  yet  alive,  and  at  an  advanced  age  languishing  in  poverty,  if  not  in  actual  dis- 
tress— the  sole  recompense  of  inventions  which  have  produced,  and  are  prodooinf, 
millions  and  tens  of  millions  to  his  country.  We  shall  perhaps  have  occatloB  to  ad«* 
vert  to  this  subject  in  a  futurs  Nombtr. 
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Gi^  *  or  bettreen  ounelvet  and  Rus- 
siA,  would  not  improve  prospects, 
but  the  reverse;  lor  there  is  the 
right>of>search  question,  if  nothing 
ewe,  for  trouble.  To  avert  the  ca- 
tastrophe, or  mitigate  its  effects, 
traffic,  and  return  traffic,  must 
be  encouraged  from  the  east,  and 
the  west,  and  the  south-west,  with 
due  provision  for  interests,  where 
such  are  conflicting^  interwoven  for 
a  long  time  with  national  policy 
and  national  existence. 

We  have  dissected  the  system  of 
Prussia — that  now  of  the  Prusso- 
Germanic  League — with  temper  and 
clearness,  we  trust,  if  not  with  abi- 
lity—we have  contrasted  its  plausible 
pretences  with  its  fraudulent  per- 
ronoasce— we  have  joined  issue  on 
the  comparison  with  our  own  meet- 
ing the  aggressor  fairly  ton  those 
weaker  outposts  specially  selected 
for  his  attack— we  have  vindicated, 
not  unsuccessfully,  we  trust,  that 
which  is  inexpressibly  dear  to  us  as 
to  ail  our  countrymen — the  good 
faith  and  the  honour  of  Great  Bri- 


tain. To  be  duped  is  not  to  be  dis- 
honoured— the  follies  of  a  minister 
are  not  always  those  of  the  state, 
but  its  misfortune,  of  which  it  pays 
all  the  penalty — no  light  one  in  the 
present  case.  There  is,  after  all, 
some  comfort  in  honesty,  even 
though  it  be  honesty  befooled — 'tis 
a  reflection  that  cannot  stand  trium- 
phant knavery  in  stead.  But  a  na- 
tion may  not  safely  persevere  in  a 
career  of  folly  and  fool  hardiness. 
The  time  has  been  that  for  one  tithe 
of  the  blunders  perpetrated— of  the 
incapacity  convicted — of  loss  and 
disgrace  entailed  upon  his  country — 
a  secretary  would  have  prayed  for 
the  rocks  and  mountains  to  fall  upon 
and  shroud  him  from  popular  con- 
tempt or  popular  vengeance.  A 
generous  people  might  yet  pardon 
all— forget  all— would  the  Foreign 
Minister  bestow  upon  it  the  parting 
blessing  of-~his  retirement — no  one 
act  of  his  official  life  would  so  well 
become  him  as  that  of  its  closing 
scene.f  In  any  case  his  days  of  of- 
fice are  numbered,  for  contacts  with 


*  There  ii  s  secret  connected  with  the  lodemnity  sentiment  which  we  will  take 
this  oocasioo  to  diibnrden  ourselves  of,  as  nohody  else,  that  we  know  of,  has  blun- 
dered opon  it*  After  the  Three  Days  of  July  business,  Lafayette  had  actually  ac- 
ceded to  the  wishes  of  the  Republicans,  and  consented  to  be  named  First  Preftident 
of  the  French  Republic  Before  proceeding  to  the  Hotel  de  Villr,  where  the  party 
were  assembled  to  inaugurate  him,  the  General  called  on  Mr  Rives,  the  American 
eoToy,  a  worthy  sensible  man,  as  we  can  testify  from  personal  acquaintance,  who 
liad  great  influence  over  him.  Monarchy  trembled  in  the  balance,  and  France  was 
within  two  hours  of  a  republic,  when  the  advice  and  exhortations  of  Rives,  who 
pointed  oat  the  perils  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  want  of  due  elements  in  that 
country  to  constitute  a  pure  democratic  government,  decided  the  veteran  patriot. 
He  repaired  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and,  to  the  astoni«bment*a8  well  as  rage  of  his 
partisans,  presented  XjOuIs- Philippe  to  the  people  as  the  meiUeur  des  republiques, 
Louis- Philippe  was  grateful — In  bis  way— he  saddled  his  debt  upon  France  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  millions  of  francs  American  indemnity.  Thus  Rives  accomplish- 
ed in  a  few  months  what  the  astute  Gallatin  had  failed  in,  and  America  had  nego- 
tiated twenty  years  for  in  vain.  The  claims  were  but  a  Flemish  account  after  all, 
hut,  having  contracted,  France  ought  to  pay. 

f  The  supercilious  contempt  with  which  this  nobleman  treats  the  ministers  of  foreign 
states,  whether  friendly  or  not,  renders  him  an  object  of  exceeding  personal  dislike  among 
them  universally.  As  one  example,  only  imagine  appointments  at  the  Foreign  Office  for 
three  kept  at  five  o'clock !  Every  body  but  himself  foresaw  the  result  of  the  Belgian 
armed  intervention.  When  the  French  were  bombarding  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
arny  of  Prussia  was  deploying  along  her  frontiers,  apparently  threatening  war,  a  distin* 
guidied  diplomatist  in  Paris  coolly  obserred,  *'  France  will  be  with  us  soon — she  will  dis- 
entangle herself  of  England— gwancf  Vajfaire  de  la  JSdgique  §oit  arrangSf  and  Louis- 
Philippe  has  married  his  daughter.'*  When  the  first  mission  of  Lord  Durham  to  St 
Petersburg  was  announced,  the  Prussian  envoy  in  Paris  sarcastically  remarked,  with  pro- 
phetic sagacity,  "  //  nra  bien  refu,  il  terafSte,  et  aprit  il  ne  $era  qu*un  petit  par f on,*'  A 
more  faithful  compendious  analysis  of  the  costly  job  could  not  have  been  given  after  the 
event  The  authenticity  of  the  anecdotes  may  be  relied  on.  Mr  Cutlar^Ferguson  pro- 
fesses to  he — no  doubt  is — a  zealous  friend  to  the  Polish  cause ;  why  has  he  never — or  some 

other  Liberal  member amoved  for  copies  of  all  Lord  D.*s  despatches  home,  conferences 

with  Nesselrode,  &c.  that  the  Poles  may  see  how|  much  they  have  been  talked  about,  or 
not  at  all,  ia  Russia? 

We  mutt  not  omit  to  record  that  th9  Foreign  Offico  if  now  taking  dire  r«TODge  for  iti 
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unpopularlly,  uDredeemed  by  partj 
ionueDce  or  perional  efficiencf,  is 
becomioff  too  oppressive  for  Wbig 
and  Radical  allies,  tbemsekes  over* 
burdened  with  sorrows  and  mishaps 
of  their  own.  The  Sovereign  will 
hardly  be  deceived  by  the  Memoir 
speaking  one  language,  whilst  be 
sees  bis  people  addressed  under  the 
same  inspiraiion  in  another— one  the 
reverse  of  the  other — one  setting 
Prussia  and  her  league  at  naughty 
the  other  holding  her  forth  as  the 
ogre  that  shall  swallow  the  isle,  with 
all  its  fair  proportions^  at  one  ftsll 
gulp.  In  his  approaching  relief  from 
the  cares  of  onice  let  us  hope  that 
his  colleague  of  the  Trade  Board 
nagr  bear  him  company-*a  colleague 
not  leea  ceacelted  and  still   more 

firesumptuoii»— of  ignorance  bliss- 
ul  in  its  happy  meensciousness— 
of  indolence,  listless  fm  exertion, 
save  when  quarter  day  arihea»  or 
a  deputation  of  the  Mancbeeiar 
rump  beats  up  his  quarters.* 
Victimized  as  the  nation  has  been 
by  false  theories — in  commerce  as 
in  currency,  in  foreign  policy  as  In 
domestic  legislation — it  is  high  time 
that  a  government  of  rash  impulse 
and  personal  interest  be  replaced  by 
one  characteristically  national*  Let 
us  not  be  mistaken ;  this  is  no  party 
theme*  We  are  not  speculating 
upon  the  return  of  Tories  to  power, 
each  man  to  his  office,  as  If  that 
office  were  an  heirloom.  The  ereat 
and  now  all-powerful  body  of  the 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  clas- 
ses, three  fourths  of  the  intelligence 
and  wealth  of  which  are  with  us, 
have  not  fought  the  up-hill  fight  of 
Conservatism  on  behalf  of   party. 


but  of  country.  They  mean  here* 
after  to  aid  in  the  labours  of  self- 
government — they  will  assist  in  the 
counclls^they  must  be  called  ta  the 
Cabinet  of  their  Sovereign *— had 
they  been  sooner  there,  things 
would  not  have  come  to  this  pass* 
Capacities  of  the  highest  order 
abound  in  our  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  communities,  as  well  as 
in  the  agricultural,  equal  to  the 
grasp  of  any  pubjecl,  and  to  deal 
with  any  question,  whether  it  be  po- 
litical purely,  or  politico-economical. 
Special  pursuits,  as  in  the  legal  pro* 
fession,  have  the  inevitable  tend* 
ency  of  contracting  the  sphere  of 
mental  vision  —  of  concentrating^ 
doubtless,  but  also  of  circumscribing, 
the  range  of  intellect  and  experience. 
Like  the  astronomer,  whose  gase 
wanders  only  from  the  heavens 
above  to  the  earth  beneath,  Uie  law- 
yer repeats  no  more  than  the  inter- 
minable round  ^etrays  not  from  Uie 
eircle-^of  circuit,  term,  and  sittings 
aflar.  There  may  be — there  are— - 
occasiettally  great  minds  that  burst 
their  traiMBels  and  shine  forth  the 
statesmen  of  general  knowledge  and 
enlarged  views^ew  they  are  and 
far  between — ^but  evea  a  Lyndhurst 
or  a  Follett  rarely  overstep  the 
threshold  of  their  own  country. 
Men  less  gifted,  even  when  they 
have  absndoned  the  career,  and, 
through  the  influence  of  fortune  and 
high  social  position  among  the  aris- 
tocracy, have  succeeded  to  office 
for  which  previous  studies  had  not 
prepared  them,  remain  still— proofs 
of  it  are  not  wanting— the  slaves  of 
technicality  and  precedent  —  their 
faculties  prostrated  amidst  the  ver- 


blunders  and  disgraces  every  where  by — let  not  the  gentle  reader's  fancy  conjure  up, 
'*  odd  pistols  and  dagger*,*'  broadsides  or  bayonets,  oh,  no  J  but — the  publication  of  Rus- 
sian and  Prussian  state  papers,  stolen  by  somebody  or  other  from  the  escritoire  of  the 
Prussian  Minister  at  Frankfort.  They  were  before  known  through  all  Europe,  the  spot 
called  Downing  Street  being  alone  in  bleised  ignorance  thereof  as  of  every  thing  else.  In 
like  manner,  and  by  the  same  people,  a  silly  revenge  was  sought  to  be  taken  on  the  Tories 
for  MiguePs  long  and  successful  defiance^  by  publishing  some  trumpery  correspondeoee 
found  at  Lisbon,  in  which  stupid  writers  talked  of  what  Bcresford  said  and  Campbell  did. 

*  What  does  this  gentlemao,  or  his  tutor  and  emissary,  Dr  Bo  wring,  understand 
of  commerce  and  msnufaoturesi  more  than  the  tallow,  sugar,  or  coffee  in  nrhich  they 
exclusively  dealt?  There  is  not  a  clerk  of  any  pretensions  in  any  decent  counting- 
house  of  the  City  that  is  not  as  well,  or  more  generally  informed.  The  blunders  of 
the  doctor  about  silk  are  notorious  enough  ;  we  have  adverted  to  one  gross  blunder 
about  cottons  and  smuggling  into  France;  we  shall  take  occasion  to  show,  in  a 
future  Number,  how  an  imaglnationi  glowing  with  due  contempt  for  facts  and  figures, 
can  convert  hundrsda  of  thousands  Into  roillioas.  Commerolal  treaties,  If  suob  there 
ever  should  be,  n^tlated  by  and  under  the  aosploet  of  such  a  pair,  will  bs  estraordi* 
nary  productions.  And  yet,  In  the  face  of  past  aohlsTemsnti^  ths  dootor  is  again 
tevHNfr  iu  at  no  small  ohargs  to  ths  publle  I 
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blage  of  "  Whereas,  and  be  it  there- 
fore enacted*' — at  home  in  a  sale  of 
game  or  a  spriDg-gun  Bill — at  home 
when  they  should  be  loukiug  abroad 
in  anj  other  capacity.  We  honour  the 
legal  profession,  when  in  its  profes- 
aloD — and  none  other  more  worthy  of 
benour ;  but  we  are  far  from  thinking 

are  en- 


dowed mentaHy  with  amMMpelf  of 
the  superiorities  required  tor  the 
Tarious  departmental  administration 
of  a  great  empire,  any  more  than 
they  are  physically  with  its  coU 
lective  strength.  The  aristocracy, 
blind  as  it  has  been  to  the  compara* 
tive  growth  of  intelligence,  and  pur- 
blindas  still  it  is  to  the  consequences 
inevitable  of  organic  changes  which 
are  In  progress,  has  invariably  sou§[bt 
ha  business  men  for  office  or  legis- 
lation In  this  one  class,  because  the 
dasa  has  generally  been  found  supple 
and  not  mquently  orer  scrupulous. 
If  they  cannot  comprehend  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  shape  their  course 
accordingly,  they  are  in  imminent 
risk  of  being  cast  away,  and  with 
them  the  remnanu  of  the  British 
ConsUtutiook  When  the  noble  mind- 
ed Duke  of  Newcastle  honoured 
Sadler  with  his  friendship,  the  lesson 
was  significant  to  any  but  dull  scho- 
lara.  Is  there  really  more  pitch  de- 
filement from  contact  with  broad 
cloth,  or  linen,  or  calico,  or  ship- 
timber,  than  with  wig,  and  gown^ 
and  law  phrase  unintelligible  P 

The  special  avocations  of  the  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer,  on  the  con- 
trary, aerve  but  as  the  introduction 
—they  are  but  the  preface — to  those 
general  undertakings  which  bring 
him  acquainted  with  the  north  and 
the  south,  the  east  and  the  west  of 
the  whole  world.  They'  visit  that 
persoDally  they  may  ascertain  wants 
*^ey  note  the  different  charac- 
ter of  varioos  lands  better  to  ac- 
commodate diverse  habits  <-•  they 
examine  indigenous  products  or 
manufactures  to  judge  how  far 
they  may  compete  or  interfere 
with  their  own,  or  promote  advan- 
tageous exchange  —  they  compare 
climate  and  geographical  position 
with  a  view  to  facilities  of  com- 
munication ;^they  study— they  are 
obliged  to  study— political  institu- 
tions, and  government,  and  interests, 
io  as  to  be  able  to  decide  how  far 
tiMsa  amy  biurfere  with,  or  modify, 


or  supersede  commercial  alliance. 
Thus  politics,  and  political  affairs, 
become  a  portion  of  constant  con- 
templation, and  hourly  calculation 
—they  are  the  means  by  which  they 
live  aud  move  and  have  their  being 
~-tbey  are  an  element  and  not  the 
least  importaat,  of  their  daily  bread* 
This,  then,  is  the  class — the  indus- 
trial class— that  demands^that  will 
■ot  be  mM  afty— a  larger  share  in 
the  government  thaa  yet  baa  been 
their  allotted  fortune.  There  ie  new 
a  Whig  pretence  of  it—- a  selection 
made  from  the  fsg^end  of  trade;— 
every  family  has  its  scape-graces— 
to  suit  the  sinister  ends  of  party. 
When  a  change  comes,  as  come  it 
must,  the  Conservative  leaders  will 
act  more  wisely.  Their  course  will 
decide  whether  the  great  industrial 
classes  are  to  remain,as  now  they  are. 
Conservative ;  or,  whether,  for  their 
own  interests — those  of  self-preser- 
vation—they  too  must  fall  into  the 
current  of  innovation.  A  commercial 
revolution  abroad  is  even  more  im- 
minent than  the  convulsion  which 
threatens  us  at  home ;  it  is  pointed, 
however,  only  against  ourselves.  To 
deal  with  it  none  but  commercial 
men  are  capable.  There  are  de- 
partmental branches  of  the  adminis- 
tration theirs  from  head  to  foot  of 
right ;  but,  besides  the  Board  of 
Trade,  they  may  claim,  as  they  are 
qualified  to  claim,  to  enter  partially 
at  least  into  the  composition  of  every 
other  department— above  all,  Indian 
or  Colonial.  The  respectability  and 
efficiency  of  the  under  officers  of 
those  and  other  boards  is  unques- 
tionable* No  class  can  be  more 
praiseworthy  in  the  sphere  of  its 
duties ;  but,  in  the  performance  of 
more  important  fuoctions— in  the 
satisfaction  of  higher  national  con- 
cerns—something more  is  required 
than  the  routine  of  red  tape  and 
official  forms.  The  great  commer* 
cial  interests  of  Great  Britain  must, 
as  they  will,  take  their  part— a  lead- 
iitf  part,  in  the  future  government 
ofthe  empire :  we  say  It,  who  may 
not  presume  to  style  ourselves  one 
of  the  class.  Inordinate  pretensions 
will  patriotically  give  place  where 
special  ability  is  required ;  for  there 
are  offices,  from  the  Privy  Seal 
downwards,  with  duUea  attached, 
like  a  general  letttr  of  licenae,  for 
all  capaeitles. 
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Chapter  L 


Life,  however  undiversified  bf 
surprising  accidents  or  adventures, 
has  always  some  few  islands  scat- 
tered here  and  there  amidst  the 
«<  waveless  sea  "  for  memory  to  rest 
her  foot  upon.  Of  these,  perhaps, 
the  first  day  of  leavlnff  home  is  the 
most  prominent  With  me  the 
change  was  sd  sudden  from  the 
sombre  walls  of 'the  old  mansion 
(where,  without  friend  or  compa- 
nion of  my  own  years,  I  had  grown 
up  from  childhood)  to  the  joyous 
world  of  hope  and  happiness,  that, 
for  a  time,  I  felt  lilce  the  captive, 
whose  eyes  have  become  so  habitu- 
ated to  his  dungeon,  that  they  can- 
not endure  the  sun.  A  vast  house, 
to  which  a  visitor  never  entered, — 
a  large  establishment,  with  nobody 
to  occupy  their  attention  but  my 
father  and  myself, — the  gloomy  re- 
gularity of  the  household, — and  the 
total  want  of  companionship,  had 
repressed  in  me  all  the'  buoyant 
feelings  of  youth.  My  father  was 
not  unkind;  he  was  only  cold.  We 
tallced  together,  but  without  the 
endearing  confidence  which  ought 
to  exist  between  a  father  and  nis 
son.  We  read  together;  and,  in 
short,  for  all  that  I  knew,  when,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  I  said  adieu  to 
Ellersby,  I  was  indebted  to  him. 
The  world  of  books,  I  soon  found, 
was  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
world  of  men^and  women.  Oiur 
parting  was  in  the  library. 

**  You  are  going  into  the  world, 
Edward,*'  said  my  father.  *<  See 
that  you  come  out  from  its  trials  and 
temptations  unscathed.  You  will 
write  to  me  regularly,  without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer.  Should  I  die, 
you  will  be  apprised  of  it  by  my 
attorney ;  shoula  I  live,  I  shall  see 
you  here  again  in  four  years.  And 
now  farewelL" 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  me  as  he 
said  this.  It  was  the  first  time  we 
had  ever  been  about  to  part.  I  felt 
that  my  eyes  were  filling  with  tears. 
He  drew  me  closer,  and  prest  me 
for  a  moment  to  his  breast,  and  then 
pointing  to  the  door,  threw  himself 
into  his  chair.    When  I  looked  back 


as  I  left  the  room,  I  saw  that  he  had 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

A  month  after  this  found  me  in 
London,  wondering  at  every  thing  I 
saw  and  heard.  The  very  fogs  and 
smoke  were  delicious.  I  began  to 
doubt  whether  there  existed  in 
reality  such  a  place  as  Ellersby,  or 
whether  its  grey  towers  and  oak- 
paneled  apartments  were  not  the 
creation  of  a  hideous  dream.  The 
only  letters  with  which  I  had  start* 
ed  from  home  were  addressed  to 
two  friends  of  my  father — the  one 
to  Sir  Wilfred  Seymour,  whose  win- 
ter residence  was  in  St  James's 
Square,  and  the  other  to  the  Father 
Garoglio,  Rome.  After  I  had  spent 
a  day  or  two  in  town,  I  bethought 
me  of  presenting  my  introduction. 
I  was  ushered  into  the  library.  Sir 
Wilfred  started  as  he  received  my 
letter — looked  hurriedly  over  it. 

"  So  my  old  friend  Lonsdale  Is 
yet  alive  ?  "  he  said. 

**  My  father  was  well  when  I  left 
him  a  week  ago.'* 

**  Your  name  is  Edward— his  only 
son?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Let  me  look  at  you  more  close* 
ly.  The  eye  deep  brown,  the  fore* 
head  white  and  high— the  lip,  the 
nose,  the  smile— Edward,  this 
must  be  your  home  while  you  re- 
main in  England.  You  bring  back 
my  youth.    How  old  are  you  ?  " 

«  Twenty." 

"*  This  home  will  be  but  dull  for 
one  so  young ;  but  though  I  rarely 
see  company,  I  have  still  some 
friends  who  will  cheer  our  solitude. 
Come,  let  me  show  you  your  apart- 
ments." 

I  followed  him  to  a  suite  of  rooms 
magnificently  furnished.  He  ap- 
pointed me  my  own  attendants,  put 
me  in  full  possession,  and  again 
shaking  hands  with  me,  left  me  to 
myselrtill  dinner. 

Sir  Wilfred  was  a  man  of  from 
forty-five  to  fifty  years  of  age— stiil 
pre-eminently  handsome,  with  that 
fndesrribable  air  and  manner  which 
are  a  truer  stamp  of  nobility  than 
the  breath  of  kings.     His  appear- 
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ince  migbt  have  been  considered 
haughty  and  commanding,  had  it 
not  been  tempered  with  the  most 
pleasing  smile  and  softest  yoice  I 
had  ever  seen  or  listened  to.  When 
silent,  hitf  features  assumed  the  ex- 
pression of  deep  and  even  anxious 
thought.  He  was  one  of  that  class 
of  men  with  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
60^111  a  conversation,  but  who  had 
the  art  of  leading  the  way  so  easily, 
that  you  scarcely  perceived  that  no 
subject  was  even  mentioned  unless 
he  himself  introduced  it.  The  first 
day  we  dined  together,  we  were 
alone.  His  conversation  opened  to 
me  a  new  page  in  the  volume  of 
life.  He  was  not  perhaps  so  full  of 
information  as  my  father;  but  all 
he  told  me  was  conveyed  In  a  man* 
ner  so  easy  and  flowingi  so  inter- 
spersed with  anecdotes  of  the  great 
then  living,  whose  very  names  were 
unknown  to  me,  that  1  listened  with 
a  delight  I  had  never  experienced 
before.  He  never  alluded  to  his 
intimacy  with  my  father,  or  gave 
me  the  slightest  hint  what  circum- 
stances in  their  early  friendship  had 
induced  him  to  treat  me  in  the  man- 
ner he  had  done.  I  had  never  heard 
him  mentioned  till  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  had  been  put  into 
my  hands ;  and  I  felt  a  little  delica> 
cy  in  accepting  such  extraordinary 
attentions  from  a  person  from  whom 
I  was  not  aware  of  any  right  I  had 
to  receive  them.  But  I  found  it 
impossible  to  summon  courage  to 
introduce  the  subject  His  language 
was  so  kind,  and  his  apparent  inte- 
rest in  my  future  proceedings  so 
great,  that  I  rested  content  with  the 
supposition  that  he  felt  himself 
called  upon,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
to  pursue  the. course  he  had  adopt- 
ed ;  and  I  recollected,  too,  that  my 
father,  on  giving  me  the  letter,  had 
told  me  to  be  guided  in  all  things  by 
Sir  Wilfred  Seymour's  advice. 

Time  passed  on.  In  a  fortnight 
from  my  settiement  in  St  James*s 
Square,  I  was  a  gay  man  about 
town,  belonged  to  several  clubs, 
and  criticised  the  opera  with  the 
^r  of  a  connoisseur.  Our  parties 
at  home  were  numerous  and  splen- 
did. Our  table  was  filled  with  the 
great  names,  both  of  rank  and  lite- 
rature. There  were  wits,  and  poets, 
and  philosophers,  but  no  ladies. 
Sir  Wilfred  was  a  bachelor,  and  his 
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friends  appeared  to  be  equally  un- 
blessed. The  men  with  whom  I 
associated  seemed  even  to  have  no 
sisters.  The  world  was  waste — the 
garden  .was  a  wild:  they  were  both 
unbrightened  with  the  smiles  of 
women ;  but  the  world  was  a  very 
happy  world  without  them.  I  used 
sometimes  to  conjecture  what  sort 
of  additions  they  would  be  to  our 
society.  They  were  never  even 
mentioned  at  our  table ;  or  if  allu« 
ded  to  at  all,  it  was  in  an  epigram 
or  a  sneer.  There  was  a  metaphy- 
sician, who  often  dined  with  us<— 
Mr  M'Selphish,  who  was  particular- 
ly eloquent  in  their  dispraise.  He 
used  to  contrast  "  women  as  they 
are  with  what  they  ought  to  be ;  '* 
and  prove,  in  a  most  logical  and 
convincing  manner,  that  they  were 
every  thing  that  was  bad  and  hate. 
fuL  I  thought  that  a  man  who  used 
such  prodigious  words,  and  spoke 
with  such  authority,  must  be  cor- 
rect in  his  opinions.  Sir  Wilfred 
smiled  when  I  expressed  my  senti- 
ments, and  told  me  he  was  an  ass. 
It  is  wonderful  how  the  inexpe- 
rienced are  misled  by  the  loudness 
of  a  bray. 

I  wrote  an  account  of  my  mode 
of  livinff  to  Ellersby.  I  described 
Sir  Wilfred  Seymour,  and  told  how 
affectionately  he  had  received  me. 
My  father's  silence  led  me  of  course 
to  conclude  that  he  approved  of  all 
that  had  occurred,  and  I  entered 
with  double  zest  into  my  new  course 
of  life.  Among  my  companions 
there  was  one  of  the  name  of  Max- 
well, with  whom  I  formed  a  greater 
intimacy  than  with  the  others.  He 
was  more  nearly  of  my  own  age,  be- 
ing still  a  year  or  two  under  thirty. 
Our  sentiments  seemed  almost  in 
all  things  to  accord.  He  was  an 
enthusiast,  and  so  was  I ;  and  yet  a 
sort  of  false  shame  kept  me  from 
confessing  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  my  education.  I  never  ventured 
to  hint  to  him  in  what  an  anchorite 
ignorance  of  the  other  sex  I  had 
.been  brought  up;  nor  to  express 
how  anxious  I  was  to  be  introduced 
to  female  society.  He  was  elo- 
quent in  his  confessions  of  the  su- 
fieriority  I  possessed,  by  having  my 
eelings  unblunted,  as  he  called  it. 
by  an  early  intercourse  with  the 
world;  but  he  never  hinted  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  very  un- 
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usual  extent  of  my  superiority.  Ho 
appeared  to  kaow  that  I  had  led  a 
Tory  secluded  life,  but  nothing  more. 
Many  people  think  they  lead  seclu« 
ded  lives  who  visit  with  half  a 
county.  With  them  every  place  is 
a  desert,  and  eyery  house  a  hermi- 
tage that  is  distant  ten  miles  from 
Almack's. 

One  morning,  on  going  Into  Max« 
well's  apartments,  I  saw  a  lady 
closely  veiled  seated  upon  his  sofa. 
I  started  on  seeing  her;  and  I  knew, 
from  the  burning  of  my  cheeks,  that 
I  was  discovering  my  unacquaint- 
ance  with  the  world  by  a  blush. 
Maxwell  rose  hurriedly  to  receive 
me. 

**  Lonsdale,"  he  said, "  I  am  hap- 
y  to   present  you   to   my  sister, 
ulia,  you  have  heard  me  mention 
Mr  Lonsdale?'* 

The  lady  bowed  graciously;  and 
after  a  short  time,  lifting  up  her 
veil,  revealed  to  me  a  face  sparkling 
with  intelligence,  and  eyes  so  pier* 
cing  in  their  expression^  that  I  fairly 
quailed  before  them.  When  she 
saw  me  look  down  abashed  by  the 
perseyeringness  of  her  gaze,  she 
laughed  merrily  as  if  in  triumph  for 
her  victory,  and  engaged  me  in  con- 
Torsation.  All  this  while  I  could 
not  help  feeling  that  the  looks  of 
Maxwell  were  fixed  attentively 
on  all  my  motions.  I  therefore 
exerted  myself  to  conceal  my  em- 
barrassment, and  1  flattered  myself 
I  succeeded.  After  this  meeting,  I 
felt  myself  impelled  to  visit  Max* 
well  even  oftener  than  before^  and 
rarely  had  the  misfortune  to  miss 
the  society  of  his  sister.  Her  gaiety 
and  freedom  amused  me,  and  the 
kindness  of  her  manners  enchanted 
me.  With  every  meetinff  her  influ- 
ence grew,  till  in  a  yery  snort  period 
from  our  first  introduction,  I  felt 
that  she  had  my  destiny  In  her  hands. 
I  often  endeavoured  to  talk  to  Mai&* 
well  about  his  sister,  but  he  either 
answered  ao  carelessly  aa  to  pro- 
yoke  me,  or  adroitly  turned  the  con- 
Tersatlon  to  something  else. 

One  day  Sir  Wilfred  and  I  were 
in  the  park.  An  open  carriage  was 
approaching,  with  coronetted  panels, 
and  a  lady  and  a  gentleman  were 
seated  within.  I  saw  in  a  moment 
that  the  lady  was  Julia  Maxwell. 
As  we  passed  each  other,  I  could 
not  resist  the  Impulse,  but  kissed 
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my  hand  to  her  with  the  deyotion  of 
a  true  cavalier.  To  my  amaaement. 
she  looked  at  me  witJi  a  cold  and 
haughty  expresslout  aa  if  she  had 
never  seen  me. 

*<  EdwardI"  sddSh:  Wilfred/'  who 
is  that  lady?" 

I  told  him  she  was  the  sister  of 
my  friend  Maxwell ;  and  was  on  the 

}>oint  of  confessing  to  him  how  mad- 
y  I  was  in  loye,  but  her  extraordU 
nary  conduct,  as  well  as  a  gloom  on 
Sir  Wilfred's  brow,  restrained  me. 

^Miss  Maxwell  ?^my  poor  boy, 
I  was  wrong  to  send  you  into  tiie 
world  of  London  without  a  guide. 
But  as  the  fault  was  mine^  I  will 
remedy  it  in  time  to  preyent  its  con« 
sequences.  Where  was  it  you  be- 
came acqudnted  with  her  ?" 

"  At  Maxwell's  chambers." 

He  sank  into  deep  silence^  which 
lasted  for  a  long  time :  at  last  he 
said-^"  /  will  seUle  this  for  you. 
Maxwell  has  no  sister." 

•'What  I"  I  cried— but  suddenly 
checking  myself,  leant  back  in  the 
carriage  and  considered  what  I 
should  do.  Nothing  more  was  said. 
We  dined  together  as  usual — and  in 
the  eyening,  on  pretence  of  the 
Opera  or  the  Theatre,  I  sallied  forth 
to  the  apartments  of  my  friend.  He 
was  from  home  when  I  arrived,  but 
our  intimacy  licensed  me  to  enter. 
When  I  had  waited  about  an  hour, 
during  which  I  recalled  every  inci- 
dent of  my  acquaintance  with  the 
lady,  the  door  was  suddenly  opened, 
and  Maxwell,  with  two  or  three  of 
our  usual  associates,  came  into  the 
room  amidst  a  burst  of  laughter.  He 
started  as  he  saw  me  standing  di- 
rectly in  front  of  him,  calm  and 
fixed.  The  lauffhter  ceased,  and 
our  companions  looked  on  as  if  ex- 
pecting something  unusual. 

«'  Maxwell,"  I  said,—"  who  is  the 
lady  1  have  met  in  your  rooms  ?  " 

«*  Hayen't  I  told  you." 

*'  is  she  your  sister  ?  " 

**  Haven't  you  heard  her  call  me 
brother?" 

**  That  is  no  answer  to  my  quea- 
tion— and  we  do  not  part  tall  you 
haye  answered  it  to  my  satisfisc- 
tion." 

**  Really,  Master  Lonsdale,  you 
are  somewhat  too  inqulsltiye ;  wlMn 
you  have  associated  a  little  longer 
with  MiN,  you  win  scarcely  be  eo 
boyish  as  to  pry  into  family  secrets." 
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*' Yott  ave  weledne/'  i  eidd— bit- 
^  my  lip  till  the  bleod  nearly  came 
^.•«to  your  taunts  upon  my  youth; 
but  joQ  aliall  satlafy  me,  neverthe« 
^m%  OB  the  subject  of  my  enquiry* 
b  Mlis  Julia  Haxwell  your  sister  ?" 

**  I  refuse  to  answer." 

^  Then  you  are  a  Tillain— a  daa« 
tardly  designing  villain.'* 

*Good.  The  boy  has  spirit.-* 
Melfordi  will  you  settle  this  little 
point  for  me  ?  Let  it  be  as  soon  at 
may  be.*' 

Mr  Melford  accordingly  stept  for« 
ward,  and,  addressing  me  In  the  po« 
Utest  way  possible,  begged  me  to 
refer  him  to  some  friend.  I  ap^ 
pcHured  nonplused  at  this:  as  indeed 
1  scarcely  knew  any  one  to  whom  I 
considered  I  had  any  right  to  look 
for  assistance.  Mr  M*Selphisfa,  the 
BMtanhysiekin,  however,  came  to  my 
aid. 

"  Mr  J^otisdale^'*  he  said,  ''  philo* 
sophically  considered,  duelling  may 
be  said  to  be  the  action  of  unreflect* 
iag,and,indeed,ofunintelligentcrea« 
tnres ;  but  as  by  the  inductive  pro* 
cess  of  reasoning  we  arrive  at  the 
coscluaion,  that  none  of  the  lower 
animals  dcidde  their  differences  of 
opinion  by  means  of  the  pistol  or 
sword,  it  follows  that  duelling,  pro« 
perly  viewed,  is  one  of  the  privileges 
of  humanity,  and  therefore  is  to  be 
cultivated  like  the  other  endowments 
by  which  Providence  has  seen  fit  to 
discriminate  us  from  the  brutes.  I* 
therefore  willingly  accept  the  part 
ef  your  assistant  on  this  occasion, 
and  will  settle  ev«ry  thing,  I  hope^ 
to  your  entire  satisfaction.  If  you 
will  wait  for  me  at  the  Clarendon,  I 
will  bring  you  all  the  particulars." 

I  retired  and  left  them  to  theif 
consultations. 

That  Matwell,  mine  own  familiar 
friend  in  whom  I  trusted,  should  de« 
ceive  me— thatheshould  try  to  invei- 

ele  me  into  the  toils  of  1i  person  whom 
e  had  evidently  presented  to  me  in 
an  assumed  character ;  and  that  I 
should  have  been  dupe  enough  never 
to  have  suspected  the  deceit,  was  a 
bitter  subject  to  reflect  upon.  I  do 
not  know  why  it  is^  but  I  take  the 
truth  to  be,  that  people,  however 
Biuch  they  hate  and  reprobate  the 
deceiver,  have  a  still  lower  opinion 
of  the  person  who  is  deceived.  I 
co«dd  not  help  feeling  that  Max  well. 


though  guilty  of  conduct  which 
proved  that  he  was  base  and  un- 
principled, had  triumphed  over  one 
whose  conduct  was  only  the  result 
of  inexperience.  And  yet  if  any  one 
had  his  choice  between  the  two, 
who  would  not  prefer  the  accusation 
of  simplicity  to  that  of  dishonour  ? 

Mr .  M'Selphish  joined  me  very 
soon. 

^  You  shall  meet  him  to-morrow,** 
he  said,  *'  at  daybreak.  On  analy* 
ning  the  principles  which  have  guided 
your  conduct,  I  think  you  are  right.** 

<<  Then  she  is  not  his  sister  ?  '^ 

''  Oh  no.  I  thoueht  every  body 
Imew  who  Maxwdl's  Julia  was. 
And  as  he  wanted  to  get  quit  of  her, 
an  examination  into  his  conduct  will 
prove  him  to  be  right.** 

"  How,  ur  1  How  can  we  both  be 
right  ?•* 

*'  Very  easily.  Philosophy  Is  di- 
vided into  two  branches— the  moral, 
or  that  by  which  we  regulate  our 
opinion  of  the  actions  of  other  peo- 
ple— ^the  intellectual,  or  that  accord- 
ing to  which  we  judffe  of  our  own. 
Now,  you  will  perceive  that  accord- 
ing  to  the  philosophy  of  fnoralSf  we 
hold  his  conduct  to  be  infamous; 
and  it  is  so.  But  by  the  rules  of 
the  intellectual,  he  holds  himself  to 
be  perfectly  correct,  and  he  is  so.*' 

**  What  I  in  trying  to  make  his 
friend  marry  his  mistress  f" 

"  Oh  I  certainly ;  even  by  the 
mond  philosophy  we  are  told  to  re- 
claim the  erring ;  what  so  likely  to 
have  this  effect  as  a  comfortable 
marriage?" 

**  He  may  think  so,"  I  cried  in  a 
prodigious'  passion;  **  but " 

'*  Ah,  that's  the  intellectual,"  in- 
terrupted the  philosopher. 

"  By  Heavens  I  I  consider  his  be- 
haviour the  most  atrocious  I  ever 
heard  of." 

"  Right— thafs  the  moral,  or  cur 
view  of  the  subject.  Does  Sir  Wil« 
fred  know  the  circumstances  ?  " 

"  No." 

**  Good ;  he  might,  perhaps,  think 
your  behaviour  wrong." 

**  How  I  in  resenting  an  insult  such 
as  that?" 

"  His  moral,  you  will  observe,  may 
be  perhaps  blunted  by  his  intellec- 
toal.  You  know,  of  course,  that  Sir 
WHfred  " 

'•What?" 
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<<  Has  a  sister**  The  next  morning  we  met  as  our 

*<  He  has  none^  sir;  at  least  I  have  aeconds   had  appointed.      I   was 

never  heard  of  such  a  relation."  wounded  rather  severely   in    the 

"  Oh  !— still,  philosophically  con-  shoulder,  and  fainted  from  loss   of 

Bidered,  the  non-hearing  of  a  thing  blood.    When  I  came  to  myself,  I 

of  that  sort  is  almost  a  conclusive  was  in  my  own  room  at  Sir  Wilfred's^ 

argument  in  Its  favour."  and  heard  a  consultation  going  on 

*'  Mr  M'Selphish,  you  have  been  between  M'Selphish  and   the   sur- 

ezcessivelj^  kind  to  me  this  evening,  geon,  who  was  arranging  his  instru- 

but  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  I  ments  to  extract  the  ball. 

do  not  at  all  perceive  what  is  your  "  You  will  perceive,   sir,"    said 

meaning."  M'Selphlsh,  that  nature  has  implant* 

'^  Very  likely — you  have  not  stu«  ed  no  feeling  in  the  human  mind 
died  philosophy.  Will  you  have  the  with  the  intention  of  leaving  it  un- 
truth? Sir  Wilfred  hasjust^ucA  a  employed.  The  most  powerful  of 
sister  as  Maxwell,  and  we  have  also  these  is  that  by  which  we  are  led  to 
iieard  that  his  intention  as  to  dispo*  secure  our  own  safety.  Now,  tell 
sing  of  her  is  the  same."  me  sincerely  whether  there  is  any 

<*  The  man  that  has  the  audacity  risk  in  awaiting  the  chances  of  this 

to  hint  at  such  a  thing,  lies — if  'twere  young  gentleman's  recovery  P  " 

my  brother  I  would  make  him  eat  "  Risk?  sir,"  said  the  surgeon— 

his  words."  ^  do  you  mean  to  ask  if  he  is  m  dan« 

'<  I  am  not  your  brother ;  there-  ger  ?  " 

fore,  logically,  your  threat  can  have  "  It  amounts  to  that— but  by  the 

no  reference  to  me.    But  it  is  true;  manner  in  which  you  have  enun- 

and  more,  she  resides  in  his  house."  ciated  the  proposition  you  make  him 

I  sat  still  in  silence,  hesitating  the  principal  party   interested   in 

whether  to  hear  more  or  to  knock  your  reply.  Now,  that  is  manifestly 

down  the  slanderer  before  he  had  wrong.    If  he  had  asked  the  ques* 

time  to  utter  another  syllable.    He  tion  it  might  naturally  enough  have 

went  on—  been  supposed  that  your  response 

**  But  patience.    Time,  the  inno-  should  have  been  directed  primarily 

vator^  is  also  the  revealer.  If  before  to  the  state  of  his  bodily  health  ;-^ 

a  month  from  this  time  you  are  not  but  as  I  was  the  person  who  made 

convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  the  interrogation,  you  will  see  that 

I  will  give  you  such  satisfaction  as  my  situation  was  the  first  object  of 

you  shaJl  demand."  my  consideration.    His  recovery  is, 

"  That  Sir  Wilfred  has  a^ — a  sister  f*  of  course,  a  primary  matter  to  him  ; 


He  nodded.  ^but  with  me  it  Is  secondary — ^the 

"  And  that  he  designs  her  as  a  first  and  nearest  matter  to  me  being 

wife  for  me  ?  "  simply  this, — am  I  called  on,  accord- 

'*  Just  so.    I  take  my  station  upon  ing  to  the  philosophical  doctrines  of 

both  the  horns ;    but,  in  the  mean  self-  preservation,  to  elope  till  his 

time,  let  us  settle  this  afifair  with  recovery  is  a  matter  of  absolute*  cer- 

Maxwell."  tainty — or  Is  It  an  absolute  certainty 

We  separated  shortly  after.  I  pro-  already?" 

ceeded  straight  home  to  St  James's  The  surgeon,  who  bad  been  occu- 

Square,  ana  lay  awake  all   night,  pied  with  his  preparations  during 

tormented  with  the  remembrance  of  this  harangue,  now  approached  me 

the  air  of  certainty    with    which  to  apply  his  instruments ;  I  drew 

M'Selphish  spoke  of  the  designs  of  back,  and  said,  as  firmly  as  I  could, 

Sir  Wilfred.    **  Should  this  be  so,"  «  Let  Sir  Wilfred  Seymour  be  called. 

I  thought,—'*  should  Sir  Wilfred,  Mr  M*Selphish,  let  me  not  detain 

who  has  been  so  kind,  so  parental,  you.    Thank  you,  and  farewell." 

be  indeed  villain  enough  to  medl-  "Softly;  I  have  made  an  enquiry 

tate  such  a  thing,  then  let  this  short  of  my  surgical  friend  here,  which  Is 

visit  to  the  world  be  my  last    Wei-  of  momentous  interest  to  me— but, 

come  again  the  gloomy  loneliness  of  indeed,  the  safest  plan  will  be  to 

Ellersby;  nay,  welcome  the  bullet  accept  Maxwell's  invitation  to  ac- 

of  my  antagonist,  so  that  it  frees  me  company  him  and  Melford  for  a  six 

from  the  contemplation  of  so  much  week's  cruise  in  his  yacht;  by  that 

wickedness  and  deceit"  time  your  fate  will  be  decided  one 
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tray  or  other,  imd  we  can  regulate 
our  proceedings  accordingly.  We 
ahaJl  get  off.  1  hope,  Tery  easily,  as 
I  can  testify  that  every  thing  was 
done  in  the  most  fair  and  honour- 
able  manner.  If  you  live,  you  will 
remember  that  a  month  will  satisfy 
your  doubts,"  As  he  said  this  he 
left  the  room,  and  I  was  heartily 
glad  to  be  quit  of  such  an  incarna-i 
tion  of  selfishness  and  prose. 

The  operation  was  performed; 
the  bandages  applied,  and  the  wound 
declared  not  dangerous  before  Sir 
Wilfred  appeared.  When  I  opened 
my  eyes,  atter  a  deep  sleep,  which 
I  owed  to  the  opiate  I  had  taken, 
he  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  my 
bed. 

''  You  have  commenced  your  ca- 
reer well,"  he  said,  with  a  melan- 
choly smile.  "  A  duel  about  a  lady 
before  yon  have  been  six  weeks  in 
town  gives  the  best  augury  of  your 
fatore  fame." 

**  It  was  wrong ;  I  know  it  was 
wrong,"  I  replied ;  "  but  I  had  been 
deceived — and  insulted — and"-* 

**  And  now  you  are  wounded. 
Of  course  you  are  deceived  no 
longer  ?  " 

**  At  any  rate,"  I  said,  fixing  my 
eye  upon  him  to  watch  if  my  words 
had  any  effect,  "  I  shall  not  be  so 
easily  deceived  in  future.  It  is 
enough  to  be  once  taken  in  by  an 
adventurer,  in  the  disguise  of  the 
sbter  of  a  friend." 

*'  You  are  right,"  he  said,  without 
changing  a  muscle  of  his  counte- 
nance ;  "  if  this  duel  shall  have 
taught  yon  experience,  the  wound 
wUlnot  be  too  high  a  price  for  the 
lesson." 

His  manner  was  so  kind—his  at^ 
tentions  so  unremitting,  and  his 
sentiments  so  pure  and  dignified, 
that  I  felt  my  indignation  rise  higher 
and  higher  every  hour  against  the 
wretch  who  had  dared  to  slander 
him  with  his  suspicions. 

In  about  a  week  I  was  allowed  to 
spend  some  hours  of  every  day  on 
the  sofa  in  my  own  apartment;  still 
very  weak,  and  owing  almost  all  the 
sleep  I  obtained  to  opiates.  On 
seeing  me  so  far  recovered.  Sir 
Wilfred  had  told  me  that  he  was 
under  the  necessity  df  being  absent 
for  some  time  on  business,  which  he 
had  delayed  on  account  of  my  acci- 
dent  But»  with  books,  which  I  was 


now  able  to  read,  and  my  own  re- 
flections, the  time  did  not  hang  very 
heavy  on  my  hands. 

One  day,  when  I  had  sunk  into 
the  dreamy  kind  of  slumber  which 
opium  sometimes  produces,  I 
thought  I  perceived  my  door  to 
open,  and  the  figure  of  a  young  girl, 
dressed  in  a  style  I  had  never  seen 
before,  glide  with  a  noiseless  foot- 
step through  the  room.  I  was  in 
such  a  half-awake,  half-conscious 
state,  from  the  languor  of  recent 
illness,  and  the  narcotic  drug,  that  I 
did  not  know  whether  the  apparition 
was  real,  or  the  creation  of  my  sleep. 
Whichever  it  was,  1  watched  the 
intruder.  A  long  hood,  projecting  a 

great  way  in  front  of  the  face,  ren- 
ered  the  features  invisible,  unless 
when  you  caught  a  full-front  view, 
and  then  they  were  so  darkened  by 
the  drapery  as  not  to  be  very  distinct. 
Her  figure  was  light  and  graceful, 
and  the  elegance  of  her  motions 
could  not  be  hid  even  by  the  long 
white  robe,  which  was  tied  in  at  the 
waist  by  a  twisted  silk  cord,  and  left 
to  flow  loosely  down  to  the  feet. 
Round  her  neck  was  a  rosary.  She 
walked  towards  a  bookstand,  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  without 
noticing  me,  and  after  a  short  and 
ineffectual  search  for  the  volume 
she  wanted,  was  about  to  retire  in 
the  same  vision-like  way  she  had 
entered.  But  I  placed  myself  be- 
tween her  and  the  door.  She  started 
visibly  when  she  perceived  me ;  but 
uttered  no  sound ;  only  pulling  the 
hood  more  completely  over  her  fea- 
tures than  before.  She  stood  before 
me  with  her  head  bowed  low  and 
her  hands  meekly  folded  across  her 
chest  And  now  that  I  had  debarred 
her  exit^  I  did  not  know  how  to 
begin  a  conversation.  At  last  I  said, 
"  You  were  searching  for  a  book, 
madam.  Will  you  let  me  help  you 
to  discover  it  ? ' 

"  It  is  useless,  monsieur,"  she  said, 
in  a  very  sweet,  and  somewhat  fo- 
reign accent.  "  I  believe  the  books 
I  wanted  are  removed.  Let  me  retire, 
'I  pray  you;  my  absence  will  be 
noticed."  . 

"  And  whither  would  you  retire? 
And  who  would  notice  your  ab- 
sence ?  *■ 

**  Let  me  go— let  me  go.— I  shall 
be  chidden  for  my  delay." 

**  Nay,  first  satisfy  my  curiosity," 
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I  replied,  ^*  and  I  promise  you  a  free 
passaffe.  Do  you  live  in  thii  house  f  ** 

« I  do." 

**  And  who  will  chide  you  if  you 
stay  a  moment  longer  ?" 

*<  I  have  no  right  to  answer  that*' 

«  Then,  by  Heavens,"  I  said,  "  I 
will  make  tiie  discovery  myself." 

"  It  will  be  better  for  us  all  if  you 
do  not  make  the  attempt.  Sir  Wil« 
fred  will  not  forgive  it^' 

<<  Sir  Wilfred!*'  I  said,  my  con- 
versation  with  M'Selphish  rushing 
into  my  mind.  "  I  have  a  problem 
to  solve,  and  this  hour  shall  see  me 
satisfied.  Where  you  go  I  fellow.*' 
She  seemed  to  see  that  farther 
speech  was  useless,  so,  bending  her 
head  more  lowly  than  before,  she 
glided  past  me,  and  I  followed 
through  several  passages,  then  up 
some  steps,  through  a  lone;  corridor, 
at  the  end  of  which  she  gently 
opened  a  heavy  oaken  door.  On 
getting  within  the  door  I  found  my- 
self in  a  dark  passage,  which  twisted 
first  to  one  hand,  then  to  another; 
and  at  the  last  turning,  a  yelvet 
curtain,  tucked  up  at  one  end,  ad« 
mitted  me  into  an  apartment,  to 
which  the  light  was  introduced 
through  a  TOry  lofty  window  of 
stained  glass  of  the  darkest  colours. 
The  room  was  so  sombre,  that  for 
some  time  I  could  see  the  furniture 
very  indistinctly.  At  last,  when  my 
eye  got  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  I 
perceived  my  guide  standing  reve- 
rently, with  her  arms  still  folded 
OTer  her  breast,  at  the  side  of  an- 
other figure,  which  was  kneeling 
before  a  table  covered  with  red  vel« 
ret,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 
Both  were  silent;  and  the  head  of  the 
kneeling  figure  was  bent  over  the 
table,  and  her  hands  spread  out  and 
clasped  together,  as  we  see  In  the 
pictures  of  humility  and  supplication. 

She  rose,  at  last,  to  her  feet,  and 
I  felt  awe-struck  and  embarrassed 
by  the  sight  of  such  a  commanding 
figure,  and  a  consciousness  of  the 
awkwardness  of  my  situation.  Her 
dress  was  the  same  as  tiiat  of  my 
visitor,  only  the  tallness  of  the  figure 
gave  it  a  still  finer  effect. 

<*Eulalie,"  she  said,  without  turn- 
ing round,  *  the  volume— hast  thou 
brought  it  to  me  ?  " 

**  Alas,  madam,  it  Is  not  there.  Sir 
Wilfred  has  removed  the  furniture 


from  the  apartment;  and  a  stranger** 
—she  hesitated. 

^  In  this  house  I— a  stranger  ?  How 
dare  Sir  Wilfred  Seymour  admit  a 
stranger  without  giving  me  notice  of 
his  Intention  ?  " 

'<  Sir  Wilfred,  madam,  is  from 
home.  He  had  been  absent  a  week 
when  we  arrived." 

"  And  the  stranger— who  is  he  ?  " 

**  Madam,  I  know  not  who  he  la. 
He  Is  here." — 

"  Here  I "  cried  the  lady.  In  an 
impassioned  voice — and,  turning 
round,  she  moved  two  or  three  steps 
towards  the  place  where  I  stood. 
Then,  suddenly  stopping  short,  and 
throwing  the  hood,  which  concealed 
her  features  back  upon  her  shoul- 
ders, she  stood  with  her  eyes  earnest- 
ly fixed  upon  my  face,  and  her 
whole  figure  stiff  and  rigid,  as  if  she 
had  suddenly  been  hardened  into 
stone.  Her  features,  even  though 
they  were  at  this  moment  moulded 
into  the  expression  of  fear,  and  al- 
most of  horror,  were  exquisitely 
feminine.  Her  lips  partly  opened, 
her  head  slightly  protruded,  and  her 
arms  held  out  before  her,  together 
with  the  fixed  and  glassy  expression 
of  her  eyes,  gave  me  the  Impression 
of  a  sybil  about  to  give  forth  her 
oracles.  ^  Thou  hast  come  to  me, 
then,  at  last,"  she  said,  "  to  upbraid 
me  with  the  miseries  I  have  caused 
thee.  Know'st  thou  not  how  fear- 
fully ^ey  have  been  revenged? 
Hear  me— hear  me^  Edward,  before 
thy  curse  Is  spoken.  I  have  wept; 
I  have  mourned.  I  have  repented. — 
Is  It  all  in  vain  ?  In  vain  that  I  have 
wasted  my  years  In  sorrow; — for- 
saken the  world— forgotten  my  am- 
bition ?  Speak  I  say,  at  least,  that 
thou  forgiveet  me."  She  clasped 
her  hands  together  as  she  said  this, 
and  gszed  on  me  so  piteoasly,  com- 
passion, no  less  than  astonishment, 
kept  me  silent. 

**  Edward  Lonsdale!"  she  re- 
sumed, ''Is  thy  heart  so  changed 
that  thou  hast  no  pity  upon  me.  Pity  I 
— ay,  even  so,  for  pride  is  van- 
quished now.  At  your  feel,  upon 
my  knees  "— 

**  Nay,  madam;  compose  your- 
self," said  the  young  girl,  who  was 
still  enveloped  In  her  hood.  <*  This 
gentleman  is  a  stranger.  He  knows 
you  not.    Ob,  sir,"  she  said,  turning 
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to  me,  **  pnj  leare  u<— forget  thii. 
I  will  ezplalii  it  all.  I  will  come  to 
you  to*niorroir*  Come,  madam, 
support  jrourseif  on  me."  She  mo^ 
tloaed  me  to  retire;  and  the  iadjr 
aeemed  noir  unconsciouB  of  iny  pre* 
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lence,  though  her  eye  was  atlll 
intently  fixed  on  me.  I  glided 
noiselessly  behind  the  curtain,  and 
heard  a  heavy  fall,  accompanied  by 
a  slight  scream,  as  its  drapery  closed 
behind  me. 


Chaptbr  IL 


Nkxt  day,  my  heart  was  hfisy 
with  many  thoughts.  The  scene  I 
had  witnessed  was  the  more  inex* 
piicabie  the  more  I  reflected  upon 
iu  The  excitement  my  appearance 
had  produced— ^e  majestic  figure 
of  the  recluse—- the  tones  of  her 
voice  BO  thrilling  and  impresBiTe«>- 
and  all  this,  so  like  the  fiction  of  a 
romance,  occurring  in  the  every* 
day  world  of  London,  struck 
me  as  something  so  extraordinary, 
that  I  was  determined  to  discover 
the  mystery,  even  at  the  risk  of 
incurring  Sir  Wilfred's  displeasure. 
I  was  half  inclined  to  hope  that  my 

gde  of  the  former  day  would  re- 
mk  tiie  promise  she  had  made  me, 
and  would  come  to  me  to  give  me 
an  explanation  of  the  adventure ;  but 
Aen  the  promise  had  been  given  at 
so  hurried  a  moment,  and  so  evi- 
dently  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
quit  of  an  intruder,  that  there 
was  little  likelihood  of  its  fulfil- 
ment, — and  I  came  to  the  reao- 
lation  of  boldly  presentiog  myself 
at  the  door  of  the  oratory,  and  ma- 
king the  diacovery  for  myself.  ^As  I 
lay  musing  upon  these  plans*and 
occurrences,  I  heard  a  sweet  clear 
voice  at  the  door  of  my  apartment 
say,  ''Signer,  I  am  here.*^  I  was 
startled  at  the  sound,  for  I  had  heard 
so  one  enter  the  room.  I  started 
from  the  sofa,  and  standing  in  the 
same  meek  attitude  as  before,  with 
her  head  bent  down,  and  hands 
clasped  together,  I  saw  my  yester- 
day's acquaintance— her  features 
still  concealed  by  the  drapery  of  her 
hood.    I  led  her  to  the  sofa. 

**  Yesterdav,''  she  said,  "  I  pro- 
mised to  explain  the  causes  of  what 
you  saw — I  ask  you  now  to  excuse 
me  from  performing  my  promise." 

"You  ask  me  more  than  I  can 
grants"  I  answered.  '*  I  think  from 
my  own  name  being  mentioned,  and 
the  questions  that  were  addressed  to 
me,  1  have  some  right  to  have  my 
cuHosity  gratified." 

"  Then  your  name  is  Edward 
Ixmsdale?"  she  said. 


"  It  is." 

**  And  you  were  bom  at  Eilers- 
by?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  the  Lady  Alice  was  right 
—•only  at  times  she  lets  her  imagina- 
tion acquire  the  mastery.  She  has 
had  many  sorrows^  but  she  struggles 
against  the  remembrances  of  them 
nobly." 

"  May  I  see  her,"  I  said ;  *'  may  I 
answer  her,  myself,  any  question 
she  may  please  to  ask  me  ?  '^ 

«  No— out  she  bade  die  say  to  you. 
the  time  may  come  when  she  will 
tell  you  all— not  now." 

"  All  what  y  Am  /in  any  way  con- 
cerned in  her  history  ?" 

"  I  know  not  I  but  repeat  to  you 
the  words  she  told  me." 

**  But  then,  yourself  ?— your  name 
isEulalie?" 

« It  is." 

**  And  have  you  no  other  name 
than  Eulalie  ?  " 

"  The  Lady  Alice  calls  me  by  no 
other." 

"  You  are  her— her— "  I  hesitated 
—"attendant?" 

"Her  friend,"  she  replied,  I 
thought  with  a  proud  toss  of  the 
head. 

"  What  an  abominable  headdress 
you  wear,  Eulalie." 

She  laughed. 

"  Never  was  such  a  rascally  in- 
vention to  excite  curiosity  as  those 
long  masks — so  there  is  no  way, 
Eulalie,  of  seeing  within  them." 

"  No  —  they  were  meant  to  shut 
out  the  naughty  world  from  our 
sight." 

*'  Nonsense  I  the  world  is  a  very 
delightful  world,  I  can  assure  you. 
I  myself  have  only  seen  what  it  is 
within  this  month,  and  I  would  not 
wrap  myself  in  the  cold  dark 
'  hood '  of  Ellersby— and  keep  my 
eyes  shut  to  it;  no,  nothing  should 
tempt  me." 

<*  Is  the  world,  indeed,  so  plea^ 
sant?  The  Lady  Alice  says  it  is 
full  of  briers." 

**  Of  roses,  she  means.    You  can 
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have  no  idea  what  a  delightful  place 
it  ifl — such  flpirit ;  such  amusement. 
Ah— Eulalie— what  a  foolish  thing 
it  is  to  keep  your  lovely  face  muffled 
up  all  your  lifetime  in  a  long  hood 
like  this." 

<<  Oh !  I  am  not  to  be  muffled  up 
all  my  lifetime ; — in  one  year  more 
I  shall  leave  off  the  habit." 

*^  In  a  year — a  year  is  a  prodi- 
giously long  time,  Eulalie.  Won't 
you  just  lift  it  up  for  a  moment 
now  ?  " 

*'  No — I  have  vowed." 

*'  What !  vowed  to  keep  your  eyes 
closed  upon  the  world  ?  " 

«  Yes," 

**  But  you  don't  mean  to  keep 
them  closed  upon  me.  I  am  not  the 
world,  so  you  may  throw  back  your 
hood  without  any  infringement  of 
your  vow." 

^'  No — but  the  Lady  Alice  says  we 
shall  all  meet  again — my  year  will 
then  have  expired — lind  we  shall 
compare  our  impressions  of  the 
world  together.  1  can't  believe  there 
is  nothing  in  it  but  briers." 

'*  But  where  are  we  to  meet. — Did 
the  Lady  Alice  tell  you  that  ?" 

'*  No — but  she  says  we  are  certain 
to  come  together — so  what  matter  is 
it  where— here — or  in  Iialy — or  at 
Ellersby 
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Faugh  I  don't  mention  the  horrid 
place." 

'<  Do  you  not  like  to  live  there, 
then  ?  " 

'*  Not  aloney  Eulalie;  it  might,  per- 
haps^ be  very  different  if" 

"  Ah  I  now  I  must  leave  you — in« 
trude  on  us  no  more — you  will  only 
make  her  miserable  ?  " 

•*  ^er  miserable ? "  I  said;  "and 
you,  Eulalie,  will  seeing  me  again 
make  you  miserable  ?  " 

'*  I  will  tell  you  when  we  meet. 
Adieu" — and  with  a  light  and  noise- 
less step,  she  tript  out  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

When  Sir  Wilfred  returned,  I  was 
perfectly  convalescent.  I  knew  not 
whether  he  suspected  any  thing  of 
what  had  occurred  in  his  absence, 
but  there  seemed  a  weight  upon  his 
spirits  which  he  struggled  in  vain  to 
shake  off.  Our  parties  went  on  as 
usual.  But  I  was  now  totally  changed. 
I  had  no  wish  to  mingle  in  society — 
the  recollection  of  Eulalie  was  suf- 
ficient—especially as  that  was  indis- 
Bolubly  connected  with  the  hopes  of 
meeting  her  again,    Even  the  Lady 


Alice  was  a  secondary  object  in  my 
thoughts.  If  I  remembered  any  thing 
at  all  about  her  extraordinary  beha- 
viour, 1  concluded  that  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  highly  wrought  imagination, 
and  that  the  malady  to  which  Eula- 
lie had  alluded  made  her  attach 
some  chimerical  importance  to  my 
name,  which  I  had  no  doubt  had  been 
mentioned  to  her  by  Sir  Wilfred. 
All  this  time  I  never  ventured  to  in« 
trude  upon  their  privacy.  No  allu- 
sion was  made  by  my  host  to  the  fact 
of  their  being  under  his  roof,  and,  as 
I  have  said  before.  Sir  Wilfred's 
manners,  though  kind  and  conciliate 
ing,  were  yet  so  dignified  and  even 
formal,  that  he  efi^ctually  checked 
any  inclination  I  might  have  felt  to 
commence  a  conversation  upon  the 
subject.  It  must  be  remembered  I 
was  then  only  twenty ;  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  world,  unless  to  the  ex- 
tent of  information  which  I  had  ac- 
quired within  the  two  last  months ; 
that  there  was  a  degree  of  romance 
particularly  captivating  to  the  mind 
of  youth,  in  the  mode  of  my  intro- 
duction to  Eulalie ;  and  it  will  not  be 
wondered  at  that  though  I  had  never 
seen  her  features,  I  was  persuaded 
she  was  beautiful — and  in  short,  that 
I  loved  her  with  all  the  fervency  of 
a  first  attachment.  That  she  was 
eminently  graceful  and  exquisitely 
formed,  not  even  that  shrouding  dra- 
pery could  conceal,  and  her  voice 
so  thriilingly  sweet,  that  I  found  it 
impossible  to  believe  but  that  the 
lips  must  be  lovely  too.  But  what 
was  she  ?  She  was  evidently  not  the 
Lady  Alice's  servant,  as  I  at  first  had 
supposed — in  my  ignorance  of  the 
respect  paid  to  seniority  among  the 
members  of  the  same  sisterftod.  She 
was  young;  with  the  prettiest  hand 
in  the  world,  and  a  foot  that  Cinder- 
ella might  have  envied.  I  relied, 
though,  when  I  reflected  upon  it,  I 
did  not  well  know  why,  on  the  Lady 
Alice's  declaration,  or  prophecy, 
whichever  it  might  be,  that  we  were 
doomed  to  meet  again,  and  I  resolved 
to  arm  myself  with  patience,  and  to 
remain  constant  to  the  creature  who 
had  first  enchained  me^  How  little 
one  knows  of  his  own  heart  I  or  of 
the  thousand  snares  that  are  laid  for 
it.  A  nameless  girl,  whose  very  fea- 
tures were  unknown,  had  but  a  poor 
chance  of  success  against  the  high 
and  courtly  beauties  it  .was  after- 
wards my  lot  to  encounter;  and  if  I 
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wocBhlpped  At  another  ihrine  and 
forgot  poor  Eulalie,  I  have  no  other 
excuse  to  offer  than  that  I  continued 
conatant  to  her  aa  long  as  I  possibly 
could.  Summer  was  now  approach- 
ing, and  as  five  or  six  hundred  peo- 
ple retired  for  a  few  months  to  the 
country,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  during  their  absence,  London 
should  be  declared  In  a  state  of  ab« 
•olute  emptiness.  It  was  accordingly 
pronounced  a  desert*  and  the  other 
million  and  a  half  who  crowded  its 
streets  were  left  to  the  horrors  of 
solitude.  Sir  Wilfred,  who  now 
acted  in  all  respects  as  my  guardian, 

Sdde,and  friend,  called  me  one  day 
to  his  study,  and  after  a  pause  of 
considerable  embarrassment,  said  to 
me,  *'  I  saw  your  father,  Edward,  in 
my  last  absence  from  town,  and  he 
thinks  it  is  now  time  for  you  to  pur« 
sue  your  travels." 

*'  I  am  ready  whenever  he  pleases," 
I  said,  **  1  fear  my  stay  here  has  been 
too  much  prolonged." 

*"  i  regret^  I  assure  you,  that  I  must 
lose  your  society  so  soon.  You  are 
now  at  last  starting  into  the  world. 
While  here  you  have  not  been  entire- 
ly left  to  yourself.  You  will  now 
have  no  one  to  advise  you." 

I  sat  erect  in  my  chair,  feeling  at 
the  moment  that  I  needed  no  one's 
advice.  Perhaps  Sir  Wilfred  dived 
into  my  thoughu,  for  he  said,  *'  You 
are  very  easily  imposed  on,  Edward ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  right  that  one  so 
young  should  notbe&nced  in  against 
the  artifices  of  Uie  world  with  doubts 
and  suspicions.  These  are  the  old 
man's  heritage.  But  at  the  same 
time  don't  let  your  heart  or  feelings 
run  away  with  you.  Don't  fall  a 
victim  to  the  first  bright  eyes  and 
Yuby  lips  you  meet  with." 

**  Tliere  is  no  danger  of  that,"  I 
said ;  <*  my  heart  takes  no  notice  ei- 
ther of  lips  or  eyes." 

**  Hem— time  will  show  whether 
you  are  such  a  stoic  as  you  fancy. 
Others,  who  had  quite  as  much  self- 
confidence  as  you  have,  have  been 
deceived.  Did  your  father  ever  tell 
you  any  of  the  incidents  of  his 
youth  ?  " 

"  Never,  sir." 

<*  No  I  then  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  any  right  to  let  you  into  what 
he  may  consider  his  secrets.  But  this 
I  may  tell  you,  to  explain  why  I  as- 
sume to  myself  the  right  of  taking  so 
much  interest  in  your  fortunes.  'Tis 


five-and-twenty  years  ago  since  your 
father  and  I,  who  had  been  intimate 
from  our  childhood,  left  the  univer- 
sity to  make  the  tour  of   Europe. 
Both  of  us  were  wild  and  thought- 
less. Your  father  was  the  gayest  and 
lightest-hearted  creature   that  ever 
thought  life  was  but  a  holiday.    Well 
— we  travelled  and  saw  many  scenes. 
Lonsdale  was  very  handsome,  and 
his  manners  made  him  the  favourite 
wherever  he  went    But  though  he 
was  courted  and  caressed,  his  heart 
never  seemed  touched  by  all   the 
smiles  and  glances  that  were  lavish- 
ed on  him.    He  had  a  secret  which 
he  foolishly  kept  from  me.  He  loved 
my  sister.  Their  love,  I  believe,  was 
mutual,  though  Helen  was  one  of 
those  foes  to  their  own  happiness 
who  are  too  proud  to  show  to  others, 
or  even  to  the  object  of  it,  an  attach- 
ment which  is  consuming  their  own 
hearts.    It  seems  she  hid  her  real 
feelings  from  Lonsdale  so  effectual- 
ly, that  he  only  knew  he  was  liked 
as  the  friend  and  companion  of  her 
brother,  but  never  had  the  vanity,  as 
he  would  have  thought,  to  believe  that 
he  was  loved.    She  was  volatile  and 
haughty,  and  talked  of  grandeur  and 
ambition  in  all  her  plans,  whereas 
there  never  was  a  woman  more  qua- 
lified, if  she  had  only  given  the  real 
tenderness  of  her  nature  fair  play, 
to  be  the  most  domestic  and  affec- 
tionate of  wives.    He  also  was  proud 
—he  thought  he  was  despised,  or, 
at  all  events,  that  a  nobler  rival  was 
preferred.    All  this  time  they  both 
kept  me  ignorant  of  their  feelings. 
Lonsdale  at  last  was  driven  nearly 
mad^.    It  is  an  old  story  I  am  telling 
youjfor  how  often  has  it  happened, 
how  often  will  it  happen  again  I   A 
want  of  confidence  made  two  people 
miserable.  There  was  a  false  friend, 
too,  who  alienated  them  more  and 
more  by  reports  of  attachments  in 
other  quarters.     Lonsdale  married 
another,  though  his  heart  was  only 
Helen's.    She,  in  a  year  or  two,  out 
of  pique  or  vanity,  married  also. 
Then,  by  some  means  or  other  which 
I  have  no  time,  or  indeed  no  heart 
to  tell  you — they  found  out  how 
miserably  they  had  both  been  de- 
ceived.   They  met — and  after  that 
you  know  the  misanthrope  your  fa- 
ther has  become — and  I  have  long 
lost  my  sister.   You  will  travel  over 
the  same  ground  we  travelled.    Let 
your  father's  fate  be  a  warning  to 
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yoas  snd  if  jrott  feel  any  alFeetloii 
for  one  person  more  Ihan  another, 
ai  you  value  your  ourn  happiness 
or  ray  friendship,  let  me  know  of  It 
at  once."  He  paused,  and  I  was  on 
the  point  of  telling  him  about  Bulalie* 
But  I  reflected  how  absurd  he  would 
think  my  behaviour,  and  a  sense  of 
the  silliness  of  my  conduct  in  beins^ 
taken  with  a  lady  whose  face  I  had 
never  seen,  and  a  dread  of  forfeit* 
ing  Sir  Wilfred's  good  opinion  kept 
me  silent 

**  But  enough  of  these  recoUee* 
tions,'*  he  resumed ;  **  you  will  re* 
turn  to  me  when  you  are  tired  of 
travelling.  You  recall  so  vividly, 
when  I  look  on  you,  the  days  of  my 
greatest  happiness,  and  the  two  per- 
sons who  were  dearest  to  me  upon 
earth — who  might  have  been  hap- 

Sy,  and  who  wouid  have  been  happy 
ad  it  not  been  their  own  faults 
that  I  claim  you  as  if  you  were 
Lonsdale  restored  to  me.  You  will 
come  to  me  affain  ?  " 

It  was  In  this  way  we  parted,  and 
I  did  not  see  Sir  Wilfred  again  for 
years. 

Paris  and  all  Its  gaieties.  Into  which 
I  entered  with  the  alacrity  to  be  ex- 
pected from  my  years,  did  not  de- 
tain me  long.  I  had  had  my  lesson, 
and  was  armed  against  the  world. 
I  lounged  throughEurope,  spending 
a  month  at  a  time  wherever  there 
was  temptation  enough  to  detain 
me,  and  lingered  on  my  way  at  the 
many  delicious  towns  and  villages 
that  presented  themselves  to  me  in 
"  the  land  where  the  poet's  eye«nd 
the  painter's  hand  are  most  divine ;" 
In  the  only  country  where  mere  ex- 
istence is  a  positive  enjoyment— in 
the  classic  land  of  Italy.  At  last  I 
made  my  entrance  into  Rome.  There 
is  no  use  in  any  one's  attempting  to 
describe  it.  All  civilised  people, 
who  have  never  even  moved  from 
home,  know  its  appearance  as  well 
as  if  they  had  lived  in  It  all  their 
days.  They  have  this  advantage, 
besides,  that  It  appears  to  their  lma« 
ginations  clothed  in  the  solemnity 
of  the  city  of  the  Scipios  and  the 
Cssars,  without  the  degrading  re- 
alities which  present  themselves  at 
every  turn«  of  monks  and  their  fan- 
tastic processions — ridiculous  relics, 
and  flirting  monseignors.  A  month 
passed  away  delightfully  in  sighing, 
or  attempting  to  sigh^  amid  the  ruins 


of  the  Coliseum  {  roaming  amonff 
the  enchanted  groves  of  Tlvoli— and 
all  the  other  amusements  which  Ro- 
man visitors  consider  Indispensable* 
At  last  I  bethought  me  of  the  letter 
to  the  father  Caroglio,  which  I  bad 
received  on  my  departure  from 
Eilersby.  On  making  enquiries  as 
to  his  residence,  I  was  directed  to 
the  house  of  Lord  Clan-Carrol,  with 
whom  he  resided,  whether  in  ^e 
capacity  of  friend  or  confessor  my 
intormant  could  not  tell.  And  thi- 
ther accordingly  I  went.  On  asking 
for  the  father,  I  was  shown  into  a 
room  called  the  library,  which,  how^ 
ever,  was  very  scantily  furnished 
with  books ;  and  sitting  at  a  table  on 
which  was  a  bottle  and  a  glass-^ 
the  latter,  I  must  do  him  the  justice 
to  say,  was  particularly  small — I  be- 
held the  gentieman  of  whom  I  was 
In  search.  He  was  a  tall  jolIy«look« 
ing  man,  with  that  unmistakeable 
tvrlnkle  of  the  eye,  and  curl  of  the 
rather  prominent  lips,  which  tell  to 
the  veriest  stranger  In  a  moment^ 
that  the  possessor  of  them  is  an 
Irishman.  This  was  a  surprise  to 
me.  However,  I  presented  my 
letter,  and  waited  quietiy  till  he 
should  have  perused  it.  This,  how- 
ever, he  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  do. 

"  I  just  want  to  know,  young  gen« 
tleman,  can't  you  tell  me  what's  In 
this  letter,  and  save  one  all  the  trou- 
ble of  reading  It  May  I  ask  your 
name  by  way  of  a  beginning  ?  " 

I  told  him. 

When  he  heard  It,  he  threw  tiie 
letter  on  the  table,  sprang  up,  and 
seizing  me  by  both  shoulders,  gazed 
earnestly  into  my  face. — "  Ould  Ed- 
ward Lonsdale's  son  of  Ellersby^-> 
Och !  by  the  powers,  this  Is  charmin' 
— ye'll  take  a  glass  of  this  cordial— 
I  wish  It  were  real  potheen,  but  these 
Romans,  poor  devils,  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  Inneshown.'* 

*<  This  man,^'  I  thought,  *"  a  com- 
panion of  my  misanthropic  father 
and  the  graceful  Sir  Wilfred  I  There 
must  surely  be  some  mistake."  But 
Caroglio  proceeded. 

'*  Somebody  tould  me  your  father 
was  terribly  changed,  and  had  grown 
as  sour  as  a  vlnegai>  cruet  On  I  the 
fun  we  three  had  toffetber^  to  be 
sure;~he  and  I,  ana  your  uncle 
Seymour," 

**My  uncle  Seymour,  sir?"  I 
cried  In  astonishment 
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^  Aft  to  be  sure— youDg  Wilfred 
"-^  prettf  fellow,  I  can  tell  you,  he 
was  In  his  day ;  and  pretty  pickiDge 
there  would  have  been  in  the  way  of 
iteoltttlona,  if  he  had  belonged  to 
our  Church.  Mieerlcordla, — amen  I" 
HereupoA  the  worthy  divine  sighed, 
and  helped  hieiself  to  another  cor« 
dial. 

•<  Vou  talked,  sir/'  I  said,  <<  as  if 
you  thought  Sir  Wilfred  Seymour 
were  my  uncle.*' 

**Did  1?  Then  if  he  isn't,  he 
ought  to  have  been,  for  your  father 
should  have  married  his  sister;  and 
theUi  you  see,  you  would  have  been 
his  nephew,  just  as  I  said.  But,  now 
that  I  think  about  it,— one's  mimery 
begins  to  fail  with  so  many  pater- 
nosters^Miss  Seymour  married  my 
lord's  brother.  Ah,  it's  an  ould  story. 
I  recollect  being  prodigiously  sorry 
lor  ll  al  the  time.  You  ought  to  have 
be«i  my  cousin,  you  rogue  you." 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  have  missed  so 
great  an  advantage.  But  how  could 
that  have  happened  ?  " 

"  Why,  youn^  Glan-Carrol  was 
my  uncle's  wife  s  son.  And  if  you 
had  been  the  sou,  as  you  ought  to 
be,  of  my  aunt's  son's  wife,  the 
divil's  in't  if  all  the  genealogers  in 
Mnnater  could  make  you  out  to  be 
any  thing  but  ray  cousin." 

**  1  think,  father,  you  are  confusing 
the  pedigrees.  I  understood  you  to 
say,  that  Miss  Seymour,  instead  of 
being  married  to  my  father,  became 
the  wife  of  your  cousin.  Lord  Clan- 
Carrol." 

**  Exactly ;  you  have  it  now.  But 
instead  of  doing  the  thing  that  was 
right,  you  see,  your  father  went  off 
in  a  him,  and  married  some  lady  or 
other  in  England,  who  soon  died. 
And  Helen  also  went  off  in  a  huff, 
and  mwrried  Clan*  Carroll,  and  he 
soon  died.  But,  before  all  this  dying, 
there  was  no  end  of  mischief; — what 
witii  fighting  jewels,  and  breaking 
hearts,  and  turning  hermits,  and  ffo» 
inginto  nunneries — Oh  J  'twould  t)e 
a  pretty  story  to  cry  over.  Won't 
you  take  just  a  thimbleful  ?  " 

**  And  did  Lord  Clan- Carrol  leave 
no  children?" 

**  Neither  chick  nor  child,  except 
a  daughter,  which  is  as  good  as  no- 
thing, for  ye  see  the  title  does  not 
go  in  the  female  branch — ^but  for  all 
that  she's  a  real  ClaU'^Carrol  every 
inch  of  her.  'Twould  take  the  Pope 


himself  and  half-a«dozen  cardinals 
to  exorcise  the  divil  out  of  her  eyes. 
But  you  shall  see  her-*you*ll  dine 
with  us  to-day.  I  take  charge  of  all 
this  ftunily.  Poor  Clan- Carrol's  a 
good  easy  creature,  but  he  knows 
nothing  about  the  care  of  his  cellars. 

"  You  are  very  kind." 

<«  I  mean  to  be  so,  I  assure  ye. 
You  seem  to  hesitate  as  if  ye  scarcely 
knew  whether  I  had  a  right  to  bid 
you  pull  your  chair  in.  Now  I'll 
tell  you — I  was  bom — Lord  knows 
when — ^but  it's  a  good  many  years 
ago,  and  nothing  particular  that  I 
can  think  of  happened,  till  I  was 
told  one  day,  when  I  was  about  four- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  that  a  set 
of  rascals,  who  had  amused  them*> 
selves  by  putting  little  bits  of  paper 
into  my  hand,  had  taken  possession 
of  my  esute,  and  sould  all  the  fur- 
niture out  of  my  house;  and  be* 
sides  all  this,  that  I  owed  them 
money  enough  to  build  a  pyramid. 
This  was  very  unpleasant, — but  there 
was  no  help  for  it,— -so,  after  break- 
ing every  bone  in  our  family  attor- 
ney's skin,  I  took  ship  from  old,  Ire- 
land, and  made  the  grand  tour  of 
Europe,  as  in  those  days  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  every  man  of  fortune  to 
do.  Then  it  was  I  became  intimate 
with  your  father  and  Sir  Wilfred— 
my  Cousin  Clan- Carrol  was  very 
kind  to  me— 4ind  things  were  going 
on  most  brilliantly,  till  all  that  mis- 
chief broke  out,  as  I  was  telling  ye, 
about  murders,  and  love,  and  a  great 
deal  else  beside.  Then,  when  Clan- 
Carrol  married  Miss  Seymour,  I  was 
more  useful  than  ever— then  he 
died,  and  left  me  in  his  will,  with 
the  rest  of  the  property,  to  his  bro- 
ther;— so  then,  as  it  was  time  for 
us  all  to  turn  serious,  I  became  fa* 
ther  confessor  to  the  household,— 
and  cellar  keeper — and  major  dome 
—and  just  by  way  of  pleasing  them 
Romans,  poor  divils,  and  getting 
quit  of  the  correspondence  of  a  set 
of  rapparees  that  were  always  writ- 
ing to  me  about  bills  and  debts,  and 
other  sublunary  affairs,  I  made  a 
sort  of  change  upon  my  name,  and 
called  myself  Father  Theodosius 
Caro^io,  instead  of  Teddy  O'Car- 
rol.  So,  you  see,  if  you  don't  come 
and  dine  with  us  to-day,  I'll  consider 
it  leaze^msjesty  against  the  memory 
of  my  friendship  with  your  father." 
I  could  no  longer  resist  his  press- 
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ing  invitation,  and  accordingly  pre- 
sented myself  at  dinner-time  at  the 
house  of  Lord  Clan*  Carrol. 

Lord  Clan- Carrol  and  the  lady 
who  sat  beside  him  were  so  exces- 
sively like  each  other,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  mistake  their  relation- 
ship.   Both  were  very  tall  and  very 
thin ; — and  the  lady— Lady  Lucinda 
O'Carrol — had  that  peculiar  ezpres- 
sion  which  betrays  the  victims  of 
deafness, even  before  you  have  made 
experiment  of  their  defect.    Father 
Caroglio  introduced  me  with  a  long 
flourish  of  trumpets;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent from  the  expressions  of   his 
lordship,  that  I  had  been  the  theme 
of  conversation  before  my  arrival. 
To  my  amazement,  Lord  Clan-Car- 
rol thought  it  necessary  to  make  me 
a  set  speech,  and  tell  me  that  he 
should  never  cease  to  feel  grateful 
to  me  for  being  the  means  of  his  ob- 
taining the   Qan- Carrol  title   and 
estates.    This  I  could  by  no  means 
understand;  but,  as  Lady  Lucinda 
caught  some  portions  of  his  address, 
she  perceivea  that  I  had  rendered 
some  wonderful  service  to  the  fa- 
mily^ and  treated  me  with  all  the 
consideration  in  her  power.     Un- 
fortunately, her  mode  of  showing 
this  was  by  bestowing  all  her  conver- 
sation upon  me.    I  took  her  in  to 
dinner;  and,  when  we  were  just 
sitting  down,  there  glided  noiseless- 
ly into  the  room,  and  took  her  place 
on  my  other  side,  a  young  lady  with 
so  much  beauty,  mingled  with  so 
much  playful  archness  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face,  that  I  was  cap- 
tivated with  her  appearance  at  once. 
She  was  never  introduced  on  her 
entrance,  but  sat  quietly  down  with- 
out saying  a  word.    Caroglio's  live- 
liness seemed  exhausted,  and   he 
was  silent.    His  lordship,  who,  to 
my  humble  apprehension,  seemed 
little  better  than  an  idiot,  devoured 
his  food  without  wasting  his  breath 
in  any  other  occupation,  and  the  La- 
dy Lucinda  kept  on  in  the  same  per- 
petual strain,  without  either  attend- 
ing to  any  thing  I  said,  or  giving  me 
the  opportunity  of  addressing  my 
neighbour  on  the  other  side.    If  she 
had  been  Empress  of  Rome  in  the 
days  of  the  most  despotic  of  the 
CsBsars,  she  could  not  have  spoken 
of  the  city  with  a  greater  appear- 
ance of  being  the  proprietor  of  every 
part  of  it. 
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*•  And  you  are  delighted,  of  course, 
with  our  cathedral  of  St  Peters— we 

are  quite  proud  of  it  here ^You  are 

a  Catholic  of  course?— ah,  so  I 
thought,"  she  said,  never  minding 
my  denial ;  "it's  the  ouldest  religion 
any  where  to  be  found,  and  we  of 
the  ould  blood  ought  to  encourage 
it.  Was  your  father  a  monk,  Mr 
Longkail? — oh,  dear  me,  how  shock- 
ed I  am  I — but  your  mother  surely 
was  a  nun~ah,  that's  worse  than 
the  other.  But  there  is  something, 
I  know,  in  the  history  of  your  pa- 
rents. Father  Theodosius  was  tell- 
ing me  of  it  before  dinner.— What 
was  it  ?  do  tell." 

I  excused  myself  from  indulging 
in  family  gossip  as  well  as  I  could. 

"  What  does  he  say.  Father  Ted?" 
said  Lady  Lucinda. 

"  'Faith,  it's  not  very  easy  to  make 
out  what  he  says. — But  he  wants  to 
knowif  you*ve  heard  lately  from  Sir 
Murtagh  O'Neill?" 

**  Do  you  know  Sir  Murtagh,  Mr 
Longtail  ?  charming  man,  with  such 
a  delicious  voice." 

'*  I  haven't  the  pleasure  of  his  ac- 
quaintance." 

"  Ah !  what  does  be  say.  Father 
Ted  ?" 

''  He  says  that  the  last  time  he 
saw  Sir  Murtagh  was  when  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Gretna  Green  with 
the  ould  grocer's  widdy  I  used  to 
tell  you  such  queer  tales  about" 

This  piece  of  information  had  the 
delightful  effect  of  making  the  old 
lady  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  which  I 
took  advantage  of,  and  addressed 
myself  to  my  beautiful  neighbour. 

*'  Have  you  heard  the  adorable 
Torcelli  in  the  newly  licensed 
opera?"  I  said. 

*'  Not  L  We  hear  nothing  here. 
But  that  isn't  the  information  you 
want  Aren't  you  dying  to  have 
some  one  to  join  you  in  a  hearty 
laugh  at  this  most  absurd  com- 
pany?" 

"  Hush  I " 

"  Oh,  never  fear  my  aunt  and 
uncle  ;_and,  as  to  Father  Ted,  he 
will  be  delighted  to  join  us,  if  we 
promise  not  to  include  him  among 
our  butts." 

"  Come,  then,  let  us  laugh." 

*'  Ay«  but  Lady  Lucinda  has  eyes, 
though  she  has  no  ears.  We  must 
laugh  with  lugubrious  faces." 

^  Well,  I  am  looking  moat  edify« 
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inclT  dtonial*    Who  is  your  unde's 

^  Meaning  me  ?  Oh  I  that  has  no- 
Hiinff  to  do  with  the  ridiculous." 

**  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
interesting.  None  of  them  had  the 
good  feeling  to  introduce  ub." 

"  Let  ut  do  it  now,  then/'  sidd  my 
eompanion;  "shall  I  begin?  You 
must  know  that  my  name  here  it 
Niece  O'Carrol,  and  that  I  have  a 
right  to  it — that  I  have  not  been  here 
long,  and  am  already  heartily  tired 
of  it." 

Lord  Chm-Carrol  here  interrupted 
our  converaation. 

**  I  am  not  in  the  habit — am  I, 
Ted  ?— of  malcing  loog  speeehea.  In 
fiict»  I  can't  do  it— can  I,  Ted  ?— at 
least  I  don't  think  I  could  if  I  tried. 
No  I  short^nndstraightto  the  purpose 
is  my  way— isn't  it»  Ted  O' Carrol? 
One  thing  at  a  time  is  my  motto.  So, 
you'll  observe,  I  never  speak  at 
dinner-time ^ do  I,  Teddy?  — but 
af^  it,  I  am  about  to  say  a  few 
words — ^but  they  shall  be  very  few, 
and  clear,  and  distinct — won't  they, 
Cousin  Ted  ?  I've  been  thinking  all 
the  time  I  was  eating  that  Perifford 
pie— capital  pie,  wasn't  it,  Teddy  ? 
—what  a  confoundedly  handsome 
thins;  in  you  it  was  not  to  be  my 
brother's  son — I  should  never  have 
forgiven  you  if  you  had — should  I, 
Ted  O'Carrol,  you  dumb  beast? 
What  an  escape  1  made  to  be  sure  I 
—but  as  it  is  all  owing  to  the  late 
Clan- Carrol  having  a  daughter,  why, 
all  I  can  say  is,  Mr  Lonsdale—you 
have  dropt  your  wine-glass.  Niece 
O' Carrol  —  that  I  am  particularly 
obliged  to  you  for  being  the  son  of 
your  father,  and  not  my  elder  bro« 
ther's— am  I  not,  Ted  ?  " 

"  Ye've  great  cause  to  be  thank- 
ful, my  lord,"  said  Father  Theodo- 
sius,  *'  and  I'm  glad  you  remember 
your  obligation  so  correctly.  You 
will  be  happy  to  see  Mr  Lonsdale  as 
often  as  he  will  favour  us  with  his 
company,  and  treat  him  in  all  re- 
spects as  if  he  were  your  nephew, 
except  by  giving  up  the  title  and 
estates." 

**  Oh  yes— exactly— won't  I,  Ted- 
dy?" 

1  bowed,  and  made  all  proper  ac- 
knowledgments for  this  hospitable 
offer,  and,  with  a  glance  to  my  right 
hand  neighbour,  assured  his  lordship 
J  should  be  delighted  to  join  his 


family  party  as  often  as  I  could— and 
delighted,  to  be  sure,  I  was.    Day 
after  day  found  me  in  the  house  of 
Lord  Clan<Carrol,  by  the  side  of  his 
niece — answering   at    random    the 
questions  of  his  lady  sister,  and  en- 
chanted beyond  every  thing  with  the 
good  fortune  which  bad  introduced 
me  to  so  lovely,  and  so  exquisitely 
captivating  a  creature,  as  had  taken 
up  her  dwelling  among  such  un- 
heard-of oddities.    The  playfulness 
of  her  manners  gradually  abated— 
deep  feeling  occasionally  showed  it- 
self on  her  expressive  features — and 
I  sighed  passionately  for  the  time 
that  I  miffht  be  intimate  enough  to 
enquire  into  the  cause  of  her  de- 
spondency»  and,  if  possible,  alleviate 
\L      In  Lord  Clan- Carrol's   family 
she  was  evidently  neglected — they 
never  even  seemed  to  notice  whe- 
ther she  was  present  or  absent,  and 
as  to  any  one  paying  her  particular 
attention,  it  never  seemed  to  enter 
into  their  imaginations  that  such  a 
thing  was  possible.     Even   Father 
Caroglio  was  blind,  or  affected  to  be 
so.    We  were  thrown  so  constantly 
together,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
a  very  few  weeks  saw  us  attached, 
devoted,  affianced   to   each  other. 
And  all  this  time  what  had  become 
of  my  romantic  attachment  to  the 
invisible  Eulalie?    Was  she  quite 
forgotten  ?  I  sometimes  tried  to  per- 
suade myself  she  was,  but  at  times 
the  image  of  her  shrouded  figure, 
with  the  very  curious  incidents  with 
which  her  recollection  was  connect- 
ed, rose  clearly  before  me,  and  I 
thought  of  her  and  the  Lady  Alice 
more  than  the  Lady  Adeline  O' Car- 
rol— such  was  the  name  of  Lord  Clan- 
Carrol's  niece  — would  altogether 
have  liked.   At  last  I  resolved  to  tell 
her  the  whole  adventure,  but  a  fool- 
ish fsar  of  her  ridicule  kept  me  silent 
till  it  was  too  late  to  make  the  con- 
fession.   How  much  misery  has  been 
caused  by  absurd  feelings  of  that 
kind  I 

One  day,  when  I  was  leaving  the 
bouse,  Fa&er  Caroglio  beckoned  on 
me  to  follow  him,  and  led  tiie  way 
into  the  library.  There  was  some- 
thing very  mysterious  on  his  face, 
and!  prepared  for  some  inteUigence 
extraordinary. 

**Well,  then,  Edward  Lonsdale, 
my  young  friend,"  be  said,  **  I  think 
the  ould  days  are  returning  on  uB| 
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and  th6re  will  be  murder  at  the 
least,  if  net  worBe." 

*<  Worse  than  murder  I  **  I  said,  in 
alarm*    **  What  do  you  mean  ?  '* 

**  Why,  that  ye're  in  love  with  that 
very  Blippery  young  angel,  my  lord's 
niece.    Ye  needn't  deny  it" 

'*  Well,  Bir,  why  should  I  desy  ft  ?  " 

"  No  reaBOB  in  life  that  I  caa  bm^ 
Only,  ye  Bee,  she's  a  wild  eolt,  and 
may  troahle  ye  at  the  breaking.  She 
doe^ezaetly  as  she  likes  here;  runs 
hither  snd  thither — sometimes  slips 
out  for  hours  at  a  time  after  you 
leave  us — and  lord  only  knows  what 
it  will  all  come  to." 

'*  I  have  been  foolish/'  I  said.  "  I 
ought  to  have  spoken  to  Lord  Clan« 
Carrol  before,  and  told  him  how  we 
were  situated." 

**  You  had  better  tell  the  whole 
matter  to  me.  My  lord,  poor  devil 
— benedicite !  amen  I  what  a  habit 
one  gets  into  among  you  wild  chaps 
of  swearing  I— My  lord  won't  be  a 
pin  the  wiser  if  you  were  to  tell  it 
him  till  doomsday— and  as  to  Lady 
LucindSf  you  would  need  to  whisper 
your  secret  pretty  loud  before  ye 
made  her  understand  you." 

**  Well  then,  will  you  inform  them 
both  in  my  name,  that  the  Lady 
Adeline  and  I  are  engaged— and  that 
I  only  wait  the  permission  of  my 
father  to  carry  her  home  to  Eng« 
land  ?*' 

**  Certainly ;  with  all  the  pleasure 
in  life — but  aren't  there  others  you 
had  better  consult— Sir  Wilfred  Sey- 
mour ?  " 

"  Sir  Wilfred  has  been  kinder  to 
me  than  a  father.  I  will  write  and 
ask  hiB  approval  this  very  day." 

"  Well,  if  ye  get  his  consent,  I 
know  no  other  person  that  has  any 
right  to  interfere.  So  you  may  con* 
sider  it  a  settled  thing,  and  good 
luck  to  you,"  and  so  we  parted. 

On  reaching  home,  a  note  was  lying 
on  my  table.  It  was  in  a  strange 
hand,  and  I  felt  a  presentiment  there 
was  Bomethine  unusual  contained  in 
it  I  opened  it  It  ran  in  these 
wordfl — 

*'  If  Edward  LouBdale  would  ren« 
der  the  heart  of  a  mourner  less  hari 
rassed  with  fears  and  apprehensions, 
as  the  time  of  her  leaving  the  world 
draws  near,  he  will  come  to  the  Ur^ 
suline  convent  to-day  at  three  o'- 
clock. Mid  enquire  for  the  English 


I  resolved  of  course  i»  §t^ 
passed  the  intermediate  time  in  con* 
jecturing  who  my  correspoBdent 
could  be.  My  thoughts  leeiied 
again  and  again  to  tM  La^  Alice; 
and  Eulidia  rosB  diatlMliy  before 
me.  What  eonM  their  connexion 
W  wttli  Sir  Wilfred  Seymour  ?  He 
had  himself  given  me  to  understand 
that  he  had  lost  his  sister  ?  It  might, 
however,  be  some  distant  relation ; 
and  at  times  suspicions  would  come 
into  my  mind  that  tiie  Lady  Alice 
had  in  her  youth  been  dearer  to  hina 
than  a  sister.  But  the  whole  busi- 
ness  was  covered  with  uncertainty;* 
And  Eulalie,  who  could  she  be? 
And  Adeline,  so  gay,  so  admirably 
accomplished— so  lovely,  and  a  Pro* 
testant  ?  I  resolved  to  banish  if  pos* 
Bible  from  my  recollection  the  liltfas 
girl  who,  I  felt  convinced,  had  only 
made  so  lasting  an  impression  by 
the  romantic  asBociations  she  awa- 
kened In  my  mind. 

I  presented  myself  at  the  appoint* 
ed  place,  and  was  shown  into  n 
room  very  plainly  furnished,  and  so 
guarded  from  the  sun,  as  to  be  al« 
most  too  dark  to  see  in  it  distinctiy* 
I  threw  myself  on  a  chair,  and  was 
waiting  patientiy  for<the  entrance  of 
my  unknown  correspondent,  when 
close  at  my  side  I  heard  the  words» 
*'  Signer,  I  am  here." 

I  turned  round— and  there,  in  the 
same  dress  as  before,  in  the  same 
meek  attitude-^tood  Eulalie ! 

»  Eulalie  I  '*  I  said,  forgetting  aU 
my  resolutions  of  forgetting  iier« 
**  We  have  met  at  last  How  anari- 
ously  I  have  looked  forward  to 
this  meeting." 

'*  Have  you,  indeed  I  I  am  se 
happy  when  any  one  condeaeende  to 
recollect  me." 

*'  Condescends!  Ah  I  my  dear 
Eulalie— you  have  no  idea  how  often 
I  have  thought  of  you,  and  pictvred 
to  myBelf  how  beautiful  you  mvstbe 
—for  you  remember  I  have  never 
seen  your  face  yet" 

'<  I  believe  I  am  not  quite  frightfnk 
I  have  l>een  into  the  world  stnce  i 
last  saw  you — 'tis  a  hearticBs  place." 

**  It  is,  indeed— unlese— that  In  It 
there  are  some  who  have  the  power 
of  loving— one  heart,  at  least,  Eula- 
lie, will  be  constant  to  "— — 

"How  many?" 

I  let  go  the  hand  I  hsd  taken  wlMBl 
ahe  said  tiiis^and  wished  at  thai  iNKi 
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aent  I  had  not  been  quite  so  wann 
ia  my  protestations. 

<*  You  are  right,  Eulalie,"  I  said  ; 
^  my  heart  is,  indeed,  devoted  to  a 
lad  J,  so  sweet,  so  kind,  so  beanttfiil 
**I  wish  you  knew  her,  Eulalie.** 

**  Is  she  tall  or  little  ?  " 

^  Juat  abool  yonr  own  height,  I 
riMHild  think— hot  that  detestable 
robe  you  wear  hinders  me  from  see- 
ing  whetiier  you  resemble  her  in 
any  thing  else." 

•«  Hosh— the  Lady  Alice." 

And  the  same  tail  majestic  lady  I 
had  seen  in  London  walked  steadily 
into  the  room.  Though  she  had  erii* 
dently  worked  herself  up  for  some 
great  exertion,  she  started  when  our 
eyes  met. 

**  Edward,**  she  said,  "I  have 
steeled  my  heart  to  the  performance 
of  a  strange  duty.  Ere  many  months 
are  past,  the  door  that  divides  me 
from  the  world  will  have  closed  on 
me  for  ever.  I  have  but  one  pang 
in  leaving  it— If  Eulalie  had  but  a 
homel" 

«  Madam,"  I  siiid,  **  if  you  will 
intrust  her  to  my  care." 

**  But  this  is  weakness,"^  continued 
the  Lady  Alice,  without  having 
heard  my  words.  **  I  suffered  so 
fearfully  in  my  youth  from  a  con- 
cealment of  my  real  feelings;  and 
one  oUier  whom  I  need  not  name  to 
jfov,  vraa  an  equal  victim,  that  I  re- 
solve that  Eulalie*s  sufferings,  if 
sufferings  she  is  doomed  to  endure, 
shall  not  arise  from  the  same  cause. 
I  have  spoken  of  you  to  her  so  often; 
I  have  praised  your  character  so 
highly;  your  friend.  Sir  Wilfred 
Seymour,  has  joined  me  in  these 
praises  so  heartily,  that  you  have  but 
to  speak  to  make  Eulalie  happy—* 
and  me  contented." 

I  remsJned  silent— thoughte  of  my 
engagement  to  Lady  Adeline  kept 
crowding  into  my  heart 

*'  You  speak  not !  You  reject  her  I 
Eulalie,  my  poor  Eulalie  I " 

^  Nay,  stop,  madam,"  for  Eulalie 
was  resting  her  head  on  the  shoulder 
of  Lady  Alice,  and  I  could  not  bear 
to  see  her  distress.  ^  I  shall  soon  be 
able  to  offer  her  the  protection  of  a 
home,  where  one,  whom  I  feel  cer- 
tain you  would  love,  if  you  only 
knew  her,  will  be  a  sister  to  her,  and 
brother"-^ 

**  And  who  is  that  one— r'— • 

^  Mother,  dear  mother,  ask  him 


no  qnestloiM/*  said  Eulalie;  ^  I  am 
rejected,  but  I  rejoice,  I  assure  you» 
I  rejoice  in  the  rejection.  Let  me 
but  speak  to  him  a  few  minutes  in 
private." 

•*  Speak  on,"  said  the  Lady  Alice, 
"*  I  will  not  listen." 

Eulalie  then  tript  across  the  room, 
and  putting  her  arm  into  mine, 
led  me  to  a  recess  in  the  apartment 
and  said  to  me  In  a  whisper—* 

**  You  have  done  well  to  break  the 
Lady  Alice's  heart,  by  rejecting  her 
daughter's  hand.  But  remember,  by 
this,  that  you  have  ruined  Sir  Wil- 
freds  hopes,  and  opened  fresh 
wounds  in  the  breast  of  your  father." 

'*  Did  they  know  of  the  Lady 
Alice's  intention  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  and  approved  of  It  I  bare 
even  been  at  Ellersby  and  seen  your 
father." 

**  Eulalie  I  Eulalie  I  will  nothing 
move  you  to  compassion.  I  have 
told  you  I  love  another." 

"  But  that  other  does  not  love  you 
better  than  I  do.  I  know  tiie  Lady 
Adeline  O'Carrol." 

^  You  amaze  me,  Eulalie.  She  is 
a  Protestant,  and,  so  far,  wUl  be 
pleasing  to  my  father." 

**  A  Protestant  I  and  so  am  L" 

<*  WhatI  in  these  habits?'* 

**  Ay ;  would  you  debar  me  from 
assuming  the  only  dress  that  enables 
me  to  be  useful  to  my  mother  ?  " 

"  The  Lady  Adeline  has  my  pro- 
mise." 

"  And  BO  have  I.  Do  you  deny 
that  till  you  came  to  Rome  there 
was  no  one  you  preferred  to  poor 
Eulalie.*' 

"  I  do  not  deny  it  But  why  tor- 
ment me  with  all  these  questions  ?  " 

"  For  this  reason.  My  mother, 
whose  grief  grows  heavier  every 
new  mortificaUon  she  inflicta  upon 
herself,  has  resolved  finally  to  aban- 
don the  world  next  Easter.  After 
that  she  will  not  even  see  me,  unless 
for  a  few  days  at  the  Christmas  of 
each  year.  She  is  anxious  to  see  me 
happy  before  that  time,  and  thinks 
no  one  is  so  likely  to  render  me  so 
as  the  son  of  Edward  Lonsdale. 
And  yet  you  reject  me,  though  I  have 
wealth  and  ranlc,  and  what  the  world 
calls  beauty.** 

"  You  torture  me,  Eulalie.  I  am 
true  to  another." 

**  What  if  that  other  were  to  ab« 
solve  you  from  your  vows  ?  " 
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**  Impossible!  she  is  too  pure  aod  She  threir  back  her  hood  as  she 

noble,'^  spoke,  and  archly  smiling  at  my  sur- 

<' But  she  £/oe«  absolFO  you  f  J  tell  prise,  I  saw  before  me  the  Lady 

you  so."  Adeline  I 

**  And  who  are  you  f   You  have  *'  You'll  tell  my  lady  mother  you'll 

never  even  told  me  your  name  yet."  consent^  won't  you  ?  "  she  whisper- 

"  My  name  will  shortly  be  the  ed." 

Lady  Eulalie  Lonsdale  of  EUersby."  "  Yes,  surely,  certdnly-^but  how, 

**  The  devil  it  will  I "  in  Heaven's  name — ^how  comes  this?" 

**  Hush  I  I  never  thought  you  "  Very  simply.  My  mother's  con- 
could  be  such  a  simpleton,  Edward,  vent  name  is  Sister  Alice ;  my  own 
as  to  refuse  a  pretty — ^amiable— af-  name  is  Adelina  Eulalie  0*Carrol— 
fectionate — young  creature  like  me.  Sir  Wilfred  Seymour  is  my  uncle- 
Look  here,  now,  I  am  going  to  lift  but  hush  I  just  now  I've  no  time  for 
up  the  hood  and  show  you  what  a  farther  questionings.  Come  and  set 
galaxy  of  charms  your  ridiculous  my  mother's  heart  at  rest,  and  I  pro* 
constancy  has  tempted  you  to  re«  mise  to  trouble  you  widi  no  more 
ject."  disguises." 
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THE  sheriff's  BALL  1 
"  lUphael,  thefodabteipiilL**— MiLTOH. 

'*  Here's  glorious  nevvs  I "  cried  Cousin  Jack, 

One  Sunday,  in  a  morning  call 
He  made  about  a  twelvemonth  back — 

*<  The  Sheriff's  going  to  give  a  Ball ! " 

Up  started  Jane,  and  I,  and  Bess ; 

One  general  rapture  seized  us  all ; 
"  Pink  satin  shoes,"—"  kid  gloves,"—''  lace  dress, 

**  That  angel,  Raphael,  gives  a  Ball  I 


The  Sunday  Times  has  got  it  in. 
The  John  Bull,  too,  in  pica  small, 

The  Agct  th'  O^^erv^— all  begin 
To  talk  of  Sheriff  Raphael's  Ball  I 

And  Pa's  a  liveryman,  you  know. 
Of  Bassishaw  by  London  Wall, 

And  so,  of  course,  we  all  shall  go 
To  Mister  Sheriff  Raphael's  Ball  I 

Next  day  Ma  sent  our  porter.  Bill, 
To  call  a  coach,  to  take  us  all 

To  Ellis's  on  Ludgate  Hill, 
To  **  shop  "  for  Sheriff  Raphael's  Ball  I 

There  she,  resolving  to  look  nice, 
Bought  for  herself  a  Cachemere  shawl, 

A  Toque,  and  Bird  of  Paradise, 
To  wear  at  Sheriff  Raphael's  Ball ; 

And  Betsy  bought  the  sweetest  things, 
The  last  consignment  from  Bengal, 

Allgreen-and-gold  and  beetle's  wings. 
To  be  the  pride  of  Raphael's  Ball  I 

And  Jane,  a  new  white  satin  slip. 
And  I,  because  Fm  rather  tall, 

A  sky-blue  China  crape,  to  trip 
Away  in  at  the  Sheriff's  Ball 
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And  CouBin  Jack,  wbo*B  so  genteelf 

Before  he  went,  engaged  us  all 
To  dance  with  him  the  new  quadrille, 

And  waltz  at  Sheriff  Raphaera  Ball. 

Oh  bow  wo  teased  Madame  dc  Loime, 

And  MaamitUe  Victorine  St  Paul^ 
— <*  Pray  don't  forget  to  send  all  homej 

In  time  for  SheriiF  Raphael's  Ball." 

'Twas  all  prepared — gloves,  bouquets^  shoes, 
And  dresses— Jane  8  a  thought  too  small ;-« 

But  ah !  no  Jack  announc*d  the  news, 
«* To-morrow's  Sheriff  Raphad's  Bail! " 

At  length  he  comes  I  in  ea^er  haste 

His  stock  and  plaited  frill  we  maul^ 
Never  was  man  so  close  embraced-* 

*"  Oh,  Jack  I  whbn's  Sheriff  Raphael's  Ball  ?  " 

",Why,  really— I— that  Is— the  day 
Precisely  " — with  bis  Bond  Street  drawl 

Cries  Jack^*'  I  can't  exactly  say 

What  day  is  fixed  for  Raphael's  Ball ; 

**  But  he  who  fills  the  civic  chair, 

I  find,  has  promised  him  Guildhall, 
So  tea  to  one  the  new  Lord  Mayor 

Will  dance  at  Sheriff  Raphael's  Ball. 

•'  For  though  my  Lord'is  a  Tory  true. 

And  Raphael's  but  a  Radi- ca/, 
Yet  politics  have  nought  to  do. 

You  know,  with  any  Sheriff's  Ball. 

<<  And  Mister  Pearson  will  be  there. 

With  Galloway  from  Codger's  Hall, 
And  all  the  Lumber  Troop  "— *'  Oh  dear 

I  long  for  Sheriff  Raphael's  Ball  I 

*'  For  there  will  be  Sir  John,  whose  son 

At  sixteen  thought  for  place  too  small. 
Grew,  iD  one  night,  to  twenty* one. 

He'll  come  to  Sheriff  Raphael's  Ball. 

«         "  And  Michael  Scales  will  doff  his  steel. 
And  quit  Ida  snug  Whitechapel  stall. 
Blue  apron,  block,  and  donkey  yeal. 
To  dance  at  Sheriff  Raphael's  Ball.'* 

At  morn,  at  eve,  that  livelong  week. 

And  e'en  when  night  her  sable  pall 
Had  spread  around,  no  tongue  could  speak 

Of  aught  save  Sheriff  Raphaers  Ball. 

Nay,  not  our  waking  thoughts  alone. 

Our  midniftbt  dreams  could  we  recall* 
Ma,  Jane,  and  Betsy  all  would  own. 

They  were  of  Sheriff  Raphael's  Ball. 

•  «  •  «  * 
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Time  flieB— three  montiiB  are  gone— agala 

Our  Cousin  Jack  repeals  bis  caH — 
<*  Wliat  nevrs  ?  *'  exclaims  tli*  impatient  train* 

«<  What  news  of  Sheriff  Raphael's  Ball  F  " 

Jaclc  shakes  his  head — **  Alack  I "  cries  he, 

— His  tones  our  very  hearts  appal — 
*'  He's  striving  to  become  M.P., 

And  must  perforce  put  off  his  Ball ! " 

*  #  •  #  # 

Spring  flies  away— and  summer  then— 

The  autumn  leaves  begin  to  fall, 
"  Oh*  Jack !  in  pity  tell  us*  when. 

Oh  when  is  Sheriff  Raphaers  Ball  ? 

"  O'er  Jane's  white  slip  a  bilious  hue 

By  slow  degrees  begins  to  crawl — 
A  yellowish  tint  invades  my  blue — 

'T  will  fade  ere  Sheriff  Raphael's  Ball. 

"  And  poor  Mamma  t^although  her  part 

The  philosophic  Ma'am  de  SuSl 
Could  not  more  firmly  play, — her  heart 

In  secret  yearns  for  Raphael's  Ball." 

On  leaden  winga  November  flies, 

When  worse  disasters  still  befall, 
In  rushes  Jack — **  Alas  I  "  he  cries, 

"  No  hopes  of  Sheriff  Raphael's  Ball  I 

"  For,  oh  !  there  has  been  such  a  breeze* 

A  breeze  that,  freshening  to  a  squall* 
Became  a  hurricane— -Agrees 

A  whirlwind  with  a  Sheriff's  Ball  ? 

"  Jane !  Betsey !  Sue  I — that  shocklog  man- 
He  with  the  tail — who  loves  a  brawl ; 

That  horrid,  ranting,  roaring  Dan* 
Has  upset  Sheriff  Raphael's  Ball. 

**  The  6/tiji<— the  stuff—the  rhino^uy, 
Two  thousand  pounds  1  a  glorious  haul  I 

A  sum  which  had  gone  near  to  pay 
The  whole  expense  of  Raphaers  Ball ! ! " 

"  But  'tis  done—all  words  are  idle !  " 

(So  sang  Byron  in  his  yawl) 
And  we  now  perforce  must  bridle 

Each  fond  wish  for  Raphael's  Ball ! 

And  yet  the  Gloves— the  Crape— the  Toque— 

The  spangled  muslin  from  Nepaul  1 
—Oh,  it  would  e'en  a  saint  provoke, 

Thus  diddled  out  of  Raphael's  Ball ! 

Shame  on  their  heads  I  but*  Dan,  on  thine 

Our  heaviest  maledictions  fall*^ 
Pa's,  Ma's*  Jane's,  Betsey'p,  Jack's,  and  mine, 

Tbou  Tbalaba  of  Raphael's  BaU  I 
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Tbat  human  affiiln  are  nove  nn- 
dergoing  a  great  and  durable  altera- 
tion ;  that  we  are  in  a  transition  state 
of  Bociety^  when  new  settlements 
are  taking  place,  and  the  old  levels 
are  heaved  up,  or  displaced  by  ex- 
pansive force  from  beneath,  is  uni- 
versally admitted;  but  the  world  is 
as  yet  in  the  dark  as  to  the  ultimate 
results,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  of 
these  vast  and  organic  changes. 
While  the  popular  advocates  look 
upon  them  as  the  commencement  of 
a  new  era  in  social  existence— as  the 
opening  of  a  period  of  knowledge, 
freedom,  and  general  happiness,  in 
which  the  human  race,  Treed  from 
the  fetters  of  feudal  tyranny,  Is  to 
arrive  at  an  unprecedented  state 
of  social  felicity— the  Conservative 
party  every  where  regard  them  as 
fraught  with  the  worst  possible  ef- 
fects to  all  classes  in  society,  and  to 
none  more  immediately  than  those 
by  whom  they  are  so  blindly  urged 
forward — as  conducing  to  the  de- 
struetion  of  all  the  bulwarks  both  of 
property  and  freedom.  While  these 
opposite  and  irreconcilable  opinions 
are  honestly  and  firmly  maintained 
by  millions  on  either  side  of  this  great 
controversy,  and  victory  inclines 
sometimes  to  one  side  and  some- 
times to  another  in  the  course  of 
the  contests,civil  and  military,  which 
it  engenders,  "  Time  rolls  on  his 
ceaseless  course ;''  the  actors  and  the 
spectators  in  the  world's  debate  are 
alike  hurried  to  the  grave,  and  hew 
generations  succeed,  who  are  borne 
along  by  the  same  mighty  stream, 
and  Inherit  from  their  parents  the 
passions  and  prejudiced  Inseparable 
rrom  a  question  id  which  such 
boundless  expectations  have  been 
excited  on  the  one  side,  and  such 
vital  Interests  are  at  stake  on  the 
other. 

The  symptoms  of  this  transition 
state  distinctiy  appear,  not  merely 
in  the  increase  of  political  power  on 
tiie  part  of  the  Jotvor  classes  in  al- 
most every  state  of  western  Europe, 
but  the  general  formation  of  warm 
hopes   and    anticipations  on  their 


parts  Inconsistent  with  their  present 
condition,  and  the  universfd  adapta- 
tion of  science,  literature,  arts,  and 
manufactures  to  their  wants.  Sup- 
posing the  most  decided  re-actfon  to 
take  place  in  public  feeling  in  the 
British  dominions,  and  the  most 
Conservative  administration  to  be 
placed  at  the  helm,  still  the  state 
is  essentially  revolutionized.  The 
great  organic  change  has  been  made, 
and  cannot  be  undone.  Govern- 
ment is  no  longer,  and  never  again 
will  be,  as  long  as  a  mixed  constitu- 
tion lasts,  a  free  agent.  It  is  impel- 
led by  the  inclinations  of  the  majo- 
rity of  twelve  hundred  thousand 
electors,  In  whom  supreme  power 
is  substantially  vested.  At  one  time 
It  may  be  too  revolutionary,  at  ano- 
ther too  monarchical,  but  in  either 
it  can  only  be  the  reflecting  mirror 
of  public  opinion,  and  must  receive, 
not  communicate,  the  impulse  of 
general  thought.  France  is  irreco- 
verably and  thoroughly  revolution- 
ized. All  the  checks,  either  on  ar- 
bitrary or  popular  power,  have  been 
completely  destroyed  by  the  insane 
ambition  of  its  populace;  and  its 
capital  has  been  transformed  into  a 
vast  arena,  where  two  savage  wild 
beasts,  equally  fatal  to  mankind-^ 
despotic  power  and  democratic  am- 
bition— fiercely  contend  for  the  mas- 
tery, but  where  the  fair  form  of  free- 
dom  is  never  again  destined  to  ap- 

gear.  Spain  and  Portugal  are  torn 
y  the  same  furious  passions — a  Ven- 
d6an  struggle  is  maintained  with 
heroic  constancy  in  the  north— a 
Jacobin  revolution  is  rapidly  spread- 
ing in  the  south ;  and  amidst  a  deadly 
civil  war,  and  the  confiscation  of 
church  and  funded  property,  the  de- 
mocratic and  despotic  principles  are 
rapidly  cominff  into  collision,  and 
threaten  speedily  there,  as  else- 
where, to  extinguish  all  the  securi- 
ties of  real  freedom  in  the  shock. 
It  is  not  merely,  however,  in  the 
political  world  that  the  symptoms 
of  a  vast  organic  change  in  Western 
Europe  are  to  be  discerned.  Man- 
ners and  habits  evince  as  clearly 


''  My  Old  Hoose,  or  The  Doctrine  of  Cbangei.  ^  Edinburgh,  December,  1835.** 
A  treatiss  fall  of  the  truest  philosophy,  iind  well  t^orthy  of  general  attention  In  tbeM 
tiiaet.  '*  Toeqiieville«  Demoeraey  in  America.  Psrli,  1835^  Vol.  1L>  and  Loodoo, 
18M.^ 
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the  prodigious,  and,  as  we  fear,  de-  ney;  the  church,  and  all  thoinstitu* 
grading  transition  which  is  going  tions  connected  with  it,  are  con- 
on  amongst  us.  We  are  not  blin£  sidered  as  not  destined  to  any 
ly  attached  to  the  customs  of  for*  lengthened  endurance,  and,  there- 
mer  times,  and  willingly  admit,  fore,  classical  learning  is  scouted 
that,  in  some  respects,  a  change  and  abandoned.  The  philosopher's 
for  the  better  has  taken  place ;  but  stone  is  alone  sought  after  by  the 
in  others  how  wofully  for  the  alchymistsof  modern  days;  nothing 
worse ;  and  how  prodigious,  at  all  is  studied  but  what  will  render  the 
events,  is  the  alteration,  whether  human  mind  prolific  of  dollars.  To 
for  better  or  worse,  which  is  in  pro-  purify  the  heart,  and  humanize  the 
gross  I  With  the  feeling  of  chival-  affections;  to  elevate  the  under* 
ry  still  giving  dignity  to  the  higher  standing  and  dignify  the  manners ; 
ranks,  and  a  sense  of  loyalty  yet  to  provide  not  the  means  of  eleva- 
elevating  the  lower;  with  religion  tiou  in  life,  but  the  power  of  bearing 
paramount  in  all  the  influential  elevation  with  propriety ;  to  confer 
classes,  and  subordination  as  yet  notthe  power  of  subduing  others,  but 
unshaken  among  the  industrious  the  means  of  conquering  one*s  self; 
poor,  a  state  of  manners  ensued,  a  to  impress  love  to  God  and  good- 
degree  of  felicity  was  attained,  a  will  towards  men,  are  deemed  the 
height  of  national  glory  was  reach-  useless  and  antiquated  pursuits  of 
ed,  to  which  the  future  generations  the  monks  of  former  days.  Practical 
of  Europe  will  look  back  with  the  chemistry  and  sulphuric  acid ;  decri- 
more  regret,  that,  once  lost,  it  is  al-  pitatiog  salts  and  hydraulic  engines ; 
together  irrevocable^  We  do  not  de-  algebraic  equations  and  commercial 
spair  of  the  fortunes  of  our  country,  academies ;  mercantile  navigation 
Btill  less  of  the  human  race ;  but  and  double  and  single  book-keeping, 
we  have  no  hope  that  those  bright  have  fairly,  in  the  seminaries  of  the 
and  glorious  days  can  ever  return,  middling  ranks,  driven  Cicero  and 
Vigour,  indeed,  is  not  awanting;  Virgil  off  the  field.  The  vast  ex- 
activity,  restless  insatiable  activity,  tension  of  educa^on,  the  prodi- 
is  in  profusion ;  talent  is  as  yet  un-  gious  present  activity  and  energy 
decayed;  but  where  are  the  ele-  of  the  human  mind,  the  incessant 
vated  feelings,  the  high  resolves,  the  efforts  of  the  middling  ranks  to 
enduring  constancy,  the  religious  elevate  and  improve  their  worldly 
inspiration,  the  moral  resolution,  situation,  afford,  we  fear,  no  reason- 
which  gave  dignity  and  grandeur  able  grounds  for  hoping  that  this  de« 
to  the  past  age  ?  These  qualities,  grading  change  can  be  arrested ;  on 
doubtless,  are  still  found  in  many  the  contrary,  they  are  the  very  cir- 
individuals;  but  we  speak  of  the  cumstances  which  afford  a  moral 
general  tendency  of  things,  not  the  certainty  that  it  will  continue  and 
character  of  particular  men.  Even  increase.  That  the  energy,  expec- 
where  they  do  occur,  are  they  not  tations,  and  discontent  now  general- 
chiefly  to  be  discerned  in  those  of  a  ly  prevalent  among  the  labouring 
certain  standing  in  life ;  and  are  they  classes,  and  appearing  in  the  feverish 
not  remarked  by  the  rising  genera-  desire  for  social  amelioration  and  the 
tion  as  remnants  of  the  former  age,  ready  reception  of  any  projects,  how 
who  are  fast  disappearing,  and  will  vain  soever,  which  promise  to  pro- 
soon  be  totally  extinct  ?  mote  it,  will  lead  to  great  and  Im- 
Look  at  education, — above  all,  the  portant  changes  in  the  condition 
education  of  the  middling  and  lower  both  of  government,  society,  and 
orders, — and  say  whether  a  vast  and  manners,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
degrading  change  is  not  there  rapidly  any  illustration.  The  intense  and 
taking  place  ?  It  is  there  more  than  feverish  attention  to  worldly  ob« 
any  where  else  that  "  coming  events  jects  which  these  changes  at  once 
cast  their  shadows  before."  Eleya-  imply  and  produce ;  the  undue  ex« 
ting  or  ennobling  knowledge ;  moral  tension  of  artificial  wants  among 
and  religious  instruction ;  purifying  the  labouring  poor  which  they 
and  entrancing  compositions  are  dis-  generate;  the  severe  competition 
carded ;  the  arts,  the  mechanical  or  to  which  all  classes  are  in  conse- 
manufacturing  arts,  alone  are  looked  quence  exposed;  the  minute  subdl- 
to— nothing  is  thought  of  but  what  vision  of  labour  which  such  a  high 
oan  ioimediately  be  turned  into  mo«  aad  increasing  atate  of  manufacture 
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log  skill  occaslonn ;  the  experienced 
impossiblHly  of  rising  in  any  depart- 
ment without  a  thorough  and  exclu- 
eire  attention  to  its  details,  are  the 
Tery  circumstances  of  all  others  the 
most  fatal  to  the  improvement  of  the 
understanding,  or  the  regulation  of 
the  heart.  Amidst  the  shock  of  so 
many  contending  interests,  the  calm 
pursuits  of  science,  which  lead  not 
to  wealth,  will  be  abandoned;  the 
institutions  which  as  yet  maintain  it 
will  be  sacrificed  to  the  increasing 
clamour  of  democratic  jealousy; 
literature  will  become  a  mere  stimu- 
lant to  the  passions,  or  amusement 
of  an  hour ;  religion,  separated  from 
its  property,  wiu  become  a  trade  in 
which  the  prejudices  and  passions 
of  the  congregations  of  each  minis- 
ter will  be  inflamed  instead  of  being 
subdued ;  every  generous  or  en« 
nobling  study  will  be  discarded  for 
the  mere  pursuits  of  sordid  wealth, 
or  animal  enjoyment;  excitement  in 
all  its  forms  will  become  the  uni- 
versal  object;  and  in  the  highest 
state  of  manufacturing  skill,  aod  in 
the  latest  stages  of  social  regene- 
ration, our  descendants  may  sink 
irrecoverably  into  the  degeneracy  of 
Roman  or  Italian  manners. 

The  extension  and  improvement 
of  the  mechanical  arts— the  multi- 
plication of  rail- roads,  canals,  and 
harbours — extraordinary  rapidity  of 
internal  communication — ^increasing 
craving  for  newspapers,  and  excite- 
ment in  all  its  forms;  the  general 
spread  of  comfort,  and  universal 
passion  of  luxury,  afford  no  antidote 
whatever  against  the  native  corrup- 
tion of  the  human  heart.  We  may 
?o  to  Paiis  from  London  in  three 
lOurs,  and  to  Constantinople  in 
twelve ;  we  may  communicate  with 
India,  by  the  telegraph,  in  a  fore- 
noon, and  make  an  autumnal  excur- 
sion to  the  Pyramids  or  Persepolis 
in  a  fortnight,  by  steam- boats,  and 
yet,  amidst  all  our  improvements,  be 
the  most  degraded  and  corrupt  of 
the  human  race.  Internal  commu- 
nication was  brought  to  perfection 
in  the  Roman  empire,  but  did  that 
revive  the  spirit  of  the  legions,  or 
avert  the  arms  of  the  barbarians?  did 


it  restore  the  age  of  Virgil  and  Cicero  ? 
Because  all  the  citizens  gazed  daily 
on  the  most  sumptuous  edifices,  and 
lived  amidst  a  forest  of  the  noblest 
statues,  did  that  hinder  the  rapid 
corruption  of  manner?,  the  irre- 
trievable degeneracy  of  character, 
the  total  extinction  of  genius  ?  Did 
their  proud  and  ignorant  contempt 
of  the  barbarous  nations  save  either 
the  Greeks  or  the  Romans  from 
subjugation  by  a  ruder  and  more 
savage,  but  a  fresher  and  a  nobler 
race  f  Were  they  not  prating  about 
the  lights  of  the  age,  and  tlie  un- 
paralleled state  of  social  refinement, 
when  the  swords  of  Alaric  and  Attila 
were  already  drawn  ?  In  the  midst 
of  all  our  excursions  have  we  yet 
penetrated  that  deepest  of  all  mys- 
teries^ the  human  heart — with  all 
our  improvements  have  we  eradica- 
ted one  evil  passion  or  extinguished 
one  guilty  propensity  in  that  dark 
fountain  of  evil  ?  Alas  I  facts,  clear 
undeniable  facts,  prove  the  reverse 
— with  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and 
the  growth  of  every  species  of  social 
improvement,  general  depravity  haa 
gone  on  increasing  with  an  accele* 
rated  pace^  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  every  increase  of  know- 
ledge seems  but  an  addition  to  the 
length  of  the  lever  by  which  vice 
dissolves  the  fabric  of  society.^  It 
is  not  simple  knowledge,  it  is  know- 
ledge detached  from  religion,  that 
produces  this  fatal  result,  and  un- 
happily that  is  precisely  the  species 
of  knowledge  which  is  the  present 
object  of  fervent  popular  desire. 
The  reason  of  its  corrupting  ten- 
dency on  morals  is  evident-— 
when  so  detached  it  multiplies  the 
desires  and  passions  of  toe  heart 
without  any  increase  to  its  regulating 
principles ;  it  augments  the  attacking 
without  strengthening  the  resisting 
powers,  and  thence  the  disorder  and 
license  it  spreads  through  society. 
The  invariable  characteristic  of  a 
declining  and  corrupt  state  of  society 
is  a  progressive  increase  in  the  force 
of  passion  and  a  progressive  decline 
in  the  influence  of  duty,  and  thia 
tendency,  so  conspicuous  in  France, 
BO  evidently  beginning  amongst  our- 


*  The  carious  tables  of  M.  Ouerrin  prove  that  In  every  department  of  France, 
wttboot  exception,  general  depraTity  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of 
knowledge.  "  At  one  throw,*'  says  the  candid  Mr  Bulirer,  "  he  has  bowed  down 
all  onr  prsoonceivsd  Ideas  on  this  viul  sulject'*— See  3utwxft's  Fronea,  vol.  1.| 
Appendix. 
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selves.  Is  increased  by  nothing  so 
much  as  tiiat  spread  of  education 
without  religion  which  is  the  mani- 
fest tendency  of  the  present  times. 

What  renders  it   painfully  clear 
that  this  corruption  has  not  only  be- 


[Janu 

rity  of  sapreme  courts  of-  justice,  of  cor- 
porations and  their  chartered  rights,  or 
of  provincial  privileges,  which  served  to 
break  the  blows  of  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity, and  to  naaintain  a  spirit  of  resistance 
in  the  nation.  Independently  of  these 
political  instit^itions,  —  which,  however 


gun,  but  has  far  advanced  amidst  a  !>»»"«»'  '»««<>  'on.,-wmcn,  nowerer 
We  proportion  of  our  people,  Is  oppced  they  might  be  to  personal  hber- 
the^v^deSt  decline  In  the^  e#ec  of    7'''rVi''*J'l?.fr.^l^^..^J:^: 


moral  character  upon  political  in- 
fluence. It  used  to  be  the  boast, 
and  the  deserved  boast  of  England, 
that  talents  the  most  commanding, 
descent  the  most  noble,  achieve- 
ments the  most  illustrious,  could  not 
secure  power  without  the  aid  of 
moral  virtue.  These  times  are  gone 
past.  Depravity  of  character,  sordid* 


dom  In  the  mind  of  the  public,  and  which 
may  be  esteemed  to  have  been  useful  in 
this  respect— the  mannert  and  opinions 
of  the  nation  confined  the  royal  authority 
within  barriers  which  were  not  less 
powerful,  although  they  were  less  ccm* 
spicuous,  Religioo,  the  affections  of  the 
people,  the  benevolence  of  the  prioee, 
the  sense  of  honour,  Gsmily  pride,  provin- 
cial prejudices,  custom,  and  public  opi- 


ness  of  disposition,  recklessness  of    nion  limitad  the  power  of  kings,  and  re- 


conduct, are  now  no  security  what- 
ever against  political  demagogues 
wielding  the  very  greatest  political 
influence,  nay,  tu  their  being  held  up 
as  the  object  of  public  admiration, 
and  possibly  forced  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  What  has  the 
boasted  spread  of  education  done  to 
exclude  such  characters  from  poli- 
tical weight?  Nothing— it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  very  thing  which  gives 
them  their  ascendency.  The  time 
has  evidently  arrived  when  the  com- 
mission of  political  crimes,  the  stain 
of  guilt,  the  opprobrium  of  disgrace, 
is  no  objection  whatever  with  a  large 
and  influential  party  to  political 
leaders,  provided  they  possess  the 
qualities  likely  to  ensure  success  in 
their  designs.    <*  It  is  the  fatal  ef- 


strained  their  authority  within  an  invisible 
circle.  The  constitution  of  nations  was 
despotic  at  that  tine,  but  their  manners 
were  free.  Princes  had  the  right,  but 
they  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  de- 
sire, of  doing  whatever  they  pleased. 

*'  But  what  now  remains  of  those  bar- 
riers which  formerly  arrested  the  aggres- 
sions of  tyranny  ?  Since  religion  has  lost 
its  empire  over  the  60uls  of  men,  the 
most  prominent  boundary  which  divided 
good  from  evil  is  overthrown  ;  the  very 
elements  of  the  moral  world  are  indeter- 
minate; the  princes  and  the  people  of 
the  earth  are  guided  by  ehanee,  and  none 
can  define  the  natural  limits  of  despot- 
ism and  the  bounds  of  license.  Long 
revolutions  have  for  ever  destroyed  the 
respect  which  surrounded  the  rulers  of 
the  State ;  end  since  they  have  been  tt* 
lieved  from  the  burden  of  public  esteem. 


feet,"  says  Madanae  de  Stael,  «' of  princes  may  henceforward  surrender  ihem- 
revolutions  to  obliterate  altogether 
our  ideas  of  right  and  wron^,  and 
instead  of  the  eternal  distinctions  of 
morality  and  religion,  apply  no  other 
test,  in  general  estimation,  to  politi« 
cal  actions  but  success."  This  af- 
fords a  melancholy  presage  of  what 
may  be  expected  when  the  same 
vicious  and  degrading  principles  are 
still  more  generally  embraced  and 
applied  to  the  ordinary  transactions, 
characters,  and  business  of  life. 


"  If  absolute  power  were  re-established 
amongst  the  democratic  nations  of  Eu- 
rope,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  as- 
sume a  new  form,  and  appear  under  fea- 
tures unknown  to  our  forefathers.  There 
was  a  time  in  Europe,  when  the  laws 
and  the  consent  of  the  people  had  invest- 
ed princes  with  almost  unlimited   aii- 


selves  without  fear  to  the  seductions  of  ar- 
bitrary power. 

<*  When  kings  find  that  the  hearta  of 
their  subjects  are  turned  towards  then, 
they  are  clement,  because  they  are  con- 
scious of  their  strength;  and  they  are 
chary  of  the  affections  of  their  people,  be- 
cause the  affection  of  their  people  is  the 
bulwark  of  the  throne.  A  mutual  inter- 
change of  good-will  then  takes  place  be- 
tween the  prince  and  the  people,  which 
resembles  the  gracious  intercourse  of  do- 
mestic society.  The  subjects  may  mur- 
mur at  the  B0Tere)gn*8  decree,  but  they 
are  grieved  to  displease  him ;  and  the 
sovereign  chastises  his  subjects  with  the 
light  band  of  parental  affection. 

**  But  when  once  the  spell  of  royalty 
is  broken  in  the  tumult  of  revolution ; 
when  successive  monarchs  have  crossed 
the  throne,  so  as  alternately  to  display  to 


thority ;  but  they  scarcely  ever  availed^  the  people  the  weakness  of  their  right 
themselves  of  it.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  and  the  harshness  of  their  power,  the 
prerogatives  of  ths.nohiUtyi  of  the  antlWb    sovsreign  is.  no  longer  regarded  by  any 
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ta  tba  F«Uier  of  the  ScaU,  and  be  ii  fear- 
ed by  all  as  its  master.  If  be  be  weak, 
be  is  despised ;  if  he  be  strong,  he  is  de- 
tested* He  U  himself  full  of  animosity 
and  alarm  ;  be  finds  that  he  is  as  a  btran- 
ger  in  hts  own  eomitrj,  and  he  treats  his 
subjects  like  conquered  enemies. 

**  When  the  provinces  and  the  towns 
fismcd  wo'tamj  diflbrent  nations  in  cbe 
ONdat  of  tbetr  common  oonntfy,  each  of 
them  bod  a  will  of  bis  own,  which  was 
oppoaad  to  the  general  spirit  of  cnbgee^ 
ties ;  tout  oow  tlwt  all.  the  part*  of  the 
same  oapira^  after  baTing  lost  their  im« 
a«iUM%  their  cnatoma^  their  prejndicet, 
tlieir  timditions,  and  tbeir  names,  are 
sttljeeted  and  accustomed  to  the  same 
laws^  it  is  not  more  diiBettU  to  oppress 
tbem  coUeclively,  than  it  was  formerly 
to  oppress  tbem  singly. 

^  Whilst  the  nobles  enjoyed  tbeir 
power,  and  indeed  long  after  that  power 
was  lost,  the  honour  of  aristocracy  con- 
ferred an  extraordinary  degree  of  force 
upon  tbeir  personal  opposition*  They 
afforded  instances  of  men  who,  notwith- 
Blanding  their  weakness,  still  entenained 
a  high  opinion  of  their  perional  value, 
and  dared  to  cope  single-banded  with  the 
efforts  of  the  public  authority.  But  at 
the  present  day,  when  all  ranks  are  more 
and  more  confoonded,  when  the  indtvi* 
doal  disappears  in  the  throng,  and  is 
easBy  lost  in  the  midst  of  a  common  ob- 
scorify,  wbeit  tbo  honour  of  monarchy 
boa  oloMMt  lost  its  empire  wiihoat  being 
socceeded  fay  poblic  virtue,  and  when 
wMhim^  can  eoaUo  man  to  rise  above 
biaMolfy  who  abail  my  at  wbat  point  tho 
of  power  and  the  servility  of 
•will  atop  ? 

'*  4o  loof  aa- family  fcelioft  was  kept 
alive,  tbo  aolagooist  o/  oppressioa  was 
never  alone  ;  be  looked  about  him,  and 
foiwd  bia  clients,  bis  hereditary  friends 
and  his  kinsfolk.  If  this  support  was 
wanting,  he  was  sustained  by  bis  an» 
eestors  and  animated  by  his  posterity. 
But  when  patrimonial  eitates  are  divided, 
and  when  a  few  years  suffice  to  confound 
the  distinctions  of  a  race,  where  can  fa* 
mily  feeling  be  foobd  ?  Wbat  force  can 
there  be  in  the  customs  of  a  country 
which  baa  changed,  and  is  still  perpetu- 
ally changing,  its  aspect ;  in  which  every 
act  oi  tyranny  has  a  precedent,  and  every 
crime  an  example ;  in  which  there  is  no- 
thing so  old  that  its  antiquity  ran  save  it 
from  destrnetion,  and  nothing  so  unparal- 
leled that  its  novelty  can  prevent  it  from 
being  done  ?  Wbat  resistance  can  be  of« 
fared  by  nsaooert  of  so  pliant  a  make, 
iKat  tbey  have  already  often  yielded  ? 
Wtetalnogib  emi  eve»  poMie  opiokm 
fawt^  iMilbid,  whtanotwrnitypenoiif 


are  connected  by  a  common  tie ;  when 
not  a  man,  nor  a  family,  nor  chartered 
corporation,  nor  clasp,  nor  free  institu- 
tion, has  the  power  of  representing  or 
exerting  (hat  opinion ;  and  when  every 
citizen  ~ being  equally  weak,  equally 
poor,  and  equally  dependent— has  only 
his  personal  impotence  to  oppose  to  the 
organized  force  of  the  Government  ? 

**  The  annals  of  France  furnish  nothing 
analogous  to  the  condition  in  which  that 
country  might  then  be  thrown.  But  it 
may  be  more  sptly  assimilated  to  the 
times  of  old,  and  to  those  hideous  eras 
of  Roman  oppression,  when  the  manners 
of  the  people  were  corrupted,  their  tra- 
dii  ions  obliterated,  their  habits  destroyed, 
tbeir  opinions  shaken,  and  freedom,  ex- 
pelled from  the  laws,  could  find  no  re- 
fuge in  the  land ;  when  nothing  protected 
the  citizens,  and  the  citizens  no  longer 
protected  themselves ;  when  human  na- 
ture was  the  sport  of  man,  and  princea 
wearied  out  the  clemency  of  Heaven  be- 
fore they  exhausted  the  patience  of  tbeir 
subject?.  Those  who  hope  to  revive 
the  monarchy  of  Henry  IV.  or  of  Louis 
XIV.,  appear  to  me  to  be  sfflicted  with 
mental  blindness ;  and  wben  I  consider 
the  present  condition  of  several  European 
nations — a  condition  to  which  all  the 
others  tend—- 1  am  led  to  believe  tbat 
tbey  will  soon  be  left  with  no  other  al- 
ternative than  democratic  liberty,  or  the 
tyranny  of  the  Caesars." — ToQtTSVZLLEy 
ii.  247. 

We  ahal]  not  stop  to  show  how  pre* 
cisely  these  views  of  Tocqueville  co*" 
incide  with  what  we  have  ioTariably 
adraDced  in  this  miscellany,  or  to  ex- 
press the  gratification  we  experience 
at  finding  these  principles  now  em* 
braced  by  the  ablest  of  the  French  De^ 
mocratic  party,  after  the  most  enlight* 
ened  view  of  American  institutions* 
We  hasten,  therefore,  to  show  that 
these  results  of  the  French  Revolu* 
tion,  melancholy  and  depressing  as 
they  are,  are  nothing  more  than  the 
accomplishment  of  what,  forty* five 
years  ago,  Mr  Burke  prophesied  of 
its  ultimate  effects. 

**  The  policy  of  such  barbarous  victors,** 
ssys  Mr  Burke,  "  who  contemn  a  sub- 
dued people,  and  insult  their  inhabitants, 
ever  has  been  to  destroy  all  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  country  in  religion,  policy, 
laws,  and  manncrii,  to  confound  all  terri- 
torial limits,  produce  a  general  poverty, 
crush  their  nobles,  prineep,  and  pontiffs, 
to  lay  low  every  thing  which  lifted  its 
head  above  the  level,  or  which  could 
serve  to  combine  or  rally,  iv  their  diai 
treisesr  the  diibaiNM  pM|4»<  widf  r  the 
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Btandard  of  old  opinion.  Tiiey  baye  made 
France  free  in  ibe  manner  in  which  tbeir 
ancient  friends  to  the  rights  of  mankind 
freed  Greecei  Macedon,  Gaul,  and  other 
nations.  If  tbeir  pre.^ent  project  of  a  Re- 
public should  fail,  all  securities  to  a  mo- 
derate freedom  fail  along  with  It ;  they 
have  levelled  and  crushed  together  all  the 
orders  which  they  found  under  the  mo- 
narchy: all  the  indirect  restraints  which 
mitigate  despotism  are  removed,  inso- 
much that  if  monarchy  should  ever  again 
obtain  an  entire  ascendency  in  France, 
nnder  this  or  any  other  dynasltft  it  will 
probably  be,  if  not  voluntarily  tempered 
at  setting  out  by  the  wise  and  virtuous 
counsels  of  the  prince,  the  most  complete- 
ly arbitrary  power  that  ever  appeared  on 
earth.*'— Bt7BKE,  v.  328,  333. 

Similar  results  must  uUimately 
attend  the  triumph  of  the  democra- 
tic principle  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  progress  may^  and  we 
trust  will,  be  difTerent;  less  blood- 
shed and  suffering  will  attend  its 
course;  more  vigorous  and  manly 
resistance  will  evidently  be  opposed 
to  the  evil ;  the  growth  of  corruption 
will,  we  trust,bo  infinitely  more  slow, 
and  the  decline  of  the  empire  more 
dignified  and  becoming.  But  the 
final  result,  if  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple maintains  its  present  ascenden- 
cy, will  be  the  same. 

If  we  examine  the  hibtory  of  the 
world  with  attention,  we  shall  find, 
that  amidst  great  occasional  varia- 
tions produced  by  secondary  and 
inferior  causes,  two  great  powers 
have  been  at  work  from  the  earliest 
times;  and,  like  the  antagonist  ex- 
pansive and  compressing  force  in 
physical  nature,  have,  by  their  mu- 
tual and  counteracting  Influence, 
produced  the  greatest  revolutions 
and  settlements  in  human  affairs. 
These  opposing  forces  are  nortu- 

ERN  CONQUEST  and  CIVILIZED  DE- 
MOCRACY. Their  agency  appears 
clear  and  forcible  at  the  present 
limes,  and  the  spheres  of  their  ac- 
tion are  different ;  but  mighty  ulti- 
mate results  are  to  attend  their  irre- 
sistible operation  In  the  theatres 
destined  by  nature  for  their  respect- 
ive operation. 

We,  who  have,  for  eighteen  years, 
so  invariably  and  resolutely  opposed 
the  advances  of  democracy,  ana  that 
equally  when  it  raised  its  voice  aloft 
on  the  seat  of  Government,  as  when 
it  lurked  under  the  ipecious  guise  of 
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free  trade  or  liberality,  will  not  be 
accused  of  being  blinded  in  favour  of 
its  effects.  We  claim,  therefore,  full 
credit  for  sincerity,  and  deem  some 
weight  due  to  our  opinion,  when  we 
assert  that  it  is  the  great  moving 
power  in  human  affairs, — the  source 
of  the  greatest  efforts  of  human  ge- 
niuB, — and,  when  duUf  restrainedfrom 
running  into  excess,  the  grand  in- 
slrument  of  human  advancement. 
It  is  not  from  Ignorance  of,  or  in- 
sensibility to,  its  prodigious  effects, 
that  we  have  proved  ourselves  so 
resolute  in  resisting  its  undue  ex- 
pansion :  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  front 
a  full  appreciation  of  them,  from  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  vast  re* 
suits,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  which 
it  invariably  produces. 
It  is  the  natureof  the  democratic  pas- 
sion to  produce  an  inextinguishable 
degree  of  vigour  and  activity  among 
the  middling  classes  of  society — to 
develope  an  unknown  energy  among 
their  wide-spread  ranks — to  fill  their 
bosoms  with  insatiable  and  often 
visionary  projects  of  advancement 
and  amelioration,  and  inspire  them 
with  an  ardent  desire  to  raise  them- 
selves individually  and  collectively 
in  the  world.  Thence  the  astonish- 
ing results — sometimes  for  good, 
sometimes  for  evil— which  it  pro- 
duces. Its  grand  characteristic  is 
energy f  and  energy  not  rousing  the 
exertions  merely  of  a  portion  of  so- 
ciety, but  awakening  the  dormant 
strength  of  millions ;  not  producing 
merely  the  chivalrous  valour  of  the 
high-bred  cavalier,  but  drawing  forth 
*'  the  might  that  slumbers  in  a  pea- 
sant's arm."  The  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  genius,  the  noblest  efforts 
of  heroism,  that  have  illustrated  the 
history  of  the  species,  have  arisen 
from  the  efforts  of  this  principle. 
Thence  the  fijgbt  of  Marathon  and 
the  glories  of^  Sal  am  is— the  genius 
of  Greece  and  the  conquests  of 
Rome — the  heroism  of  Sempach  and 
the  devotion  of  Haarlem— the  paint- 
ings of  Raphael  and  the  poetry  of 
Tasso — the  energy  which  covered 
with  a  velvet  carpet  the  slopes  of 
the  Alps,  and  the  industry  which 
bridled  the  stormy  seas  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean — the  burning  passions 
which  carried  the  French  legions  to 
Cadiz  and  the  Kremlin,  and  the  sus- 
tained fortitude  which  gave  to  Bri- 
tain the  dominion  of  tffe  wavec. 
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TheDce,  too,  iu  Its  wilder  and  un* 
restraloed  pxcesses,  the  greatest 
crimes  which  have  disfigured  the 
dark  annals  of  human  wicKedness^- 
the  nassacrea  of  Athens  and  the  ba- 
nisfamenta  of  Florence— the  carnage 
of  Marias  and  the  proscriptions  of 
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which,  guided  by  the  stability  of  the 
patrician,  but  invigorated  by  the 
activity  of  the  plebeian  race,  steadily 
advanced  in  conquest,  renown,  and 
moral  ascendency,  till  its  fleets  over- 
spread the  sea,  and  it  has  become  a 
matter  of .  certainty,  that  half  the 


the    Triumvirate — the  murders  of    globe  must  be  peopled  by  its  de- 
Cromwell   and   the   bloodshed  of    scendants. 


Robespierre. 

A«  the  democratic  passion  is  thus 
a  principle  of  such  vital  and  search- 
ing energy,  ao  it  is  from  it,  when 
acting  under  due  regulation  and 
eontrol,  that  the  greatest  and  most 
dorable  advances  in  social  existence 
Imito  sprung.  Why  are  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  the  scene  to 
which  the  pilgrim  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  journeys  to  visit  at 
once  the  cradles  of  civilisation,  the 


The  continued  operation  of  this 
undylne  vigour  and  energy  is  still 
more  clearly  evinced  in  Uie  Anglo- 
American  race,  which  originally 
sprung  from  the  stem  Puritans  of 
Charles  L's  age,  which  have  develop- 
ed all  the  peculiarities  of  the  demo- 
cratic character  in  unrestrained  pro- 
fusion amidst  the  boundless  wastes 
which  lie  open  to  their  enterprise. 
M.  Tocqueville  has  described,  with 
equal  justice  and  eloquence,  the  ex- 
traordinary activity  of  these  princi- 


MrAplace  of  arts,  of  arms,  of  philo 

sophy,  of  poetry,  and  the  scenes  of  pies  in  the  United  Statef. 
their  highest  and  most  glorious 
achievements?  Because  freedom  '*  The  Inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
spread  along  its  smiling  shores ;  be-  *"  "•^"^  fettered  by  the  axioms  of  their 
cause  the  ruins  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  P»*of««»lon  \^  they  escape  from  all  the  pre- 
of  Rome   and  Carthage,  of  Tyre     ""  *         **""*  --'«— 

and  Syracuse,  He  on  it» margin;  be- 
cause civilisation,  advancing  with 
the  white  sails  which  glittered  on 
Its  blue  expanse,  pierced,  as  if  im- 
pelled by  central  heat,  through  the 
dark  and  barbarous  regions  of  the 
Celtic  race  who  peopled  its  shores. 
What  gave  Rome  the  empire  of  the 
world,  and  brought  the  venerable 
ensigns  bearing  the  words,  **  Sonatas 
popul usque  PU>manu9,"  to  the  wall 
of  Antoninus  and  the  foot  of  the 
Atlas,  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean?  Demo- 
cratic vigour.  Democratic  vigour, 
be  it  observed,  dul^  coerced  hy  Po" 
trician  pawtr;  the  insatiable  ambi- 
tion of  successive  consuls,  guided 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  senate;  the 
unconquerable  and  inexhaustible 
bands  which,  for  centuries,  issued 
from  the  Roman  Forum.  What  has 
spread  the  British  dominions  over 
the  habitable  globe,  and  convert- 
ed the  ocean  into  a  peaceful  lake 
for  its  internal  carriage,  and  made 
the  winds  the  instruments  of  its 
blessings  to  mankind ;  and  spread 
its  race  in  vast  and  ineKtingul»hahle 
multitudes  through  the  new  world  ? 
Democratic  ambition;  democratic 
aasbition,  restrained  and  regulated 


judices  of  their  present  station ;  they  are 
not  more  attached  to  one  line  of  operation 
than  to  another;  they  are  not  more 
prone  to  employ  an  old  method  than  a 
new  one;  they  hare  no  rooted  habits, 
and  they  easily  shake  off  the  Influence 
which  the  habits  of  other  nations  might 
exercise  upon  their  minds,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  their  country  is  unlike  any 
other,  and  that  its  situation  is  without  a 
precedent  in  the  world.  America  is  « 
land  of  wonders,  in  which  erery  thing  is 
in  constant  motion,  and  every  muve- 
ment  seems  an  improvement.  The  idea 
of  novelty  is  there  Indissolubly  connected 
with  the  Idea  of  amelioration.  No  natu- 
ral boundary  seems  to  be  set  to  the  effnrts 
of  roan ;  and  what  is  not  yet  done  is 
only  what  he  baa  not  yet  attempted  to 
do. 

**  This  perpetual  change  which  goes 
on  in  the  United  States,  these  frequent 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  accompanied  by 
such  unforeseen  fluctuations  in  privateand 
in  public  wealth,  serve  to  keep  the  minds 
of  the  citixens  in  a  perpetual  state  of  fe- 
verish agitation,  which  admirably  invigo- 
rates their  exertions,  and  keeps  them  in 
a  state  of  excitement  above  tiie  ordinary 
level  of  mankind.  The  whole  life  of  an 
American  is  passed  like  a  game  of  chance, 
a  revolutionary  crisis,  or  a  battle.  As 
the  same  causes  are  continually  in  opera- 
tion throughout  the  country,  they  ulti- 
mately impart  an  irresistible  Impulse  to 


at  home  by  an  adequate  weight  of    the  national  character.     The  Araprican, 
•rktocratfc  power ;  a  government    taken  at  a  chance  specimen  of  his  cottn« 
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trym«D,  muat  th«n  be  a  man  oC  aingular  Iq  distaDt  and  unpeopled  regione ; 

warmth  Iq    bis   desires,    enterprising,  which  in  the  ancient  world  spread 

fpnd  of  adventure,  and  above  all  of  iono-  it  with  tlie  Athenian  galleys  along 

▼ation.    The  same  bent  is  man ifest  in  all  the  shores  of   the  Mediterranean, 

that  be  does ;  be  introduces  it  into  bis  and  with  the  Roman  legions  pene« 

political  lavs,  his  religious  doctrines,  his  trated  the  dark  and  savage  forests 

theories  of  social  economy,  and  bis  do-  ^^f  central  Europe;  which  laid  the 

mestic  occupations ;  be  bears  it  with  foundation  in  the  kingdoms  formed 

him  in  the  depth  of  the  back  woods,  as  ^^^^  ^f  5^^  provinces,  of  the  supre-. 

weU  as  in  the  business  of  tbe  city.     It  Is  ^^       ^f  ^^^^^n  Europe,  and   is 

this  same  passion,  applied  to  maritime  ^^W  with  the  British  navy  extend- 

commerce,  which  makes  him  the  cheap.  .  .  ^    waters  of  the  ocean 

est    and    the    quickest  trader    in    tbe  3^  f!i^„„  t*  «„®I^^^^^ 

world  *'  roil ;  peopling  at  once  the  new  con- 

"  ll  is  not  impossible  to  conceive  the  tinent  of  Australasia,  and  supplantr 

surpassing  liberty  which  the  Americans  '»«  «*«  ^^^^^  millions  of  Africa;, 

enjoy ;  some  idea  may  likewise  be  form-  piercing  the  primeval  forests  of  Ca- 

ed  of  the  extreme  equality  which  sub-  nada,  and  advancing  with  unceasing 

sists  amongst  them,  but  tbe  political  ac-  velocity  towards  the  rocky  moun- 

tiviiy  which  pervades  the  United  States  tains  ot  America.    Nor  is  it  only  by 

must  be  seen  in  order  to  be  understood,  the  subjects  of  Britain  that  this  im- 

No  sooner  do  you  set  foot  upon  th^  polling  force  is  felt      It  exisU  in 

American  soil  than  you  are  stunned  by  equal  force  among  their  descend- 

a  Icind  of  tumult ;  a  confused  clamour  is  ants ;  and  from  the  seats  where  the 

beard  on  every  side ;  and  a  thousand  si-  Purltan.contemporaries  of  Cromwell 

muitaneous  voices  demand  the  immediate  first  sought  an  asylum  from  English 

satisfaction  of  their  social  wants.     £very  oppression,  an  incessant  craving,  an 

thing  is  in  motion  around  you:  here,  the  unseen  power,  is  for  ever  impelling 

people  of  one  quarter  of  a  town  are  met  multitudes  to    the    yet  untrodden 

to  decide  upon  tbe  building  of  a  church ;  forests  of  the  West. 

there,  the  election  of  a  representative  is         ..  j^  *.  u   j    i  j  ^u  «  ^u    d  i«i  1. 

•  i:.»i^  r..»i.^.   .1  -  J  i^».»..  "  cannot  be  denied  that  the  British 
gomg  on ;  a  little  further,  the  delegates            u  •    ^  -    j 

t^Ai  f  L>  «--  ..^ei:««,  L  »k^  »«««  .-n  race  has  acquired  an  amazing  preponde- 
of  a  district  are  posting  to  the  town  in  _   n  »i.      »i      i? 

J  -  *^  «^»...u  „««Jr  -/*««*  i««.i  :».  raoce  over  all  the  other  European  raoea 

order  to  consult  upon  some  local  im-  ,     ^1.    vt      tir    u        j  ^i  a  t^  t 

.^    ^,  .    /„^,i,^,  ^1.^^  »K^  ,.  in  the  New  World;  and  that  it  is  very 

provements;  or  in  another  place  tbe  la^  t     .   ^v      •     •  m    .:      <    •  j 

r  ,   *^iu ^  ^..:»  .K-:-  ^i^«.i..  •^  superior  to  them  10  civilisation,  in  indua* 

hourers  of  a  vi  lege  quit  their  ploogbs  to  *  <^      .  ,  .    ,         ' ,. .       , 

delibent.  upon  X  ^project  of  .  Zi  or  »''•  ""''5  ^T"  ,.  *    ??.'1        ^Z 

.  public  «hi«I.     Mating,  .r.  called  for  •««rro»oded  bjr  d«.rt  or  tbl„l,-p«,pl.4 

the  sole  purpose  of  deciding  their  duep.  ~"'"ri«».  ".'«"«  «•   »  'nco™**"  no 

probation  of  the  line  of  conduct  puru.^  den..  p.pal.t.ou  upon  .t.  route,  throu,h 

by  the    Government;  wbiUt,  in  other  *''''=^  '  "=""»•    7'"'  '*•  ."'^i." ,r'" 

^    Ki:—  »!,«  »:.:•«».  --i..*«  \u^  «..#k«.  assuredly  continue  to  spread.     The  lines 

asiemblies,  the  citizens  salute  toe  autho*  i   j      «  u  • «     .i        -n «   «      •« 

r  .u     j»-  „-  .k-    r..k^..  ^r  «.i.^:-  marked  out  by  treaties  will  not  stop  it: 

Hies  of  the  day  as  the  fathers  of  tueur  ,    ^  ,^      ,„     '         v  -    *  *u 

o^--/.:«-.  —   f^ A     fc:^i.  .^  but  it  will  every  where  transgress  these 

country.    Societies  are  formed  which  re-  :„-„:n™  barriers 

gsfd  drunkenness  as  the  principal  cause  *""*,f  "f^^^  oarricrs. 

of  the  evils  under  which  the  state  la.  „  "}}"'    geographl«il   position   of  the 

hours,   and  which  solemnly  bind   them-  ^r,  ish  race  in^^tbe  New  World  is  pecu. 

selves  to  give  a  constant  example  of  tcm.  ^^/^^  |7s'northcrn%rontlers  the  ily*^ 

^^i^^u'         .      f*.    1       ..  .•        f  au  gions  of  the  Pole  extend;  and  a  few  de- 

The  gr«t  pul.t.c.1  .gUation  of   h.  «^^,  ^,^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  „^ 

American  legislative  bodies,  which  is  tbe  ?  .  i«      u«.«*       r  .u     i?-     .  tu 

,    . .    ,    r       ,*         *  .V  ^    *.      4    *u  burning  climate  of  the  £quator.     Tbe 

only  kind  of  excitement  that  attracts  the      .     i     a^    i .v  ^*-        i      ji 

^'   .        ec     '  .t      I  Anglo- Amer  loans  are  therefore  placed  in 

attention  of  foreign  countries,  is  a  mere  ^.    "      ^  .  .        j  ■.  ui^  li  « 

*  ,  ^  K        ^.       .7 »    tf  *u  *  the  most  temperate  and  habitable  zone  of 
episode  or  a  sort  of  continuation  of  that      .        ni'ne  t.  ' 

univeraal  moTement  nrhieh  orlglnatea  in        •„  «  ^  ^ »  ^        ^^^  g^^ 

d,.  l.we.t  el..».  of  th.  people  Mid  ex-  ^  (j„,j^,  j^    ^  ^    J^ 

tend.  .UC0.-.W1,  to  .1  th.  r«.k.  of  «m.  3^,^^  ^^     . 

"•';  ^l\ll     ,T  ?.n?.X-t"  of  more  than  ?wel».  hundred  mUe.,  m 

tl{.rt.inthepur.ultof.oJ.ym«ai.  the  bird  flie..      The  frontier   of  the 

The  great  system  of  nature  thus  ex-  United  States  winds  along  tbe  whole  of 

panda  to  our  vienr.    Tbe  democratic  this  immense   line  j  sometimes  falling 

principle  is  the  great  moving:  power  within  Its  limits,  but  more  frequently  es« 

which  expels  from  die  oldestiWMiBhed  tending  far  beyond  it  into  the  waste.    It 

centre!  oicWUisationUtenc*  of  ni«o  hat  been  calculated  that  tbawbite*  ad« 
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Tance  eveiy  jrear  «  meaa  dbtaace  of 
seTcnte^n  miles  along  the  whole  of  this 
rast  boundary.  Obstacles,  such  as  an 
unproductire  district,  a  lake,  or  an  Indian 
nation  unexpectedly  encountered,  are 
sometimes  met  with.  The  advancing 
eoloma  then  halts  for  a  while ;  its  two 
extremities  fall  back  upon  themselves, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  re-united  they 
proeeed  onwards.  This  gradual  and 
continuous  progress  of  the  European  race 
tOA-arda  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  the 
solemnity  of  a  providential  event ;  it  is 
like  a  deluge  of  men  rising  unabatedly, 


THa  Puiute* 
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from  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  to  tbeahorea 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean;  the  territory  which 
will  probably  be  occupied  by  the  Anglo« 
Americans  at  some  future  time,  may  be 
computed  to  equal  three  quarters  of 
£urope  In  extent  The  climate  of  the 
Union  Is  upon  the  whole  preferable  to 
that  of  Europe,  and  its  natural  advantages 
are 'not  less  great ;  it  is  therefore  evident 
that  its  population  will  at  some  future 
time  l»e  proportionate  to  our  own.  Eu- 
rope, divided  as  it  Is  between  so  many 
dlfitrent  natione,  and  torn  as  It  has 
been  by  inoossant  wars  and  the  barbarous 


and  daily  driven  onwards  by  the  hand  Of    manners  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  notwlth* 


God. 

•*  Wtthio  this  first  line  of  conquering 
seiUera,  towns  are  built,  and  vast  States 
founded.  In  1790  there  were  only  a  few 
thousand  pioneers  sprinkled  along  the 
valleys  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  at  the  pre- 
sent day  these  valleys  contain  as  many 
inhabitants  as  were  to  be  found  iu  the 
whole  Union  in  1790.  Thtir  popula- 
tion amounts  to  nearly  four  millions. 
The  city  of  Washington  was  founded  in 
1800,  iu  the  very  centre  of  the  Union ; 
but  such  are  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place,  that  it  now  stands  at  one  of 
the  extremities ;  and  the  delegates  of  the 
most  remote  Western  States  are  already 
obliged  to  peiform  a  journey  as  long  as 
that  from  Vienna  to  Paris. 

"  It  must  not,  then,  be  Imsgined  that 
the  impulse  of  the  firttlth  race  in  the 
New  World  can  be  arrested.  The  dis- 
memberment of  the  Union,  and  the  hos- 
tilities which  might  ensue,  the  abolition 
of  republican  institutions,  and  the  tyran- 
nical government  which  might  succeed 
it,  may  retard  this  impulse,  but  they  can- 
not prevent  it  from  ultimately  fulfilling 
the  destinies  to  which  that  race  is  ro* 
served.  No  power  upon  earth  can  close 
upon  the  emigrants  that  fertile  wilder- 
ness, which  offers  resources  to  all  Indus- 
try  and  a  refuge  from  all  want.  Future 
events,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be, 
will  not  deprive  the  Americana  of  their 
climate  or  of  their  inland  seas,  of  their 
great  rivers  or  of  their  exuberant  soil. 
Nor  will  bad  laws,  revolutions,  and 
anarchy,  be  able  to  obliterate  that  love  of 
prosperity  and  that  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  seem  to  be  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  their  race,  or  to  extinguish 
that  knowledge  which  guides  them  on 
their  way. 

**  Thus,  In  the  midst  of  the  uncertain 
fatare,  one  event  at  least  Is  sure.  At  a 
period  which  may  be  said  to  be  near  (for 
we  are  speaking  of  the  life  of 'a  nation), 
the  Anglo-Americans  will  alone  cover 
the  Immense  spaee  contained  between  the 


atandiog  attained  a  population  of  4»10  ln< 
habitants  to  the  square  league.  What 
eause  can  prevent  the  United  Statea  frona 
having  as  numerous  a  popnlation  In 
time  ?  " 

"  Tlie  time  will  therefore  come  when 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  men 
will  be  living  in  North  America,  equal  in 
condition,  the  progeny  of  one  race,  ow- 
ing their  origin  to  the  same  cause,  and 
preserving  the  same  civilisation,  the  same 
language,  the  same  religion,  the  came 
habitF,  the  same  manners,  and  imbued 
with  the  same  opinions,  propsgated  under 
the  same  forms.  The  rest  is  uncertain, 
but  this  is  certain ;  and  it  is  a  fact  new 
to  the  world,  a  fact  fraught  with  such 
portentous  consequences  as  to  baffle  the 
efforts  even  of  the  imagination." 

It  is  not  without  reason,  there* 
fore,  that  we  set  out  in  this  specula* 
tion,  with  the  observation,  that  great 
and  durable  effects  on  human  af- 
fairs are  destined  by  Providence  for 
the  British  race.  And  it  is  too  ob- 
vious to  admit  of  dispute,  that  the 
democratic  principle  amonnt  us  is 
the  great  moving  power  which  thus 
impels  multitudes  of  civilized  beings 
ioto  the  wilderness  of  nature.  No- 
thing but  that  principle  could  effect 
such  a  change.  Civilized  man  rarely 
emigrates ;  under  a  despotic  govern- 
ment never.  What  colonies  haa 
China  sent  forth  to  people  the  wastes 
of  Asia?  Are  the  Hindoos  to  be 
found  spread  over  the  vast  archipe* 
lago  of  the  Indian  Ocean  ?  Repub- 
lican Rome  colonized  the  world; 
Republican  Greece  spread  the  light 
of  civilisation  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean;  but  Imperial  Rome 
could  never  maintain  the  numbers 
of  its  own  provinces,  and  the  Gre- 
cian empire  slumbered  on  with  a 
declining  population  for  eleven  hun- 
dred years.    Is  Italy,  with  Its  old 


Pelsr  regions  snd  the  Tropiosi  sxtsodini^    clviliiied  millions,  or  Francai  with 
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its  ardent  and  redundant  peasantry, 
tbe  storehouse  of  nations  from 
whence  the  European  race  is  to  be 
diffused  over  the  world  ?  The  colo- 
nies of  Spain^  torn  hj  internal  fac- 
tions, and  a  prey  to  furious  passions, 
are  in  the  most  miserable  state,  and 
constantly  declining  in  numbers  I  * 
Tbe  tendency  of  nations  in  a  high 
state  of  civilisation  ever  is  to  remain 
at  home ;  to  become  wedded  to  the 
luxuries  and  enjoyments,  the  habits 
and  refinements  of  an  artificial  state 
of  existence,  and  regard  all  other 
people  as  rude  and  barbarous,  unfit 
for  the  society,  unequal  to  the  re- 
ception of  civilized  existence,  to 
slumber  on  for  ages  with  a  popula- 
tion, poor,  redundant,  and  declining. 
Such  has  for  ages  been  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoos, 
the  Turlcs  and  the  Persians,  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Italians;  and 
hence  no  great  settlements  of  man- 
kind have  proceeded  from  their 
loins.  What,  then,  is  the  centrifu- 
gal force  which  counteracts  this  in- 
ert tendency,  and  impels  man  from 
tbe  heart  of  wealth,  from  the  bosom 
of  refinement,  from  the  luxuries  of 
civilisation,  to  the  fore&ts  and  the 
wilderness  ?  What  sends  him  forth 
into  the  desert,  impelled  by  the 
energy  of  the  savage  character,  but 
yet  with  all  the  powers  and  acquisi- 
tions of  civilisation  at  his  command ; 
with  the  axe  in  his  hand,  but  the 
Bible  in  his  pocket,  and  the  Ency- 
clopedia by  his  side?  It  is  demo- 
cracy which  effects  this  prodigy ;  it 
is  that  insatiable  passion  which  over- 
comes alike  the  habits  and  affections 
of  society,  and  sends  forth  the  civi- 
lized pilgrim  far  from  his  kindred, 
far  from  his  home,  far  from  the 
bones  of  his  fathers,  to  seek  amidst 
Transatlantic  wilds  that  freedom  and 
Independence  which  his  native 
country  can  no  longer  afford.  It  is 
in  the  restless  activity  which  it  en- 
genders, the  feverish  desire  of  ele- 
vation which  it  awakens  in  all  classes, 
the  longing  after  a  state  of  existence 
unattainable  in  long  established 
states  which  it  produces,  that  the 
centrifugal  force  of  civilized  man  is 
to  be  found.  Above  an  hundred 
thousand  emigrants  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  the  year  1833,  setUed  in 


the  British  colonics;  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  annually  pass 
over  to  the  whole  of  North  Ame- 
rica from  the  British  isles;  and 
amidst  the  strife  of  parties,  the  col- 
lision of  interest,  the  ardent  hopes 
and  chimerical  anticipations  incident 
to  these  days  of  transition,  the  Eng- 
lish race  is  profusely  and  indelibly 
transplanted  into  the  boundless 
wastes  prepared  for  its  reception  ia 
the  New  World. 

As  the  democratic  passfony  how- 
ever, is  thus  evidently  the  great 
moving  power  which  is  transferring 
the  civilized  European  race  to  the 
remote  corners  of  the  earth,  and  the 
British  navy,  the  vast  vehicle  raised 
up  to  supreme  dominion,  for  its  con- 
veyance ;  so  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  observe,  that  if  undue 
power  is  given  to  this  impelling 
force,  the  machine  which  is  perform- 
ing these  prodigies  may  be  destroy- 
ed, and  the  central  force,  instead  of 
operating  with  a  steady  and  salu- 
tary pressure  upon  mankind,  sud- 
denly burst  its  barriers,  and  for  ever 
cease  to  affect  their  fortunes.  A 
spring  acts  upon  a  machine  only  as 
long  as  it  is  loaded  or  restrained  ; 
remove  the  pressure,  and  its  strength 
ceases  to  exist  This'  powerful  and 
astonishing  agency  of  the  British 
race  upon  the  fortunes  of  mankind, 
would  be  totally  destroyed  by  the 
triumph  of  Democracy  in  these 
islands.  Multitudes,  indeed,  dur* 
ing  the  convulsions  consequent  on 
so  calamitous  an  event,  would  fly 
for  refuge  to  the  American  shores, 
but  in  the  grinding  and  irreversible 
despotism  which  would  necessarily 
and  speedily  follow  Its  occurrence, 
the  vital  energy  would  become  ex- 
tinct, which  Is  now  impelling  the 
British  race  into  every  comer  of  the 
habitable  earth.  Tbe  stillness  of 
despotism  would  succeed  the  agi- 
tation of  passion;  the  inertness  of 
aged  civilisation  at  once  fall  upon 
the  bounded  state.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  British  freedom  is  ex- 
tinguished by  the  overthrow  of 
aristocratic  influence,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Commons  into  despo- 
tic power,  the  sacred  fire  which 
now  animates  the  rast  fabric  of  its 
dominion  will  become  extinct,  and 
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England  will  eeaaa  to  direct  the 
desUnies  of  half  the  globe.  The 
CoDservative  party  in  this  eountry, 
therefore,  are  not  merely  charged 
with  the  preservation  of  its  own 
freedom — they  are  intrusted  with 
the  destinies  of  mankind,  and  on  the 
sncoesa  of  their  exertions  it  depends, 
whether  the  democratic  spirit  in 
these  islands  is  to  be  preserved,  as 
heretofore,  in  that  subdued  form 
which  has  directed  its  energy  to  the 
civilisation  of  mankind,  or  to  burst 
forth  in  those  wild  excesses  which 
turn  only  to  its  own  ruin,  and  the 
desolation  of  the  world. 

While  the  naval  strength  and  colo- 
nial dominions  of  England  have 
steadily  and  unceasingly  advanced 
in  Western  Europe,  ana  its  influence 
is  in  consequence  spread  over  all  the 
maritime  regions  of  the  globe,  an- 
other, and  an  equally  irresistible 
Giwer,  has  risen  up  in  the  Eastern 
emisphere.  If  all  the  contests  of 
centunes  have  turned  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  English  navy,  all  the 
continental  strifes  have  as  unceas- 
ingly augmented  the  strength  of 
Russia*  From  the  time  of  the  Czar 
Peter,  when  it  first  emerged  from 
obscurity  to  take  a  leading  part  in 
continental  affairs,  to  the  present 
moment,  its  progress  has  been  un- 
broken. Alone,  of  all  other  states, 
during  that  long  period  it  has  expe- 
rienced no  reverses,  but  constantly 
advanced  in  power,  territory,  and 
resources;  for  even  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  which  followed  the  disasters 
of  Austorlitz  and  Fiiedland,  was  at- 
tended with  an  accession  of  terri- 
tory. During  that  period  it  has  suc- 
cessively swallowed  up  Gourlsnd 
and  Livonia,  Poland,  I*  inland,  the 
Crimea,  the  Ukraine,  Wallachia,  and 
Moldavia.  Its  southern  frontier  is 
now  washed  by  the  Danube;  its 
eastern  is  within  fift7  leagues  of 
Berlin  and  Vienna;  its  advanced 
ports  in  the  Baltic  are  almost  within 
sight  of  Stockholm ;  its  south-eastern 
boundary,  stretching  far  over  the 
Caucasus,  sweeps  down  to  Erivan 
and  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat— Per- 
sia and  Turkey  are  irrevocably  sub- 
jected to  iu  influence;  a  solemn 
treaty  has  given  it  the  command  of 
the  Dardanelles;  asubbidiary  Mos- 
covito  force  has  visited  Scutari,  and 
reacoed  the  Qdmaqlii  from  destruc* 


tion ;  and  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  re- 
tains Constantinople  only  as  the 
viceroy  of  the  northern  autocrat. 

The  politicians  of  the  day  assert 
that  Russia  will  fall  to  pieces,  and 
its  power  cease  to  be  formidable  to 
Western  Europe  or  Central  Asiar 
They  never  were  more  completely 
mistaken.  Did  Macedonia  fall  to 
pieces  before  it  had  subdued  the 
Grecian  Commonwealths;  or  Persia 
before  it  had  conquered  the  Assyrian 
monarchy;  or  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals before  they  had  subverted  the 
Roman  empire?  It  is  the  general 
pressure  of  the  north  upon  the  south, 
not  the  force  of  any  single  state, 
which  is  the  weight  that  is  to  be 
apprehended ;  that  pressure  will  not 
be  lessened,  but  on  the  contrary 
greatly  increased,  if  the  vast  Scythian 
tribes  should  separate  into  different 
empires.  Though  one  Moscovite 
throne  were  to  be  established  at  St 
Petersburgh,  a  second  at  Moscow, 
and  a  third  at  Constentinople,  the 
general  pressure  of  the  Russian  race, 
upon  the  southern  states  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  would  not  be  one  Avhit 
diminished.  Still  the  delight  of  a 
warmer  climate,  the  riches  of  h)ng 
established  civilisation,  the  fruits 
and  wines  of  the  south,  the  women 
of  Italy  or  Circassia  would  attract 
the  brood  of  winter  to  the  regions  of 
the  sun.  The  various  tribes  of  the 
German  race,  the  Gothic  and  Vandal 
swarms,  the  Huns  and  the  Ostro- 
goths, were  engaged  In  fierce  and 
constant  hostility  with  each  other ; 
and  it  was  generally  defeat  and 
pressure  from  behind  which  impel- 
led them  upon  their  southern  neigh- 
bours; but  that  did  not  prevent  them 
from  bursting  the  barriers  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  and  over- 
whelming the  civilisation,  and  wealth, 
and  disc^line  of  the  Roman  empire. 
.  Such  internal  divisions  only  magnify 
the  strength  of  the  northern  race  by 
training  them  to  the  use  of  arms, 
and  augmenting  their  military  skill 
by  constant  exercise  against  each 
other;  lust  as  the  long  continued 
internal  wars  of  the  European  na« 
tions  have  established  an  irresistible 
superiority  of  their  forces  over  those 
of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 
In  the  end,  the  weight  of  the  north 
thus  matured,  drawn  forth  and  dis- 
ciplined, will  ever  be  turned  to  the 
fields  of  southern  conquest. 
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Tlie  movliig  power  witli  theM  vwni 
bodies  of  men  Is  tiie  lun  of  cotaqveet, 
and  a  passion  for  southern  enjoy- 
ment. Democracy  is  unheeded  or 
unknown  amongst  them;  if  imported 
from  foreign  lands  it  languishes  and 
expires  amidst  the  rigours  of  the 
elimste.  The  energy  and  aspirations 
of  men,  are  concentrated  on  con- 

attest ;  a  passion  more  natural,  more 
urable,  more  universal  than  the 
democratic  vigour  of  advanced  civi- 
lisation. It  speaks  a  language  intel- 
ligible to  the  rudest  of  men;  and 
rouses  passions  of  universal  vehe- 
tnence.  Great  changes  may  take 
place  in  human  affairs ;  but  the  time 
will  never  come  when  northern  va- 
lour will  not  press  on  southern 
wealth;  or  refined  cormpUon  not 
require  the  renovating  influence  of 
indigent  regeneration. 

This  then  is  the  other  great  moving 
power  which  in  these  days  of  tran- 
sition is  chan|ing  the  destinies  of 
mankind.  Rapid  as  is  the  growth  of 
the  British  race  In  America,  it  is  not 
more  rapid  than  that  of  the  Russian 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  Fifty  millions 
of  men  now  furnish  recruits  to  the 
Moscovite  standards ;  but  their  race 
doubles  in  every  half  century ;  and 
before  the  year  1 900,  one  hundred 
millions  of  men  will  be  ready  to 
pour  from  the  frozen  plains  of  Scy- 
thia  on  the  plains  of  central  Asia 
and  southern  Europe.  Occasional 
events  may  check  or  for  a  while  turn 
aside  the  wave ;  but  its  ultimate  pro- 
gress in  these  directions  is  certain 
and  irresistible.  Before  two  centu- 
ries are  over,  Mahometanism  will  be 
banished  from  Turkey,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Persia,  and  a  hundred  millions 
of  Christians  will  be  settled  in  the 
regions  now  desolated  by  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Prophet  Their  advance 
is  as  swift,  as  unceasing  as  that  of 
the  British  race  to  the  rocky  belt  of 
Western  America. 

**  There  are,  at  the  present  time,  two 
great  nations  in  the  world,  which  seem 
to  tend  towards  the  same  end,  although 
they  started  from  differtnt  points :  I  al- 
lude to  the  Russians  and  the  Americans. 
Both  of  ttiem  have  grown  up  unnoticed  : 
and  whilst  the  attention  of  mankind  was 
directed  elsewhere,  thej  have  suddenly 
assumed  a  most  prominent  place  amongst 
the  nations ;  and  the  world  learned 
tbeir  etittence  and  tlielr  grealneii  at 
almost  the  sane  tloie. 


<*  AH  other  nationi  seen  to  have  neariy 
reached  their  nataral  limits,  and  only  to 
be  charged  with  the  main  teaanee  of  their 
power;  bat  these  are  still  in  the  act  of 
growth,  all  the  others  are  stopped,  or 
continoe  to  advance  with  extreme  difli- 
ciiUy;  these  are  proceeding  with  ease 
and  with  celerity  along  a  path  to  which 
the  liuman  eye  can  assign  no  term.  The 
American  struggles  against  the  natural 
obstacles  which  oppose  him ;  the  adver- 
saries of  the  Russian  are  men :  the  former 
combats  the  wilderness  and  savage  life  ; 
the  latter,  civilisation  with  all  its  weapons 
and  its  arts:  the  conquests  of  the  one 
are  therefore  gained  by  the  plough- 
{•hare ;  those  of  the  other  by  the  sword. 
The  Anglo-American  relies  upon  per- 
sonal interest  to  accomplish  his  ends, 
and  gives  free  scope  to  the  unguided  ex- 
ertions and  common  sense  of  the  citizens ; 
the  Russian  centres  all  the  authority  of 
society  in  a  single  arm ;  the  principal  in- 
strument of  the  former  is  freedom ;  of 
the  latter,  servitude.  Their  starting- 
point  is  difF«rent,  and  their  eonrses  are 
not  the  same ;  yet  each  of  them  seems 
to  be  marked  out  by  the  will  of  Heaven 
to  sway  the  destinies  of  half  the  globe." 

There  Is  something  solemn  and 
evidently  providentlalin  this  cease- 
less advance  of  the  lords  of  the  earth 
and  the  sea,  Into  the  deserted  regions 
of  the  earth.  The  hand  of  Almighty 
Power  is  distinctly  visible,  not  only 
in  the  unbroken  advance  of  both  on 
their  respective  elements,  but  in  the 
evident  adaptation  of  the  passions, 
habits,  and  government  of  each  to' the 
ends  for  which  they  were  severally 
destined  in  the  designs  of  nature. 
Would  Russian  conquest  hare  ever 
peopled  the  dark  and  untrodden 
forests  of  North  AmericSi  or  the  de- 
serted Savannahs  of  Australasia? 
Would  the  passions  and  the  desires 
of  the  north  hare  erer  led  them  into 
the  abode  of  the  beaver  and  the 
buffalo?  Never,*  for  aught  that  their 
passions  coUld  hate  done  these  re- 
gions must  have  remained  in  prime- 
val solitude  and  silence  to  the  end  of 
time.  Could  English  democracy 
ever  have  penetrated  the  half- peo- 
pled, half-desert  regions  of  Asia,  and 
Christian  civilisation,  spreading  in 
peaceful  activity,  have  supplanted 
the  crescent  in  the  original  seats  of 
the  human  race  ?  Never ;  the  isola- 
ted colonist|  with  bis  axe  and  his 
Bible,  would  hare  been  swept  away 
hj  the  Mameluke  or  the  Spahl,  and 
elrillsatioDi  In  its  peaceful  goisOi 
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democracy  coald  have  done  for  Cen-  Arbitrary  institiitiona  will  not  for 
tral  Asia  it  mutt  haye  remained  the  ever  prevail  in  the  Russian  empire. 
'abode  of  anarchy  and  misrule  to  the  As  successive  prorinces  and  Iciog- 
rad  of  human  existence.  But  peace-  doms  are  added  to  their  vast  domi* 
ful  Christianity,  urged  on  by  demo-  nions— as  their  sway  extends  over 
cratie  passions,  pierced  the  primeval  the  regions  of  the  south,  the  abode 
aolitade  of  the  American  forests ;  of  wealth  and  long  established  ci vi- 
and warlike  Christianity,  stimulated  lisation,  the  passion  for  conquest  will 
by  northern  conquest,  was  fitted  to  expire.  Satiety  will  extinguish  this 
anbdue  Central  Asia  and  Eastern  as  it  does  all  other  desires.  Witli 
Europe.  The  Bible  and  the  print-  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  the 
i^  preas  converted  the  wilderness  settlement  in  fixed  abodes,  the  desire 
of^orth  America  into  tire  abode  of  of  protection  from  arbitrary  power 
Christian  millions;  the  Moscovite  will  spring  up,  and  the  passion  of 
baUalions,  marching  under  the  stand-  freedom  will  arise  as  it  did  in  €rreece, 
ard  of  the  Cross,  subjugated  the  Italy,  and  modern  Europe.  Free 
already  peopled  regions  ot  the  Mus-  institutiona  will  ultimately  appear 
aulman  faith.  Not  without  reason  in  the  realms  conquered  by  Mo9» 
then  did  the  British  navy  and  the  covite,  as  they  did  in  those  won  by 
Rosalan  army  emerge  triumphant  Gothic  valour.  But  the  passions  and 
from  the  desperate  sUife  or  the  desires  of  an  earlier  stage  of  exist* 
French  Revolution ;  for  on  the  vie-  ence  will  long  agitate  the  millions  of 
tOTj  of  each  depended  the  destinies  the  Ruaso- Asiatic  race ;  and  after 
of  half  the  globe.  democratic  desires  have  arisen,  and 
Democratic  institutions  will  not,  free  institutions  exist  in  its  oldest 
and  cannot,  exist  permanently  in  provinces,  the  wave  of  northern  con* 
North  America.  The  friehtful  quest  will  still  be  pressed  on  by 
anarchy  which  has  prevailed  in  the  semi- barbarous  hordes  from  its  re- 
aouthern  states,  since  the  great  in-  meter  dominions.  Freedom  will 
teresta  dependent  on  slave  emanci-  gradually  arise  out  of  security  and 
pation  were  brought  into  jeopardy---  repose;  but  the  fever  of  conquest 
the  irresistible  sway  of  the  msjority,  will  not  be  finally  extinguished  till 
and  the  rapid  tendency  of  that  ma-  it  has  performed  its  destined  mission, 
jorlty  to  deeds  of  atrocity  and  blood  and  the  standards  of  the  Cross  are 
—the  increasing  jealousy,  on  mer-  brought  down  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
cantile  grounds,  of  the  northern  and  The  French  Revolution  was  the 
southern  states,  all  demonstrate  greatest  and  the  most  stupendous 
that  the  union  cannot  permanently  event  of  modem  times ;  it  is  from 
hold  together,  and  that  the  innume-  the  throes  consequent  on  its  explo- 
rable  milliona  of  the  Anglo-American  slon  that  all  the  subsequent  changes 
race  must  be  divided  Into  separate  in  human  affairs  have  arisen.  It 
•tatea,  like  the  descendants  of  the  aprung  up  in  tiie  spirit  of  infidelity ; 
Gothic  conquerors  of  Europe.  Out  it  was  early  steeped  in  crime ;  it 
of  this  second  great  settlement  of  reached  the  unparalleled  height  of 
mankind  will  arise  separate  king-  general  atheism,  and  shook  all  the 
doma,  and  interests,  and  passions,  thrones  of  the  world  by  the  fiery 
aa  out  of  the  first.  But  democratic  passions  which  it  awakened.  What 
habits  and  desires  will  still  prevail,  was  the  final  result  of  this  second 
and  lonj;  after  necessity  and'uie  pas-  revolt  of  Lucifer,  the  Prince  of 
sions  of  an  advanced  stage  of  civi-  the  Morning?  Was  it  that  a  great 
lisation  have  establishea  firm  and  and  durable  impression  on  human 
aristocratic  governments,  founded  affairs  was  made  by  the  infidel  race  ? 
on  the  sway  of  property  in  the  old  Was  St  Michael  at  last  chained  by 
states,  republican  ambition  and  jea-  the  demon  ?  No !  It  was  overruled 
lousy  will  not  cease  to  impel  millions  by  Almighty  Power;  on  either  side 
to  the  great  wave  that  approaches  it  found  the  brazen  walls  which  it 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Democratic  could  not  pass ;  it  sunk  in  the  con- 
ideaa  will  not  be  moderated  in  the  fiict,  and  ceased  to  have  any  farther 
New  World,  till  they  have  performed  direct  influence  on  human  affairs. 
Iheir  destined  end^  and  brought  the  In  defiance  of  all  its  efforts  the  Bri- 
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tish  navy  and  the  Russian  army  rose 
inirinclble  above  its  arms ;  the  cham- 
pions of  Christianity  in  the  East  and 
the  leaders  of  religious  freedom  in 
the  Westy  came  ^rtli,  lilce  giants 
refreshed  with  wine,  from  the  termi- 
nation of  the  fight  The  infidel  race 
which  aimed  at  the  dominion  of  the 
world,  served  only  by  their  efforts 
to  increase  the  strength  of  its 
destined  rulers ;  and  from  amidst  the 
ruins  of  its  power  emerged  the  arlc, 
which  was  to  carry  the  tldii^s  of 
salvation  to  the  Western,  and  the 
invincible  host  which  was  to  spread 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel 
through  the  Eastern  world. 

Great,  however,  as  were  the 
powers  thus  let  into  human  affairs, 
their  operation  must  have  been  com- 
paratively slow,  and  their  influence 
inconsiderable,  but  for  another  cir- 
cumstance which  at  tlie  same  time 
came  into  action.  But  a  survey  of 
human  affairs  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  when  important changesin 
the  social  world  are  about  to  take 
place,  a  lever  is  not  long  of  being 
supplied  to  work  out  the  prodigy. 
With  the  great  religious  change  of 
the  sixteenth  century  arose  the  art 
of  printing;  with  the  vast  revolutions 
of  the  nineteenth,  an  agent  of  equal 
efficacy  was  provided.  At  the  time, 
when  the  fleets  of  England  were 
riding  omnipotent  on  the  ocean, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the 
gigantic  hosts  of  infidel  and  revo- 
lutionary power  were  scattered 
,  by  the  icy  breath  of  winter,  stbau 
NAVIGATION  was  brought  into  action, 
and  an  a^ent  appeared  upon  the 
theatre  or  the  universe,  destined  to 
break  through  the  most  formidable 


barriers  of  nature.  In  January  1812, 
not  one  steam- vessel  existed  in  the 
world;  now,  on  the  Mississippi 
alone,  there  are  a  hundred  and  sixty. 
Vain  hereafter  are  the  waterless  de- 
serts of  Persia,  or  the  snowy  ridges 
of  the  Himalaya— vain  the  impene- 
trable forests  of  America*  or  the 
deadly  jungles  of  Asia.  Even  the 
death- bestrodden  ffales  of  the  J^lger 
must  yield  to  the  force  of  scientific 
enterprise,  and  the  fountains  of  the 
Nile  themselves  emerge  from  the 
•awful  obscurity  of  six  thousand 
years.  The  great  rivers  of  the 
world  are  now  the  highways  of  ci- 
vilisation and  religion.  The  llus* 
sian  battalions  willsecurely  commit 
themselves  to  the  waves  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  waft  again  to  the 
plams  of  Shinar  the  blessings  of  re- 
gular government  and  a  beneficent 
faith;  remounting  the  St  Lawrence 
and  the  Missouri,  the  British  emi- 
grants will  carry  into  the  solitudes 
of  the  far  west  the  Bible,  and 
the  wonders  of  Engliiih  genius. 
-^Spectators  of,  or  actors  In,  so 
marvellous  a  progress,  let  us  act 
as  becomes  men  called  to  such 
mighty  destinies  In  human  affairs; 
let  us  never  forget  that  it  is  to  regu-^ 
lated freedom  alone  that  these  won- 
ders are  to  be  ascribed;  and  con- 
template in  the  degraded  and  im- 
potent condition  of  France,  when 
placed  beside  these  giants  of  the 
earth,  the  natural  and  deserved  re- 
sult of  the  revolutionary  passions 
and  unbridled  ambition  which  ex- 
tinguished prospects  once  as  fair, 
and  destroyed  energies  once  as 
powerful,  as  that  which  now  directs 
the  destinies  of  half  the  globe. 
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STATE  OF  PROTESTANTISM  IN  FRANCE. 


In  the  present  paper,  the  modest 
proDoun  **  1"  must  be  used,  and  the 
jaunty  eonfident  dogmatic  "  We  *' 
rejected,  as  all  I  have  to  commu- 
nicate ia  either  what  I  have  seen 
myself,  or  learnt  by  personal  enqui- 
ries.   The  stately  ex  cathedra  *'  We  *' 
would  give  my  subject  a  bold  after- 
thought aspect  which  it  must  not 
have.    I  had  no  idea  of  the  warm 
interest  of  the   new  and   exciting 
prospects,  of  the  delightful  hopes 
whicn  this  subject  enfolds,  till  I  came 
upon  the  spot  where    I  am  now. 
From    Chalons   sur   Saone,  to  the 
Lower  Alps,  taking  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Isero,  the  Drome,  and 
the  Ardeche,  there  has  been  of  late 
yeara  a  religious  movement  among 
the  Inhabitants  of  a  very  peculiar 
and  most  hopeful  character.  To  these 
departments  I  shall  limit  the  tour  of 
observation  1  am  now  making,  and 
to  Lyons  and  the   new   churches 
within  a  day's  journey  therefrom,  I 
shall  confine  my  present  communi- 
cation.   Instead  of  presenting  a  ge- 
neral picture  of  the  rrotestant  popu- 
lation and  its  ecclesiastical  estaolish- 
ments  in  these  districts,  as  I  had 
intended  to  do,  I  shall  follow  the 
more  interesting  track  of  the  new 
religious  excitement  which  has  re- 
cently taken  place.    I  shall   com- 
mence by  announcing  a  fact  of  which 
I  feel  quite  sure  my  readers  were 
previously  ignorant  —  a  fact  which 
will  give  them  as  much  delight  as 
surprise,  viz.  that  Reformed  churches 
have  been  established  within  the  last 
two  yeara  and  a  half  at  Chalons, 
Macon,  Tumus,  Luhans,  and  Givry, 
towns  varying  in  their  population 
from  fifteen  to  four  thousand  Inha- 
bitants, whereas  before  that  time 
almost  every  Individual  residing  in 
those  places  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Besides  this,  at  Lyons  and  St  Etienne, 
where  there  had  always  been  Pro- 
testants, a  correspondent  movement 
has  taken  place,  and  a  multitude  of 
conversions  have  been  made.  In  fact, 
tiiere  Is  a  spirit  abroad  which  has  not 
been  known  In  France  since  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.    At  present  It  Is 
creeping  quietly  along  toe  ground 
sod  nestling  Itself  in  the  humblest 
setlllDg  places  i  but  by  and  by  gather- 
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Ing  strength  and  growth  in  these 
small  restiDff  spots,  it  may  expand,  I 
hope,  Its  influence,  and  mount  into 
higher  places.  The  manner  in  which 
this  spirit  was  first  excited  is  very 
remarkable,  and  very  striking  and 
touching  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
means  used.  Colporteurs,  or  hawk- 
ers, whose  business  it  is  to  sell  Bibles 
and  tracts,  in  excursions  made  for 
that  purpose  over  the  country,  in- 
troduced themselves,  a  little  more 
than  two  years  ago,  into  the  house  of 
a  most  bigoted  Roman.  Catholic  at 
Tumus.  Almost  all  the  inhabitants 
of  that  place  are  of  the  lowest  rank 
of  life,  and  the  family  alluded  to  was 
of  thisclass.  The  readingof  the  Bible, 
however,  and  the  conversation  espe- 
cially of  one  particular  colporteur,  con- 
verted the  wnole  family.  A  conversion 
of  this  kind,  it  may  well  be  imagined, 
where  there  was  no  advantage  to  be 
gained,  but  much  persecution  to  be 
sustained,  which  indeed  followed, 
could  only  have  sprung  from  the 
liveliest  convictions.  There  was  one 
family  there,  consisting  of  four  per- 
sons, ardent  and  enthusiastic  for  the 
Gospel  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
of  five  thousand  inhabitants.  This 
was  a  beginning ;  the  colporteurs  had 
thereby  2.pied  a  terre :  they  could  read 
the  Bible  publicly,  and  speak  to 
those  who,  out  of  curiosity,  came  to 
hear  them.  This  they  did  with  some 
effect,  till  an  audience  being  prepa- 
red, a  preacher  was  sent  to  address 
them.  I  am  told  that  the  first  time 
the  gospel  was  regularly  preached  in 
the  town,  crowds  flocked  to  hear  It, 
and  that  a  veij  great  sensation  was 
produced.     There  Is  at  presest   a 

rsrmanent  church  established,  and 
saw  myself  a  congregation  assem- 
bled, though  on  a  week-day  evening, 
of  about  fifty  persons.  I  must  men- 
tion that  this  work,  commenced  ori- 
ginally  by  the  humblest  instruments, 
as  not  owed  its  spread  and  its  suc- 
cess to  that  impulsion  which  very 
rare  and  superior  gifts  and  talents 
may  sometimes,  In  a  happv  moment, 
communicate  to  a  mass.  If  there  had 
not  been  a  secret  disposition  towards, 
and  a  want  of  religion  previouslv  ex- 
isting, the  gospel  could  not  have 
been  received  as  it  has  been  receive 
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ed,  especially  in  the  midst  of  all 
obloquy  and  reproach,  for  such  is 
the  gross  ignorance  of  the  people  of 
this  town,  that  the  only  true  Chris- 
tians in  it  are  called*  and  by  many 
believed  to  be,  Saint  Simonians.  An 
anecdote  was  told  me  of  a  lady  for- 
merly residing  in  this  place,  whose 
name  I  forget,  which  I  thinic  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  relate.  She  had 
been  so  sealous  and  devoted  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  that  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror  she  is  thought  by  her  influ- 
ence to  have  Icept  the  church  of  the 
town  open,  ana  when  the  priests 
were  all  banished,  officiated  herself, 
as  far  as  prayers  and  exhortations 
went,  in  that  edifice.  She  has  since 
been  converted,  and  has  sent  all  her 
beads,  relics,  images,  and  crucifixes 
as  a  trophy  to  Geneva.  This  lady 
resides  actually  at  Macon. 

From  Turnus  the  movement 
spread  to  the  surrounding  towns,  and 
by  the  same  means.  The  beginnings 
were  always  extremely  feeble.  When 
the  pastor  at  Chalons  first  attempted 
to  establish  a  worship  there,  he  could 
only  get  three  or  four  persons  to 
promise  to  attend,  and  was  rejected 
rud|}ly  by  the  few  nominal  Protes- 
tants to  whom  he  addressed  himself. 
He  has  now  a  congregation  of  about 
sixty  persons,  and  an  audience  usually 
of  one  hundred,  as  many  as  his  place 
of  assembly  can  hold.  The  regular 
congregation  or  flock  at  Macon 
amounts  to  about  one  hundred,  and 
the  audience  sometimes  to  double 
that  number.  In  both  places  they 
are  idl,  with  a  very  scanty  excep- 
tion, converted  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  among  these  persons,  decidedly 
separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
there  exists  a  little  corps  of  Chris- 
tians quite  of  the  Jonn  Bunyan 
stamp.  If  I  had  not  seen  this,  I 
should  have  been  comparatively  but 
Uttla  delighted  with  a  formal  sepa- 
ration from  Popery,  however  honest 
it  might  be  ,*  for  Protestantism  with- 
out piety  is  what  Catholics  would 
universally  represent  it  to  be  —  a 
mere  negation-*and  a  change  from 
the  Roman  to  the  Reformed  doc- 
trine, occasions  what  Dr  Johnson  has 
called  such  a  laceration  of  mind,  that 
without  a  conviction,  deep,  warm, 
i^nd  vltal|  uot  in  what  Protestantism 
4aplei,  but  Id  what  it  affirms,  I  can* 
sot  oo|icalT»  how  At  ImnieiMe  sp^pa 
wmoh  Paplsh  pmmouM  o<Mvpr  in 
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the  imagination  and  affections,  or  at 
least  emotions,  can  be  filled  up.  Pro- 
testantism wUhout  devotion  is  to  one 
who  has  been  a  Roman  Catholic,  a 
mere  retrenchment,  an  absolute  pri- 
vation. A  great  deal  is  thrown  away 
but  nothing  is  gained,  i  have  beeys^ 
therefore,  particularly  anxious  to 
discover  a  warm  genuine  piety*- 
warmer  and  purer  than  what  is  ge- 
nerally met  with — and  if  I  had  not 
discovered  this  I  should  have  thought 
I  had  discovered  nothing.  Far,how« 
ever,  from  being  disappointed  in  this 
particular,  I  must  say  that  the  cold, 
flagging,  almost  conventional  assent 
to  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  which  dis« 
tingulsh  those  long  and  even  piously 
habituated  to  their  influence,  baa 
been  utterly  put  to  shame  by  what  I 
have  witnessed  since  I  have  beea 
here,  in  the  very  humblest  abodes  of 
the  humblest  class  of  society.  I  have 
visited  the  family  alluded  to  above, 
at  Turnus,  and  was  not  five  minutea 
under  the  roof  which  shelters  them, 
in  the  most  rigorous  but  decent  po- 
verty, without  feeling  how  beautiful- 
ly the  heart  can  illuminate  a  hovel. 
To  give  an  Idea,  not  so  much  of  the 
sweetness  of  my  own  emotion  as  of 
the  spectacle  which  excited  it,  I 
must  mention  that  I  thought  at  the 
time  within  myself,  that  probably 
during  his  sojourn  on  the  earth,  our 
Saviour  had  often  frequented  such 
abodes,  and  partaken,  perhaps,  of  the 
humble  meal  of  their  inmates,  and 
whilst  I  was  warming  myself  with 
the  faith  and  love  which  beamed 
from  coarse  labour,  begrimed  faces, 
beautified  wonderfully  by  the  ex* 
pression  of  glowing  serenity  and 
contentment  shed  over  them,  gran- 
deur seemed  to  me,  in  the  compari- 
son, to  have  changed  places  with 
poverty,  and  to  look  squalid,  cold, 
shivering,  and  forlorn.  Another  ex* 
ample  I  met  with  at  Macon  waa  atili 
more  touching.  1  visited  there  a 
very  aged  woman*  On  approaching 
the  door  of  the  room  in  which  ahe 
resides,  I  looked  in  and  saw  her  quite 
alone  readinff  the  New  Testament. 
On  entering  I  found  her,  though  Uie 
weather  was  very  cold,  without  any 
fire.  Her  chimney  smoked,  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  house  would  not 
repair  it  The  old  creature  has  a 
family  of  chUdreo»  but  tbey  ira  all 
iway  from  her.  It  loon  appeared 
tbftt  ill  Ihal  to  HTlUjr  Ia  hor  hotri  to 
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given  to  them.  Some  time  ago,  one 
of  her  four  died,  and  left  her  his  lit- 
tle tavinge.  She  was  at  that  period 
a  devoted  Roman  Catholic,  and 
tpoit  the  whole  sum  In  having 
maseee  aald  for  his  aoul  to  deliver 
hfan  out  of  purgatory.  The  prieata 
conaumed  the  widow's  iittle  portion  in 
their  Tile  decoying  superstition,  and 
never  did  I  feel  indignation  against 
tliem  BO  great  as  when  I  learnt  the 
story.  She  is  now  in  every  worldly 
sense  forlorn  and  abandoned;  the 
poor  feel  little  for  each  other,  beinff 
too  much  engrossed  and  hardened 
by  their  own  miseries  to  compas- 
sionate others,  and  she  is  left  quite 
alone  with  the  infirmities  of  age^ 
sickness,  and  penury ;  yet  if  human 
happiness  be  what  1  take  it  to  be, 
nothing  but  religiaus  consolation^  I 
never  saw  a  belne  more  happy  than 
this  decrepldold  female  appeared  to 
me  to  be.  I  must  not  omit  to  add  that 
she  was  visited  lately,  after  a  long 
separation,  by  a  daughter  very  dear 
to  her,  who,  with  tears  and  prayers, 
implored  her  to  go  to  mass.  Against 
this  severe  trial,  however,  the  old 
woman  stood  firm  and  refused.  I 
have  mentioned  these  two  examples 
of  deep  piety  out  of  a  multitude  I 
might  choose  from,  because  when  I 
assert  that  there  is  a  religious  move- 
ment abroad.  It  behoves  me  to  prove 
that  thia  is  something  more  than  a 
auperficial  tendency  to  change,  and 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Reformed, 
and  the  rejection  of  the  Catholic 
creed  la  not  what  it  may  sometimes 
very  possibly  be — a  step  towards 
Incredulity.  On  the  contrary,  that 
the  movement  I  speak  of  is  positive 
and  affirmative,  and  not  merely  ne- 
gative, is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
those  converted  have  been  most  fre- 
quently devoted  and  zealous  Roman 
Oatholica.  Warmth  of  sincerity  has, 
In  almost  every  instance,  led  to  con- 
versions, not  indifference,  as  a  mere 
wish  to  simplify,  as  it  is  called,  reli- 
gion Into  philosophy.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  there  are  great 
masses  absolutely  without  religion, 
who  are  yet  unwilling  to  be  thought 
unbelievers,  and  so  eross  Is  the  ig- 
norance to  which  the  priests  have 
reduced  the  people,  even  in  those 
truths  which  tney  hold  to  tbemselvesj 
that  there  it  a  prevalent  notion 
imoDff  the  peasantry,  ai  I  have  learnt 
from  9ie  beat  authontf,  that  when  a 


man  dies  there  is  an  end  of  him. 
They  believe  not  even  In  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  but  for  all  that  they 
are  not  unobservant  of  Popish  super- 
stition. One  would  think  that  It  would 
be  among  these  that  the  great  im- 
pression of  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
Eel  would  be  made.  But  hitherto  it 
as  not  been  so.  The  reason  seems 
to  be,  that  it  requires  a  mightier 
power  of  eloquence  to  awaken  than 
to  enlighten.  Enlightenment,  bow- 
ever,  puts  the  stamp  of  genuineness 
on  a  work.  One  may  be  awakened 
by  a  false  doctrine,  but  can  only  be 
enlightened  by  the  true.  I  am  glad, 
therefore,  the  movement  has  begun 
in  the  quarter  it  has.  Its  genuineness 
Is  thereby  most  emphatically  proved. 
To  interest  my  readers  as  they 
ought  to  be  interested  on  this 
subject,  let  me  recall  to  their  atten- 
tion the  fact,  that  three  vears  ago 
there  were  but  a  few  isolated  indi- 
viduals calling  themselves  Protest- 
ants, who  cared  not  for  their  creed, 
in  any  of  the  places  I  have  above 
mentioned.  The  establishment, 
however,  of  little  churches  in  these 
blank  and  waste  spots  would  not  be 
so  surprising  if  they  had  been  plant- 
ed and  reared  by  a  zealous  and 
powerful  national  establishment, 
from  which  they  might  derive  sus- 
tenance, support,  and  direction* 
But  this  has  not  been  the  case ;  they 
have  sprung  out  of  the  zeal  of  a  few 
of  the  humblest  individuals.  Ori« 
ginating  In  means  the  most  feeble, 
and  maintained  most  penuriously, 
they  have  yet  thriven  and  spread, 
and  have  struck  their  roots  firmly 
Into  the  soil.  They  have  now  at- 
tached to  their  modest  establish- 
ments gratuitous  schools,  both  for 
children  and  for  adults.  In 'these 
schools  alone,  in  Uie  placea  I  have 
mentioned,  and  shall  have  in  the 
sequel  to  mention,  is  the  Bible 
read.  They  are  therefore  sources 
from  which  the  congregations  are 
fed,  many  being  led,  by  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  to  attend  the 
worship  at  tne  Protestant  chapels, 
I  saw  a  very  aged  female,  at  the 
school  at  Macon,  learning  first,  in 
her  old  age,  with  perseverance  and 
success,  to  read,  merely  that  she 
might  be  enabled  to  read  the  Bible. 
These  schools,  chapels,  and  their 
pastors  are  supported  by  the  Evan- 
gelical Society  of  OeneTa.    Their 
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fundd  are,  nevertheless,  utterly  in- 
Bufficient  for  their  growth,  sufficing 
barely  for  their  maintenance  in  their 
actual  condition. 

I  said,  in  a  former  paper,  that  the 
work  going  on  in  France  met  with 
little  opposition  from  the  priests. 
That  assertion  was  correct  a  short 
time  ago;  but  it  Is  no  longer  so. 
Till  the  gospel  was  preached,  the 
priesthood  regarded  Protestants 
with  sentiments  far  from  hostile; 
but  since  it  has  been  announced 
from  many  pulpits^  with  eloauence 
and  with  success,  their  enmity  has 
been  revived,  and  the  pastors  are 
constantly  attacked  by  the  spoken 
and  written  ribaldry  of  these  men. 

I  did  not  visit  the  churches  of 
Luhans  and  Givry,  because  I  am 
informed,  that  having  seen  those  of 
Turnus  and  Macon,  I  might  form 
a  competent  appreciation  of  the 
others. 

I  now  turn  to  Lyons.  This  great 
capital  of  the  south  of  France  should 
naturally  be  its  centre  of  gospel 
warmth.  Till  the  year  1 824,  ft  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  in  this 
vast  city,  containing  160,000  inha- 
bitants, there  was  a  single  indivi* 
dual  in  whose  bosom  was  one 
spark  of  religious  zeal  or  devotion. 
I  write  literiuly,  according  to  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  here,  and 
ever  have  been,  a  population  of 
about  8000  Protestant^  having  a 
national  temple  and  worship  esta- 
blished. There  may  have  been  sea- 
aons,  and  I  believe  there  have  been. 
In  which  this  population  possessed 
true  ministers  of  the  gospel;  but 
they  have  always  contrived  to  rid 
themselves  of  such  as  speedily  as 
possible :  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
utter  dearth  of  all  vitality  which 
pervades  their  cold,  naked  forms, 
which  we,  who  have  a  liturgy,  can 
hardly  conceive,  I  hare  only  to 
mention  one  most  remarkable  fact, 
viz.,-«in  the  year  1826,  on  the  occa- 
aion  of  the  law  of  sacrilege  being 
promulgated  by  the  Government, 
1500  Roman  Catholics  of  the  city  of 
Lyons  abandoned  the  worship  of 
their  fathers,  and  attached  them- 
selves to  the  National  Protestant 
Church.  Great  numbers,  perhaps 
the  majority  of  these,  have  again 

tone  back  to  Popery.   And  it  would 
av^  been  surprising  if  they  bad  not 


done  so ;  for  surely  a  religion  which 
fills  the  Imagination— which  capti- 
vates the  senses— which  is  prolific  in 
all  the  emotions  which  belong  to 
poetry— which  is  gross  or  subtle, 
according  to  the  character  of  its  vo- 
tary—-which,  if  it  applies  no  healing 
balm,  at  least  administers  an  ap« 
peasing  opiate,  and,  above  all  (and 
this  Is  its  great  charm),  satisfies 
the  religious  propensity  without 
taxing  it— must  have  appeared  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  freezing  under 
the  mouldiest  commonplaces  of  the 
mould iest  morality,  and  then  calling 
that  a  worship.  I  am  sorry  to  learn 
(but  it  accounts  for  the  icy  coldnesa 
of  their  sentiments)  that  most  of  the 
Protestants  of  Lyons  are  Socinians, 
or,  as  they  iike  the  title  better, 
Arians.  The  theological  colleges  in 
which  the  pastors  are  educated,  al- 
though very  effective  as  far  as  learn- 
ing goes.  Inculcate  also  Arian  doc- 
trmes.  It  is  no  matter  of  wonder, 
therefore,  that  where  the  divinity  of 
the  Saviour  is  denied,  the  incalcu« 
I'able  importance  of  his  mission 
should  not  be  felt,  and  that  it  should 
dwindle,  by  an  inevitable  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  which  no  counter- 
reasoning  can  stand  against,  into 
nothing;  for  to  diminish  an  object 
of  worship  is  to  annihilate  it.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  great  mass  of  French 
Protestants  have,  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  stretching  into  centuries, 
been  delivered  over  to  a  hereditary 
Indifference  about  the  gospel;  that 
many  of  them  have  been  brought 
up,  in  early  life,  without  any  wor- 
ship at  all ;  and  that  almost  all  are 
pure  rationalists,  who  countenance 
their  church  more  because  they  can- 
not do  without  the  rites  of  mar- 
riage, baptism,  and  sepulture,  than 
for  any  other  more  potent  reason; 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  understand 
the  triple  adamantine  firmness  In 
which  they  are  locked  up  against 
every  impression  of  z^al  for  the 
propagation  of  their  faith.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  the  National 
Protestant  Church  of  Lyons  at  about 
the  date  last  mentioned.  Till  then 
there  were  only  a  few  individuals 
in  the  great  city  whose  hearts  had 
any  sympathy  with  the  gospel. 
These,  without  neglecting  the  pub* 
lie  worship,  were  accustomed  to  as* 
semble  together,  in  order  to  engage 
in  that  simplest  and  subllmest  Smi 
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exerciser,  which  alone  searches  the 
heart,  and  purifies  the  affections— 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  prayer, 
and  praise.  At  first  there  were  on- 
]j  three  who  thus  met  together; 
and  the  great  object  of  the'ir  ambi- 
tion was,  that  ttiej  might  increase 
their  number  to  fifteen,  that  thej 
might  hold  something  more  lilce  a 
regular  assembly.  I  know  that,  in  our 
own  country,  we  sometimes  regard 
little  assemblages  of  this  kind  with 
an  eye  of  disapprobation;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  in  a  day  of 
genera]  and  promiscuous  profession, 
especially  where  the  gospel  is 
abundantly  preached,  they  go  not 
unfrequently  engender  what  Is  most 
roTolting  and  hateful  -^  spiritual 
pride^  narrowness,  bigotry,  and  bit- 
terness of  spirit.  But  when  we 
contemplate  an  immense  popula- 
tion—a nation  I  might  almost  say — 
given  over  to  superstition,  idolatry, 
infidelity,  and  formality,— and  these 
things  being  their  virtues,  what 
must  be  their  vices  ?— and  then  see, 
within  the  very  heart  of  this  im- 
pious mass,  a  few  poor  obscure 
men,  untaught,  unencouraged  by 
any  visible  example,  quitting  all  the 
high-roads  and  beaten  paths  of  pro- 
mise in  life,  and,  led  by  a  celestial 
charity,  devoting  themselves  assi- 
duously to  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures— i  can  conceive  no  sight  so 
beautiful,  so  touching,  so  edifying 
as  this,  or  which  bears  upon  it  more 
evidently  the  mark  of  a  divine  im- 
puke.  Such  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Protestant  Scriptural 
Church  at  Lyons. 

Shortly  after,  in  the  year  1828, 
H.  Adolphe  Monod  was  appointed 
pastor  to  the  national  congregation 
of  that  city.  There  are  some  men 
whom  to  praise  is  to  offend,  and 
whose  names  are  allied  to  thoughts 
which  absorb  and  silence  all  pro- 
fane admiration.  Of  this  gentleman 
I  shall  only,  therefore,  say,  that  his 
preaching  was  such  as  soon  to  exas- 
peratetheconsistoryagainsthim.  The 
tax-payers  had  no  idea  that  any  one 
ahoald  presume  to  search  their  con- 
sciences, and  disturb  their  internal 
saUsfaction  with  themselves.  Butthis 
the  new  preacher  did.  Their  Sunday 
afternoon  meals  were  spoiled  by  the 
previous  morning  sermon,  diges- 
tion was  injured,  bad  blood  excited, 
and,  in  fact,  it  was  a  cryhig  shame 


that  they  should  be  discomposed  In 
the  enjoyment  of  all  their  animal 
comforts  by  an  impertinent  appeal 
to  hidden  thoughts  and  troublesome 
reflections,  which  had  before  lain 
so  snugly  and  profoundly  asleep  as 
to  give  them  no  uneasiness  at  all. 
The  few  «  notables,"  the  handful  of 
rich  merchants  and  shopkeepers, 
mi|ht,  however,  have  merely  turned 
their  backs  upon  the  obnoxious 
preacher,  and  sought  elsewhere 
than  under  his  ministry  their  peri- 
odical quieting  dose  of  religion,  if 
there  had  been  any  second  place  of 
worship  to  which  they  might  betake 
themselves.  But  this  not  being  the 
case,  they  had  no  alternative^  and 
were  obliged  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  nuisance  of  hearing  truth  by 
expelling  their  pastor.  This  they 
did  by  the  necessary  intervention  of 
the  Government,  though  M.  Gulzot, 
then  minister  of  public  instruction, 
is  known  to  be  very  favourably  in- 
clined to  evangelical  ministers;  and 
against  M.  Monod  it  could  only  be 
urged,  that  he  bad  faithfully  insisted 
upon  the  observance  of  the  legal  dis- 
cipline, and  on  the  inculcation  of  the 
established  doctrines  of  his  church. 
This  was  bis  crime;  yet  such  Is  the  fear 
of  offending  consistories,  who  have 
generally  a  good  deal  of  political 
importance,  that  their  will  prevailed, 
as  it  almost  in  every  case  does.  A 
greater  vice  than  the  power  of  con- 
sistories in  a  national  church  esta- 
blishment, it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive. It  is  a  taking  of  the  gospel 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
made  it  the  subject  of  long  years  of 
study  and  meditation,  to  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  have  studied 
nothing  but  the  petty  concerns  of 
traffic  and  commerce,  to  receive 
from  the  latter  its  interpretation. 
As  soon  as  M.  Monod  was  thus  ex- 
truded from  the  national  temple,  he 
was  offered  the  post  of  professor  of 
theology  at  Geneva,  or  of  preacher 
at  the  oratory  of  Lausanne.  Either 
of  these  situations  would  have  se- 
cured to  him  a  sufiScient  compe- 
tence for  his  family,  and  the  former 
he  declares  had  for  him  great  at- 
tractions. He,  however,  refused  them 
both,  and  preferred  remaining  at 
Lyons,  where,  for  the  support  of  his 
family,  he  had  absolutely  nothing. 
The  motive  which  induced  him  to 
make  this  choice  was,  that  he  would 
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not  leave  those  who  adhered  to 
him,  though  a  poor  people,  and 
utterly  incapahle  of  maintaining  a 
minister  and  a  worship,  without  a 
pastor.  This  little  flock,  then,  not 
separated  but  ejected  from  the  na* 
tional  -establishment,  was  the  first 
beginning  of  a  church  at  Lyons, 
which  has  since  created  a  great  sen- 
sation, and  raised  great  hopes.  The 
Roman  clergy,  particularly  the 
Archbishop  ot  Lyons,  were  at  first 
rejoiced  at  their  extrusion  from  the 
national  temple,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  the  vital  part  of  its  congrega- 
tion being  cut  off,  the  conversions 
from  Romanism,  which  had  been 
frequent,  would  be  suddenly  stop- 
ped. But  d^ectly  the  reverse  has 
happened.  The  little  assembly  which 
could  be  originally  held  within  a 
small  room  of  their  pastor's  house, 
has  so  grown,  that  they  have  been 
obliged  three  times  to  change  their 
place  of  meeting.  Their  present 
chapel  can  contain,  with  some  incon- 
venience, three  hundred  auditors, 
and  it  is  on  Sundays  always  full, 
and  sometimes  even  overcrowded. 
One  of  the  great  objects  now  is 
to  procure  a  more  spacious  hall 
of  assembly,  and,  if  possible,  to 
establish  two  services  In  distant 
quarters  of  the  city,  it  having  been 
tound  that  many  who  are  anxious 
to  attend  jare  prevented  by  the  dis- 
tance of  their  residences.  The 
number  of  members  actually  ad- 
mitted to  receive  the  sacrament 
amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  as  all  who  are  admitted  for  the 
first  time  are  invited  to  have  a  pre- 
vious conversation  with  the  pastor, 
who,  according  to  the  state  of  mind 
they  exhibit  to  him,  counsels  them 
to  participate  or  not,  as  it  seems 
right  to  him,  and  as  this  must  ne- 
cessarily keep  many  away,  the  num- 
ber mentioned  is  certainly  very  con- 
siderable. Of  these  fifty  only  were 
originally  Protestants,  the  rest  are 
all  converted  Roman  Cktholics.  The 
first  time  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
administered  after  the  separation 
from  the  national  church,  of  the  new 
communicants  two-thirds  were  Pro- 
testants, and  one  third  converted 
Iloman  Catholics.  On  the  ensuing 
Christmas,  six  months  after,  when 
this  ceremony  again  took  place,  the 
new  participants  were  two-tiiirds 
converted  Roman  Catholica^and  only 


one-third  bom  Protestants;  andsince 
then  fresh  and  considerable  acces- 
sions have  been  made  and  are  ma- 
king from  the  Church  of  Rome.  With 
these  results  before  him,  M.  Monod 
finds  his  actual  position  much  more 
favourable  for  the  spread  of  the 
gospel,  than  the  one  he  formerly  oc- 
cupied in  the  National  Temple.  By 
his  change  of  situation  one  strong 
prejudice  is  removed  from  the  mind 
of  Roman  Catholics.  Against  Pro- 
testantism they  have  an  old  grudge, 
an  ancient  antipathy.  But  those 
who  belong  not  to  the  national  wor- 
ship seem  to  them  not  to  be  Pro- 
testants, but  mere  preachers  and 
propagators  of  the  gospel,  and  against 
this  they  have  no  peculiar  hostility ; 
for  as  they  do  not  know  what  it  is, 
they  feel  rather  curiosity  than  any 
thing  else.  The  new  set  of  men 
who  are  so  busy,  zealous,  and  warm- 
hearted, are  not  Identified  in  their 
minds  with  their  old  enemies,  the 
Protestants — and  this  is  a  great  point 
gained. 

I  will  now  give  some  examples  of 
the  way  in  which  the  little  congre« 
gation  increases.  The  following 
details  might  seem  to  have  nothing 
remarkable,  if  related  of  any  place 
but  Lyons,  but  that  city  is  the  very 
stronghold  of  Popish  bigotry,  where 
the  priests  have  more  power  than 
any  where  else.  The  extracts  which 
I  am  about  to  give,  therefore,  from 
M.  Monod's  Appeal  to  Christians, 
will  be  found  very  interesting.  They 
wiil  show  how,  by  means  the  most 
despised — I  should  like,  however,  to 
know  how  by  any  other  means  the 
gospel  is  to  enter  bouses,  hovels,  and 
obscure  corners  impervious  to  pub- 
lic preaching — a  great  effect  has 
been  produced.  "  We  often,"  says 
M.  Monod  in  his  appeal,  "  see  new 
auditors  brought  to  our  place  of  as- 
sembly by  different  motives.  Some 
come  at  first  out  of  curiosity, 
and  return  with  better  sentiments. 
Some  women  came  lately  to  the 
chapel,  procured  a  Bible,  and  not 
being  able  to  read  it  themselves,  got 
their  husbands  to  read  it  for  them, 
which  brought  the  whole  family  to 
our  service.  A  workman  some  time 
ago  found  a  Bible  In  a  friend's  house, 
borrowed  It  from  him,  read  it  to  his 
wife,  came  with  her  to  hear  th«  gos- 
pel preached,  attended  our  eervice 
regularly,  were  bothi  by  the  grace 
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•f  God»  eoDTerted  at  the  same  limei 
■sd  had  their  narriage,  which  Ihey 
had  preTlously  only  contracted  cU 
riliy,  UesBed  and  aolenuiised  in  our 
chapel.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  re- 
marked a  whole  family  who  attended 
3ttlarly  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
.  On  enquiry,  it  was  found  that 
one  of  the  members  of  our  church 
had  spoken  of  the  gospel  in  the  shop 
ef  a  hairdresser.  A  stranger  who 
waa  present  took  the  address  of  our 
chapel,  and  has  since  come  to  every 
service  with  his  whole  family.  On 
another  occasion  the  exhortations  of 
a  Christian  friend  who  often  passes 
through  our  city  were  the  means  of 
introaudDg  the  gospel  into  a  house 
occupied  by  several  Catholic  fami- 
lies. From  this  single  house  six 
persons,  three  husbands  wiUi  their 
wives,  have  followed  our  preaching. 
In  the  saase  house  a  mother  and  her 
daughter,  completely  under  the  bon- 
dage of  the  priests,  repulsed  obeti- 
naseJy  the  gospel.  For  a  long  time 
they  refused  to  read  the  Bible.  At 
last  the  mother  consented  to  accept 
of  a  New  Testament.  She  had  not 
read  in  it  many  days,  before  she  con- 
sented to  go  to  the  chapel.  Her 
daughter,  in  despair  that  her  mother 
was  about  to  be  gained,  wept  and 
lanplored  her  in  vain  to  change  her 
resolution,  but  not  J)eing  able  to  pre- 
Tail--*  Well,  then,'  said  she,  '  since 
you  will  absolutely  go  to  the  chapel,! 
will  go  with  you,  out  you  shall  come 
to  mass  with  me  afterwards.'  They 
both  went,  both  were  gained,  forgot 
the  mass,  and  have  since  led  the  most 
exemplary  and  devoted  lives."  The 
daughter,  however  (for  I  must  be 
scnipuloosin  telling  the  exact  truth), 
has,  subsequent  to  the  publication 
of  the  little  work  from  which  1  have 
been  extracting^  wavered  a  little  in 
her  conduct. 

To  the  little  scriptural  church  at 
Lyons  are  attached  two,  or  rather 
four,  I  should  say,  gratuitous  schools, 
—two  day  schools,  the  one  for  boys, 
and  the  other  for  girls^  and  two 
Sunday  schools,  the  one  for  males, 
and  the  other  for  female  adults.  The 
first  schoolmaster  of  one  of  these 
schools  was  a  converted  Romas  Ca- 
tholic. They  are  all  distinguished 
by  the  circumstance  which  gives 
then  such  an  emphatic  value>  viz., 
hi  tbem  alone,  Bmoog  all  the  places 
of  edocatioB  in  the  great  city  of 
1#]MQ%  ia  the  BiUe  read.  Onreiec- 


tion,  however,  I  must  except  from 
this  remark  the  establishment  of 
MademoiBelle  Filhol.  Here  is  one 
of  the  few  boarding-schools  in  France 
where  female  accomplishments  may 
be  acquired  without  the  risk  of  ac* 
quiring  impiety  or  superstition  with 
them.  In  one  of  the  school- rooms 
above  mentioned,  was  held  till  lately 
a  meeting  called,  La  Reunion  dcs 
Questions,  in  which  any  one  might 
require  from  the  pastor  an  ex« 
planation  of  any  difficulties  he 
might  have  met  with  in  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  many  who  attend- 
ed were  converted,  or  enquiring 
Roman  Catholics,  who  were  and  sre 
harassed  by  the  priests  to  return  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.^  These  meet- 
ings were  very  useful.  The  women 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to 
these  assemblies— for  they  were  not 
all  what  we  should  call  ladies — used 
to  bring  their  work  with  them,  and 
whatever  their  fingers  accomplished 
on  these  evenings  was  devoted  to 
charitable  purposes.  These  meet- 
ings are  still  continued,  but  having 
been  transferred  to  the  chapel,  they 
have  a  character  less  familiar  than 
they  formerly  had,  and  the  femalea 
bring  no  longer  their  needle>work 
with  them.  As  for  the  more  solemn 
services,  they  tske  place  twice  du- 
ring the  week-days,  and  three  times 
on  the  Sunday.  One  of  these  latter 
is  an  English  service.  M.  Monod, 
though  a  Frenchman,  preaches  per* 
fectly  well  in  our  Isnguage.  There 
are  about  an  hundred  English  work- 
men at  Lyons  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufactories. For  them  it  Is  that  he 
has  established  this  service,  for  he 
loves  our  nation,  and  was  grieved  to 
see  so  many  of  its  natives  living  like 
pagans,  without  any  worship.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  his  kindness  and 
good- will  on  their  behalf  has  been 
hitherto  in  vain.  They  will  not  at- 
tend at  his  chapel,  but  be  perseveres, 
nevertheless,  to  preach  to  almost 
empty  seats*  The  English  workmen 
indeed  at  Lyons  are  a  most  degraded 
set  of  beings.  Though  they  receive 
high  wages,  they  are  most  of  them 
in  miserable  want,  through  drunken- 
ness. They  plunge  into  vice  with 
an  energy  which  astonishes  the 
French,  whose  vidousness  generally 
keeps  time  and  tune  with  their  inte- 
rests, and  with  an  external  decency 
and  moderation.  1  hope  that  per- 
sevennce  will  at  lait  prevail,  and 
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that  our  countrymen  at  Lyons  will 
eventually  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  held  out  to  them  of 
profiting  by  their  native  worship 
offered  to  them  in  their  native  lan- 
guage. Besides  this  English  service, 
there  is  also  one  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, connected  with  the  separatedi 
or  rather  ejected,  church. 

I  have  yet  to  mention  certainly 
the  most  remarkable  characteristic 
of  this  little  church.  It  was  origi- 
nally composed  of  dissenters  without 
a  minister,  %nd  of  those  members  of 
the  national  establishment  who  ad- 
hered to  their  expelled  pastor.  Men 
BO  divided  in  their  ideas  of  church 
government,  it  was  hoped,  it  may 
well  be  imaglaed,  by  the  Romanists, 
could  not  long  hold  together,  and 
their  contemplated  disunion  and  dis- 
sension, and  the  great  scandal  and 
disgrace  which  would  thereby  fall 
on  the  reformed  doctrines,  were,  no 
doubt,  looked  forward  to  as- effectual 
checks  to  all  further  conversions. 
And  this  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  the  effect  of  disagreement.  A 
thousand  arguments,  brought  from 
the  depths  of  men's  consciences, 
from  Scripture,  and  from  reason,  are 
feeble  against  aprimd  facie  external 
fact,  against  an  outward  appearance 
of  discord.  It  is  in  vain  to  show  that 
this  is  only  a  concordia  discors,  that 
uniformity  in  reality  kills  unity,  that 
it  Is  but  the  shroud  of  extinct  life, 
nothing  in  all  nature  being  complete- 
ly uniform  except  death.  Enquirers 
will  always  be  perplexed  and  repel- 
led by  divergences  of  opinion,  of 
which  they  perceive  neither  the 
common  centre  nor  the  common 
bond.  The  secret  of  wisdom  in  this 
matter  seems  to  be  to  preserve  the 
appearance  as  well  as  the  reality  of 
unity  by  leaving  ample  space  for 
diversity.  We  are  commanded  to 
contend  for  the  faith,  but  not  to  con> 
tend  for  forms;  and  it  is  on  this 
principle  that  the  Scriptural  church 
of  Lyons  has  hitherto  proceeded.  Its 
members  have  not  shut  themselves 
up  in  an  inflexible  discipline,  which 
atone  gives  a  narrow  and  sectarian 
character  to  separatists.  All  who 
come  under  the  scope  of  gospel  truth 
come  within  their  communion.  Mise- 
rable pettinesses  have  not  yet  coun- 
teracted the  grandeur  of  their  thene ; 
and,  if  it  be  permitted  to  hope  so 
much  of  human  infirmity»Ihope  they 
never  will.    Owing  to  this  spirit  of 


common  concord,  amidst  many  dif- 
ferences of  small  moment,  the  plan 
pursued  is  adapted  for  extension  and 
acceptance  as  widely  and  as  general^ 
ly  as  the  gospel  itself  is ;  and  to  it  I 
attribute,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
success  which  a  church,  whose  mate»> 
rial  means  are  almost  nothing,  has 
met  with  in  one  of  the  most  unfa- 
vourable spots  in  France  for  an 
evangelising  experiment  It  may 
seem  unnecessary  to  add,  after  what 
I  have  just  written,  that  I  have  never 
met  in  any  part  of  the  world  with 
any  society  of  zealous  Christians  so 
free  from  fanaticism  as  that  of  Lyons; 
their  warmth  and  activity  are  shield- 
ed by  sobriety ;  and  the  false  fires  of 
a  mere  external  zeal  are  quenched 
in  a  deep  conviction  of  personal 
weakness,  which  ever  produces  a 
conceding  spirit  in  all  things,  which, 
in  a  broad  generality  of  meaning,  are 
not  absolutely  essential. 

One  of  the  great  proofs  that  the 
new  church  of^Lyons  has  made  nu- 
merous proselytes  is,  that  the  Roman 
church  has  been  roused  to  an  exer- 
tion and  manifestation  of  hostility, 
which,  in  one  respect,  has  not  been 
exhibited  in  France  for  many  centu- 
ries, and  which  has  excited  the 
popular  mind  In  a  manner  very  ex- 
traordinary for  that  country.  Some 
time  ago  some  Catholics  called  on 
Monsieur  Monod — mark,  not  upon 
the  pastor  of  the  National  Temple- 
to  aemand  of  him  conferences  re- 
specting some  points  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Uatholic  church.  The  confe- 
rences were  granted.  They  were 
first  held  in  one  of  the  school- rooms, 
but  the  concourse  of  auditors  be- 
coming always  greater,  they  were 
transferred  to  the  chapel.  There 
they  were  carried  on,  not  with  in- 
tellectual pride  and  parade,  but  with 
seriousness  and  conscienUousnest, 
and  on  the  whole  very  amicably, 
when  the  priesthood,  perceiving  that 
the  controversy  turned  terribly 
against  them,  sent  a  disguised  priest 
(according  to  a  conjecture  amount- 
ing almost  to  certainty)  with  his 
followers  into  the  assembly,  who, 
with  tumult  and  outrage,  broke  up 
the  discussion.  Two  thousand  five 
hundred  copies  of  the  narrative  of 
these  conferences  have  been  sold. 
Since  then  a  priest  has  been  specially 
sent  to  preach  in  one  of  the  princi- 
pal churches  of  Lyons  four  times  ap 
day  agahnst  the  reformed  doctriiiea 
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great  is  the  alarm  which  a  little 
lodety,  altogether  devoid  of  worldly 
Importance,  and  the  object  of  bitter 
contempt  to  its  adTeraariet,  has  been 
able  to  inspire!  The  apostasy,  as 
the  priesthood  no  doubt  termed  it, 
of  the  fifteen  hundred  above  spoken 
ofy  occasioned  no  sensation' of  this 
Idnd,  bot  there  was  no  question  then 
of  the  gospel^  and  the  gospel  is  to 
priests  the  wormwood  that  makes 
ibem  writhe  and  roar.  The  particu- 
lar priest  I  have  just  alluded  to,  is  a 
man  of  powerful  lungB  and  some 
eloquence.  I  have  heard  him  preach. 
He  addresses  always  a  crowded  au- 
dience, for  earnest  preaching  in  a 
Catholic  church  is  so  rare  that  it 
causes  much  excitement.  I  observed, 
what  perhaps  most  people  have  ob- 
served on  a  like  occasion,  that  Po- 
pish sermons  insist  exclusively  on 
the  external  ceremonies  and  outward 
marks  of  the  verity  of  the  church. 
Sanctity,  according  to  them,  resides 
in  a  particular  organization,  and  ad- 
ministration, in  particulsr  forms; 
and  the  individual  is  supposed  to 
receive  it  from  a  material  contact 
with  mysterious  rites,  not  from  a 
spiritual'  influence  upon  a  spiritual 
essence— his  conscience.  For  this 
reason  Romish  preachers  are  afraid 
to  refer  a  man  to  himself,  lest  In  ex- 
amining himself  he  should  find  God, 
bat  they  refer  him  to  the  church.  The 
great  art  of  this  church  is  not  to 
awaken  but  to  appease,  or  only 
so  far  to  awaken  as  to  bring  their 
appeasing  specifics  into  request  It 
is  true  It  sometimes  meets  with  stub- 
bom  customers,  and  these  must  be 
appeased  with  a  vengeance,  by  all 
aorta  of  austerities.  Out  of  these, 
its  sainta  are  manufactured,  and 
some  80  called  have  been  really  such. 
Rome  to  them,  as  to  Pascal,  for  in- 
stance, has  realized  its  own  purge* 
tory. 

My  object  has  been,  since  I  came 
into  this  part  of  the  world,  not  mere- 
ly to  asi^rtdn  the  condition  of  the 
diurcbea,  but  to  discover  also  the 
state  of  mind  which  generally  pre- 
vails with  respect  to  the  gospel.  On 
this  pointy  not  trusting  to  my  own 
obaervations,  which,  on  the  whole, 
have  been  very  satisfactory,  I  have 
conaulted  those  whose  long  expe- 
rienee  gives  them  a  right  to  p^o^ 
Bounce  a  more  decided  judgment 
than  I  eould  dOb  Monsieur  Monod 
eap0dall7»  wkoae  lenptnMMil  ia  by 


no  means  sanguine,  and  who  from 
his  position  is  more  capable  of  form- 
ing a  correct  opinion  than  any  one 
else,  has  assured  me  that  he  thinks 
there  is  a  general  movement  abroad, 
not  towards  Protestantism  as  Pro- 
testantism, but  towards  the  Bible. 
The  word ''  Bible  "  is  a  sound  which 
has  been  unfamiliar  to  French  ears 
for  many  centuries;  it  has,  there- 
fore, superadded  to  its  venerable 
name  the  attraction  of  novelty;  and 
the  old  rotten  garment  of  Popery 
falling  from  o£P  the  shoulders  even 
of  the  populace,  they  turn  natural- 
ly, in  their  instinctive  tendency  to 
clothe  themselves  with  another  vest- 
ment, towards  It,  as  to  the  only 
source  from  which  their  want  can 
be  supplied;  they  hsTO  no  longer 
that  shuddering  aversion  to  the  word 
of  God— which  bigoted  Papists  sUll 
retain  ;  they  are  led  by  curiosity,  or 
a  better  impulse,  to  see  what  is  in  a 
book  so  much  talked  about,  and  they 
BUT  it,  for  it  Is  rarely  offered  as  a 
gift.  In  proof  of  this  I  have  to  state 
the  fact,  that  two  thousand  copiea 
of  the  New  Testament  have  been 
sold  within  the  last  two  months 
by  two  colporteurs  treading  the 
same  ffround,  for  they  eo  in  cou- 
ples, m  the  single  little  depart- 
ment of  the  Ardeche.  Colporteurs, 
in  genera],  are  particularly  anxious 
to  make  a  plentiful  distribution  in 
the  vicinity  of  some  preacher  of  the 
gospel.  They  were  lately  well  re- 
ceived in  a  village  about  four  leaguea 
distant  from  Lyons.  Monsieur  Mo- 
nod immediately  betook  himself  to 
the  spot  A  room  was  elven  him  to 
preach  in,  and  the  people  flocked  in 
crowds  to  hear  him.  For  some  time 
after,  these  people  had  the  gospel 
preached  to  them  once  every  fort- 
night. This  circumstance  is  very  re- 
markable. Here  we  see  aspontaneous 
movement  among  unmixed  CatholicB 
who  had  been  left  totally  undisturbed 
in  their  creed,  and  examples  of  the 
kind  are  numerous.  It  is  true  that 
mere  curiosity  often  draws  crowds 
together  on  such  occasions,  and  that 
but  few  remain  constant  to  the  last. 
But  this  very  curiosity  shows  how 
lightly  those  who  give  way  to  it 
esteem  their  own  church,  and  how 
perfectly  free  they  are  from  its  con- 
trol. What  a  matter  of  wonder  it 
would  be  to  us  if  such  a  circumstance 
were  to  happen  in  Ireland— that 
Bibles  should  Wb%  only  be  received 
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but  bought,  ihrou^hout  a  wbole  Cft- 
tbolic  village,  and  that  a  Protettant 
minister  should  not  odIj  be  heard  bjr 
crowds,  but  invited  to  preach  every 
fortnight  At  present  one  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  church  at 
Lyons  is  about  to  depart  for  Vienne, 
a  town  about  seven  leaguea  distant, 
to  see  what  can  be  done  in  that  place 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Scriptural 
worship.  All  this  is  very  encoura^ 
ging.  The  reception  which  the  visi- 
tors-^the  deacons,  elders,  and  chief 
members  of  the  little  churches- 
meet  with  in  prisons,  hospitals,  and 
private  houses,  is  no  less  so.  Thev 
are  for  the  most  part  well  received, 
often  coldly,  but  hardly  ever  offen- 
sivelv.  They  are  generally  listened 
to  with  attention  and  kindliness.  A 
wife  will  often  call  her  husband,  or  a 
husband  his  wife,  to  hear  what  the 
visitor  may  have  to  say.  There  is» 
in  fact,  as  far  as  1  have  been  able  to 
observe  or  to  learn,  a  feelinff  of  be« 
nevolence  in  individuals— which  will 
often  be  found  in  company  with  a 
still  more  general  sentiment  of  hos- 
tility and  forced  scorn— towards  the 
persons  and  characters  of  the  new 
Evangelisers.  On  the  whole,  their 
labours  have  been  attended  with  sur- 
prising results,  and  seem  to  promise, 
with  Mequate  meaas^  a  very  exten- 
sive success  to  their  philanthropic 
and  Christian  exertions. 

I  must  now  give  some  accoimt 
of  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the 
church  at  Lyons.  This  church 
subsists  entirely  upon  occasional 
gifts  made  by  individuals.  It  re- 
oeives  no  support  either  from  the 
Continental  Society  or  Geneva,  and 
Its  own  congregation  is  much  too 
poor  to  meet  Uio  one  tithe  of  its 
neoeseitiet .  To  exhibit  this  part  of 
my  subject  in  its  true  light,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  extract  the  following 
touching  passage  from  Monsieur 
Menod'a  appeal  to  Christians.  <"  The 
Lord,"  says  he,  '*  gave  me  so  clear  a 
view  of  hb  leadings  in  all  that  had 
happened  to  us^  and  a  conviction  ao 
£rm  that  the  woric  was  prepared  and 
approved  of  by  him,  that  I  under- 
toolc  to  carry  it  on  without  having 
(far  from  it)  the  funds  that  were 
neeessary.  B^  faith,  1  entered  into 
engagements  for  the  chape),  for  the 
school,  &c.,  following  the  principle 
that  a  single  aoua  should  not  be 
spent  ^thout  necesai^,  but  that  no 
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menev  for  indispensable  expenses 
would  arrive.  My  expectation  was 
not  a  vain  one.  I  haa  hardly  con- 
cluded my  arrangements  relative  to 
the  chapel,  when  an  English  lady, 
whose  aid  I  had  not  solicited,  and 
whom  I  merely  knew  by  name,  sent 
to  tell  me  that  if  I  wanted  money 
she  would  send  me  L.50.  This  was 
nearly  sufficient  to  meet  the  hire  and 
furnishing  of  the  chapel.  A  little 
after,  another  Christian  of  the  same 
country,  whose  name  I  only  learnt 
by  his  first  letter,  put  at  my  disposi- 
tion L.150,  jpayable  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  same  person  sent  to 
our  poor  a  few  hundred  francs,  which 
reached  us  just  at  the  time  when  we 
had  appointed  our  deacon.  Nearly 
about  the  same  time,  a  French  Chrin 
tian  sent  us  nine  hundred  francs. 
Some  other  friends  in  France  and 
Switaerland  came  also  toour  aid.  We 
received  likewise  two  loans,of  which 
one  amounted  to  one  thousand  francs, 
from  an  American  friend.  It  is  thus 
that  God  enabled  us  to  advance, 
awaithig  from  him,  day  by  day,  the 
funds  necessary  for  hU  work,  and 
receiving  them  in  the  moment  of 
want.  His  fidelity  is  great.  As  for 
myself,  whilst  I  might  desire,  if  God 
should  permit  it,  both  for  Ids  church 
and  for  my  own  family,  more  regur 
lar  and  certain  resources,  I  rimli 
bless  God  all  my  life  for  this  exer* 
dse  of  faith,  often  painful  and  humi- 
liating, but  very  salutary,  by  which 
we  receive  from  him,  in  answer  to 
prayer,  and  as  from  dtay  to  day,  our 
daily  bread."  I  most  add  to  this 
touching  and  simple  exposition  of 
the  material  means  of  this  moat  hiu 
terestinf  church,  that  its  precarious 
mode  ot  existence  is  the  nM»se  to  be 
regretted,  as,  from  ila  position,  it  ia 
calculated  to  be  a  centre  for  tfaie  dll* 
fusion  of  gospel  truth  over  all  the 
south.  It  attracts  attention ;  it  ex- 
cites curiosity ;  awakens  sympa- 
thy; provokee  hostility;  mid  dtf- 
rives  importance  from  ite  very  lo- 
cality 2  and  it  seems,  in  all  iNuoaa 
prolMbility,  that  the  movement 
abroad  will  either  spread,  acquiring 
the  force  of  combination  fiom  the 

f^roeperity  of  ita  central  reservoir  of 
ife,  or  with  it  languish  and  die  away 
in  isolated  spolSb  The  ehurch  of 
Lyons  should  tlierefore  be  made 
atrong^  not  so  much  for  ita  own  sake 
as  fmr  the  Mke  «f  tho  little  defselnd 
ehwahaa  of  tha  avBamdinft.'daMiBai 
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mentiy  whidi  have  tpning  up  to  du- 
aerously  of  late  yean,  and  bam  re- 
■wiiied  as  yet  separate  and  single— 
ea<di  struffglittg  for  itself  alone,  and 
deriving  from  each  other  no  mutual 
stay  and  support^  because  they  pos- 
aeaa  no  metropoUs,  as  it  were,  for 
geseral  reference,  consultation,  «id 
direction.  This  Lyons  might  be 
ande  to  ihenk 

i  shall  say  bnt  little  of  the  church 
at  St  Etieiwe,  because  almost  all  that 
I  have  said  of  that  at  Lyons  may  be 
applied  to  it.    The  pastor  of  die  na- 
tMal  teasple  of  that  frface  was  ex- 
pelled from  his  ministry  in  a  lilce 
mamer,  ud  for  the  same  cause,  that 
MoiHieiir  Menod  was.      The  only 
difference  between  the  two  cases  is, 
that  those  meanbers  of  the  consistory 
at  St  Etienne  who  were  most  active 
in  the  ezpulriea  of  their  pastor,  were 
precisely  those  wlio  never  went  to 
dmrdi  at  aU,  and  that,   with    the 
ejeeled  minister,  almost  the  whole 
coDgrw^tlon  seceded  from  the  esta- 
bttsfaed^  worship,  and   have    since 
formed  a  separate  assembly,  which 
contuHies  to  prosper  and  to  increase. 
I  cannot  close  this  paper  without 
dw^ing,  as  upon  the  most  pleasure- 
able  part  of  my  subject,  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  members  of  the 
■eir  churches  above  mentioned  live 
together.    We  judge  o^  and  interest 
onrseives  in,  men  much  more  on  ac- 
oovat  ef  their  individual  and  social 
dMraclers,  than  on  account  of  their 
euiward  denomination  and  position, 
or  even  tlie  doctrines  they  proclaim. 
The  living  expression  of  priaeiples 
it  Is  that  captivates  the  beholder^  not 
principles  themselves,  whicli,  devoid 
of  this  expression,  are  mere  objects 
of  ament  or  dissent.    It  is  true,  that 
where  the  truths  of  the  gospel  are 
widely  dHFtised  and  reeslved,  the 
expression  I  allude  to  in   the  de- 
meanour  of  those   who   embrace 
them,  loses  something  of  its  pristfaie 
eharm,  and  is  mingm  with  a  work- 
day worldly  aspect^  which  siiades 
from  sight  its  full  beauty.  But  when  a 
fow  pimis  men  are  surrounded  by  a 
great,  an  universal  multitude  of  the 
impious,  tftMir  separation  from  the 
latter  is  so  distinct  and  marlwd,  and 
is  leaps  thereby  so  pure  from  all  mix- 
ture, that  one  is  immediately  struck 
by  the  genuine  distinctive  impress 
which   the   gospel    stamps    apon 
the  haar^  npea  the  foed,  and  npon 
tha  life.   This  Is  an  obssryation  I 
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have  made  since  I  came  to  Lywis, 
and  I  have  made  it  in  the  mixed 
societies  of  the  members  of  its  new 
church.      **  Without    love,*'     says 
Lord  Bacon,  **  an  assemblsge  of  men 
is  but  a  gallery  of  pictures."    I  can 
assure  my  readers,  there  is  no  gallery 
of  pictures  to  be  seen  in  any  m  tiiese 
societies,  and  more  especially,  theie 
is  none.in  the  pastor's  house,  where 
almost  every  evening  a  company  of 
from  six  to  a  dozen  persons  meet  to 
take  tea — that  English  liabit  Imving 
been  adopted  in  Monsieur  Monod'n 
English  family.  Whilst  passing  sobm 
of  tiie  most  happy  hours  there  I  ever 
passed  in  my  life,  an  Involimtary 
«»mparison  has  often  forced  itself 
upon  me,  between  these  hotirs  and 
those  I  have  usually  devoted  to  se« 
eial  recreation*  even  In   the  most 
really  select  companies;  and  I  find, 
that  though  the  latter  liave  excited 
me,  the  only  solid  gain  tiiey  have 
brouaht,  after  all,  u»  been  a  re- 
lief from,  or  rather  suspenslim  of, 
the  petty  toils  and  troubles  ef  the 
day ;  whereas,  In  the  modest  miriu 
I  have  been  lately  enjoying,  I  Imve 
experienced  an  absolute  restawoHon 
(to  make  use  of  the  word  in  a  French 
sense  and  with  French  8peUlng).of 
my  inward  mind.    It  Is  not  so  muidi 
what  is  said,  as  what  is  felt  In  these 
littie  meetings,  that  constitutes  their 
charm  and  their  edification.     The 
affectioiM,  rather  than  the  Intellect, 
are  entertained,  though  the  latter 
wants  not  its  part  in  the  feast  Cam- 
pared  to  the  radiant  calm  I  have 
been  sensible  of  In  tliese  hooMly  tm- 
pretendingpartie8,all  other  emotions 
caused  by  other  conversations  seem 
to  me  but  an  unmeaning  Jiggle  of 
sentiments  without  depth  imd  with- 
out reality. 

I  must  be  permitted  to  return  for 
a  few  minutes,  ere  I  eonclude,  to 
the  principal  subject  of  this  paper. 
From  all  that  I  have  al>ove  written, 
it  results  that  there  is  a  negative 
disposition,  tlmt  is,  no  indisposition, 
to  say  the  least,  to  receive  the  .gos- 
pel throughout  many  wide  exteiMed 
tracts  of  the  south  of  Franoa.  If 
seal  in  a  few  could  meet  thisfavoor« 
able  state  of  mind,  great  thinga  woald 
be  done.  But  one  man  cannot  do 
the  work  of  twenty,  and  there  is 
therefore  a  feeling  ef  hopalessaoss 
in  the  midst  ef  paasive  efroumatan- 
ees  the  moat  Impef tiL  Urn  natioaal 
chuiclh  arantf  itfpai#aaaailaisfa 
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nerally  as  it  is  in  Bome  particular 
places,  is  not,  from  the  limited  num- 
ber of  its  localities,  and  from  otlier 
features  of  its  organisation,  so  con- 
stituted as  to  spread;  and  the 
churches  which  have  been  broken 
off  from  it,  wanting  neither  in  zeal 
nor  in  devotion,  can  scarcely  subsist 
themselves,  and  instead  of  extend- 
ing their  operations,  are  obliged 
to  contract  them  from  an  absolute 
want  of  funds.  A  multitude  of 
spots  there  are  where  a  Scrip- 
tural worship  might  be  established, 
which  are  at  present  only  retain- 
ed in  their  adherence  to  pope- 
ry by  the  slight  fragile  hold  of 
a  disenchanted  habit.  A  breath 
might  break  this  hold,  provided  an- 
other breath  inspired  other  affec- 
tions.     Our  religious  societies  at 

•  home  are  certainly  actively  and  be- 
neficially employed  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe,  and  can,  therefore, 
perhaps,  according  to  their  present 

•  views,  spare  but  little  aid  to  France. 
It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  that 
country  has  been  considered  by  them 
but  as  a  secondary  object,  whereas 
it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  first, 
and  should,  as  it  were,  concentre  all 
their  zeal  upon  itself.  Here  is  a 
land,  the  lieart,  in  many  senses,  of 
the  civilized  world,  where  popery  is 
falling  off,  as  a  snake  changes  its 
skin ;  where  philosophy  is  wearied 
out,  wherein  are  all  the  agitations 
and  convulsions  of  a  period  of  tran- 
sition, and  where  the  gospel,  adorn- 
ed by  professors  who  recall  the 
primitive  times  of  Christianity,  is 
essaying,  through  the  dim  eclipse  of 
centuries,  to  break  brightly  out  of 
its  dense  envelopements,  and  yet 
its  little  churches  are  left  to  struggle 
in  all  the  mire  of  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties and  want.  Our  zealous  men  at 
home  seem  to  me  not  to  be  at  all  sen- 
sible of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, or  they  would  perceive  that  to 
propagate  Uie  movement  for  which 
a  field  is  opening  in  the  South  of 
France,  would  do  more  toj>romote 
the  general  diffusion  of  christian 
truth  than  all  their  other  labours  put 
together.  Well  may  an  infidel  go- 
vernment, in  the  present  state  of 
ihinffs,  proclaim  religious  liberty; 
well  may  a  Popish  hierarchy  boast  of 
its  tolerance  In  suffering  what  it  can- 
not prevent;  they  know,  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  that  this  liberty, 
and  this  toleranee,  can  produce  no 


-effect,  but  on  the  most  limited  scale, 
as  long  as  material  means  are  want- 
ing for  the  propagation  of  the  gos- 
pel. Well  may  the  puny  efforts  of 
Christians  provoke,  among  enemies, 
laughter  and  scorn,  and  a  chuckle  of 
malicious  joy,  as  long  as  these  efforts 
are  crippled  and  rendered  almost 
abortive,  as  they  are  now.  The 
priests  may  well  console  themselves 
that  they  have  lost  their  power  over 
the  people,  since  they  perceive,  that 
this  power,  remaining  at  least  in 
abeyancct  has  not  yet^one  over  from 
the  ministers  of  the  Popedom  to  the 
ministers  of  Christ;  ana  that  it  never 
can  do  so  whilst  the  exertions  of  the 
latter  are  shut  up  in  the  narrowest 
circles,  by  reason  of  their  paltry  re- 
sources. I  feel  persuaded  that  there 
is  hardly  a  village,  in  many  de- 
partments of  the  South  of  France, 
where  the  gospel  would  not  be  re- 
ceived with  welcome;  that  there  is 
hardly  a  town  or  ci^  in  which  It 
might  not  plant  a  firm  foot,  provided 
there  were  funds  to  give  effect  to  a 
zeal,  already  prepared,  waiting,  and 
full  of  alacrity.  Something  more,  at 
least,  might  be  done  than  has  been 
done  hitherto.  This  consideration 
is  of  such  immense  importance,  that 
it  is  not,  I  am  sure,  merely  to  the 
sympathies  of  religious  societies, 
already  overtasked,  but  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  all  who  value  the  pure 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  that  an  ap- 
peal should  be  made.  Such  sympa- 
thies exist,  I  am  convinced,  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  our  happv  land. 
It  has  always  been  the  great  glory  of 
Englishmen  that  they  have  brought 
prompt  succour  of  heart,  hand,  and 
purse,  to  their  oppressed  brethren 
in  the  faith  on  foreign  shores;  and 
these,  also,  have  ever  acknowledged 
the  benefit — for,  as  the  Jews  of  old, 
when  captives  at  Babylon,  turned 
their  faces  In  their  prayers  towards 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  so  do  dis- 
tressed Christians,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  look  with  hope,  in  their  hour 
of  weakness,  towards  our  favoured 
island,  as  to  tlie  great  citadel  of  thdr 
earthly  help  and  strength.  Would 
that  aid  might  thence  be  plentifully 
administered  to  the  little  churches 
of  the  South  of  France!  and  that 
thus  they  might  be  endowed  with  an 
efficiency,  at  least  somewhat  more 
commensurate  to  the  work  which  is 
before  them  to  be  accomplished. 
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The  following  u  venified  from  a  legend,  told  as  a  tru«  story  in  the  historj  of  the  Domi< 
nican  order  in  Portugal,  bj  Frejr  Lob  de  Sousa.  Jcta  Sanctorum, 

THE  LEGEND  OF  SANTABEH. 
FIRST  PART. 

CouB,  liaten  to  a  monkish  tale  of  old. 

Right  catholic,  but  puerile  some  majrdeem, 
Who  all  un  worth  J  their  high  notice  hold 

Aught  but  grave  truths,  and  lofty  learned  theme : 
Too  wise  for  simple  pleasure,  smiles,  and  tears, 
Dream  of  our  earliest  purest,  happiest  jears. 

Come— listen  to  the  legend;  for  of  them 

Surely  thou  art  not:  And  to  thee  Fll  tell 
How  on  a  time  in  holiest  Santarem, 

Strange  circumstance  miraculous  befell 
Two  little  ones ;  who  to  the  sacred  shrine 
Came  daily,  to  be  schooled  in  things  divine. 

Twin  Sisters— orphan  innocents  were  they : 
Most  pure  I  ween,  from  all  but  th'  olden  taint, 

Which  only  Jesu's  blood  can  wash  away : 
And  holy,  as  the  life  of  holiest  saint. 

Was  his,  that  good  Dominican's,  who  fed 

His  master's  lambs,  with  more  than  daily  bread. 

The  Children's  custom,  while  that  pious  man 

FulBlled  the  various  duties  of  his  state, 
Within  the  spacious  church,  as  Sacristan, 

Was  on  the  altar  steps  to  sit  and  wait, 
Nestling  together  ('twas  a  lovely  sight  I) 
Like  the  young  turtle  doves  of  Hebrew  rite. 

A  small  rich  chapel  was  their  sanctuary. 

While  thus  abiding  :— with  adornment  fair 
Of  curious  carved  work,  wrought  cunningly. 

In  all  quaint  patterns,  and  devices  rare : 
And  even  then,  above  the  altar,  smiled. 
From  Mary- Mother's  arms,  the  holy  child. 

Smiled  on  his  infant  guests,  as  there  below. 
On  the  fair  altar  steps,  those  younff  ones  spread 

—(Nor  ought  irreverent  in  such  act  1  trow) 
Thehr  simple  morning  meal  of  fruit  and  bread. 

Such  feast  not  ill  beseemed  the  sacred  dome— 

Thehr  father's  house  is  the  dear  children's  home. 

At  length  it  chanced,  that  on  a  certain  day. 

When  Frey  Bernardo  to  the  chapel  came, 
Where  patiently  was  ever  wont  to  stay 

His  infant  charge;  with  vehement  acclaim. 
Both  lisping  creatures  forth  to  meet  him  ran. 
And  each,  to  tell  the  same  strange  tale,  began* 

^  Father  1"  they  cried,  ai  hanging  on  his  gown 

On  either  side,  in  each  perpleKed  ear 
Thev  poured  their  eager  tidings—**  He  came  down-f 

lleiiiiio  Jesu  hath  been  with  ut  here  I-^*- 
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We  prayed  him  to  partake  our  fruit  and  bread; 

And  he  came  down — and  smiled  on  us^and  fed." 


^  Children !  my  children  !  know  je  what  je  say  ?  *' 
Bernardo  hastily  replied — *^  But  hold  I — 

Peace,  Briolanja  I— rash  art  thou  alway : 
Let  Inez  speak."  •  And  little  Inez  told, 

In  her  slow  silvery  speech,  distfaMlly  o'er. 

The  same  strange  story  he  had  heard  before. 

^  Blessed  are  ye,  ray  childres  I  **  with  devout 
And  deep  humility  the  good  man  cried— 

<'  Ye  have  been  highly  favoured.    Still  to  doubt. 
Were  gross  Impiety,  and  sceptic  pride. 

Ye  have  Deen  highly  favoured.    Children  dear ! 

Now  your  old  master's  faithful  counsel  hear. 

**  Return  to- morrow  with  the  morning  light. 
And  as  before,  spread  out  your  simple  fare 

On  the  same  table ;  and  Main  invite 
Menino  Jesu  to  descend  and  share  : 

And  if  he  come,  aay— '  Bid  us,  blessed  Lord  1 

We  and  our  master,  to  thy  heavenly  board.' 

'*  Forget  not,  children  of  my  soul !  to  plead 
For  your  old  teacher  :— Even  for  His  sake 

Who  fed  ye  faithfully :  and  he  will  heed 
Your  innocent  lips ;  and  I  shall  so  partake 

With  his  dear  lambs.— Beloved  I  with  the  sun 

Return  to-morrow. — Then— His  will  be  done." 


SECOND  PART. 

''  To-night  I  to  night  I  Menino  Jesu  saiih 

We  shall  sup  with  him.  Father!  we  and  thee," 

Cried  out  both  happy  children  In  a  breath. 
As  the  good  Father  entered  anxiously 

About  the  morrow's  noon,  that  Holy  Shrine, 

Now  consecrate  by  special  grace  divine. 

*'  He  bade  us  come  alone ;  but  then  we  said, 
We  could  not,  without  thee,  our  Master  dear — 

At  that,  he  did  not  frown,  but  shook  his  head 
Denylngly :  Then  straight,  with  many  a  tear. 

We  pleaded  so,  he  could  not  but  relen^ 

And  bowed  his  head,  and  smiled,  and  gave  consent 


•I 


"  Now  God  be  praised  1 "  the  old  man  said,  and  fell 
In  prayer  upon  the  marble  floor  straiffhtway, 

His  face  to  Earth  :  And  so,  till  Vesper  bell. 
Entranced  in  the  spirit's  depths  he  lay. 

Then  rose  like  one  refreshed  with  sleep,  and  stood 

Composed,  among  th'  assembling  Brotherhood. 

The  mass  was  said ;  the  evening  chant  was  o*er ; 

Hushed  its  lone  echoes  thro'  the  lofty  dome : 
And  now  Bernardo  knew  the  appointed  hour 

That  he  had  praved  for  of  a  truth  wu  comot 
Alona  he  lingered  in  the  solemn  plloi 
Where  darknoii  gained  tpaoe  from  aiile  to  alile  i 
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Except  that  thro'  a  distant  door- way  streamed 

One  alantiog  sunbeam,  gliding  whereupon 
Two  angel  Apvils-*-(so  In  Ba»th  it  seeoiea 

That  Toveliest  vision) — band  in  band  came  on, 
Wiih  noiseless  motioiL    **  Father !  we  are  here/ 
Sweetly  saluted  the  good  Father's  ear. 

A  hand  he  laid  on  each  fair  sun-briffht  head, 

Crown'd  liice  a  seraph'e  with  effulgeat  light. 
And — "  Be  ye  blessed,  ye  blessed  ones,"  he  said, 

**  Whom  Jesu  bids  to  his  own  board  to-night! 
Lead  on,  ye  chosen ;  to  th'  appointed  place 
Lead  your  old  master."    So^  with  steadfaat  face, 

He  followed,  where  those  young  ones  led  the  way 

To  that  small  chapel— like  a  golden  clue 
Streamed  on  before  that  long  biTght  sunset  ray. 

Till  at  the  door  it  stopt    Then  passing  through, 
The  master  and  his  pupils,  side  by  side. 
Knelt  down  in  prayer  before  the  Crucified. 

Tall  tapers  burnt  before  the  holy  shrine; 

Chalice  and  paters  on  the  altar  stood, 
Spread  with  fair  damask.    Of  the  crimson  wine 

Partaking  first  alone,  the  living  food 
Bernardo  next  with  his  dear  children  shared- 
Young  lips;  but  well  for  heavenly  food  prepared. 

And  then  we  leave  them.    Not  for  us  to  see 
The  feast  made  ready,  that  first  act  to  crown ; 

Nor  to  peruse  that  wondrous  mystery 
Of  the  divine  Menino's  coming  down 

To  lead  away  th'  elect,  expectant  three, 

With  him  that  night  at  Itis  own  board  to  be. 

Suffice  It,  that  with  him  they  surely  were 

That  night  in  Paradise;  for  they  who  came 
Next  to  the  chapel  found  them  as  in  prayer, 

Still  kneeling— etiffen'd  every  lifeless  frame, 
With  hands  and  eyes  upraised  aa  when  they  died, 
Towards  the  image  of  the  Crucified. 

That  mighty  miracle  epread  far  and  wide. 
And  tfiottsanda  came  the  feaat  of  death  to  tee ; 

And  all  beholderst  deeply  edifiedi 

Retum*d  to  their  awn  homes  more  thoughtfully. 

Musing  thereon :  with  one  great  truth  imprest— 

That "  to  d#p«t  and  b«  wiA  Christ  is  hest" 


1^6  Translations  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  [J«ii« 


transtations  froh  thb  greek  anthology. 

'  By  William  Hay. 

I. 
(Philip  of  Thbssalomica.) 

HIS  introduction  to  his  anthology. 

These  primal  flowers  of  Helicon,  with  cups 
Of  later  bloom  from  Pierus— renowned 
For  noble  plants,  culled  I  enwreathe  with  buds 
Of  modem  growth,  and  Meleager-like 
Would  weave  a  coronal  of  many  hues. 

Smit  with  the  splendours  of  those  elder  gems. 
Noble  Camillus,  on  my  flowerets  too,— 
Lowly  and  few  in  number  though  they  be, — 
Oh  I  deign  to  look  with  thine  approving  eye. 

Bring  for  my  wreath  thy  comely  spikes  of  corn, 
Antipater ;— thy  ivy-berries  bring, 
Crimagoras :— Antiphilus  will  grow 
Like  clustered  grapes :— as  mealotus  fair, 
Tully : — and  Philodemus  will  entwine 
Sweet  maijoram :— Parmenio,  myrtle  leaves. 

Thy  roses  bring,  Antiphanes ;  and  bring, 
Automedon,  thine  ivy :  lilies  fair. 
Mild  Zonas :— and  Bianor,  oaken  sprays. 
All  these,  with  olives  of  Antigonus, 
And  Diodorus*  violets  I  weave 
Around  Euenua'  laurel :-— and  for  aught 
Which  I  may  add  from  mine  proper  stock, 
Oh  I  seek  a  semblance  in  what  flower  thou  please. 

II. 
(antipater  of  thbssalonica.) 

ON  THE  invention  OF  WATER-MILLS. 

Stop  the  quern^s  handle ;  maidens,  sleep  away. 
Though  Chanticleer  proclaim  the  dawn  of  day : 
The  nymphs,  by  Ceres  taught,  in  sportive  bound 
Dance  on  the  wheel  that  roJle  the  lode  round. 
Which,  with  its  winding  tpokea,  the  hollow  weight 
Of  four  huge  milUatones  tame  by  day  and  night. 
The  Golden  Age  has  come  again,— since  we 
The  gifts  of  Ceres,  without  labour,  see. 

III. 

(arch  IAS.) 

*  Praiseworthy  are  the  Thracians,  who  lament 
The  infant  that  hath  left  its  mother's  womb  | 


*  "  Th«  cuttonu  of  tb«  Trauii  are  In  every  respect  tloailiir  to  thoee  of  the  other 
Thnolani,  except  that  they  have  an  observance  peculiar  to  tfacmielYet  at  their  births 


-—   ^  « 
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Who  deem  those  happy  too*  whom  death  has  sent 

—Death,  the  Fates'  miaion-^to  the  peaceful  tomb. 
The  cup  of  life  full  many  a  sorrow  fills ; 
But  Death's  a  ned'cine  for  its  many  iUsi 

IV. 

(unknown.) 

*  T/$  Tor  fy  io-SAmw  9r«Ft;T»^s«— «.t.Ai 

ON  A  STATUE  OF  ENVIT. 

Moulded  with  envied  skill,  black  Envjr  see, 
A  living  mass  of  prostrate  misery. 
Grieved  at  another's  good,  the  wretch  has  thrown 
His  aged  limbs  down  on  the  hard  rough  stone : 
And  there  the  shrivell'd  form  in  squalor  lies. 
Heaving  with  ill  repress'd,  soul- maddening  sighs. 
With  one  old  hand,  which  props  those  hoary  hairs, 
His  pale,  thin  temples,  see,  the  madman  tears ; 
While,  in  the  other  hand,  a  staff  is  found, 
Wherewith  he  smites  with  furious  grins  the  ground. 
Gnashing  in  double  row,  those  teeth  declare 
How  much  his  neighbour's  weal  o'er  whelms  him  with  despair. 


(PALLADUS.) 
LIPR. 

Ours  and  ourselves  are  death's :  no  mortal  knows 
Whether  to-morrow's  dawn  his  life  may  close : 
Since  thus  it  is,  oh !  short-lived  man,  be  thine 
That  Lethe  of  oblivion — cheering  wine — 
And  love's  own  joys.    Child  of  a  fleeting  hour. 
These  in  thine  own, — the  rest's  in  fortune's  power. 

VI. 

(lollius  bassus.) 
f  Mifn  fU  ^tifietn  tofth— «.T.At 

LIFB 

Me,— nor  the  surges  of  the  winter  seas 

Nor  the  still  hush  of  listless  idlesse  please. 

The  itir  of  life^where  busy  men  resort, 

The  golden  mean,  the  J  ust-enoughf  I  court. 

Love  these,  loved  Lampis,  dread  the  tempest's  strife. 

Oh  I  there  are  Zephyrs  breathing  peace  o'er  life. 


and  funcmls.  When  a  child  U  born,  the  neighbours  flook  around  it  with  the  deep- 
est lamentatioDS,  and  recoantlog  ail  the  evils  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  they  bewail  the 
new-born  Infant  that  must  now  endure  them.  But  when  one  dies,  they  bury  hira  with 
demonstrations  of  the  greatest  mirth  and  pleasure,  as  being  now  In  perfect  happiness, 
and  beyond  all  the  Ills- of  lift*,— which  they  enumerate,** — Herodotus,  Terpsichore, 
cap.  5. 

*  In  thU  version  the  translator  has,  In  many  places,  preferred  the  emendations  of 
Jaoobi,  which  seem  peculiarly  happy',  to  the  text,  which  appears  very  corrupt  and 
obaeare.     This  be  has  also  done  in  bis  versions  of  other  epigrams. 

t  Vidt  Honoe,  Bectiut  vivts,  &e% 

TOIi.  XJUUZ.  KO.  COXUlh  1 
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(»uriifus.) 

LIFE. 

Oh  I  this  is  life  and  nought  but  this — to  li^e  in  every  pleasure ; 

Dull  care  begone,  nor  mortals  rah  of  \\W%  uncertain  treasure, 

NoMT  wine  is  ours,  the  danc0  is  ours,  with  wreaths  around  us  gleaming 

Of  spring- enamoured  flowers,  while  bliss  from  woman's  eye  is  beaming. 

Oh !  every  joy  this  moment  brings  without  a  shade  of  sorrow, 

And  wise  is  he  who  can  declare  what  may  betide  to-morrow. 

7111. 
(PAftMENIO.) 

LIPB. 

Enough  for  me  this  cloaki  though  homely  spun ; 
Fed  on  the  flowers  of  aong^  your  feasts  I  shun ; 
1  hate  your  wealthy  fool-*the  flatterer's  God, 
Nor  hang  I  trembling  on  his  awful  nod : 
Calm  and  contented  I  have  learned  to  feel 
The  blessed  freedom  of  a  humble  meal. 

IX. 

(abohias.) 
on  an  old  saob-horsb. 

1. 

Eagle^the  pride  of  tempest*  footed  steeds, 

Whose  limbs  rich  ribbons  often  would  adorn, 
Crowned  at  prophetic  Delphi  for  his  deeds. 

Swift  as  if  rushing  wings  bis  feet  had  borne* 

2* 

Nemsea's  boast,  that  nurse  of  lions  grim : 

Of  Pisa,— Isthmus  with  its  double  shore,— 
Engle— the  fleet  of  foot,  the  strong  of  limb, 

Yields  to  the  yoke  that  aeok  wbioh  trappings  wore. 

8. 

Collared,  not  bitted  now,  with  painful  moil. 
He  turns  the  creaking  mill  stone  round  and  round. 

Like  Hercules,  who,  afier  all  his  toili 
A  servile  issue  to  his  labours  found. 

X. 

(JOANNBS  BARBVCAlXtlS.) 

ON  BBBYTU8,  DESTROTBD  BY  AN  ^ABT^QVAftlt 

1. 

Stop  not  thy  veesel's  course,  for  sake  of  me, 

Thou  sailor,  nor  unfurl  thy  bellying  sails : 
My  port  is  blotted  now  from  things  that  be, 

And  over  one  huge  tomb  past  grandeur  wails, 

8. 
Steer  on  thy  gellant  bark,  with  sounding  oara, 

To  other  lands  where  sorrawa  may  not  dwell  i 
Poseidon  frowned  \  my  god«  b«ve  left  these  iJiCNreBi 

Ye  travellers  by  land  and  sea^PerewelL 
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KXTBACTS  rmOM  THE  JOURNALS  OF  AN  ALPINE  TRAVELLBB. 

On  oar  arrival  at  the  Hotel  Royal  of  m  j  mule,  at   Lans-le-Villiard, 

at  Lanslebourg,  where  in  my  former  where  the  saddle  was  changed,  and 

journeys  to  the  Mont  Genls  I  had  al-  a   stirrup-cup   of    excellent    wine 

ways  found  excellent  accommoda-  drank  amidst  a  crowd  of  villagers, 

tion,  our  first  enquiry   was  for  a  The  moon  now  rose  and  lit  up  with 

guide  to  accompany  us  over  the  Col  a  singularly  beautiful  effect  the  tops 

do  Lautaret,  and  by  the  valleys  of  of  the  mountains,  which  on  our  left 

Viu  and  Lanzo  to  the  Canavais  in  bounded  the  valley  of  the  Arc.  The 

Piedmont.    It  had  been  conjectured  glaciers  and    snow  shone  brightly 

by  Albanis  Beaumont  that  Hannibal  against  the  dark-blue  sky,  whilett  the 

had  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  Lauta-  bases  of  the  mountains  upon  which 

ret  into  Italy.    This  and  the  Inter*  they  rested  were  shadowed  by  those 

esting  letters  of  the  Comte  de  Mez-  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 

zenile   upon  the  valleys  of  Lanzo  Below  us,  In  the  depths  of  the  ra* 

strongly  Induced  us  to  attempt  this  vines,  and  In  utter   darkness,  the 

pass,  which  few,  if  any.  Englishmen  course  of  the  torrent  was  heard  In 

had  visited.  the  silence  of  the  night.    All  these 

A  guide  soon  presented  himself,  impressed  us  so  forcibly  with  emo« 

We  were  displeased  with  his  servile  tlons  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  that 

manners,  so  contrary  to  the  inde-  the  journey  was  silent,  from  the  dis^ 

pendent  and   usual    bearing  of  a  position  to  contemplate  rather  than 

mountaineer ;  but  he  said  that  he  talk — though  irrepressible  exclama- 

knew  the  road  well,  having  often  tions  of  pleasure  often  burst  from  u» 

been  there,  and  that  he  had  capital  as  new  and  striking  effects  of  chiaro" 

mules;  and  to  complete  his  qualitica*  scuro  were  developed.  The  delight 

tions,  he  said  that  he  was  beaufrire  of  our  guide,  Trag,  was  of  a  different 

to  Monsieur  the  Syndic  of  Bessans,  a  character  —  his    having    caught   a 

point  upon  which  he  appeared  to  couple   of   Messieurs    les  Anglais, 

rest  his  greatest  hope  of  an  engage*  was  to  him  a  triumph,  upon  which 

ment     After  much  hesitation,  we  he  chattered  incessantly  to  Bernard, 

decided  upon  availing  ourselves  of  interlarding  it  with  compliments  to 

his  services  and  those  of  his  two  us  as  braves  gens — and  to  himself  as 

mules,  and  engaged  to  meet  him  the  a  relative  to  the  chief  magistrate  of 

next  afternoon  at  Lanslebourff,  on  Bessans. 

our  return  from  the  Mont  Cenis,  At  length  we  reached  the  village, 

where   we  Intended  to  spend  the  and  after  going  up  through  a  narrow 

early  part  of  the  day.    Our  rambles  atreet,  stopped  at  folding  doors,  in 

there  in  examining  the  old  road  and  a  high  wall,  which  apparently  enclo- 

the  new,  detained  us  until  the  day  sed  a  farm-yard.  We  were  late  when 

had  nearly  closed.  When  we  reach-  we  arrived — we  knocked  loudly,  and 

ed  Lanslebourg,  we  found  our  obse-  were  admitted  by  a  decent- looking^ 

quiotts  guide,  Pierre  Antoine  Trag, in  mountaineer,  who  was  Introduced 

alarm,  not  for  our  safety,  but  lest  we  to  us  as  Monsieur  le  Syndic    Ber- 

should  have  changed  our  minds  and  nard  and  his  mule  went  to  find  shel- 

gone  on  to  Susa.  He  had  refused  to  ter  elsewhere,  whilst  the   Syndic 

name  any  sum  for  his  services,  he  beckoned  to  us  to  descend  by  some 

preferred  leaving  this  to  our  sense  steps  Into   a   low  passage.    Trag, 

of  his  merits  at  the  end  of  the  jour-  leaving  his  mule,  led  the  way  with 

ney.    Some  time  was  lost  in  attach-  a  lamp,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves 

Ing  our   baggage,  and  I  protested  in  a  stable — in  which  were  a  cow 

against  the  sort  of  saddle  with  which  and  a  pet  sheep — the  latter  imme- 

my  mule  was  caparisoned.  After  an  diately    made    our     acquaintance, 

assurance  that  this  should  be  changed  Trag  put  down  the  lamp  on  a  table, 

at  Lans-le-Villiard,  by  the  owner  of  upon  which  there  was  a  very  dirty 

the  mule,  for  he  had  borrowed  that  coarse  cloth^a  proof  to  us  that  this 

upon  which  I  rode  from  a  friend,  who  was  the  folle  d  manger  of  such  visi- 

accompanied  him,  we  started  up  the  tors  as  arrived  at  this  mansion-house 

valley.  It  was  dark  before  we  reach-  of  the  chief  magistrate— the  cluck* 

cd  thaliofiie  of  Bernard^  the  owner  ing  of  foirli  betrayed,  by  tha  di« 


.* 
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light  of  the  lamp,  their  roosts  in  odo  informed  man.  We  had  heard  that 
of  two  filthy  sleeping  cribs.  My  he  was  a  famous  chasseur,  and  his 
friend  and  I  looked  at  each  other  anecdotes  of  chamois  hunts  beguiled 
oddly — but  our  surprise  was  increa-  us  of  some  time  which  our  fatigue 
sed  when  our  mule  also  joined  us  in  would  have  otherwise  induced  us  to 
our  chamber.  There  seemed  to  be  no  devote  to  sleep.  He  offered  to  ac- 
oUier  place  for  the  reception  of  the  company  us  to  the  mountains  for  two 
poor  animal^the  whole  affair  was  or  three  days'  sport,  if  we  could  af- 
too  absurd  to  leave  us  serious,  and  ford  the  time ;  but  tofs  tempting 
after  a  hearty  laugh,  and  some  time  offer  we  were  obliged  to  relinquish, 
had  passed  away  without  the  reap-  He  then  advised  us  to  retire,  in  or- 
pearance  of  Trag  or  our  host^  we  de-  der  to  start  very  early  for  a  long  and 
termined  to  explore  our  way  to  some  fatiguing  day's  journey,  and  con- 
more  habitable  part  of  the  house,  ducted  us  to  his  own  bedroom,  an 
The  lamp  helped  us  to  find  a  little  arrangement  which  he  insisted  upon 
room,  which  was  in  fact  the  kitchen ;  our  assenting  to,  whilst  he  and 
there  we  found  the  Syndic  and  his  madame  took  possession  of  (we  sup- 
wife.  Mister  Trag's  sister,  in  con-  posed)  the  crib  in  the  stable,  to 
sultation  about  disposing  of  their  which  we  had  been  first  introduced, 
distinguished  guests.  We  put  them  la  the  room  to  which  we  were 
at  ease  in  a  moment  by  making  our-  shown  three  or  four  children  were 
selves  at  home^  and  entreated  that  asleep ;  the  youngest,  an  infant,  was 
they  would  not  feel  uneasy  about  removed,  to  prevent  its  disturbing 
our  accommodation.  We  found  that  us.  Our  host  then,  promising  to  call 
they  had  a  good  stock  of  6mafte,the  us  early,  left  us  in  possession  of  his 
excellent  pipe  biscuit  of  Piedmont ;  dormitory. 

egffSjbutter^  and  cheese,  were  placed  At  four  o'clock  the  following 
beTore  us.  Water  was  soon  boiled,  morning,  Jean  Baptiste  Ettienne  Ga^- 
and  my  friend  having  found  a  sauce-  rinot — "  I  like  to  give  all  the  names," 
pan,  which  he  scrubbed  out  with  a  says  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield— called 
wisp  of  hay,  threw  into  it  a  hand-  us  as  he  had  promised.  Aly 
ful  of  tea  (may  his  name  be  blessed,  friend  and  I  had  agreed  to  ask  him 
I  wish  I  knew  it,  who  first  brought  to  accompany  us,  for  we  had  gather- 
the  beverage  to  Europe !)  and  in  a  ed  enougn  ill  the  evening's  conver- 
few  minutes  we  made  a  delicious  sation  to  know  that  he  would  be  an 
infusion,  which  we  would  have  de-  important  acquisition  to  our  party 
fied  any  steeper  of  Souchong  in  the  across  the  mountains.  He  readily 
world  to  rival.  Our  chief  difficulty  agreed  to  accompany  us,  but  we 
was  about  cups  from  which  we  could  could  not  induce  him  to  make  any 
drink  it.  Our  host  had  been  in  Pa-  terms  with  us  for  his  services.  He 
ris,  and  had  brought  with  him  one  said  that  he  was  not  professionally  a 
precious  specimen  of  Sevres  porce-  guide,  but  he  would  go  with  us  for 
lain — kept  for  show^  its  use  was  the  pleasure  of  the  journey  and  to 
offered  to  us — it  was  aided,  however,  assist  us,  and  leave  any  remunera- 
by  a  vulgar  earthenware  pipkin,  and  tion  to  our  own  feelings.  Master 
from  these  we  made  a  capital  (tea)  Trag  adhered  to  the  same  resolu- 
supper.  As  a  delicacy,  some  mar-  tion  ;  but  Bernard  drove  a  bargain 
mo^  salted  last  season,  was  added,  with  us  to  receive  a  Napoleon  for 
and  what  could  be  picked  from  it  we  the  mule  and  his  own  services,  for 
relished;  in  taste  it  resembled  highly  he  also  chose  to  accompany  us,  but 
flavoured  ham.  Our  host  and  his  it  was  agreed  to  be  only  to  the  sum- 
wife,  finding  us  happy  and  contented,  mit  of  the  Col  de  Lautaret. 
became  themselves  cheerful;  he  said  Having  taken  tea  for  breakfast, 
that  as  he  had  travelled,  he  knew  packed  up  some  Grisane  cheese 
that  our  privations  under  his  roof  and  wine^  and  settled  with  Madame 
were  great,  though  we  submitted  to  Garinot  her  domestic  account,  we 
them  with  good-humour— and  be  started  at  five-  o'clock,  and  soon  af- 
legretted  that  be  could  not  provide  ter,  leaving  the  village  by  the  road 
for  and  accommodate  us  better.  which  descends  from  the  Mont 
We  learnt  from  our  host  much  Iseran,  we  crossed  the  valley  to- 
about  our  intended  journey  across  wards  Averole,  whence  the  torrent 
tl^e  Lautaret  on  the  morrow.    We  which  arises  in  the  Lautaret  rushes 
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moFDiDg  was  fresb  and  cold.  We 
looked  around  upon  the  scenery  of 
the  valley  of  the  Arc^  which  had  ap- 
peared  so  mysterious  and  beautiful 
the  night  before^  but  the  charm  had 
▼anisbed;  the  mountains  which 
bounded  the  valley  had  lost  thejr 
rastness;  they  were  near  and  de* 
finedy  and  showed  neither  the  cha- 
racters of  form  nor  magnitude 
which  had  presented  themselves  to 
our  imaginations,  by  the  light  of  the 
mooo. 

We  soon  entered  the  valley  of 
Averole,  where  snow^  glaciers,  and 
vast  precipices,  came  suddenly  in 
contrast  with  the  quiet  scenery  of 
the  valley  of  the  Arc  near  Bessans. 
We  crossed  the  torrent  of  the  Ave- 
role,  and,  ascending  its  right  bank, 
looked  upon  the  enormous  preci- 
pices on  the  opposite  side  with  a 
feeling  of  awe.  A  steep  talus,  form- 
ed by  the  mouldering  for  ages  of 
these  precipices,  had  half  filled  the 
valley;  while  the  glaciers  which 
hung  upon  these  mountains  were 
seen,  as  if  streaming  down  each 
opening  or  rift  which  served  as  a 
channel.  The  sterile  appearance  of 
the  valley  led  us  almost  to  doubt 
our  finding  a  village  amidst  scenes 
,^  so  utterly  destitute.  A  little  barley 
was  raised  in  a  few  miserable  spots 
brought  into*  cultivation,  but  so 
wretched  was  the  situation  of  the 
inhabitants,  that  they  had  not  even 
the  means  of  dressing  these  little 
portions  of  their  soil,  for  the  dung 
of  their  cows  and  sheep  was  care- 
fully collected  to  use  as  fuel.  They 
had  no  other.  The  pine  forests  with 
which  other  cold  and  mountainous 
regions  are  favoured,  were  with- 
held from  them.  One  formerly  ex- 
isted in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
burnt^  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ave- 
role  have  no  means  in  their  dreary 
winters  of  obtaining  warmth  but  by 
using  so  foul  a  substitute. 

Garinot,  who  had  given  us  this 
information,  assured  us  that  we 
should  be  sensible  of  our  approach 
to  the  village,  which  we  soon  reach- 
ed, by  the  offensive  smell  of  the 
smoke,  and  we  found  in  it,  as  he 
had  described,  a  community  living 
in  a  state  of  squalid  misery,  ^or 
which  ho  had  no  expression  to  con- 
vey  an  idea  of  his  horror  or  his  pity. 
On  our  way  through  the  narrow 
lane  of  the  village,  we  saw  many  of 
the  women  engaged  In  their  filthy 


occupation  of  forming  the  ordure  of 
their  beasts  into  lumps  like  turf, 
and  placing  them  out  to  dry  for  their 
winter  store.  The  syndic  advised 
us  to  hire  here  a  man  whose  assist- 
ance might  be  useful  in  the  passage 
of  the  glaciers  of  the  Lautaret ;  but 
no  one  could  be  found,  in  spite  of 
their  misery,  to  accompany  us  upon 
the  terms  which  we  offered  by  the 
advice  of  Garinot.  Trag  winked 
knowingly,  and  said  we  had  better 
be  without  their  aid,  which  was  not 
necessary.  This  contradiction  puz« 
zled  us,  but  we  followed  the  advice 
of  the  latter. 

From  this  valley  there  are  three 
mountain  passes  into  Piedmont — the 
Col  de  Colarin,  the  Col  d'Arnas, 
and  the  Col  de  Lautaret.  The  first 
of  these  is  attained  by  a  path  which 
enters  a  little  valley  immediately 
before  arriving  at  the  village  of  Ave- 
role,  but  its  course  is  across  very 
dangerous  glaciers.  The  Col  d'Ar- 
nas is  the  shortest,  and  an  active 
mountaineer  would  reach  Usseglio, 
the  village  in  the  Val  de  Viu^  which 
was  to  be  the  end  of  our  day's 
labour,  in  five  hours  less  time  than 
by  the  pass  of  the  Lautaret,  but  it 
was,  we  were  told,  dangerous  and 
fatiguing,  and  utterly  impracticable 
for  a  mule.  My  object  in  passing 
the  Lautaret  was  to  examine  it,  with 
reference  to  Albanis  Beaumont's 
conjectures  upon  the  passage  of 
Hannibal,  and  to  visit  the  most  pic- 
turesque of  these  passes. 

Leaving  the  village  of  Averole,  we 
descended  by  a  steep  path  to  the  tor- 
rent, and  crossing  it  began  an  ascent 
on  the  side  of  the  opposite  moun- 
tain, more  steep  than  many  places 
which  I  had  been  told  were  imprac- 
ticable for  mules.  It  was  really  ter^ 
rific  to  ascend  by  a  zig-za^  path,  so 
abrupt  and  narrow,  that  frequently 
turns  were  made  within  two  mule 
lengths  of  each  other,  and  in  some 
places  when  not  three  feet  removed 
from  the  perpendicular,  one  mule 
was  thirty  feet  above  the  other. 
Sometimes  the  aid  of  the  guides  waa 
necessary  to  support  or  &9g  up  the 
mules,  for  it  was  often  so  steep  that 
their  fore  feet  were  level  with  their 
cruppers,  and  this  frightful  path 
overhung  precipices  or  which  we 
could  not  see  the  bases,  whilst  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  enor- 
mous glaciers  swept  down  from  the 
crest  of  thQ  mountain  to  the  depths 
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of  the  gorge  below  ui.  A  crost  these 
glaciers,  Uarinot  told  us,  lay  the  pas- 
sage to  the  Col  d'Arnas.  He  said 
it  was  the  pass  which  be  chose  when 
goiog  into  Piedmont^  and  he  always 
took  advantage  of  a  bright  moon- 
light to  travel  by  night,  when  the 
snows  were  frozen,  and  the  footing 
firm.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
situation  of  such  utter  solitude  as  a 
traveller  by  night  in  those  regions. 

Having  pushed  and  pulled  our 
mules  up  the  precipitous  pathj  we 
attaiaed  a  level  terrace,  where  we 
rested  for  a  few  minutes,  over  a  line 
of  rocks  which  formed  its  boundary 
towards  the  ravine.  The  objects 
above,  below,  and  around  us,  were  in 
the  highest  degree  impressive.  ^  The 
spot  was  one  we  desired  to  linger 
in,  and  would  gladly  have  found  an 
excuse  for  delay  in  hunger,  but  the 
syndic  recommended  our  waiting 
until  we  came  to  a  spot  where  the 
mules  might  feed  also.  We  started, 
and  at  the  end  of  an  hour's  march 
reached  a  beautiful  mountain  pas- 
turage, directly  opposite  the  great 
glacier  de  la  Roussa.  Here  we  sat 
on  a  delightful  sward,  turned  our 
mules  adrift  after  relieving  them 
from  the  baggaffe,  and  amidst  such 
a  glorious  Alpine  scene  ate,  with 
our  best  appetite,  our  humble  fare, 
and  drank  a  bumper  to  those  who 
were  far  distant,  but  who  cared  for, 
and  perhaps  thought  of  us.  Whilst 
we  rested,  the  syndic  pointed  out 
to  us  a  flock  of  seven  chamois  cross- 
ing before  us  the  glacier  of  the 
Riiussa.  These  increased  our  ex- 
citement, and,  aided  by  the  beauty 
of  the  day,  and  the  sublimity  of  the 
scene  around  the  place  of  our  re- 
past, left  our  minds  and  feelings  in 
a  state  of  which  language  can  con- 
vey no  idea.  Garinot  did  not  allow 
us  to  lose  time,  as  he  said  we  had 
before  us  a  long  and  fatiguing  jour- 
ney. When  we  were  prepared  to 
start,  we  found  the  ground  below  us 
so  swampy  as  to  be  unsafe  for  the 
mules,  and  they  were  led  down 
carefully  by  Trag  and  Bernard  to 
the  bed  of  the  torrent,  which  they 
forded  with  difficulty,  and  then  as« 
cended  the  valley  on  the  other  side. 
We  pursued  another  course,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  syndic,  and  join- 
ed tbem  at  a  ford  higher  up  the  val- 
ley, where  the  passage  was  also 
dangerous ;  but  we  had  the  help  of 
a  goat»herd,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  and 
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Garinot  now  begged  that  we  would 
secure  his  assistance,  which  might 
be  had  for  half  a  franc,  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  passage.  His  absence 
from  his  herd  was  not  likely  in  these 
regions  to  be  detected,  and  he  as- 
sured us  we  should  need  his  services. 
What  we  were  to  encounter  I  could 
not  imagine;  we  were  already  6ve 
in  number,  but  we  attended  to  his 
wishes^  and  the  lad  readily  joined 

lU. 

We  soon  saw  before  us  the  mo- 
raines of  the  enormous  glaciers 
which  crown  the  summit  of  the 
great  chain  of  the  Alps.  They  form- 
ed a  part  of  those  awful  solitudes 
which  so  forcibly  impressed  me 
with  their  grandeur,  when  I  saw 
them  from  the  Col  d'Iseran  in  the 
year  1829.  The  valley  now  nar- 
rowed to  a  gorge,  through  which  the 
torrent  flowed,  bounded  by  frightful 

fireci pices  on  the  right,  and  on  the 
eft  masses  of  rock  and  stones,  which, 
upon  the  vast  scale  of  every  object 
around  us,  scarcely  appeared  to 
leave  a  path  between  their  bases 
and  the  torrent.  After  a  short  pause, 
Garinot  advised  our  climbing  these 
rocks  instead  of  goin^  round  their 
bases,  but  the  eflfort  failed.  For  the 
mules  the  difficulty  was  too  great, 
and  there  was  too  much  ri^k  of  their 
falling  over,  or  breaking  their  legs 
between  the  stones.  With  great 
care,  therefore,  they  were  led  down, 
and  here  our  goat-herd*s  services 
were  already  valuable.  We  left 
them  to  pursue  the  path  by  the  tor- 
rent, whilst  we  continued  our  as- 
cent. On  attaining  the  summit  of 
the  rocks,  the  scene  was  one  of  the 
most  wild  and  desolate  character 
that  could  be  presented  to  us.  Be- 
low was  the  moraine  of  a  boundless 
glacier,  which  evidently  extended 
far  beyond  the  bright  line  which 
cut  against  the  sky.  On  our  left  lay 
the  loose  soil  of  the  mountain  side, 
up  which  we  were  to  find  a  pathless 
route.  On  the  right  the  vast  preci- 
pices which  bounded  the  ravine  that 
we  had  left,  and  which  flsnked  on 
that  side  the  immense  glacier  before 
us.  We  soon  saw  our  mules  with 
the  guides, Trag  and  Bernard, emerge 
from  the  ravine,  and  approach  the 
moraine,  up  which,  however  diffi- 
cult, the  easiest  acclivity  for  the 
mules  presented  itself  to  attain  the 
Col.  At  this  moment  Garinot,  with 
the  eye  of  a  ehaseeury  discovered 
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s  joung  chamoiB  on  tlie  moraine. 
Tbo  ttiro  ffuide^  were  approaching 
ttie  animali  not  togelher,  but  each 
leeking  the  safest  path  for  his  mule. 
In  the    course   they    were  taking 
they  would  hav#  passed  on  either 
side  of  the  chwiois.    Prom  our  ele- 
vated situa^on  we  saw  that  it  had 
not  discofered  tlieir  approach,  until 
Trag'a  head  appearea  to  it  as  he 
aaettnded  the  moraine.    Contrary  to 
the  usual  habits  of  these  animals, 
which  la  to  escape  up  the  glacier, 
thiadaabed  down  to  rush  into  the 
ravine,  and  passed  in  a  moment  both 
the  guides.    It  had  happened,  that 
la  getting  down  the  mules  from  our 
attempt  to  lead  them  over  the  rocks, 
my  friend's  umbrella  had  dropped 
from  the  baggage  of  his  mule,  and 
wasmissing.  The  goafr-herd  had  been 
sent  back  for  It,  and  as  the  chamois 
entered  the  ravine,  it  was  met  by 
him,  and  turned.    At  the  instant  of 
the  cbamoia'  descent,  Garinot's  dog, 
who  waa  also  oOr  companion,  direct- 
ed by  bis  master,  cat^ht  sight  of  tlie 
terri6ed  animal,  and  sprung  down 
the  rocks  after  it.  In  a  lew  moments 
we  snw  the  chamois  return  and  the 
dog  close  upon  It — so  close,  that  fai 
attempllag  to  ascend  on  the  left,  the 
dog  cut   off  its  retreat-' chased  it 
round  a  rock,  and  furned  It  again 
towards  the  ravine— the  whole  party 
surrounding  it,  shouted  and  pelted 
it  with  stones;  sev|^al  doubles  were 
made,  and  at  length  the  poor  cha- 
mois ran  up  the  rocks  between  us 
and  the  ravme.    Garfnot^s  spirit  was 
up«  he  joined  his  dog  in  the  chase, 
leaping  with  the  agility  of  a  fioat  from 
reck  to  rock,  and  for  several  minutes 
we  lost  sight  of  him;  when  !>e  re- 
torned,  almost  breathless,  for  he  bad 
to  regdn  the  height  we  had  attained, 
he  said  that  the  chamois,  hemmed 
IB  on  all  sides,  and  running  behind 
with  terror,  had  dashed  over  a  pre- 
cipiece  50  or  60  feet,  into  the  torrent, 
awl  as  he  did  not  see  its  escape  from 
the  ravine,  he  had  no  doubt  of  its 
having  been  killed.     We  had  no 
time  to  ascertain  the  fact,  but  be 
advised  Bernard  to  look  out  on  his 
return.    It  is  inYpossibfe  to  describe 
the  excitement  of  this  adventure; 
the  syndic  said  he  had  never  wit- 
nessed er  beard  of  such  an  actual 
chase.    The  chamois  hunter  usually 
skulks  about  at  twilight,  until  he  gets 
near  enough  to  shoot  the  animar^^ 
bf va  ifa  aetoelly  pelted  it  for  some 


time— for  the  scene  of  the  sport  was 
immediately  below  us,  within  a 
stoite's  throw.  Garlnot  regretted 
that  he  had  not  brought  his  rifle; 
and  having  ascertained,  in  the  course 
of  our  Journey,  that  I  had  pistols, 
he  reproached  me  for  not  having 
fired  one  at  the  chamois— not  that 
there  was  any  chance  of  my  killing 
it,  but  that  the  report  would  for  a 
moment  have  arrested  it«  and  his 
dog,  used  to  the  discharge  of  fire- 
arms, would  then  have  caught  it; 
for  at  one  moment  In  the  chase,  the 
dog  was  within  its  own  length  of 
the  animal.  During  the  day,  the 
syndic  again  and  again  adverted  to 
this  extraordinary  chase^  and  said, 
'*  You  may  revisit  the  Alps  a  thou- 
sand tiroes,  add  not  again  witness  a 
similar  scene." 

Continuing  to  climb  from  the 
rocks,  we  soon  fell  into  the  direc- 
tion which  the  mules  had  to  pass, 
but  our  route  was  trackless.  We 
were  much  aided,  however,  by  the 
ffoatherd,  whose  skill  was  great  In 
leading  the  way,  and  detecting  the 
stones  Which  had  been  placed  by 
former  travellers  on  the  rocks  or  on 
other  stones,  the  only  mode  in  tliese 
wild  regions  of  marking  the  easiest 
ascent,  for  often  the  most  probable 
in  appearance  Is  the  most  imprac- 
ticable in  fact.  A  thousand  other 
stones  accidentally  resembling  those 
placed,  would  have  bewildered  any 
other  than  a  regular  mountaineer. 
We  carefully  placed  or  replaced 
those  marks  which  had  become  less 
conspicuous,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
few  wanderers  who  might  follow  us. 
The  danger  and  difficulty  of  the 
ascent  was  so  great,  that  Bernard, 
dreading  his  return  from  the  sum- 
mit»  cursed  Trag  for  having  decoyed 
him  hito  this  enterpriBO,  and  we  now 
learnt  that  this  obsequious  rascal 
had  never  ascended  the  Lautaret 
before^  and  that  Garinot,  who  had 
often  been  into  the  valley  of  Viu,by 
the  Col  d'Arna^,  had  not  crossed  the 
Lautaret  within  15  years;  both  had 
been  decei  ved  by  Trag,  and  i  t  was  pro- 
vidential that  We  had  taken  the  sjndic 
with  us ;  he  remembered  enough  of 
the  difficulties  of  his  former  journey 
to  wish  for  the  guidance  of  a  person 
more  recently  acquainted  with  it, 
and  the  goat- herd  proved  a  valuable 
acqolsitton.  But  Trag's  reluctance 
to  have  n  man  from  Averole,and  his 
sneer  at  tlie  employment  of  the  lad| 
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we  could  not  understand,  unless  he 
considered  that  we  had  only  a  cer- 
tain sum  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
our  journej,  and  every  franc  lessen- 
ed the  purse  which  he  expected  to 
share.  Many  things  occurred  to 
make  us  dittlilce  the  fellonr,  and  not 
the  least  was  the  discovery  of  his 
Igaorance  of  the  road  with  which  he 
hdd  declared  himself  familiar,  and 
had  undertaken  to  be  our  guide; 
this  is  one  of  the  serious  disadvan- 
tages to  travellers  in  the  Alps  out  of 
the  beaten  track.  In  Switzerland 
and  Savoy  guides  generally  bear 
about  with  them  the  recommenda* 
tioDS  of  former  travellers  whom  they 
have  conducted ;  in  less  frequented 
places,  men  are  ready  to  offer  their 
services,  and  swear  to  their  know- 
ledge of  roads  which  they  have  never 
travelled;  this  should  be  well  ascer- 
tained. 

The  ascent  to  the  summit  seemed 
to  be  endless.  We  had  climbed  high 
above  the  elaciers  which  had  ap- 
peared to  be  so  unattainable,  and 
looking  over  them  saw  beyond  what 
the  syndic  said  was  the  summit  of  the 
Roche  Melon,  the  lofty  mountain 
which  bounds  on  the  left  the  valley 
of  Novalise:  but  as  we  afterwards 
saw  it  well,  farther  on  our  left,  the 

Seak  we  saw  was  probably  that  of 
Loche  Michael,  which  rests  above 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  pass 
of  the  Mount  Cenls.  Still  **  Alps  o'er 
Alps"  arose,  and  we  ^till  wearily 
ascended  hundreds  of  feet ;  at  length, 
after  crossing  with  difficulty  some 
dangerous  slopes  of  snow,  we  reach- 
ed a  rock  whence  we  had  a  view  of 
the  actual  Col,  separated  from  us  by 
a  glacier,  which  we  had  to  cross. 
Here  Bernard  begged  hard  to  be  let 
off,  and  we  allowed  him  to  return, 
whilst  he  swore  never  to  resume  a 
journey  with  his  mule  to  the  Col  de 
Lautaret.  An  enormous  glacier, 
several  miles  long,  coursed  the  crest 
of  the  mountain  on  the  right  of  our 
path.  Here  we  saw  another  chamois, 
and  the  dog  gave  chase,  pursuing  it 
over  the  snow ;  they  could  long  be 
distinguished  as  dark  specks  in  mo- 
tion on  its  vast  bed ;  at  length  they 
were  lost  in  the  distance. 

Here,  on  the  rocky  we  emptied  our 
bottles,  and  ate  our  last  bread  and 
cheese,  and  seeing  enough  of  diffi- 
culty before  us,  offered  to  double 
'Y  of  the  goatherd  to  induce 
1^0  with  us  to  the  summit  and 
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across  the  glaciers,  which  Qarlnot 
told  us  lay  on  the  other  side.  Ber- 
nard remained  to  wait  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  lad  on  his  return,  and 
we  marched  up  the  glacier  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  passage,  which 
was  marked  by  a  pile  of  stones  heap- 
ed up  from  the  debris  of  a  rock  of 
gneiss,  which,  on  the  right,  flanks 
and  surmounts  the  Col ;  but  this  in- 
dication was  unnecessary,  for,  from 
the  crest  of  the  pass  to  far  below 
us,  on  the  other  side,  lay  a  steep 
slope,  at  least  a  thousand  feet  deep, 
and  terminated  by  a  dark  lake, 
which  the  lad  said  was  yet  partly 
frozen.  It  lay  at  the  base  of  the 
black  precipices  of  the  mountain, 
which,  towards  the  lake,  bounded 
this  awful  solitude.  Down  every 
opening  in  the  mountain  side,  the 
glaciers,  with  which  it  was  filled, 
deecended  almost  to  the  black  water 
beneath  it.  The  mass  below  us, 
across  which  our  pathless  course 
lay,  was  a  vast  glacier  covered  with 
snow.  On  the  right,  it  rose  and 
formed  the  sky-line,  and,  far  in  the 
depth  and  distance,  the  syndic 
pointed  out  to  us  the  rocks  through 
which  our  only  path  of  exit  from 
this  abyss  lay.  It  could  not  be 
clearly  distinguished,  and  seemed 
impracticable. 

We  began  the  descent  The 
danger,  from  its  steepness,  was  so 
great,  that  we  were  directed  to  pro- 
ceed with  caution  across  the  slope 
towards  the  passage  in  the  rocks. 
Garinot  led  Trag's  mule  in  the 
course  we  were  to  follow.  Trag 
had  disputed  the  propriety  of  the 
path  we  pursued,  and  descended 
more  abruptly  towards  the  lake  to 
reconnoitre,  intending  to  proceed 
towards  the  rocks  from  the  bottom 
of  the  glacier.  Garinot  had  no  con- 
fidence in  him,  and  continued  his 
march.  Soon  Trag's  voice  thun- 
dered up  the  glacier,  announcing, 
that  it  would  be  certain  destruction 
to  proceed  by  the  course  Garinot 
was  taking;  for,  from  where  he  was, 
he  could  see  immediately  below  us 
a  fissure  in  the  glacier  half  a  mile 
long,  and  varying  in  width  from  one 
to  five  or  six  feet.  This  was  con- 
cealed from  us  like  a  hawhaw,  be- 
cause the  lower  side  had  sunk 
below  the  plane  of  the  upper.  Ga- 
rinot, however,  persevered,  after 
desiring  us  to  stand  firmly  where 
we  were.    Trag  prayed,  entreated, 
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and  cursed  his  olratinacjr.  At  length 
the  syndic  saw  his  danger,  and,  get- 
ting the  lad  to  assist  him,  attempted 
to  turn  the  mule  and  retrace  his 
stepe.  In  doing  so,  the  poor  beast 
slipped  from  them,  and  rolled  o?er 
and  oTer  down  the  glacier,  to  our 
horror.  It  crossed  the  crevice  at  a 
spot  which  was  fortunately  narrow, 
hut  continued  its  frightful  descent 
towards  the  lake,  imbedding  and 
leaving  our  luggage  in  the  snow  as 
it  rolled  over.  Garinot  lost  not  a 
moment ;  he  dashed  downwards  in 
a  sitting  posture,  with  greater  speed 
than  the  mule  rolled,  and  shot  safely 
across  the  fissure.  Trag  also  slid 
forward,  perfectly  unoeretanding 
Garinot's  action.  They  met  be- 
low the  mule,  and,  when  near  the 
bottom,  succeeded  in  stopping  it. 
Our  situation  during  this  scene  can- 
not be  imagined.  We  stood  perfect- 
ly still;  the  lad  had  rushed  down 
to  aid  the  men  with  the  mule ;  and, 
at  length,  one  lifting  it  by  the  bridle, 
and  another  by  the  taif,  the  poor 
beaat  was  poised  and  placed  trem- 
bling upon  its  legs,  and  left  there, 
to  allow  it  time  to  rest  and  recover 
itself.  The  boy  and  Garinot  then 
came  to  assist  us  down.  Retracing 
part  of  our  path,  to  avoid  the  dan* 
ger  of  the  crevice,  we  passed  it 
safely.  As  we  proceeded,  the  syn- 
dic was  very  desirous  of  impressing 
us  with  a  knowledge  of  the  danger 
we  had  providentially  escaped.  We 
climbed  up  to  a  part  of  the  fissure, 
and,  when  near  it,  crawled  along, 
and  even  laid  ourselves  as  flat  as 
possible  on  the  snow,  lest,  near  the 
edge,  the  ice  should  be  dangerously 
thin.  At  length  we  looked  into  the 
horrible  abyss  of  the  crevice,  un- 
able to  perceive  its  botton,  probably 
a  hundred  feet  below  us ;  but  the 
beautiful  and  brilliant  display  of 
every  tint  of  blue,  from  the  most 
delicate  azure  near  the  surface,  to 
the  intense  blue  in  the  darkness  of 
its  depth,  was  most  striking.  The 
upper  edge  along  the  whole  fine  was 
fringed  with  enormous  Icicles  seve- 
ral feet  long,  and  much  larger  than 
my  arm.  With  a  stick  we  succeed- 
ed in  knocking  off  some,  and,  as  they 
fell  into  the  caverns  of  ice  below, 
the  noise  they  occasioned,  until  it 
subsided  and  was  lost  in  the  depth, 
was  most  awful. 

^We  reached  the  mule  in  safety, 
and,  having  collected  our  baggage, 


and  reloaded  It,  and  arrived  where 
danger  ceased,  we  dismissed  our 
goatherd,  and  passed  the  narrow 
outlet  of  this  scene,  which  we  cast 
a  last  look  upon  with  feelings  of  in- 
tense emotion.  The  gorge  was  very 
short,  but  bounded  by  lofty  preci- 
pices. On  the  top  of  these,  on  the 
right,  the  keen  eye  of  Garinot  saw 
the  heads  and  horns  of  several 
chamois  looking  over  and  down 
upon  us.  From  their  inaccessible 
height  they  seemed  to  know  their 
security,  for  though,  when  we 
shouted,  they  shrunk  back,  we 
soon  saw  their  heads  again;  they 
only  finally  disappeared  when  I 
fired  a  pistol  towards  them. 

After  passing  this  gorge,  we  cross- 
ed another,  but  a  much  smaller 
glacier,  with  ease  and  safety,  and 
then  through  another  ravine.  On 
issuing  from  this,  a  glorious  scene 
presented  itself,  and  which  we  were 
just  in  time  to  enjoy,  for  clouds 
were  beginning  to  form  on  the 
Piedmontese  side.  We  looked  into 
the  highest  basin  of  the  valley  of 
Viu.  On  the  right,  and  half  round 
the  amphitheatre,  it  was  bounded 
by  the  Roche  Melon.  Before  us  the 
plains  of  Italy  were  seen  over  and 
beyond  the  range  of  mountains 
which  separate  them  from  the  valley 
of  Viu.  On  the  left,  we  saw  the 
rugged  peaks  and  glaciers  of  the 
high  range  which  divides  the  Col  de 
Lautaret  from  the  Col  d'Arnas. 
Below  us  lay  our  course,  down  the 
bed  of  the  torrent — the  Stura  of 
Viu,  which  issues  from  the  lake  of 
the  Lautaret  along  its  steep  banks, 
and  beneath  the  terrific  precipi- 
ces which  bound  them.  So  faint- 
ly were  the  plains  seen  over  the 
interveninfi^  range  of  mountains,  that 
it  is  probable  they  escaped  our  ob- 
servation on  the  Col  o\  the  Lauta* 
ret,  otherwise,  from  this  greater  eleva- 
tion, they  ought  to  have  been  more 
distinctly  observed. 

We  descended  with  great  diffi- 
culty, yet  got  on  very  well,  until, 
unable  to  tollow  the  course  of  the 
torrent,  by  the  cataracts  which  it 
made,  we  turned  to  the  right, 
and  soon  found  ourselves  on  the 
brink  of  precipices,  over  which, 
though  wo  could,  with  great  care,  de- 
scend from  ledge  to  ledge,  it  seemed 
to  be  impracticable  for  a  mule.  We 
preceded  the  syndic  and  Trag,  and 
when  we  had  overcome  the  last  seri<« 
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0U8  difficulty  in  our  deBcent,  we  rest- 
ed and  loolced  back  to  see  how  it  was 
possible  to  get  the  poor  mule  down 
•—it  appeared  to  our  guides  to  be 
impracticable.     We  saw  tliem  come 
to  the  edge  of  the  precipices,  and  Ga- 
rinot  shake  his  head  in  despair ;  then 
disappear  to  explore  in  search  of  an 
easier  place  for  descending.      No 
other  presented  itself;  and  shouting 
down   to  us   his  enquiries,  learnt 
from  our  replies  our  conviction  that 
it  was  impossible  to  lead  down  the 
mule  by  the  path  which  we  had  de- 
scended.   Gsrinot,  however,  a  reso- 
lute mountaineer,  taking  the  bridle, 
and  Trag  the  tail  of  the  poor  beast, 
urged  or  lifted  it  from  ledge  to  ledee, 
sometimes  by  nuiin  strength,  Ijring 
back  against  the  rocks,  and  suspend- 
ing the  mule  between  them  until  its 
footing  was  safe.    Once  the  sliding 
of  the  mule  down  to  a  place  of  safe- 
ty brought  down  Trag  also,  and  we 
expected  the  following  instant  to  see 
both  fall  over;  but,  by  the  skill  and 
resolution  of  these  men,  especially 
of  Garinot,  and   the  passive   ot>e- 
dience  of  the  mule,  seemingly  con- 
scious of  its  danger,   they  ail  de- 
scended in  safety.    Below  the  pre- 
cipices, we  entered  upon  the  pas- 
turages of  the  Piedmontese  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Val  de  Viu,  and  saw  be« 
low  us  some  chalets;  but  they  un- 
fortunately lay  too  much  out  of  our 
route  to  visit  them.    And  this  is  the 
pass  by  which  Albanis  Beaumont, 
in  bis  history  of  the  Graian  Alps, 
conjectured  that  the  army  and  toe 
elephants  of  Hannibal  had  passed ! 
The  impossibility  of  such  an  event 
occurring  here»  throws  a  doubt  upon 
his  statement   that  he  had   visited 
these  Alps   himself.      But   though 
Hannibal  never  could  have  passed 
this  way,  a  French  patrol  of  thirty 
or  forty  soldiers  did,  during  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  descend  to  Mal- 
chiusa,  the  only  military  occurrence 
on  this  route  recorded.     There  is  a 
tradition  of  a  post  courier-  having 
been  formerly  established  this  way, 
but  like  that  which  still  regularly 
crosses  the  Great  St  Bernard,  it  must 
have  been  a  hardy  mountaineer  on 
foot    The  only  changes  which  time 
effects  in  these  regions,  are  in  the  ad« 
vance  or  retirement,  the  enlarging  or 
lessening  of  the  glaciers.  Ages  have 
passed  without  a  change  in  the  form 
and  character  of  the  pass  by  the 
rocks  and  precipicesi  and  these  pre- 
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sent  a  barrier  not  likely  to  be  again 
attempted  by  a  mule  at  least.  Our 
men  declared  that  nothing  should 
tempt  their  return  by  the  Col  de 
Lautaret. 

Afier  resting  a  short  time,  we 
started,  and  hastened  our  descent; 
for  clouds  began  to  envelope  the 
Roche  Melon,  and  the  mountain 
which  we  had  passed  was  already 
concealed  from  us.  A  little  drizzling 
rain  fell,  which  gave  us  firmer  foow 
logon  the  smooth  pasturage;  and, 
after  a  long  and  fatiguing  descent^ 
we  passed  below  the  chalets  of  Mal- 
chiusa,  and  found  ourselves  at  the 
foot  of  the  Roche  Melon,  whose  head 
was  now  obscured.  Here  we  met  a 
boy,  who  told  us  that  we  were  two 
good  hours  from  Usseglio,  the  first 
hamlet  where  there  was  an  inn ;  we 
made  up  our  minds  that  two  good 
hours  meant  four  ordinary  ones,  and 
we  found  them  so.  The  pasturages 
in  which  the  chalets  of  Malchiusa 
are  situated,  are  so  rich  and  exten- 
sive, tliat  they  feed  during  three 
months  15,000  sheep  annually,  be- 
sides the  cows  and  goats  brought 
here  for  summer  pasturage. 

The  whole  course  of  the  valley 
bears  the  name  of  Viu ;  but  parts  of 
the  same  valley  are  distinguished  by 
that  of  some  proximate  village ;  that 
part  which  we  reached  was  above  a 
ravine,  known  by  the  name  of  Mal- 
chiusa. When  we  reached  the  tor- 
rant,  we  perceived  that  it  rushed 
into  this  deep  ravine,  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  ford  it  from 
the  left  bank,  where  we  were,  as  the 
face  of  the  rock  on  this  side  above 
the  torrent  was  impracticable.  We 
crossed  with  difficulty ;  and  ascend- 
ing above  the  precipices,  on  the  right 
bank,  found  our  path  along  thin, 
dangerous  edges,  and  thence»  by  a 
difficult  descent,  reached  a  little 
plain,  which  appeared  like  paradise, 
after  the  scenes  through  which  we 
had  wandered.  We  crossed  Into 
this  plain,  by  an  Alpine  bridge,  be- 
low the  overhanging  rocks,  which, 
on  the  left  of  the  torrent,  terminated 
the  lower  end  of  the  ravine.  Be- 
neath these  precipices  we  saw  some 
wretched  cabins,  built,  iji  some 
places,  within  the  crevices  of  the 
rock,  and  in  others  excavated.  This 
was  the  highest  spot  in  the  valley 
inhabited  throughout  the  year. 
Thence  we  proceeded  by  a  path 
through  some  meedowa— the  only 
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piece  of  level  gronnd  that  we  bad 
aeen  aince  the  morning.  It  brought 
.ua  to  Margone,  a  miserable  vil- 
lage, where  there  was  a  chapel. 
Here  we  were  struck  with  the  vigo- 
rous appearance  of  the  inhabitants, 
especially  of  the  women.  Their  fine 
mien  and  tall  forms  were  unlike 
those  of  a  similar  class  in  any  other 
of  the  Piedmontese  valleys.  There 
waa  a  look  of  haughty  independence 
about  them,  but  their  dirty  faces  and 
clothes  were  proofs  that  they  did  not 
often  make  acquaintance  with  the 
bright  streams  of  their  valley.  We 
bad  hoped  that  this  place  was  Usse- 
gliOy  but  we  learnt  that  we  had  yet 
two  long  miles  of  descent  to  make 
before  we  could  reach  iL  We  could 
get  no  refreshment  at  Margone  |  and 
even  if  we  could,  Garinot*s  suspi- 
cion and  his  dislike  of  the  people  of 
the  valley  would  have  induced  him 
to  urge  us  on  quickly.  He  had  the  - 
common  prejudice  of  the  Savoyards 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese valleys  were  thieves  and  mur- 
derers. The  day  was  closing  upon 
usy  and  he  was  impatient  to  get  into 
a  country  more  inhabited.  On 
leaving  Margone,  we  found  a  tolo- 
rable  mountun  road,  with  low  dry- 
stone  w^la  on  either  side.  For 
some  time  we  skirted  the  edge  of  a 
lofty  precipice*  above  a  ravine  of 
treaaendousdepth.  Descending  from 
thia  height,  we  passed  groups  of 
labourcra  returning  from  their  har- 
veatp  and  many  of  them,  generally 
the  women,  bearing  heavy  loads 
upon  their  shoulders,  so  placed  and 
borne,  that  we  were  led  to  conclude 
that  the  ease  with  which  such  loads 
were  carried,  left  them  graceful  and 
firm  when  without  their  burdens. 
Gariaot  recognised  an  old  acquaint- 
ance in  one  of  the  groups. 

Our  course  lay  down  a  succession 
of  steep  descents,  from  one  little 

Slain  of  meadow  to  another,  each 
ecomiog  richer,  until  we  ffot  a- 
mong  trees,  and  more  cultivated 
apots,  and  passed  two  or  three  little 
vlUageii,  and  observed  a  valley  open- 
ing on  the  left  above  Usseglio,  which 
led  by  the  Col  d'Amaa  to  Bessans. 
Soon  after  we  descended  into  the 
litiJe  plain  of  Usseglio,  and  reached 
the  village  Itaelf  after  a  long  and  ad- 
venturous daj's  journey.  On  our 
arriving  there  after  dark,  we  were 
directed  to  what  was  called  an  al- 
beifOi    Certainly  it  waa  not  a  place 
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of  entertainment  for  man,  and  scarce- 
ly for  horse.  A  Frenchman  would 
hardly  have  condescended  to  call  it 
a  cabaret;  and  an  Englishman's 
thoughts,  associated  with  a  pot- 
house, would  certainly  have  been 
raised  to  an  hotel,  compared  with  it ; 
however,  we  only  wanted  rest  and 
refreshment  Alas  I  that  we  should 
have  needed  so  much,  for  these  were 
not  to  be  found  here.  We  ascend- 
ed a  flight  of  dirty  stone  steps  from 
astable,  and.'entered  a  filthy  chamber, 
"  the  parlour,  kitchen,  and  hall ; "  a 
gaunt,  unwashed,  nuisculine-looking 
woman  stood  behind  a  mass  of  ma- 
sonry, in  which  a  pit  or  two  served 
as  fire-places  for  charcoal,  and  the 
rest  of  the  surface  for  the  kitchen 
table^disarranged,  on  some  shelves, 
were  dirty  stone  bottles  containing 
delicious  roaolio,  aquavits,  &c.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  slops  and 
vegetable  parings  and  filth,  six  inches 
thick,  the  accumulation  of  an uns  wept 
floor  for  many  years.  A  steep  lad- 
der led  through  a  hole  into  an  upper 
floor,  where  was  either  a  piggery  or 
a  nursery;  the  inmates  had  been 
disturbed  by  our  arrival,  and  their 
noises  left  the  zoological  genus  un- 
certain, until  we  saw  one  by  one  of 
the  filthy  generation  of  this  house, 
quarrelling  for  precedence,  and 
crawling  a  few  steps  down  the  ladder 
to  look  upon  us.  Young  as  the 
children  were^  they  had  already  ga« 
thered  over  their  otherwise  naked 
bodies  some  portion  of  that  inheri- 
tance which  had  been  squandered 
on  the  floor.  These  imps  stared  and 
grinned  at  us  until  the  gentle  tones 
of  their  grim  mother's  voice  drove 
them  again  into  the  concealment  of 
their  dark  and  dirty  habitation. 

We  succeeded  in  getting  some 
Grisane  and  boiled  eggs,  and  Garinot, 
who  had  observed  our  mode  of  mak- 
ing tea  at  his  house,  having  laboured 
hard  to  clean  some  vessels,  soon  ob- 
tained boiling  water,  and  we  enjoy* 
ed  tlie  refresbiog  beverage  after  our 
day's  walk.  Our  guides  drank  the 
wine  placed  before  them,  and  ob- 
tained something  to  eat  with  appe- 
tites fortunately  not  over  delicate. 
When  we  enquired  about  our  beds, 
we  were  told  that  there  were  none 
in  the  house,  but  that  a  neighbour 
had  prepared  one.  I  wished  to 
sleep  in  the  grange,  or  hay  loft,  but 
this  waa  overruled.  Our  dormitory 
was  in  the  next  bouse  to  the  /an. 
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When  we  retired  to  it,  we  entered  a 
stable  and  ascended  by  a  perpendi- 
cular ladder  to  what  in  fact  wat  a 
loft.  Garraot,  whose  care  had  pro- 
vided this  accommodation,  led  the 
way  with  a  lamp.  On  entering  the 
place  we  saw  by  the  dim  light  in  one 
corner  a  bed  which  was  occupied 
by  two  women !  In  another,  on  the 
floor,  was  the  bed  prepared  for  us. 
In  going  to  examine  it,  I  disturbed 
sundry  cocks  and  hens  at  roost  up- 
on a  pole,  placed  along  over  our 
side  of  the  chamber.  There  were 
many  holes  through  the  walls  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  crawl  througn, 
and  which  appeared  to  communi- 
cate wiih  the  neighbouring  houses. 
There  was  neither  window  nor  door 
except  two  folding  ones^  which 
opened  into  a  yard  below,  and 
through  which  hay  or  corn  could  be 
pitched  up,  and  the  trap  with  the  lad- 
der by  which  we  had  ascended  from 
the  stable.  The  place  was  scarcely 
one  remove  from  the  den  at  the 
syndic^B,  into  which  we  had  first  been 
introduced.  My  friend's  fatigue  had 
given  him  courage  enough  to  take 
possession  of  the  bed.  I  desired 
Garinot  to  get  a  truss  of  straw,  upon 
which  I  threw  myself  wrapped  in 
my  cloak,  but  not  to  sleep.  A  mil- 
lion fleas  soon  took  possession  of  the 
place,  they  had  not  nad  such  a  ffod- 
send  for  some  time,  to  judge  by  tneir 
eagerness  and  appetites— in  defiance 
of  ihem  my  friend  slept  I  could  not, 
for  besides  their  unmerciful  attacks 
upon  me,  demons  seemed  to  have 
beset  the  place,  the  imps  in  the  ad- 
joining regions  set  up  such  diaboli- 
cal yells,  that  the  noise,  joined  to  the 
threats,  uttered  in  an  old  beldame's 
voice,  trying  to  allay  theirs,  was  dis- 
tracting. These  sounds  issued  from 
the  holes  around  us,  like  blasts  from 
Erebus,  and  kept  me  sleepless.  Ah  I 
I  shall  never  forget  the  night,  and  I 
took  care  that  my  friend  should  not, 
for  an  unrelatable  occurrence,  which 
excited  me  to  immoderate  laughter, 
took  place,  and  I  awoke  him  to  wit- 
ness what  he  could  not  have  belie- 
ved upon  my  report  only.  About 
four  o'clock  the  companions  of  our 
chamber  turned  out,  and  soon  after 
Garinot  called  us  to  prepare  for  our 
journey  down  the  valley. 

Having  paid  five  francs  to  the 
mistress  of  the  inn,  and  forty  sous 
for  our  dormitory,  we  departed  from 
Vsseglio.  The  morning  was  beauti- 


ful, and  the  whole  valley  in  singular 
contrast  with  the  savage  dreariness 
of  yesterday's  route.  Noble  trees, 
luxuriant  meadows,  and  com  fields 
enriched  the  course  of  our  march. 
On  departing  from  Usseglio,  we 
looked  up  the  valley  which  led  to 
the  Col  d'Arnas,  and  a  stranger 
would  scarcely  have  suspected  that 
the  paths  through  its  beautiful  ver- 
dure would  lead  to  scenes  perhaps 
even  more  terrific  than  those  of  the 
Lautaret.  A  poet  or  a  moralist 
might  find  in  this  ample  matter  for 
illustration.  Nor  would  the  anti- 
quary  be  quite  out  of  place  here. 
Some  time  since,  an  altar  was  found 
near  Usseglio,  consecrated  to  Her- 
cules, with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 

HER 

CVLI 

M I V  S  7  R I 

VS 

MARCELLYS. 

The  imperfection  in  the  third  line 
has  puzzled  the  antiquaries.  It  has, 
however,  set  them  upon  the  scent- 
that  Usseglio  was  the  Ocelum  men- 
tioned by  Julius  Csesar  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, and,  ergo,  that  he  roust 
have  passed  this  way  when  he  went 
to  meet  the  Hel vetii ;  but  many  simi- 
lar names  are  found  on  the  Pied- 
montese  side  of  the  Alps — such  as 
Exilles  in  the  Pass  of  the  Mont  Ge- 
nevie  and  Usseaux^  at  the  foot  of  the 
Col  de  Sestrieres,  the  latter,  how- 
ever,*D' Anville  has  clearly  shown  to 
have  been  the  Ocelum  of  Julius 
Csesar — but  that  Usseglio  was  an* 
ciently  Ocelum  was  not  the  only 
inference  drawn  by  these  learned 
Oldbucks ;  they  have  asserted  that 
a  Roman  road  passed  through  this 
valley,  and  across  the  Alps.  The 
chief  objection  to  this  conjectuie 
was  its  impossibility  as  far  as  it  re- 
garded a  road  across  the  Alps.  The 
inscription  only  shows  the  occupa- 
tfon  by  the  Romans  of  tliis  valley  In 
common  with  fifty  others,  that  led  to 
the  great  chain ;  not  that  there  waa 
a  road  through  it  across  the  Alps. 
Mines  are  worked  in  the  valley  from 
which  iron  was  drawn  before  record, 
but  they  were  probably  in  operation 
in  the  time  of  the  empire. 

After  leaving  the  neautiful  little 
plain  of  Usseglio,  which  is  about  two 
miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  wide,  our 
course  through  the  valley  was  some- 
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limes  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  at 
others  on  the  mountain  tide,  and 
occasionally  across  the  richest  mea- 
dows. The  road,  as  we  descended, 
greatlj  improved,  it  was  often  excel- 
lenty  and  almost  always  under  the 
shelter  of  magnificent  chestnut  and 
walnut  trees.  The  situation  of  the 
villages,  which  were  numerous,  was 
generally  beautiful,  and  the  journey 
down  the  valley  was  one  of  unmixed 
enjoyment.  We  passed  through  the 
large  village  of  Lemie.  Hitherto 
men  and  women  were  habited  in 
thick  coarse  undyed  woollen  drapery, 
the  men  generally  wearing  it  white, 
the  women  a  sort  of  coffee  colour, 
from  its  mixture  with  black  wool, 
the  head  usually  covered  with  a  large 
black  felt  hat,which  Uie  women  wore 
over  a  white  handkerchief. 

On  the  right  of  the  valley,  in  our 
descent,  Isy  the  mountain  chain 
which  divides  it  from  the  Valley  of 
the  Dolre ;  a  path  across  it  by  the 
Col  de  Colombard  is  the  shortest 
means  of  communicating  between 
Lemie  and  Turin.  Below  Lemie 
we  passed  through  the  villages  of 
Fruchiere,  Guicciardiera,  and  Fu« 
doe.  At  the  latter  there  are  many 
forges  where  the  tilt  hammers  are 
worked  by  the  Vlana,  a  little  stream 
which  flows  into  the  Stura  of  Viu, 
the  river  of  the  valley.  From  Fucine 
the  road  ascends  nearly  a  mile  to 
Viu,  a  neat  little  town  in  a  singularly 
beautiful  situaUon,  surrounded  by 
fruit  and  forest  trees,  and  tlie  people 
were  evidently  wealthy.  Many  of 
the  houses  were  like  little  palaces ; 
in  the  town  we  saw  many  good 
shops,  some  inns  and  a  caf^.  lliere 
was  an  appearance  of  comfort  about 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  coitume  of 
the  women  had  a  touch  of  the  Pari- 
sienne,  which  we  scarcely  expected 
to  find  in  this  retired  valley.  We 
rested  at  an  inn  where  we  procured 
a  tolerable  dinner,  for  which  the 
scoundrel  host  demanded  and  ob- 
tained from  us  fourteen  francs !  for 
until  we  had  paid  it  the  mule  was 
locked  in  pledge  in  the  stable.  The 
women  are  generally  handaome,  yet 
many  of  those  who  are  married  live 
without  much  of  the  society  of  their 
huabands,  for  these  go  to  Turin  as 
servants  in  great  houses,  where  the 
people  of  Viu  are  preferred  in  the 
domestic  capacities  of  cooks  and 
valets  de  chambre.    Thus  it  rarely 

happens  tibial  ofteoer  than  ouce  «• 


year  they  can  obtain  a  short  leave  of 
absence  to  visit  the  homes  of  their 
families.  During  winter  the  still 
lower  classes  of  the  male  population 
go  into  the  Italian  towns  and  seek 
employment  as  porters  and  other 
menial  offices.  In  the  summer  many 
seek  temporary  engagements  in 
Piedmont  and  the  Milanese  in  the 
rice  grounds  during  the  harvest. 

Viu  has  a  court  of  judicature,  two 
fairs  annually,  and  its  church  is  the 
largest  and  most  superb  of  the  three 
valleys  of  Lanzo,  of  which  the  Val 
Viu  is  one.  Its  inhabitants,  and 
those  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood,  exceed  SOOO.     It  holds  fre- 

auent  communication  with  Turin  by 
le  Col  de  St  Jean^  which  leads  at 
once  into  the  plains  of  Piedmont 
over  an  easy  pass.  The  air  of  Viu 
is  considered  so  invigorating,  that 
the  children  of  many  of  the  citizens 
of  Turin  are  sent  here  for  their 
health  during  the  summer. 

Below  Viu^  we  more  than  once, 
on  looking  back  up  the  valley, 
caught  a  view  of  the  vast  Roche 
Melon,  and  we  sometimes  turned  to 
it  to  contrast  its  sterility  with  the 
surrounding  richness  of  the  valley, 
of  which  the  scenery  snd  its  produc- 
tions did  not,  below  Viu,  vary  much 
until  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  La 
Maddalena,  where  we  crossed  the 
Stura,  and  entered  upon  a  miserable 
road,  which  led  up  to  the  Col  do 
Bertrand. 

It  is  difficult  to  Imagine  why,  with 
roads  preserved  so  well  near  Viu, 
those  which  lead  to  it,  from  Lanzo 
to  Maddalena,  should  be  so  bad.  It 
was  really  difficult  to  pass.  It  led 
up  the  mountain  side  over  decom- 
posing serpentine,  either  jutting  up 
in  masses,  or  knee- deep  in  dust  or 
mud. 

As  we  ascended,  we  commanded 
a  fine  view  of  the  valley  we  had  left, 
but  the  scene  was  not  to  be  com* 
pared  with  that  which  burst  upon  us 
when  we  attained  the  high  ridge  of 
the  Col  Bertrand.  Thence  we  saw, 
in  the  depth  far  below  us,  the  valley 
through  which  the  Stura  found  its 
way.  Richly  wooded,  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  were  the  bases  of  the 
mountains  which  bounded  the  deep 
valley.  Beyond  these,  other  magni- 
ficent ranges  rose  above  each  other, 
but,  except  in  occasional  glimpses, 
the  central  chain  was  hidden  in 
Qloudst   b  clear  weattierj  the  Ttew 
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from  where  we  peeeed  miiBt  be  one 
of  the  finest  presented  in  the  Alps. 
Near  to  a  few  houses  forming  the 
Tillage  of  Bernard,  a  wretched  zig- 
zag road  descends  for  a  short  waf. 
In  the  midst  of  it  we  met  a  partj  of 
muleteers — their  mules  laden,  going 
to  Viu.  Mounted  upon  one  of  them 
was  a  beautiful  young  woman,  so 
well  dressed,  that  her  costume 
might  have  passed  unnoticed  in 
London. 

Our  route  lay  for  some  distance 
along  a  road,  upon  the  crest  of 
the  mountain,  presenting  near  its 
termination  a  magnificent  view  up 
the  Val  Forno,  the  longest  of  the 
three  valleys  of  Lanzo ;  the  glimpses 
of  the  snowy  range  tantaiizea  us 
with  some  perception  of  what  we 
lost  in  the  scenery,  but  from  the 
chapel  of  the  Croix  de  Morai  the 
view  was  enchanting.  We  could 
look  hence  into  the  deep  valleys, 
upon  the  confluence  of  two  of  the 
branches  of  the  Stura;  beyond  it  lay 
numerous  villages,  pasturages,  and 
forests,  corn,  and  woodlands,  amidst 
which  the  villages  and  habitations 
sparkled.  Contrasted  with  this  fer- 
tility, the  ground  we  were  upon, 
and  a  lofty  mountain  on  the  right, 
were  sterile.  On  this  mountain, 
which  was  at  a  much  greater  eleva- 
tion than  that  upon  which  we  were, 
is  built  the  chapel  or  sanctuary  of 
Saint  Ignatius — one  of  those  holy 
places  of  Catholic  pilgrimage,  which 
derive  half  their  sanctity  from  their 
elevation.  A  celebrated  festival  isheld 
there  in  the  beginning  of  August — 
the  Sunday  preceding  St  Lawrence's 
day — it  is  visited  by  such  crowds,  that 
they  are  said  to  amount  to  one-sixth 
of  the  whole  population  of  these  val- 
leys, and  numbers  of  the  devotees 
come  even  from  Turin.  Those  who 
come  from  a  distance,  or  who  are 
prompted  by  devotion,  or  to  whom 
It  is  enjoined  as  a  penance,  arrive  on 
the  Saturday  evening,  and  employ 
that  night  in  confession  to  a  great 
number  of  priests,  who  are  altvays 
to  be  found  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
mand by  sinners.  One  of  the  night 
ceremonies  is  to  perform  the  A>». 
vaine—i\\dX  is,  to  walk  nine  times 
round  the  exterior  of  the  church  and 
recite  prayers.  Those  who  cannot 
resist  sleep  lie  on  the  pavement  of 
the  church,  which,  during  the  night, 
Is  Illuminated,  so  that  they  cannot 
ikttlk  without  deteetlon.    The  Sun^ 
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day,  however,  preaenta  a  mwe  ex- 
traordinary scene.  An  immenee 
crowd  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  condi- 
tions, or,  asit  may  be  Anglicized,  tag- 
rag  and  bob- tail,  perform  other  Neu- 
vaines;  and  as  after  the  ninth  round 
they  are  permitted  to  retire,  and  ac- 
cessions of  pilgrims  or  devotees  are 
made  hourly,  this  extraordinary  pro- 
cession continues  all  day,  as  each,  on 
his,  or  her,  arrival  falls  into  the  ranks, 
and  then,  after  the  nine  turns,  falls 
out  to  join  parties  at  bowls,  drinking, 
or  gaming,  having  thus  balanced 
their  account  of  sin  for  the  year  by 
the  mystical  nine  turns  made  round 
the  sanctuary,  for  the  glory  of — the 
priests  I 

From  the  Croix  de  Mora'i  the  de- 
scent is  by  a  miserable  road  down 
the  side  of  the  most  barren  mountain 
I  ever  saw ;  perhaps  appearing  worse 
from  its  striking  contrast  to  the  rich- 
ness  of  the  valley  on  the  other  side. 
Yet  at  its  base  we  got  into  a  beauti- 
ful spot,  the  Plan  dela  Caslegna,  but 
from  this  oasis  to  the  river  it  again 
changed,  and  we  encountered  for 
twenty  minutes  the  worst  road  we 
had  met  with  since  we  left  Viu. 
Havingreached  the  Stura,  we  crossed 
it  by  the  hridge  of  Germagnano  into 
the  road  which  led  up  to  the  valley  a 
of  Lanzo;  this  was  better,  but  not  so 
much  improved,  at  least  in  width, 
but  that  we  narrowly  escaped  the 
fate  of  Regulus,  for  two  mules  laden 
with  sacks  of  nails  from  the  forges 
of  Mezzenile,  or  some  other  in  the 
Val  Forno,  on  their  way  to  Lanzo, 
overtook  us,  and  we  had  great  diffi- 
culty to  escape  the  points  protruding 
through  the  sacks.  About  half  a 
league  before  our  arrival  at  Lanzo, 
we  passed  a  capitaMooking  inn,  with 
large  stables  and  premises,  recently 
buUt  by  a  M.  Caveglia.  It  must  have 
been  in  anticipation  of  the  govern- 
ment forming  new  and  good  roads  to 
these  valleys,  otherwise  one- tenth  of 
their  cost  might  as  usefully  and  more 
wisely  have  been  expended.  We 
had  not  seen  such  an  establishment 
fur  some  time,  and  were  strongly 
disposed  to  finish  our  day's  work 
there,  but  Garinot  recommended  us 
to  go  on  to  Lanzo.  We  left  it,  how- 
ever, with  reluctance.  There  is  evi- 
dently a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Sardinian  government  to  improve 
the  roads  of  the  country,  and  H.  Ca- 
veglia has  perhaps  been  eneouraeed 
in  Sit  ondertaking  by  (be  authorltSBt. 
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The  dlspoial  of  the  rich  resourcea  of 
these  vuleyt  in  timber,  metals,  and 
agrieuUural  produce  would  be  bet- 
ter aided  by  a  wlee  government  than 
thef  have  hitherto  been,  if  the  roads 
were  improTsd.  The  three  valleys  of 
Laozo — the  Viu,  the  Ala,  and  the 
Forno — collectively  contain  22,000 
inhabitants,  and  nearly  all  communi- 
cation must  pass  by  this  establieh- 
ment  of  M.  Caveglia,  which  is  a  most 
serrioeable  station  to  the  carriers 
and  muleteers. 

We    came   upon   Lanso   rather 
abruptly.    Its  situation,  approaching 
it  from  the  mountains,  U  striking. 
We  passed   l>eneath   steep   rocky 
slopce  fiunnoanted  by  old  buildings, 
Mian  In  character,  having  loggias, 
er  open  galleries,  but  in  a  state  of 
such  wretched   dilapidation  that  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  for  having  passed 
safely  below  them  sprung  almost  in- 
voluntarily from  the  heart    We  en- 
tered Lanzo  by  a  passage,  not  strictly 
a  gatewmy,  beneath  some  houses,  and 
ascending  a  steep  narrow  street  by 
a  series  of  low  paved   terraces  or 
broad  steps,   attained   the   highest 
pu-t  of  the  town — the  grand  place. 
We  had  then  to descendon  the  other 
side  by  similar  steps,  which  lessened 
the  danger  of  the  descent,  and  passed 
down  the  long  steep  principal  street, 
stared  at  by  nearly  aA  the  2000  inha- 
bitants of  Lanso,  who  presented  the 
most  banditti-looking  collection  of 
Impudent  rascals  I  ever  saw,  even  in 
the  north  of  Italy.    There  were  seve- 
ral inns  In  the  town,  but  none  very 
promising  in  appearance,    and  our 
enqutrlea  for  the  best,  obtained  for 
ua  almost  as  many  different  answers 
as  there  were  inns  to  recommend. 
At  length,  a  respectable- looking  old 
genUeraan  cautiously,  to  avoid  jeal- 
ousy, hinted  to  us  that  the  Capella 
Verde  was  the  most  fit  to  receive  us, 
and  we  took  up  our  quarters  there, 
and  found  more  comfort  and  atten- 
tion within,  than  there  was  promise 
of  without.    Here  we  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  settle  our  account  with 
the  syndic  and  Master  Trag.    The 
modest  confidence  of  the  latter  was 
instantly  shown  on  his  expectation 
that  he  should  receive  from  us  five 
times  as  much  as  his  services  were 
worth — with  him  it  was  a  matter  of 
business — we    offered    bim     two 
Napoleony,   wbleh  bo  refus«4   to 
take»  and  walked  off  sulkily ;  the 
syndic  very  properly  would  not  be 


a  party  to  Traces  account;  we  gave 
Garinot  two  Napoleons,  for,  though 
Trag  bad  a  mule,  he  had  deceived 
us  m  stating  that  he  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  route,  whilst  with- 
out the  syndic  we  could  not  have 
accomplished  the  jonrney.  The  latter 
said  he  was  quite  contented,  and 
should  have  been  with  whatever  we 
had  chosen  to  give  him;  this  obtained 
for  bim  alittle  additional  gratuity,  and 
we  gave  bim  some  of  the  best  wine 
the  inn  afforded.  Our  kindness  to 
Garinot  increased  the  anger  of  Trag, 
with  whom  we  refused  to  hold  any 
further  intercourse,  having  left  the 
two  Napoleons  for  him  whenever  he 
chose  to  take  them,  but  not  a  sous 
more,  not  even  a  glass  of  the  wine 
given  to  the  syndic.  At  length  the 
fellow  came  sneaking  for  the  money, 
asking  for  the  addition  of  a  franc — 
half  a  franc — two  sous.  We  were  in- 
flexible ;  he  then  took  the  two  Napo- 
leons, and  finished  by  offering  his 
services,  and  those  of  bis  mule,  to 
take  us  the  next  day  to  Pont  for  one 
half  the  money,  in  proportion  to  the 
time  of  service,  that  he  had  just  re- 
ceived. Garinot  we  found  through- 
out a  well  informed,  trustworthy, 
brave,  respectable  man ;  and  Trag  a 
fawning  rascal.  In  the  syndic  en- 
tire confidence  may  be  placed  by 
any  traveller  who  desires  to  enjoy 
some  davs'  sport  among  the  chamois 
in  the  high  mountains  of  the  Mau- 
rienne.  A  messenger  sent  from 
Lanslebourg  would  reach  him  at 
Bessans  in  two  or  three  hours,  and 
he  expressed  to  us  his  readiness  to 
attend  to  any  enquiry  made  after 
him  by  an  English  traveller. 

After  having  enjoyed  the  first  com- 
fortable bed  that  we  had  been  in 
since  we  left  Lanslebourg,  and  paid 
a  very  moderate  bill  at  toe  Capella 
Verde,  we  hired,  but  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, a  light  carriage  with  a  pair 
of  horses  to  take  us  to  Pont  in  the 
Val  d'orca.  The  road  was  flat  to- 
wards the  plains  from  Lanzo.  On 
our  left  was  the  range  of  Monte 
Timone,  which  sloped  down  into  the 
plains.  The  road- side  was  planted 
with  acacias  and  mulberry-trees,  and 
the  vines,  Indian  corn,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  rich  and  cultivated  lands 
marked  our  course  to  Cirie.  We 
passed  through  many  villages,  which, 
umldst  scenes  so  rieb«  bore  a  corres- 
ponding appearance  of  wealth  and 
comforti  compared  with  the  means 
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of  the  mountaibeers  we  had  so  re* 
cently  left  ttruggliog  in  high  regions 
with  a  sterile  soil.  The  towers  of 
the  .village  churches  had  now  become 
those  light  and  lofty  structures  for 
which  Piedmont  is  celebrated;  the 
houses  were  entirely  Italian,  and  the 
town  of  Cirie;  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles  from  Turin,  had  its  shops  be- 
neath deep  arcades,  common  in  Pied- 
mont»ontne  sides  of  the  streets,  which 
sheltered  the  passengers  from  the  sun 
or  the  rain.  At  Cirie  we  turned  off 
on  the  left  out  of  the  high-road  which 
leads  to  Turin  from  Lanzo.  Our  pos- 
tilion had  to  enquire  the  way,  for 
the  journey  to  Pont  is  not  very  often 
made  direct  from  Lanzo.  We  had 
another  example  in  the  fears  of  our 
conductor  of  the  bad  opinion  held 
of  a  neighbouring  people,  or  of  the 
dangers  of  a  road  to  which  they  are 
not  accustomed;  he  drove  in  con- 
stant fear  of  being  attaclced ;  it  is 
certain  that  the  Savoyards  think  of 
the  Pledmontese,  and  the  Piedmon- 
tese  of  their  countrymen  of  a  neigh* 
bouring  village  or  valley,  that  they 
are  a  set  of  villains,  but  I  have  uni« 
formly  found  them  civil,  and  have 
rarely  doubted  my  security  among 
them.  The  road  from  Cirie  was 
tolerably  good,  between  vineyards 
and  hedge-rows,  until  we  entered 
upon  an  extensive  dreary  common, 
one  of  the  finest  places  for  cut- 
throat practice  in  the  world.  It  was 
covered  with  deep  sand  pits,  among 
which  the  heavy  road  wound  its 
sinuous  course  across  several  miles 
of  this  open  country,  a  vast  plain 
stretching  away  on  the  right  and  Uie 
left,  with  very  few  trees  and  no  ha- 
bitation in  sight ;  here  our  postilion 
informed  us  a  grand  review  of 
10,000  troops,  by  the  King,  was  to 
take  place  next  week.  After  encoun- 
tering the  worst  part  of  the  road  to- 
ward the  termination  of  the  com- 
mon, we  descended  into  a  valley, 
and  soon  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Pronto,  with  its  old  castle  grimly 
overhanging  the  road  a  little  beyond 
it.  We  crossed  Uie  river  Malione,  one 
of  the  small  tributaries  of  the  Orca. 
On  the  other  side  we  ascended  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  for  some  way. 


and  through  the  village  of  Buzano ; 
here  the  plains  skirted  the  mountains, 
and  the  scenery  was  rich  and  beau- 
tiful ;  numerous  villages  with  their 
superb  towers,  and  Uie  campagnas 
of  the  rich  proprietors  surrounded 
with  vines;  mulberry  and  fruit  trees 
studded  the  rising  grounds  and 
slopes  of  the  hills.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  these  villages,  through 
which  we  passed,  was  VaJperga, 
celebrated  throughout  Piedmont  for 
the  great  height  and  singular  beauty 
of  its  campanile.  Before  reaching 
the  village,  we  entered  upon  the 
high-road  between  Turin  and  Cour- 
gne,  and  few  countries  can  boast  in 
such  great  lines  of  communication 
of  roads  better  formed  or  preserved. 
Courgne  is  a  large  town,  one  of  a 
great  number  which,  lying  out  of  the 
usual  line  of  strangers  travelling  in 
Piedmont,  are  little  known,  but 
which  contain  numerous  inhabitants^ 
who  are  rich  and  active  as  manufac- 
turers in  cloths,  Uie  metals,  tanne- 
ries, &c.,  and  they  possess  many 
local  advantages,  being  near  enough 
to  the  streams  and  torrents  to  avail 
themselves  of  water  power  for  Uieir 
machinery.  Better  society  is  found 
there,  and  more  comforts,  than  in 
places  of  greater  pretence.  .We  did 
not  drive  through  the  town,  but  as 
we  skirted  it  we  saw  many  capital 
houses,  and  some  beautiful  women, 
clean,  well  dressed,  d  la  mode  de  ville. 
Below  Courgne  we  crossed  Uie  Orca, 
and  soon  after  turned  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  Hitherto  we  had 
had  fine  weather,  but  it  now  changed, 
a  torrent  of  rain  descended  which 
obliged  us  to  close  the  carriage,  and 
concealed  from  us  the  beauUful 
country  which  we  had  been  led  to 
believe  we  should  pass  through  on 
the  road  to  Pont.  This,  however,  was 
the  only  hard  rain  wo  had  encoun- 
tered for  a  month,  and  we  submitted 
to  it  with  tolerable  patience.  Before 
we  reached  the  town  the  rain  ceased, 
and  we  were  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
entrance  to  this  most  picturesque 
place,  with  its  old  feudal  casUes  and 
towers,  and  the  vineyards,  and 
forests,  and  mountains  with  which 
it  is  surrounded* 
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lit  our  last  number  wo  took  occa- 
fiion  to  lay  before  the  public  a  more 
full  and  detailed  relation  of  tbe  Prus- 
8o- Germanic  Custom-house  League, 
its  contemplated  objects,  its  proMble 
prospective  operation^  with  the  frau- 
dulent pretences  on  which  it  was 
based^  and  by  which  it  was  sought  to 
be  justified,  than  had  hitherto  appear- 
ed. With  the  evidence  of  facts  and 
figures,  in  their  main  conclusions  un- 
impeachable, the  utter  groundless- 
ness of  the  charge  wLlch  has  been  tbe 
eternal  theme  of  half-witted  econo- 
mists at  home,  and  designing  states- 
men abroad,  imputing  the  restrictive 
rigours  of  foreign  commercial  sys- 
teois  to  the  illiberality  of  our  own, 
was,  in  the  case  of  Prussia  at  least, 
for  our  labours  extended  no  farther, 
decisively  demonstrated. 

Dismissing  the  chimerical  conceits 
of  war- hunting  philosophy,  we  turn 
to  matter  more  worthy  our  consi- 
deration. There  is  scarcely  any 
question  of  foreign  policy  into  the 
solution  of  which  the  concerns  of 
foreign  commerce  do  not  largely 
enter.  There  is  no  nation  upon 
earth  so  purely  commercial  in  its 
character  and  pursuits  as  this,  and 
none  with  so  large  a  stake  of  mate- 
rial interests  risked  upon  the  issue  . 
of  every  political  movement.  We 
have  no  dreams  of  restless  ambition 
to  be  indulged — no  conquests  save 
those  of  industry  to  pant  after — of 
the  resplendent  trophies  of  succes- 
ful  war  and  national  glory  we  have 
enoiigli  and  more  than  enough  for 
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immorUiHty  in  the  page  of  history. 
Rich,  however,  as  we  are,  in  all  that 
constitutes  a  nation's  honour,  safety, 
and  happiness,  our  stored  up  trea- 
sure msy  not  be  idly  played  with  or 
dilapidated.  It  is  the  half  ruined 
gamester  only  that  puts  all  to  ha- 
zard on  one  throw  in  a  paroxysm  of 
blind  passion,  and  the  forlorn  chance 
of  revenge ;  It  is  Quixote  redivivus 
alone  that  would  range  Uie  world  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  kingdoms  or 
of  peoples.  We  cannot  afford  to  sa- 
crifice sense  to  sensibility,  nor  to 
squander  national  resources  for  tbe 
sole  object  of  succouring  the  oppres- 
sed of  other  realms  and  crushing  a 
heartless  oppressor — wealthy  though 
we  be,  and  powerful  as  wealthy. 
Deeply  as  we  sympathize  with  the 
wrongs — profoundly  as  we  venerate 
the  patriots — dearly  as  we  love  the 
gallant  people — of  Poland,  we  would 
not  have  counselled  war  with  the 
Autocrat  and  his  powerful  neigh- 
bours leagued  against  her  in  her 
ill-timed  though  iioly  insurrection, 
because  it  becomes  not  the  rulers  of 
an  empire  to  hazard  its  permanent 
welfare  for  the  gratification  of  sym- 
pathy and  feeling  alone.  Kor  would 
we  have  warred  to  impose  compul- 
sory freedom  on  Belgium,  Portugal, 
and  Spain.  Ko  state  may  safely  dis- 
solve Uie  bonds  of  various  alliance, 
and  abandon  the  interests  of  self  for 
such  indulgence.  But  when  the 
necessity  of  self-preservation  com- 
bines with  tbe  generous  sentinents 
of  tiftture^  then  nay  the  stateaman 
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unlock  the  treasured- up  remem- 
brance of  the  injuries  of  a  noble 
race,  and,  whilst  he  stretches  forth 
the  arm  of  might  to  avenge  them, 
solace  himself  with  the  grateful  re- 
flection that  he  is  exacting  also  a 
merited  retribution  for  insult  offered 
or  damage  caused  to  the  land  with 
whose  destinies  he  is  specially 
charged.  That  moment  may,  or  may 
not  be  fast  approaching — portentous 
signs  are  abroad — let  us  in  that  case 
pray  for  a  pilot  skilled  and  courage- 
ous to  weather  the  storm,  under 
whose  guidance  we  may  confident- 
ly dare  the  raging  elements,  without 
fear  of  the  quicksands  and  shallows 
on  which  it  has  been  our  luckless 
fate  so  often  to  have  latterly  ground- 
ed. 

Whilst,  therefore,  as  our  prece« 
ding  observations  are  intended  to 
demonstrate,  we  disclaim  all  com- 
munion with  the  ajgitators  who  pro- 
claim a  crusade  or  principles  or  of 
chivalry;  whilst  we  maintain  with 
earnestness  that  our  policy  ought  to 
be  eminently  peace  and  conserva- 
tion abroad,  no  less  than  at  home,  it 
is  impossible  to  dissemble  the  fact 
that  the  designs  of  Russia,  scarcely 
disguised,  combined  with  her  past 
usurpations,  seem  so  closely  to  threat- 
en the  continuance  of  the  social  and 
material  prosperity  of  the  empire, 
that  it  is  time  to  familiarize  our  minds 
with  the  possibility  of  closer  con- 
flict than  the  interchanges  of  diplo- 
macy.    The  British  minister  that 
should  stand  quiescently  by  whilst 
she  possessed  herself  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  finally  closed  the  Dar- 
danelles against  our  marine,  commer- 
cial or  royal,  would  deserve  to  ex- 
piate on  the  scaffold  his  treachery  or 
imbecility.     We  have  now,  indeed, 
and  we  have  had,  men  of  state  that 
have  bid  high  for  the  penalty ;  for 
no  man,    whatever  his  feelings  of 
party,  with  a  spark  of  patriotism  in 
his  breast,  will  deny  that  the  treaty 
of  Unkiar  Skelessi  is  a  monument  of 
eternal  disgrace  to  Earl  Grey  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  as  it  is  of  disho- 
nour and  degradation  to  their  coun- 
try.   The  facts,  well  known  as  they 
are,  may,  for  the  sake  of  connexion, 
be  simply  repeated.    After  the  vic- 
tory of  Koniah   in   1832,  Ibrahim 
Pacha  was  advancing  upon  Constan- 
inople.    The  Porte  applied  to  Eng- 
ma  as  to  its  oldest  mend  for  sue* 


cour  or  mediation,  with  ample  offers 
of  commercial  privileges  for  indem- 
nity ;  a  threat    would  have  stayed 
the  Egyptian  in  his  career — two  men- 
of-war  off  the  coast  of  Syria  or  the 
port  of  Alexandria  would  even,  in 
the  case  of  recusancy,  have  enforced 
obedience;  nor  threat,  nor  media- 
tion, nor  succour  was  yielded  to  re- 
scue the  Turkish  empire  from  im- 
pending destruction.     On  Wednes- 
day,   the    29th    August,  being  the 
last  day  but  one  of  the  Session  1833, 
the  explanation,  shameful  as  riii vei- 
ling, of  Lord  Palmerston  to  Parlia- 
ment was,  that  '*  without  giving  any 
very  detailed    explanation   of   the 
matter,  he  would  only  remind  the 
House  that  then  we  were  embarked 
in  naval  operations  on  the  North  Sea, 
and  on  t/ie  coast  of  Holland,  and  were 
under  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
another  naval  force  on  the  coast  of 
Portugal;  **  therefore  we  had  not  a 
ship  to  spare.   We  were  blockading 
or  observing  two  petty  states,  with 
which,  but  for  silly  intervention,  we 
could   have  had   no   relations  but 
those  of  amity,  and  out  of  our  vaunt- 
ed naval  force  could  not  find  where- 
with to  furnish  a  commodore's  pen- 
nant for  a  service  more  vitally  im- 
Sortant  to  our  interests  than  Holland, 
»elgium,  and  Portugal  in  the  lump. 
This  was  not  all ;  the  secretary  far- 
ther stated  that,  so  far  even  from 
"  Russia  having  expressed  any  jea- 
lousy  as  to  granting  that  assistance, 
the  Russian  Ambassador  ofllicidlly 
communicated  to  him,  while  the  re- 
quest (of  Turkey)  was  still  under 
consideration,  that  he  had  learned 
that  such  an  application  had  been 
made,  and  that  from  the  interest  taken 
by  MussiQ  in  the  maintenance  and  pre-- 
servation  of  the  Turkish  empire,  it 
would  afford  satisfaction  if  they  (the 
Grey    Ministry)    could  find  them- 
selves able  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest."    Could  folly  go  farther  than 
this  avowal  ?    Could  the  nakedness 
of  the  land  or  its  rulers  be  more 
ingenuously  exposed  ?    Yet  the  Re- 
formed House  cried  "  Hear,  hear  1  *' 
and   the    Birmingham  patriot   was 
"  thanhfur  to  the  noble  Lord.    The 
fact  was,  that  the  cunning  Egyptian 
had  thrown  the  dust  of  the  desert 
into  the  eyes  of  the  man  of  State  ; 
under  the   tutelage  of   Bontenieff, 
dazzling  offers  were  made  on  his 
party  and  thence  the  disinterested 
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proffer  of  Lieven^  and  the  compli- 
mentary rejection  of  aid  hj  Palmer- 
Bton.  Ships  of  war  there  were  rot« 
ting,  in  harbour  in  plenty;  there 
wanted  recently  no  application  to 
Parliament  to  job  Lord  Durham  and 
his  suite  to  St  Petersburg  in  two 
men-of-war.  Individually  and  gene- 
rally our  inclination  leads  us  to  speak 
as  to  think  of  Earl  Grey  with  respect 
as  an  honourable  man  and  a  consist- 
ent statesman;  age  had  impaired  his 
faculties,  and  the  clamours  of  a  fa- 
mily brood,  interminable  in  its  rami- 
fications, preyed  upon  his  weakness, 
if  not  upon  his  affections.  Under 
cover  of  the  Reform  mania,  he  had 
gorged  them  with  place  and  sinecure 
to  an  extent  such  as  Minister  never 
before  had  dared  towards  kinship ;  a 
show  of  public  economy  was  deemed 
necessary  to  coat  over  the  extravagan- 
ces of  nepotism  ;  maritime  succour  to 
Turkey, therefore,  wasrefused  on  the 
ground  of  expense,  when  one  year's 
salary  of  all  the  Greys  would  have 
defrayed  it  twice  over.  The  sequel 
is  soon  told.  Upon  our  refusal  the 
Sultan, en  dernier  r^^or^,  thre  whimself 
into  the  arms  of  Russia.  Soon  from 
Sevastopol  a  fleet  and  army  an- 
chored in  the  roadstead  of  the  Sera- 
glio; Ibrahim  retired  at  the  Musco- 
vite command,  and  the  grateful  Ot- 
toman was  but  too  happy  to  get  rid 
of  his  hated  Russian  guests,  by  8i^« 
ing  any  thing  and  every  thing.  By 
a  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of  Un- 
kiar  Skelessi,  the  passage  of  the  Dar. 
danelles  to  the  ships  of  all  nations 
was  made  contingent  on  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  Czar;  and  of  that 
secret  article,  so  excellently  well 
was  the  Foreign  Office  administered 
abroad  as  at  home,  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston  was  not  ashamed  to  declare, 
in  the  face  of  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, that  he  was  indebted  for  the 
knowledge  of  it,  not  to  the  undecei- 
vable  penetration  of  an  ambassa- 
dor, but  to  the  masterly  correspond- 
ence of  a  newspaper  (the  Morning 
Herald)  from  the  Turkish  capital. 
In  the  official  manifesto  of  the  Go- 
vernment, entitled  the  "Reform 
Ministry,  and  the  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment," published  at  the  close  of  the 
Session  1633,  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
graceful business  is  skimmed  over 
in  two  paragraphs,  one  of  which  ad- 
mits that  the  Eastern  question  was 
one  which  the  *'  Governments  of 
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Europe  were  entitled  to  look  upon 
as  a  matter  in  which  their  own  inte- 
rests were  directly  involved,"  and 
the  other  winds  up  the  allusion  to 
the  departure  of  the  Russians  from 
Constantinople,  and  Ibrahim  Pacha 
from  Kutaich,  with  the  bombastic 
announcement  that  "  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  British  Gbvernment  to 
take  care  that  neither  shall  return 
again."  Magnificent  bravado  I  J5e//a, 
horrida  bella^  should  the  Autocrat 
again  presume  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion contemptuously  declined  by  us; 
and  nothing  less  than  war,  with  its 
expenditure  and  horrors,  is  to  be  vi- 
sited upon  us  on  the  recurrence  of  an 
event,  theprimaryoccurr^nceof  which 
might  have  been  averted  by  a  mes- 
sage to  Grand  Cairo,  and  its  echo  to 
Asia  Minor,  borne  by  \Xwo  of  the 
men-of-war  which  were  inglorious- 
ly  tossing  to  and  fro  in  the  fogs  off 
the  Scheldt,  or  riding  for  months  at 
anchor,  under  one  Captain  Grey,  in 
the  pleasant  bay  of  Naples,  whilst 
Lord  Poneonby  was  perfecting  his 
preparatory  studies  for  Turkish 
diplomacy  amidst  the  Neapolitan 
witcheries  of  "  opera,  play,  and 
ball."  The  war  and  the  waste  of 
war  is  only  in  prospect  as  yet ;  but 
we  have  a  foretaste  already  of  its 
sweets,  and  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
economy  of  "candle-endsand  cheese- 
parings," in  the  usual  Whig  fashion 
of  abolishing  a  score  of  place  patro- 
nage and  originating  commissioner- 
ships  by  hundreds.  For  whereas  the 
navy  of  Great  Britain  was  ransacked 
in  vain  in  1832  for  a  brace  of  war 
boats,  in  1834  and  since  we  have  had 
whole  squadrons  parading  it  in  the 
Levant,  now  peeping  into  the  Dar- 
danelles, now  careening  at  Smyrna. 
It  is  not  our  object  in  this  paper  to 
enter  upon  an  examination  of  the 
designs  of  Russia,  or  into  a  disquisi- 
tion upon  the  course  of  policy  or  of 
action  by  which  she  has,  with  no  un- 
skilled hand,  advanced  them.  The 
former  indeed  require  no  illustra- 
tion, since  their  gradual  accomplish- 
ment forms  no  small  portion  of  the 
history  of  Europe  and  Asia  for  the 
last  sixty  years.  Neither  of  one  or 
the  other  have  we  any  fresh  revela- 
tion to  make  at  present^  whatever 
hereafter  we  may  purpose  on  more 
convenient  occasions.  We  may, 
however,  previous  to  commencing 
the  second  branch  of  our  subjecr, 
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Foreign  Commerce,  be  permitted  to  but  a  breath  to  kindle — and  then 
observe,  that  the  fa^  error  of  Nava«  she  may  be  called  on  for  help  as 
rinofacilitated,ifit  did  not  accelerate,  heretofore,  or  she  will  enact  the 
the  passage  of  the  Balkan,  and  that  part  of  protector,  as  of  ancient  right, 
nothing  short  of  the  Duke  of  Wei-  whether  it  be  prayed  as  a  boon  or 
lington'B  decision,  enforced  with  an  no.  She  will  admit  no  claim  of  Eng- 
embassy   of   men-of-war  at    their  land,  nor  acknowledge  any  petition 
mouth,   prevented  the  Dardanelles  for  her  interference,  but  answer  our 
from  becoming,  in  1828,  as  now  they  demands  and  our  proffers  for  share 
are,    Russian,  and  the   Muscovite  in  the  Eastern  adjustment,  by  point- 
eagle  from  perching  on  the  topmost  ing  to  our  arrogant  exclusion  of  her, 
minaret  of    St  Sophia.     Had  the  our  monopoly  of  all  influence   in 
Councils  of  1832  exhibited  one  tithe  the  affairs  of  the  West.     We  must 
of  the  prudence  and  spirit  of  that  day  not,  we  hope  that  even  under  our 
— had  the  same  forecasting  policy  present  blundering  rule  we  tcill  not, 
been  pursued — we  should  not  need  be  denied.    For  us  the  Eastern  is 
now  to  be  loitering  before  the  stable  no  question  of  puling  sensibilities 
door  after  the  steed  had  been  stolen,  about  Miguelite  tyranny  and  Carlist 
But  this  being  our  luckless  position,  superstition — it  is   one  of  the  last 
and  having  by  irresolution  converted  import;  for  Austria  it  is  one  of  life 
the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  into  and  death.    Let  our  readers  cast 
a  foregone  conclusion,  that  ground  their    eyes   on  the   map   over  the 
for  action  appears  to  be  cut  away  Algerine    territory,  French  —  over 
from  under  us.  There  seems,  there-  Egypt,  by  position  and  commerce 
fore,  no  option  left  but  to  wait  upon  half  French— Greece,  and  part  of  its 
Providence  and  provide  forthe  chap-  Archipelago,  Russian — and  Constan- 
ter  of  accidents,  which  for  the  great-  tinople  and  the  Bosphorus,  Russian 
est  statesman  is  the  most  delicate  too.     Ooce  in  possession  of  the  keys 
and  difficult  game  to  manage.    The  of  the  Euxine,  what  shall  prevent 
man  of  common- place  loses  temper,  Russia,  at  her  ease,  from  construct- 
and  if  material  force  be  with  him,  ing  fleets  to  dispute   with   us  the 
cuts  the  knot   with  the  sword,  as  mastery  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
recent  examples  testify  in  Belgium,  after,  of  all  other  seas?    She  will 
Portugal,  and  Spain.  It  is  for  master  have  a  land-locked  ocean  impervi- 
minds  alone,  as  those  we  late  pos-  ous  to  our  attacks,  wherein  to  train 
sessed,  as  those  arrayed  against  us  a  hardy  race  of  seamen  by  the  exclu- 
in  Russia  or  Prussia,  to  play  coolly  sive  commercial  navigation   of   its 
and  warily  with  time,  whilst  they  extended  shores.  The  United  States, 
lose  not  a  motion  of  his  scythe,  and  her  firm  and   fast  allies   (opposed 
step  the  foremost  into  each  breach  it  though  they  be,  according  to  the  fan- 
makes.  Russia  will  hardly  attempt  a  tastic  category  of  principles),a]ready 
coup-dc-main   upon  Constantinople,  competes,  or  threatens  to  compete, 
for  that  would  place  the  ball  at  our  with  our  supremacy  in  the  Atlantic 
feet  by  arousing  Europe  as  one  man  and  Pacific:  will  it  tend  to  mode- 
against  her.    She  does  not  use  to  rate  their  ambition  or  their  emula- 
work   so   openly,  to   combine  her  tion  to  see  us   matched  or  chased 
means   so   close   to  home.     When  away  from  the  Mediterranean  ?  But 
most  laboriously  as  silently  mining  the  question  is  no  less  one  of  tran- 
in  the  East,  she  is  heard  most  loudly  scendent  interest  commercially,  than 
protocoling  in  the  West.     While  politically,  of  safety  and   national 
moving  her  martial  phalanxes    to-  honour.    The  traffic  of  Turkey  £u- 
wards  Stamboul,  she  delights  that  ropean,  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  tran- 
the  noise  of  their   march   and  the  sit  trade  to  Persia,  consists  almost 
clangour    of  their   arms    shall  be  purely  of  British  manufactures  for 
drowned  in  the  thunders  of  the  mon-  our  exports — of  manufactures  which 
$tre  mortiere,  or  lost  in  the  cannonades  are  prohibited  in  Russia  Proper,  and 
of  Oporto  or  the  fusillades  of  Bis-  would  therefore  be  no  less  arbitrari- 
cay.     She  may,  therefore,  she  will,  ]y  prohibited   in   Turkey  Russian, 
doubtless,  in  season  good,  embroil  What  the  state   of  manufacturing 
once  more  the  Porte  with  the  Egyp-  interests  is,  we  may  shortly  advert 
tian  satrap— fire  scarcely  kept  down  to.  Whatever  therefore  the  opening 
yet  glows  in  the  embers,  and  wants  created  by  Russian  Intrigue,   and 
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whenever,  whether  by  Bchisin  be- 
tween the  Sultan  and  the  Ei^yptian 
rebel,  or  by  added  provocation  to 
Austria,  we  trust  that  Great  Britain 
will  be  found  to  take  the  position 
that  becomes  her.  If  the  coDJunc- 
tore  be  provided  agidnst  and  acted 
upon,  when  it  arrives,  with  resolu- 
tion and  without  hesitation,  there 
will  be  no  war — there  need  be  none. 
Aggression  is  not  averted  by  sub- 
mission but  invited,  as  on  this  special 
question  we  have  seen.  Neverthe* 
less,  a  calm  and  cool  calculation  of 
all  contingencies  must  be  taken  into 
the  account  of  measures,  for  we  do 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  right  of 
uarch  embarrassment :  nor  that^  if 
the  principle  that  "free  bottoms 
make  free  goods"  be  ever  admitted 
in  maritime  warfare — and  in  land 
hosUlities  it  would  be  treated  as  an 
untenable  absurdity — then  farewell 
to  "  all  our  greatness." 

We  have  watched  the  course  of 
the  London  and  provincial  press 
on  this  subject  with  interest;  the 
latter  has  taken  the  moderate 
and  national  tone  which  is  in  unison 
with  our  own  convictions.  But  al« 
though  the  great  majority  of  the 
metropolitan  journals  are  some  of 
them  in  advance  of  us,  and  even  too 
susceptible  upon  this  subject,  and 
others  equally  calm  and  resolved 
with  ourselves,  we  have  observed 
with  pain,  but  without  surprise,  that 
a  certain  anti*national  infatuation 
prevails  in  some  quarters  to  the 
advantage  of  Russia.  We  think 
too  highly  of  our  contemporaries, 
whatever  their  party  or  party  predi- 


lections, to  suspect  the  operation  of 
undue  influence.  The  journaliBm 
of  France  and  of  Germany  is,  we 
know,  corrupt  to  the  core;  Russia 
has  always  bid  largely,  and  counts 
therefore  with  reason  on  the  active 
co-operation  of  men  of  letters  in 
those  countries ;  we  could  name 
names  and  papers,  without  asking 
reference  to  the  archives  of  the  lega« 
tion  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  were  it  ne- 
cessary or  profitable,  as  hereafter  it 
may  be.  But  whilst  we  fully  exone- 
rate our  home  contemporaries  from 
a  degrading  imputation,  we  cannot 
but  express  unqualified  regret  at 
the  exceptions  to  participation  in 
national  feeling,  few  though  they  be 
and  little  influential,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  diurnal  or  periodical 
press  of  the  metropolis.  We  should 
be  the  first  to  raise  our  voices  against 
a  war  of  pique,  or  intervention,  or 
ambition,  as  these  and  other  pagea 
testify.  The  case  of  war  has  not 
arrived,  and  need  not,  if  the  Ministry 
prepare  betimes,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
statesmanlike  resolve,  the  means  of 
prevention.  With  a  due  sense  of  the 
activity  restless,  the  ambition  reck- 
less, the  policy  all-embracing  and 
oily  of  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburgh, 
and  the  general  astuteness  of  its 
diplomatic  emissaries,  we  are  far 
from  participating  in  the  monstrous 
exaggerations  of  their  infallibility 
and  powers  of  second  sight,  whe- 
ther feigned  or  in  good  faith,  of 
contemporary  reviewers  or  con- 
coctors  of  state  papers.*  The  as« 
sumption  that  Russia  originated  the 
Prusso-Germanic  league  we  have 


*  The  political  world  of  the  metropolis  has  been  latterly  a  good  deal  mystified  by 
the  publication  of  certain  state  papers,  purporting  to  be  despatches  of  Count  Bern- 
storiF,  Prince  Lieven,  Count  Matnscaviz,  Prince  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  &c  Although  we 
are  no  believers  in  their  authenticity,  yet  they  may  possibly  have  been  fabricated 
upon  incidental  references  to  special  subjects  in  the  published  diplomacy  of  the  day 
— upon  the  intergossip  of  ambassadors— -and  out  of  one  or  two  documents  casually 
got  bold  of.  The  story  of  their  having  been  purloined  from  Warsaw,  seems  incredi- 
ble, for  at  Warsaw  there  existed  no  archives  of  diplomacy.  The  circumstance  that 
would  most  stagger  our  Incredulity  is  the  fact  that  they  have  been  quoted  and  com* 
meoted  on  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Review  as  authentic  That  periodical  is 
reported  to  be  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  Foreign  Office ;  who, 
however,  to  liable  and  likely  to  be  doped  as  Lord  Balmerston  himself  by  forged  offi. 
dalitics  ?  In  our  opinion  they  have  the  Pari*  poet  mark  strong  upon  them ;  and 
what  more  likely  than  Russian  diplomacy  at  the  bottom  of  the  fraud?  We  know  a 
Prussian  at  Frankfort  (not  unknown  in  Parisian  journalism),  a  German  baron, 
known  ererywhere,  and  un  homme  de  lettres  at  Paris,  who  have  been  suspected  of 
having  done  such  things  heretofore.  Pozzo  di  Boigo  knows  them  too — ^he  will  not 
disavow  his  old  Friend  Monsieur  C tp  we  presume. 
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shown  to  be  utterly  unfounded  in 
fact;  it  is  apparent,  indeed,  to  com- 
mon sense,  tliat  with  her  views  of 
dominion  it  would  have  been  no  less 
than  a  suicidal  course  of  action.  On 
the  reverse — on  the  discovery  of  the 
projects  of  Prussia  for  disenthralling 
herself  from  dependence,  and  esta- 
blishiofl^  herself  as  the  centre  of  a 

gowerml  system,  Russia  thwarted 
er  designs  all  that  in  her  lay.  To 
that  end  she  enacted  prohibiting 
tariffs  against  Prussian  and  German 
manufactures  and  produce.  With  as 
much  truUi  mieht  it  be  said — indeed 
one  pretended  despatch  of  his  has 
been  published,  and  by  the  time  this 
article  is  in  print  more  may  have 
appeared  in  the  same  sense — that 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  foresaw  or  prepared 
the  revolution  of  July.  Miraculous 
as  it  suits  the  Foreign  Office  to  repre- 
sent Russian  diplomacy,  we  can  tes- 
tify to  its  perfect  innocence  of  cog- 
nizance previous  to,  or  participation 
in,  that  event.  Never  was  mortal  more 
unforeseeingly  prostrated  br  shock 
of  electric  fluid  than  Pozzo  di  Borgo 
by  that  catastrophe.  He  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  palace  of  the  Legation, 
and,  except  to  urgent  and  intimate 
friends^  was  visible  to  none ;  the  vio» 
lence  of  his  tremor  and  agitation  was 
really  pitiable — the  ghosts  of  Robes- 
pierre and  Marat  might  have  arisen 
before  the  eyes  of  the  old  conven- 
tionalist For  weeks  he  was  truly 
horror-struck — the  fact  is  one  of 
Parisian  notoriety — and  not  for  long 
did  he  recover  presence  of  mind  to 
place  himself  au  courant  dea  affaires^ 
and  take  a  position  for  RussUi.  The 
other  ambassadors  in  the  mean  time 
were  patroling  the  barricades  and 
affronting  the  Are  of  the  patriots-— 
taking  measure,  in  short,  of  the  revo- 
lution. Than  the  governing  principle 
of  Russian  policy  nothing  can  be 
more  inartificial;  it  is  worked  out 
by  its  agents  with  a  singleness  of 
purpose,  undeviating  as  unflagging. 
Bonaparte  said,  that  in  another  half 
century  '*  Europe  would  fall  under 
the  lash  either  of  Jacobins  or  Cos> 
sacks;"  even  his  forethought  ex- 
tended not  to  the  possibility  of 
silent  compact  or  corrupt  bargain  by 
which  these  heralds  of  disorganiza- 
tion should  partition  the  civilized 
and  the  barbarian  world  between 
them,  and  each  co-operate  for  the 
other's    ends,  the    one    spreading 


anarchy  in  the  west,  whilst  the  other 
was  supplanting  empires  in  the  east. 

Limb  by  limb  has  Turkey  been 
parcelled  in  these  latter  years  by  the 
two  scheming  factions  of  darkness. 
Greece  was  torn  from  her  by  the 
fraudful  intrigues  of  utilitarian  loan 
jobbers;  Armenia  and  Erivan  (Cir- 
cas8ia,  we  suppose,  maybe  included) 
were  wrested  from  her  by  Russia  as 
Adrianople,  with  the  hearty  congra- 
tulations of  Lord  Holland  at  the 
transfer  of  their  rude  tribes  from  the 
barbarous  sway  of  the  Sultan  to  the 
blessings  of  a  more  purely  Scythian 
civilisation ;  and  lastly,  the  Egyptian 
has  made  spoil  of  Syria.  The  extent 
and  the  importance  of  this  last  spo- 
liation has  been  little  reflected  upon 
here,  perhaps  less  understood ;  but 
the  Muscovite  appreciates  it  in  all 
its  value,  and  already  pleads  this  ex- 
traordinary acquisition  of  the  satrap 
as  proof  of  the  comparative  modera- 
tion of  her  own  robberies.  This 
splendid  portion  of  the  southern 
dominions  of  Turkey  comprehends 
the  pashaliclcs  of  Albppo,  Sou  ah 
or  Tarablis,  Acre,  with  its  depend- 
encies (the  land  of  the  Druses),  and 
Damascus,  which  includes  Palestine. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Euphrates, 
Orontes,  Jordan,  Saphon,  and  other 
streams,  contains  at  the  least  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants, 
and  abounds  in  salt,  wine,  corn,  oil, 
dates,  cotton,  and  silk.  Various  dis- 
tricts possess  too  their  manufactures 
of  taffetas,  cotton  goods^  and  jewel- 
lery. Seated  in  this  beauteous  reeion, 
in  the  very  heart  of  Asia  Mmor, 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  whilst  he  retains  it, 
holds  in  his  hands  the  keys,  and  at 
his  mercy  the  whole  Asiatic  domi- 
nions of  the  Porte.  At  Kutaich  he 
had  all  but  realized  the  mighty  con- 
ception of  stretching  his  rule  from 
sea  to  sea.  of  reposing  with  the  nor- 
thern frontier  oi  a  vast  continent  on 
the  Euxine,  aa  the  Mediterranean 
washes  its  southern  shores. 

From  distance,  and  the  want»  un- 
til more  modem  times^  of  that  inti- 
macy of  connexion  and  intercourse 
which  alone  can  bring  objects  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  senses. 
Western  Europe  has  noted  little  and 
provided  less  against  the  encroach* 
ments  of  Russia.  These  have  not 
astounded  the  vulgar  politician  as 
would  the  rush  and  ruin  of  an  over- 
whelming   inundation,    but     have 
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itolen  along  as  the  advancing  tide  of 
which  there  is  no  ebb-flow — almost 
unmarked,  or,  where  marlced,  the 
onward  progress  shorn  of  its  colos- 
sean  proportions  by  the  lengthened 
▼ista  of  perspective  through  which 
it  waa  neceasari)  J  viewed.  The  gross 
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summary,  however,  will  be  found  to 
exhibit  a  startling  result;  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  painful  apprehen- 
sions, and  arouse  sleeping  energies 
— that  is,  in  every  heart  that  beats 
with  the  love  of  country  and  of  kind. 
Here  is  tiie  tabular  document : 


1770, 
1771, 
1785, 
1793, 
1794, 

1795, 
1803, 
1806, 
1808, 
1815, 
1827, 
1829, 


Conquests  of  Russia  during  the  last  Sixty  Years, 

Present  Population. 

Bessarabia,  •  470,000 

The  Crimea,       .  .  451,000 

Georgia,  .  .  .  400,000 

Little  Poland  and  the  Ukraine,  6,474,000 

Western  Russia,  including  Lithuania, 


Incorporated  1783, 
Incorporated  IdOl. 


Podolia,  &c, 
Courland, 

The  Sesguis  and  other  tribes, 
Shirvan, 
Finland, 

Kingdom  of  Poland, 
Erivan  and  tribes, 
Armenia,  &c., 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 

Total, 


Moldavia  and  Wallachia  are  reck* 
oned,  since,  being  under  the  con- 
trol of  Russian  agents,  their  nomi« 
nal  independence  is  a  mere  feint. 
We  include  not  the  Circassian  tribes, 
estimated  at  two  millions  more,  re* 
specting  her  hold  upon,  or  her  rela- 
Uons  with  which,  we  have  no  pre- 
cise data  for  reference ;  so  that  here 
alone,  within  the  compass  of  little 
more  than  half  a  century,  Russia  has 
added  to  her  resources  a  population 
exceeding  that  of  the  whole  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ;  she  has  extended  her  rule  from 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  almost  to  the 
BosphoruB — from  the  Araxes  to  the 
Vistula.  The  battle  of  Navarin  was 
the  introducUon  to  her  seizure  of 
Armenia,  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
Caspian,  and  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  from  which 
position  she  can  wield  military  au* 
tocracy  over  Persia,  Assvria,  and 
Asia  Minor.  Whilst  she  has  made 
these  giant  strides,  the  rest  of  Europe 
remains,  with  trivial  exceptions,  ab- 
solutely in  statu  quo— the  map  has 
scarcely  changed  a  feature  except  in 
the  gradual  enlargement  of  Russian 
boundaries,  and  the  gradual  contrac- 
tion of  those  of  her  immediate  neigh- 
boars.  Will  Europe  stand  by,  whilst 
the  Czar  crowns  the  pyramidic  pile 

T01ifX3mX«  MO.COZUV. 


8,448,000 
581,000 
300,000 
133,000 

1,350,000 

4.000,000 
100,000 
400,000 

2,817,000 


Incorporated  1832. 


•        25,924,000    Souls. 

of  conquest  with  Byzantium,  the 
glorious  centre  from  which  to  realize 
the  vision  of  universal  empire — with 
the  added  millions  of  Turkey,  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  ? 

We  counsel  not  war— least  of  all 
a  war  of  principles,  fiuch  as  drivellers 
and  agitators  preach  of.  We  care 
not  to  liberalize  the  institutions — to 
enlighten  the  barbarism — to  enfran- 
chise the  serfs— of  Russia.  The 
Cimmerian  darkness  of  intellect  in- 
terests us  little  more  than  that  of 
her  night- enveloped  regions.  Not 
even  tor  that  Poland,  over  whose 
wrongs  our  heart  yearns,  and  our 
blood  indignantly  boils,  would  we 
counsel  war  with  her  oppressor. 
But  when  the  safety  of  the  state  is 
prospectively  endangered — when  it 
is  forced  into  a  retrograde  position — 
when  its  most  vital,  because  most 
growing,  material  Interests  are 
threatened  with  mortal  aim,  and 
more  than  mortal  hatred — then,  in- 
deed, is  the  time  arrived  to  speak 
out,  not  in  the  tones,  querulous  and 
fretful,  of  an  ill-omened,  ill-condi- 
tioned envoy  at  St  Petersburg,  but 
with  that  majestic  array,  that  calm 
dignity,  that  noble  appeal  of  the 
hero,  which,  before  Sevastopol  as  off 
Trafalgar,  are  still  efficient  to  con- 
vince foes  the  most  arrogant  that 
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England  knows  and  will  'do  its 
duty.  The  plaj^ue  mtit^t  be  stayed 
if  it  burst  put  arrcsh  ;  nay,  there  can 
then  be  too  alternative  but  a  radical 
cure — the  plague- spot  must  be  era« 
dicated,  and  the  overgrown  empire 
forced  back  within  its  ancient  con- 
fines. The  charges  of  the  enterprise 
will  scarcely  exceed  those  of  our  pre- 
sent equivocal  attitude  in  the  main- 
tenance of  costly  armaments,  and  a 
state  of  quasi  warfare.  Should  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic  be  once 
occupied  against  her,  and  thus  her 
issues  and  recipients  closed,  what 
becomes  of  the  unwieldy,  ill-assort- 
ed, and  scarcely  cemented  mass, 
made  up  of  interests  whose  pros- 
perity depends  on  our  forbearance, 
or  composed  of  vassals  burning  to 
shake  off  coercive  allegiance? 
Through  what  escape-valve  shall 
Russia  then  relieve  herself  of  super- 
fluous products,  subsist  armies,  or 
stay  the  murmurs,  perchance  the  in-  . 
surrection,  of  discontented  boyards  ? 
She  can  no  longer,  then,  likq  ano- 
ther monster  of  the  northern  seas, 
force  outwards  and  deluge  the  Eu- 
ropean atmosphere  with  the  waters  of 
strife,  but  may  be  glad  to  compound 
with  the  iron  hand  that  manacles  her 
for  peace  and  liberty,  by  unriveting 
the  chains  of  Poland,  and  surrender- 
ing to  the  Mussulman  the  unlawfully 
gotten  spoils  of  the  Crescent. 

To  prepare  for  this  conflict,  and 
to  accomplish  these  objects,  re- 
c][uires  a  union  of  foresight  and 
firmness,  which,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  may  fairly  be  de- 
spaired of  as  characteristics  of  our 
foreign  department  for  the  future. 
Irreparably  as  they  have  abused  the 
confidence — deeply  as  they  have 
disappointed  the  expectations — of 
all  tbmklng  men,  the  Ministry  need 
still  fear  no  lack  of  nationaJ  support, 
if  they  uphold  national  interests 
with  manliness  of  purpose  and  tem- 
perance of  manner.  But  it  is  not 
enough  that  justice  ia  now  on  our 


side;  affronts  that  have  too  long 
been  dallied  with  cease  to  be 
grounds  legitimate  for  hostile  car- 
tel. Russia  must  be  put  more 
strongly,  darkly,  still  in  the  wrong ; 
injuries  will  not  be  less  patent  for  a 
refresher— the  question  of  damages 
will  not  be  shorn  of  its  proportions 
by  other  breaches  of  faith,  and  more 
outbreaks  of  ambition — our  patience 
has  been  exemplary,  let  us  emulate 
the  equanimity  of  Job  yet  a  while 
longer.  But  mean  time  the  Cabinet 
should  not  omit  to  clear  the  deck 
for  action ;  let  them  throw  overboard 
their  petty  squabbles  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  cease  to  dabble  in 
blood  and  turmoil,  and  the  paltry 
annoyances  of  meddling  interven- 
tion in  the  internal  affairs  of  states 
in  amity  with  us.  The  foe  they 
would  now  grapple  with  may  not 
be  classed  with  the  underplot  of  the 
great  drama  of  the  European  stage, 
or  as  the  episode  of  an  epic ;  it  is 
the  modern  Achilles  who  pants  for 
the  possession  of  Troy.  The  age  of 
miracles  may  not,  after  all,  have 
passed  away.  Who  shall  say  that 
the  perfumed  Paris  of  our  day  may 
not,  like  his  prototype  of  old,  disco- 
ver the  vulnerable  part,  and  smite 
to  the  death  the  Achilles  of  the 
North  ? 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space 
for  the  review  and  summary  of  our 
commercial  interests  involved  in, 
and  menaced  by,  the  career  of  Mus- 
covite aggression,  and  mu^t  there- 
fore deal  more  briefly  with  them  than 
their  vast  importance  deserves. 
Their  comparison  with  the  state  and 
advantages  of  our  trade  to  Russia 
herself  will  not  be  uninstrucUve. 
We  extract,  for  the  convenience  of 
more  extensive  reference,  from  the 
tables  of  Mr  MarshiUI,  decidedly  the 
most  complete  statistical  work  of 
this  or  any  country ;  they  are  only 
brought  down,  however,  in  many 
instances,  to  )8d0, 


Declared  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  exported  to  Turkey, 
the  Levant,  and  the  Ionian  isles^the  exports  to  the  latter  being  about 
L-41,400,  and  the  imports  from,  L.121,500  per  annum : 

In  1827. 
„      .  ^  ^  ,  L.568,900 

Foreign  and  Colonial  produce,  •  ,  184,433 


In  183a 
L.  1 ,206,273 
161,718 


Total  exported. 

Official  value  of  imports  from  thence> 


L.7aa,3dd 

?87,869 


L.  1,367,966 
835^672 


x 
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But  as  <2/^ciVi/upo]i  imports  fall  short 
of  real  valueSy  by  not  Jest,  probably, 
than  ten  per  cent,  the  amount  of  our 
imports  in  1830  was  perhaps  not 
much  under  one  million  sterling. 
Here»  therefore,  we  have  a  total  ex- 
portaUon  nearly  doubled  within  four 
years,  and  a  consumption  of  native 
products  and  manufactures  more 
tlian  doubled.  It  is  a  trade  checked 
by  no  prohibitions,  and  oppressed 
br  no  restrictions.  It  has  about  it 
all  the  freshness  of  spring — all  the 
elasticity  of  youth.  ISfew  channels 
6[  commerce  are  daily  discovered 
in  and  through  the  Turkish  empire. 
"  In  1832,"  m  Marshall  observes, 
*'  a  British  vessel  cleared  for  the 
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first  time  direct  from  London, 
freighted  by  Messrs  C.  H.  and  E. 
Burgess,  for  the  port  of  Trebizonde 
in  the  Black  Sea,  with  a  cai^o  for 
Tabriz,  the  present  capital  of  Persia, 
which  promises  to  lead  to  a  great 
extension  of  intercourse  in  that  di- 
rection.*'* Should  the  hour  arrive 
when  the  evil  genius  of  St  Peters- 
burg shall  replace  the  Crescent  at 
Byzantium,  the  commercial  system 
of  Turkey  will  be  Russianized  tis  her 

Solitical,  and  all  the  traffic  so  pro- 
table  in  possession,  and  so  brilliant 
in  prospect,  will  be  at  once  annihi- 
lated. Let  us  now  turn  to  the  results 
of  our  trading  concerns  with  the 
land  of  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants. 


Official  value  of  imports  from  Russia, 

Dbclarbd  value  of  British  produce  and  manu« 

factures  exported,       -  ... 

Do,  Foreign  and  Colonial  produce^ 

Total  Exports,        ... 


In  1A27.     In  1830. 
L.4, 178,470  L.4,024,769 


L.1,408,970  L.1,489,538 
888,701     770,700 

L.2,297,671  L.2,260,238 


The  discrepancy  of  the  reciprocity  account,  as  the  ratio  of  difference 

is  sufficiently  remarkable;   out  to  between  the  official,  as  compared 

render  it  more  so,  about  half  a  mil-  with  the  money- value  of  imports, 

lion  must  be  added  to  the  import  say:— 


1830.  Imports,  Q^cto/ value, 
Add,  to  make  real  value. 


or  our  imports  from  are  just  double 
In  vidue  to  those  of  our  exports  to 
Russia.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  great 
bulk  of  our  exportation  consists  of 
cotton  yarn;  say— 


L.4,024,769 
500,000 

L.4,524,769 
Produce  and  manufactures  exported 

in  1880,  -  L.1,489,588 

Of  which  cotton  yam 

alone  enters  for       -      1,087,662 
The  value  of  any  exchangeable  ar- 


*  We  onrtelyes  know  of  such  s  ihlpment  in  that  year,  being  probably  the  lame^as 
that  referred  to  by  Mr  Marthall.  We  were,  however,  given  to  understand  that  it 
wia  a  joint  speeiilation  on  account  of  the  Persian  government  and  several  respectable 
firms  In  London,  of  whom  that  of  Patrlie,  Bonham,  and  Co.,  was  named  to  ns  aa  the 
ehlef.  Oar  Information  was  derived  from  Syeed  Khan,  formerly  (about  1825-86} 
on  n  political  mission  to  this  country.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  this  distinguished  personage  In  France  in  the  year  1831,  and  It  was  our  good 
fortune  to  travel  some  short  distance  in  his  company.  With  a  more  intelligent 
and  aooompllshed  individual  it  has  never  been  our  lot  to  be  acquainted.  He  npoke 
almoet  all  the  languages  of  modem  Europe,  as  well  as  the  dialects  of  Asia.  On 
board  the  steamer  which  conveyed  us  from  Calais  were  some  Egyptian  youths  and  their 
mother,  coming  to  London  on  apparently  a  forlorn  speculation  In  search  of  a  son  and 
brother,  to  whose  address  or  reference  they  had  no  guide.  The  Syeed,  to  their  great 
delight,  addressed  them  in  their  own  language,  and  rendered  them  considerable 
aervlee.  During  his  stay  in  London,  we  passed  many  delightful  hours  in  the 
■oclety  of  this  extraordinary  man  at  his  hotel  in  New  Ormond  Street,  and  else- 
where. He  visited  England  on  the  special  commercial  mlMlon  we  have  aUuded 
Uf  and  a  eplendid  adventure  it  wai, 
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tide,  in  a  national  vievr,  is  measur- 
ed by  that  of  the  labour,  more  es- 
pecially where  the  raw  material  Ib 
not  indigenous  which  enters  into  its 
fabrication.  The  average  price  of 
the  yarn  consumed  by  Russia  in 
1830  was,  according  to  Mr  Marshallj 
14d.  per  lb.  Assuming  the  price 
of  the  cotton  from  which  it  was 
spun,  with  allowance  for  waste,  to 
have  averaged  7d.  per  lb.  In  the  same 
year,  it  appears  that  the  export  of 
this  commodity  left  a  residuum  to 
the  country  of  one  hundred  per  cent 
profit  of  labour  and  capital.  This 
sounds  largely  in  amount,  but  what 
is  it  in  comparison  with  that  of 
hemp,  tallow,  and  other  Russian 
produce,  consumed  here,  which  con- 
sists almost  wholly  of  labour  and 
returns  for  capital?  But  cottons 
shipped  in  the  shape  of  manufac- 
tured goods  instead  of   yarn  will 


leave  a  clear  gain  in  the  country  of 
three  or  four  hundred  per  cent,  or 
upwards.*  Take,  for  example,  the 
mean  price  of  yam  converted  into 
printed  cloths  or  dyed  velvets,  at 
3g.  per  lb.,  and  we  have  a  bonus  of 
four  hundred  per  cent  as  the  re- 
ward of  the  ingenious  transforma^ 
tions  operated  upon  the  original  raw 
cotton.  As  illustrative  of  the  diffe- 
rential importance  of  our  commer- 
cial relations  with  Turkey  and  Rus- 
sia^ as  they  now  stand— the  last 
having  been  for  years  stationary,  or 
with  a  tendency  to  retrograde, 
whilst  the  former  are  ezpandins 
yearly  into  larger  dimensions — ana 
without  recurrence  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  the  largest  and  most  bene- 
ficial consumers  that  Russia  pos- 
sesses, beyond  any  comparison^ 
let  us  take  the  two  special  articles 
most  in  request  with  each  :— 


Value  of  cotton  yarn  exported  to  Russia  in  1830, 
Cost  of  raw  material  (torn  the  United  States,  one  half, 


Profit  of  capital  and  labour,  one  hundred  per 


cent 


Value  of  cotton  piece-goods  exported  to  Turkey,  &c.  1830, 
Deducting  one-fifth  as  the  cost  of  the  raw  material. 

Profit  of  labour  and  capital,  four  hundred  per  cent. 
Gain  by  Russia,  ..... 


L.  1,087,662 
643,831 

L.54d,831 

L.871,965 
174,393 

L.  697,572 
643,831 


Balance  of  profit  in  favour  of  our  trade  with  Turkey,      -      L.  163,741 


And  this  upon  the  special  staples  of 
our  exportable  transactions  in  ma^ 
nufactured  articles  with  each,  and 
with  a  larger  gross  amount  of  ex- 
port to  Russia. 

As  we  have  before  said,  we  have 
not  selected  the  year  1830  to  make 
out  a  case,  but  for  the  facility  of 
combining  all  our  references  as 
much  as  possible  under  one  head. 
The  Board  of  .Trade  returns,  and 
those  of  the  cotton  trade  for  1834, 
are  now  before  us,  and  would  tell 
still  more  strongly  in  the  balance  we 
have  struck  against  Russia,  and  on 
the  side  of  Turkey.  For  whereas 
the  exports  of  home  produce  and 
manufactures  to  Russia  show  a  de- 


ficit of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  1834,  as  com- 
pared with  1830;  those  to  Turkey, 
on  the  contrary,  exhibit  an  increase 
to  something  like  two-thirds  of  the 
same  extent.  The  despatch  of 
cotton  yarns  to  the  former,  which 
was  in  1830,  -  17,431,663  lbs. 
Was  still  no  more  in 

1834  than  .  17,321,606 
To  Turkey  and  the  Levant  tlie 
exportation  of  yarns  appears  to  have 
augmented  by  nearly  40  per  cent, 
and  that  of  piece-goods  to  have 
littie  varied. 

But  whilst  this,  as  we  have  de- 
monstrated it,  most  fertile  and  im- 
proving vent  for  industrial  creations 


*  The  policy  in  face  of  this  fact  of  originally  permitting  the  free  exportation  of 
cotton  yarns  was  very  much  doubted  at  the  time  and  since.  Mr.  W.  Radcliffe, 
the  celebrated  inventor  of  the  power -loom  system,  took  for  years  a  very  active 
part,  with  other  patriotic  indlvldualp,  In  forcing  the  subject  before  the  Legislature, 
with  a  view  to  prohibition  or  restriction ;  bat  the  evil  had  struck  too  deep  root| 
and  was  clearly  past  remedy, 
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would  be  closed  agaiost  us  inatauta* 
neously  on  the  adreut  of  the  Auto* 
crat  to  a  Byzantine  empire,  not  less 
Burely  would  it  endanger,  and  finally 
annihilate  other  interest  of  even 
more  vital  present  concern  than 
those  we  have  developed.  Need 
we  point  to  Greece— to  Egypt — to 
the  Italiaa  peninsula?  Of  the  land- 
locked Mediterranean  we  share  the 
western  key  with  Morocco,  and  here 
and  there  upon  an  islet  in  its  basin 
waves  the  British  ensign.  Upon  Its 
western  shores  govern  France  and 
^in.  Russia  at  the  Dardanelles 
re^i^  lord  paramount  over  Greece 
and  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  the 
gulf  of  Venice,  and  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Italy.  Asia  Minor,  with 
its  boundless  border  upon  the  sea, 
must  stand  or  fall  with  the  capital ; 
and  Egypt — what  could  she  oppose 
against  the  deluge  of  Cossack  and 
Mb  P  Appljrinff  the  test  of  figures 
as  the  most  intelligible  criterion  of 
material  interests  which  would  be 
jeopardized  by  occurrences  so  un« 
toward,  but  confining  ourselves  to 
a  single  point,  let  us  show  the  trade 
with  Italy.  The  exports  of  home 
produce  and  manufactures  are  more 
considerable  in  1834  than  1830  by 
nearly  L.100,000;  but  not  having 
the  colonial  returns  for  the  former 
year  at  hand,  we  shall  take  the  total 
statement  of  the  latter  year.  Malta 
is  mixed  up  with  Italy,  but  the  rela- 
tive proportions  will  be  understood 
when  we  state,  that  in  1834  Italy 
consumed  for  L.3.282,000,  and  Malta 
for  L.242,000  only  of  native  pro- 
ductions. 


British  produced  manufactures  ex- 
ported to  Italy  and  Malta  iu 
1830,  -  L.3,440,514 

Colonial  and  foreign,       -      836,769 

Total  declared  values,  Li.4,277,283 
Assuming  as  a  calculation    that 
will  not  be  deemed  exaggerated  the 
whole  of  our  exportations,  of  home 
productions  only,  to  the  states  most 
contiguous  to  Constantinople,  whose 
weakness  would  naturally  subject 
them  to  a  Russian  domination  esta- 
blished in  that  capita],  at  five  mil- 
lions  and    a   quarter  sterlinff  per 
annum,  we  will  wind  up  with  the 
'^tottle  of  the  whole"  in  a  larger 
sense,  taking  the  returns  of  total  ex- 
ports for  1834,  as  exhibiting  the  least 
favourable  view  of  the  question  :— 
Total  Amount,  real  or  declared  va- 
lue, of  the  exports  of  manufactures 
and  produce  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  1834,        -       L.41,649, 19  L 
Ditto  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  east- 
ward of  the  gulf  of 
Lyons,  and  the  coast 
of  Spain,  and  to  tiie 
Black  Sea,        -  L.5,250,000 

So  that  one- eighth  of  our  whole 
exports  of  home  commodities  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Russian  pro- 
hibitory tariflf,  the  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  whose  regulations  we  have 
before  exemplified. 

With  a  glance  at  the  economical 
progress  and  position  of  Russia  we 
shall  bring  our  labours  to  a  close. 
The  St  Petersburg  Gazette^  in  a 
recent  number,  gives  the  following 
returns. 


To  Foreign  countrlef. 

To  Finland,      • 

To  the  Kingdom  of  Poland, 


From  Foreign  oountries. 
From  Finland,  > 

From  Poland, 


EXPORTS.     1634. 

217,322,446  roubles. 
2.440,993 
10,656^441 
^230,419,880 

IMPORTS. 


214,324,630 

969,919 

2,798,803 


218,093,352 


Balance  of  trade,  exeeaa  of  exports,  .  12,326,528 

Showing  a  considerable  improvement  upon  1833.    The  chief  articles  of 
exportation  were  :— 

Hemp, 2,824,033  poods. 

Talloir, 4,568,831     do. 

Undressed  bidet, 11,235,988  roubles. 

Timber,  8,985,489    do. 

Copper, 317,222  poods. 
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The  balance  of  exportation  over 
importation  appears  to  have  been 
materially  acted  upon  hy,  and  must 
have  been  larger  but  for  the  large 
introduction  of,  foreign  corn  render- 
ed indispensable  by  the  deficient  har- 
vest of  the  year  preceding,  and  the 
dreadful  famine  raging  in  the  south- 
ern departments.  The  ports  being 
tiirown  open,  the  entries  amounted 
to  1,100,000  chetverts,  of  the  value 
of  20,714,000  roubles.  Usually  Rus- 
sia is  a  corn  exporting  country.  For 
the  Imperial  spirit  establishment  of 
St  Petersburg,  469,479  vedros  of 
alcohol^  extracted  from  grain,  and 


amounting  in  value  to  2,893,000  rou- 
bles, were  required. 

The  facts  which  most  Interest  us 
are,  however,  those  relating  to  the 
progress  of  internal  manufactures, 
fostered  as  we  know  they  are,  by 
every  species  of  encouragement, 
many  of  them  of  property  and  origin 
Imperial,  and  protected  by  a  series 
of  fiscal  prohibitions  unexampled 
out  of  France  and  China.  It  seems 
then  that  the  importation  of  raw  ma- 
terial for  the  use  of  manufactures  la 
on  the  rise,  as  Uie  following  data 
show  :— 


IMPORTS  OF  RAW  MATERIAL. 


1632. 

183& 

1834^ 

Raw  cotton^ 

127,124 

139,032 

152,110  poods. 

Cotton  yarn, 

544,255 

517,693 

525,296    do. 

tndlffo. 

33,318 

22,950 

25,284    do. 

Madder,    • 

69,565 

46,613 

79,440    do. 

Oil, 

200,079 

251,948 

305,529    do. 

Raw  sugar. 

1,357,723 

1,537,673 

1,574,137    dob 

The  pood  being  equal  to  36  lb.,  the  redaction  into  English  quantities  is 


There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in 
this  augmentation  of  demand  for  raw 
products,  nor  Is  it  on  the  whole  con- 
siderable. From  the  rather  declining 
call  for  spun  yams,  and  the  advan- 
cing imports  of  raw  cotton,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Russian  spinneries 
were  making  rapid  advances  towards 
supplanting  the  British,  and  sup- 


plying their  own  looms  exclusively* 
The  refineries,  however,  to  judge 
from  the  increase  in  raw  sugars,  are 
still  more  highly  prosperous.  But 
when  viewed  conjointly  with  the 
decreasing  consumption  of  finished 
products,  the  whole  offers  no  very 
inviting  prospects  to  the  industry  of 
this  country. 


IMPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURES. 


1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

Cotton  goode,                     1 0,383, 1 65 

10,586,723 

8,786,072  roubles. 

Linens,                      .              946,694 

779,284 

905,634     do. 

Silks,                         .         10,317,676 

8,289,817 

9,442,567      do. 

Woollens,                  .         10,982,916 

8,412,957 

7,690,198      do. 

Blond,  thread,  lace,  &c.       2,259,288 

1,693,463 

1,267,744     do. 

The  decline  in  silks  Is  the  least  con- 
siderable. So  that,  notwithstanding 
the  constant  progression  of  export- 
ing values,and  the  large  balance  In  its 
favour  thereupon  accruing  to  the  na- 
tion, the  system  of  rigid  restriction 

Tallow  shipped  from  all  Russia,  1831, 
Of  which  to  Great  Britain, 


or  prohibition  Is  not  relaxed,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned  at  least.  And  yet 
of  her  hemp  alone  England  enters 
for  about  thrte-fourthi  of  the  total 
exportation  of  Russia;  of  tallow 
more  than  three^fourths ;  say, 

4,091,544  poods. 
3,223,484    do. 


without  reckoning  the  quantity  put 
down  in  the  returns  as  for  Elsinore, 
which  is  mostly  destined  for  our 
ports.*  Of  her  other  products  we 
are,  more  or  less  proportionally,  also 
the  principal  purchasers.    Seeing, 


however,  the  fata  of  Finland,  and  of 
unhappy  Poland,  commercially  and 
fiscally,  perhaps  we  have  the  less 
cause  to  complain.  But  the  call  is, 
therefore,  more  imperative  upon  us 
to  stay  the  further  propagation  of  so 


Mr  Borrisow  on  the  Cknnmeroe  of  Pstenbarg , 
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baleful  a  system  m  would  attend 
upon  Russian  ascendency  over  Tur- 
key, Asia  Minor,  and  Persia. 

Russia   possesses,    beyond    any 
country  in  the  world,  the  natural 
materials  for  unbounded  commerce. 
She  is,  perhaps,  no  less  endowed 
with  all  the  natural  elements  for 
manufacturing    enterprise   on    the 
most  gigantic  scale;  for  the  latter 
she   is   alone   wanting   in  capital, 
and  that  would  have  flowed  in  upon 
her  in  a  greatly  accelerated  ratio  to 
what  even  now  the  general  balance 
of  trade  exhibits,  had  all  her  ener- 
gies been  addressed  with  undiverted 
aim  to  the  developement  of  the  in- 
exhaustible riches  of  the  soil,  during 
a  period  of  time  sufficiently  extend- 
ed for  the  due  attainment  of  the  ob- 
ject.   The  growth  of  manufactures 
is,  in  the  natural  order  of  events, 
the  consequence  of  increased  civi- 
lisation, and  of  population  concen- 
trated and  thickly  spread,  when  for 
subsistence   or   enjoyment  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  products  of  a  circum- 
scribed circle  of  territory  begins  to 
be  foreseen,  and  supplies  having  to 
be  elsewhere  sought,  the  means  of 
exchange  must  be  created  for  barter 
or  payment.     Hence   industry   is 
quidcened,   invention  tasked,  and 
mechanical    ingenuity   stimulated ; 
hence,  too,  the  fair  justification  of  a 
provident  government  for  the  em- 
ployment of  artificial  means — the 
means  of  premiums  and  restrictions 
— in  aid  of  the  policy  or  exigencies 
of  the  case.    But  where  a  people 
are  thinly  scattered  over  proportion- 
ally immeasurable  space,  and  the 
riches  of  the  land  incalculable  are 
rotting  on  Its  surface,  or  undisturbed 
in  their  hidden  recesses  beneath,  for 
lack  of  hands  to  reap  and  instru- 
ments  to  mine,  nothing  less  than 
folly  and  infatuation  would  with- 
draw them  from  the  simple  process 
of  labour,  whose  proceeos  are  made 
up  of  profit  wholly  national,  to  the 
enervating  complication  of  manu- 
facturing operations,  whose  returns 
are  often  precarious,  and   always 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  greater  in- 
terests, and  whose  gains  are  more 
or  less  at  the  mercy  of,  or  divisible 
with  the  foreigner.    The  partially 
exhausted  lands  of  England  demand 
for  successful  (Culture  all  the  arts 
and  accessories  of  practised  hus- 
bandry, and  well*  calculated  courses 
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of  crops;  but  who,  not  wild  and 
moonstruck,  would  dream  of  coating 
with  manure  the  rich  black  soils  of 
the  Ukraine,  whose  vast  expanse  of 
plains,  still  virgin  and  spontane- 
usly  producing,  not  centuries  will 
suffice  to  impoverish  ?  Such,  how« 
ever,  has  been,  still  is,  the  hothouse 
principle  of  the  Cabinet  of  St  Pe- 
tersburg. The  resources  of  the 
empire  are  lavished  upon  factories 
and  spirit- stills,  and  the  Autocrat  of 
all  the  Russias  may  compete  with 
the  proudest  manufacturers  or  dis* 
tillers  of  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire, 
of  London  or  Scheidam,  in  the  ex- 
tent of  his  cotton,  woollen,  or  linen 
workshops,  and  the  capacity  of  his 
wash-vats.  For  Europe,  politically, 
it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  commer- 
cial jealousy  should  so  retard  the 
material  prosperity  of  this  vast  em- 
pire, and  thus  clip  the  wings  and 
stay  the  flight  of  its  soaring  chief  to 
universal  dominion.  The  barren 
exchequer,  which  is  a  certain  con- 
comitant of  such  a  system,  is  the 
surest  guarantee  for  imperial  for- 
bearance. 

The  site,  so  ill  chosen,  of  St  Pe- 
tersburg, has  suggested  various 
plans  for  the  transference  of  the 
seat  of  Government  elsewhere. 
Peter  the  Great  himself,  before  his 
death,  discovered  that  the  career  of 
Russian  aggrandizement  lay  not  to 
the  north-west  but  to  the  south.  La 
Trappe,  a  favourite  of  Prince  Po« 
temkin,  proposed  to  the  Empress 
to  establish  the  capital  at  the  mouths 
of  the  VolRa,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  it  was  a  splendid  concep- 
tion; its  realization  must  wondrous- 
ly  have  augmented  the  action  of 
Russia  on  Asia,  Turkey,  and  south- 
ern Europe.  By  that  noble  river, 
with  its  tributaries,  water  commu- 
nications almost  uninterrupted  ex- 
isted with  the  interior  of  the 
whole  empire  ;  whilst,  by  the  Don, 
the  sea  ot  Azoph,  and  the  Black 
Sea  reaching  the  Mediterranean,  as 
by  the  Caspian  touchiog  Asia  Mi- 
nor and  Major,  a  commerce  almost 
unequalled  for  productiveness  might 
have  been  created,  without  danger 
of  competition,  and  a  generation  of 
seamen  trained  by  the  monopoly  of 
inter-  navigation.  Catharine  had 
other  views ;  dazzliag  as  the  project 
was  and  legitimate,  the  posses- 
sion of  Constantinople  —  a  capital 
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ready  made  to  her  hands — was  still 
more  so,  and  its  situation,  whether 
politically  or  commercially  viewed, 
•uperior  beyond  comparison. 

The  facilities  of  internal  naviga« 
tion,  and  the  cheapness  in  Russia, 
surpass  those  of  any  other  country, 
whether  of  Europe  or  America. 
**  By  means  partly  of  rivers,  and 
partly  of  canals,"  as  Mr  M'Culloch 
remarks,  **  goods  are  conveyed  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  St  Petersburg, 
through  a  distance  of  143J>  miles, 
without  once  landing  them."  The 
cost  of  the  carriage  of  merchandise 
from  Moscow  to  the  capital,  a  dis- 
tance of  500  miles,  is  probably  not 
more  (was  not  a  few  years  since) 
than  that  between  London  and 
Southampton,  a  distance  of  70  miles 
only.  Labour  is,  of  course,  in  the 
same  raUo ;  the  serf  is  let  out  by 
his  lord  upon  any  terms.  But  no- 
thing can  mark  more  clearly  the  dis- 
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advantage  of  discouraging  iu;ricul- 
turai  and  national  pursuits,  n>r  the 
sake  of  naturalizing  a  more  showy» 
but  less  substantiu  manufacturing 
interest,  than  the  more  rapid  a£ 
vancement  of  the  southern  depart- 
ments, where  the  imperial  manufac- 
turer has  not  troubled  the  natural 
order  of  things,  farther  than  by  equal 
prohibitions  against  foreign  fabrics 
over  the  northern,  where  he  is  occu- 
pied in  spinning  yams  and  fabricat- 
ing schnaps  for  his  loving  subjects. 
We  must  confine  ourselves  to  a 
sioglepoint,  and  that  Odessa,  which, 
witn  Theodosia  and  Ta^anarog,  en- 
joys the  privilege  ot  importing 
foreign  (permitted)  produce  by  sea. 
So  lately  as  1795  but  few  houses 
had  been  constructed  in  the  place ; 
thirty-five  small  vessels  cast  anchor, 
and  thirty  sailed  in  that  the  first  year 
of  its  traffic;  the  customs-duties 
amounted  only  to  4360  roubles. 


Roubles. 

54,606,000 

4,036,000 


In  1816,  The  exports  were  already 

^ri    The  imports,  however,  only 
Arrived,  ships  and  small  craft,  ^  -  •  -  1366 

Of  which  482  small  vessels  from  the  Dnieper  and  the  Crimea. 
Sailed, -  -  1805 

Of  which  foreign,  ....  «  881 

Which,  with  about  17,000  men  on  board,  expended  for  provisionSy 
repairs,  &c  during  their  stay,  2,643,000  roubles. 


In  that  year  scarcely  any  tallow  ap. 
pears  to  have  been  exported.  This 
was  an  unprecedented  era,  and  in 
view  of  the  monstrous  discrepancy 
between  imports  and  exports  one  not 
likely  to  be  maintained.  Various 
circumstances  had  given  birth  to  ex« 
travagant  anticipations  and  overtrad- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  the  ukase  of 
the  3 1  St  March,  1816,  by  which  the 
Emperor  Alexander  announced  that 
in  consequence  of  the  "  libera]  and 
satisfactory  arrangements,  political 
and  commercial,  between  the  powers 
of  Europe,  we  have  thought  it  for 
the  public  benefit  to  make  some  al- 
terations in  the  prohibiting  system 
of  our  trade,"  and  accordingly  cot- 


tons, woollens,  cutlery,  and  earthen- 
ware  were  admitted  at  an  ad  valo« 
rem  duty  of  25  per  cent ;  secondly, 
the  announcement  that  Odessa  was 
about  to  be  declared  a  free  port 
(which  it  has  been);  thirdly,  very 
large  shipments  of  com;  and  fourthly, 
the  natural  eagerness  of  merchants 
to  survey  the  land  of  promise,  to 
ascertain  its  future  wants,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  to  leave  empty  handed 
of  freights.  The  "  liberal "  ukase 
was,  however,  ere  long  modified 
or  rescinded,  and  the  trade  naturally 
fell  off,  although  a  considerable  por- 
tion was  transferred  to  the  other 
free  ports,  especially  Uie  coasting 
trade  :— 


Roables. 
13,030,573 
6,946,714 


In  1824,  exports  had  descended  to     . 

But  imports  had  increased  to 

With  two  and  a  half  millions  more  of  transit  trade. 

In  1827,  exports  had  again  advanced  to 

Imports  to     .  .  .  • 

The  transit  traffic  besides  as  before ;— all  in 
The  trade  must  have  materially  improved  since,  but  we  have  no  accounts 
further  than  the  statement  of  tallow  shipped  :— 


18,479.052 
10,185.367 

682  vessels. 
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In  1824  it  had  reached, 
1034, 

It  nnufit  further  be  observed,  that 
price!  were  much  higher  in  1816 
than  of  late  years,  yet  withal  the  ad- 
vaocement  of  Odessa  has  been  ex- 
traordinary. 

The  Journal  of  Odessa,  1832,  pub« 
lishes  the  following  article,  entitled 
Coup  d'ceil  on  the  Actual  State  of  the 
Southern  Coast  of  the  Crimea : — 

**  It  is  difiScult  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  southern 
coast  of  Uie  Crimea  is  improving  in 
every  respect.    Whoever  visited  it 
a  few  years  back,  would  no  longer 
know  it ;  the  good  state  of  the  roads, 
a  necessary  source  of  the  prosperity 
of  this  Interesting  Russian  country, 
will  shortly  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired, and  one  will  very  soon  be  able 
to  drive  the  whole  length  of  the 
coast,  from  Alouchta  to  Simeis.  Five 
hundred  men  are  daily  employed  in 
this   object,  under  the  orders   of 
Colonel  Schipelow,who  has  already 
overcome  great  difficulties,  and  it  is 
certain  that  tiiese  works  will  be  ter- 
minated at  the  latest  next  year.  The 
Governor  of  Tauride,  the  ancient 
Chersonesus,  whose  activity  is  inces* 
sant,  employs  every  means  that  can 
tend  to  improve  a  country  which  will 
soon  be  one  of  the  finest  provinces 
of  Russia.    The  value  and  price  of 
land  increases  daily,  and  fresh  set- 
tlers are  constantly  arriving.    The 
number  of  buildings  since  the  last 
two  years,   their   elegance,    taste, 
and  neatness,  excite  great  astonish* 
ment;  in  a  short  time,  the  charming 
sites  of  these  delicious  spots  will 
probably  become  the  rendezvous  of 
fashionable  company,  who  will  then 
proceed  to  the  coast  of  Crimea  to 
recover  their  health,  instead  of  go- 
ing, as  now,  to  Italy  or  Montpeller. 
Besides  the  waters  of  Keslow,  the 
reputation  of  which  for  the  cure  of 
several  complaints  is  well  establish- 
ed, situations  for  sea-bathing  are 
to  be  shortly  arranged  in  severid 
places. 

**  The  vineyards  thrive  most  asto- 
nishingly ;  those  of  Alouchta,  Kout- 
choulambac,  Aidanil,  Miskoi,  Koreis 
Aloupka,  Simeis,  &c.,  on  proceeding 
to  the  riffht  of  Alouchta,  towards 
Sevastop^,  as  well  as  those  of  Sen* 
dac  to  the  left,  already  equal  those 


Poodt. 
209,118 
788,000 


of  the  countries  most  celebrated  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  vines.  In  the 
spots  where  a  few  years  back  stunt- 
ed trees  were  alone  visible  between 
enormous  rocks,  the  eye  is  now 
a^eeably^  fixed  on  immense  planta- 
tions, which  produce  wines  of  high- 
ly esteemed  savour,  perfume,  and 
strength.  The  wines  rrom  the  mag- 
nificent plantations  of  the  Princess 
Galltzin,  as  well  as  those  of  Count 
Woronzow  at  Aidanil,  and  many 
others,  which  were  begun  to  be  cul- 
tivated five  or  six  years  ago,  are  ex- 
quisite. Those  who  are  fond  of 
truffles  will  learn  with  pleasure  that 
most  excellent  ones  have  been  on 
the  estate  of  General  Borosdine,  and 
it  is  probable  that  they  will  be  found 
elsewhere. 

"  Coal  mines  have  just  been  dis- 
covered near  Symphiropel ;  a  sam- 
ple from  the  mine  at  15  wersts  from 
that  town,  appears  to  me  to  be  of 
good  quality.  It  is  very  probable 
Uiat  other  mines  will  be  found,  as 
there  are  immense  tracts  of  land 
which  have  not  yet  been  examined, 
and  which  may  besides  contain  other 
useful  commodities. 

**  The  marble  of  the  Crimea  is  in 
repute ;  doubtless,  on  examining 
still  more  closely,  different  kinds  will 
be  found.  The  prosperity  of  the 
southern  coast  is  certain,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  encouragement 
given  by  Count  Woronzow  to  sul  those 
who  are  under  any  service  to  the 
country,  will  keep  up  the  zeal  of 
those  who  inhabit  this  charming  re- 
gion, and  will  draw  thither  in  great 
numbers  the  admirers  of  a  beautiful 
nature." 

The  fairs  of  Russia  are  upon  a 
scale  so  gigantic,  as  to  eclipse  the 
wonders  even  of  Leipzig  and  Frank- 
fort. The  great  annual  meeting  at 
Nbhni  Novorogod  is  sufficiently  well 
known  for  its  transactions  in  mer- 
chandise by  scores  of  millions  of 
roubles,  and  its  congregated  hosts  of 
attendant  strangers.  The  following 
was  the  movement  of  the  fair  called 
Korennaia,  held  some  three  years 
since  at  Koursk,  the  capital  of  the 
southern  department  of  that  name; 
it  is  the  last  return  we  are  in  pos- 
session of. 
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Russia  goods,  .  .  •  . 

European  goods  and  Colonial  merchandise, 
Asiatic  goods  .  «  •  • 


Brought  to  the  amount 

Sold  for 

of  roubles* 

roubles. 

32,050,189 

20,974.058 

1,7C0,600 

701,500 

1,836,000 

486,000 

And  horses  for  the  value  of  600,000 
roubles  more.  There  were  about 
50,000  foreigners  at  the  fair  I  The 
receipts,  in  taxation  for  the  crown 
and  tne  town,  amounted  to  64,468 
roubles. 

Here  we  close  our  discursive  re- 
view of  the  results  of  the  commer- 
cial economy  of  Russia,  about  which 
writers  generalize  too  often  and  too 
vaguely  without  the  citation  of  facts. 
For  the  collection  of  these,  industry 
and  sources  of  information  are  re- 

?[uisite ;  we  Know  how  much  more 
acile  and  seductive  would  be  indul- 
gence in  speculation.  There  are 
other  details  illustrative  of  her  re« 
sources  and  their  extent,  which  we 
may  perhaps  enlarge  on  upon  some 
future  occasion.  From  our  present 
exposition  two  facts  are  apparent ; 
first,  how  much  more  gainful,  on  the 
whole,  although  more  limited  in 
gross  amount,  are  our  trading  rela- 
tions with  Turkey  than  with  Russia; 
secondly,  how  completely  is  Russia 
dependent  upon  this  country.  With- 
out pretending  at  this  moment  to 
define  the  exact  proportion,  we  are 
probably  about  the  mark  in  stating, 
that  one  half  of  the  whole  foreign 
exportation  of  Russia  is  to  England* 
whilst  in  return  she  absorbs  but  one- 


35,146,789        22,161,558 

twentieth  pari  of  ours.  Commercial- 
ly, therefore,  as  well  as  politically^ 
she  is  within  our  control.  Retaliate 
restriction  for  prohibition,  and  how 
will  the  noble  pay  the  poll-tax  for 
his  serfs  when  tallo  W,  hemp,  or  hides 
are  no  longer  marketable  ?  Will  the 
autocrat  quell  the  rising  storm  by 
an  ukase  against  cotton  yarns,  and 
by  turning'tnousands  of  crown  boors 
out  to  starvation  ?— let  him.  Paul, 
his  mad  parent,  on  his  rupture  with 
us,  issued  his  ukase,  commanding 
the  people  to  export  to  France  aU 
the  produce  which  was  before  taken 
by  Great  Britain ;  the  people  replied, 
let  France  fetch  it  then  and  pay  us, 
not  in  silks  and  wines,  which  we  do 
not  want,  but  in  useful  fabrics  and 
hard  cash,  like  our  English  friends. 
The  French  could  do  neither  the 
one  thing  nor  the  other.  We  may 
shock  the  nervous  susceptibilities  of 
Mr  Hawes,  but  if  need  be,  soap 
must  give  place  to  higher  interests  ; 
for  the  present  anomalous  state 
of  our  commercial  relations  with 
Russia  can  no  more  be  tolerated 
than  that  of  our  political.  To  un- 
ravel the  complication,  and  bring  up 
the  arrear  of  neglected  interests,  we 
have  less  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  *  as  now  constituted 


*  In  our  last  Number  we  alluded  to  one  of  the  extraordinary  blunders  of  Dr  Boir- 
ring  in  bis  reports,  in  a  note.  Imagining  that  we  had  before  particularized  it.  Having 
undesignedly  omitted  to  do  so,  and  as  an  act  of  fairness  towards  him,  we  stiall  now 
proceed  to  explain  the  allusion :  it  will  serre  to  afford  some  insight  into  the  way  in 
which  national  matters  are  managed  at  the  Trade  Board.  In  page  52,  first  "  Re- 
port on  the  Commercial  Relations  between  France  and  Great  Britain,*'  the  Doctor 
states  his  belief  that  the  '*  clandestine  introduction  of  British  manufactures  throngh 
the  Netherland  frontiers  and  the  ports  in  the  Channel,**  is  in  amount  *'not  less  than 
from  two  to  two  and  a«ha1f  millions  sterling  per  annum."  To  place  the  matter  be- 
yond all  question,  he  adds,  in.  a  note,  that  **  an  after-inrestigation  on  the  Belgian 
fnmtier  leads  us  to  estimate  the  amount  smuggled  into  France,  from  that  side  atone, 
at  more  than  L.2,000,000  a  year.**  On  consulting  the  official  statements,  we  find 
no  separate  returns  under  the  head  of  Belgium  for  1 830— the  last  year  referred  to  in 
the  report— that  country  being  then  united  with  Holland ;  but  the  whole  shipments 
of  home  production  are  that  stated : 
Amount  of  the  real  or  declarxd  ralue  of  the  manofactarei  and  prodace  of  the  United 

Kingdom  exported  to  Holland  and  Belgium — 
In  1830,  exports,  ......  L.3,022,i58 

Fdtir'fifila  of  which,  at  the  least,  were  for  consumption  in  Germany, 

Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands  themseWes. 
According,  however,  to  Dr  Bowriog : 
Smuggled  into  Franos  more  than  •  •  •  •  2,000|000 
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for  the  one,  than  even  in  that  of  the  quisition  into  Russian  commercial 

Foreini  OflBce  for  the  other.    The  and  Turco- Russian  political  affairs 

selecuon  of  the  chief  of  the  former  he  further  staved  off.    Ireland  Po« 

for  his  post  was  no  douht  thrown  pish,  and  0*Connel],  must  no  longer 

out  as  a  sop  to  the  middle  orders,  swamp  all  other  objects  of  vital  con« 

upon  the  prmciple,  we  suppose,  of  cem  to  the  united  empire — must  not 

sending  a  sprat  to  catch  a  whale;  monopolize  the  future  energies  of 

the  intent  was  unquestionably  po-  the  senate  for  deliberation  or  for  ac« 

litic  but  the  specimen  by  no  means  tion.    We  trust  that  the  '*  practical " 

a  fair  one  of  the  class.    The  Whigs,  men— the  Youngs  and  the  Robin- 

howerer,    know    little^  and  care  sons — will  be  up  and  stirring,  and 

less,  about  manufactures  and  com-  we  hope  soon  to  see  the  day  when 

raerce.    It  was  convenient  to  have  there  shall  be  a  larger  infusion  of 

as  an  ally  one  who  was  a  sort  of  such  legislators  in  the  national  as* 

hanzer-on  upon  the  slcirts  of  their  sembly,  for  by  such  only  can  the 

nobility,   whose  suppleness,    from  conservation  and  extension  of  Indus* 

associations  and  circumstances  we  trial  prosperity  be  duly  promoted. 

need  not  refer  to,  was  ensured,  and  Too  long  has  it  been  tampered  with 

who  could  talk  in  figures — beyond  by  conceited  speculatists  with  Uieir 

their  comprehension  at  least.  "  theories,"    or   consigned    to  the 

The  commencing  session  promises  guardianship   of  legal  or  red  tape 

to  be  prolific  of  events.  The  Prusso-  misrule,  with  its  profound  and  con- 

Grermanic  Leaffue  discussion  can  no  temptuous  lack  of  intellectual  or 

longer  be  cushioned  as  in  the  last,  practical  qualification.    If,  indeed, 

Mr  Robinson  may  now  be  sure  of  a  special  capacities  be  not  indispens- 

hearing.    His  pleadings  in  behalf  of  able  for  special  departments,  there 

material  interests  will  not  be  mocked  can  be  no  greater  absurdity  in  con- 

as  heretofore,  after  the  exposition  by  verting  a  weaver  of  cottons  into  a 

which  we  have  paved  the  way,  and  Lord  Chancellor,  than  in  transferring 

which,  we  have  reason  to  know,  has  a  law  lord  to  the  foreign  or   any 

not  been  without  its  effect  on  the  other  official  residence    connected 

country  at  large.    Nor  can  the  in*  with  politics,  or  commerce,  or  both. 


ksTiof  I<.80,000  Si  th«  oonflQinptlon  of  the  above  countries.  This,  however,  is  bot 
too  modcrsto  a  eompatation  of  hi 8«  for  as  the  vast  bollc  of  those  exports  went  by  way 
of  Rottirdaiiii  and  tbe  smuggling  took  place  by  the  "  Belgian  frontiers,"  it  was  the 
Importatiofia'  Into  Belgiom  only  which  oould  be  smuggled.  Of  these  importations  the 
proeiso  amount,  as  we  have  said,  cannot  be  shown  ;  but  estimating  them  to  have  lieen 
equal  to  those  returns  for  1834^  of  which  official  data  are  published,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  about  the  fact,  they  appear  thus : 

Exports  to  Belgium,  1830,  .  L.  750,000 

Smuggled  into  France,         .  .  2,000,000 

Smuggled,  of  course,  by  the  Doctor  only.  Are  French  contrabandists  so  enamoured 
of  their  occupation  as  to  smuggle  the  same  goods  thrice  over  ?  The  Doctor  cannot  in 
tbis  instance,  as  before  the  silli;  committee,  throw  tbe  blunder  on  the  French  authori- 
ties. He  aclcnowlcdges  they  distinctly  informed  him,  that  their  estimation  of  the 
inicit  introduction  of  British  goods  throagh  the  Channel  ports  and  the  Netherland 
frontier,  was  about  L.230,000  only,  which  we  have  no  doubt  was  about  the  mark. 
This  report,  be  It  observed,  was  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  must,  or  ought 
to  have  been  read,  compared,  revised,  by  the  Right  Honourable  Poulett  Thomson. 
Tfaeso  are  the  men  who  are  to  negotiate  commercial  treaties ;  to  examine  and  decide 
upon  relafions  of  foreign  and  home  commer^ !  The  Doctor,  a  bustling  active  man, 
no  doubt,  was  perhaps  mystified  about  the  Exchange,  that  of  France  being  usually  in 
our  favour,  whilst  the  balance  of  trade  was  greatly  against  us,  and  so  he  Jumped  to  a 
Boloilon  of  the  knotty  point  by  this  Ood-send  of  a  contraband  theory. 

WMliS  upon  th«  Board  of  Trader  mty  we  ask  why  the  Beport  of  the  Timber  Oom- 
nuii§e  h  not  yet  printed  or  published  ?  It  closed  its  labours  more  than  four  montha 
ago.  Is  it  that  Mr  Heory  Warburton,  M.  P.  may  enrich  it  with  a  mass  of  accessary 
evidcaee  not  laid  before,  but  manufactured  since  in  answer  to  what  was  laid  before 
the  committee?  Or  it  It  to  serve  the  tricky  purpose  of  Mr  P.  Thomson,  and  enable 
hiaa  to  BMko  a  specoli  of  ignniy  aeMM  to  which  he  bae  birred  t^  otbersy  to  prevent 
rtplyandezpotore? 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  at 
any  peculiar  length  upon  this  topic. 
But  we  feel  it  due  to  our  readers,  to 
the  principles  which  we  sincerely 
profess,  and  to  the  character  which 
we  are  determined  to  maintain,  to 
advert  to  the  important  proceedings 
which  have  taken  place  throughout 
the  kingdom  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tressed Protestantism  of  Ireland. 
We  speak  of  the  distressed  Protest- 
antism—not of  the  distressed  minis- 
ters  of  the  Church  alone ;  for  if  the 
objects  of  the  faction  now  para- 
mount in  Ireland  were  to  be  gamed. 
Protestantism,  in  all  Us  length  and 
breadth,  from  its  pinnacles  to  its 
foundation,  would  be  rooted  out  of 
the  land.  The  purpose  of  that  fac- 
tion is  not  limited  to  the  starvation, 
exile,  or  murder  of  the  two  thou- 
sand gentlemen,  scholars  and  di- 
vines, who  now  administer  the 
Church  in  Ireland.  The  war  is 
against  their  religion— against  every 
man  who  bears  the  name  of  Protest- 
ant, whether  Church  of  England- 
man  or  Dissenter,  and  against  every 
institution  bearing  the  stamp  of 
Protestantism,  including  the  Throne. 
Insulted  and  injured  as  the  clergy 
are,  and  massacred  as  they  would 
undoubtedly  be,  in  any  final  victory 
of  that  faction,  theirs  would  be  but 
a  small  share  of  the  general  un- 
doing. It  is  upon  the  people  of 
Protestantism  that  the  true  weight 
of  the  ruin  would  fall.  If  Popery, 
and  its  sister-fiend  Persecution,  were 
to  be  let  loose  to-morrow  in  Ire- 
land, it  is  even  probable  that  the 
clergy  would  be  the  least  sufferers 
of  all.  The  greater  number  of  them 
would  naturally  leave  all  behind, 
and  fly  to  the  protection  of  the  Eng- 
lish shore.  Their  connexions  here 
would  naturally  urge  their  flight, 
and  place  them  in  a  state  of  securi- 
ty on  their  arrival.  For  this  was 
Uie  case  before ;  and  while  Popery 
butchered  the  humbler  orders  of 
Protestantism  in  Ireland,  in  the  re- 
bellion of  1796,  all  the  clergv  who 
could  make  their  way  from  the  in- 
surgent provinces  sheltered  them- 
selves in  either  the  ffarrisoned 
towns  or  in  England.  It  was  the 
neqple,  the  peasant  classes,  and  in 


many  instances  the  Protestant  trades- 
men of  the  towns,  and  the  landholders 
scattered  through  the  country,  who 
were  slaughtered  wholesale  by  the 
rebel  pike.  It  was  the  same  in  the 
bloody  times  of  Mary,  and  the  pil- 
laging times  of  the  Commonwealths 
The  clergy,  forewarned,  and  pre- 
pared with  asylums,  escaped  to  the 
Continent,  and  were  safe  there ; 
thoueh  reduced  to  great  poverty. 
But  it  was  the  people,  who  unable 
to  leave  their  homes  unprotected, 
unable  to  provide  resources  for 
themselves  anywhere  but  in  their 
accustomed  places  of  industry,  and 
unable  even  to  command  the  means 
of  flight  in  their  emergency,  were 
robbed  and  murdered  without  mer- 
cy. This  is  a  consideration  which 
must  not  be  suffered  to  lapse  out  of 
the  national  mind ;  for  it  is  incon- 
trovertibly  true, — it  lias  been  real- 
ized in  every  instance  of  persecu- 
tion, whether  at  home  or  abroad, — 
and  it  will  be  realized  whenever 
and  wherever  persecution  is  once 
again  powerful  enough  to  unsheathe 
the  sword.  Of  the  18,000  who  died 
by  the  hand  of  Alva  in  the  Nether- 
lands, how  few  were  clergy?  Of 
the  millions  of  southern  France  who 
perished  by  the  Papal  scourge  and 
scaffold  in  the  early  days  of  Protest- 
antism, how  few  were  clergy  ?  Of 
the  tens  and  hundreds  of  .thousands 
slain  in  the  royal  butcheries  of  the 
French  Protestants  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  how  few  were  cler- 


gr?   Not  one  in  a  thousand.    While 
e  clerffy,  in  the  instinct  of  nature, 
were  flying  over  the  face  of  Europe, 


and,  in  the  spirit  of  justice,  were 
filling  every  pulpit  with  their  ap- 
peals against  the  treacheries  and 
tyrannies  of  the  oppressor,  the  po- 
pulace, at  once  too  numerous  to  es- 
cape) and  too  feeble  to  resist,  were 
necessarily  left  to  meet  the  fury  of 
the  bigot  and  the  man  of  blood. 
Thus,  when  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  call  upon  the  people  to  aid 
them  to  support  the  cnurch,  and  to 
resist  and  extinguish  the  supremacy 
of  a  factious,  sanguinary,  and  utter- 
ly unscriptural  religion,  the  cidl  is 
for  the  safety  of  the  people  them- 
selves.   It  is  a  sacred  summons  to 
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every  man  who  \aA  an  interefit  in    wretched  peasantrjr   to  deeds  that 
living  a  life  of  peace,  in  following    blot  Ireland  out  of  the  list  of  civi- 
his  faith  in  freedom,  in  possessing    lized    nations — wringing    his   alms 
the  Scriptures  unrestrained,  and  in    from  the  hand  of  the   beggar,   to 
transmitting  this  inestimable  liberty    gorge  a  pampered  slave  of  faction, 
to  his  Chilean,  to  be  awake  to  the    and  clothe  in  double  tinsel  a  politi- 
imminent  evil  ;  and,  by  personal    cal  prostitute — moving  heaven  and 
virtue  and  combined  vigilance,  re-    earth  for  the  sole  purpose  of  turn* 
p^  it,  and  conquer  for  the  Consti-    ing  the  whole  extent  of  the  country 
taUon  in  Church  and  State.    And  it    into  one  vast  field,  where  the  har- 
18  for  the  security  which  the  esta-    vest,  sowed  in  treason,  craft,    and 
blishment  gives  to   every  man  in    perjury  is  yet  to  be  reaped  in  civil 
those  vital  points  that  we  adhere  to    war,  anarchy,  and  persecution, 
the  cause  of  the  establishment.    It        If  we  are  to  be  told,  that  persecu- 
is  not  simply  for  its  general  claims    tion  is  not  conceivable  in  the  illumi- 
to  oar  admiration,  as  possessing  at    nation  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to 
this  hour  perhaps  the  most  unstain-    this  customary  verbiage  we  reply, 
ed,  Intelligent,   and   accomplished    look  to  the  facts.      Hear  the    un- 
clergy  of  Europe,  nor  for  its  here-    questioned  and  unquestionable  de- 
ditary  erudition,  and  the  fame  of  its    tails  of  a  manly  and  well«inform« 
matchleas  ancestry  of  scholarship ;    ed  authority  — -  the  Rev.  Mr  Mor- 
not  for  its  living  champions  of  all    timer    0*Sullivan,    who   has   done 
that  is  vigorous  in  intellectud  tri-    himself  and  his  cause  honour  by  his 
umph,  not  even  for  the  still  higher    open  and  direct  challenge  to  all  con- 
glories  of  those  generous,  pure,  and    trediction  on  the  subjects    "  It  is  to- 
sublime   spirits   which    cheerfully    tally  undeniable,"  says  this  defender 
welcomed   the  bitterest  pangs    of    of  the  truth,  in  his  speech  at  the 
death,  where  their  blood  was  to  seal    Croydon  Meeting  within  this  month, 
the  bond  of  the  fdth.    We  honour    *'  that  the  afflictions  of  the    Irish 
it  for  its  impartial  freedom,  for  its    clergy  are  heavier  than  in  a  land  of 
genuine  toleration,  for  its  sincere    law  and  government  any  body  of 
benevolence,  for  its  Christian  mag-    men  should  be  exposed  to  endure, 
nanimity.     Or,  if   we  desired   to    If  they  have  not  yet  been  in  set 
raise  our  homage  to  a  still  higher    form  proclaimed,   they  have  been 
scale,  we  have  only  to  contrast  it    actually  placed  out  of  the  protection 
with  Popery  on  the  Continent  in  its    of  the  law.  There  is  scarcely  one  of 
supremacy,  and  in  Ireland   in  its    them  whose  duties  have  been  as- 
struggle;  with  foreign  Popery  bind-    signed  in  a  Popish  district,  who  does 
log  down  the  human  mind  in  a  sul-    not  feel  that  he  stands  in  jeopardy 
len  and  abject  degeneracy,— dissol-    every  hour,  who  has  not  frequent 
ving  every  manlier  impulse   in  li-    occasion  to  interpret  scowling  looks 
censed  libertinism, — and  while,  with    and  muttered  menaces,  as  if  they 
one  hand,  it  shuts  up  every  access    pronounced  him  devoted  to  death, 
to  scriptural  and  moral  knowledge,    and   complained  that  the  mandate 
wiUi  the  other  opening  the  widest    had  not  yet  been  issued  forth  for 
door  to  the  basest  pollutions  of  body    his  destruction.    There  is  not  one, 
and  mind :— or  with  Popery  in  Ire-    in  whom,  when  he  proceeds  on  the 
land — ^grim,  fierce,  and  Jesuitical—    duUes  of  his  sacred  calling,  it  does 
forced  to  restrain  its  malignity,  and    not  demand  an  exercise  of  faith  to 
burning  for  the  day  when  all  re-    subdue  the  fears  which  harass  him, 
straint  shall  be  done  away— filling    while  he  knows  not  what  may  be 
the  land  with  perfidy  till  it  can  fifi    the  trials  and  terrors  of  his  home  ; 
It  with  rebellion— hating   England    what  insult,  and  outrage,  and  agony, 
for  her  name,  her  freedom,  and  her    may  not  in  his  absence  have  invaded 
superiority— hating  Protestantism  as    that  home.    Few  sorrows  in  the  con- 
all  bate  the  light,  whose  deeds  are    dition  of  man's  life  can  equal  those, 
dark— rejoicing  in  the  infinite  folly,    and  when  the  sharpest  privation  is  to 
and  stimulating  the  infinite  rashness,    be  endured  amid  such  circumstances 
of  that  English  statesmanship  which    of  peril  and  dismay,  who  can  exag- 
cannot  see  that  the  dagger  is  sharp-    gerate  the  afflicting  consequences  ? 
ened  for  all  alike  that   wear   the    And  what  crimes  are  imputed  to  the 
garb  of  Engli8hmen«*-inflaming  a   men  who  are  thus  grievously  treat* 
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ed  ?    Their  crimes  are  faithfulness  rersaUon  indeed  was  in  heaven,  and 

in  their  sacred  vocation,  zeal  in  do-  who,  in  the  exercise  of  the  faith  that 

inff  their  Christian  duty  to  all  men."  worketh  by  love,  incurred  a  heavy 

The  spealcer  then  adverts  to  the  debt,  which  it  icept  him  poor  to  di»« 

Seculiar  Instances  of  suffering,  *'  The  charge,  that  in  a  season  of  famine  his 
fth  year  is  now  closing  since  the  Roman  Catholic  parishioners  might 
vial  of  this  woe  was  first  p^Mired  out.  have  bread  to  eat.  In  the  bright  day 
I  could  at  this  moment  repeaK  Uie  A^  iccts  murdered!  I  Icnew  one  to 
names  of  perhaps  thirty  individuals  whose  door,  frequent  though  my 
who  have  suffered  from  open  violence,  visits  were,  I  seldom  approached 
Some  of  whom  have  been  compelled  without  seeing  that  some  deed  of 
to  leave  their  homes  and  seek  sub*  charity  was  performing.  This  man 
sistence  by  precarious  employment  has  not  been  exempted  from  threats 
in  this  country;  some  to  enter  upon  —even  from  violence  ;^-he  has  been 
a  new  life  in  foreign  lands.  While  harassed  by  nightly  alarms — he  has 
some  have  remained,  only  to  dwell  been  wasted  by  sore  privation.  With 
in  peril  and  privation,  and  die  of  a  family  of  eleven  individuals,  his 
broken  hearts  or  by  the  hand  of  the  subsistence  has  been  reduced  to  a 
assassin.  This  may  be  called  a  scanty  potato  field  and  one  milch  cow.  That 
chronicle  of  crime  and  suffering,  but  cow  was  seized  for  debt  by  a  man 
where,  except  Ireland,  is  there  a  who  owed  him  three  times  the  a- 
country  on  earth  in  which  it  would  mount  I ,  I  knew  another — his  death 
be  thought  so.  Within  those  years  may  not  be  set  down  to  violences- 
many  clergy  men  have  been  compelled  yet  assuredly  this  man,  who  has  been 
to  forego  their  most  solemn  duties,  repeatedly  sul^ected  to  acts  of  out* 
many  insulted  at  the  grave  in  the  rage— who  has  been  brutally  assault- 
performance  of  its  affecting  service,  ed  and  most  severely  wounded — who 
manyactually  forced  toeeek  a  shelter  has  been,  driven  with  his  wife  and 
bevond  the  Atlantic ;  some  compel-  children  from  his  duties  and  his 
led  to  drag  through  a  life  of  feeble-  home — and  who,  advanced  in  life, 
ness,  through  cruel  wounds ;  five,  in  and  with  a  family  yet  unable  to  assist 
open  day,  with  many  passers-by  in  providing  for  their  own  wants,  has 
consenting  to  their  death,  delibe-  been  driven  to  seek  any  and  every 
rately  murdered !  Where  is  the  re-  species  of  honest  employment,  by 
gion,  except  Ireland  itself,  where  which  he  could  obtain  for  them  a 
this  would  not  be  accounted  a  won-  morsel  of  bread — till,  by  these  en- 
derful  and  horrible  thing  ?  I  knew  forced  toils  and  unabating  anxieties, 
an  individual  well,  the  vicar  of  a  he  brought  on  an  access  of  brain 
moderate  preferment,  a  man  of  most  fever,  and  died  under  it ;— assuredly 
unostentatious  habits,  and  of  active  the  sin  of  that  man's  death  lies  at 
benevolence,  one  whose  custom  was  the  door  of  those  who  drove  him 
to  maintain  the  most  cordial  inter-  forth,  unhoused  and  unprovided, 
course  with  the  Romish  priest  of  upon  an  unkindly  world.  When  I 
the  parish,  to  call  for  his  assist-  last  saw  him  he  was  an  exile,  strenu- 
ance  when  looking  over  the  list  ously  exerting  himself  to  obtain  the 
of  his  debtors,  that  by  his  advice  meansof  continuing  an  insurance  on 
he  might  know  whose  debt  he  his  llfe—^the  only  provision  he  would 
might,  from  the  poverty  of  the  be  able  to  make  for  those  whom  his 
peasant,  remit;  so  that  when  the  death  must  otherwise  leave  portion- 
scrutiny  was  ended,  the  priest  has  less.  When  Uie  last  report  reached 
said,  '  Not  one  remains  on  your  list  me,  it  was  of  the  utter  aestitution  of 
who  cannot  better  afford  to  pay  than  his  widow  and  orphans  I " 
you  to  release  him.'  I  knew  the  life  And  this  has  been  the  condition  of 
of  this  virtuous  and  unoffending  man  a  country  under  the  laws  and  govem- 
tuHce  attempted;  and  on  failure  of  ment  of  England.  Has  any  thing 
their  object,  his  persecutors  waylaid  equal  in  license  and  barbarism  been 
and  wounded  dreadfully,  with  intent  displayed  in  Tartary  or  Arabia  during 
to  murder,  his  equally  unoffending  the  last  Ave  years?  Are  not  auch 
son.  I  knewanother  who  lived  plain-  things  past  endurance,  if  not  past 
ly  and  lived  poor,  though  in  posses-  belief?  These  cases  are  but  frag- 
•lon  of  what,  had  he  hoarded,  would  ments  of  the  broad,  growing,  inflez- 
have  been  affluence«<^ne  whose  con*  ible  lyitem  of  oppression  exerdaed 
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Sainst  Protestaiitism  in  Ireland. 
ore  than  two  thirda  of  the  Establish- 
ed Clergy  are  in  the  same  condition 
with  the  sufferers  stated  hj  this 
honest  and  plain*hearted  advocate. 
And  this  is  done  while  Ireland  has 
yet  a  government  appointed  by  Eng- 
land— with  English  law  professing 
to  be  administered  according  to 
English  forms^-with  the  English  con- 
stitution recognised,  and  with  thirty 
thousand  men  in  arma  (including  the 
local  troops  and  police)  to  enforce 
it!  Yet  two- thirds  of  the  Church 
established  6y  law  are  reduced  to 
famine-*the  clergy  are  persecuted, 
proscribed,  and  murdered  in  open 
day — and  the  declaration  is  openly 
made  thai  Protestantism  shall  be  broken 
dotcH  in  Ireland,  If  these  things  are 
done  in  the  green  tree,  what  will  be 
done  in  the  dry?  If  such  are  the 
achievements  of  faction  since  the  fatal 
year  1629 — that  year  which  shall 
stand  '*  aye  accursed  in  the  calen- 
dar"— what  must  be  its  mischiefs 
when  that  faction  shall  have  distend- 
ed into  full  power«-when  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  shall  be  wholly 
withdrawn  from  Protestantism — 
when  the  exigencies  of  some  profli- 
gate cabinet  uiall  surrender  Ireland 
tually  into  the  hands  of  that  infa- 
mous conspiracy  of  traitors,  bigots^ 
and  infidelft—and  the  rebel  and  idol- 
ator  ahall  lord  it  fearlessly  over  the 
man  of  loyalty  and  the  Christian? 
If  we  suffer  this  faction  to  proceed 
for  but  five  years-  more,  as  it  has 
proceeded,  we  need  not  say  that 
every  Irish  Protestant  clergyman  will 
have  been  driven  from  the  land,  or 
slaughtered  in  it  But  we  shall  say 
that  Protestantism  will  have  been 
driven  out  along  with  them;  for 
wliat  religion  can  exist  without  the 
celebrations  and  ceremonial  of  its 
church?— and  what  ministers  can 
remain  for  those  purposes  when 
every  hour  threatens  tneir  lives-^ 
when  a  clergyman  cannot  go  to  the 
bed-side  of  Uie  sick  without  the 
chance  of  being  shot,  or  brained  with 
clubsy  or  cloven  down  with  the 
scythe  or  the  spade  in  the  face  of 
^7>  ^7  RUBgs  of  assassins  ?  What 
clergyman  will  remain  when  the 
system  of  intimidation  shall  have 
come  to  its  height  ?  a  system  which 
already  makes  him  feel  himself  in 
more  peril  than  if  he  lived  in  the 
backwoods  of  Americai  and  compels 
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him  to  lead  a  life  fit  only  for  the 
neighbourhood  of  savages.  Will 
the  man,  who  cannot  walk  beyond 
hi«  own  door  without  being  expos- 
ed to  a  bullet  from  the  first  hedge, 
whose  own  garden  is  a  place  of  ter- 
ror to  him,  who  must  not  lie  down 
at  night  without  preparing  his  fire- 
arms and  lookhog  to  his  bolts,  as  if 
fur  a  siege;  and  who  justly  thinks 
the  night  a  fortunate  oife  in  which 
he  and  his  have  escaped  being  wrap- 

Eed  in  the  general  burning  of  his 
ouse  and  property,  remain?    Or 
if  bodily  hazard  were  out  of  the 
question,  what  is  to  become  of  him 
while  all  his  debtors  refuse  to  dis- 
charge their  debts,  while  his  whole 
iDcoine  is  stopped  by  an  infamous 
combination  against  all  justice  and 
honesty,   and   where    he   has    no 
alternative  but   flight  or  famine? 
Thus  Protestantism  will  perish.    If 
the  present  generation  of  the  clergy 
should  resolve  to  stand  all  haaards, 
and  suffer  themselves  to  be  beggared 
or  butchered,  the  mischief  is  not  the 
less  sure  to  be  done.  Where  will  the 
clerical  succession  be  to  be  found  ? 
What   man  of  common  sense  or 
common  feeling  for  his  family,  will 
educate  his  son  for  a  church  in 
which  the  pittance  of  his  profession 
is  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  sa- 
vages, and  his  life  at  their  mercy.? 
We  need  appeal  on  this  subject  only 
to  the  natural  judgment  of  every 
father.      If   the   church    shall  no 
longer  provide  subsistence  for  an 
educated  divine,  there  will  no  more 
be  educated  divines;  no  man  will 
go  to  the  expense  of  L.  1000  or  L.  1500 
to  prepare  his  son  for  the  church, 
unless  he  is  entitled  to  regard  it  as 
a  profession  adequate  in  point  of 
provision  and  security  to  the  ex« 
pense  which  he  has  incurred.  Doubt- 
less there  will  still  be  candidates 
for  the  remaining  fragments  of  her 
offices.     But  they  vvill   be  unedu^ 
cated.     To  what   purpose   should 
they  prepare  themselves  by  the  ex- 
pensive process  of  a  learned  educa- 
tion ?    They   will    be   volunteers, 
some    through    fanaticism,    some 
through  vanity,  some  through  the 
hope  of  gaining  an  easier  livelihood 
than   manual    toil   supplies,  some 
through  the  malignant  mischief  of 
faction  itself,  eager  to  perplex  and 
poison  every  thing.    Every  motive 
tliat  can  at  once  degrade  and  in- 
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flame  the  human  heart,  will  find  or 
make  candidates  for  the  desecrated 
pulpit.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
what  will  become  of  Religion  ? 
Amidst  this  roar  of  folly  and  fanati- 
cism»  where  shall  we  look  for  the 
perished  shape  of  pure,  calm,  learn- 
ed, and  scriptural  Protestantism? 
But  are  those  ideas  Utopian?  What, 
we  ask,  was  Uie  scene  in  the  Com- 
monwealth ?  What  was  the  condi« 
tion  of  religious  truths  relifious 
freedom,  or  sound  learning,  when 
the  clergyman  was  driven  trom  the 
pulpit,  and  the  Presbyterian  climbed 
mto  it,  and  the  Independent  climbed 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Presby- 
terian— when  every  man  asserted 
his  right  to  preach,  and  to  preach 
every  thing ;  when  Cromwell's 
horsemen  held  forth,  and  when  the 
common  rabble^  the  hangers-on  and 
nuisances  of  the  streets,  thought 
themselves  qualified  to  supersede 
Cromwell's  horsemen,  and  insulted 
alike  common  sense  and  Christianity 
by  harangues  in  which  all  that  was 
not  nonsense  was  blasphemy,  and 
all  that  was  not  blasphemy  was 
nonsense  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  flinff 
the  land  again  into  this  wretched 
confusion,  or  into  worse,  from  the 
den  of  thieves  into  the  fiery  furnace 
of  persecution  ?  For  it  is  undeni- 
able that  brutish  as  were  the  rivalries 
of  fanaticism  and  ignorance  in  the 
days  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
triumph  of  superstition  and  igno- 
rance in  the  triumph  of  Irish  Popery 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  would 
be  immeasurably  more  barbarous. 
Fierce  as  was  the  fanaticism,  it  was 
under  some  restraint  from  the  moral 
habits  of  the  people  of  England.  It 
had  even  some  of  the  influence  of 
a  religious  temperament;  it  look- 
ed for  its  principles  and  practices  to 
Scripture,  and  though  it  mistook 
and  misinterpreted  that  Scripture 
in  a  multitude  of  instances,  yet  no 
man  can  ever  sincerely  read  the 
Bible  without  deriving  from  it  at 
least  a  partial  benevolence,  modera- 
tion, and  love  of  justice.  But  what 
must  be  the  effect  of  power  in  a  vast 
peasant  population,  like  that  of  Po- 
pish Ireland,  whose  zeal  is  not  for  re- 
ligion but  for  revenge,  who  regard 
the  Protestant  as  an  enemy,  in  the 
double  light  of  a  stranger  and  a  here- 
tic ;  who  are  taught  by  their  priests 
that  all  Protestauta  are  under  the 
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curse  of  Heaven,  devoted  to  unfailing 
flames  in  the  other  world;  and  fit 
only  for  the  sword  and  the  flame  in 
this;  who  are  forbidden  to  have  a 
Bible  in  their  possession,  and  are 

E raised  and  rewarded  for  mutilating, 
uming,  or  burying  it,  if  it  should 
fall  into  their  hands ;  who  are  actu- 
ally commanded  by  their  priests  and 
demagogues  not  to  pay  their  con- 
tracts, but  to  resist  them  to  the 
death ;  who  have  the  additional  sti- 
mulant to  all  this  spirit  of  revenge, 
alienation,  and  revolt,  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  hope  of  regaining  the 
lands  that  their  predecessors  had 
forfeited  by  open  rebellion,  and  the 
most  merciless  massacres,  and  who, 
to  crown  all,  are  constantly  told  by 
those  priests  that,  for  every  crime, 
even  of  the  blackest  dye,  there  is  ab- 
solution, hour  by  hour,  in  their 
hands ;  and  that,  while  conspiracy  is 
only  a  righteous  league,  and  blood- 
shed simply  a  natural  retribution, 
the  rubbing  of  a  little  oil  upon  their 
extremities  before  death,  and  a  few 
masses  after  it,  irresistibly  carry  the 
Papist  to  the  gates  of  Heaven  ? 

Are  we  still  to  ask  what  roust  be 
the  progeny  of  such  a  system  ?  what 
must  be  the  accumulation  of  offences 
against  society,  the  poisonings  of 
every  principle  of  order,  truth,  and 
charity;  the  ready  and  furious  in- 
subordination; the  concocted  malice 
and  the  fiery  hostility,  swelling  and 
fermenting  togeUier,  in  such  a  po- 
pulation, untu  the  hour  when  all 
explodes?  And  this  is  the  ^ift  of 
Poperg  to  Ireland.  The  priest — the 
hereditary  fiction  —  the  gross  and 
public  sanction  to  crime  for  money 
—the  licensed  perjury  — the  ab- 
solved assassinaUon — the  final  as- 
surance of  security  to  the  spirit  of 
the  criminal  issuing  on  the  gibbet,^ 
where  he  has  but  imperfectly  atoned 
to  Uie  insulted  justice  of  the  coun- 
try. Those  are  the  true  solutions  of 
the  startling  problem  of  Irish  misery, 
of  the  utter  InefiBciency  of  all  govern- 
ment in  Ireland;  of  the  failure  of 
every  benevolent,  wise,  and  vigorous 
effort  of  England  for  the  quiet  of 
Ireland;  of  the  necessity  of  our 
keeping  up  to  preserve  the  common 
coherence  of  public  order  in  Ireland, 
after  twenty  years  of  peace,  an  army 
as  large  as  we  kept  upon  the  conti- 
nent in  the  severest  struggles  of  our 
severest  war.    Popery  it  Uie  eneny. 
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and  until  that  enemy  is  subdued^  the 
riot»  revolt,  and  misery,  must  go  on, 
in  Bcom  of  the  shortsighted  wisdom 
of  cabinets,  and  in  punishment  of 
the  corrupted  religion  of  the  people. 
But,  throwing  out  of  the  question 
what  we  yet  feel  to  be  the  highest 
interest  of  all — ^religion;  and  de- 
scending to  the  altogether  inferior 
interest — policy,  what  is  the  utter 
frenzy  of  the  course  which  our  poli- 
ticians are  now  pursuing  with  regard 
to  Ireland  ?  We  desire  to  offer  no 
undue  indignity  to  the  existing  ad- 
ministration on  the  topic.  We  are 
content  to  loolc  upon  them  as  acting 
ag^nst  their  wills — as  forced  into  the 
consideration  of  the  Irish  Church 
with  the  deepest  reluctance — as 
shrinicing  from  that  work,  **  pericu* 
Io8»  plenum  alese,'*  with  all  the  sen- 
sibility of  office-holders  to  an  opera- 
tion which  may  turn  them  loose  on 
the  world  at  a  moment's  warning. 
We  see  them  driven  from  point  to 
point  by  a  gale  of  faction  which  will 
only  blow  the  harder  till  they  are 
wreclced.  We  see  them  betraying, 
night  after  night,  by  their  struggles, 
contrivances,  and  contortions,  the 
bitterness  of  the  draught  which  the 
faction  pours  down  their  throats^  and 
which,  after  a  few  more  struggles 
(and  they  may  be  fewer  than  they  can 
yet  believe),  will  send  their  ghosts  to 
haunt  the  shades  of  Whitehall,  and 

gve  their  habitation  to  another. 
they  have  not  the  remaining  virtue 
to  resign  the  places  which  they  are 
unable  to  retain  with  the  exercise 
of  their  independence,  they  must 
only  be  more  enslaved  from  day  to 
day.  For  there  is  no  cessation  of 
the  power,  the  malice,  or  tlie  deter- 
mination, of  the  common  enemy  of 
the  Cabinet  and  the  Country.  The 
ear  of  England  has  already  been 
astovmded  with  the  monstrous  pro- 
position of  abolishing  Protestantism 
for  ever  in  850  parisnes,  about  one 
third  of  Ireland;  and  this  on  the  plea 
that  the  majority  contains  less  than 
fifty  Protestants  eacfai  and  some 
none.  What  must  l>e  the  obvious 
inference  from  the  proposal  of  such 
a  measure  ?  That  the  English  Pro- 
teatant  sees  no  superiority  in  the 
Protestant  reliffion  to  the  Popish; 
that  he  ptaceslhe  instruction  of  the 
people  in  sacred  truth  on  the  same 
footing  with  their  total  religious  ig- 
norance; and  that  he  regards  the 
rou  xzziz,  MO.  ccxuv. 


principled  and  Scriptural  loyalty  of 
the  Protestant  to  the  King  of  the 
realm,  as  neither  safer,  sounder,  nor 
more  Scriptural  than  the  notorious 
disaffection  of  the  Papist,  both  priest 
and  peasant,  to  the  King,  where 
their  loyalty  jars  against  their  su- 

gerstitious  allegiance  to  the  Pope, 
lut  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of 
a  Protestant  Government  on  ascer- 
taining the  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  that 
Popery  was  advancing  in  Ireland? 
What,  but  to  combat  the  evil  in- 
stantly, by  every  weapon  of  reason 
and  religion.  To  select  for  those 
darkening  districts  the  ablestdivines, 
the  most  influential  preachers,  the 
most  active  and  apostolic  men,  who 
could  be  found  ready  to  fight  the  good 
fight  of  faith ;  to  instil  new  energy 
into  the  prelates  of  that  province, 
by  pointing  out  to  them  the  absolute 
necessity  of  new  exertion ;  or,  if  they 
were  found  tardy,  or  worn  out,  or 
superannuate,  to  remove  them  to 
positions  where  their  feebleness 
would  be  less  hurtful,  and  give  their 
bishoprics,  on  the  first  opportunity, 
to  men  who  had  virtue  enough  to 
feel  the  responsibilities  of  their  of- 
fice, and  talents  enough  to  sustain 
them  in  vigorous  exercise.  We  are 
fully  convinced  that  even  this  single 
measure  would  work  an  instantane- 
ous and  most  powerful  change  upon 
the  disease  of  Ireland ;  which  all  ori- 
ginates in  the  forced  decrepitude  of 
her  church.  If  this  had  been  done, 
even  fifty  years  ago,  Ireland  would 
no  longer  have  been  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  empire.  The  promotion 
of  one  man  of  leading  intellect,  of 
powerful  popular  ability,  and  of  sin- 
cere  Christian  zeal,  to  the  bench  of 
bishops  in  Ireland,  would  do  more 
than  ten  thousand  remedial  mea- 
sures in  the  legislature.  The  evil  of 
the  country  is  Popery.  The  cure  is 
Protestantism;  the  only  means  of 
giving  the  true  weight  to  Protestan- 
tism are  to  be  found  in  giving  in- 
creased energy  to  the  church.  If 
vacancies  are  not  yet  to  be  found  for 
all  the  nien  of  talents,  who  would 
be  necessary  to  regenerate  the  coun- 
try, the  promotion  even  of  one  or 
two,  on  the  express  ground  of  their 
merits^  would  nave  a  powerful  effect 
on  the  activity  and  intellectual  en- 
terprise of  the  whole  body  of  church- 
men. The  example  ofa  single  bishop 
summoned  from  the  inferior  orders 
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of  the  clerffy,  on  the  sole  claim  of 
his  pastoral  virtues,  and  moral  dis- 
tinctions, would  awake  the  whole 
establishment  to  the  pursuit  of  emi- 
nence by  the  same  means.  The  con- 
duct of  such  a  man  in  his  diocese, 
would  be  still  more  effectual ;  his 
sincere  patronage  of  the  laborious, 
the  intelligent,  and  the  sincere ;  his 
listening  to  no  appeals  from  family 
connexion,  political  interests,  or  per- 
BonaJ  partialities,  would  make  the 
younger  clergy  feel  that  a  new  day 
was  risen  on  them,  and  make  the 
older  emulate  his  example.  We 
should  then  see  sudden  abilities 
blaze  forth  amons  men  who  have 
slumbered  through  mere  weariness 
of  effort^  neither  marked  nor  reward- 
ed. The  apathy  which  extinguishes 
all  the  finer  faculties,  and  in  which 
no  man  is  more  apt  than  the  neglect- 
ed son  of  genius  to  hide  himselffrom 
a  world  unworthy  of  him,  would  be 
at  an«end,  and  the  assurance  of  legi- 
timate reward  of  honour,  and  still 
more,  of  being  fixed  on  that  stand 
from  which  his  intellectual  force  and 
majesty  of  mind  would  have  the 
natural  field  for  its  exertion  spread 
before  it,  would  add  new  powers  to 
the  old.  Then  would  truth  be  spoken 
in  the  light ;  then  would  learnmg  go 
hand  in  hand  with  piety,  and  the 
eloquent  tongue  send  conviction 
like  a  flame  through  the  bosoms  of 
men.  Then  would  come  the  age  of 
conversion;  and  conversion  not  limi- 
ted to  the  peasantry,  but  lightening 
the  darkness  of  the  priesthood.  For, 
was  not  all  this  done  before  ?  What 
was  the  condition  of  Germany  when 
Luther  began  to  preach  ?  What  of 
Switzerland  when  Zuinglius  ?  What 
of  England  in  the  days  of  Wickliffe, 
and  in  the  restored  reformation  under 
Cranmer  ?  In  them  all  men  started 
up  from  the  most  obscure  stations  of 
the  church,  and  astonished  their 
countrymen,  and  astonished  them- 
selves by  the  unfolding  of  those  sin- 
gular powers  which  were  commis- 
sioned to  shake  the  tyranny  of  super- 
stition in  Europe.  We  not  merely 
say  that  this  would  happen,  but  that 
a  vast  conversion  must  be  the  result 
For  no  Papist  believes  his  religion  on 
conviction.  His  religion  contains  no 
grounds  for,  conviction.  Popery 
makes  no  appeal  to  the  understanding 
of  man.  It  may  address  his  hopes, 
or  his  fears,  or  fasten  on  his  preju* 
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dices,  or  amuse  him  with  its  page- 
ants, or  console  him  with  its  contri- 
vances for  the  ease  of  conscience. 
But  it  instantly  gives  way  before  the 
rational  enquiry,  what  a  religion 
should  be.  What  mind  can  soUdly 
repose  in  a  creed  which  makes  the 
toe  nail  of  St  Januarius,  or  the 
thumb  of  St  Peter,  a  worker  of 
miracles  ?  What  understanding  can 
be  soberly  satisfied  with  believing 
that  the  rotten  wood  which  the  Po- 
pish convents  show  as  the  true  cross, 
is  either  the  true  cross,  or  if  it 
were,  ought  to  be  prayed  to,  as  it 
is,  or  can  have  any  more  efiScacy  in 
healing  sins  than  the  dust  under  their 
feet  ?  what  reasoning  can  satisfy  the 
natural  doubt,  that  the  thousand 
saints  of  the  Romish  calendar  have 
no  more  right  to  be  prayed  to  when 
dead,  than  they  had  when  livings  or 
that  is  not  a  deliberate  insult  to  tbe 
Majesty  of  Him  "  who  will  not  give 
his  glory  to  another;"  or  that  the 
placmg  of  the  imafi'es  of  those  saints 
in  the  churchy  the  oowing  down,  the 
praying  to  them»  the  presentation  of 
incense  to  them,  the  express  liturgy 
and  hymns  for  them,  the  avowed 
attribution  of  miracles  to  them,  are 
not  all  alike  contradictory  to  the 
command  that  they  should  not 
make  for  the  temple  the  graven 
image  of  any  thing  in  Heaven^  or 
earth,  or  the  sea^  Uiat  they  should 
not  offer  them  any,  the  slightest 
show  of  homage,  neither  bowing 
down,  nor  worshipping  them;  and 
this,  on  the  express  ground,  that 
God  is  jealous  of  suffering  the  idol 
to  share  the  homaffe  due  to  him 
alone  ?  What  man,ln  the  exercise 
of  his  common  understandings  can 
receive  transubstanUation  ?-*a  doc- 
trine which«  professing  to  be  a 
miracle  of  the  highest  order,  exhi- 
bits no  change  whatever  to  the  hu- 
man senses,  and  therefore  is  no  in- 
terference with  the  visible  order  of 
nature,  and  therefore  is  no  miracle 
at  all ;  but  which,  in.  equal  defiance 
of  Scripture,  professes  to  shut  up 
the  Deity  in  a  wafer,  and,  to  sum  up 
the  whole  monstrous  confusion  of 
ideas,  professes  to  place  Him  whole 
in  the  lips  of  the  communicant,  and 
equally  whole  in  the  lips  of  one  and 
ten  thousand  in  one  church,  or  in 
every  region  of  the  globe,  at  the  same 
moment.  Who  can,  hesitate  to  «c« 
knowledge  tbatauqh.enocai0ua.ijo« 
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ktioBB  of  the  tiaapletl  principlct  of 
roaflon  mutt  nol  be  liable  to  condign 
expoMuro^-Uiat  they  are  by  Uieir 
?ery  nature  made  to  fall  before  en- 
qniry — ^that  having  no  solidity  in 
reaeon  or  reFelatlon,  they  can  live 
ealy  on  the  feeblenett  or  ignoruice 
of  the  underetaading — and  can  be 
cberiiJied  only  by  &e  corruption 
or  indolence  of  the  human  paaiionB  ? 

And  are  not  the  Romish  priesthood 
In  Ireland  naturally  as  ctpable  of 
su^  conviction  as  the  Romish  clergy 
of  Witteml>erg,  of  Berne,  or  of  Eng- 
laod,  in  the  days  when  the  strength 
of  Protestantism  and  Scripture,  and 
the  weakness  of  Popery  and  super- 
stition, were  placed  tally  before  their 
minds  ?  In  Germany,  the  chief  con* 
veniona  were  among  the  priesthood, 
and  those  converts  were  suddenly 
seen  issuing  forth  the  most  power- 
ful instruments  of  conversion  to  the 
people;  the  indolent^  gross,  dull,  and 
oliecure  monk  was  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  the  vivid,  self-denying, 
eloquent,  and  renowned  minister  of 
religion :  the  men  who  had  heard  of 
the   Scriptures    only  through    the 
breviary,  now  bore  it  in  their  hands 
night  and  dav,llke  a  torch  to  illumine 
the  depth  of  spiritual  ignorance  in 
Germany  and  England,  and  a  god- 
like revolution  was  accomplished,  in 
which  the  habitual  servants  of  su- 
perstition were  summoned,  by  a  new 
miracle  of  apostleship,  to  serve  the 
cause  of  Goa  and  man,  in  life  and 
death,  through  the  world.    But  the 
btohops,  by  whom  such  high  per- 
formances are  to  be  expected,  must 
be  of  a  different  stock  from  that 
which  has  been  so  long  engrafted 
on  the  withering  trunk  of  the  Irish 
churdi.  With  afl  our  respect  for  the 
Universities,  thev  must  not  1>e  pro* 
fessors  of  our  colleges—wrung  from 
their  ancient  connexions,  habits,  and 
studies,  and  thrown  into  the  midst 
tk  a  country  of  which  they  know 
nothlM  but  the  name — alien  from 
its  habits,  shrinking  from  its  man- 
ners,and.  In  all  their  rank  and  wealth, 
only  regretting  the  hour  that  tempted 
them  to  break  off  all  their  accustomed 
aaeociations,  to  spend  their  lives  In 
a  strange  land.    Selections  of  this 
order  have  long  been  favourites  with 
the  British  ministry,  and  they  have 
been  among  the  most  unfortunate 
tnstancee  of  a  false  Judgment    The 
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mid  more  especially  at  this  hour, 
riiould  be  a  native  of  the  country, 
active,  zealous,  and  eloquent ;  fully 
acquainted  with  the  habits,  faults, 
and  feelings  of  the  people,  and  fear- 
less of  all  things  but  neglect  of  his 
high  commission.  Such  men  as  the 
Reverend  Mortimer  O'Sullivan,  and 
the  Reverend  Charles  Bojrton,  would 
amply  answer  the  character.  Both 
of  that  time  of  life  which  allows  for 
all  personal  energy;  learned  to  all 
the  necessary  extent  of  collegiate 
scholarship — fully  acquidnted  with 
the  leading  controversy  of  Uie  time 
and  country— alive  to  the  manners, 
feelings,  and  prejudices  of  Ireland- 
natives  of  toe  country— powerful 
alike  in  the  eloquence  of  public  life 
and  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  of  such  men 
that  the  guides  and  champions  of  the 
Irish  Church  must  be  formed,  if  that 
church  is  to  exist.  We  shidl  abstain 
from  all  offensive  remarks  on  the 

E resent  composition  of  the  Irish 
ench;  but  every  man  knows  that  a 
change  and  an  improvement  must 
take  place,  and  that  the  old  slumber- 
ing is  not  fit  for  the  time  of  inevitable 
trial,  energy,  pure  zeal,  practised 
ability,  and  the  consciousness  that  It 
is  neither  opulent  laziness,  nor  the 
lumber  of  learning,  nor  political  dex- 
terity, nor  family  influence,  that  wiU 
rescue  the  character  of  tiie  prelate 
any  longer—must  be  the  compound 
that  makes  the  true  bishop  for  Ire- 
land. A  few  such  men  would  re- 
deem the  country. 

The  meeting  held  on  the  8d  of 
December,  in  Freemason's  Hall,  has 
been  th^  parent  of  a  snccession  of 
meetings  through  the  country :  and 
well  deserved  to  be  their  parent, 
from  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
the  rank  of  the  personages  present^ 
and  the  interesting  and  unquestion- 
able nature  of  the  facts  stated  on 
their  authority.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  speech  gave  a  brief 

general  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
emand  to  be  made  upon  the  public 
liberality ;  and  after  stating  the  com- 
bined testimony  of  men  of  all  con- 
ditions to  the  meritorious  conduct, 
of  the  Protestant  clergy,  said,  **  that 
we  are  now  compelled  to  see  them 
in  a  state  of  the  severest,  as  the  most 
unmerited,  suffering.  Wf»  behold 
them  deprived  of  their  property, 
assailed  in  their  persons,  and  some 
cruelly  murdered  f  and  iMr  eon- 
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duct  under  those  circumstances  must 
give  them  additional  claims  on  our 
sympathy.  Wherever  it  was  pos- 
sible they  have  remained  at  their 
posts,  in  the  efficient  performance 
of  their  religious  duties,  though  often 
with  very  inadequate  means  of  per- 
sonal subsistence,  and  witbgreat  risk 
to  tlieir  personal  safety.  Tney  have 
also  borne  their  afflictions  in  silence, 
for  there  ha^been  hardly  such  a  thing 
as  the  application  of  an  individual 
clergyman  for  charity.  They  have 
dismissed  their  establishments,  they 
have  laid  aside  every  thing  that  was 
not  actually  necessary,  they  have 
submitted  to  all  wrongs  and  priva- 
tions with  patience  unexampled. 
Such  was  their  conduct  before  their 
distress,  such  has  been  their  conduct 
since,  consistent  in  every  part  with 
their  duty  as  Christian  ministers." 

The  Bishop  of  London's  speech 
followed,  and  was  a  calm,  and  clear, 
and  on  those  accounts,  an  impressive 
address  to  the  assembly,  and  through 
Uiem  to  the  nation.  He  laid  down 
as  the  principle  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, that  it  was  an  effort  on  the 
part  ot  the  church  and  people  of 
England  to  prevent  the  Protestant  re- 
ligionfrom  being  utterly  destroyed  in 
Ireland,  *'  That,  gentlemen,'*  said 
he,  '*  is  really  the  question  at  Issue. 
That  destruction  is  palpably  the 
policy  of  those  who  have  withheld 
their  just  dues  from  the  clergy  of  the 
Protestant  church.  I  have  a  right  to 
say  so,  for  they  themselves  have 
avowed  it  It  is  from  day  to  day 
declared,  by  those  who  have  a  right 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  large  bodies  of 
people  in  Ireland  (the  Papist  mem- 
bers), that  it  is  their  determination 
to  drive  Protestantism  out  of  one  of 
its — strongholds,  I  was  going  to  say 
—but  the  expression  seems  to  be 
now  scarcely  applicable.  And  yet  I 
will  call  it  a  stronghold.  For  every 
branch  of  the  universal  church, 
which  holds  the  pure  faith  of  tiie 
gospel,  and  dispenses  it  through  an 
evangelical  ministry,  is  a  stronghold 
of  the  truth.  And  such  is  the  church 
in  Ireland.  And,  therefore,  as  far 
as  we  can  prevent  it,  under  Divine 
Providence,  Protestantism  shall  not 
be  driven  out  of  Ireland  by  a  system 
of  blockade  and  starvation,"  The 
biflhop  then  stated  the  facts;  that 
depressed  as  the  situation  of  the 
Irish  clergy  was  at  the  period  of  the 


former  enquiry,  three  years  ago,  it 
had  become  continually  worse ;  that 
the  chief  part  of  them  had  not  re- 
ceived any  portion  of  their  lawful 
incomes  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
many  not  for  the  last  t/uree^  and  that, 
as  the  necessary  results  of  this  ini- 
quitous system  of  plunder,  they  had 
personally  been  reduced  to  the  low- 
est state  of  discomfort,  and^in  various 
instances,  of  absolute  privation !  That 
many  had  been  obligiMd  to  send  away 
their  wives  and  children,  wherever 
it  was  possible,  to  be  maintained  by 
their  friends.  That  in  other  instances, 
they  had  been  compelled  to  take 
their  children  from  school,  and  put 
them  to  work  as  common  labourers. 
« I  have  before  me,"  siud  he  (advert- 
ing to  the  documents  on  the  table), 
"  Uie  case  of  a  clergyman  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  small  income  who  has  not 
been  enabled,  for  two  years,  to  pro- 
vide shoes  for  his  children.  And 
there  are  cases  where  clergymen  and 
their  families  have  been  reduced  to 
subsist  on  what  is  the  usual  food  of 
the  lowest  orders  in  Ireland;  and 
those  are  cases  not  here  and  there, 
but  prevailing  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  south  of  Irelan(C  and  not  alto- 
gether unknown  in  the  north."  Then, 
after  observing  that  the  solicitation 
for  pecuniary  aid  did  not  come  from 
the  clergy  of  Ireland,  but  from  diose 
who  knew  and  compassionated  their 
injuries,  he  read  extracts  from 
various  letters  to  the  heads  of  the 
Irish  Church,  full  of  simple,  yet 
deeply  affecting  statements  of  their 
situation.  In  one  of  the  Irish  Dio- 
ceses a  letter  to  Uie  Lord  Primate 
stated,  that  from  110  to  120  clergy- 
men, in  that  diocese  alone,  were 
sinking  under  the  deepest  privation. 
That  many  of  these  were  distressed 
for  actual  food  and  clothing;  and 
many  were  forced — the  most  painful 
suffering  of  all — to  let  the  insurances 
drop  on  which  depended  their  sole 
hope  of  leaving  any  provision  for 
their  families.  *'  I  have  been  thirty- 
three  years  an  humble  minister  in 
God's  church,"  said  one  of  those 
letters,  transmitted  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh — "I  have  been 
constantly  resident.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  sell  my  furniture  and 
stock  to  pay  debts,  and  obtain  a 
temporarv  supply  fur  the  neces- 
saiies  of  life,  reserving  merely  that 
portion  required  for  a  bedroom  and 
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sitUng^  room.  I  bare  been  obliged 
to  permit  my  wife,  who  became  so 
alarmed  at  the  state  of  the  couotry 
and  threatening  dangers  that  she 
was  losing  her  health,  to  leave  Ire- 
land. I  have  found  it  'necessary 
to  send  out  six  of  my  seven  children 
as  tutors  and  governesses,  thank- 
fol  to  find  board  and  lodging  for 
them.  /  have  been  necessitated  to  take 
my  son*s  name  off  the  college  books^ 
being  unable  to  pay  his  bills.  I  am 
burdened  with  debt,  and  unable  to 
pay  my  creditors ;  debt  incurred  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  due  be- 
fore my  total  inability  to  pay  became 
apparent  When  called  from  home 
to  Tisit,  or  catechize,  in  my  parish, 
J  feel  it  quite  necessary  for  my  ptr^ 
sonal  safety  to  carry  arms.  My  glebe- 
bouse  is  closed  up,  as  in  a  state  of 
siege.  At  night,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  bolts,  bars,  and  bullet  proof 
planks  to  the  windows  and  doors  I  I 
may  write  that  '  I  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  all  things.'  My  life,  through 
the  sparinff  mercy  of  God,  remains, 
though  that  life  has  been  several 
timet  threatened^  and  was  once  at- 
tempted to  be  taken;  a  bullet  ha- 
ving been  fired  at  me  on  my  glebe 
land." 

In  addition  to  such  evidences  of 
the  work  of  Popery  and  faction  in 
Ireland,  calculated  as  they  are  to 
excite  the  general  compassion  of  all 
virtuous  and  Christian  minds  for  any 
rank  of  men  suddenly  thrown  into 
this  pitiable  suffering,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  that  rank  whose  office 
entiUes  them  to  all  the  feelings  and 
respect  of  a  Christian  community, 
we  have  the  still  more  startling 
statement,  that  the  work  of  evil  is 
already  extending  to  the  future  ge- 
neration of  the  Church.  The  great 
object  of  Popery  is  to  extirpate  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  Popery  well 
knows  that  the  most  effectual  way 
is,  to  extinguish  the  succession  of 
the  Protestant  Ministry.  This  it  is 
actually  accomplishinfl;  at  this  mo- 
ment A  letter  from  tiie  head  of  the 
IrUh  University  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  lays  the  operation 
plainly  before  the  eye.  The  letter 
IS  dated  so  late  as  November  26, 
1835,  and  is  as  follows :  ''  As  the 
sons  of  the  clergy  have  always  con- 
stituted a  large  portion  of  our  stu- 
dents, it  was  to  be  expected  that 
any  considerable  depression  in  the 
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condition  of  that  class  must  have 
the  effect  of  diminishiog  the  num- 
bers seeking  admission  into  Trinity 
College.  Many  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  looked  to  the  church  (as 
their  profession)  are  now  casting 
about  for  some  other  occupation ; 
as  your  grace  will  perceive  by  the 
multitudes  of  eager  candidates  who 
of  late  have  offered  themselves  for 
every  little  agency  which  becomes 
vacant  under  any  of  the  public 
boards.  Such  is  the  only  account  I 
can  give  of  the  fact,  that  the  num- 
ber of  admissions  have  within  Uiese 
two  years  greatly  decreased**  The 
actual  result  is,  that  the  entrances 
for  the  Junior  Freshmen  (the  stud- 
ents commencing  their  college  ca- 
reer) to  the  20U1  of  November  in 
the  last  three  years  are :  In  1833,  the 
toUl,  350;  in  1834,  304;  in  1835, 
2531  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole 
number,  which,  when  we  recollect 
that  it  constitutes  the  sons  of  tiie 
whole  professional  and  educated 
class  of  Ireland  probably  comes 
close  on  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
sons  of  the  clergy. 

This  is  then  the  condition  to  which 
the  extraordinary  remissness  of  our 
government  here,  acted  on  by  the  ex- 
traordinary virulence  of  Popish  fac« 
tion  in  Ireland,  and  in  our  legislature, 
has  already  reduced  the  church  in 
Ireland.  What  must  be  the  conse- 
quence? If  a  few  years  more  of 
those  proceedings  are  suffered  by 
the  legislature.  Protestantism  must 
be  extinguished  in  Ireland.  There 
will  be  no  future  generation  for  the 
church,  in  whose  learning,  mode- 
ration, or  loyalty,  the  country  can 
confide.  There  will  be  doubtless 
enough  of  candidateship  for  every 
religious  appointment  that  offers  per- 
sonal influence,  vulgar  popularity, 
or  even  the  means  of  subsistence 
on  the  narrowest  scale  connected 
with  a  lazy  or  a  factious  life.  But, 
with  the  Established  Church,  all  that 
makes  a  church  safe  for  a  coun- 
try, and  consistent  with  the  general 
peace  of  the  nation,  will  expire. 
We  have  no  wish  to  speak  slight- 
ingly of  the  religious  sects  which 
dissent  from  the  Church ;  But  they 
have  no  hesitation  in  acknowledg- 
ing that  they  rather  tolerate  than 
value  the  established  monarchy.— 
They  are  republican  by  their  ha- 
bitSy  their  constitution,  and   their 
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principles;  but  break  down  that 
Churcn  which  has  hitherto  consti- 
tuted the  onlf  true  connexion  of 
Ireland  with  England^  and  what 
follows  ?  The  Protestant  ministers 
once  dead,  expelled^  famished,  or 
butchered^  the  religion  must  pe« 
rishj  so  far  as  the  Establiflhed 
Church  Is  concerned.  The  Pro- 
testant population  will  emigrate,  as 
they  are  already  doing  m  great 
numbers,  to  America.  Papists  will 
be  the  sole  constituents,  the  priests 
the  sole  leaders  of  the  elections; 
and  at  least  'nine  tenths  of  the  Irish 
representatives  will  be  Papists,  cho- 
sen by  and  acting  under  the  sole  diC' 
tation  of  Poptry,  If  we  have  been 
utterly  unable  to  stem  the  factious 
violence  and  ri^d  conspiracy  of 
about  five  and  thirty  of  those  mem- 
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hers,  what  will  be  the  hope  of  resis* 
tance  when  we  shall  have  ninety,  if 
not  the  whole  hundred,  to  deal  with  ? 
One  hundred  and  eighty,  or  two 
hundred  votes  on  a  side,  in  any  state 
of  our  legislature,  must  carry  every 
question  in  the  House  \  render 
every  wish  of  faction  an  absolute 
command  with  the  Cabinet;  and  as 
the  result,  by  either  repealing  the 
Unlon^  place  a  Papist  House  of 
Lords  and  Commons  in  Ireland,  and 
instantly  disunite  the  two  oountriee, 
involving  the  inevitable  necessity  of 
a  civil  war;  or  remaining  In  the 
British  legislature,  carry  on  the 
conspiracy  to  its  natural  length  is 
the  overthrow  of  the  ConstitutioBj 
the  spoil  of  property,  and  the  fall 
of  the  throne. 
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ON    THB    FACBTIOUS. 


Wb  have  received  so  many  ear* 
nest  entreaties  to  renew  our  advices 
upon  various  departments  of  litera« 
ture,  that  we  find  it  impossible  to 
persist  in  a  refusal.  We  have  already 
made  it  so  easy  a  matter  to  be  **  pa- 
thetic "  or  "  genteel,"  by  our  two 
former  lectures,  that  our  only  appre- 
hension is,  that  these  two  styles  will 
extinguish  the  very  memory  of  the 
facetious,  the  natural,  the  philoso- 
phic, the  descriptive,  and  the  heroic ; 
and  that  the  next  publishing  season 
will  present  us  with  nothing  but 
heroines  to  weep  over,  and  gentle- 
men to  rave  to  us  of  the  glories  of 
Almack*s  I  In  order  to  prevent  this, 
we  proceed  to  throw  open  the  gates 
of  another  species  of  composition; 
and  we  shall  throw  them  so  prodi- 

fiously  wide,  that,  as  even  already 
as  been  found  to  be  the  case,  a 
man  of  the  most  rotund  proportions 
shall  find  himself  with  ample  room 
and  verge  enouffh  to  play  the  most 
fantastic  tricks  between  the  portals. 
It  was  not  at  first  our  intention  to 
illustrate  the  art  of  being  facetious, 
having,  in  our  own  person,  as  we 
remarked  in  the  introductory  chap- 
ter, a  considerable  contempt  for  the 


anglers  for  horse-laughs;  but  the 
necessity  of  counterbalancing  the 
unprecedented  effects  of  our  own 
labours,  has  forced  us  to  the  task, 
however  distasteful  in  itself,  or  hate- 
ful in  a  peculiar  degree  to  ourselves. 
The  letters  we  have  received  on  the 
subject  of  our  late>  and  also  of  our 
future  lucubrations,  have  caused  the 
utmost  astonishment  at  the  post- 
office  ;  and,  in  fact,  as  most  of  our 
rorrespondents  are  above  the  mean* 
uuss  of  post- paying  any  thing,  and 
will  not  be  aiding  and  netting 
members  of  Parliament  in  theft 
shameless  robbing  of  the  Exchequer, 
by  inveigling  them  into  the  bestowal 
of  a  franK,  we  are  forced  to  confess 
that  we  are  quite  overwhelmed  with 
their  favours;  that  we  have  taken 
the  name,  for  the  sake  of  perfect 
concealment,  of  John  Smith ;  and 
after  depositing  a  carpe^bag  and  a 
boo^jack  with  our  former  landlady 
in  the  Luckenbooths,  we  have  moved, 
for  the  sake  of  purer  air,  to  the  six- 
teenth story  In  the  Lawnmarket 
Henceforth  no  communications  will 
be  received,  or  indeed  delivered; 
for  our  red-coated  acquaintance, 
wha  used  to  throw  an  iffafol  of 
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lettera  «a  ottr  table  ev«rf  morning, 
iMMy  latterly,  demanded  the  valae  of 
them  before  unslinging  his  bag ;  and 
80k  for  various  reasons,  which  it 
would  perhaps  be  tedious  to  men- 
tion, we  for^;o  the  ffratification  of 
reading  our  own  prmses — **Littera 
seripta  manet" — ^in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Francis  Freeling. 

One  of  the  last  letters  we  bad  the 
gratification  of  paying  for,  was  of  a 
fery  particular  Icind.  We  confess 
we  scarceljT  grudged  the  one  and  a 
penny  halfpenny  for  a  document 
which  showed  so  undoubting  a  re- 
liance upon  our  powers.  It  was  from 
Brixton ;  written  by  an  Irish  ffentle* 
man  during  the  intervals  of  his  use- 
ful labours,  *'  while  the  wheel,"  as  he 
expressed  it,  ^  of  his  destiny  seemed 
at  a  stand-stili,  and  he  had  nothing 
better  to  do  than  plui^e  into  an 
ocean  of  literary  irradiation."  This 
letter  we  might,  perhaps,  more  fitly 
have  classed  among  the  examples  in 
an  essay  on  the  "  sublime  and  unin« 
telligitHe,"  which  we  meditate  on 
some  future  occasion ;  but  here  we 
introduce  an  extract  or  two  from  it, 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
become  incumbent  on  us,  as  Christ- 
ian men  and  humane  philosophers, 
to  coms^y  with  such  urgent  requests, 
even  though  greatly  against  our  pri- 
vate inclinations : 

«  #  #  #  ««But  no  more,  sir, 
of  family  secrets;  only,  I  hope,  as 
one  of  the  ladies  that  pretend  to  lie 
married  to  me  is  on  the  eve  of  a 
voyage^— not  for  pleasure — to  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  other,  I  under- 
stand, has  been  dead  for  some  time, 
that  it  will  not  be  easy  for  both  of 
them  to  make  their  appearance 
against  me;  therefore  my  mind  is 
perfectly  easy  on  that  score,  if  it 
weren't  for  the  young  lady  I  am  en- 
gaged to  at  Battersea  Rise.  But,  sir, 
my  principal  embarrassment  is  one 
from  which  you  can  deliver  me. 
Some  time  ago  I  undertook  to  com- 
pose a  fashionable  novel ;  and,  lucki- 
ly, by  a  perusal  of  your  interesting 
lectures,  I  have  been  enabled  to  make 
it  extremely  melancholy  and  full  of 
ho  iong,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But, 
sir,  the  publisher  comes  to  me,  and, 
says  he,  '  this  will  never  do,  Mr 
O' Murphy ;  people  like  to  laugh  now- 
a-days ;  who  the  devil,  sir,  is  to  be  al- 
ways pulling  out  handkerchiefs,  or 


walking  with  ambassi^dor's  wives? 
you  must  be  funny,  sir,  cursedly 
funny,  or,  mark  you,  no  payment, 
Mr  O'Murphy.'  Now,  sir,  after  what 
I  have  told  you  about  a  prosecution 
for  bigamy,  my  temporary  retire- 
ment TOre,  an  amazingly  healthy  ap- 
petite, and  a  bookseller  threatening 
to  stop  the  supplies,  what  am  I  to 
do  ?  It  is  a  most  infamous  thing  in  any 
man  to  force  a  gentleman  in  my  pecu- 
liar situation  to  be  funny ;  the  thing 
seems  to  me  impossible,  unless  you 
will  favour  me  with  a  few  hints  on 
the  art  of  lively  writing,  which  (along 
with  a  five-pound  note,  if  you  hap- 
pen to  have  credit  enough  to  borrow 
such  a  trifle  on  my  collateral  secu- 
rity) will  be  thankfully  received  by, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Tbrbnce  0*MuaPHT. 
"  P.S.^As  your  enclosure  will 
make  it  a  double  letter,  I  will  thank 
you  to  pay  the  post." 

Mr  O*  Murphy  has  certainly  an 
up-hill  fight  of  it,  to  be  jocular  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  discomforts } 
but  such  is  our  reliance  on  the  efii- 
cacy  of  the  rules  we  are  about  to 
lay  down,  that  we  entertain  not  the 
sliahtest  doubt  of  enabling  him  to 
split  his  readers*  sides  with  laughter 
long  and  loud,  even  were  his  situa- 
tion and  prospects  ten  times  more 
disagreeable  than  they  are.  With  re- 
gard to  his  hint  as  to  the  five-pound 
note,  and  the  collateral  security 
which  he  kindly  offers  to  assist  us 
in  raising  it,  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
very  shortly  of  his  suggestion  in  a 
discourse  which  we  meditate  on 
"  The  Difficulties  of  Finance,  and  the 
Non-existence  of  Credit."  But  in 
the  mean  time  we  proceed  to  ex- 
plore the  causes  which  connect  cer- 
tain modes  of  composition  with  the 
Diaphragmatic  convulsion,  which,  in 
the  expressive  language  of  our  na« 
tioD,  is  called  a  guffaw: — to  point 
out  what  that  mode  of  writing  is, 
and  how  it  may  be  attained;  and> 
finally,  as  on  former  occasions,  to 
illustrate  our  observations  with  a 
short  and  carefully  selected  speci- 
men. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  as  we  are 
told  by  the  philosophers  that  laugh- 
ter is  caused  most  easily  by  what- 
ever gives  us  an  impression  of  our 
own  superiority,  it  is  necessary  for 
an  author  to  degrade  the  comic  DtTm 
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Bonages  of  his  story  as  low  both  in  originally  have  been  of  the  finest 
intellect  and  behaviour  as  he  pos-  qusuity,  they  are  generally  very 
sibly  can.  They  must  be  egregl«  much  deteriorated  in  passing  Uirough 
ously  yet  not  revoltingly  deform-  the  hands  of  the  retailers.  Puns,  at 
ed ; — either  they  must  nave  noses  all  events,  whether  old  or  new,  are 
of  preternatural  length  and  redness;  to  l>e  unscrupulously  introduced, 
or  eyes  possessed  by  a  diabolical  But  the  master  stroke  of  our  policy 
yet  ludicrous  squint;  or  they  must  — a  hit  on  which  we  plume  ourselves 
be  seven  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  more  than  any  thing  else — is  the 
with  proportional  awkwardness ;  or  rule  which  we  lay  down  in  the  third 
BO  smsill  as  to  be  mistaken  for  first  place.  Let  there  always  be  Intro* 
cousins  to  Thomas  Thumb.  Ordi-  duced  a  person  whose  whole  dia- 
nary  sized  and  ordinary  looking  they  logue  is  limited  to  one  phrase.  At 
must  not  be,  on  any  account  what-  first  people  see  nothing  very  wonder- 
ever.  They  must  be  so  described  as  ful  in  a  gentleman  making  a  remark 
that  the  ugliest  blockhead  who  reads  which  in  fact  appears  commonplace 
their  adventures  may  feel  that  he  and  insipid ;  but  when^  scene  after 
has  the  advantage  of  them  in  appear-  scene,  pafl;e  after  pafe,  volume  after 
ance;  and  so  aull,  that  a  very  poor  volume,  the  same  individual  persists 
law  commissioner  may  feel  himself  in  repeating  the  same  sentence,  with- 
witty  and  brilliant  in  comparison,  out  the  change  of  a  single  letter,  It 
So  much  as  to  the  persons  of  the  Is  astonishing  how  the  vis  comica 
story.  The  incidents  must  consist  developes  itself.  At  each  repetition 
of  falling  into  ditches— tumbling  the  speech  appears  more  irresistibly 
down  stairs— getting  horsewhipt  by  ludicrous,  till  near  the  end  of  the 
mistake — being  nearly  hanged  upon  story  there  Is  actually  nothing  else 
false  accusations — having  their  chairs  required  to  set  the  reader  into  con- 
withdrawn  just  as  they  are  sitting  vulsions.  We  forbear  upon  this  oe- 
down  to  dinner — and  they  must  casion  Insisting  on  a  point  so  exceed- 
several  times,  in  the  course  of  their  ingly  well  known,  and  indeed  uni- 
adventures,  have  their  noses  broken  versally  practised,  as  that  each  Indi- 
— and  be  very  frequently  tossed  in  a  vidual  must  speak,  as  it  were,  in 
blanket,  or  at  least  be  settled  in  the  character.  A  sailor,  for  instance, 
stocks.  We  have  never  known  inci-  must  direct  his  horse  In  the  language 
dents  of  this  sort  to  fall  of  producing  of  the  cock-pit.  He  must  luff  to 
shouts  of  applause.  The  dialogue,  windward,  and  belav  and  anchor 
however,  requires  a  little  more  at-  under  the  lee  of  a  public-house.  And 
teutlon,  but  is  equally  easy  when  in  all  these  respects  the  officer  is  not 
one  has  got  into  the  way  of  it.  We  to  be  distinguished  from  the  boat- 
may,  therefore,  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  swain.  Captains  and  admirals  must 
in  the  second  place,  that  quips  and  smell  of  nothing  but  tar.  Colonels 
cranks  are  indispensable.  Without  and  generals  of  nothing  but  powder, 
them  Milton  would  never  have  Even  the  peaceful  professions  must 
thought  of**  wreathed  smiles.*'  There  have  their  peculiar  phraseology.  A 
must,  of  course,  be  a  profuse  sprink-  physician  must  enquire  of  a  soldifr 
ling  of  puns ;  and  here  we  beff  to  if  he  has  seen  much  '*  practice ; "  a 
express  our  opinion,  that  there  Is  a  clergyman  must  ask  him  if  he  has 
considerable  resemblance  between  had  *'  full  duty.'*  As  to  the  idea 
puns  and  wine.  It  seems  a  great  that  such  unwarl  ike  characters  should 
recommendation  of  both  that  they  know  any  tiling  about  "  service "  or 
are  old ;  and  another  point  of  simili-  "  campaigns  "  it  is  by  no  means  to 
tude  is,  that  every  one  considers  his  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  But 
own  article  the  best.  It  may,  per-  we  must  now  proceed  with  an  illus- 
haps,  be  thought  another  agreement  tration  of  our  remarks, 
between  them,  that  though  both  may 
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THB  MBBTING.     CHAPTER  XVI. 

Swift  flies  my  frost»  when  round  the  loeial  board, 
The  Jovial  sons  of  festive  pleasure  meet. 

Anonymous* 


Thb  partf  now  began  to  assemble 
for  supper.  It  was  the  first  time  our 
hero  had  thrown  open  his  apartments 
for  the  reception  of  his  friends.  The 
general  stood  watching  attentively ; 
or,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  talcing 
a  reconnoissance  of  his  nephew's 
motions.  That  nephew  was  all  life 
and  expectation ;  be  felt  certain  his 
uncle  would  approve  of  the  selection 
he  had  made  ot  associates,  and  was 
delighted  as,  one  after  another,  his 

f  nests  walked  into  the  room.  The 
ret  who  presented  himself  on  this 
occaaioa  was  our  facetious  friend 
Quibble.  The  moment  that  gentle- 
man slid  into  the  room,  with  his  usual 
air  of  dapper  self-conceit,  our  hero 
seised  him  warmly  by  the  hand. 
"  Quibble,  my  good  fellow — how 
d'ye  do  ?  Let  me  present  you  to  my 
uncle." 
The  General  bowed. 
But  Quibble,  with  a  knowing  twist 
of  bis  eye,  said, — *'  My  uncle  r  'Gad 
I  av'  been  introduced  to  '  my  uncle ' 
before.  Up  the  spout  a  dozen 
times.'* 

Harry  Newton  saw  that  the  Crene- 
ral  was  astonished  at  this  cabalistic 
address,  and  hastened  to  explain. 
**  This,  my  dear  uncle,  is  Mr  Quibble ; 
quite  the  life,  I  assure  you,  of  every 
society. he  enters.  One  of  our  great- 
est wits" 

•'There  you  go,  Harry  I"  ex- 
claimed Quibble,  '*  you  set  me  up 
and  knock  me  down,  as  if  I  were  a 
piece  of  furniture.  You  are  an  auc- 
tioneer and  a  praiser,*^ 

Whilst  the  General  was  trying  to 
perceive  the  beauties  contained  in 
the  last  speech,  which  had  so  excited 
his  nephew's  admiration,  the  door 
again  opened,  and  Joseph  Seedy, 
with  his  book  on  Hydrophobia,  as 
usual,  under  his  arm,  walked  slowly 
and  deliberately  up  to  where  Gene- 
ral Harrington  was  standing. 

When  Harry  had  introduced  him 
to  his  uncle,  he  fitted  the  spectacles 
closer  on  his  nose,  took  the  ponde- 
rous tome  in  both  hands,  and,  bow- 
ing gracefully,  said, — **  I  am  happy. 
General,  to  have  made  your  acquaint- 
ance.   If  you  ever  hare  the  misfor<< 


tune  to  meet  with  a  mad  dog,  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  give  you  my  advice." 

"  FIT  give  you  my  advice,  too," 
interrupted  our  friend  Quibble; 
**  run  off  the  opposite  way,  as  if  the 
devil  kicked  you." 

Mr  Seedy  looked  disconcerted  at 
this  observation,  and  his  anger  was 
increased  by  the  loud  laugh  of  Harry 
at  Quibble's  wit. 

*<  Your  jests,"  be  said,  ''  Mister 
Quibble,  are  out  of  place." 

*<  Faith  ! "  replied  Quibble,  '*  so 
are  many  other  old  servants." 

Luckily,  however,  the  farther  pro- 
secution of  the  quarrel  was  prevent- 
ed by  the  entrance  of  Jack  Sudds, 
whose  reputation  as  a  man  of  wit 
and  repartee  was  only  inferior  to 
that  of  Quibble.  Jack  Sudds,  as 
Harry  had  frequently  remarked,  af- 
fected eccentricity  to  such  a  degree 
that  you  could  never  feel  sure  for  a 
moment  what  he  would  say  or  do. 
His  principal  pleasure  in  conversa- 
tion  seemed  to  be  to  say  strange 
things,  which  had  no  possible  con- 
nexion with  wiiat  any  one  else  had 
said.  This  gave  him  a  reputation  for 
being  a  deep-thinker,  as  well  as  a 
witty  speaker, — for  people  are  al- 
ways good*natured  enough  to  be- 
lieve that,  when  one  does  not  attend 
to  what  is  going  on,  he  must  be  im- 
mersed in  .contemplation  on  some 
topic  of  much  greater  importance  ; 
whereas,  there  is  no  surer  sign  of 
puzzle-headedness  and  weakness  of 
intellect,  than  what  is  commonly 
called  absence  of  mind. 

When  Sudds,  accordingly,  was 
presented  to  General  Harriogton, — 
•<  Your  uncle,  is  it?"  he  said. 
**  What's  Hecuba  to  me  ?  There's 
something  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Denmark." 

"  Eggs,  ril  be  sworn,"  whispered 
Quibble,  bill  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  all. 

'« Eggs  I "  said  Mr  Seedy,  who  had 
not  forgotten  his  resentment  against 
the  facetious  Quibble.  "  What  do 
you  mean  by  eggs,  sir  ?  " 

*'  Why,  that  there  are  rotten  eggs 
in  Denmark,"  replied  the  wit. 

**  Nonsense,  Quibble/'  said  Sudds, 
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who  never  could  endure  his  rival. 
«( We've  had  samples  enough  of  your 
wit  alreadv*" 

<*  Ah  ! "  replied  the  other,  <'  hut 
this  is  an  egg-sample^  whidi,  thef 
say,  is  better  than  precept.'* 

Harry  was  perfectly  enchanted 
with  Uiis  keen  encounter.  ''Capi- 
tal ] "  he  cried,  *'  capital  1  Is  not  it^ 
uncle?" 

The  General,  thus  applied  to,  en* 
deavoured  to  brighten  hie  percep* 
tions  with  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  re- 
plied, ia  his  usual  cool  and  delibe- 
imte  manner,—*'  Capital?  nephew 
Harry;  what  is  capital?  One  gen* 
tleman  said  something  about  eggs* 
and  another  gentleman  said  some- 
thing about  I]&nmark«  Where's  the 
capital  ?"     . 

**  Why,  Copenhagen,  to  be  sure  I " 
exclaimed  Quibble,  "  every  school- 
boy could  tell  you  that" 

At  this  moment  Latchet  and  M'- 
Sawney  joined  the  party*  and  an  im- 
mediate  adjournment  was  made  to 
the  sapper*room. 

Scarcely  had  they  aat  down  to 
table,  when  Sudds,  who  professed 
to  be  a  very  superior  daasic^  lifting 
Q&  the  cover  of  one  of  the  dishes, 
exclaimed,  *<  What  have  we  here? 
Is  it  a  partridge  or  a  quail  ?  Oh,  I 
see-cnon  sum  qualis/* 

Mr  Latchet,  on  hearing  this,  look- 
ed earnestly  acroee  the  table,  and 
exclaiming,  "  How's  your  mother  ? 
Whiz  I "  applied  himself  very  sedu. 
lously  to  Uie  viands  before  him. 
Harry  now  thought  it  high  time  to 
keep  the  bottles  moving,  and  he  ac- 
coraingly  said  to  them ;  '*  Gentle- 
men, what  will  you  drink  ?  there  is 
ale,  cider,  and  perry  ;  the  hock  and 
madeira,  I  flatter  myself,  you  will 
find  very  good." 

"  No  ale  for  me  I "  exclaimed  Mr 
Quibble ;  « I  hate  to  be  ailing." 

'*  Cider  gets  into  my  head,"  said 
the  classical  Sudds;  **feriar  sidera 
vertice." 

"  So  does  the  wine,*'  rej^ied  the 
other,  determined  not  to  be  outdone; 
*'  wine  indeed  is  but  another  name 
for  insanity." 

''How,  sir?"  said  Mr  Seedy. 

"  Aren't  they  both  called  the  mad- 
era?** 

"  Oh  horrible,"  interposed  Sudds 
— '^  Perry  is  very  bad  for  the  diges- 
tion. 'Tis  the  penylouu  stuff  that 
weighs  upon  the  heart— bul^  for  my- 


self. Hoc  erat  in  votis— I  votes  for 
Hock." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other  "  if  you 
take  it  in  a  hugeotu  g\as9," 

Latchet  again  looked  off  his  plate 
at  the  two  wits.  *'  How's  your  mo- 
ther ?  Whiz  J "  he  said  and  returned 
to  his  labours.  Mr  M*Sawaey,  who 
had  devoted  himself  with  a  most  ab- 
sorbing earnestness  to  Uie  great  duty 
of  ttreagthening  his  inner  man,  now 
paused  for  a  few  moments^  and 
said,  with  a  benignant  look  all 
round,  "  This  ham  is  just  particular 
fine;  will  I  help  ye  to  a  bit  of  it. 
General  ?  " 

"  Ham,  my  dear  sir,"  interrupted 
the  hydrophobic  Mr  Seedy,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  General's  arm, "  Ham 
is  very  hurtful  in  the  mildest  forme 
of  the  canine  viru^^there  is  a  case 
in  my  book  " 

"  That's  deuced  odd,"  whispered 
Quibble,  "  for  all  my  books  are  in  a 
case." 

"Which  proves,  sir,"  continued 
Seedy,  without  taking  notice  of  the 
interruption,  "  the  danger  of  ham." 

''  Especially  to  ex-ministers," 
whispered  Sudds." 

"  How's  your  mother  ?  Whiz  I  " 
exclaimed  Mr  Latchet,  looking  in- 
tently at  the  medical  orator  tiirou£h 
his  quiszlng  glass.  Sudds  in  me 
mean  time  had  succeeded,  after  many 
attempts,  in  tying  the  coat  tail  of  the 
giganUc  waiter  (who  was  drest  in 
the  General's  livery,  and  stood  stock 
still  very  often,  as  if  entranced  with 
admiration  of  the  wit  flashing  every- 
where round  him)  to  the  back  of 
M'Sawney's  chair.  That  worthy  was 
in  the  act  of  transferring  an  amaz- 
ingly hot  potato  from  the  dish  to 
his  plate.  While  in  this  attitude, 
with  the  smoking  treasure  on  the 
point  of  his  fork,  the  General  gave 
some  order  to  the  servant  in  so  loud 
a  tone,  that  he  darted  off  with  die 
strength  and  velocity  of  a  cannon 
ball  M'Sawney's  chair  in  one  mo- 
ment performea  a  somerset,  ejectii^ 
its  late  occupant  cleverly  over  the 
tablOi  and  sending  him,  fork  in  hand, 
and  potato  still  in  the  pronffs  of 
fork,  point  blank  upon  the  shoul- 
der of  Mr  Seedy.  That  gentleman 
was  extended  instantaneously  on  the 
floor,  carrying  with  him  the  tabl<^ 
cloth  and  all  the  dishes,  and  lay 
there  in  the  agonies  of  fear  and  pain, 
for  (he  potaloy  which  we  have  al- 
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reftdy  stated  was  »tiil  at  boUine  beat, 
had  unfortunately  been  stuffed  right 
into  his  mouth.  Jb  this  state,  unable 
either  to  rise  or  speak,  he  lay  and 
kicked  the  ianoeent  causer  of  his 
orertlffow  most  unmercifully.  Mr 
Latchel  ran  round  officiously  and 
helped  the  faUen  Seedy  to  his  less. 
He  then  took  the  potato  from  his 
Bovtb,  and  haaded  him  rery  care- 
folly  to  a  chair.  He  then  looked 
whh  the  deepest  commiseration  into 
his  face,  and  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  dT 
coaapassionate  sympathy,  *'  How's 
year  mother  ?  Whiz  I "  betook  him-i 
self  to  the  task  of  replacing  the  dis- 
jeeta  asembra  of  the  feast. 

When  order  was  in  some  degree 
reaiored,  and  the  excitement  caused 
by  this  onfortanate  incident  had  sob- 
sided,  the  General,  who'had  hitherto 
been  more  taciturn  than  usual,  ad- 
dressed the  company  in  the  following 
words  :  *'  Comrades  I— Gentlemen, 
I  mean — having  now  deployed  into 
drinking  order,  let  us  storm  the  In* 
trenchments  of  a  bottle  or  two  of 
brandy.  The  counterscarp  will  easily 
be  surmounted  by  means  -of  this 
eerk*  screw,  and  you  are  far  too 
gaUant  soldiers  not  to  fill  up  the 
gtads" 

**  FBI  up  our  glasses  ?  "-^whisper- 
ed  Sodds — **  ay,  to  l>e  soro,  to  the 
Tery  brim  I" 

**  With  regard  to  my  serranVs 
eoati"  continued  the  General—* 

**  Ah,  thereby  hangs  a  tale," 

insittuated  Quibble. 

— '*  all  I  can  say  is,  that  he  shall 
be  tried  to-morrow  by  a  drum- head 
court-martial,  and  suffer  such  pu* 
alslmient  as  shall  seem  most  ^t,*^ 

Here  Mr  Seedy,  whose  mouth,  by 
the  by,  was  prodigiously  swelled 
from  the  pain  he  had  suffered, 
snuffled  out  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
"  My  dear  General,  the  man  seems 
reallj  in  so  rabid  a  state  that  I  slionld 
be  undd  he  most  have  met  with  a 
bite. — At  all  events,  till  we  see  far- 
dker  into  his  case,  I  should  recom- 
mend a  vegetable  diet" 

«*  Odd,  Maister  Seedy,"  said  M'- 
Sawney,  **  I  think  you  and  me  has  had 
enough  o'  vegetable  diet  wi'  a  red 
hoi  tsn^  90  mony  minotea  out  o" 
yer  aln  thrapple." 

*<  Sir,"  said  Seedy,  with  a  dignified 
bow  to  the  Caledonian,  ^  I  have  not 
the  pleasure  of  uaderstandfflg  He- 
Dfew* 

*<  nNifi  •  fmi^i^  nspomtod  th« 


other,  **  for  ye  seem  a  terrible  man 
at  the  roo^«~witness  the  het  tauty." 

<*  How's  your  mother  ?  Whiz  I "  ex- 
claimed Latchet,  as  he  filled  up  his 
second  tumbler. 

Mr  Seedy  was  in  no  humour  just 
at  that  moment  to  take  the  best  na^ 
tured  view  of  any  thing;  he  was 
particularly  indi^piant  at  the  Scotch- 
man, whose  achievement  in  flying 
over  the  supper-table  and  insertfaiff 
the  fork  into  his  mouth,  he  could 
not  persuade  himself  was  altogether 
involuntary.  He  therefore  seemed 
very  much  disposed  to  fasten  a  quar- 
rel on  the  unfortunate  object  of  hia 
suspicion.  The  two  wits  pricked  up 
their  ears  as  if  in  expectation  of  a 
denouement,  and  Mr  Seedy  pro- 
ceeded, amid  the  profoundest  si« 
lence,  *'  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean.  Mister  M'Sawney,  by  conti- 
nually casting  that  potato  in  my 
teeth." 

**  Once  was  quite  enough  in  all 
conscience,"  whispered  Sudds. 

**  The  next  allusion  you  have  the 
audacity  to  make  to  it,  I  shall  take  a 
different  notice  of  your  behaviour." 

"  I  wad  advise  you,  my  wee  man," 
replied  the  other,  **  to  let  the  notice 
ye  tak  o't  be  a  *  notice  to  quit,'  or 
emifoond  me  if  I  dinna  swirl  ye  oot 
o'  the  window  as  if  ye  was  a  sybo* 
Ye'll  gang  throiu^h  the  air  " 

<*  Fly  not  yet,^  warbled  Quibble. 

"  faster,  I'm  thinkin',  than  ye 

cam  up  the  stair-steps." 

'*  Gentlemen/'  said  our  friend 
Harry,  who  was  displeased  with  the 
torn  the  conversation  seemed  to  be 
taking,  *^  I  hope  you  will  consider 
how  disagreeable  these  mutual 
taunts  are  among  friends.  Come^ 
come,  let  us  carry  this  no  farther. 
'T would  be  treason  against  our  do- 
mestic penates." 

"  There  aedn  I— Potatoes  again  I" 
exclaimed  Mr  Seedy,  whose  rage 
kept  him  from  distinguishing  the 
last  word  of  our  hero's  speech* 
*'  This  is  more  insulting  than  ever-— 
I'll  keep  no  such  low  company  as 
this.  1  despise  you  all,  and  as  for 
you.  Mister  M'Sawney,  Til  send  a 
friend  to  yon  in  the  morning." 

"  If  it's  to  borrow  ony  mair  siller^ 
Mr  Seedy,  the  dell  a  bawbee  he'll  get 
frae  me." 

•*  Borrow  I  siller  I  No,  caitiff,  'tia 
to  send  your  soul  to '  Plutus  dire  and 
Erebus  aho.' " 

'•  P«o,  poo;'  iSMUmod  QuibUOi 
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as  if  disappointed  when  Seedy  dis- 
appeared after  this  magnanimous 
speech,  '*  no  fun  after  ail ;  we  see  by 
his  quotation  that  Seedy's  Is  *  an 
ancient  Pistol,*  and  won't  go  off. 
You've  astonished  his  weak  mind, 
M'Sawney." 

"  Pray,  M'Sawney,"  said  Mr  Sudds, 
"  have  you  the  organ  of  Combative* 
ness?" 

'*  I've  neither  organ  nor  piano  ;— 
no  even  a  flute." 

'*  I  mean  phrenologically,"  con- 
tinued the  querist. 

'*  Oo  I  the  last  time  I  was  in  Em- 
bro'  I  submitted  my  head  to  Combe." 

'*  SmalUtooth'd?"  enquired  Sudds. 

**  'Tweel  I  didna  look  at  his  teeth, 
-^but  he  tauld  me  mf  number  One 
was  prodigious." 

*'  Most  of  your  countrymen  take 
cursed  good  care  of  it— eh  I  M'Saw- 
ney,"  replied  the  other  with  a  know- 
ing wink. 


But  M'Sawney,  who  seemed 
elated  with  his  victory  over  Mr 
Seedy,  seemed  not  much  inclined  to 
submit  to  the  witticisms  of  any  one 
else.  He  accordingly  turned  sharp 
round  upon  the  wit — *'  What  d'ye 
mean,ye  jinkmadoddy  cretur,  by  cast- 
ing glaur  at  my  kintry — I'll  thrapple 
ye  on  the  spat,  ye  whitty  whauty ! " 

Mr  Latchet  on  this  looked  enquir- 
ingly into  the  face  of  the  astonished 
Mr  Sudds — "  How's  your  mother  ? 
Whiz  I "  he  said— and  made  a  third 
tumbler.  Peace,  however,  by  the 
mediation  of  Harry  and  his  uncle, 
was  again  restored ;  and  after  an 
evening  of  the  "  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul,"  our  hero  betook 
himself  to  his  couch,  resolved  on  pro- 
secuting his  suit  to  the  matchless 
Amelia,  as  shall  be  related  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter.^ 


No.  IV. 


ON  THE  NATURAL. 


This  is  so  easy  a  style  of  compo- 
sition that  we  need  not  take  up  much 
time  in  analyzing  its  principles. 
Every  body  knows  that  thoughts  are 
more  active  than  words,  and  that  as 
it  is  impossible  for  a  character  in  a 
novel  to  be  always  speaking,  the  na- 
tural way  is,  therefore,  to  make  them 
always  be  thinking.  On  this  ground 
there  must  be  in  every  work,  com- 
posed on  natural  principles,  a  pro- 
fuse introduction  of  soliloquy.  In 
this  all  their  plans  must  be  consider- 
ed, all  their  recollections  brought 
forward,  and,  in  short,  their  whole 
soul  laid  open  to  the  eye  of  the  most 
inattentive  observer.  But  an. indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  the  proper 
introduction  of  a  soliloquy  is  a  com- 
plete description  of  the  character  of 
the  person  indulging  in  it.  This  cha- 
racter gives  admirable  scope  for  the 
inventive  faculty  of  the  author,  for  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Nature  re- 
presented in  works  of  fiction  is  by 
no  means  the  nature  one  meets  wWa. 
in  actual  life.  All  that  is  required 
in  a  novel,  in  order  to  be  in  exact 
accordance  with  our  rules,  is  that 
a  character  shall  be  natural  in 
Itself — that  having  assumed  a  cer- 
tain mode  of  thought,  every  thing 
shall  follow  in  consonance  with  it. 
Thus,  if  you  invent  i^  very  humane 


man  with  a  preternatural  craving  for 
blood— or  a  tyrant  with  the  softest 
and  most  sentimental  turn  of  mind, 
— these  may  appear  very  extraordi- 
nary, and  indeed  unnatural,  combina- 
tions to  the  general  reader ;  but  with 
that  you,  as  an  author,  having  no- 
thing whatever  to  do,  it  is  suflicient, 
so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  that  this 
individual,  thus  imagined,  shall  act 
in  agreement  with  the  qualities  you 
have  assigned  him.  With  regard  to 
the  carrying  on  of  the  plot — this  is  so 
universally  managed  by  the  subordi- 
nate characters  in  a  book,  and  even 
on  the  stage  which  *'  holds  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,"  that  it  would  appear 
perfectly  out  of  place  to  make  your 
hero,  warrior,  philosopher,  or  even 
your  villain,  who  is  generally  cleverer 
and  more  fascinating  than  all  the  other 
people  put  together,  moved  by  any 
other  agency  tnan  the  will  of  some 
barber,  who  shall  be  described  as 
slightly  crazy — some  smuggler — or 
even  aome  chattering  lacquey,  who 
shall  hold  in  his  hands  the  strings 
that  give  all  the  other  puppets  their 
several  movements.  This  in  the 
theatrical  world  is  so  firmly  recog- 
nised as  nature,  that  any  one  would 
be  laughed  at  as  an  innovator,  who 
should  introduce  any  heroine  who 
WB«  not  entirely  the  plaything  of  her 
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waitiog'inud.  From  her  all  the 
clever  contrivances  must  proceed. 
To  her  in  all  her  distresses  the  he- 
roine must  apply — and,  in  short,  the 
whole  action  of  the  drama  must  de- 
pend on  the  whims  and  caprices  of 
theftmme  de  chambre. 

The  stf/lc  of  composition  also  is  to 
be  strictly  attended  to.  In  the  na- 
turaly  there  are  to  be  no  flights  of 
fancy;  no  metaphorical  clap- traps; 
all  must  be  simple  and  subdued ; 
words  of  two  syllables  must  be 
chosen  in  preference  tormore  heroic 
polysyllables,  unless  in  the  solilo- 
quies.— There  you  are  expected  to 
show  your  abundance  both  of 
thought  and  eloquence.  As  similes 
are  used  in  loftier  kinds  of  compo- 
sition to  render  one's  meaning  clearer 
to  others,  so,  in  soliloquy,  it  is  surely 
natural  that  a  person  should  indulge 
in  similes,  in  order  to  make  his  own 
sen^ments  more  intelligible  to  him- 
self. And  here  we  have  a  prodigious 


advanti^e  over  poets  and  other  au- 
thors who  use  similes  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others ;  because  in  their  case  it 
is  indispensable  that  there  should  be 
some  perceptible  resemblance,  in 
the  simile  they  use,  to  the  thing  of 
which  they  advance  it  as  an  illustra- 
tion— but  with  the  soliloquizer  there 
is  no  necessity  of  this  sort.  If  he 
sees  the  resemblance,  that  is  all  that 
the  most  captious  critic  can  require. 
What  the  deuce  is  it  to  other  people 
if  they  are  stupid  enough  not  to 
trace  the  connexion  ?  Let  them  be 
satisfied  that  the  gentleman  under- 
stands his  own  meaning,  and  let 
them  confess  that  he  is  not  only  a 
devilish  clever  fellow  to  invent  the 
metaphor,  but  a  still  clearer  headed 
fellow  to  perceive  its  aptness  to  the 
business  in  hand.  These  few  re- 
marks will  come  out  more  fully  in 
the  course  of  the  following  exam- 
ple:— 


A  TRUE  SCENE. 


There  was  no  one  in  the  room  but 
himself.  It  was  the  blue  parlour.  In 
it  were  six  chairs,  two  tables,  a  foot- 
stool, and  a  fire-screen.    Sir  Hilde- 
brand  Horrible  sat  in  the  arm  chair. 
His  feet  were  on  the  fender  ;   his 
hands  in  his  breeches  pockets ;  his 
spectacles  had  slipped  from  the  up- 
per part  of  his  nose  to  the  slightly 
protruding  point  of  it.     His  eyes 
were  closed.    Sir  Hildebrand  Hor- 
rible, Vice-admiral  of  the  Blue,  and 
Justice  of  Peace  for  the  county  of 
Southampton,    was    asleep.       He 
snored.     Apparently  he   was  dis- 
turbed by  the  noise.    He  started  ;— 
rubbed  his  eyes — replaced  his  spec- 
tacles, and  gave  a  loud  yawn.    Sir 
Hildebrand    Horrible   was    awake. 
Sir  Hildebrand  was  a  very  common- 
place sort  of  man.  Go  into  a  society 
of  a  hundred  men,  vou  would  meet 
ninety-eight  Sir  Hildebrands.     He 
was  now  sixt^-four  years  of  age.  In 
his  youth  he  had  fought  well  and 
nobly.    On  the  restoration  of  peace 
he  had  settled  himself  on  shore. 
With  an  education  slender  at  first, 
and  manners  not  highly  cultivated 
by  an  intimacy  of  forty  years  with 
rude  Boreas  and  the  sea,  the  sea,  the 
open  sea,  he  had  not  many  internal 
resources  to  atone  for  the  want  of 
active  employment    His  mind  was 
not  idle.    He  had  a  pasalon  for 


books ; — books  of  a  peculiar  kind — 
children's  story  books.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  had  very  remarkable  notions. 
He  believed  as  devoutly  in  the  feats 
of  "  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  "  as  in  the 
battle  of  the  Nile. — His  allusions 
were  all  drawn  from  the  literature 
of  the  nursery.  To  him,  Cinderella 
was  an  entity  as  distinct  as  his 
housekeeper,  Mrs  Griggs — Little 
Red  Riding  Hood,  a  corporeal  exis- 
tence as  defined  as  Sally,  Mrs 
Grigffs'  niece.  He  had  one  other 
peculiarity — so  intimately  blended 
m  his  mind  was  every  substantive 
beginning  with  the  letter  P.,  and 
pease- porridge,  that  he  never  could 
communicate  the  one  without  men- 
tioning the  other.— His  sentences, 
therefore,  often  concluded  i  with 
these  two  mystic  words — **  Pease- 
porridge,"— and  it  required  a  minute 
mtimacy  with  his  habits  of  thought 
to  account  for  their  introduction. 
Let  philosophers  account  for  the 
combination  of  these  two  things ;— - 
we  but  describe  an  actual  and  every 
day  character, — low  things  suit  the 
lowly.  Sir  Hildebrand  put  his  feet, 
upon  the  footstool,  placed  the  fire- 
screen between  him  and  the  fire,  so 
as  to  screen  his  countenance  from 
the  heat.  **  Oh,"  he  mentally  ex- 
claimed, *'  my  fine  dreams  have 
turned  out  very  different  from  what 
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they  appeared,  like  the  honea  of 
Cinderella's  carriage.  I  have  always 
been  disappointea  in  this  way,  by 
forming  too  exalted  expectations, 
lilce  the  Babes  in  the  Wood.  I  must 
give  up  these  flights,  and  hencefor- 
ward ^rswear  all  the  enchantments 
of  poetry — and  pease-porridge." 

His  Boliloauy  was  at  this  moment 
interrupted  oy  the  entrance  of  his 
houselceeper,  Jifrs  Griggs,  and  her 
niece  Sally.  Mrs  Griggs  was  a  ma« 
tron  considerably  advanced  in  years. 
She  was  greatly  older  than  her  niece, 
who  was  very  much  younger.  The 
prevailing  quality  of  her  mind  was 
curiosity — a  desire  to  icnow  the  mi- 
nutest as  well  as  the  greatest  actions 
of  her  neighbours.  Sally  was  a  com- 
pound of  a  great  number  of  different 
qualities,  good-natured  when  no- 
thing occurred  to  disturb  her  temper 
—but  by  no  means  placid  when  stir- 
red into  raffe.  Mrs  Griggs  remained 
silent—'*  What  would  I  give,"  she 
exclaimed  to  herself,  "  to  know 
whether  the  Admiral  wishes  to  ques- 
tion Sally  about  his  ward  Miss  Ara- 
bella. I  wonder  if  he  knows  how  ac- 
tive Sally  has  been  in  the  business; 
but  stay,  I  have  no  time  to  make 
these  enquiries  now.  I  must  re- 
tire." She  therefore,  mechanically 
as  it  were,  put  her  hand  on  the  han- 
dle of  the  door,  and  turning  it  dex- 
terously round,  walked  out  of  the 
apartment 

Sally,  however,  was  more  bold. 
**  Good  evening.  Admiral,"  she  said; 
"  have  you  heard  any  news  of  Miss 
Arabel?" 

"  Eh  I  what  d'ye  say,  my  pretty 
dear?" 

^  Only  about  your  ward,  sir. 
What  do  you  think  of  an  elopement  ? 
that's  all.^' 

**  That's  all  ?  is  it  And  here  have 
I  been  sitting,  like  Little  Jack  Homer 
up  in  a  comer,  eatinsf  a  Christmas 
pie— and  pease-porridge,  while  that 
dwindling  fellow,  O'Rafferty,  has 
carried  off  my  ward  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  —  of  pease-por- 
ridge." 

**  Sir,  you  don't  mean  to  throw 
such  an  imputation  on  my  dear, 
good,  charming,  sensitive,  lovely, 
amiable,  accomplished — Oh  deary, 
deary  me!"  And  here  Sally  put 
her  silk  apron  before  her  face,  and 
pretended  to  weep. 

^  Come,  come/  nid  the  Admiral, 
*  what  wim  ft  you  said^somethlng. 


I  am  quite  sure,  about  my  ward,  and 
in  the  next  breath,  an  elopement; 
come,  tell  me  all  you  Icnow,  my  little 
charmer,  about  the  plot—and  pease- 
porridge." 

*'  I  know  nothing  either  about 
pease- porridge  or  plots/'  said  Sally, 
pettishly,  shaking'the  Admiral's  hand 
from  her  shoulder;  ^  there  has  been 
a  run-a  way  match  in  our  village, 
that's  all ;  but  not  of  my  young 
missus;  mind,  sir,  I  tell  you  'tisn't 
my  young  missus." 

*•  Well,  I  hear  you  say  that  Who 
was  it  then  ?  what  dish  is  it  now 
that  has  run  off  with  the  spoon  ?  " 

**  The  spoon?  indeed,  I  don't 
know,  sir ;— but  this  I'll  tell  you. 
You  know  old  Snudge,  the  old  sail- 
or?" 

**  Ay,  ay,  a  soldier  and  a  sailor,  a 
tinker  and  a  tailor.— Well  ?  " 

*'  Well,  old  Snudge's  distant  rela- 
tion, Moll  Higgs,  was  courted  by 
young  Sam  OT)onaghue,  the  son 
of" 

^*  Poo — never  mind  your  pedi- 
gree —  and  pease-porridge  —  pro- 
ceed." 

**  Well,  old  Hunks  objected  to  the 
match  because  the  wooer  was  an 
Irishman  "— 

M  Why — was  that  his  reason  ?  Now, 
for  my  own  share,  I  see  no  objection 
to  Paddy — .and  pease*porridge — 
poor  fellow." 

**  Now,  don't  you  think  it  shame- 
ful?" 

'*  Shameful  I  to  be  mire  I  do. 
Worse  than  the  d—d  unnatural  fel- 
low of  an  uncle  that  left  the  chil- 
dren to  die." 

«  Will  you  write  that  down  ?  ** 

«  Write  down  what?" 

'*  Why,  your  opinion— the  opinion 
you  have  now  stated  " 

**  Ay,  to  be  sure  I  will.  One,  tw4>, 
come  buckle  my  shoe,  draw  in  the 
writing-table  and  give  me  a  pen — 
and  pease- porridge — What  shall  I 
say  ?  " 

<*  Write  this— <  An  old  sailor  has 
no  right  to  refuse  his  consent  to  the 
young  woman's  marriage  to  her  Irish 
sweetheart  If  he  does  he  is  a  cursed 
old  rogue,  and  worse  than  a  murderer. 
—He  ought  to  consent  to  the  match, 
and  give  the  girl  her  fortune.' " 
"  I  hereby  declare,  on  the  honour  of 
an  admiral,  1  would  do  so  if  I  were 
in  his  place — and  pease-porrldge  "— 

''  No,  no,"  said  Sally,  '*  leave  out 
thepeaee-ponidge.  S^gajimnmm^mm 
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there.  There's  a  dear,  good-natured, 
Bireet-temperedy  charmiDg,  old — 
curmudgeoD." 

The  last  word  Sally,  of  course,  did 
not  pronounce  so  as  to  be  heard  by 
the  Admiral.  ^  Now  then,*'  thought 
Sally,  as  she  folded  up  the  document^ 
and  deposited  it  carefully  in  her 
bosom,  **  it  will  surely  not  need  much 
ability  to  construe  this  into  a  legiti- 
mate consent  to  the  union  of  my 
missus  and  the  gallant  Captain  O*- 
Raferty.  As  gold,  they  say,  is  tried 
by  the  fire,  I  am  sure  the  captain  is 
a  very  handsome  man,  his  valet  is 
such  an  interesting  person."  With 
these  words  she  sklpt  lightly  out  of 
the  room,  and  leftthe  Admiral  to  his 
meditations* 

"  1  can't  imagine,"  he  inwardly 
remarked, "  why  Jacic  Spratt  should 
have  made  such  an  infernal  fool  of 
himself  as  to  have  eaten  no  fat — I 
don't  like  fellows,  to  be  sure,  that 
put  tons  of  smoking  tallow  on  their 
plates — and  pease-porridge— but  a 
moderate  mixture  is  what  a  sensible 
man  would  feed  on.  As  to.  his  wife, 
she  must  have  been  a  still  more  con- 
founded fool  than  he  was,  for  the  his- 
tory says  that  she  could  eat  no  lean. 
What  a  d — d  oily-mouthed,  greasy- 
faced,  old  catamaran  she  must  have 
been — and  as  to  her  platter — and 
pease-porridge  " 

But  nere  his  cogitations  were  bro- 
ken in  upon  by  the  entrance  of  an 
old  woman^  plainly  dressed^  with  a 
hage  patch  over  her  eye,  a  wooden 
leg  Uiumping  violently  on  the  floor, 
and  a  nose  of  preternatural  size, 
shading  fully  one  half  of  her  face. 
The  Admiral  looked  up  at  her  in 
amaaement. 

**  You  don't  know  ma  t  '*  exclaim- 
ed the  stranger. 

**  Know  you  I  how  the  devil  should 
I?  unleaa  you  be  Old  Mother  Hub- 
bard on  your  way  to  the  clipboard— 
to  get  your  dog  some  prog — and 
pease- porridge. 

*'  No !  you  false^  dear,  delightful, 
cruel,  unmteful  deceiver,  I  am 
your  wife!*' 

*'  My  wife  ?  "  screamed  the  Admi- 
ral— *'  riddle-me-riddle-me-ree." 

"  Yea,  your  true  and  lawful  wife. 
I  have  witnesses  to  prove  it;  Fll 
have  a  suit  against  you  for  the  resti- 
tution of  conjugal  rights." 

"  Old  womauj  old  woman,  what 
are  you  doing  so  high,  brushing  the 


cobwebs  off  the  sky — you  are  mad 
as  a  March  hare,"  said  Sir  Hilde- 
brand. 

^  No,  no  dearest  Hildebrand  ;— 
do  you  forget  all  the  vows  you  made 
me  ?  your  promises  ?  and  all  the  fond 
endearments  of  our  softer  hours  ?  " 

"  Hey  diddle  diddle,  a  cat  and  a 
fiddle ;  I  made  you  no  vows,  old 
woman ;  never  saw  you  in  my  life ; 
never  gaive  you  a  morsel  of  promise 
^or  pease-porridge. — What  the  devil 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

**  Mean  ?  to  take  possession  of  my 
own  house,  to  be  sure.  Fll  call  in 
the  family,  and  make  you  own  me 
before  them  all." 

**  The  deuce  you  will  ?  Don'tthink 
of  it. — My  ward  is  in  the  next  room 
—  Mrs  Griggs  —  Sally — the  whole 
party — and  pease-porridge.  What 
am  I  to  do  ?  I  wish  to  God  I  were  as 
strong  as  Valentine  and  Orson- 
How  I  would  fling  you  out  of  tlie 
window ! " 

'*No,  no,  you  false,  delightful, 
dear,  abominable,  old  man.  Here, 
housekeeper  I — Sally ! — Miss  Arabel  I 
—Captain  O'Rafferty  I— come  all  of 
you  here,  I  say.  I'll  make  you  repent 
your  shameful  conduct  t6  m^,  you 
old  Sir  Hildebrand  Horrible,  Justice 
of  Peace  for  the  county  of  South 
Hampton,  and  Vice-admiral  of  the 
Blue  I " 

**  What  the  deuce  will  all  this  end 
in/*  thoueht  the  Admiral.  **  I'm  in  a 
more  ticklish  situation  than  little  Bo 
Peep — and  pease- porridge."  But 
here  his  quandary  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  Mrs  Griggs,  our 
friend  Sally,  and  the  gallant  Captain 
0*Raflferty. 

**  Come  all  of  you  I  come  all  of 
you,  1  say  1 "  screamed  the  intruder, 
stamping  violently  on  the  floor  with 
her  wooden  ieff ;  **  hear  what'  this 
hard-hearted  old  vagabond  says.  He 
denies  that  I  am  his  wife  I  his  law- 
ful, legal,  married  wife— Oh  dear, 
dear." 

''Wife?  confound  me  if  I  ever 
saw  your  infernal  face  before.  I  de- 
clare to  you,  Mrs  Griges" — and  here 
he  turned  to  his  housekeeper. 

'*  Sir !  "  said  Mrs  Griggs,  "  it  does 
not  become  me  to  pry  Into  family 
secrets;  but  I  has  always  had  my  sis- 

f)icions  as  all  was  not  nght  with  you 
D  the  matrimonial  line. 

*^  What  do  you  meani  you  aboml* 
nable  old  wretch  ?  Will  you  beUere 
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this  horrible  old  woman  rather  than 
your  master  ?  It  it  for  this  you  have 
lived  in  my  house,  and  pocketed  my 
pay — and  .pease-porridge—and  now 
to  think  I  am  actually  married  to 
Mother  Bunch  with  a  stick  leg? 
Now,  Sally" — and  here  he  turned 
explainingly  to  where  the  mischiev- 
ous little  girl  was  standing  with  her 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  her  apron. 

''Don't  speak  to  me,  sir;  don't 
come  near  me,  sir;  go  to  your  own 
wife,  sir;  naughty  man!  It  isn't  safe 
to  be  in  the  same  house  with  you, 
when  even  a  wooden  leg  can*t  keep 
you  at  a  distance.    Shame  on  ye ! " 

*'  By  Jupiter,'*  cried  the  Admiral, 
"you're  all  In  the  same  plot — ^and 
pease- porridge.  Captain  O'Rafferty, 
I'm  sure  you'll  believe  me  when  I 
declare,  on  the  honour  of  a  gentle- 
man, that " 

*'Och — don't  take  the  trouble  of 
swearing  any  thing ;  I  ngyer  belave 
what  any  one  says,  whenne  wants  to 
gain  over  a  pretty  young  girl,  or  get 
quit  of  a  pretty  ould  one.  But  FU 
tell  you  what  I'll  do;  I'll  take  her  off 
yer  hands." 

«*  Will  you  ? 
*  Then  d       ■  e,  Jack's  alivp,  and  likely 

to  live; 
If  he  dies  in  your  hands  a  forfeit  yoa 


give 


« tf 


**  But  do  you  surrender  all  right 
and  title  to  her  yeraelf,  Admiral  ?'  -— 
continued  O'Rafferty. 

"  Every  atom  of  her — ^nose,  shoul- 
der, wooden- peg,  pease-porridge, 
and  all." 

"  Then,  ladies,  I  call  you  both  to 
witness  the  Admiral's  free  consent — 
Come,  my  dear  ould  woman,  put 
voiip  best  leg  foremost,  and  let  us 
leave  this  ungrateful  ould  man." 

"  Oh  I  you  shocking  old  sinner  I " 
exclaimed  the  stranger, — **  do  you 
really  bestow  me  on  this  young 
gentleman  ?" 

*'  Ay,  to  be  sure  I  do,  and 
heartily  wish  him  joy  of  his  prize — 
and  pease- porridge/'  cried  the  Ad- 
miral, snapping  his  fingers. 

"  Ha  1  ha !  ha  I  ha  I  ha  I "  shouted 
Sally,  when  the  lame  old  lady  and 
the  gallant  captain  had  left  the  room, 
"  do  you  know  what  you  have  done, 
Admiral?" 

"  What  I  have  done  I  to  be  sure  I 
do— got  auit  of  an  infamous  impos- 
tor--coming  hereunder  falsecolours, 
like  the  wolf  who  pretended  to 


speak  in  the  old  grandmother's  voice, 
and  claiming  me  for  her  husband." 

"Ha!  ha  I  ha  I — and  don't  you 
really  know  who  she  is?" 

*'  No  I  How  should  I,  when  I  tell 
you  I  never  saw  her  before." 

"  Why,  my  good  sir,  you  don't 
seriously  pretend  to  deny  that  you 
know  it  was  your  ward  Miss  Ara- 
bel  ?  " 

"  How  ? — what  ?— my  ward  ? — you 
don't  mean  that?" 

"  But  I  do,  though ;  and  more  than 
that,  we  are  witnesses  you  have 
given  her  to  Captain  O'Rafferty." 

"  Oh  Lord  I — I'm  worse  than  the 
man  in  Theasaly  that  jumped  into  a 
quick- set  hedge. — Call  them  back,  I 
say ;  I  withdraw  my  consent,  I  never 
will  let  her  marry  an  Irishman." 

«•  How,  sir  ?  '—said  Sally,  taking  a 
paper  from  her  bosom,  "  do  you  re- 
member nothing  of  this  document, 
with  your  signature  to  it  at  full 
length  ? — •  An  old  sailor'  (she  reads) 
'  has  no  right  to  refuse  his  consent  to 
the  yoyng  woman's  marriage  to  her 
Irish  sweetheart.  If  he  does,  he  is 
a  cursed  old  rogue,  and  worse  than  a 
murderer.  He  ought  to  consent  to 
the  match,  and  give  the  girl  her  for- 
tune.—I  hereby  declare,  on  the  ho- 
nour of  an  •  " 

"  Stop,  stop,  you  little  hussey,** 
cried  the  Admiral,  laying  his  hand 
on  her  mouth. — "  Call  them  back, 
call  them  back.  I  see  how  it  is.  Tis 
now  tooTate  to  oppose  them.  Wh^n 
three  women  and  an  Irishman  are 
united  against  one  man,  the  best 
thing  he  can  do  is  to  yield  at  discre- 
tion.^' 

Captain  O'Rafferty  and  Miss  Ara- 
bel  here  made  their  appearance.-^ 
«  So — come  along,"  said  the  Admi- 
ral.-—*' I  might  have  it  in  my  power 
to  condemn  you  to   poverty  and 

gease-porridge— but  here,  there's  my 
and— take  her,  Captain  O'Rafferty, 
with  all  her  fortune,  and  I'll  tell^ou 
what  I'll  give  you  into  the  bargain — 
I'll  make  you  a  present  of  this  little 
vixen.  Go  along,  Sally,  and  don't 
play  tricks  to  your  mistress  as  you've 
done  to  me;— and  now,  since  we 
have  got  over  all  our  troubles  and 
difficulties,  let  us  devote  all  the  rest 
of  our  lives,  like  the  Seven  Ciiam- 

gions  of  Christendom,  to  love,  to 
appiness,  to  pleasure*- and  pease- 
porridge." 
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TnB  war  of  the  French  ProteBtants 
had  begun  in  the  spirit  of  men  de- 
fendJD^  their  principles  at  the  hazard 
of  their  lives.  But  nothing  can  be 
a  stronger  proof  of  the  unfitness  of 
arms  to  decide  questions  of  con« 
science,  than  the  rapid  degeneracy 
of  this  noble  determination.  The 
use  of  arms  necessarily  implies  the 
habits  of  soldiership,  and  all  the  ha« 
bita  of  soldiership  are  totally  alien 
to  that  purity  of  practice  which  is 
the  first  object  of  purity  of  doctrine. 
A  crowd  of  men  who  possessed  nei- 
ther species  of  purity,  naturally  in- 
volveo  themselves  in  a  dispute  which 
had  thus  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
great  political  struggle,  and  where 
public  distinctions  were  to  be  ob- 
tained on  both  sides,  the  corrupt 
pasalons  of  worldly  men  soon  took 
the  lead  in  both ;  where  Henry  of 
Navarre's  notorious  licentiousness 
did  not  disqualify  him  for  the  head 
of  a  religious  party ;  and  where  Ro- 
man Catholic  nobles  and  officers 
were  mingled  with  Protestants  in  a 
cause  which  professed  to  be  the 
liberty  of  Protestantism,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  find  much  of  this  pro* 
fession  hollow,  personal  aggrandise- 
ment often  superseding  religious 
sincerity,  personal  treachery  still 
oftener  defeating  the  labours  of 
talent  and  valour,  and,  as  the  result 
of  all,  war  protracted  without  suc- 
ceaa,  and  peace  concluded  without 
security.  Those  maxims  are  of 
deeper  import  than  as  they  relate  to 
the  religious  hostilities  of  France. 
The  trial  may  come  nearer  home, 
and  If  it  should,  in  the  wrath  of 
a  power  that  might  well  have 
lonff  since  exhausted  his  patience 
with  our  half  apostate  nation,  the 
true  defenders  of  the  faith  may 
tarn  to  the  old  experience  of  Pro* 
teatantlsm,  and  acknowledge  that 
it  la  to  be  defended  by  other  in- 
atromenta  than  the  musket  and  the 
Bword. 

D*Aubign6  had  returned  from  his 
attempt  to  bring  back  the  Marshal 
D*Amville  to  a  sense  of  honour. 
The  attempt  had  failed,  but  the 
talents  of  the  young  nego  tiator  were 

▼OLf  ZXZtZ.     NO.  COXLiy. 


only  the  more  highly  appreciated  by 
Henry,  from  his  early  prediction  of 
the  falsehood  of  this  high  nobleman. 
But  he  had  the  triumph  of  disap- 
puiuting  him  of  the  chief  enjoyment 
of  his  treachery.  D*Amville,  a  man 
of  great  power,  and  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  had  intended  to  make  his  al- 
liance doubly  valuable  to  the  league 
by  surrendering  into  Its  hands  all 
the  Huguenot  towns  within  his 
reach.  But  D'Aubigne's  intelli- 
gence, which  was  rapidly  circulated, 
put  tliem  on  their  guard.  The  Mar- 
shal  was  defeated  in  attempts  on  no 
less  than  twenty-two,  with  the  added 
mortification  of  seeing  the  gates  of 
Montpellier  shut  upon  him,  and  his 
wife  contemptuously  driven  out  of 
the  town.  But  it  exhibits  a  striking 
example  of  that  extraordinary  dis- 
regard of  the  true  distinctions  of 
Protestantism  and  Popery  which 
had  such  inevitable  and  fatal  results 
in  the  end,  to  see  those  very  Pro- 
testants, who  offered  this  direct  in- 
sult to  the  powerful  head  of  the 
House  of  the  ftfontmorenci,  actually 
taking  his  brother,  Monsieur  Tbor^, 
though  a  well  known  and  rigid 
Papist,  as  their  governor. 

The  siege  of  Montpellier  was  sig- 
nalized by  one  of  those  displays  of 
manly  enterprise  which  delight  us 
in  the  scion  of  a  noble  stock.  D'Am- 
ville,  indignant  at  the  slight  put  upon 
him  by  the  town,  and  eager  to  make 
himself  master  of  one  of  the  chief  Pro- 
testant fortresses  of  the  south,  ad- 
vanced to  the  walls  with  a  powerful 
force,  and  pushed  the  siege  at  all 
hazards.  Bellegarde  ravaged  the 
country^  burning  the  crops  of  com 
on  the  ground,  and  thul,  in  the  most 
effectual  of  all  ways,  depriving  the 
garrison  of  all  hope  of  provision. 
They  were  gradually  reduced  to  the 
last  extremities  of  famine.  Hunger 
is  an  irresistible  enemy.  The  inha- 
bitants began  to  crowd  round  the 
governor  witli  supplications  to  capi- 
tulate. The  soldiers  threatened  to 
throw  open  the  gates.  All  was  on 
the  verge  of  mutiny.  The  gallant 
spirit  of  young  Chatillon  now  in« 
terpoaed.    He  had  joined  the  garrl- 
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BOD,  that  he  might  die  in  arms  against 
the  assasBins  of  the  brave  and  unfor- 
tunate admiral^  his  father.    In  the 
despairing  council  whicli  wbls  lield 
to  deliberate  on  the  last  possibility 
of   resistance^  this    youthful    hero 
started  forward,  and  offered  to  make 
the    bold    experiment   of    passing 
through  the  besiegers^  and  trying 
whether  there  was  still  spirit  enough 
among  the  gentlemen  of  their  party 
to  rescue  them.    *'  I  go/'  said  he, 
*'  but  not  to  abandon  either  you  or 
our  cause.    If  I  live,  I  shall  return, 
though  1  returned  alone,  and,  to  ^ve 
you  full  assurance  of  this,  I  snail 
leave  you  my  two  young  brothers  as 
pledges.    I  ask  but  one  thing,  that 
you,  as  gentlemen  of  France,  shall 
give  me  your  honour  that,  let  what 
will  happen,  you  will  not  surrender 
before  my  return." — **  We  give  our 
honour,"  was  the  unanimous  cry; 
**  we  will  not  surrender,  though  we 
should  eat  each  other."    The  coun- 
cil broke  up.      Chatillon,  at  night- 
fall, leading  out  a  detachment,  fell 
on  an  unguarded  quarter  of  the  lines, 
and  burst  through  the  enemy.   Then, 
sendine  back  his  comrades  into  the 
town,  lie  went  forward  alone,  and 
began  his  pilgrimage.    With  gallant 
speed  he  ran  through  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  the  south,  and.  making 
an  extensive  circuit  of  the  Cevennes, 
like  another  chieftain  of  Israel,  sum- 
moned his  country  to  the  relief  of 
the  beleaguered  city  of  the  faith. 
The  garrison  was  now  sinking  into 
the  deepest  state  of  destitution.  But 
their  honour  was  not  to  be  violated, 
and  they  heroically  endured.    Day 
by  day  they  crowded  the  walls  and 
towers,  gazing  to  the  bills,  '*  whence 
was  to  come  their  help."    Still  no 
sign  of  succour  appeared.    While 
D*Amville  was  about  to  attack  them 
with  a  force  which  must  render  de- 
fence hopeless,  at  last,  on  the  nine- 
teenth morning  of  their  suffering,  as 
the  vapours  of  the  twilight  rose,  a 
banner  was  seen  moving  on  the  edge 
of  the  horizon.    Every  eye  was  soon 
gathered  to  the  walls;  yet  all  was 
uncertain  for  a  while ;  at  length  the 
governor's  accurate  glance  satisfied 
him  that  troops  were  in  motion,  and 
he  ordered  the  garrison  under  arms. 
Still  there  was  room  for  many  a  pal* 
pitatlon,  in  the  doubt  whether  the 
new  battalions  were  not  reinforce- 
ments to  the  beaie^rs.    But  the  ad- 
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vance  now  came  pouring  down  the 
side  of  the  hill,  and  the  Protestant 
standards  were  seen.    Cbatillon  had 
collected,  by  his  single  energy,  the 
extraordinary  number  of  3000  foot 
and  300  cavalry.    The  gates  were 
now  thrown  open,  and  the  garrison 
rushed  out  to  unite  with  Cbatillon 
in  an  attack  on  the  besiegers.    This 
was  a  moment  of  indescribable  anx- 
iety.   The  whole  population  hurried 
to  the  walls— the  old  and  young,  the 
sick,  the  famishing,  the  almost  dead, 
clinging  to  every  battlement,  watch- 
ed, with  the  feelings  natural  to  a 
moment  decisive  of  life  or  death,  the 
fortunes  of  the  day.     The  enemy 
were  now  fully  aware  of  Chatillon  s 
movement,  and  they  drew  up  their 
principal  force  of  infantry  on  a  ranee 
of  rocky  ground  in  front  of  the  only 
road  by  which  their  batteries  could 
be  attacked,  and  the  town  entered. 
Their  cavalry  was  posted  in  a  valley 
in  the  rear  to  take  advantage  of  the 
first  disorder,  and  fall  upon  the  Hu- 
guenots.   But  the  spirit  which  had 
animated  Chatillon  in  his  gallant  pil- 
grimage, did  not  desert  him  in  the 
battle.    With  the  eye  of  a  general, 
he  saw  where  the  key  of  the  position 
lay,  and  hastily  collecting  a  strong 
body  of  troops,  rushed  up  the  hill. 
The  position  was  difficult,  and  the 
enemy  defended  it  against  the  un- 
disciplined valour  of  tne  Huguenots 
with  great  obstinacy.    It  was  seized 
and  lost  several   times.     But   the 
Protestants  fought  in  the  sight  of 
their  countrymen,  to  whom  their  re- 
pulse must  be  ruin.    They  saw  the 
waving  of  hands  and  flags  from  the 
walls — they  heard  the  shouts  of  the 
inhabitants  at  every  instance  of  suc- 
cess—and the  wild  and  despairing 
outcry  that  arose  from  them  in  every 
casual  reverse  of  the  field.  The  gen- 
tleman of  France  has  always  been 
brave,  and  with  incentives  like  those, 
inferiority  of  numbers  was  forgotten. 
After  four  hours  of  desperate  fight- 
ing, Chatillon  led  a  column   once 
more  up  the  face  of  the  hill,  and, 
rushing  with  resistless  valour  on  its 
defenders,  finally  gained  its  crown. 
The  whole  Huguenot  army  now  foU 
lowed,  and  drove  the  enemy  into  the 
valley  at  its  foot.    There  the  broken 
infantry  mingled  with  the  cavalry, 
and  all  was  confusion.     Leaving  a 
part  of  his  force  to  prett  them  ttUl. 
the  young  conqueror  then  Inniea 
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upon  the  batteries  raised  against  the 
town.  The  citisens  now  rushed  out, 
and  joyfully  joined  their  deliverers 
in  the  demolition  of  the  guns  and 
works.  Then  occurred  an  event  of 
the  most  unexpected,  yet  fortunate 
nature.  In  tearing  down  the  bat- 
teries, a  soldier  drove  his  pike 
through  the  end  of  one  of  the  barrels 
of  which  the  face  of  the  trenches 
was  chiefly  composed.  To  his 
astottiflbment,  instead  of  sand  or  clay, 
he  was  covered  with  a  burst  of  corn. 
Thebesiegers  had  thus  employed  ihe 
superfluous  crops  which  they  had 
ravaged  from  the  fields.  The  disco- 
very instantly  spread,  the  barrels 
were  broken  open  in  all  ^directions, 
and  by  the  very  act  of  the  enemy, 
the  harvest  was  thus  brought  home 
to  their  hands,  and  the  town,  in  a 
moment,  rescued  from  famine  as  by 
mirade. 

But  D*Amviile's  army,  though 
beaten,  was  still  formidable  in  point 
of  numbers,  and  its  general  was  de- 
termined to  retrieve  his  reputation. 
On  the  next  morning,  he  moved  to 
give  Chatillon  battle  once  more. 
The  Protestants  were  instantly  under 
arms.  The  two  armies  were  on  the 
point  of  engaging,  and  the  light 
troops  of  both  were  actually  en- 
gaged, when  two  couriers  suddenly 
arrived  on  the  field,  one  from  the 
King  of  Navarre  to  Chatillon,  the 
other  from  the  King  of  France  to 
D'Amville.  They  announced  that 
peace  had  been  concluded  between 
the  Kings. 

During  the  period  of  those  stirring 
transactions,  D*Aubign6  had  been 
engaged  in  enterprises  of  equal  da- 
ring, though  on  a  smaller  scale.  Of 
nil  wars  the  most  interesting  to  the 
soldier  Is  a  partisan  war,  trom  its 
Independence,  its  variety,  and  its 
display  of  individual  skill,  prompti- 
tude, and  intrepidity.  IVAubigne 
was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant,  as  he 
was  the  most  indefatigable,  partisan 
commander  of  his  time.  He  seems 
to  have  felt  the  same  restless  ar- 
dour for  surprising  convoys,  captu- 
ring patrols,  and  storming  the  little 
detached  fortresses  of  the  country, 
that  the  hunter  of  the  Alps  feels  for 
following  the  wolf  or  the  bear.  He 
was  no  sooner  able  to  rise  from  the 
bed  where  he  lay  covered  with 
wounds  from  his  disastrous  skirmish 
at  Kermadey  in  which  he  left  half 


his  garrison  on  the  field,  through 
their  own  rashness,  than  he  led  a 
small,  but  wellotrained  troop  to  as* 
sault  Gastel-neau,  a  fortress  near 
Bourdeaux.  This  capture  involved 
him  in  difliculties  with  some  lead- 
ing men  of  his  own  party.  The  lady 
of  Castel-neau,  the  proprietress  of 
the  castle,  was  a  handsome  woman, 
and  her  influence  was  exerted  with 
the  court,  where  beauty  ruled  every 
thing,  to  compel  D*Aubigne  to  re- 
Hnquitsb  his  prize.  Henry  gave  way 
at  once,  and  disavowed  the  capture. 
D*Aubign^  disregarded  the  intima- 
tion. The  lady  then  prevailed  on 
the  Marquis  de  Villars  to  march  a 
body  of  troops  to  put  her  in  pos- 
session. Villars  brought  his  troops, 
with  a  formidable  train  of  fourteen 
guns,  up  to  the  gates.  But  he  had 
to  deal  with  a  superior  tactician. 
D'Aubigne  had  entered  the  town  the 
night  before  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  soldiers,  whom  he  exhibited  to 
so  much  advantage  on  the  walls,  that 
the  Marquis,  startled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fresh  garrison,  and  proba- 
bly not  much  liking  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  80  well-known  a  taker  of 
towns  as  D'Aubign^,  drew  off,  and 
finally  disappeared.  Still  the  fair 
proprietress  of  the  castle  was  not 
to  be  baffled.  As  open  force  had 
failed,  treachery  was  to  be  tried.  La 
Salle,  a  Romanist  officer,  was  em« 
ployed  to  corrupt  some  of  the  garri- 
son, and  he  succeeded  to  the  extent 
of  their  making  a  promise  to  admit 
him  with  a  body  of  troops.  But  tho 
two  soldiers  who  made  tne  promise, 
whether  moved  by  fidelity  or  fear, 
communicated  the  design  to  their 
commander.  D'Aubigne  instantly 
determined  on  his  plan.  To  delude 
La  Salle  more  effectually,  he  march- 
ed out  of  the  town  with  sixty  men ; 
but  returned  under  cover  of  nigh^ 
with  not  only  the  sixty,  but  a  large 
reinforcement  from  one  of  bis  own 
garrisons.  La  Salle  appeared  under 
the  walls,  at  the  first  dawn,  as  was 
arranged,  with  bis  men,  some  dis« 
guised  as  peasants,  some  in  women's 
clothes,  and  other  dresses.  The 
gates  were  opened,  and  they  were 
suffered  to  rush  in.  But  they  were 
soon  convinced  of  their  error,  by  a 
heavy  fire  which  poured  on  them 
from  all  sides.  No  less  than  forty- 
eig^t  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
the  rest  were  pursued  through  the 
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open  country,  and  would  have  been 
captured  or  &laiu  to  a  man,  but  fur 
the  advance  of  an  enemy's  corps,  on 
the  sight  of  which  the  Huguenots 
drew  off.  The  King  of  Navarre,  who 
must  have  been  secretly  delighted 
with  military  dexterity  that  so 
closely  resembled  his  own,  was 
compelled  by  policy  to  appear  in- 
dignant at  his  gallant  friend's  con- 
tinual defiance.  *<  Go  to  D'Aubignd/' 
he  said  to  one  of  the  applicanvs  for 
the  restoration  of  the  castle,  "  and 
tell  him  I  shall  send  four  cannons  to 
besiege  him.*'  D*Aubign6  listened 
to  the  message,  and  coolly  replied, 
**  That  having  shown  so  lately  how 
little  he  cared  for  fourteen,  cannons, 
he  was  not  likely  now  to  be  much 
frightened  by  four.'*  The  guns  were, 
of  course,  never  sent,  and  Henry's 
conscience  was  cleared  by  the  decla- 
ration. 

But  brave,  courteous,  and  showy 
as  the  King  of  Navarre  was,  he  had 
the  native  faults  of  a  Frenchman. 
His  personal  licentiousness  con- 
stantly made  him  obnoxious  to  the 
high-minded  among  the  Huguenots, 
and  his  personal  vanity  constantly 
required  to  be  kept  in  countenance 
by  the  flattery  of  courtiers.  D*Au- 
bign6  was  neither  a  profligate  nor 
a  flatterer,  but  a  bold  soldier,  who, 
loving  the  man,  was  fully  alive  to 
the  faults  of  the  prince.  Characters 
of  this  order  seldom  take  the  trouble 
to  disguise  themselves,  and  Henry, 
unwilling  to  come  to  an  open  quar- 
rel, gradually  withdrew  all  cordia- 
lity. On  some  occasions  where  the 
name  of  his  gallant  partisan  was 
mentioned  with  praise,  he  exhibited 
discontent;  and  in  one  Instance, 
where  the  action  in  which  Vachon- 
niere  fell  and  D*Aubien6  covered 
the  retreat  with  signal  skill  was  spo- 
ken of  in  high  .terms,  Henry  forgot 
himself  so  far  as  to  tell  the  speaker 
"he  lied,"  The  denial,  however, 
was  unlucky,  for  the  young  oflicer 
who  had  been  thus  eloquent  in  ho- 
nour of  his  chief,  finding  his  own 
tiius  assailed,  wrote  to  his  comrades 
for  evidence.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  detail  of  this  daring  affair 
was  not  only  given  with  more  strik- 
ing particulars,  but  it  was  stated  that 
no  less  than  six  of  the  enemy  had 
received  wounds  in  their  faces  from 
D'Aubign6,  in  their  attempt  to  cap- 
ture him  as  be  lay  on  the  grounds 
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one  of  whom  lie  had  killed.  The 
garrison  of  Caste!  Jaloux  also  for- 
warded a  request  to  him  that  he 
would  suffer  them  to  present  a  me- 
morial to  the  King,  desiring  him  to 
be  appointed  governor.  But  he  was 
already  disgusted  with  the  court, 
and  displeased  with  its  sovereign. 
Peace  had  been  proclaimed  between 
the  two  leading  parties ;  and  intend- 
ing to  retire  from  France  alto- 
gether, and  offer  his  services  to  a 
more  grateful  prince,  he  absolutely 
forbade  the  proposal.  The  Palati- 
nate had  been  the  refuge  of  many 
Protestants,  and  there  D*AublgD6 
resolved  to  fix  his  rest,  under  Casi- 
mir,  the  second  son  of  the  Elector. 
Ho  now  formally  took  leave  of 
France  and  Henry  in  this  manly,  yet 
pathetic,  epistle.  "  Sire,  your  me- 
mory will  reproach  you  with  twelve 
years*  faithfulattachment,  and  twelve 
wounds  received  in  your  service. 
It  will  make  you  remember  your  for- 
mer confinement  at  court,  and  that 
the  hand  which  addresses  these  lines 
to  you,  broke  the  bars  of  your  pri- 
son. It  has  disinterestedly  served 
you,  unbenefited  by  you,  and  un« 
corrupted  by  either  your  enemies  or 
yourself.  1  hereby  recommend  you 
to  tlie  favour  of  God,  in  whom  I 
hope  that  my  past  services  will  be 
accepted,  and  that  my  future  actions 
will  be  such  as  to  convince  you,  that 
in  losing  me,  you  have  lost  a  faith- 
ful and  a  useful  servant." 

His  next  act  was  to  set  off  for 
Poictou,  to  sell  his  estate.  In  passing 
through  Agen,  he  found  a  spaniel, 
named  Citron,  which  had  formerly 
been  a  great  favourite  with  Henry, 
and  slept  on  his  bed.  The  poor  ani- 
mal was  now  neglected  ana  famish- 
ing, but  it  knew  him,  and  seemed  so 
much  rejoiced  to  see  him,  that  he 
desired  it  to  be  taken  care  of  while 
it  lived,  and  boarded  it  with  a  per- 
son of  the  town.  The  fate  of  the 
spaniel  reminded  him  forcibly  of  bis 
own;  he  embodied  his  sorrows  in 
verse,  and  had  the  lines  engraved  on 
the  collar.  Poetry  written  in  these 
hurried  circumstances  would  be 
more  likely  to  exhibit  the  writer's 
resentments  than  his  skill.  But  the 
lines  show  the  powers  of  a  poet 
They  were  these— 

"  Le  fidele  Citrou,  qui  couchalt  autre- 
foi9 
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Sur  voire  lit  sacre,  coticbe  or  sur  la 

dure. 
C'cst  ce  tidele  Citron,   qui  apprit  de 
nature, 
A  faire  dt-s  amia  ct  dee  traitres  le  choiz. 

"  C'est  lai  qui  lea  brii^aDds  effrayoit  do 
sa  roix, 
Dft  dents  lea   asfassina;    d'oik   vlent 

done  qa*i!  endure 
La  faiiD,  le  froid,  les  coops,  les  des- 
dains  et  I'injure, 
Payement  coulumier  du  service  des  rois  I 

**  Sa  fierte,  ea  beaat^,  sa Jpuneaae  agreable, 
Le  flt  cberir  de  vous.     Mais  11  fut  re- 

doQlable 
A  Tos  haineux,  au  sieus,  pour  aa  dex- 

teritd. 

**  Courtisans,  qui  Jpttez  vos  dedalgneuacs 

Tues 
Sur  ce  clilen  dclalssu,  mort  de   faim 

par  lee  ruef, 
Attendez  ce  loytr  de  safldeliUr 

The  Indicant  po€t  did  not  write 
In  vain.  Within  a  few  days  after 
Henry  bappened  to  pass  through 
Agen.  As  the  history  of  the  spaniel 
had  DOW  become  public,  he  desired 
his  old  favourite  to  be  brought  to 
him.  The  lines  on  the  collar  struck 
his  eye ;  be  hastily  enquired  the  wri- 
ter's name;  and  on  beiug  told,  colour* 
ed  with  sudden  emotion,  and  exhi- 
bited unusual  embarrassment.  But 
he  had  a  still  stronger  reproof  to 
bear  than  any  that  could  be  inflicted 
by  his  flexible  conscience.  At  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Protestant 
chiefs  at  Foix,  the  deputies  of  Lan- 
guedoc  asked  him,  in  the  rieid  phrase 
and  stern  independence  of  the  time, 
"  Where  was  D*Aubign6,  who  had 
fcaved  their  province  ?  And  what  had 
he  done  with  so  faithful  a  servant  of 
God  ?  "  Henry,  now  forced  to  give 
an  answer,  could  only  reply,  that 
'*  he  still  regarded  him  as  in  bis  ser- 
vice, and  would  take  care  to  recall 
him  about  his  person." 

But  Henry's  promise  would  have 
been  ineffectual,  if  its  object  had  not 
possessed  all  the  qualities  of  that 
romantic  and  susceptible  age.  D'- 
Aubign6  was  determined  on  quitting 
France  for  ever,  and  writing  **  In- 
grata  patria,"  like  another  Scipio,  for 
bis  epitaph.  But  while  he  thus 
passea  along  to  the  frontier,  "  chew- 
ing the  cud  of  secret  and  bitter  me- 
lancholy/' be  happened  to  raise  his 
eyes,  where,  looking  from  a  case- 
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ment  in  the  little  town  of  St  Gelais, 
sat  M,  de  Lezay,  a  young  and  cele- 
brated beauty.      The  disconsolate 
knight  was  instantly  captivated  by 
the  bright  eyes  that  shot  downward 
from  the  window.    His  journey  was 
for^otten^  his  wrath  against  France 
vanished  into  tbin  air ;  and  from  that 
moment  he  thought  anly  of  recom- 
mending himself  by  some  new  dis- 
play of  chivalry  to  the  lovely  being 
who  had  thus  stopped  his  pilgrimage. 
Instead  of  plungmg  into  the  Palati- 
nate, he  rode  no  further  than  the  man- 
sion of  the  St  Gelais,  the  lords  of 
the  town,  and   then  prepared  for 
winning  his  bride  in  the  true  chival- 
ric  mode,  by  beginning  his  martial  ad- 
venture. Peace  had  been  proclaimed. 
But  this  unfortunate  country  was 
never  to  know  peace^  or  to  know  it 
only  in  the  form  of  exchanging  the 
hostilities  of  its  princes  for  the  vio- 
lences of  individuals,  and  the  shock 
of  the  great  armies,  for  the   still 
more  harassing,  and  scarcely  less 
sanguinary  conflicts    of   predatory 
bands,  stimulated    by  the   love  of 
plunder   or  by    private     revenge. 
Among  those  perpetual  enterprises, 
which  neither  the  throne  nor  the 
laws   could  extinguish,  and  which 
covered  France  with  perpetual  war, 
D*Aubign6  was  soon  summoned  to 
acquire    the  fame  which    he  now 
sought  with  double  ardour.     The 
whole  transaction  gives  a  strilcing 
picture  at  once  of  the  nature  of  this 
ceaseless  struggle,  of  its  singular 
demands  on  the  ability  and  courage 
of  the  partisan  officers,  and  of  the 
talent  and  daring  which  placed  D- 
Aubigc6   foremost   in  the  list.    A 
proposal  had  been  privately  made  to 
two  Limousin  gentlemen  to  deliver 
up  the  Important  town  of  Limoges  to 
the  Huguenots,  if  a  sufficient  force 
were  sent  to  take  possession.  The  Li- 
mousins^ zealous  in  the  cause,  car- 
ried the  offer  to  the  Sieur  de  Boulaye, 
a  distinguished  Huguenot  and  sol- 
dier, living  near  St  Gelais.  He  imme- 
diately sent  for  D'Aubign6,  as  one 
celebrated  for  his  success  in  those 
exploits;  and  the  attempt  was  too 
full  of  distinction  to  be  declined  by 
a  man  whose  sole  object  now  was 
glory.    But  his  judgment  never  for- 
sook bim^  and  before  he  proceeded, 
he  required  to  see  the  officer  who 
was  to  introduce  his  troops  into  the 
town.  This  traitor,  whose  name  was 
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Le  Mas,  was  cioself  questioned  by 
hira  on  the  tbree  points — What  indu- 
ced bim  to  make  the  offer  ?  How  be 
could  perform  it  ?  And  what  pledge 
was  be  prepared  to  give  of  bis  sin- 
cerity ?  Le  Mas  bad  either  intend- 
ed to  entrap  them  from  the  begin- 
ning, or  was  now  struck  with  the 
idea  of  making  money  or  reputation 
for  biraseif*  by  drawing  them  into 
the  power  of  the  ffarrison  of  Limo- 
ees.  But  he  stood  the  examination 
boldly ;  and  D'Aubign6  admitted 
that  he  had  given  sativfactory  an- 
swers to  the  first  two  queries ;  but  ex- 
pressed his  doubts  of  the  third.  The 
Limousins  and  De  Boulaye  thougbt, 
on  the  other  band,  that  all  the  an- 
swers were  equally  satisfactory,  and 
that  Le  Mas's  honour  had  been  un- 
necessarily called  in  question.  But 
the  man  bimself  now  stepped  for- 
ward on  the  side  of  his  examiner, 
dexterously  applauded  the  strictness 
of  the  enquiry,  and  said  that  nothinff 
could  encourage  bim  more  to  deal 
with  them  in  any  sense,  than  to 
find  that  they  so  well  understood 
the  necessity  of  precaution.  Tbis 
openness  of  speech  put  an  end  to 
all  further  enquiry,  and  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  be  ready.  But  D*- 
Aubign6  bad  formed  some  suspi- 
cions which  were  not  to  be  quieted, 
and  before  the  troops  were  hazard- 
ed, he  gallantly  resolved  to  take  his 
own  chance.  He  accordingly  ap- 
pointed  a  day  to  meet  the  two  prin- 
cipal citizens,  who  were  to  open  the 
gates;  and  went,  attended  but  by 
two  or  three  gentlemen,  as  travel- 
lers, to  the  suburbs  of  Limoges, 
where  he  had  fixed  their  rendez- 
vous. The  partisan  war  bad  taught 
him  to  try  his  ground  well,  and  on 
reaching  the  spot,  he  sent  his  valet 
into  the  town,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  streets  were  cleared  of  women 
and  children,  which  he  would  have 
justly  regarded  as  an  evidence  of 
ambuscade.  In  the  mean  tine,  Lo 
Mas  came  out  of  the  gates  to  meet 
bim,  and  D*  Aubign^,  to  try  htm  once 
more,  the  moment  be  reached  the 
spot,  drew  a  pistol  from  bisdoak, 
and  pointing  it  to  his  breast,  ex- 
claimed, with  bis  fiercest  look, 
«  Traitor,  you  die/'  But  he  was 
unable  to  confound  the  practised 
steadiness  of  the  villain,  wba  calmly 
putting  it  aside,  told  bim,  thai  be 
WW  not  to  be  fiiiihteiied  by  sucl^  a 


menace,  that  bis  brother  soldier 
knew  the  temper  of  a  soldier  too 
well,  and  that  D'Aubigne  bimself 
knew  that  the  fullest  confidence  was 
bis  due.  He  then  gave  a  plausible 
explanation  of  his  coming  alone; 
that  the  two  citizens  bad  been  de- 
tained in  the  city  council  by  an  or- 
der just  arrived  from  the  Leaguers 
to  send  cannon  and  the  greater  part 
of  their  garrison  to  attack  the  town 
of  Figeac,  circumstances  which,  as 
be  observed,  would  obviously  ren- 
der the  attempt  on  Limoges  still 
easier.  D*Aubign6  now  proposed 
that  be  should  enter  the  town,  for 
the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the 
defences,  and  remaining  tbere  until 
the  four  days  bad  elapsed  within 
whicb  be  was  to  make  the  final  ar- 
rangements with  the  two  citizens. 
To  this  Le  Mas  readily  assented,  but 
observing  that  tbeir  being  seen  toge- 
ther might  excite  suspicion,  left  him, 
promising  to  invite  an  agreeable 
party  to  dine  witb  bim  next  day. 
D'Aubign^  felt  that  something  was 
to  be  always  hazarded  in  these  ex- 
peditions, and  he  proceeded  through 
the  town.  But  h)s  habitual  visilance 
was  still  alive,  and  he  knew  that  the 
last  dependence  of  the  wise  and 
brave  man  was  upon  himself;  as  he 
went  forward,  he  looked  on  all  sides, 
and  for  a  while  perceived  nothing 
that  struck  bim  as  indicating  treach- 
ery. At  lengdi  be  descried  one  indi- 
vidual, who  seemed  to  hover  at  a 
distance  wherever  be  went.  The 
idea  instantly  occurred  that  Le  Mas 
bad  betrayed  bim,  and  that  tbis 
haunter  of  his  steps  was  a  spy. 
There  may  be  higher  occasions  for 
the  exercise  of  presence  of  mind, 
but  it  might  be  difficult  to  name  one 
in  which  that  rare  quality,  even  in 
the  roost  distinguished  minds,  was 
more  keenly  required.  The  slightest 
hesitation  now  would  have  been 
death,  and  the  death  of  such  a  man 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  a 
victory.  His  coolness  in  this  anxious 
emergency  was  incomparable.  Ta- 
king out  his  pocket-book,  he  imme- 
diately began  to  sketch  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  tbttt  proceeded  slowly 
through  the  town,  stopping  where  be 
might  seem  to  be  unperceived,  and 
sketching  witli  the  evident  uBOon- 
scioasness  of  being  followed,  until 
be  returBed  to  the  gates,  and  then 
quickly  proceeded  to  the  Ibb  where 
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ha  had  lodged,  in  the  suburbs.  His 
purpose  tbere  was,  of  course,  to 
mount  his  horse,  and  be  gone  at  full 
gallop.  But  his  trial  was  not  yet 
over.  The  first  person  whom  he  saw 
in  the  courtyard  was  Le  Mas,  un- 
questionably come  to  arrest  him. 
Tbia  obstacloi  at  the  moment  when 
all  appeared  secure,  was  calculated 
to  embarrass  a  less  adroit  under- 
standing. But  D'AubigD^,  after  the 
moment's  surprise,  went  Op  to  him 
with  his  usual  animation,  took  him 
by  the  hand»  asked  his  pardon  for 
havinff  harboured  any  doubt  of  his 
nncenty,  which  "  he  hoped  he 
would  consider  excusable,  from  its 
hazarding  the  lires  of  so  many  brave 
meoyand  among  them,  the  Prince  of 
Cond6  I "  This  was  a  new  light 
flashed  upon  the  traitor,  and  he  lis- 
tened with  increased  eagerness  to 
the  details  of  his  simple  friend. 
**  Yes,*'  said  D*Aubigne,  growing 
still  more  confidenUal,  *'  all  is  now 
ready  for  the  advance  of  our  troops 
to  the  town.  As  to  hostages,  you 
need  not  give  any.  h  will  oe  fully 
sufficient  if  you  send  a  couple  of 
your  own  valets,  merely  to  satisfy 
the  Prince,  who  intends  to  be  of  the 
partjr,  and  for  the  rest  we  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  you  will  be  of 
the  greatest  use  to  us  within  the 
town."  While  he  was  speaking  the 
worde,  the  preparation  tor  his  selz* 
ure  aiid  that  of  his  friends,  had  been 
made.  Forty  soldiers  were  drawn 
up  at  the  town  gate,  with  the  pro* 
vost  at  their  head,  a  number  of  offi- 
cers of  the  garrison  had  gathered 
round  the  ion,  and  had  even  come 
into  the  room  where  D*  Aubign6  was, 
disguised  as  pedlars  and  travellers, 
and  offering  wares  and  books  for 
sale,  some  of  which  he  purchased 
malgre.  Escape  seemed  out  of  the 
question.  But  the  happy  stroke  of 
mentioning  the  Prince  of  Cond6*s 
name  outwitted  them  all.  Le  Mas, 
on  hearing  it,  immediately  returned 
within  the  gates,  and  represented  that 
when  tliey  had  such  a  prize  in  view 
as  the  Prince,  U  would  be  absurd  to 
throw  away  their  game  by  seizing 
a  few  individuals,  whom  they  would 
have  equally  in  their  power,  along 
with  the  better  part  of  their  troops, 
in  the  end.  The  spy  too,  was  brought 
forward  to  say  that  D'Aubign^  bad 
sketched  athis  ease.  This  dedded  the 
flMUer,  Tbo  soldiers  returned  with- 
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in  the  walls,  D'Aubign6  at  last  saw 
them  draw  up  the  bridge,  and  wi^ 
what  feelings  of  triumphant  ridicule 
at  the  baffled  inventors  of  this  long 
tissue  of  fraud  and  peril  we  may 
conceive,  and  rode  full  speed  to  ac- 
quaint his  friends  with  his  disco- 
very. But  there  was  still  to  be  a 
dark  page  in  the  transaction.  To 
his  astonishment  he  found  his  hearers 
by  no  means  satisfied  that  treachery 
had  been  intended ;  and  he  reasoned 
in  vain,  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  from  the  evident  mea- 
sures to  make  himself  prisoner.  At 
length,  as  personal  business  called 
him  to  another  quarter,  he  was 
forced  to  be  content  with  their  pro- 
mise that  they  would  not  hold  any 
intercourse  with  the  town  until  his 
return.  Unfortunately,  the  promise 
was  no  sooner  made  than  forgotten. 
The  two  Limousin  eentlemen  m  par- 
ticular were  loud  m  their  declara- 
tions that  D*Aubign6  had  been  pre- 
mature,  and  had  spoiled  a  capital 
design  by  his  hasty  suspicions.  The 
result  was,  that  they  rashly  deter- 
mined to  judge  for  themselves,  set 
out  for  Limoges,  and  see  Le  Mas. 
Th^y  set  out,  went  to  the  suburb 
inn,  and  had  an  interview  with  him. 
But  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  room  was 
suddenly  filled  with  the  same  offi- 
cers who  had  come  with  their  mer- 
chandise to  D*Aubign^ ;  their  swords 
were  secured,  thev  were  made  pri- 
soners, were  carried  into  the  town, 
and  the  next  day  were  led  to  the 
scaffojd. 

But  those  events  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  back  their  hero  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Henry.  His  intrepidity  had 
made  him  again  a  public  theme,  and 
the  Huguenot  deputies  were  impor- 
tunate in  their  remonstrances  on  the 
loss  of  so  eminent  a  soldier,  who  to 
soldiership  united  the  most  unim- 
peached  fidelity  to  the  cause.  Hen- 
ry's nature  was  volatile  but  gene- 
rous, and  he  wrote  no  less  than  four 
letters  to  his  friend.  But  the  spirit 
of  that  friend  was  high  and  hurt,  he 
would  not  suffer  them  even  to  be 
opened.  And,  finally,  through  fear 
of  being  biassed,  threw  the  four  into 
the  fire.  But  a  report  having  been 
spread,  that  in  his  attempt  on  Limo- 

fes  he  had  been  seized  and  slain, 
[enry  was  so  much  affected,  that  he 
lost  his  night's  rest.  This  was  told 
to  D*  Aubign^,  and  he  could  resist  no 
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longer,  but  sent  to  acquaint  the 
prince  that  he  was  ready  to  return. 
The  tidings  produced  great  joy  in 
the  little  court;  the  whole  body  of 
the  young  Huguenot  nobles  came 
out  to  meet  him  on  his  way.  Henry 
received  him  with  the  joy  of  an  old 
comrade ;  and  he  was  instantly  deep 
in  the  royal  councils  once  more.  A 
new  war  was  already  resolved  upon, 
and  D*Aubigne  was  one  of  the  four 
who  formed  the  King's  Cabinet  in 
this  most  anxious  time. 

Catherine  de  Medicis  was  still  the 
virtual  Sovereign  of  France,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  curious  anomalies  .in 
human  nature,  that  this  woman,  per- 
sonally profligate,  corrupt  and  san- 
guinary as  she  was,  spent  her  whole 
life  in  the  most  incessant  labours  to 
propagate  her  religion.  It  was  also 
probably  fortunate  for  the  general 
independence  of  Europe,  tltat  she 
raged  so  furiously  against  Protes- 
tantism in  France  as  to  force  one 
half  of  her  kingdom  to  be  in  perpe- 
tual arms  against  the  other.  The 
whole  strength  of  France,  guided  by 
the  adroit,  unsparing,  and  sleepless 
ambition  of  Catherine,  might  have 
subverted  half  the  Continental 
thrones.  But  it  was  her  destiny  and 
her  punishment  to  struggle  through 
life  against  her  own  subiects,  to  com- 
mit the  most  hideous  crimes  for  a  re- 
ligion, on  even  whose  lax  morality 
her  whole  career  was  a  libel,  and  to 
feel  at  once  that  every  additionid 
crime  involved  a  new  necessity  for 
rendering  herself  the  abhoriftnce  of 
mankind,  while  her  boldest  achieve- 
ments in  guilt  only  developed  new 
powers  of  resistance  in  her  adver- 
saries. 

Henry  had  risen  into  sudden  fame 
by  his  exploits  during  the  late 
war.  The  policy  of  the  Queen- Mo- 
ther was  now  turned  from  crushing 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, to  detaching  him  from  their 
cause.    In  August,  1578,  under  the 

S re  text  of  escorting  the  Queen  of 
favarre  to  her  husband,  she  made 
a  journey  to  his  headquarters  at 
Guiennp.  Her  first  purpose  was  to 
beguile  him  into  the  surrender  of 
the  cautionary  towns,  the  result  of 
which  would,  of  course,  have  been 
an  instant  attack  on  the  Protestants. 
French  diplomacy  has  always  as- 
sumed to  itself  the  fame  of  peculiar 
skill.  But  this  fame  might  have  been 


more  largely  divided,  if  its  means 
had  been  adopted  by  other  nations 
with  the  reckless  license  of  France. 
Catherine  always  spoke  more  to  the 
vices  than  to  the  reason,or  even  to  the 
fears  of  those  whom  it  was  her  sole 
purpose  to  ruin.    She  came  attend- 
ed by  a  train  of  the  most  attractive 
but  profligate  women  of  her  court. 
Some  for  the  base  object  of  degrad- 
ing Henry  by  those  habits  which  his 
wavering  principles  were  at  ail  times 
so  unable  to  control ;  some  for  more 
miscellaneous  license;  some  for  the 
insidious  purpose  of  detecting  those 
political  secrets  which  an  enamour- 
ed Frenchman  thinks  it  a  breach  of 
all  gallantry  to  retain  from  his  mis- 
tress ;  all  for  the  general  plan  of  in- 
trigue^ personal  or  public   By  such 
arts  worthy  of  the  original  tempter, 
was  this  dreadful,   yet  despicable 
woman,  enabled  to  sustain  a  crown, 
which  was  yet  as  a  crown  of  fire  on 
her  own  declining  head ;  to  propa- 
gate a  system  of  treachery,  cruelty, 
and  misery  through  her  country; 
and  to  ^ive  the  tone  and  last  finish 
to  that  tatal  fashion  of  Libertinism 
which,  acting  on  the  national  levity, 
broke  down  the  Protestant  faith,  the 
national   vigour,  and  the  national 
character.  The  devicesof  the  Queen- 
Mother  were  so  demded,  that  hav- 
ing actually  brouent,  as  ladles  of 
her  Court,  two  of  those  persona  with 
whom  Henry  had  notoriously  lived 
while  in  a  state  of  durance  in  Paris» 
she  also  provided  for  the  probable 
change  of^hls  fickle  propensities  by 
bringinfi;  two  others  expressly  to 
succeed  them,  if  they  were  requir- 
ed.   The  rest  she  sent  to  scatter 
surmises,  offences,  and  jealousies 
among  the  chief  officers  and  noblea 
of  Uie  party.     The  consequences 
were  soon  obvious  in  a  series  of 
duels  and  some  instances  of  gross 
treason.    But  the  still  heavier  evil 
was  in  the  disgust  with  which  the 
Huguenot  court  was  regarded  by 
those  who  still  venerated  the  pure 
faith,  in  the  general  scorn  Into  which 
those  calumniations  threw  the  cause 
with  the  Protestant  powers,  and  still 
more  in  those  inevitable  withdrawals 
of  that  highest  of  all  protection,  un- 
der which  they  had  so  long  baffled 
the  overwhelming  force  of  Popery. 
But  Catherine,  though  succeeding 
to  this  fatal  and  final  extent,  was 
continually  destined  to  be  mortified 
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bj  defeat  in  her  immediate  projects. 
A  premature  act  of  treachery  awaken- 
ed Henry.  One  of  his  most  confi- 
dential officers^  the  governor  of  La 
Reole,  captivated  by  the  coquetries 
of  a  lady  of  the  Queen-Mother's 
train^  agreed  to  give  up  the  town  to 
her  troops.  The  treason  was  com- 
plete  before  the  intelligence  was 
brought  to  the  headquarters,  and  La 
Reole  was  too  strong  to  be  talceif  by 
a  coup^dc'inain.  The  King  heard  of 
the  loss  at  a  ball.  And  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion  displays  a  trait  of 
his  bold,  rapid,  and  brilliant  charac- 
ter. He  listened  for  a  moment  to 
the  startling  news  that  La  Reole 
WM  lost ;  he  spoke  a  few  words  to 
bis  gallant  friend  the  Viscount  de 
Turenne  in  a  whiaper,  and  then  sent 
htm  through  the  room  to  collect 
such  of  the  officers  as  could  join  him, 
without  breaking  up  the  ball.  Re- 
tiring to  their  apartments,  and  put- 
ting on  their  hunting  dresses,  under 
which  they  took  their  arms,  the 
small  party  instantly  galloped  off, 
under  cover  of  midnight.  The  near- 
est royal  fortress  was  Fleusance, 
and  of  this  the  King  determined  to 
make  himself  master,  less  as  an  ade- 
quate reprisal  than  to  show  that 
he  was  at  last  fully  aware  of  the 
royal  treachery.  He  reached  its 
gates  by  daybreak,  rushed  in,  took 
the  garrison  by  surprise,  and  was  in 
possession  of  the  town,  sword  in 
hand,  in  a  few  minutes.  After  this 
showy  exploit,  which  was  worthy  of 
a  knight  of  romance,  he  galloped 
1>ack  to  bring  the  tidings  to  Cathe- 
rine. The  measure  was  decisive  of 
his  knowledge  of  her  insincerity; 
the  conferences  were  broken  off, 
and  the  King  went  to  besiege  the 
strong  fortress  of  Cahors. 
This  was  one  of  the  proudest  ex- 

Sloita  of  Henry's  long  life  of  war. 
[e  marched  with  but  1500  men; 
the  garrison  consisted  of  2000  troops, 
besides  a  strong  population  of  armed 
citizens.  The  town  was  fortified  by 
strong  outworks,  and  every  prepara- 
tive had  been  made  against  a  siege. 
Without  means  for  a  regular  attack, 
he  trusted  to  the  intrepidity  of  his 
friends  and  his  own  invention,  and 
immediately  advanced  to  the  assault 
But  the  governor,  Vesins,  was  a  brave 
and  intelligent  officer ;  the  number 
of  the  besieged  was  overwhelming} 
and  his  first  assault  was  repelled. 
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A  succession  of  sanguinary  affairs 
followed,  which  showed  nothing  but 
the  strength  of  the  place,  and  the 
desperate  valour  of  the  Hueuenots. 
At  last,  after  an  almost  continual  as- 
sault of  five  days  and  nights,  even 
their  fortitude  began  to  give  way, 
and  his  officers  represented  the  ne- 
cessity of  retreat.  Here  Henry,  as 
usual,  redeemed  his  character  by 
those  touches  of  magnanimity  which 
made  him  the  idol  of  the  soldier. 
Pointing  to  the  wounded,  who  lay 
scattered  through  his  camp^  '*  What 
is  to  be  done  with  those?  he  said, 
**  Can  I  leave  my  comrades  to  be 
butchered  ?"  To  others  he  answer- 
ed, "I  would  sooner  die  with  my 
friends,  than  live  after  they  had  diea 
for  me."  His  soldiers  thus  cheered, 
again  rushed  to  the  assault.  But 
thoueh  reinforcements  probably  ar- 
rived from  time  to  time,  as  the  siege 
became  more  known,  their  numbers 
were  still  too  few  for  success.  They 
were  beaten  back  from  the  foot  of 
the  ramparts  by  huge  stones,  and 
where  they  partially  forced  their 
way  into  the  town,  every  house  was 
a  fortress,  at  whose  doors  they  were 
met  by  the  pike ;  from  whose  win- 
dows they  were  showered  on  by  Uie 
fire  of  musketry ;  from  whose  roofs 
they  were  crushed  by  beams  and 
missiles  of  every  kind.  At  length 
the  King  was  severely  wounded, 
and  even  the  troops  besought  him  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  ofan  escort 
and  force  a  retreat,  for  his  individual 
security,  through  the  enemy,  who 
were  now  filling  the  country.  At 
this  time,  all  were  in  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion. There  were  not  soldiers 
enough  to  allow  them  an  hour  for 
sleep.  All  were  compelled  to  be  on 
service  together ;  they  lay  down  on 
the  bare  ground ;  when  they  ate,  it 
was  with  arms  in  their  hand  ;  their 
only  relaxation  was  to  throw  them- 
selves for  a  few  moments  on  the 
pavement,  or  lean  ajgainst  the  walls, 
out  of  the  enemy's  fire.  Their  situa- 
tion was  becoming  more  perilous 
still,  from  the  strong  probability  that 
the  royal  armies  would  be  speedily 
in  motion  to  cut  off  their  whole  force. 
But  all  remonstrance  with  Henry 
was  now  in  vain.  Actuated  by  re- 
moter views  and  finer  impulses 
than  those  which  could  actuate  men 
of  inferior  condition  and  capacity, 
he  ttBlfomly  replied,  that  for  him. 
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to  retire  was  no  longer  possible; 
that  his  honour  was  pledgea ;  Aat  he 
could  listen  to  no  other  alternatives 
than  conquest  or  death.  On  being 
further  urged  on  this  subject^  he 
gaye  the  conclosi  ve  and  certainly  he- 
roic answer ;  '^  What  shall  befall  me 
is  written  abore;  but  my  retreat  out 
of  this  city  without  iiavtng  taken  iK» 
would  be  more  painful  to  me  than 
the  retreat  of  my  soul  out  of  my 
body."  From  this  period  he  pushed 
the  siege  with  still  more  ineessaiit 
activity.  A.  succession  of  desperate 
encounters  folio wed|  in  which  the 
King,  now  determined  to  be  master 
of  the  place,  or  to  lay  his  body  in 
its  ditch,  fought  like  a  common  sol- 
dier. His  undaunted  persereranee 
at  length  obtained  its  reward.  The 
garrison,  weary  of  perpetual  assault, 
much  enfeebl«d  in  numbers,  and  so 
long  and  unaccountably  neglected 
by  the  royalist  generkls,  as  to  lead  to 
the  idea  of  their  being  foi^otten^gave 
way,  and  the  banners  of  Navarre 
were  hoisted  upon  those  hard  fought 
walls.  But  such  was  the  capricious 
fortune  of  this  stranrest  of  all  wars, 
that  Henry,  after  leaving  a  garrison  in 
Cahora,  and  thus  adding  one  of  its 
brightest  laurels  to  his  name,  had 
scarcely  taken  the  field  again,  when 
be  was  hunted  into  Nerae  by  Mar- 
shal Bif'on.attfae  bead  of  4000  infan- 
try and  six  Inindred  horse t  Now 
D'Aobign^  reappeared,  his  military 
skill  giving  him  a  showy  opportu- 
nity of  obteining  not  only  the  appro- 
bation of  the  King,  but  the  h>ud  m^ 
plause  of  all  the  ladies  of  his  court, 
who  were  gathered  together  with- 
in the  walls  of  Nerac.  Biron  had 
followed  Henry  up  to* the  gates, 
much  to  the  consternation  of  the 
crowd  of  idlers  of  both  sexes  who 
followed  this  luxoridns  sovereign 
through  all  his  wars.  But  the  Mar- 
shal, not  content  with  tikils  insult, 
pitched  bis  camp  in  the  neighbouring 
vineyards,  so  close  as  to  throw  shot 
into  the  town.  While  all  were  in 
the  greatest  alarm  at  the  idea  of  a 
general  sack  of  the  place,  D*Aubign6 
arrived;  his  nicesenoe  of  honour  Sad 
brought  him  800  miles  across  I^rance 
to  vindicate  himself  from  some  in- 
jurious reports  relative  to  his  eon- 
duet  in  an  enterprise  against  one 
of  the  enemy's  ffairisom.  On  enter- 
ing the  gates  of  Nerac,  and  sMing  the 
general  confusion,  ha  iMindiaHly 


volunteered  to  reconnoitre  tiie  Mar- 
shal's force.  Choosing  forty  of  bis 
old  comrades  from  the  garrison,  he 
sallied  out,  and  with  the  eye  of  an 
experienced  tactician  observiag  that 
the  enemy's  camp  had  been  pitched 
on  disadvantageous  ground,  turned 
his  reconnoissance  into  an  attack,  and 
continued  it  with  such  spirit  and 
•uecess,  that  Biron,  unacquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  garrison,  and 
alarmed  for  his  rear  by  the  harassing 
nature  of  tiiope  attacks,  hastily 
ffave  orders  to  move,  and  by  day- 
break was  no  more  to  be  discovered 
from  the  walls^  This  little,  but  da- 
ring service^  raised  the  gallsnt  par- 
tisan into  the  most  universal  repute 
with  the  ladies,  who  had  expected 
nothing  less  than  plunder  and  mas- 
sacre at  the  hands  of  Biron's  savage 
and  bigoted  levies.  He  was  re- 
ceived, on  his  return  to  the  town, 
with  general  triumph,  and  was 
panegyrized  as  a  hero  and  a  preux 
by  those  lips,  whose  praise,  in  all 
times  and  lands,  is  fame.  On  the 
peculiar  circumstance  which  had 
made  blm  take  his  long  journey  he 
adduced  such  evidence  of  his  being 
in  the  right,  that  the  calumny  was 
instantly  extinguished,  and  Henry 
not  only  gave  him  a  testimony  of 
his  approval  nnd^r  his  hand,  but, 
according  to  the  singular  manners  of 
the  time,  privileged  blm,  by  his  royal 
authority,  to  tell  any  future  accuser 
on  the  point ''  that  he  lied'* 

The  continual  civil  war  of  France 
had  long  reduced  the  country  nearly 
to  the  Imrbarism  of  the  feudal  ages. 
The  power  of  the  government  was 
limited  to  the  palace  and  tibe  camp. 
Beyond  those  boundaries  every 
powerful  seigneur  claimed  scarcely 
less  than  independent  authority. 
Fortresses  were  held  by  independent 
chieftains,  who  made  inroads  on  each 
other  at  their  caprice.  Peace  be- 
tween tlie  heads  m  the  great  parties 
produced  but  little  tranquillity  to  the 
provinces.  In  various  instances  the 
soldiery,  let  loose  from  the  subordi- 
■ation  of  the  main  armies,  formed 
comnronhies  of  their  own,  and 
fought,  ravaged,  and  moved  accord- 
ing to  their  own  wHl.  On  the  breaking 
up  of  the  brave  Chatillon's  army  by 
the  peace  of  1578,  a  large  body  of 
his  troops,  prevented  from  return- 
ing to  the  Cevennea  by  a  direct  in- 
ftnetkm  vf  the  treaty,  calmly  took 
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their  meMiires  for  doioir  themeelves 
jaatice  on  the  ea^mj.  They  divided 
iDto  two  portions,  one  of  which  esta- 
blished its  quarters  at  Brngueroiles^ 
and  the  other  at  Tezao.  Their  form 
of  Boeieij  strongly  resembled  the 
romantic  habits  of  the  Italian  Con- 
domeru  They  ail  had  their  meals  to- 
gether,  the  captain  sitting  at  the  head 
of  the  table ;  mingling  a  nide  reli- 
gion with  their  predatory  life,  they 
had  their  chaplain,  to  whom  was  as- 
signed Uie  place  next  the  captain. 
The  two  officers  next  in  rank  sat  at 
the  foot  of  the  table,  and  the  others 
at  regulated  interrals  between  the 
common  soldiers.    This  democratic 
equality  was,  however,  the  more 
natural,  as  they  were  chiefly  volun- 
teers from  the  same  province,  and 
friends  and  relatives.  They  all  wore 
the  same  cloth,  the  officers  retaining 
no  distinguishing  mark,  except  that 
the  principal  captains  displayed  a 
small  gold  chain  round  their  necks, 
and  the  inferiors  a  red  hand  on  their 
caps.    Bold  by  nature,  practised  in 
military  movements,  and  by  con- 
stant exercise  capable  of  the  long- 
est and  most  rapid  marches,  they 
speedily  made  Marshal  D*Amville  re* 
gret  that  he  had  not  followed  the 
ancient  maxim  of  making  a  bridge 
of   gold   fw  a  retreating  enemy. 
They  were  incessantly  on  his  front, 
flank,  or  rear,  straitened  his  quartere, 
and  pondered  him  without  mercy. 
His  army,  thus  harassed,  was  gra- 
dually wasted  away  till  it  was  near 
extinction.    Such  was  the  power  of 
a  few  brave  men^  for  their  numbers 
■ever  equalled  a  thousand;  vigor- 
ously conducted,  and  inspired  with  a 
determination  to  punish  the  lawless 
treachery  which  had  restrained  them 
from  returning  to  their  mountain9. 
their  reputation  for  daring  courage 
was  so  settled,  that  all  attacks  on 
them  were  regarded  as  hopeless ; 
and   though   their    quarters   were 
open  towns,  yet,  like  the  Spartans 
of  old,  their  arms  were  their  fortifi- 
cations ;  and  the  (»1y  ramparts  they 
required  were  their  hardy  bodies 
and  tiheir  intrepid  hearts.    D' Aubig- 
n^,  in  the  garrison  of  Monlagne, 
exhilMted  a  strong  similitude  to  the 
free  and  fearless  career  of  those  iil- 
depsndent  bands.  He  raised  a  corps 
of  light  cavalry,  nvith  #hich  he  was 
censtintly  out  on  ^  most  sdv«ntu« 
ro«a  ttqiedMona*    Sonm  of  these 


forays  were  desperate  acts  of  gallan- 
try, performed  in  the  face  of  day ; 
others  were  effected  under  the  pro- 
tection of  night.  Id  one  instance, 
finding  himself  at  nightfall  far  from 
his  garrison,  and  failing  to  obtain 
provisions  in  the  open  country,  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  enter  a 
town  where  a  body  of  the  enemy's 
troops,  too  strong  for  his  small  party 
to  attack,  was  posted.  But  his  dex- 
terity never  felled  him.  Quietly 
moving  his  twenty- seven  troopers  to 
the  gateway  of  a  lam  superb  inn, 
he  instantly  surrounded  the  house, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  escape ;  enter- 
ed  it^  stabled  his  twenty-seven  hi^rses 
for  the  night,  shut  up  the  fourteen 
lodgers  and  servants  of  the  inn  to- 
gether, with  a  sentinel  over  them; 
placed  another  inside  the  door,  with 
orders  to  open  It  to  every  new 
comer,  but  to  let  none  go  ont;  sat 
down  to  enjoy  himself  with  his  brave 
comrades,  and  after  remaining  balf- 
a  dosen  hours  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  thegartison  till  his  troop  were  com- 
pletely refreshed  and  rested,  order- 
ed all  to  horse,  and  moved  off  un- 
molested, bidding  the  prisoners  go 
and  acquaint  the  commandsnt  with 
the  neighbours  whom  he  had  so  near 
him,  and  whom  they  had  so  hand- 
somely entertained. 

His  garrison  of  Montagne  was  near- 
ly in  the  same  condition  of  independ- 
ence; it  seems  to  have  made  war  and 
peace  for  itself  ;  but  D*Aubign€'s 
early  religious  impressions  laudably 
cheeked  the  irregulariUes  usual  to 
the  life  of  soldiership.  One  want, 
however,  they  experienced.  They 
bad  found  a  oiffieulty  in  obtaining  a 
chaplaitt,and  thus  remained  for  acon- 
sidenrtrie  time  without  divine  ser- 
vice. D'Aubigne  proposed  to  cure 
this  evil,  and  the  summary  mode 
which  he  adopted  was  characteHstic 
of  the  mixture  of  violence  and  piety 
which  belonged  to  the  age.  He  took 
out  a  troop  with  him  to  make  prize  of  a 
chaplain.  Finding  that  a  Huguenot 
minister  resided  at  St  Fulgent,  he 
entered  the  town,  seized  the  preach- 
er, and  by  main  force  carried  him 
off  to  his  garrison.  The  chaplain, 
thus  roughly  inducted,  at  first  was 
indignant  at  his  compulsory  promo- 
tion, but  a  further  acquaintance  with 
the  chrcumstances  reconciled  him 
to  the  capture^  and  he  found  the 
gmlton  so  superior  to  Aseencj^  and 
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good  condoct  to  all  that  he  had  cx- 

Sected,  that  he  determined  to  fix 
imself  among  them,  and  there  did 
Bx  himself  until  its  siege. 

The  peace  was  soon  regarded  on 
both  sides  as  no  more  than  an  ar- 
mistice, and  wherever  a  feasible  op- 
portunity of  attack  was  to  be  found, 
It  was  employed  without  much  ve- 
neration for  the  faith  of  the  **  high 
contracting  parties."  One  of  the 
first  fruits  ot  the  pacification  was  a 
plot  to  surprise  Rochelle,  the  great 
fortress  of  Protestantism  in  the  west. 
Henry,  in  alarm  at  the  news,  in« 
stantly  sent  for  D'Aubigne,  and  de- 
spatched him  to  put  the  citizens  on 
their  guard.  He  reached  the  city 
with  all  haste,  and,  to  his  chagrin, 
found  them,  with  the  usual  vanity 
of  citizen-soldiers,  rather  contemp- 
tuous of  his  opinion  of  their  danger. 
He  bad  first  desired  them  to  appoint 
three  persons  to  communicate  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  his  despatches ; 
the  Town  Council  looked  on  this  as 
derogatory  to  their  dignity,  and  de- 
sired him  to  state  the  matter  to  them 
all,  ''  as  all  were  equally  worthy  to 
be  intrusted  with  any  secret,"  D'Au- 
bi^n6*s  reply,  couched  in  the  tone 
of  the  time  of  Puritanism,  was, 
"  That  even  in  the  company  of  the 
apostles,  there  was  a  Judas ; "  and 
on  the  strength  of  this  maxim  he 
told  them  that  they  might  do  as  they 
pleased,  but  that  he  would  leave  the 
city.  They  then  appointed  the  de- 
putation of  three,  and  he  led  them 
to  the  subterranean  grating  by  which 
the  enemy's  troops  were  to  be  let 
into  the  streets.  They  found  all  the 
bars,  except  two,  filed  asunder.  The 
discovery  was  unluckily  made 
known,  and  the  plotters  escaped. 
But  the  citizens  had  exhibited  so 
much  supineness  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  plot  was  resumed,  and  with- 
in the  month  intelligence  was  again 
conveyed  to  the  Huguenot  head- 
quarters that  troops  were  raised,  and 
actually  on  the  march  against  Ro- 
chelle. There  was  now  no  time  to 
be  lost,  and  the  indefatigable  D*Au- 
blgne  was  again  sent  to  awake  die 
city  warriors.  But  he  had  seen 
enough  of  the  wisdom  of  town 
councils,  and  he  resolved  to  strike 
the  blow  in  his  own  person.  He 
took  with  him  but  ten  soldiers,  and 
with  this  small  escort  he  set  out  to 
accomplish  his  objeet    Finding  that 


the  enemy*s  corps,  under  Lausac 
and  the  Yiscomte  D*Aubeterre, 
marched  only  in  the  ni^bt,  for  the 
purpose  of  surprise,  he  joined  their 
march,  and  continued  with  them  un- 
discovered, night  after  night,  retir- 
ing to  the  covert  of  the  thickets  as 
the  dawn  came  on,  until  they  bad 
arrived  within  a  march  of  Rochelie. 
This  operation  must  have  required 
perpetual  vigilance  and  remarlcable 
dexterity,  when  we  recollect  that  it 
was  to  outwit  the  out  witters,  parti- 
san against  partisan,  stratagem 
against  those  who  were  to  carry 
every  thing  by  stratagem.  On  the 
last  night  D*Aubign6  made  a  rapid 
and  circuitous  march,  and  arriving 
within  the  gates  of  Rochelle,  he 
gave  the  citizens  at  last  sufiS- 
cient  proof  that  they  were  in  dan- 
ger. But  this  was  not  the  sum 
of  his  services  on  the  occasion. 
Asking  for  some  light  troops  of  the 
garrison,  he  immediately  returned 
on  his  route,  and  meeting  his  old 
.night  companions  under  the  vis- 
comte,  while  they  were  in  full  ex- 
pectation of  surprising  the  city, 
threw  his  small  corps  into  tlie  woods, 
and  commenced  so  heavy  a  fire  upon 
their  advance,  that  the  whole  body 
were  brought  to  a  stand.  He  still 
pushed  their  troops,  until  the  vis- 
comte,  unable  to  discover  the  force 
by  which  he  was  attacked,  and  na- 
turally convinced  that  his  design  was 
hopeless,  so  far  as  it  depended  on 
surprise,  gave  orders  for  retreat,  and 
the  expedition  was  at  an  end. 

His  next  employment  was  of  a 
diplomatic  kind,  more  delicate,  and, 
perhaps,  not  iess  perilous  than  the 
shock  of  pike  and  sabre.  Margaret 
of  Navarro,  adopting  her  mother's 
licentiousness  without  her  hypo- 
crisy, had  begun  to  scandalize  even 
the  relaxed  morals  of  the  Court  of 
the  Tuileries.  The  King,  her  bro- 
ther, ordered  her  to  return  to  her 
husband ;  and,  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  some  of  those 
political  intrigues  which  at  the 
French  Court  In  all  ages  have  been 
mingled  with  personal  vice,  sent  a 
troop  of  archers  after  her,  who  stop- 
ped her  on  the  road,  searched  her 
carriage,  and  carried  off  some  of  her 
attendants.  Henry,  as  King  of  Na- 
varre, affected  to  be  indiffnant  at  the 
attack,  and  remonstrated  by  Da  Pies* 
sis,   but  in  vain.     He  next   sent 
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D'Aubign^.  The  service  might  have 
cost  him  the  Bastille  or  his  head. 
Bul»  with  his  habitual  dariog,  he 
went.  The  French  King  was  arro- 
gant and  impetuous.  The  envoy 
met  him  with  a  spirit  as  fearless  as 
his  own.  **  Go  tell  your  master," 
said  the  King,  '*  that  if  he  comes  this 
way^  1  shall  lay  such  a  burden  upon 
his  shoulders  as  the  Grand  Slgnior 
himself  would  not  be  able  to  bear." 
**  Sire,"  was  the  calm  and  plain  re- 
ply, *'  my  master  was  reared,  and  has 
grown  in  honour  under  the  very  bur- 
den with  which  you  threaten  him. 
Do  him  justice,  and  he  will  serve 
you  with  his  life,  his  fortune,  and 
his  friends ;  but  his  honour  he  will 
never  sacrifice  to  you,  sire,  nor  to  any 
prince  alive,  so  long  as  he  has  a/i 
inch  oftword  in  his  hand,**  His  bold- 
ness astonished  or  awed  the  King 
so  much,  that  he  suffered  him  to 
leave  the  palace  unmolested.  But 
this  mood  soon  gave  way  to  that 
dastardly  revenge,  which  had  so 
frequently  quieted  the  objects  of 
royal  wrath.  A  party  of  horse  were 
sent  to  waylay  him  on  his  journey. 
But  this  danger  was  fortunately 
evaded.  Parties  were  so  mingled  in 
France,  that  but  few  state  secrets 
could  be  kept.  Two  of  the  Court, 
frienda  of  the  envoy,  gave  him  no- 
tice of  the  ambush,  and,  by  turning  in 
another  direction,  he  arrived  at 
headquarters  in  safety.  His  em- 
bassy had  there  been  looked  on  as 
so  dangerous,  that  his  friend  the 
Baron  St  Gelais  had  pledged  him- 
self never  to  let  his  beard  be  shaved, 
until  he  saw  him  return.  On  his 
first  announcement  Henry  showed 
the  anceasing  pleasantry  of  his  cha- 
raeter,  by  immediately  sending  an 
attendisnt  to  the  long-bearded  baron, 
to  tell  him,  that  *'  now  be  might  call 
in  his  barber." 

Henry  himself  had  a  still  narrower 
escape  soon  after.  IntelliKence  had 
been  brought  to  him  that  he  was  to 
be  attacked  by  an  assassin,  who  had 
lately  been  presented  with  a  fine 
horse,  worUi  600  crowns.  Nothlag 
more  than  this  was  known,  and  the 
King's  sagacity  was  thenceforth  left 
to  protect  itself.  The  opportunity 
was  at  hand.  One  of  his  officers 
having  given  him  notice  of  the  quar- 
tering of  a  company  of  recruits  in  a 
town  at  some  distance,  Henry  pro- 
posed to  visit  tbeip  in  person,  and 


took  care  that  his  intention  should 
be  universally  known.  Next  morn- 
ing he  rode  there,  attended  only  by 
D'Aubign6  and  two  other  gentlemen. 
When  about  half  way,  and  while  ri- 
ding at  speed,they  observed  a  gentle- 
man coming  towards  the  party  on  a 
peculiarly  handsome  horse.  The 
rider  was  M.  Gavaret,  known  as  a 
Huguenot.  The  King,  unwilling  to 
charge  a  man  of  his  appearance  with 
so  atrocious  a  crime,  still  unproved^ 
and  yet  having  a  strong* suspicion 
that  he  was  the  man,  immediately 
fixed  upon  this  simple  but  perfectly 
sufficient  test.  Riding  straight  up 
to  Gavaret,  and  thus  taking  him  by 
surprise,  the  party  surrounded  him ; 
when  passine  some  compliments  on 
the  beauty  of  his  horse,  Henry  asked 
if  he  were  as  good  as  he  was  hand- 
some. Gavaret  launched  out  Into 
praises  of  the  animal,  *'  Ob,  then," 
said  the  King,  "  I  should  like  to 
mount  and  try  him."  Whatever  re- 
luctance his  rider  might  have  felt  at 
the  moment,  was  put  an  end  to  by 
the  evident  determination  of  the 
party  that  the  trial  should  be  made. 
His  countenance  betrayed  that  he 
was  alarmed,  for  he  grew  pale  and 
hesitated.  However,  he  dismounted, 
and  the  King  sprang  into  the  saddle. 
Then,  reining  up  the  spirited  animal, 
he  drew  from  the  holsters  two  pis- 
tols, which  he  found  not  only  loaded^ 
but  ready  cocked.  Gavaret^  who 
naturally  expected  to  have  had  them 
discharged  into  his  brain^  saw  the 
generous  King  turn  round  and  fire 
them  into  the  air,  then  gallop  off  to 
the  quarter  of  the  recruits,  crying 
out  to  him,  that  If  he  went  there,  he 
might  have  his  horse  again.  It  sub- 
sequently appeared  that  the  intended 
assassin,  though  nominally  a  Hugue- 
not, had  gone  over  to  the  League, 
and  had  intended  to  give  effect  to 
his  introduction,  by  the  honour  of 
first  shooting  the  King  of  Navarre. 

The  history  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  France  remarkably  exhi- 
bits the  moral,  that  Providence  never 
deserts  the  Church  till  the  Church 
deserts  itself.  Every  hour  of  its 
existence  now  seemed  full  of  ruin. 
The  power  of  the  kingdom,  the  wild 
prejudices  of  the  countless  majority 
of  the  population,  the  angry  ambi« 
tion  of  the  great  military  leaders,  the 
sleepless  virulence  of  the  Papal 
throne,  the  inveterate  determinatioQ 
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of  the  Popish  Bovereigna  to  extln-* 
guUh  it  utterly,  was  heaping  a  weight 
of  hostility  upon  it  which  man  was 
incapable  of  resisting.  But  the  spirit 
of  Protestantism  was  still  Incorrupt 
in  France,  and,  among  the  irregula- 
rities almost  habitual  to  a  life  of  war- 
fare,  there  were  virtues  worthy  of 
their  cause,  and  among  the  reckless 
sons  of  the  camp  there  were  to  be 
found  men  of  sincere  piety,  manly 
conviction,  and  pure  principle ; — 
statesmen  and  patriots  fit  to  adorn 
and  sustain  the  noblest  interests  of 
men  and  nations.  Their  history 
bears  frequent  resemblance  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  early  Christians. 
"  Cast  down  but  not  destroyed,** 
broken,  but  incapable  of  belnr  un- 
done, they  might  be  pictured  in  al- 
most  the  language  of  the  apostle. 
In  the  midst  of  their  deepest  dejec- 
tion, some  strange  chance,  if  chance 
it  must  be  called,  nerved  them  with 
new  vigour,  changed  their  dejection 
into  confidence,  and  sent  them  forth 
to  contend  once  more  for  the  right, 
until  the  contest  closed  in  victory. 
The  human  means  of  those  singu- 
lar changes  were  the  feuds  in  the 
enemy's  councils;  the  King's  jea- 
lousy of  the  Guises,  the  Guises' jea- 
lousy of  the  Queen- Mother,  and  the 
f general  distrust  with  which  every 
eading  man  regarded  his  fellow,  in 
a  country  where  treachery  had  be- 
come a  rule  of  action  :  assassination 
kept  every  life  in  fear,  and  the  only 
alternative  of  the  inferior  multitude 
was  treason  or  slavery.  Perhaps  no 
government  of  a  civilized  nation 
ever  exhibited  more  helpless  per- 
plexity than  the  government  of  this 
proud,  brilliant,  and  powerful  coun- 
try in  1585,  as  no  population.  In  any 
period  from  the  Barbarian  invasions, 
suffered  more  substantial  misery. 
The  French  Republic  was  alofie  to 
exceed  the  Monarchy  of  this  era, 
and  the  distinction  lay  only  in  the 
sweeping  superiority  of  massacre  in 
the  hands  of  the  popdiace,  to  the  de- 
vastation of  the  sword  in  the  hands 
of  the  soldier.    Peace  had  been  fre- 

auently  made  by  the  alarms  and 
Issensions  of  this  divided  court,  at 
the  moment  when  a  continuance  of 
the  war  must  have  ruined  the  Hu- 
guenot hopes.  And  now  the  French 
King  actually  solicited  the  alliance 
of  Henry,  when  the  strength  of  that 
prince  was  reduced  to  a  (Sw  follow* 


ers,  and  when  a  single  vigorous  ef- 
fort might  have  extinguished  him  for 
ever.  The  Lorraine  family  had  be- 
come the  virtual  sovere^ns  of 
France.  The  Duke  of  Anjou,  the 
next  heir  to  the  throne,  had  died 
suddenly.  The  name  of  Guiae  was 
irresistible  with  the  whole  Romish 
multitude,  with  the  priesthood,  and 
with  the  vast  body  of  soldiership 
which  then  formed  the  moving  prin- 
ciple of  French  politics.  The  King 
felt  himself  thrown  totally  into 
shade  by  those  towering  subjects ; 
and  to  restore  a  portion  of  its  earlier 
beams  to  the  royal  person,  he  deter* 
mined  to  shine  by  the  luatre  of  the 
King  of  Navarre.  The  conferences 
were  long,  in  whfeh  he  pronounced 
Henry  the  hope  of  the  kingdom,  his 
heir,  and  the  bulwark  of  the  throne 
against  the  ambition  of  a  daring  fa- 
mily of  domestic  usurpers.  But 
there  was  one  fatal  condition— Henry 
must  turn  Roman  Catholic.  The 
French  King,  though  a  consummate 
profligate,  was  a  consummate  bigot ; 
violating  all  religion,  he  was  violent 
for  the  honour  of  Popery,  and  scorn- 
ing the  very  name  of  morals,  he 
pledged  soul  and  body  to  the  uni- 
versal supremacy  of  the  mass.  The 
succession  to  the  throne  shook 
Henry ;  he  first  shrank  from  the  pro- 
posal of  changing  his  religion,  he  Uien 
promised  to  consider  the  subject ;  it 
was  at  length  announced  that  he  had 
determined  to  visit  the  King  in  Paris. 

The  intelligence  struck  the  Hugue- 
not chiefs  with  astonishment  and 
alarm.  But  here  the  solid  sense  and 
rough  honesty  of  D*Aubign^  were 
conspicuous.  Knowing  that  M.  S6gur 
was  the  chief  royal  adviser  to  this 
kingly  defection,  he  stopped  him  as 
he  was  passing  through  a  crowded 
apartment  of  Henry's  quarters,  and 
suddenly  forcing  him  towards  a  win- 
dow which  opened  on  a  rocky  depth 
below,  said  to  the  startled  Minister, 
"  Sir,  I  am  commissioned  by  all  the 
brave  and  honest  gentlemen  whom 
you  see  in  this  hall,  to  tell  you,  that 
this  is  the  leap  you  must  take,  the  day 
your  master  and  ours  sets  out  for  the 
court  of  France." 

The  conversion  of  Henry  was  de- 
layed ;  yet  the  Huguenots  saw  the 
French  kine,  without  farther  stipula- 
tion, throwing  his  weight  into  their 
scale.  Their  cause  was  thus  suddenly 
raised  into  the  rank  of  arbiter  en 
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France.  TLe  Leaguera,  already  deter* 
minfag  to  alter  the  BuccesBlon,  and 
gire  the  crown,  on  the  King's  death, 
to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  publish- 
ed a  manifesto  against  the  monarch, 
under  the  old  pretence  of  reforming 
the  national  abusee.    Henry  raised 
an  army  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
King^  and  the  crown  figured  on  the 
standards  of  those  who,  a  month  be- 
fore, had  been  pronounced  rebels  to 
the  throne.    The  new  state  of  affairs 
required  new  councils,  and  Henry 
convened  the  Huguenot  chiefs  to  de- 
cide   on    the   important   question, 
whether  they  should  join  the  King's 
troops,  as  private  inclination  might 
dictate  and  in  a  private  capacity,  or 
call  the  whole  Huguenot  force  to 
arms,  under  the  Huguenot  banners, 
and  take  their  part  in  the  contest,  as 
the  public  body  of  Protestantism. 
The  discussion  was  long  and  anxious, 
twenty  of  those  brave  men  out  of 
the  fcixty  assembled  coincided  with 
the  Viacount  de  Turenne,  a  name  of 
high  authority  and  military  distinc- 
tioD,  in  the  proposal  of  waiting  for 
events ;  of  avoiding  publicity,  and  of 
leaving  every  man  to  adopt  his  own 
course  for  the  royal  aid.  But  D*Au* 
bigne  with  more  spirit,  more  sagaci- 
ty,   and    more    high    mlndedness, 
strongly  protested  against  this  opi- 
nion.   His  speech  has  been  partially 
preserved,  and  it  is  so  little  like  tho 
fantastic  style  of  his  countrymen,  so 
icntheatrical,  yet  so  ardent;  so  simple, 
yet  so  solid,  that  It  miffht  have  been 
spoken  by  a  Greek  philosopher,  or 
an  English  statesman,  before  sopbls« 
try  stained  the  one  character,  or  fac- 
tion perverted  the  other.    The  na- 
tional peculiarity  Is  completely  so- 
bered and  purified  bv  the  dignity  of 
a  religious  mind.  **  Sire/*  exclaimed 
this  gallant  example  of  a  champion 
for  the  faith,  "it  la  impossible  for 
me,  as  the  servant  of  our  great  cause, 
as  a  native  of  our  country,  and  as  a 
soldier  of  your  majesty,  to  adopt  the 
advice  which  has  now  been  given. 
By  the  oath,  sire,  that  I  have  taken 
to   God,    to    His   cause,   and    to 
yourself,   I    pronounce   this    day, 
that  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the  justice 
of  our  former  wars,  would  be  to 
trample  under  foot  the  ashes  of  Our 
martyrs  and  the  blood  of  our  brave 
fellow-soldiers ;  to  cover  with  igno- 
miny the  tomba  of  our  princea  and 
heroic  chleftaini ;  and  to  Involve  In 
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the  guilt  of  traitors  those  who  sur- 
vive, and  who  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  God.    What  would  this  be 
but  to  call  in  question  His  justice 
who  has  BO  far  blessed  their  arms 
with  success,  as  to  enable  them  to 
treat  with  kings  on  the   common 
rights  of  mankind,  to  curb  the  vio- 
lent persecutions  with  which  they 
were  afflicted  in  all  places,  and  to 
obtain  some  times  of  peace  for  their 
church  and  country.    But  1  talk  no 
more  of  the  past    This  is  no  time 
to  talk  of  periods  which  can  pre- 
sent us  with  nothing  but  churches, 
towns,  and  families  ruined  by  the 
perfidy    of   our   enemies   and  tlie 
pusillanimity  of  those  who  sought  to 
excuse  themselves  from  the  labours 
and  the  daneers  to  which  God  Is 
sometimes  pleased  to  call  his  ser- 
vants."   To  the  argument,  **  the  ar« 
ray  of  the  Huguenot  forces  would 
inspire  the  King  with  suspicion,  and 
suspicion  be  the  parent  of  hate,*' 
his  answer  was  rational  and  power- 
ful.   "  Would  to  Heaven  that  his 
hate  were  only  now  to  begin.    But. 
we  are  told,  it  he  hates  you  he  will 
destroy  you.  What  have  we  to  fear? 
If   we  have  not  yet  felt  the  full 
strength  of  that  hate,  are  we  not  to 
congratulate    ourselves    on    having 
been  able  to  create  the  fear  which 
has  sheltered  us  from  its  effects? 
Happy  are  those,  who,  by  teaching 
fear  to  their  enemies,  can  thus  pre- 
vent their  own  ruin. — Miserable  are 
those  who  draw  it  on  themselves  by 
inspiring   contempt.    We  are  sol- 
diers.   Are  u;e  alone  to  remain  un- 
armed. When  all  France  besides  is 
calling  to  arms  ?    Are  we  to  allow 
our  troops  to  forget  us  and  our  com- 
mand, by  mingling  In  the  ranka  of 
a  party  esaenually  hoatile   to   our 
cause  ?    But  let  ua  look  to  a  still 
higher  consideration.    If  we  suffer 
our  soldiers  to  take  service,  as  chance 
or  interest  may  guide,  we  tempt 
them  to  total  change  of  principle. 
In  the  ranks  of  the  other  armiea 
they  fight  for  their  pay.     In  ours, 
the  cause  is  all ;  they  fight  for  the 
reward  of  conscience,  the  conviction 
of  their  having  defended  the  right, 
and  been  soldiers  of  the  true  reli- 
gion; even,  in  the   most  common 
point  of  view,  the  desire  of  martial 
nonour.    Shall  our  young  nobles  see 
among  ua  only  eianplea  of  inglorU 
oua  Inactivity  ?    We  may  aink  their 
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courage  below  the  lowest  of  the  vul- 

§ar.  But  how  shall  we  a^in  kindle 
le  flame  of  heroism  within  their 
hearts  ?  Or  what  is  to  become  of 
our  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the 
principal  men  of  our  side  ?  Shall 
they  give  up  to  their  hereditary  ene- 
mies the  troops  and  the  authority 
which  they  have  gained  by  intrepid 
conduct  in  the  field  ?"  After  this  stri- 
king and  natural  appeal,  which  must 
have  gone  deep  into  the  bosom  of 
every  man  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  Huguenot 
cause,  he  slightly,  but  with  true 
knowledge  of  the  national  heart, 
turned  the  master-key  that  opens 
every  intricacy  of  the  native  Gaul. 
"  But,"  said  he,  "  one  remark  is  still 
to  be  remembered. — We  have  been 
publicly  called  on  to  show  our  Az/miVf- 
i:^;_Ourhumility!  Well,  let  us  show 
it,  but  let  not  its  proofs  be  accompa- 
nied by  meanness.  Let  us  place  our- 
selves in  the  position  in  which  we 
may  be  capable  of  serving  the  King 
of  France  when  his  distresses  shall 
call  upon  us.  Yes,  and  of  serving 
ourselves  too  when  we  shall  be  dis- 
tressed. Let  us  swear  fidelity  to 
him,  but  let  it  be  with  our  gauntlets 
on  our  hands.  Let  us  lay,  not  our 
fears,  but  our  victories  at  his  feet 
It  is  our  destruction  which  the  Lea- 
guers have  not  hesitated  to  avow  as 
their  pretence  for  shaking  off  the 
royal  authority.  What  compromise 
can  we  have  with  them  r  Our 
swords  alone  must  awe  those  whom 
the  Eceptre  is  unable  to  control.  One 
word  more.  Let  us  remain  unarmed, 
and  the  King  of  France  will  despise 
us.  If  he  despise  us,  he  will  join 
our  enemies.  If  he  join  them,  both 
will  fall  upon  us ;  and,  unarmed,  dis- 
united, and  foi^otten,  we  shall  be 
ruined.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
arm,  we  shall  become  of  importance 
in  the  King's  eyes.  This  importance 
will  lead  him  to  rely  on  our  help, 
and  thus  united,  we  shall  inevitably 
be  able  to  reduce  our  enemies  to 
reason." 

This  address  was  heard  with  in- 
finite delight  by  Henry,  to  whom  the 
coming  of  war  was  as  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet  to  the  war-horse.  The 
Viscount  de  Turenne's  pacific  ad- 
vice was  instantly  and  justly  over- 
ruled,  for  however  the  original  as* 
sumption  of  arms  by  the  Huguenots 
bad  beeo  contrary  to  the  true  priu- 
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ciples  of  a  religious  cause,  their  now 
abandoning  them  would  have  had 
the  direct  result  of  public  and  per- 
sonal destruction.  All  was  the  arbi- 
trement  of  the  sword,  and  no  man 
could  sleep  on  his  pillow  in  safety 
without  that  sword  hunc;  above  his 
head  for  protection.  Henry  issued 
commissions  on  the  spot  to  the 
principal  chiefs  to  raise  regiments 
in  their  provinces,  and  Saiatonge 
and  Poictou  were  the  districts  ap- 
pointed  to  D*Aubign6.  He  set  out 
without  delay,  hoisted  the  standard 
of  the  Faith  among  the  brave  gen- 
tlemen of  his  kindred  and  cause,  and 
was  soon  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
gallant  comrades  ready  to  attempt 
any  enterprise  that  could  be  achieved 
by  high  hearts  and  vigorous  bauds. 

But  D*AubigD^  was  essentially  a 
partisan  ofiicer ;  capable  of  bearing 
the  severest  fatigue,  delighting  in  a 
life  of  adventure,  personally  daring 
to  the  highest  degree,  active  of 
frame,  and  singularly  skilled  in  all 
exercises  of  arms,  he  was  made  for 
the  midnight  march,  for  the  dexte- 
rous surprise,  and  for  those  sud- 
den and  furious  assaults  of  posts  and 
ramparts,  which  call  forth  all  the 
bodilv  and  mental  qualities  of  the 
individual.  Those  formed  his  mark- 
ed distinction ;  those  his  talent;  and 
those  too,  in  some  degree,  the  source 
of  all  his  military  faults.  He  found 
an  irresistible  temptation  in  the 
prospect  of  an  enterprise,  let  the  ob- 
ject ne  what  it  might.  With  the 
spirit  of  the  hunter,  he  could  never 
resist  the  hearing  that  the  game  was 
nigh.  He  was  on  foot  instantly,  and 
he  pursued  his  dangerous  enjoy- 
ment often  to  Uie  height  of  the  most 
unproductive  hazard.  But  there 
muit  be  all  orders  of  character  in  a 
cause  which  summons  all  the  daring 
spirits  of  a  nation ;  and  if  others  were 
designated  to  lead  armies  and 
achieve  campaigns,  he  often  ren- 
dered those  important  services  with 
a  flying  column,  or  with  a  few  squa- 
drons of  active  cavalry,  which  baf- 
fled the  great  army,  and  changed 
the  face  of  the  campaign.  One  of 
those  slight,  but  desperate  and  inte- 
resting exploits,  made  his  name  re- 
sound through  France  immediately 
on  his  resumption  of  arms. 

His  drums  were  sounding  and 
colours  wavlnjg  through  the  fields  of 
the  Augounofi,  when  he  beard  that 
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ft  force  of  four  Romish  regiments 
had  been  despatched  to  exuDfuish 
his  ambiUon  in  the  shape  of  raising 
levies  for  Navarre.  Those  troops 
were  under  the  command  of  La 
Motte,  an  officer  of  reputation  among 
the  Leaguers.  D*Aub]gn6,  with  his 
usual  rapidity  of  movement,  pro- 
posed to  attack  him  at  once,  and, 
with  his  usual  disdain  of  difficulties, 
proposed  to  make  the  assault  direct 
upon  the  headquarters  of  his  brigade, 
in  the  town  of  Centre.  He  commu- 
nicated immediately  with  his  tried 
and  gallant  friend,  St  Gelais;  and 
leading  out  a  handful  of  men,  120 
infantry  and  45  horse,  but  all  on 
whose  discipline,  in  that  early  staee 
of  their  equipment,  they  could  refy, 
set  forth  privately  on  the  expedition. 
If  glory  IS  to  be  measured  by  dis- 
proportion of  odds,  few  actions  of 
the  war  were  more  entitled  to  the 
name  of  fflorioua.  His  difficulties 
began  with  the  very  first  step  of  the 
movement  A  ehange  had  already 
taken  place  in  the  positions  of  the 
enemy,  of  which,  by  some  ill  luck, 
he  had  not  obtained  any  information ; 
and  when  his  advanced  guard  were 
hurrying  through  the  thickets  in  the 
foil  hope  of  surprising  La  Motte  in 
his  sleep,  they  suddenly  found 
themselves  in  front  of  two  of  his 
regiments,  which  had  been  posted 
half  way,  and  had  intrenched  them- 
selves In  the  town  of  Maude.  In 
those  days  of  perpetual  war,  every 
Tillage  was  a  fortincatlon,  and  every 
town  a  place  which  required  a  regu- 
lar aiepe.  The  skirmishers  in  front 
were  &rst  aware  of  the  presence  of 
an  enemy  by  a  heavy  fire  which  fell 
on  Uiem  from  all  sides.  But  they 
were  brave,  and  the  fire  only  urged 
ihem  to  rush  on;  partially  driving 
in  Uielr  opponents,  they  reached  the 
intrenchments,  and  there  the  heavi« 
neaa  of  the  fire  convinced  them  at 
laat  that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  force 
altogether  superior  to  their  own. 
IVAttbigne,  who  had  been  till  now 
in  the  rear,  came  up,  and  saw,  that 
to  achieve  his  obiect  by  surprise  was 
no  longer  possible.  He  took  his  de- 
termination at  once.  To  retreat 
might  have  been  prudent  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  but  this  his  higher 
objects  forbade.  A  repulse,  in  the 
beginning  of  a  war,  might  have  para- 
lysed his  efforts  for  the  whole  cam- 
paign, and  would  probably  hare 
vob  zzziz.  iro.  cczuT« 


driven  him  from  the  province.  He 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
and,  by  a  daring  effort,  broke  into 
the  trenches,  and  drove  their  defend- 
ers into  the  town.  But  here  his  dif- 
ficulties thickened.  He  found  every 
house  fortified,  each  requiring  an 
assault,  his  troops  falling,  and  the 
enemy,  in  expectation  of  succours, 
disputing  every  inch  of  ground. 
Time  was  now  every  thing,  for  the 
firing  had  roused  the  country,  and 
La  Motte,  with  his  whole  force, 
might  be  looked  for  every  moment. 
Additional  difficulties  soon  crowded 
on  him ;  for  a  large  party  of  his  sol- 
diers, first  sheltering  themselves 
from  the  shower  of  fire  that  poured 
from  the  windows  and  roofs,  and 
next  scattering,  to  plunder  in  the 
skirts  of  the  town,  had  left  him  to 
fight  the  battle  nearly  by  himself. 
Cm  looking  round,  at  the  moment 
when  the  enemy's  commandant  had 
collected  a  body  of  troops  to  regain 
his  lost  ground,  he  could  see  but 
about  twenty  of  his  men.  The 
enemy,  thus  encouraged,  rushed  on, 
and  drove  him  from  the  principal 
house  in  which  the  commandant 
had  fixed  his  headquarters.  All  was 
now  on  the  point  of  ruin.  Gather^ 
ing  the  few  that  remained  to  him, 
he  pointed  to  their  only  hope  of 
«  safety.  He  then  sprang  forward  into 
the  fire ;  burst  in  the  door  of  a  house 
adjoining  the  commandants,  broke 
through  the  wall,  and,  followed  by 
his  brave  comrades,  in  another  mo- 
ment threw  combustibles  into  it, 
and  saw  it  a  sheet  of  flame.  This 
manoeuvre  was  successful.  The  of- 
ficer and  troops  who  bad  taken  pos- 
session of  the  house,  were  eo  terri- 
fied by  this  new  enemy,  that  they 
threw  down  their  arms. 

But  the  affair  had  become  more 
doubtful  than  ever.  The  firing  had 
already  continued  two  hours,  and 
La  Motte,  with  a  detachment  of  his 
brigade,  numbering  twice  the  origi- 
nal force  of  D'Aubign^,  was  coming, 
full  speed,  to  the  succour  of  the 
town.  His  friend,  St  Gelais,  who 
had  remained  with  the  cavalry  to 
cover  the  attack,  saw  him  coming, 
and  unable  to  reach  him,  sent  him 
instant  notice  of  this  overwhelming 
danger,  and  implored  of  him  to  re- 
tire as  faEt  as  possible.  But  this  was 
now  hopeless.  The  messenger 
found  him  bringing  out  of  the  burn* 
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fog  bouse^  Lb  Grange,  the  captala 
and  soldiers  whom  he  had  taken. 
He  sent  them  to  S  t  Gelais,  and  had 
scarcely  led  them  through  die  flames, 
when  he  himself,  with  his  eighteen 
men,  had  no  alternative  but  to  sur* 
render  to  the  enemy's  fresh  polumn, 
which  came  pouring   through  the 

§ate,  or  be  burned  alive.  Death  or 
isgrace  was  the  choice.  Without 
an  instant's  hesitation,  he  rushed 
Into  the  burning  building,  and,  with 
the  flames  gushing  round  him,  threw 
his  devoted  soldiers  into  the  case- 
ments, and  poured  such  a  discharge 
on  the  advancing  column,  as  brought 
it  to  a  stand.  But  where  noble  hearts 
exist,  they  will  always  show  them- 
selves, and  a  slight  tndt  of  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion,  might  place 
him  among  the  highest  ranKs  of  hu- 
man magnanimity.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  the  troops  who  had  previously 
driven  him  out  of  this  post,  had  not 
been  talcen  prisoners,  and  when 
D'Aubign6  rushed  in  a  second  time, 
he  found  that  no  less  than  thirteen 
of  the  Leaguers  had  remained. 
They  were  thus  nearly  equal  in  num- 
ber to  his  own  men.  They  had 
either  refused  or  eluded  a  capitula- 
tion. Life  with  him  and  his  seemed 
nearly  at  a  close ;  and  a/ew  minutes 
more  would  probably  see  this  bra- 
vest of  the  brave  and  all  hiscomrades, 
crushed  under  the  falling  beams  of 
the  pile.  The  first  cry  of  his  men 
was,  that  the  Romish  soldiers  should 
be  put  to  the  sword.  But  he  had 
learned  even  his  soldiership  in  a 
nobler  school.  He  would  not  suffer 
a  hair  of  their  heads  to  be  touched ; 
but  talcing  away  their  weapons,  made 
due  use  of  them,  by  sending  them 
to  the  upper  apartments,  under  a 
guard,  to  assist  in  keeping  down  the 
flames.  The  conflagration,  however, 
soon  became  so  powerful,  that  their 
only  resource  was  a  large  store,  or 
appendage  to  the  building,  into 
which  they  retreated,  and  where,  the 
door  being  already  burnt  down,  its 
only  barricade  was  two  dead  bodies ! 
La  Motte  now  made  a  determined 
assault  upon  this  forlorn  hope. 
D*Aubi|;D^,  on  this  sight,  gave  up  all 
hope  ofretreat,  and  taking  a  pike  in 
bis  hand,  and  ordering  some  of  his 
companions  to  do  the  same,  exclaim- 
ed, "  Die  we  must,  but  let  us  die 
^obly/'  and  rushed  forward.    The 
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pike,  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  all 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  determined 
men,  produced  effects  to  which  the 
musket  might  have  been  unequal. 
The  enemy  coming  up  in  a  narrow 
front,  were  driven  backhand  to  hand, 
with  the  loss  of  nine  slain.  They 
made  the  attack  a  second  time,  and 
left  seven  more  on  the  around.  La 
Motte,  furious  at  this  discomfiture, 
ordered  a  third ;  but  his  troops  hung 
back,  and  left  the  flames  to  finiah  tlui 
day,  exclaiming,  **  The  fire  will  do 
the  business.  L^ttlMOl  tarn  in  their 
hole  like  foxes.^ 

Still  D^AubSgn^  refused  all  offers 
of  aurrender,  and  on  another  assault, 
in  which  he  ran  the  two  foremost 
through  with  his  pike,  having  failed, 
the  little  garrison  were  given  up  to 
the  effects  of  the  fire  and  stones 
which  were  falling  upon  them  from 
the  adjoining  building,  and  which 
placed  them  in  such  danger  of  suffo- 
cation, that  they  were  compelled, 
one  by  one,  to  creep  into  a  little 
court  to  take  a  fasp  of  fresh  air,  and 
then  return  to  fight  and  die. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  war,  the 
French  have  often  distinguished 
themselves  by  a  chivalric  generosity, 
and  La  Motte,  pitying  the  situation 
of  brave  men,  who  were  evidently 
resolved  to  perish  rather  than  yield, 
sent  them  some  bread  and  wine; 
telling  them  at  the  same  time,  that 
their  condition  was  hopeless,  and 
that  their  friends  under  St  Gelais 
had  been  defeated  in  every  attempt 
to  make  an  impression  on  his  forces. 
This  was  the  fact,  for  St  Gelais  had 
concluded  that  they  were  burned  to 
death,  and  had  remained  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  only  for 
an  opportunity  to  avenee  their 
death.  But  a  soldier  of  the  Leaguers 
calling  out  accidentally  to  an  ac- 
quaintance among  his  troopers  that 
the  besieged  **  could  hold  out  no 
longer,"  revived  his  hopes;  and, 
making  a  sudden  attack  on  La 
Motto's  outposts,  he  alarmed  that 
ofilicer  so  much  for  the  safety  of  his 
rear,  that  he  proposed  to  exchange 
La  Grange  and  his  men,  for  D'Au- 
bign^  and  the  survivors  in  the  town. 
The  messenger  was  sent  into  the 
house,  but  D'Aubign^'s  mind  was 
made  up,  never  to  retreat  with  a  stain 
upon  his  honour.  Though  half  dead 
with  fatigue^  heat^  hunger,  and  thirsti 
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for  tbe  fight  had  lasted  eleven  hours, 
he  refused  to  acknowledge  any  ca« 
^itulation.  "  If  he  ever  left  this 
spot,  he  must  leave  it,  as  he  came, 
free."  At  length,  it  was  arranged 
that  La  Motte  should  march  half  a 
league  from  the  town,  until  D'Au« 
bign6  had  carried  off  his  killed  and 
wounded,  and  then  La  Motte  might 
return  and  carry  off  those  lost  on 
his  side.  The  Huguenot  Captain 
then  marched  out,  to  the  astonish* 
ment  of  all  who  saw  his  small  force, 
leaving  160  of  Uie  enemy — a  numher 
exceeding  his  whole  force — dead  in 
the  streets — a  melancholy  monu- 
ment of  the  effects  of  civil  war,  yet 
giving  resistless  testimony  to  the 
indomitable  courage  of  the  great 
partisan  by  whom  a  defence  so  des- 
perate had  been  achieved. 

Bat  m  signal  change  was  soon  to 
take  place  in  the  Huguenot  fortunes. 
The  King  of  France  had,  at  length, 
broken  off  his  alliance  with  the 
Guises^  and  joined  Henry.  Their 
united  armies,  amounting  to  S0,000 
good  troops,  marched  to  storm  the 
rel>eiiious  capital,  and  the  provinces 
were  at  their  mercy.  But  the  spirit 
of  superstition  had  another  cham- 
pion in  reserve.  Jacques  Clement, 
a  monk  of  the  order  of  Jacobins, 
stimulated  at  once  by  the  love  of 
glory  and  of  revenge,  determined 
that  his  countrymen  should  owe 
their  deliverance  to  his  single  arm. 
The  King  was  in  his  tent  at  St  Cloud, 
when,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  was  informed  that  a  monk 
earnestly  desired  to  see  him.  His 
nature  was  singularly  superstitious, 
and  to  him  evil  could  not  take  the 
colour  or  covering  of  the  Romieh 
priesthood ;  though  notoriously  pro- 
fligate, he  was  anxious  to  be  thought 
a  saint,  and  he  knew  that  popularity 
with  the  friars  was  the  grand  chan- 
nel to  the  hearts  of  the  multitude. 
He  ordered  that  the  monk  should 
have  entrance.  Clement  was  brought 
in,  advanced  to  the  King,  presented 
a  letter  to  him,  and  while  he  was  in 
the  act  of  looking  over  it,  drove  a 
dagger  into  his  bosom.  The  King 
sprang  from  his  seat  at  the  blow,  and 
plucking  the  weapon  from  the 
wound,  stabbed  him  in  the  face. 
But  the  outcry  had  now  spread 
through  the  camp,  the  royal  attend^ 
ante  ruah^  in,  and  the  monk  was  cut 


to  pieces  among  them  In  a  moment. 
All  the  chiefs  oi  the  army  assembled, 
with  tbe  King  of  Navarre,  in  the 
royal  tent,  but  the  wound  was  borne 
with  such  apparent  fortitude  by  the 
monarch,  that  they  soon  separated. 
At  night,  however,  its  paiif  became 
agonizing,  and  the  King  sent  an  ex- 
press to  Henry  at  Mardon  to  tell  him, 
that  he  must  come  instantly  if  be 
expected  to  find  *'  Henry  of  France  '* 
alive  1  As  they  entered  the  tent, 
they  found  him  dying,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  breathed  hie  last,  decla- 
ring the  King  of  Navarre  heir  to  the 
French  throne  (Aug.  1,  1689). 

Catherine,  the  Queen- Mother,  had 
expired  early  in  the  same  year 
(January  5).  This  daring  and  pro- 
fligate, yet  most  remarkable  woman, 
had  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Govern- 
ing her  sons  by  corruption,  subduing 
her  enemies  by  perndy,  and  ruling 
over  her  people  by  terror,  she 
successively  gained  all  the  objects 
of  power,  yet  only  to  exhibit  all  Uie 
miseries  of  ambition.  Gifted  with 
singular  abilities,  she  wasted  them 
on  the  profitless  toils  of  political  in- 
trigue. Capable  of  raising  France  to 
the  highest  rank  of  European  pros*- 
perity,  she  turned  it  into  a  place  of 
blood  and  ruin  by  her  remorseless 
spirit  of  persecution ;  and  endowed 
by  nature  with  every  faculty  for 
fame,  she  transmitted  only  a  memory 
whose  vices,  cruelties,  and  treacher- 
ies still  make  her  a  proverb  among 
mankind. 

The  exultation  of  the  Papists  on 
the  King's  murder  was  scandaloua 
and  universal.  The  Parisians  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  statue  to  the  assas- 
sin in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 
The  priests  from  the  pulpit  pro- 
claimed him  a  martyr! — his  image 
was  actually  placed  on  several  of 
the  altars,  to  be  worshipped  by  the 
people  I— and  when  the  King  of  Na- 
varre drew  off  his  forces,  the  people 
poured  out  in  crowds  to  St  Cloud, 
to  bring  away  fragments  of  the  clay 
which  had  been  marked  with  his 
blood.  His  body  they  could  not 
turn  into  relics,  for  it  had  been  in- 
stantly consumed  to  ashes.  But  the 
most  scandalous  and  profligate  act 
of  this  whole  scene  of  abomination 
was  perpetrated  by  the  highest  autho- 
rity of  all— the  Head  of  the  K.omish 
Church  I— the  Popiali  God  of  this 
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world  I  the  great  Infallible  I  *— Pope 
Piua  V.»  immediately  on  receiving 
the  account  of  the  royal  murder, 
declared  his  rejoicing  by  a  studied 
and  public  panegyric  on  the  monk 
by  whom  it  was  done,  pronounced 
Uie  act  "  sublime^  and  so  far  above 
human  suggestion  or  power,  that  it 
must  have  been  the  oirect  impulse 
of  the  saints  in  heaven; "  and  finished 
this  tissue  of  brutality  and  blasphemy 
by  pronouncing  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim of  the  Popish  dagger  unworthy 
to  be  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
fathers.  Has  Popery  changed  since 
then  ?  Is  it  not  the  boast  of  Popery 
that  it  is  incapable  of  change  ?  If  it 
thus  triumphed  In  the  use  of  the 
dagger  then,  why  shall  it  not  equally 
applaud  assassination  in  every  other 
affe  ?  Is  it  not  to  the  innate  influence 
of  that  hideous  corruption  of  Chris- 
tianity that  we  owe  the  perpetual 
tendency  to  secret  murder  in  every 
Popish  country,  where  the  influence 
of  the  popular  superstition  is  not 
kept  down  by  the  strong  hand  of  a 
military  despotism  ?  Of  what  are 
the  murderous  habits  born,  that 
make  Spain  a  country  of  assassins, — 
that  make  murder  a  profession  In 
Italy, — and  that  sanction  it  as  a  poli- 
tical principle  in  Ireland  ?  Of  what 
but  the  furious  bigotry  of  a  false  re- 
ligion, which,  pronouncing  all  men 
heretics  except  the  slaves  of  Po- 
pery, and  all  heretics  devoted  to 
eternal  flames,  sows  au  eternal 
enmity  between  the  brotherhoods  of 
mankind,  strips  human  life  of  all 
respect,  and  justifies  the  breach  of 
the  first  law  of  society — "  Thou 
shalt  do  no  murder" — by  a  bypocri- 
tic  zeal  for  the  honour  of  heaven  ? 

D'Aublgn^  was  still  in  the  vigour 
of  life — for  he  was  but  forty-three— 
in  the  fatal  year  when  Henry,  aban- 
'  doning  all  his  principles,  accepted 
the  crown  of  France  on  the  guilty 
condition  of  changing  his  religion. 
D'Aubign^  remonstrated  against  this 
apostasy  boldly,  powerfully,  and 
even  pathetically ;  but  the  King  of 
Spain  s  proposal  to  place  the  In- 
fanta Clara  Eugenia,  or  one  of  the 
Guises,  on  the  throne — the  persua- 
sions of  his  mistress,  Gabrielle, 
created  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  who 
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hoped  that  Popery  would  supply 
him  with  a  divorce,  and  thus  enable 
him  to  make  her  a  queen — and  the 
unsettled  religious  feelings  of  a 
mind  stained  and  dissolved  by  per- 
petual libertinism  —  made  Henry 
risk  all  for  a  diadenu  He  aposta- 
tised at  the  Romish  altar,  July  25, 
1593. 

If  mankind  still  required  the  evi- 
dence of  the  fruitlessness  of  a  crime 
against  conscience,  the  fate  of  this 
prince  was  destined  to  furnish  it 
in  the  amplest  manner.  His  ac- 
cession did  its  work  of  good  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(April,  1598),  which  gave  Protest- 
antism a  measure  of  toleration. 
But  his  reign  was  disturbed  with 
conspiracy — ^his  life  was  attempted 
by  assassination — his  domestic  peace 
was  tormented  by  the  revelries  of 
women — and,  finally,  at  the  moment 
when  a  long  prospect  of  national 
renown  seemed  to  open  on  him,  in 
the  grand  federation  of  Europe, 
with  nimself  at  its  head,  and  in  the 
festivity  for  the  coronation  of  his 
new  queen,  Mary  de  Medici,  he  was 
stabbed  to  the  heart  by  one  of  the 
professors  of  that  fatal  faith  for 
which  he  had  abandoned  his  own. 
The  hand  of  the  Jesuit  Ravaillac  ex- 
tinguished at  a  blow  all  his  plea- 
sures, his  prospects,  and  his  ambi- 
tion (May  14,  1610). 

During  the  long  course  of  those 
transactions,  D'Aubign6  showed 
himself  the  same  man  of  sincerity 
and  virtue.  He  left  the  court,  and 
joined  himself  to  the  assemblies  of 
the  Huguenots,  then  struggling  for 
the  existence  of  their  church.  But 
he  was  occasionally  summoned  by 
the  King;  and  there  exhibited  all 
the  firmness  and  fortitude  of  a  pure 
and  noble  mind.  Henry,  one  day, 
when  no  one  was  present  but  Ga- 
brielle d'Etrees,  showed  him  the 
scar  on  his  lip,  from  a  wound  which 
had  been  lately  given  him  by  an  as- 
sassin—Jean Chastel.  "  Sire,"  said 
this  intrepid  Christian,  '*  you  have 
yet  renounced  God  only  with  your 
lips,  he  has  therefore  suffered  only 
your  lip  to  be  pierced ;  but  if  ever 
you  renounce  him  with  your  heart, 
in  your  heart  will  the  wound  be 
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Siven."  The  King  aaid  nothing  to 
lis  bold  speech ;  but  Gabrielle  cried 
cat,  **  A  thoQght  finely  expressed^ 
but  ill  applied."  "  True^  madam," 
said  D'Aubign6  to  her  gravely,  "  be- 
cause it  will  have  no  effect."  Short- 
ly after,  at  the  siege  of  La  Fere^  the 
King  was  seized  with  an  illness, 
which  alarmed  him  so  much  that  he 
again  sent  for  D'Aubign^,  and  order- 
ing the  chamber  door  to  be  locked, 
and  after  they  had  twice  joined  in 
prayer,he  asked  him  to  say  plainly.  In 
that  hour  of  his  extremity,  whether  he 
thought  that "  he"  (the  King)  "  had 
ever  committed  the  unpardonable 
sin — the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost?" 
D^Aubign6  would  have  declined  the 
oflice  as  above  his  learning,  and  ad- 
vised the  summoning  of  a  Huguenot 
minister.  But  the  King  insisted  on 
his  answer,  and  he  then  described 
the  sin  by  four  marks,  which  say 
more  for  his  sincerity  than  his  theo- 
logical erudition.  Those  were,  the 
commission  of  the  sin  with  know- 
ledge— the  wilful  adoption  of  religi- 
ons error— the  absence  of  compen- 
sation— and  the  despair  of  mercy. 
Some  of  those  points  struck  hard  on 
Henry's  apostasy, — and  the  confer- 
ence  lasted  four  hours,  during  which 
tiiey  joined  in  prayer  not  less  than  six 
times.  But  of  all  temperaments  a 
volatile  nature  is  the  least  fitted  for 
true  impressions  of  religion.  Henry's 
illness  took  a  favourable  change  next 
day ;  he  rose  from  his  bed,  galloped 
to  the  field,  reviewed  his  troops, 
danced  among  his  mistresses,  and 
with  the  old  moral  of  the  penitence 
produced  by  fear,  was  the  most  bril- 
liant, and  most  incurable  of  kingly 
profligates  once  again.  The  war 
with  Spain  was  discussed  in  the 
Council,  and  D'Aubign6  advised  an 
invasion  of  the  country.    Henry  re- 

Slied  with   the  adage,   which  has 
een  found  so  strikingly  true  in  every 
subsequent  war.—"  vVhoever  enters 
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Spain  with  a  small  army  will  be 
beaten— and  whoever  enters  it  with 
a  large  one  will  be  starved."  But 
their  old  conferences  were  not  for- 
gotten, and,  on  parting,  Henry  said, 
'*D*Aubign^,  deceive  yourself  no 
longer.  /  am  persuaded  that  my 
temporal  and  spiritual  life  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pope,  whom  I  sincerely 
acknowledge  as  Christ's  Vicar  on 
earth."  Astonished  and  shocked  at 
this  final  declaration,  he  left  the 
royal  presence,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment solemnly  pronounced  the  King 
undone.  The  whole  narrative  has 
almost  a  judicial  impression.  '*! 
now  see,"  said  he  to  all  his  friends, 
'*  that  the  King's  great  designs  will 
pass  away  in  vapour.  I  even  dread 
danger  for  his  life,  since  he  has 
trusted  to  a  mortal  for  its  preserva- 
tion." The  prognostic  was  too 
speedily  fulfilled;  and  so  strong  was 
D*Aubign6*s  confidence  in  the  na- 
ture of^this  calamity,  that  when  he 
was  told  that  Ravaillac's  knife  had 
struck  the  King's  throat,  *<  No,"  said 
he,  recurring  to  his  remark  on  the 
wound  by  Chaste!,  **  I  am  sure  it 
was  not  in  the  throat.  It  must  have 
been  in  the  heart,*' 

His  own  career  was  now  rapidly 
approaching  to  a  close.    The  Hu- 

guenot  cause  in  France  rapidly 
ecsyed,  with  the  renewal  oi  na- 
tionai  luxury  and  the  dependence 
of  the  Huguenot  nobles  on  the 
Court  The  bold  spirit  died  with 
its  purity ;  the  Popish  power  became 
irresistible ;  ana  D'Aubign6  was 
glad  to  find  an  honourable  retreat 
in  Geneva,  where  he  had  been  sum- 
moned to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the 
little  Protestant  republic.  There  he 
lived  in  peace  and  peculiar  honour 
till  his  death  in  1630,  after  eighty 
years  of  the  life  of  a  brave  soldier, 
a  wise  counsellor,  and  a  sincere, 
powerful,  and  successful  champion 
of  the  Protestant  cause. 
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FANNT  FAIRFIELD. 

In  Thrbb  Parts,— Part  I. 

'*  This  is  the  prettiest  low  born  lass,  that  ever 
Ban  on  the  greensward.** 

Winter*i  Tale. 

Fannt  Fairfield  wu  as  pretty  a  humble   duties   in  that  station  of 

girl  as  you  should  see  on  a  summer  life  in  which  it  has  pleased  Provi* 

day ;  and  as  good  a  girl — and  as  dance  to  place  them.    And  if,  in  the 

clever  a  one.  Alas  I — but  for  Ma<— -  fervour  of  benevolent  enthusiasm, 

that  fatal  gift  of  an  uncommon  capa-  they  assure  themselves   that  they 

city,  she  might  have  been  as  happy  shall  be  influentially  successful  in 

as  she  was  &r  and  good.  transplanting  the  lowly  flower  from 

That  "faiai  gift,"  did  I  say  ?  The  its  cottage  shade  and  shelter  to  ex- 

words  were  hastily,  unwisely  spo-  pand  in  the  full  sunshine  of  public 

ken.    Who  gireth  power  of  what-  notice  and    favour,  do  they  even 

ever  nature  but  God  only  ?  And  can  then  make  provision  for  the  uncer- 

his  gifts  be  evil  ?    It  is  of  us— and  tain  duration  of  that  sunshine*-fur 

through  us— by  our   unthrifty,  or  the  fleeting  nature  of  popular  en- 

unworthy  use  of  them  a]one>  that  couragement — the  instability  of  fa- 

they  ever  become  such  in  the  appli-  shionable  favour  ?  Alas  I  even  for  the 

cation  ;  working  out  our  woe,  in-  slackening^  of  zealous  kindness — the 

stead  of  the  happiness  they  were  de-  cooliog  ot  generous  impulses — ^and 

signed  to  promote.  that  revulsion  of  feeling  id  to  which 

Yet  is  it  undeniable,  that  superior  they  commonly  subside,  resulting  in 

endowments,  whether  personal  or  weariness,  indifference,  and  neglect? 

mental,  may  become  a  snare  to  the  Do  they  make  provision  for  the  un« 

possessor,    the  ruling  principle  of  certainty  of  such  patronage,  and  for 

whose  heart  and  mind  is  other,  or  that  of  their  own  lives  ?    And  if,  on 

less,  than  the  love  and  fear  of  God.  all  these  debateable  points,  they  can 

Great  and  serious  indeed  is  their  satisfy  themselves  that  they  are  jus- 
responsibility,  on  whom  nature,  or  tified  in  adhering  to  their  purpose  ; 
circumstances,  or,  more  properly  are  they  even  then  quite  confident, 
speaking,  Providence,  has  devolved  that  in  awakening  new  tastes,  new 
the  guidance  of  highly  gifted  youth  I  feelings,  and  new  desires  in  the 
Ana  yet  how  thoughtlessly,  how  heart  of  the  young  cottager,  they 
recklessly  do  we  see  it  oftentimes  shall  bestow  an  equivalent  for  the 
assumed,  in  cases  of  peculiar  diffi-  contented  simplicity,  and  homely 
culty ;  over  young,  and  ardent,  or  happiness,  she  was  born  to  under 
tender  spirits,  in  whom  the  predo-  tha  roof  of  her  poor  parents  ?  And 
minance  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  above  all,  do  they — dare  they 
combined  with  acute  sensibility,  re-  take  upon  themselves  the  far  more 
quires  the  mental  tonics,  rather  than  important  spiritual  guardianship  of 
Uie  cruel  forcing  of  injudicious  en-  the  inexperienced  creature,  whom 
couragementy  and  unwholesome  sti-  they  are  about  to  place  in  the  front 
mutants.  rank  of  exposure  to  trial,  temptation. 

How  much  especially  does  it  be-  and  danger  ? 

hove  the  discoverers  and  fosterers  Oh !  pause,  and  reflect  on  all  these 

of  early  genius  in  the  lower  classes  things,  and  consider  well,  as  those 

of  society,  to  take  thought  for  the  who  must  give  an  account  hereafter, 

future,  before  they  assume  the  re-  ye  who  are  about  to    take  upon 

sponsibility  of  patronage;   to  con-  yourselves  a  responsibility,  involv- 

aider  well  how  tar  it  may  be  for  the  ing  consequences  of  such  serious 

real  welfare  of  the  youthful  object  moment  to  the  temporal  and  eternal 

of  their  solicitude  to  bring  forward  welfare  of  a  fellow-creature, 

intellectual  qualities  of  a  refined  and  The  early  benefactress  of  Fanny 

imaginative  character,  the  high  cul-  Fairfield  (true  and  fitting  Helpmctt 

tivation  of  which  may  be  incompa-  to  the  venerable  Rector  of   Holy- 

tible  with  the  cheerful  fulfilment  of  well)  had  well  and  wisely  revolved 
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these  matters  In  her  mind ;  and 
tiiough  she  failed  not  to  notice  with 
discrlminatiog  interest  the  indica- 
tions of  peculiar  intelligence,  and 
even  early  poetic  talent^  in  her  little 
scholar — almost  the  youngest  child  " 
of  the  parish  school,  of  which,  be- 
fore the  general  organization  of  na- 
tional schools,  Mrs  Clifford  was  the 
unwearying  and  judicious  superin- 
tendent, and  most  efficient  patron- 
ess— she  repressed  the  impulse 
which  would  have  led  her  to  indulge 
her  own  taste  and  feeliog  by  draw- 
ing forth  and  encouraging  the  un- 
common powers  of  the  lovely  and 
engaging  child,  whose  lot  in  life  had 
been  appointed  by  Providence  among 
the  lowly — the  poor — and  the  labo- 
rious. 

But  though  Mrs  Clifford,  so  ac- 
tuated, abstained  from  all  but  the 
most  cautious  encouragement  of  her 
young  pupil's  imaginative  powers, 
far  from  her  was  the  narrow-minded 
prejudice,  which  supposes  safety  in 
ignorance  alone,  and  refuses  the 
meant  of  acquiring  useful  and  sa- 
ving knowledge  to  any  rational  and 
accountable  creature.  To  imbue 
the  mind  of  the  little  Fanny  with 
that  wisdom  from  above,  the  highest 
and  holiest,  adapted  to  all  states,  and 
attainable  by  all  capacities,  was  the 
first  and  most  strenuous  aim  of  her 
kind  benefactress;  her  endeavour, 
in  the  second  instance,  to  induce 
habits  of  order,  neatness,  and  indus- 
try ;  to  which  valuable  qualifications, 
it  must  be  confessed,  the  small  dam- 
sel's natural  propensities  did  by  no 
means  "  seriously  incline."  And 
although  Mrs  Clifford  did  not  think 
it  expedient  to  exclude  all  instruc- 
tions in  writing  from  her  system  of 
teaching  the  children  of  the  labour- 
ing poor,  she  was  of  opinion,  that  a 
slight  knowledge  of  penmanship  was 
sufiScient  in  most  cases ;  and  espe- 
cially in  little  Fanny's  she  judged  it 
requisite  to  repress  for  a  time  the 
scribbling  propensities  of  which  she 
gave  early  indication,  having  indeed 
contrived  to  frame  a  set  of  charac- 
ters of  her  own  peculiar  fashion, 
partly  imitated  from  printed  letters, 
.and  partly  from  the  copy-books  of 
her  older  schoolmates,  that  served 
to  commit  the  teeming  fancies  of  her 
busy  brain  to  such  scraps  of  paper— 
whity  brown  and  other — as  she  could 
make  prize  of ;  and  in  default  of  that 


article,  to  the  slates  of  her  school- 
fellows, and  the  blank  leaves  and 
margins  of  her  school-books. 

It  had  cost  Mrs  Clifford  more  than 
one  effort  of  self-denial  to  look  se- 
verely serious,  instead  of  delighted, 
on  detecting  these  outbreakings  of 
precocious  talent.  But  if,  from  an 
overruling  sense  of  duty,  she  forbore 
to  give  mischievous  encouragement 
to  the  fanciful  essays  of  the  little 
maiden,  neither  did  she  feel  it  in- 
cumbent on  her  to  repress  them 
with  harshness  or  ridicule,  or,  while 
she  inculcated  lessons  of  humility 
and  homely  usefulness,  to  refuse 
herself  at  all  times  the  enjoyment  of 
listening  to  some  little  hymn,  or 
simple  ballad,  recited  in  those  sweet 
infantine  tones  which  (modulated 
by  feeling)  thrill  to  the  heart  with 
such  peculiar  pathos. 

There  were  times  when  the  lovely 
and  engaging  child  stood  thus  bash- 
fully before  her,  or  when  In  the 
course  of  her  circumscribed  lessons 
she  evinced  feelings  and  capabili- 
ties of  a  more  refined  and  higher 
order  than  fell  to  the  share  other 
companions  and  schoolmates,  that 
the  kind  lady,  to  whose  long  and 
happy  union  with  a  beloved  hus- 
band Providence  had  refused  the 
crowning  gift  of  children,  could  not 
repress  the  thoughts  and  wishes  that 
stole  into  her  heart.  Thoughts  of 
the  rich  source  of  interest  she  might 
open  to  herself  by  taking  the  little 
peasant  girl  to  be  to  her  even  as  a 
daughter ;  and  training  her  up,  not 
only  to  be  the  comfort  of  her  own 
declining  years,  but  possibly  to 
adorn  some  station  in  life  where  the 
mental  gifts  with  which  nature  had 
so  eminently  endowed  her  might 
blossom  more  kindly,  and  bear  fruit 
more  abundantly  tlian  in  the  stinting 
soil  of  laborious  poverty.  But  Mrs 
Clifford  suffered  not  these  floating 
reveries  to  assume  a  more  definite 
form.  On  the,  life  preferment  of  the 
good  vicar  (her  senior  by  many 
years)  depended  the  far  greater  part 
of  their  confined  income ;  and  iiad 
her  pecuniary  means  been  less  re- 
stricted, scruples  of  a  more  serious 
nature  would  probably  have  with- 
held her  from  the  indulgence  of  her 
natural  longing.  But  she  promised 
herself,  in  compensation,  the  plea- 
sant task  of  promoting  the  best  and 
highest  interests  of  the  little  Fanny, 
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and  her  well- doing,  in  the  humble 
sphere  appointed  for  her. 

And  happy  had  it  been  for  the 
young  cottager,  if  the  kind  and  judi« 
cious  patronage,  to  which  her  child- 
hood owed  BO  much,  had  been  pro- 
lonfi;ed  to  the  more  trying  season  of 
early  womanhood.  But  it  was  other- 
wise decreed.  The  good  vicar  died ; 
and  his  widow,  bidding  a  final  adieu 
to  the  home  no  longer  hers,  and  the 
scene  of  her  past  happiness  and  use* 
fulness,  departed  to  seek  a  distant 
and  humble  asylum  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  her  own  kindred.  Bit- 
ter and  passionate  was  the  grief  of 
the  little  Fanny  at  parting  with  her 
kind  and  beloved  instructress.  Al- 
most she  could  have  cried  out  in  the 
bitterness  of  her  heart«-clasping  the 
knees  of  her  benefactress — *'  Oh  ! 
take  me  with  you  to  be  your  ser- 
vant." But  Fanny  was  a  good  and 
dutiful,  as  well  as  a  tender*  hearted 
child,  and  she  loved  her  poor  pa- 
rents»  and  her  two  young  brothers, 
and  her  old  blind  grandmother;  and 
now,  in  her  thirteenth  year,  she  had 
become  in  many  ways  useful  and 
helpful  in  the  little  household,  and 

all  was  as  it  should  be  In  her 

youDg  heart.  She  would  have  fol- 
lowed her  benefactress  over  the 
world,  cleaving  to  her  as  Ruth  to 
!Naomi,  but  for  those  whom  nature 
pleaded  for  still  more  powerfully, 
binding  her  to  her  home  and  to  her 
duty. 

The  new  incumbent  of  Holywell, 
a  young  unmarried  man,  entered 
upon  his  pastoral  charge  with  a  be- 
coming sense  of  the  responsibility 
he  assumed  with  it,  and  seriously 

Surposing  faithfully  to  discharge  its 
uties.  But  the  zeal  of  the  inexpe- 
rienced is  not  often  according  to 
knowledge,  and  the  loss  of  their  late 
pastor,  and  his  excellent  helpmate, 
was  long  felt  in  the  parish  of  Holy  well, 
and  comparisons,  for  the  most  part 
invidious  and  unfair^  were  instituted 
to  the  disadvantage  of  his  amiable 
and  well-meaning  but  inexperienced 
successor.  Among  the  results  of 
the  ministerial  change  one  of  the 
most  to  be  regretted  was  the  falling 
off,  which  was  soon  apparent,  in  the 
conducting  of  the  parish  schools,  and 
especially  in  the  order  and  system 
which  had  been  so  admirably  kept 
up  in  the  girls'  school^  under  Mrs 
Clifford's    management ;     and  the 
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young  vicar,  aware  of  the  deteriora- 
tion, and  anxious,  by  every  means  in 
his  power,  to  arrest  the  growing  evil, 
took,  as  he  conceived,  the  most  effec- 
tual measures  to  that  end,  by  enlist- 
ing a  number  of  the  neighbouring 
ladies  as  patronesses,  visitora,  &c. 
&c.  His  canvass  vras  most  success- 
ful,andthe  young  mmister,  whose  in- 
teresting exterior,  of  course,  assisted 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  bis  pow« 
era  of  persuasion,  soon  found  him- 
self in  a  situation  of  delicate  embar- 
rassment among  the  number  of  fair 
aspirants^  all  suddenly  inflamed  with 
educating  zeal,  and  as  eager  to  pre- 
side over  the  classes  of  the  village 
school  as  female  fashionables  of  a 
still  later  day  are  to  turn  shop  wo- 
men at  fancy  fairs,  exhibiting  their 
pretty  persons  as  liberally  as  their 
trumpery  wares  ;  fleecing  their 
friends,  and  ruining  those  whose 
humble  situations  they  usurp ;  and 
all  for  charity  I  Truly  if  charity  co- 
vereth  a  multitude  of  sins,  it  serveth 
also  for  a  cloak  to  all  imaginable  and 
unimaginable  devices. 

Little  Fanny  continued  to  attend 
the  school  as  regularly  as  during 
the  late  management;  but  the  effects 
of  the  alterea  system  were  soon  ap- 
parent in  the  child's  unsatisfactory 
progress  and  imputed  change  of 
character.  Her  name  was  now  per- 
petually inscribed  in  the  black  book 
for  idleness  and  carelessness  at  her 
task  of  needlework — for  heedless- 
ness, and  forgetfulness,  and  inatten- 
tion— for  scrawling  over  the  blank 
leaves  of  her  school  and  copy-books 
with  nonsensical  verees ;  and  for  the 
daring  impertinence  of  hitching  into 
rhyme  the  name  of  one  of  the  lady 
visitors,  whose  misinterpretation  of 
Scripture  texts  made  little  Fanny 
at  once  sensible  of  her  teacher's 
deficiency  and  her  own  superior 
knowledge.  But  no  real  change  had 
in  fact  taken  place  in  the  child's 
character  and  disposition.  Change 
of  circumstances  it  was,  that  had 
drawn  forth  those  harmful  propen- 
sities, of  which  Mrs  Clifford  had 
been. well  aware,  and  incessantly  on 
the  watch  to  detect  and  discourage. 
She  was  vain,  heedless,  and  idle: 
but'affectionate  and  gentle- hearted ; 
open  to  reproof— grateful  for  kind- 
ness—and, withal,  beautifully  (met 
if  we  may  so  literally  render  the 
French    idiom — withal,   the   crea- 
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ture  of  impulse,  imaglnatloD,  and 
feeling.  Alas!  for  the  poor  little 
cottage  maiden.  A  woful  day  for 
her  was  that  which  removed  from 
her  her  beat  friend  and  monitresa. 

But  with  all  her  ^'sint  of  omisBion 
md  commission,"  Fanny  Fairfield 
contrired  to  pick  up  more  informa- 
tion than  any  other  girl  in  the 
ichool.     Her    lessons  were   learnt 
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soft  words,  than  for  mother*s  scold- 
ing, or  father's  licking." 

Mark  Fairfield,  though  he  could 
boast  of  no  more  learning  than  just 
enabled  him  to  spell  throueh  the 
easiest  portions  of  his  Bible  and 
Common  Prayer- Book,  was  proud 
of  his  **  clever  little  maid,"  perhaps 
too  proud  of  her;  often  boasting 
that  she  could  read  ^  better  than 


(at  least  the  substance  of  them),    the  clerk,  and  almost  as  well  as  the 


somehow;  one  would  have  thought 
by  conjuration,  for  she  was  accused 
of  not  looking  in  her  book  half  the 
time  she  should  have  been  intently 
poring  over  it.  And  her  memory 
was  admirable^for  some  things ;  for 
erery  thing  she  liked  and  admired : 
ts  the  Psalins,  and  all  the  most 
Btrikiogly  poetical  passages  in  Holy 
Writ 

Her  penmanship  might  have  been 
excellent,  if  she  could  have  been 
kept  long  enough  to  round  text  and 
double  lines  ;  but,  next  to  flourishing 
away  on  her  alate  at  Brobdingnagian 
capitals  and  nondescripts,  nothing 
delighted  her  so  much  as  to  let  her 
pen  wander  over  the  paper  in  what 
the  called  *•  a  running  hand,**  in 
contradiction  to  the  epithet  of"  vile 
icrawl "  beatowed  by  her  teacher 
on  ihe  free  specimen. 

Little  Fan  was  better  loved  than 
liked  by  ber  schoolmates.  They 
could  not  choose  but  love,  or  regard 
with  good* will  akin  to  love,  one  so 
Bweet  tempered,  so  gentle,  so  ever 
ready  to  do  a  kindness  and  forget 
an  injury.  But  then^  she  was  '*  such 
an  odd  little  thing."  "  Half-  a-fool," 
Bome  of  them  thought,  *'for  all  she 
could  learn  so  fast,  and  make  verses 
as  good  as  those  upon  the  tomb 


parson:  and  as  for  her  pen,  he 
would  back  her  at  that  work  with 
the  schoolmaster  himself— though 
to  be  sure  he  was  no  great  judge  of 
such  matters,  seeing  he  could  only 
read  print," 

It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  look 
into  Mark  Fairfield's  cottage  on  the 
evening  of  the  Sabbath  day,  imme- 
diately after  the  family  had  finished 
their  frugal  supper.  The  aged  wo- 
man, as  beseemed  her  years,  in  the 
seat  of  honour ;  an  old  high-backed 
arm  chair,  its  voluted  oak  legs  and 
framework  blackened  by  Time, 
which  had  turned  to  orange-tawny 
the  once  gorgeous  scarlet  covering 
of  the  stuffed  back  and  sides.  The 
two  little  fair-haired  boys,  nestling 
on  each  side  the  venerable  parent — 
her  withered  hand  often  resting  on 
one  of  their  young  heads — and  each 
in  the  accustomed  place;  the  father 
and  mother,  dwelling  with  deep 
and  delighted  attention  on  the 
accents  of  their  little  daughter's 
youthful  voice  as,  standing  with 
reverential  stillness  in  the  midst  of 
the  kindred  circle,  she  read  aloud 
the  portion  of  Scripture  selected  by 
her  father,  after  he  had  done  cate- 
chising his  younger  children.  Then 
that  small  sweet  pipe,  modulated  to 


stones.    But  what  was  the  good  of    a  more  thrilling  sweetness,  gave  out, 


that  P  Better  by  half  be  a  good. hand 
at  blindman's  buff,  and  a  merry 
game  of  romps,  than  know  all  about 
what  nobody  cared  for."  So  Fan- 
ny's company  was  little  sought, 
though  her  advice  and  assistance 
was  often  asked,  and  never  refused. 
She  was  the  friend  of  all,  while  in  a 
manner  companionless ;  and  in  her 
own  poor  home^  a  blessing  and  a 
joy;  dutiful,  loving,  and  docile; 
dear  alike  to  her  venerable  grand- 
mother, to  whom  she  was  indeed  as 
"  eyes  to  the  blind ; "  to  her  parents, 
and  her  young  brothers,  who  would 
do  more  for  one  of  "Sister  Fan's 


with  distinct  seriousness,  the  verses 
of  the  Psalm  or  Hymn,  and  every 
voice  chimed  in,  making  the  melody, 

"  Compared  with  which  Italian  trills  are 

tame; 
The  tickled  cars  no  heartfelt  raptures 

raise ; 
Nae  unison  hae  they,  wi*  onr  Creator's 

praise." 

And  last  of  all,  when  the  general 
devotional  exercise  was  concluded, 
little  Fanny,  at  a  well-underatood 
smile  of  encouragement  from  her 
fond  father^  would  steal  close  up  to 
his  side,  and  leaning  her  glowing 
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cheek  against  his  ahoulder,  whisper 
out  in  tremulous  accents,  becoming 
more  firm  and  articulate  as  she  for- 
got herself  in  her  subject,  some  little 
hymn  of  her  own  composing;  sweet 
and  pleasing,  because  hallowed  by 
devotional  feeling  and  modulated 
by  a  musical  ear.  But  such  tem- 
pered encomium  of  Fanny's  verses 
would  have  fallen  far  short  of  their 
deserts  in  Mark's  opinion,  who,  but 
for  fear  of  irreverence  in  the  com- 
parison, would  have  lauded  her 
poetic  genius  above  that  of  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins. 

Time  and  the  march  of  intellect 
progressed,  and  little  Fanny,  now  a 
tall  slender  girl  of  fourteen,  had 
been  long  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
class-teacher  in  the  Sunday  school, 
but  her  week-day  schooling  had 
been  discontinued  for  the  last  year, 
partly  because  her  parents  thought 
there  could  be  nothing  left  for  her 
to  learn,  and  partly  because  the 
mother  could  now  111  spare  the  as- 
sistance of  her  helpful  little  maid ; 
and  the  grandmother's  increasing 
infirmities  clung  witli  a  more  en- 
dearing helplessness  to  her  whom 
she  delighted  to  call  "the  staff  of 
her  old  age." 

About  this  time  a  great  change 
came  to  pass  in  the  retired  and 
hitherto  quiet  and  unmodish  parish 
of  Holywell. 

The  old  Squire— Holywell  had  its 
Squire  par  excellence  —  died,  and 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  The 
Dowager  Squiress  retired  to  her 
jointure-house  at  some  distance, 
and  the  young  Squire^  with  his  fair, 
fashionable,  noble^  and  talented  wife 
(talented  is  the  approved  epithet,  we 
believe),  Mr  and  the  Lad;^  Ger- 
trude Lascelles,  returned  from  a 
continental  tour  to  take  possession 
of  the  old  manorial  house  of  Las- 
celles Court  and  its  noble  domains — 
to  setile  there,  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  phrase,  which  implies,  being 
interpreted,  to  flutter  down  with^a 
swarm  of  fashionable  midges,  at 
certain  interregnums,  between  Lon« 
don  and  Brighton,  and  other  modish 
watering  places;  to  exercise  Bri- 
tish hospitality  aid  enjoy  the  coun- 
try— which,  according  to  the  present 
approved  reading,  includes  a  round 
of  Christmas  festivities,  of  which 
batteaux,billiards,  private  theatricals, 
tableaux  vivants,  &c.  enacted  among 


the  elite,  and  stared  at  by  the  natiyeSf 
constitute  the  winter  selection ;  and 
a  fortnight's  elegant  retfrement  at 
Easter,  with  some  half- score  of  ex- 
clusive ennuyeeSf  the  summer  rura- 
litles. 

Mr  Lascelles  and  Lady  Gertrude 
were,  however,  really  amiable  per- 
sons— in  their  way.  Good-tempered 
and  kind-hearted,  as  far  as  was  com- 
patible with  the  ever  encroaching 
worldliness  which  had  crusted  over 
the  finer  and  nobler  feelings  of  their 
nature.  Charitable — in  their  way — 
when  some  work  of  charity,  requir- 
ing no  sacrifice,  presented  itself. 
Neither  insolent  nor  fastidious 
among  their  country  neighbours; 
in  fact,  perhaps  a  thought  too  af- 
fable, approaching  to  the  imperti- 
nence of  condescension. 

In  short,  they  were,  as  they  in- 
tended to  be,  popular  characters 
(Mr  Lascelles  was  looking  forward 
to  the  next  general  election),  though 
the  Lady  Gertrude  was  literary  as 
well  as  fashionable,  and  already 
stamped  for  immortality  in  the 
pages  of  sundry  Annuals,  Magazines, 
&c.  &c,,  besides  being  the  suspected 
authoress  of  one  fashionable  Novel, 
and  the  declared  editress  of  another. 
Among  other  rages — (every  pursuit 
was  a  rage  with  the  Lady  Gertrude) 
— she  had  a  rage  for  patronising. 
No  matter  who — no  matter  what^no 
matter  where—\ii.  town  or  country — 
from  the  prime  lion  of  a  London 
season  to  the  small  prodigy  of  an 
obscure  village — from  the  affairs  of 
Almack's  to  those  of  a  rural  parish, 
nothing  came  amiss  to  Lady  Ger- 
trude's all  embracing  philanthropy, 
provided  she  might  but  overshadow 
the  favoured  object  or  individual 
with    her    (Egide  proiectrice.    She 

gatronised  the  farmers'  wives, whose 
ee-hives  and  dairies  were  "  so  nice 
and  interesting  !  *'  She  patronised 
the  labouring  poor — only  wishing 
she  could  persuade  them  **  to  give 
up  those  horrid  pigs,  and  keep  sheep 
instead,  which  would  be  so  mucn 
more  picturesque  and  profitable." 
She  patronised  the  poultry  woman's 
gawky  daughter,  who  reminded 
her  of  Madame  de  Malntenon,  as 
she  met  her  one  day  driving  a  flock 
of  turkeys.  She  patronised  the 
Miss  Tomkinses,  and  the  Miss  Simp- 
kinsesj  who  worshipped  her  as  "  the 
glass  of  fashion;^   and  the  senti- 
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mmtal  Mrs  VfaMnthwok  Potts,  who 
WM  sttro  ''dear  Lady  Gertrude's 
sensibility  was  too  acute  for  her  hap- 
IHDeaa."  Slie  patronised  the  Dorcas 
Society,  and  the  Friendly  Society, 
and  the  Branch  Bible  Society,  and 
the  pnriah  school,  and  the  handsome 
Vicar.  Could  it  lie  supposed  that 
oar  poor  little  Fanny,  the  rose  of 
the  village,  and  its  acknowledged 
genius,  should  escape  such  liberal 
and  discriminating  patronage  ? 

On  the  very  first  Sunday  that  ^^  the 
polished  modem  squire  and  his  gay 
train"  occupied  **  the  squire's  pew" 
in  Holywell  Church,  Lady  Ger- 
trude's attention  was  arrested  by 
the  picturesque  effect  of  a  little 
family  group  of  cottagers,  who  re- 
spectfiuly  made  way  for  her  to  pass 
on,  as  she  walked  slowly,  after  di- 
Tine  aervice,  through  the  church* 
yard  to  her  carriage. 

**  What  a  lovely  little  creature 
that  is  leading  the  old  blind  wo- 
man ! "  she  exclaimed,  loud  enough 
to  crimson  the  downcast  face  of  the 
youthful  object  of  her  admiration, 
as,  looking  back  towards  her,  she 
addressed  herself  to  the  gentleman 
on  whose  arm  she  leant,  and  Who 
followed  her  into  the  carriage,  while 
Mr  Lascelles  joined  the  walking 

party. 

«  What  a  lovely  little  creature  !— 
and  what  an  interesting  looking 
hmWf'^l  must  positively  get  ac- 
quainted with  them."  And  before 
the  carriage  drove  off,  she  commi»- 
sioned  (me  of  the  footmen  to  en- 
quire the  names  of  the  persons  she 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  their  place 
of  al»ode.  A  smile  of  somewhat 
equivocal  expression  curved  the  lip 
ot  the  gentleman  to  whom  her  ob- 
servaUon  was  addressed,  as  he  re- 
plied :  — 

•«  Ah,  Lady  Gertrude  I — ever  the 
aame— -ever  on  the  watch  for  objects 
of  benevolence  l^ever  alive  to  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  nature  and  im- 
provable by  artl  Confess  now  — 
are  you  not  already  devising  some 
fanciful  costume  for  that  little  rus- 
tic?— arranging  her  appearance  as 
a  Swiss  peasaot,  or  an  Italian  Con- 
tadina,  or  something  equally  pic- 
turesque and  effective,  against  the 
first  rural  f^ta  destined  to  startle 
the  Dryads  and  Hamadryads  of 
Lascelles's  old  paternal  woods  ?  " 

**  Perhaps  i  am,"  was  Lady  Ger- 


trude's laughing  rejoinder ;  for  she 
was  really  good-tempered,  as  well 
as  good-natured,  according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term. 
—It  is  wonderful  how  much  mis- 
chief, «o?ii6  good-natured  people  do  I 
**  Perhaps  I  tarn,"  she  rejoined, 
with  innnite  good-humour : — *^  But 
at  least,  if  I  do  get  up  a  Swiss  chalet 
and  surrounding  dairy  scene,  the 
little  rustic  shall  oe  my  beik  laitiire; 
I  will  not  emulate  old  Albinia,  and 
milk  the  cows  myself.  But  seri- 
ously —  provoking  wretch  I  —  that 
smile  is  so  odiously  cynical,  I  will 
not  tell  you  one  word  of  my  plans 
for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of 
all  the  poor  people  about  Lascelles 
Court;  but  you  shall  see  I  " 

A  few  days  after  this  little  collo- 
quy. Lady  Gertrude's  pony  car- 
riage, with  its  pair  of  beautiful  white 
ponies,  a  groom  attendant,  and  a 
fancifully  habited  page,  was  seen  at 
the  low  garden  wicket  of  Mark  Faii> 
field  8  humble  abode,  with  the  in- 
mates of  which  (true  to  her  pro- 
fessed purpose)  her  ladyship  had 
already  made  herself  acquainted, 
and  was  condescendingly  seated,  at 
the  time  being,  beside  the  venerable 
grandmother,  in  a  chair  carefully 
dusted  down  by  dame  Fairfield's 
checked  apron ; — while  little  Fanny 
stood  before  her,  blushing  and  curt- 
seying, as  she  half  whispered  her 
hesitating  reply  to  questions  rapidly 
put,  and  scarcely  comprehended, 
though  the  great  lady  meant  to  be 
most  perspicuous,  as  well  as  conde- 
scending :  and  though  her  smile  was 
encouragement  itself,  yet  did  the 
little  maiden's  eyes  fall  bashfully 
before  it  under  a  sense  of  awkward 
shyness  that  had  never  oppressed 
her  in  the  presence  of  Mrs  Clifford. 

But  then  the  Lady  Gertrude  was 
a  stranger,  besides  being  such  a 
ffery  grand  lady;  and  while  she 
turned  to  talk  with  her  grandmo- 
ther,  Fanny  had  time  to  recover  her- 
self, and  steal  a  sidelong  look  at 
the  beautiful  face  of  the  fair 
speaker;  and  then  she  listened  to 
the  silvery  tones  of  a  voice,  so 
sweetly  modulated,  that  it  seemed 
to  find  its  way  ito  her  heart,  and 
charmed  away  so  much  of  her  ti- 
midity,  that  when  the  lady  again 
addressed  her,  she  was  able  to  reply 
vrith  modest  readiness,  and  even  to 
meet  with  a  half  smiling  upward 
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look,  the  steadfast  gaze  so  smilingly 
bent  upon  her. 

''  And  BO,  you  really  make  verses, 
little  damsel,  as  well  as  knit  those 
nice  warm  stockings  for  your  grand- 
mother?'* 

Little  Fanny's  peach-coloured 
cheek  flushed  into  rich  crimson, 
and  her  fair  eyelids  fell  as  she  tried 
to  articulate  the  required  answer.— 
But  the  old  blind  woman,  stretching 
forth  her  withered  hand,  drew  the 
bashful  child  to  her  bosom,  and 
speakinff  for  her,  said :  — "  Yes,  my 
lady  I  she  has  a  pretty  knack  at 
poetry,  as  they  call  it,  and  some- 
times it  does  me  good  to  listen  to 
one  of  my  little  Fanny*s  hymns  of 
her  own  making;  but  I  love  still 
better  to  hear  her  read  holy  David's 
songs,  and  God's  own  blessed 
words,  and  teach  her  little  brothers 
to  read  their  book.  And  then,  my 
lady,  I  tell  her  too  she  must  not 
give  her  mind  too  much  to  useless 
vanities,  but  remember   she  is   a 

Eoor  man's  child,  and  born  to  get 
er  bread  hardly,  in  a  humble  sta- 
tion." Oh  wise  and  wholesome 
teaching !— Well  for  the  little  cot- 
tage maiden  had  she  been  left  to  that 
homely,  venerable  teacher  I 

But  it  was  ordered  otherwise. 
From  that  day  forth  she  was  taken 
into  especial  favour  by  the  Lady 
Gertrude,  and  her  small  services 
were  put  in  frequent  requisition  at 
Lascelles  Court  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
infinitely  more  congenial  to  her 
taste,  it  roust  be  owned,  than  the 
home  drudgery  which  hitherto  (un- 
dreaming of  hardship  in  the  task) 
she  had  performed  with  a  willing 
mind  and  cheerful  spirit,  and  still 
returned  to  without  a  murmur, 
though  with  a  secretly  growing  re« 
pugnance,  the  cause  of  which  was 
scarcely  defined  as  yet  in  her  young 
heart;  and  while  busy  at  the  wash- 
tub,  or  mending  the  coarse  family 
linen,  or  scouring  the  brick  floor, 
she  could  not  help  often  thinking 
with  a  sigh,  how  much  pleasanter 
it  would  be  to  be  arranging  the 
bouquets  in  Lady  Gertrude's  bou- 
doir, or  gathering  roses  for  them 
in  tlie  beautiful  flower  garden,  or 
following  her  with  a  basket  into  the 
wild  grounds  in  quest  of  field  flow- 
ers, when  the  rural  and  scientific 
was  her  ladyship's  prevailing  mood ; 
or  assisting  her  to  arrange  the  dried 


specimens  in  her  herbal  — (Jean 
Jacques  I  what  was  thine  compared 
to  that  splendid  depository?) — or 
Inserting  scraps  and  fragments,  of 
all  descriptions,  graphic  and  literary, 
in  one  of  those  modem  abomina* 
tions,  the  dread  of  the  lack-wits-— 
the  '  pride  of  the  small  wits — the 
loathed  of  the  large  wits — ^yclept  an 
album. 

Such  small  services  were  among 
the  many  pleasant  labours  devised 
by  the  patronising  ingenuity  of  the 
Lady  Gertrude,  to  furnish  employ- 
ment for  the  young  protegee,  in  her 
nowfrequent  attendance  atLascelles 
Court:  —  and  the  lady,  not  being 
blessed  with  children  of  her  own, 
on  whom  to  practise  her  system,  or 
systems,  of  mental  culture,  and 
growing  weary  of  teaching  her  bull- 
finch to  pipe,  her  parrot  to  talk,  and 
her  poodle  to  fetch  and  carry,  ap« 
pliea  herself  with  enthusiastic  fer- 
vour to  the  cultivation  of  little  Fan- 
ny's genius,  often  expatiating,  with 
infinite  self-complacency,  on  her 
own  discernment  in  the  discovery 
of  the  lowly  flower,  born,  but  for 
her, 

"  To  blush  unseen. 
And  wa&te  its  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air ;" 

and  on  her  well*  concocted  plans  of 
judicious  culture  and  discriminating 
protection.  *'  Above  all,"  was  her 
ladyship's  emphatic  observation  to 
the  young  vicar — ^*' Above  all,  I  make 
it  my  endeavour  to  impress  the 
mind  and  heart  of  my  young  fa- 
vourite with  moral  and  religious 
feeling  " — (Lady  Gertrude  seldom 
spoke  of  principle) — ^**  and  to  train 
her  to  habits  of  devotional  fervour, 
and  graceful  piety.  You  have  no 
idea  how  sweetly  she  recites  the 
Hebrew  Melodies  and  other  sacred 
lyrics,  with  which  I  make  it  a  point 
to  begin  our  poetic  readings,  though 
when  I  found  her  out,  poor  little 
thing,  she  could  actually  repeat  no- 
thing of  that  sort,  but  the  morning 
and  evening  hymn,  and  two  or  three 
other  old  commonplace  things  of 
that  description.  Cela  faisait  pitie, 
with  her  poetic  genius—'  Mais  nous 
avons  change  tout  cela.'  I  have 
great  projects  for  my  little  cottage 
maiden." 

And  these  projects,  whatever  they 
might  be,  were  so  far  consistently 
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punned,  that  Ltdy  Gertrude  took  the  unoffendiDg  favourite  by  the 
up  the  broken  thread,  after  every  sort  of  outlawry  to  which  she  wag 
absence  from  Lascellea  Court,  as  so  unjustly  sentenced  by  the  envy 
systematically  as  she  resumed  her  and  jealousy  of  her  former  compa- 
other  rural  amusements.  But  those  nions;  and  he  stoutly  maintained 
absences  were  frequent  and  long,  that  though  to  hi»  mind  "Fanny 
and  U  followed  that  the  larger  por-  Fairfield  might  have  been  quite 
tion  of  Fanny's  time  was  still  left  clever  enoush,  and  good  enough, 
free  for  the  performance  of  her  and  just  as  happy  may  be,  though 
humble  dudes,  and  unrepiningly,  if  my  lady  had  not  uken  her  into  such 
not  gladly,  devoted  to  them ;  while  grand  favour,  she  was  not  a  bit  the 
her  young  heart  still  clung  with  all  prouder  for  it,  nor  the  less  sweet- 
its  warm  affections  to  her  poor  home  tempered  and  willing  to  be  every 
and  its  beloved  inmates,  and  as  yet  body's  friend,  if  they  would  but  be 
even  to  many  of  the  simple  plea-  friends  with  her." 
surea  of  her  happy  childhood.  Frank  Level,  little  Fanny's  dough- 
It  has  been  observed  that  little  ty  champion,  was  nearly  three  years 
Fanny,  though  generally  beloved  by  her  senior ;  the  son  of  a  rich  grazier, 
her  schoolmates,  was  less  liked  and  whose  wife  having  survived  the  birUi 
sought  for  as  a  playfellow  than  of  her  infant  but  a  few  weelfs,  the 
other  children  of  a  more  ordinary  motherless  little  one  was  consigned. 


data.  And  after  she  left  school  and  a  sickly  babe,  to  the  tender  nursing 
became  the  protegee  of  the  great  of  Dame  Fairfield,  a  lately  married 
lady  of  Lascelles  Court,  and  was  servant  of  the  Levels,  whose  first 
known  to  be  admitted  not  only  to  child  had  died  about  the  same  time 
frequent  attendance  on  herself,  but  with  his  late  mistress.  To  the  ma« 
on  vMous  occasions  to  the  notice  temal  care  of  this  good  woman 
and  favour  of  her  brilliant  circle,  (under  the  blessing  of  Providence) 
the  affectionate  familiarity  with  little  Frank  was  indebted  for  more 
which  she  had  been  hitherto  treated  than  the  mere  preservation  of  a  frail 
by  her  young  companions,  gradually  and  sickly  life :  for  the  strengthening 
changed  to  a  shade  of  shyness  and  of  his  constitution  Into  a  frame  of 
reserve,  whichwas  not  long  (in  some  such  perfect  health  and  hardihood, 
uoamiable  natures)  in  growing  to  a  that  at  five  years  old  there  was  not 
more  unkindly  feeling ;  and  poor  in  the  whole  village  so  fine  and  pro- 
little  Fanny,  as  guiltless  of  assump-  mising  a  boy  as  the  sturdy,  sun- 
tion  and  presumption,  as  before  she  burnt,  curly-pated  little  fellow,  who 
had  taated  the  sweets  of  patronage,  was  still  an  inmate  of  Dame  Fair- 
and  been  enlightened  as  to  her  pre-  field's  cottage,  and  proud,  above  all 
tenaiona  as  a  genius,  soon  found  her-  things,  of  the  manly  ofiUce  intrusted 
self  not  only  companlonless,  but  to  him,  of  leading  about  the  *'  tod- 
unwelcome  :  not  only  unwelcome,  dling  wee  thine  "  of  two  years  old, 
but  to  some  an  object  of  spiteful  whom  he  had  learnt  from  his  birth 
and  malicious  mockery ;  and  so  often  tb  call  "  his  little  Fan.**  And  he  was 
had  she  been  driven  to  shrink  away  to  her  as  an  elder  brother,  even  after 
wiUi  a  full  heart  and  brimming  eyes  his  father  (with  whom  renided  a 
from  unkindness,  whose  keenest  maiden  sister)  had  taken  him  back 
taunt  never  provoked  her  to  a  sharp  to  his  own  home  at  The  Grange. 
retort,  that  at  length  she  ceased  to  And  there  were  few  days  in  the  week 
intrude  herself  into  the  merry  group  in  the  course  of  which  Frank  did  not 
where  no  hand  was  stretched  out  to  contrive  to  look  look  in,  for  a  few 
meet  hers  with  friendly  greeting;  moments  at  least,  at  Dame  Fairfield's 
and  except  when  sent  on  some  errand  cottage,  or  to  meet  Fanny  on  her 
by  her  mother,  or  on  her  way  to  the  way  home  from  school,  and  entice 
Great  House,  she  seldom  stirred  be-  her  away  with  him  to  pick  primroses 
yond  the  wicket  of  her  father's  in  the  lanes,  or  mushrooms  in  the 
garden.  dewy  meadows,  or  berry-brown  clus- 
One  friend,  however,  still  remain-  ters  of  ripe  nuts  in  the  Grange  copses. 
ed  to  her,  besides  those  of  her  own  There  was  no  love  lost  betwixt 
kindred — one  faithful  and  true,who8e  Frank  and  Fanny.  The  little  girl 
generous  nature  was  stimulated  to  had  always  loved  him  witli  an  entire 
n  more  affectionate  kindlinesa  for  affection ;  and  when  from  her  friend 
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and  playmate  he  became  her  protec- 
tor and  champion— defending  her 
with  generous  warmth  against  the 
unkindnesB  and  ill  nature  so  inno- 
centif  incurred,  her  young  heart 
reptdd  him  with  an  overflowing 
gratefulness;  in  proof  of  which  she 
felt  that  she  could  make  any  sacri- 
fice he  might  require  of  her,  even  to 
the  renouncing  of  all  those  precious 

Erivileges  to  which  she  was  admitted 
y  favour  of  the  Lady  Gertrude. 
"Indeed,  indeed,  dear  Frank!  I 
will  give  it  all  up,  and  eo  there  no 
more,  though  my  lady  Is  so  very 
good  to  me,  and  I  see  and  hear  such 
beautiful  things,  and  learn  so  many. 
I  will  give  it  all  up  if  it  vexes  you, 
and  you  would  rather  I  staid  at  home 
entirely — only,  you  know,  my  lady 
is  so  good,  too,  to  father  and  mother, 
and  poor  old  grandmother — and  fa- 
ther and  mother  like  me  to  be  at  the 
great  house,  though  granny  shakes 
er  head  sometimes,  and  says  her 
mind  misgives  her  no  good  will  come 
of  it — But  what  harm  can  come  of 
it,  dear  Frank  ?  You  know  I  shall 
never  grow  proud  and  foolish  upon 
my  lady's  favour,  or  forget  I  am  a 
poor  cottage  girl ;  and  my  lady  says 
that  if  I  am  but  guided  by  her — and 
—and  *  cultivate  the  talents  I  have 
received  from  nature,  under  her  di- 
rection ' — those  are  my  lady's  words 
^— not  mine,  Frank  !  "—hesitated  the 
blushing  speaker,  looking  down  with 
bashful  consciousness — '*  she  says,  I 
may  be  able  in  time  to  provide  for 
my  dear  parents  in  their  old  age,  and 
keep  them  without  work,  like  gentle- 
folks." 

This  long  speech  (the  longest 
little  Fanny  had  ever  made)  was 
uttered  on  one  of  those  occasions 
when  Frank,  having  waited  about  the 
lodge  gates  of  Lascelles  Court  to 
escort  her  home,  after  a  whole  day 
spent  at  the  great  house,  had  felt  his 

}>atience  fairly  exhausted  by  her 
oog  tarrying,  and  received  her,  when 
she  appeared  at  last,  with  a  vexed 
and  reproachful  expression  in  his 
clouded  looks,  and  in  the  tone  of  the 
i^w  abrupt  words  with  which  he  re- 
turned her  affectionate  greeting. 
For,  truth  to  tell,  notwithstanding 
the  generous  warmth  with  which  he 
took  her  part,  whenever  her  favour 
at  the  great  house  was  sneeringly  or 
invidiously  spoken  of  in  his  hearing, 
htf  as  well  as  *'  granny,''  had  his  mis- 


givings on  the  subject—his  doubts, 
not  uninfluenced  perhaps  by  a  slight 
admixture  of  jealous  feeling,  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  quite  as  well 
on  the  whole,  for  herself  and  others, 
if  she  had  never  been  distinguished 
by  the  particular  notice  of  my  lady 
and  the  grand  folks  up  at  the  Court. 
^For  after  all,  Fan,"  he  had  once 
or  twice  gone  so  far  as  to  remark, 
on  her  launching  out  in  some  en- 
thusiastic description  of  the  elegan- 
ces of  Lascelles  Court,  and  the 
wonders  of  refinement,  taste,  and 
fancy  which  had  opened  upon  her, 
as  it  were,  a  new  world,  in  that  en- 
chanted region—**  After  all,  FWd, 
what  is  the  good  of  it  for  the  like  of 
we  ?  I  know  well  enough  that  you're 
a  deal  cleverer  than  e'er  another  lass 
in  the  village,  besides  being  twice  as 
pretty  and  good  natured;  and  no 
wonder  my  lady  and  the  gentlefolks 
should  take  to  you,  and  set  you  up 
BO  mightily — not  that  you  are  much 
set  up  either — Fll  always  maintain 
that^hviX  will  they  give  you  a  for- 
tune. Fan,  to  keep  you  without  work 
like  a  lady— sitting  all  day  in  your 
silks  and  satins  on  your  sofa,  read- 
ing poetry  books?  And,  Fan,"  he 
went  on  in  a  more  subdued  tone, 
and  looking  away  from  her  as  he 
spoke — "  will  any  of  them  love  you 
better  than  they  that  nursed  you 
and  dawdled  about  with  you  when 
you  was  a  bit  of  a  babby  no  bigger 
than  Tib's  kitten  there?  And  all 
their  fine  ways  won't  make  you  mer- 
rier nor  happier,  Tve  a  notion,  than 
you  used  to  be  when  you  was  quite 
my  own  little  Fan,  and  liked  notiiing 
half  so  well  as  our  holyday  rambles 
after  nuts  or  blackberries,  or  to  sit 
with  me  making  baskets  by  Rusb- 
brook  pool,  repeating  verses  like  a 
book :  and  you  know,  Fan,  I  always 
listened  as  long  as  you  liked,and  loved 
to  hear  you,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
though  I'm  no  great  hand  myself  at 
such  things." 

It  was  in  reply  to  some  such  ebul- 
lition of  feeling  on  Frank's  part  that 
Fanny  had  spoken  the  "  words  of 
power"  recorded  in  a  preceding 
page — and  if  a  soft  answer  tumetn 
away  wrath,  still  more  easily  did 
that  gentle  appeal  allay  the  transient 
irritability,  many  degrees  short  of 
an^er,  that  contracted  his  open  brow 
and  deepened  the  tone  of  his  cheer- 
ful voice,  as  he  walked  by  her  side 
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the  first  few  yiirds  of  their  way  home* 
ward.  But  these  little  scenes  re- 
curred oftener  as  Fanny's  visits  to 
the  Court  became  more  frequeftif 
and  more  than  once  Frank's  iiimwi 
Btrance  had  weUflManemnMlfote- 
preael^  aDdfiflBy^  repty  to  a  charge 
ef  uijuiitflje  and  unkiodness;  and 
Ifcey  Bad  parted,  if  not  in  anger,  with 
weunded  feelings  on  both  sides ;  as 
yet,  however,  without  conscious  di- 
minution of  affection  in  either. 

Such  had  been  the  progress  of 
affialre  in  the  humble  household  of 
Mark  Fidrfield  with  little  Fanny  and 
her  foster-brother,~till  the  former, 
a  fair,  sweet-looking  girl,  with  the 
softest  hazle  eyes  in  the  world— the 
redeet  lips  and  sunniest  smile, 
varying  at  times  into  a  pensiveness 
of  expression  more  intellectually 
beautiful — had  attained  her  seven- 
teenth year, — and  Frank,  a  fine 
Sown  handsome  youth  as  ever 
and  favour  in  village  maiden's 
eye,  had  completed  his  twentieth. 

And  Frank  and  Fanny,  in  spite  of 
occasional  differences,  were  still, 
though  not  declared  lovers^  tenderly 
attached  to  each  other;  and  per- 
haps Frank  would  already  have 
asked  his  father's  consent  (of  which 
there  was  little  doubt,  for  Farmer 
Lovel,  though  an  opulent  man  in 
his  station,  was  not  a  proud  one)  to 
his  union  with  Fanny  Fairfield,  but 
for  certain  half- defined  feelings  of 
jealous  doubt  and  painful  self-de- 
preciation, which,  working  together 
in  his  mind  during  their  too  frequent 
and  prolonged  separation,  some- 
times led  him  to  question  the  possi- 
bility of  Fanny's  perfect  attachment 
to  one  so  deficient  as  himself  in  all 
the  ffraces  and  acquirements  she 
had  leamt  to  prize  so  highly,  and  ifa 
which  she  herself  had  made  so  great 
proficiency  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Lady  C^rtrude. 

Yes ;  Frank  felt,  even  more  than 
Fanny,  that  an  intervening  some- 
thing, untangible,  undefinable,  but 
still  a  barrier,  had  been  growing  up 
between  them ;  and  there  were  mo- 
ments when  Fanny's  heart  reproach- 
ed her  with  temporary  forgetfulness 
of  Frank, — or,  worse  still,  when  her 
thoughts  recurred  to  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  brilliant  circle  of 
Lascelles  Court,  in  the  form  of  un- 
favourable comparison. 
^  But  what  does  it  matter,  after 


an?"  was  the  mental 
with  which  aha  sow  inifHtienily  re- 
pressed tha  knWooa  suggestions, 
^Aiak  i»  handsomer  than  any  of 
Aem— dear  Frank! — and  would 
look  as  well  as  the  best,  if  he  was 
dressed  as  fashionably;  and  I  am 
sure,  if  he  had  had  as  much  learning, 
he  would  be  quite  as  clever." 

Simple  Fanny  I  she  littie  dreamt 
how  much  teaching  had  been  be- 
stowed without  producing  the  Iruit 
of  learning  in  some  of  those  aristor 
cratical  craniums,  of  which  the  ex- 
quisite outward  arrangement  so  ill 
corresponded  with  the  disorderly  or 
unfurnished  interior.  And  as  little 
did  she  dream  (unsophisticated  in- 
nocent I)  that  the  graces  of  man- 
ner, tone  and  expression,  so  capti- 
vating to  her  quick  sense  of  the 
graceful  and  attractive,  tiie  bland 
suavity  and  polished  softness,  so 
winning  to  her  gentle  and  grateful 
nature,  had,  in  most  cases,  as  little 
connexion  with  any  moral  source  of 
true  refinement  and  benevolence  as 
one  of  Vickary's  best  spring  wifi;s 
has  vital  continuity  with  the  bald 
surface  it  so  becomingly  covers. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the 
Lady  Gertrude's  partiality  to  Fanny 
had  gone  the  length  of  introducing 
her  into  the  brilliant  circles  of  Las- 
celles Cotn*t  otherwise  than  as  a 
rustic  genius,  a  village  prodigy,  an 
interesting  protegie  of  the  "  talent'* 
ed  hostess,"  a  picturesque  appen- 
dage to  her  state — whether  attend- 
ing her  in  fanciful  costume  on  some 
festive  occasion,  or  brought  forward 
(ever,  it  must  be  observed,  with 
painful  reluctance  on  the  poor  girl's 
part)  to  lionize  and  be  stared  at  in  her 
poetic  capacity,  or  deputed  to  show 
off  the  rare  and  splendid^  contents  of 
innumerable  cabinets,  portfolios,  and 
albums,  for  the  relief—- the  amuse- 
ment, we  should  say — of  morning 
loungers,  and  evening  detoeume$. 

But  the  young  girl's  situation  was 

gerhaps  one  of  more  danger  to  her 
eart  and  principles,  from  the  very 
circumstances  which,  according  to 
the  Lady  Gertrude's  judicious  sys- 
tem, precluded  all  risk  to  either. 

**  You  are  very  good  to  my  littie 
protegee,'*  she  would  observe  in 
Fanny's  hearing,  when  her  poetic 
talent  or  personal  graces  were  made 
the  subject  of  extravagant  encomi- 
um, or  flattering  notice*    ''  But  you 
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must  not  make  her  vain  or  conceit- 
ed. I  cannot  allow  that,  though  I 
do  take  some  merit  to  myself  for 
snatching  so  gifted  a  creature  from 
the  squalid  obscurity  in  which  I 
found  her,  and  giving  her  advan- 
tages that  may  lead  to — I  will  not 

say  what ;    but Fanny,    recite 

those  lines  you  composed  at  my 
suggestion  in  the  Spenserian  stanza, 
on  the  motdting  of  my  pet  bull- 
finch." 

Whatever  impression  the  Lady 
Gertrude's  speeches  on  these  occa- 
sions might  make  on  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  addressea,  or  on  the 
blushing  object  of  remark,  it  is  cer« 
tain  they  were  so  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  herself,  that  she  had  thoughts 
of  committing  the  substance  of  her 
ideas  to  paper,  in  the  form  of  an 
'^  Essay  on  the  Education  of  the 
poor,"  or  **  Hints  on  the  Develope- 
ment  of  the  Imagination  among  the 
Labouring  Classes."  And,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  habitues  of  Lascelles 
Court  found  their  account,  or  their 
pastime,  in  distinguishing  Lady  Ger- 
trude's protegee  with  pernicious  no- 
tice— alas  !  not  always  by  merely 
injudicious  kindness,  or  for  the  sake 
ot  the  Lady  Gertrude.  The  youth- 
ful prettiness  of  the  little  cottager 
had  blossomed  into  loveliness  of  no 
common  order,  and  the  flattering 
speeches  whispered  in  her  ear  by 
many  a  male  lounger  of  the  bou- 
doir were  not  always  a  tribute  to 
her  genius,  nor  uttered  in  mere 
unmeaning  compliment,  nor  from 
the  purely  contemptible  motive  of 
paying  court  through  her  to  her 
patroness.  And  who  can  won- 
der that  those  whispers — of  little 
meaning,  but  mischievous  tendency 
i— were  listened  to  by  the  simple 
maiden  with  a  thrilling  conscious- 
ness, at  least  as  pleasurable  as  em* 
barrassing?  And  who  can  marvel, 
that,  as  her  ear  and  mind  became 


more  and  more  habituated  to  the 
sweetness  of  those  glozing  whis- 
pers, more  and  more  attuned  to  the 
language  of  educated  refinement, 
she  learnt  to  crave  for  the  accus- 
tomed incense,  and  to  shrink  dis- 
gusted from  the  vulgar  coarseness 
of  those  in  her  own  station — ^to  wish 
even  that  ''  dear  Frank  was  a  little 
more  genteel " — and  *'  skilled  in  the 
language  of  compliment,"  she  would 
have  added,  if  she  had  perfectly 
understood  and  candidly  expressed 
her  secret  feelings  ?  It  was  too 
true :  Fanny  Fairfield  was  no  longer 
Frank  Lovel's  little  Fan;  nor  tlie 
Fanny  whose  sweet  voice  and  sweet- 
er smile  made  sunshine  in  her  fa- 
ther's cottage — who  laid  down  to 
sleep  at  night  after  a  day  of  cheer- 
ful industry,  varied  by  snatches  of 
simple  but  heartfelt  enjoyment,  with 
words  of  thanksgiving  for  the  good- 
ness of  Providence  yet  breathing  on 
her  lips — ^and  who  awaked  with  the 
dawn  from  her  untroubled  slumbers 
with  the  same  thankful  heart,  in  the 
same  cheerful  spirit,  prepared  for 
all  the  duties  of  the  aay,  happy  in 
the  returning  light,  glad  with  the 
gladness  of  the  lark,  and  disposed  to 
impart  to  every  one  of  the  overflow- 
ing contentedness  of  her  own  spirit. 
Alas  I  that  "  the  stranger,"  the  sel- 
fishly unreflecting,  the  rashly  spe- 
culative, should  dare  to  "  intermed- 
dle with  such  joy" — should  dare  to 
interfere  with  and  alter  the  course 
of  the  living  stream,  without  calcu- 
lating, not  only  the  cost  and  labour, 
but  the  danger  of  the  experiment ! 
The  chances  that  diverted  from 
their  natural  channel  the  limpid 
waters  may  become  turbid  and  im- 
pure, or  run  to  waste  in  stony  places, 
or  sink  engulfed  in  quicksands,  in- 
stead of  flowing  on  in  humble  use- 
fulness, through  green  places  and 
quiet  ways,  to  their  final  destina- 
tion. 
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Wb  renember  to  have  read  lome- 
where,  not  in  the  **  Century  of  In- 
Tendons,*'  of  a  contriyance  for  mea- 
wring  time,  more  complicaled  and 
enterprising  thao  any  of  those  pieces 
of  rich  and  rare  machinery  for  which 
the  ingenuity  of  our  modern  age  has 
been  msUoguished.  The  hours  were 
to  be  announced  by  reports  of  artil- 
lery. Trains  of  gun- powder  were  so 
arranged,  and  burning-glasses  so 
aptly  placed  and  adjusted,  that  the 

Siecea  of  cannon  might  reasonably, 
e  accounted  refractory  if  they  did 
not  perform  their  parts  with  due  dis- 
cretion, and  tell  distinctly  how  time 
was  proceeding.  It  was  urged  as  an 
objection,  the  only  one,  to  this  happy 
invention,  tiiat  in  the  night  season, 
BO  long  as  the  sun  continued  to  with- 
hold bis  influence,  a  good  clock 
would  be  better ;  and  that  eyen  by 
day,  should  an  unceremonious  cloud 
interpose,  at  the  unseasonable  mo- 
ment in  which  an  hour  was  expiring, 
so  as  to  cast  a  shadow  over  the 
heralds  who  were  to  announce  its 
departure,  their  lips  must  be  closed 
at  the  time  when  their  voices  should 
1)0  beard,  and  the  words  of  thunder 
perliapB  be  spoken  when  only  con- 
tUBieo  could  result  from  the  utter- 
ance of  them.  The  inventor  admitted 
that  some  such  inconvenience  viras 
not  altogether  unlikely  to  occur,  but 
inaiated  that  there  was  an  obvious 
remedy ;  for,  said  he,  it  is  necessary 
only  that  watchmen  shall  be  appoint- 
ed, who  shall  discharge  the  guns 
during  the  night,  and  shall  be  ready 
to  perform  a  similar  duty  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  when  the  sun  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  release  them  from  their 
cares  of  office.  An  unprejudiced 
man  conversant  with  the  history  of 
Ireland  may  be  pardoned  for  think- 
ing the  ordnance  chronometer  no 
unfaithful  type  of  its  condition,  in 
which,  because  of  the  constant  faint- 
ness  and  frequent  obstructions  of  the 
power  of  law,  government  is  forced 
to  employ,  in  aid  of  its  more  acknow- 
ledged ministration,  Orange  Socie- 
ties, or  Ribbon  Societies,  Catholic 
Associations,  or  Brunswick  Clubs, 
as  a  kind  of  irregular,  but  permanent 
and  Indispensable,  supernumeraries. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  afllrmi  that 
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thecharacter  and  conduct  of  these  for- 
midable auxiliaries  demand  no  little 
attention  from  all  who  would  solve 
the  problems  suggested  by  the  ano- 
malous condition  of  Ireland.  In  the 
history  of  the  performances  of  that 
ambitious  and  warlike  time-piece  to 
which  we  have  referred,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  due  notice  would 
be  taken  of  the  services  rendered  by 
those  individuals  whose  lighted 
matches  corrected  the  uncertainties 
occasioned  by  atmospheric  change 
and  compensated  the  sun's  deficien- 
cies, and  we  see  no  reason  why  at 
least  an  equal  attention  should  not 
be  bestowed  on  those  confederations 
in  Ireland,  which  exercise  as  con- 
stant an  influence  over  the  condition 
of  that  country,  and  which  also  dis- 
play an  authority  peculiarly  their 
own  over  the  course  of  legislation, 
and  over  the  forensic  procedures  in 
which  British  law  and  Irish  justice 
are  compulsorily  reconciled. 

We  are  well  pleased  to  have  docu- 
ments of  authority  placed  within  our 
power,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
acquire  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  Ireland,  and  the  influences 
by  which  Its  condition  is  affected, 
than  had  heretofore  been  afforded 
us;  and  wo  have  good  hope  our 
readers  will  not  consider  their  time 
misspent  in  perusing  some  extracts 
from  evidence  taken  before  Parlia- 
mentary Committees  on  subjects  to 
which  the  attention  of  all  reflecting 
persons  in  the  kingdom  has  become 
recently  awakened.  The  religious 
condition  of  Ireland,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  religious  confederacieB 
into  which  the  great  mass  of  Uie  po- 
pulation in  that  country  is  divided, 
are  the  topics  of  engrossing  interest 
to  which  our  article  shall  be  devoted. 

The  circumstances  under  which  a 
-Parliamentary  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  **  into  the  nature, 
character,  extent,  and  tendency  of 
Orange  Societies  In  Ireland,"  should 
be  briefly  noticed.  It  was  conceded, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr  Finn,  a  Roman 
Catholic  member,  and  it  was  solicit- 
ed at  the  same  time  by  a  petition 
from  the  Orangemen  themselves. 
Mr  O'Connell,  Mr  Sbiel,  and  Mr 
Finn  weroi  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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members,  the  most  eager  in  procur- 
ing and  prosecuting  the  enquiry. 
Tbej  desired  an  enquiry  intd  the 
state  of  the  Orange  Society  alone. 
The  Orangemen  solicited  an  inFes* 
tigation  which  should  be  extended 
to  aU  secret  societies  for  political  pur* 

goses.  So  far  as  concerned  their  own 
ody,  and  as  accorded  with  the  views 
of  Mr  O'Connell  and  Mr  Finn,  the 
enquiry  was  conceded. — A  more  en- 
larged investigation  was  not  granted. 
— The  results  are  before  us  in  the 
shape  of  three  folios  of  evidence. 
On  the  character  and  purport  of  that 
evidence  the  Committee  have  ex« 
pressed  no  opinion.— >The  reading 
public  should  be  enabled  to  form 
one. 

The  constitution  of  the  Commit- 
tee was  certainly  not  favourable  to 
the  Orange  body.  It  consisted  of 
five  Roman  Catholic  members,  nine 
adherents  of  the  present  Coalition 
Ministry,  eleven  Tories,'  or  Conser- 
vative Whigs,  and  two  Orangemen. 
It  was  composed,  in  its  original  for- 
mation^ of  the  following  gentle- 
men  :  —  Messrs  Finn,  O^C^nnell, 
Shiel,  Wyse,  O'Loughlin,  Raman  Ca- 
tholics \  Lord  Ebrington;  Messrs 
Pease,  E.  Buller,  C  Ferguson,  E. 
J.  Stanley,  F.  Maule,  Bannerman, 
Ward,  S.  Rice,  Maxwell,  Jackson, 
IV.  Patten,  Nicholl,  A.  Pringle,  Shaw; 
Colonel  Percival;  Messrs  Bethel, 
Wood ;  Lord  Castlereagh ;  Sir  J.  Y. 
Buller;  Sir.  J.  Graham;  Colonel 
Conolly.  Of  these,  on  the  one  side, 
Messrs  O'Loughlin,  Ferguson,  Stai»- 
ley,  Maule,  and  Rice,  withdrew  from 
the  Committe,  and  were  succeeded 
by  Lord  Milton,  Messrs  Divett,  Pon- 
Bonby,  Gibborue,  and  Poulter: — on 
the  other  side.  Col.  Percival,  Mr 
Shaw,  and  Cof.  Conolly,  withdrew, 
and  were  succeeded  by  Messrs 
Finch,  G.  Price,  and  Sir  Edmund 
Hayes — Mr  Gisborne  subsequently 
made  way  for  Mr  M'Leod,  and  the 
character  of  the  Committee,  as  ori- 
ginally composed,  was  preserved  to 
the  end.  It  is  necessary,  farther,  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  many  of  the  Con- 
servative members,  although  friends 
to  Protestantism,  were  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  Orange  Association. 
Witnesses  were  summoned  by  Mr 
Maxwell  on  behalf  of  the  Orange- 
men ;  on  the  part  of  their  accusers, 
by  Mr  Finn.  In  support  of  the 
eomplaint  agabist  Orange  Societiea, 


the  following  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined : — Earl  of  Gosford ;  Earl  of 
Caledon ;  Sir  F.  Stoven ;  W.  J.  Craw- 
ford, Esq. ;  Mr  James  Christie ;  Mr 
W.  Stratton;  James  Sinclair,  Esq.; 
Randall  Kernan,  Esq. ;  W.  J.  Hand- 
cock,  Esq.;  J.  Gow  Jones,  Esq; 
Robert  Muller,  M.D.;  Mr  Patrick 
M'Connell;  Mr  Richardson  Bell; 
Captain  David  Duff;  Major-General 
Sir  J.  M'Donneil.  In  addition  to 
this  list  of  witnesses,  as  we  learn 
from  Parliamentary  debates,  officers 
of  the  Orange  Society  were  produosd 
at  the  request  of  Mr  Finn  and  hia 
friends,  and  delivered  in  the  books 
in  their  custody.  The  officers  exa- 
mined were  : — Col.  Verner,  M.  P. 
Wm.  Swan,  Esq. ;  L.  Blacker,  Esq. ; 
W.  R.  Ward,  Esq. ;  H.  R.  Baker, 
Esq.  The  witnesses,  members  of  the 
Orange  Society,  not  summoned  as 
officials,  were  Col.  Blacker  and  the 
Rev.  Mortimer  O'SuUivan.  Many 
other  witnesses  had  been  summon- 
ed and  were  in  attendance,  but  it 
was  not  thought  convenient  to  ex- 
amine them. 

It  is  proper  here,  injustice,  to  oIh 
serve,  that  a  strong  complaint  baa 
been  made  by  the  Orange  Institution 
in  Ireland  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  enquiry  was  conducted.  That 
body  has  recently  published  its  aa- 
nual  report,  and  whatever  may  be 
thought  by  politicians  of  the  merits 
or  dsmerits  of  the  Society,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  report  has 
been  well  drawn  up,  possesses  no 
ordinary  merit  as  a  literary  com- 
position, is  well  reasoned,  and  is 
conceived  in  that  temper  of  steaBi- 
ness  and  moderation  which  never 
fails  to  command  attention  and  re- 
spect We  shall  copy  from  it  the 
account  it  gives  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee. 

*'  You  are  aware  that  a  motion  by 
Mr  Finn,  the  member  for  Kilkenny, 
for  a  Parliamentary  enquiry  into  the 
origin,  character,  and  effects  of  the 
Orange  Institution,  was  instantly  met 
by  a  petition  from  the  Grand  Lodge, 
having  a  similar  object. 

"  A  committee  was  accordingly 
appointed,  but  not  one  from  which 
impartiality  could  have  been  expect- 
ed. It  consisted  predominantly  of 
those  who  bad  repeatedly  prejudged 
our  casei  and  to  whom  the  very 
excellencea  of  our  institution,  its 
Protestant  character,  hs  uaeompro* 
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ralsio^  loyalty,  aod  its  tendency  to 
conaolidate  the  union  of  Great  Bri- 
tain aod  Ireland,  must  naturally  have 
been  a  cause  of  offence,  or  a  ground 
of  objection.  Not  the  less  zealously, 
however,  did  we  address  ourselves 
to  the  business  of  our  defence,  for 
We  had  good  reason  to  know  that 
such  facts  would  have  been  adduced 
on  our  behalf,  as.  If  they  did  not 
overcome  the  prejudices  and  the 
predeterminations  of  our  avowed 
enemies  upon  the  committee,  would 
justify  our  institution  in  the  eyes  of 
every  impartial  observer  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  V^hen  the  committee  assembled, 
it  appeared  that  our  adversaries  were 
not  prepared  to  enter  upon  their 
case,  and  we  were  therefore  placed 
in  the  singular  predicament  of  ac- 
cused persons  called  upon  to  malce 
their  defence  before  they  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  crimes  of  which 
they  were  accused,  or  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  by  which  the  charges 
against  them  were  to  be  supported. 

**  it  but  remained  for  us,  therefore, 
to  lay  before  the  committee  a  plain 
statement  of  the  origin,  the  charac- 
ter, and  the  objects  ofour  institution, 
to  show  them  that  its  end  was  hon- 
ourable, and  its  organization  lawful 
— >to  prove  that  it  arose  out  of  abso- 
lute necessity — that  at  the  period  of 
its  origin  the  laws  of  the  land  were 
altogether  inoperative  for  the  pro« 
tection  of  Protestants,  from  a  re- 
morseless and  implacable  conspiracy 
organized  under  the  title  of  defend- 
ers ;  and  that  by  the  combination 
which  was  effected  amongst  Protest- 
ants, by  means  of  the  Orange  Insti- 
tution, security  was  at  length  ob- 
tained, and  the  career  of  Papist 
terrorism  arrested. 

*'  We  were  enabled  to  put  upon 
record  some  facts  illustrative  of  the 
dreadful  state  of  the  country  before 
our  institution  arose;  and  also  to 
show  the  fearful  extent  of  the  con- 
federacy which  had  for  its  object  the 
extirpation  of  the'  Protestant  race 
and  name,  and  to  which  isolated  and 
defenceless  Protestants  so  often  fell 
obscure  and  un pitied  victims. 

"We  proved  (a  fact  still  further 
corroborated  by  the  witnesses  against 
us)  that  those  parts  of  Ireland  in 
which  our  system  prevails  are  sin- 
gularly contrasted  with  the  other 
parta  for  the  order  and  tranquillitj 


by  which  they  are  distinguished; 
that  Ulster  Is  conspicuous  for  the 
absence  of  those  offences  by  which, 
in  Connaught  and  in  Munster,  Ufa 
and  property  are  rendered  so  peril- 
ously insecure;  and  that  for  the 
quiet  and  security  for  which  it  \$  at 
present  remarkable,  it  is  indebted  to 
our  organization.  We  showed  from 
authentic  documents  that  Ulster, 
before  the  introduction  of  our  sys* 
tem,  was  the  most  disturbed  and  the 
most  disaffected  part  of  Ireland ;  and 
that  since  the  establishment  of  our 
system,  so  great  has  been  the  change, 
that  there  nas  never  been  occasion 
to  call  for  the  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  insurrection  act. 

'*  Our  laws  and  regulations  were 
referred  to  in  proof  of  the  Christian 
spirit  by  which  we  are  actuated ;  in- 
stances were  brought  forward  of  in* 
dividuals  having  been  expelled  from 
our  body  whose  only  offence  was  a 
violation  of  that  law  which  enjoina 
universal  charity;  and  we  defied 
our  enemies  to  produce  a  single 
instance  to  justify  the  very  errone- 
ous impressions  which  prevailed  to 
our  prejudice,  by  which  intolerant 
and  persecuting  sentiments  were  as« 
cribed  to  us— sentiments  directiy 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  order, 
and  most  abhorrent  to  the  feelinga 
of  our  members. 

"  And  here  our  adversaries  upon 
the  committee  interposed,  by  inti- 
mating that,  as  they  were  then  pre- 
pared to  go  on  with  their  case,  the 
further  examination  of  our  witnesses 
should  be  for  a  time  suspended. 
Our  friends  expostulated  against 
this,  as  beinff  not  only  unfair,  but 
contrary  to  what  had  been  expressly 
agreed  on ;  but  they  were  silenced 
by  the  proposition,  that  after  the 
evidence  against  us  had  been  heard, 
we  should  be  permitted  to  make  a 
rebutting  case — that  our  witnesses, 
who  were  then  dismissed,  should  be 
resummoned — and  that  we  should 
be  at  liberty  to  adduce  any  further 
evidence  which  might  be  available 
for  the  defence  of  our  institution. 

'*  The  brethren  are,  we  believe, 
aware  that  this  pledge,  on  the  part 
of  the  committee,  was  never  re« 
deemed.  The  remainder  of  the  ses- 
sion was  consumed  in  the  examina« 
tion  of  a  host  of  witnesses,  the 
known  enemies  of  the  institution, 
whose  object  it  was  to  blacken  our 
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character,  and  criminate  our  princi- 
ples ;  and  the  committee  closed  their 
labours  without  liaving  given  us  any 
opportunity  of  correcting  the  error 
or  refuting  the  calumnies  of  our  ill- 
informed  or  malevolent  accusers; 
and  thus  debarring  us  of  the  privi- 
lege of  making  known  the  whole  of 
our  case,  and  leaving  untouched 
many  points  which  would  have  sa- 
tisfied even  the  most  prejudiced 
of  the  excellency  and  utility  of  our 
institution. 

«(  We  were  prepared  to  prove^  by 
the  most  indisputable  facts,  that 
Protestant  emigration  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  materially  checked  by 
means  of  our  organization. 

^  We  were  prepared  to  prove, 
that  individuals  who  were,  when 
disconnected  with  us,  turbulent,  be- 
came, by  their  connexion  with  us, 
peaceable  and  mild;  and  that  the 
spirit  of  order  wrought  a  change  in 
their  demeanour  the  most  gratifying 
to  the  promoters  of  national  con- 
cord. 

'*  We  were  able  to  show  that  in 
many  instances  individuals  have  per- 
sonated Orangemen^  in  order,  by 
their  own  misdeeds,  to  bring  oblo- 
quy upon  our  institution. 

'*  We  were  prepared  to  prove  that 
many  outrages,  in  which  Orangemen 
were  said  to  have  taken  a'part,  were 
altogether  to  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  individuals  not  connected  with 
our  body,  and  which,  had  those  indi- 
viduals been  in  connexion  with  us, 
would  in  all  probability  never  have 
been  perpetrated ;  and  were  prepa- 
red to  show,  that  in  all  these  cases 
where  members  of  our  body  were 
concerned  in  acts  of  violence,  either 
grievous  provocation  or  self-defence 
might  be  pleaded  in  their  justifica- 
tion. We  were  prepared,  by  the 
most  unquestionable  evidence,  to 
give  the  committee  an  insight  into 
the  diabolical  system  of  Ribbon  ism, 
by  which  this  country  is  at  present 
distracted. 

"  We  were  prepared  to  show  the 
atrocious  and  treasonable  character 
of  this  conspiracy,  the  dreadful  na- 
ture of  its  oaths,  and  the  blood- 
thirsty malignity  of  its  denuncia- 
tions. We  were  prepared  to  show 
that  this  confederacy  is  not  confined 
to  the  lower  orders,  but  extends  to 
individuals  holding  a  respectable 
place  in  society,  and  in  some  instan- 


ces lays  claim  to  a  connexion  with 
Members  of  Parliament.  We  were 
prepared  to  prove  that  individuals  of 
great  consideration  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  organization  of  this 
band  of  miscreants  for  the  purpose  of 
forwarding  their  views  at  contested 
elections ;  and  that,  again,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Ribbon  men  have  availed 
Aemselves  of  the  countenance  thus 
afforded  for  the  purpose  of  consoli- 
dating and  extending  their  system 
until  It  has  now  reached  the  length 
and  the  breadth  of  the  land.  All  Uila 
we  had  witnesses  in  readiness  to 
prove;  and  when  it  is  considered, 
that,  to  many,  these  facts  would  have 
afforded  a  most  complete  justifica- 
tion of  our  institution,  and  that  much 
of  our  adversaries'  case  consisted  in 
attempts  by  indirect  second-hand 
and  hearsay  evidence  to  prove  that 
either  the  Ribbon  system  had  no 
existence  whatever — that  it  was 
confined  entirely  to  the  lowest  class 
of  the  peasantry,  and  that  no  person 
of  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  ever  was 
connected  with  it,  we  do  think  that 
we  have  much  reason  to  complain  of 
having  been  debarred  the  opportu- 
nity oT  putting  upon  record  a  plain 
statement  of  mdisputable  facts,  by 
which  the  most  confident  amongnt 
our  enemies  would  have  been  cou- 
founded. 

'*  After  all,  the  only  thing  in  the 
shape  of  an  imputation  which  could 
be  fastened  upon  us  was,  that  war- 
rants were  issued  to  hold  lodges  in 
the  army.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
show  that  mischief  had  arisen  from 
the  practice — no  attempt  was  made 
to  show  that  it  had  not  been  pro- 
ductive of  good ;  but  the  mere  fact 
of  a  discrepancy  between  what  was 
our  practice,  and  a  private  and  con- 
fidential communication  from  the 
Horse  Guards  to  commanding  offi- 
cers of  regiments,  of  which  we  were 
utterly  ignorant,  and  of  which  very 
little  seems  to  have  been  known  by 
those  who  ought  to  have  been  offi- 
cially acquainted  with  it,  was  laid 
hold  of  for  the  purpose  of  attempt- 
ing to  exhibit  us  as  the  subverters 
of  military  discipline,  and  dangerous 
tamperers  with  the  fidelity  of  the 
soldier.  Upon  this  subject  we  shall 
only  say,  that  we  are  wholly  un- 
conscious of  the  guilt  with  which 
we  are  charged,  and  that  those  by 
whom  the  accusation  has  been  made 
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hU  attestation  to  its  truth ;  and  we 
believe,  therefore,  firmly,  that  the 
facta  regarding  the  examination  and 
postponement  of  witnesses  were 
such  as  hare  been  stated. 

Before  offerine  any  remark  on 
these  facts,  we  think  it  advisable  to 
propose  to  the  reader  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  testimony  borne  in  be- 
half of  the  Orange  Society,  and 
against  it.  The  accusation  gene- 
rally stated  was,  that  the  Orange 
system  created  religious  bitterness 
and  contention;  the  defence  was, 
that  of  this  contention  it  was  not 
the  parent  but  the  offspring,  or,  to 
state  the  matter  less  antithetically, 
that  the  persecution  which  Protest 
tants  underwent  compelled  them  to 
associate  for  mutual  protection,  and 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  form  of  as- 


must  not  in  this  Instance  judge  of 
others  from  themselves,  as  they  are 
very  little  able  to  appreciate,  or  even 
to  conceive  the  reverence  with 
which  Orangemen  regard  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  upon  them  by  the  oath 
of  allegiance. 

^  We  may  add  that  the  committee 
concluded  their  labours  without 
making  any  report,  except  that  which 
sppears  In  the  publication  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  when  it  is  considered 
that  our  enemies  constituted  the 
majority  upon  that  committee,  and 
that  few  things  would  have  gratified 
them  more  than  to  be  able  to  make  a 
report  to  our  prejudice — when  it  is 
considered  that  their  witnesses  con* 
Bisted,  in  some  instances,  of  our  most 
virulent  opponents,  one  of  them  be- 
ing an  individual  who  had  been  em- 
ployed for  a  series  of  years  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association  to  con- 
duct prosecutions  against  us;  and 
others,  apostate  Orangemen,  who 
would  have  been  but  too  glad  to 
justify  themselves  for  their  deser- 
tion of  us,  as  well  as  to  gratify  their 
new  patrons  by  any  exposures  which 
might  depreciate  us  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public — we  think  that  we  do  not 
go  too  far  in  asserting  that  this  fact 
alone  must  go  a  great  way  in  con- 
vincing every  unprejudiced  mind  of 
the  unexceptionable  character  of  our 
institution." 

The  report  from  which  this  ex- 
tract has  been  taken,  was  read,  we 
perceive,  by  Henry  Maxwell,  Esq., 
M.P.,  secretary  to  the  Orange  Insti- 
tution in  Ireland,  and  a  member  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee.  We 
have  not  been  unobservant  of  Mr 
Maxweirs  public  conduct,  and  have 
been  induced  to  carry  our  enquiries 
iato  the  circumstances  of  his  pri- 
vate life.  We  have  seen  much  rea- 
son to  admire  the  ability  and  tempe- 
rance by  which  he  has  been  uni- 
formly distinguished,  and  are  confi- 
dent we  do  him  no  more  than  justice 
in  affirming  that  he  is  a  gentleman 
whom  any  party  must  rejoice  to 
rank  among  its  leaders  or  friends, 
and  whose  opposition,  adversaries 
confess,  has  never  betrayed  him  into 
an  unjust  or  dishonourable  action. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  attaching 
much  weight  to  the  circumstance 
that  so  upright  and  able  a  man  read 
the  passage  we  have  quoted,  and 
thus,  as  it  were,  doubly  subscribed 


sociation  adopted  was  vindicated  in 
the  tranquillity  induced  in  all  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  Orange  system  be- 
came established.  It  would  appear 
that  the  defence  thus  made  has  been 
very  generally  accounted  valid.  The 
committee,  although  numbering  a 
clear  majority  of  Mr  0*Conneli*8 
friends,  a  very  large  majority  of  mem- 
bers originally  adverse  to  the  Orange 
Society  dissolved  without  reporting 
any  opinion  on  the  subject  or  the 
evidence ;  and  we  have  been  given 
to  understand,  that  the  testimony 
reported  has  had  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing a  change  of  opinion  favour- 
able to  the  Orange  system  in  minds 
which  had  entertained,  previously, 
very  strong  prejudices  against  it. 

All  the  witnesses,  as  well  as  all 
historical  notices,  concur  in  dating 
the  origin  of  the  Orange  Association 
so  late  as  September  of  the  year 
1795.  Colonel  Blacker's  account  of 
the  incident  which  furnished  the 
occasion  of  forming  the  first  lodge, 
is  as  follows: — '*  A  large  body  of 
persons  called  *  Defenders,'  had 
made  an  irruption  into  a  district  of 
the  county  Armagh,  near  Loughgall 
—the  Protestanto  of  that  district  as- 
sembled to  oppose  their  progress. 
I  believe  their  principal  intention  was 
to  disarm  the  district— the  Protest- 
ants assembled  to  oppose  them,  and 
there  came  to  their  assistance  Protest- 
ants from  other  districts  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  from  the  neighbour- 
hooa  in  which  I  reside."  Before  pro- 
ceeding with  Colonel  Blacker's  state- 
ment, we  shall  cite  from  another  part 
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of  the  minutes  of  eyidence  an  ac* 
count  of  the  origin  of  the  body  called 
'*  Defenders,"  as  given  by  the  Rev. 
Mortimer  O'Sullivan.  "The  com- 
mencement of  the  system  Defender- 
ism  was  apparently  of  a  local  and 
personal  character,  rather  than  reli- 
gious or  political.  At  a  fair  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  I  think  the  fair  of 
Port  Norris,  there  was  a  pugilistic 
encounter  between  two  individuals, 
both  of  them  Presbyterians;  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  was  the  second  of  one 
of  these  men,  and,  it  was  said,  by 
aome  unfair  assistance  given  by  him 
to  the  person  whom  he  seconded, 
the  antagonist  was  overcome,  and 
severely  beaten.  In  consequence 
there  was  a  challenge  given  by  the 
vanquished  party  to  have  a  second 
encounter.  They  met  at  another 
fair,  numbers  crowded  in  on  either 
aide,  and  that  which  had  been  at  first 
a  duel,  became  enlarged  into  a  ge- 
neral fight.  After  various  encoun- 
sers  and  outrages,  associations  were 
formed  of  a  parochial  nature,  parish 
against  parish,  and  were  called 
Fleets—the  naval  war  was  then  in 
its  pride.  As  yet  there  was  no  visi- 
ble religious  distinction;  the  asso- 
ciations formed  were  Presbyterian, 
and  Roman  Catholics  conjointly,  but 
gradually  one  of  these  parties  be- 
came subject  a  good  deal  to  Roman 
Catholic  influence^  and  religious  or 
sectarian  acrimony  gave  a  new  cha- 
racter to  the  factions.  What  I  have 
stated  is  matter  of  history.  I  am 
•about  to  add  a  circumstance  which 
assisted  much  in  creating  divisions 
among  the  districts,  and  which,  I 
believe,  is  simply  traditional.  The 
associations  were,  as  I  have  already 
said,  called  *  Fleets.'  At  first  they 
were  distinguished  by  local  denomi- 
nations. One  was  the  Bawn  Fleets 
one  the  Nappuck  Fleet;  one  in  which 
two  districts  were  united,  and  which 
certainly  was  not  exclusively  Roman 
Catholic,  called  its  members  Defen- 
ders. Some  alarm  and  suspicion 
appear  to  have  been  caused  by  a 
title  given  to  one  of  those  Fleets, 
which  consisted  exclusively  of  Ro- 
man Catholics;  it  was  the  Brass 
FUeL  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  the 
▼owe]  e  is  pronounced  broadly,  and 
from  the  result  of  my  enquiries,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  name  was 
regarded  as  a  corruption  of  "  the 
Brest  Fleet,*'  and  as  indicating  the 


agency  of  French  influence.  It 
would  appear  that  there  was  a  great 
falling  off  of  the  numbers  of  the 
Presbyterian  party ;  and  that  to  pre- 
vent or  allay  suspicion,  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  Roman  Catholic  asso- 
ciations was  changed,  the  name  Brass 
Fleet  was  given  up,  and  that  of  De- 
fenders adopted."  We  now  proceed 
with  Colonel  Biacker's  statement. 
''  The  parties  skirmished,  if  1  may 
use  the  expression,  for  a  day  or  two, 
without  much  harm  being  done.  Mr 
Atkinson  on  one  side,  and  the  priest 
of  the  parish  on  the  other,  did  their 
best  to  reconcile  matters,and  thought 
they  had  succeeded,  as  the  Defend- 
ers had  engaged  on  their  parts  to  go 
away,  and  the  Protestants  to  return 
to  their  homes.  I  believe  both  par- 
ties were  sincere  at  the  time  in  their 
wish  to  separate;  and  that  they  were 
going  home  to  their  respective 
homes.  At  that  time,  as  I  under- 
stand, a  large  body  of  Defenders,  not 
belonging  to  the  county  of  Armagh, 
but  assembled  from  Louth,  Munagh- 
an,  and  I  believe  Cavan  and  Tyrone, 
came  down,  and  were  much  disap- 
pointed at  finding  a  truce  of  this  kind 
made,  and  were  determined  not  to 
go  home  without  something  to  repay 
uem  for  the  trouble  of  their  march. 
In  consequence,  they  made  an  attack 
on  the  house  of  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Winter,  at  a  place  called  the 
Diamond,  where  there  are  only  three 
or  four  houses.  Word  was  brought 
to  the  Protestants,  who  were  on  their 
return  home,  of  what  had  taken 
place.  They  returned  to  the  spot, 
attacked  the  Defenders,  and  killed  a 
number  of  them,"  &c  "  Waa  the 
first  Orange  Lodge  formed  then  ?  " 

"  It  was." 

The  account  thus  given  by  Colo- 
nel Blacker  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
first  Orange  Lodge,  agrees  with  the 
representations  of  other  witnesses, 
and  possesses  the  merit  of  being  the 
statement  of  one  who,  though  very 
young  at  the  time  when  the  occur- 
n-nce  took  place,  waa  old  enough  to 
have  a  distinct  remembrance  of  them, 
and  was  sufficiently  near  the  scene 
of  conflict  to  have  actually  witnessed 
its  termination.  The  country  was 
in  a  state  of  frightful  disorder,  and 
the  perfidy  in  which  the  truce  was 
violated,  supplied  the  last  compul- 
sion upon  the  Protestants  to  form 
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combinations  for  their  defence.  The 
statement  of  a  single  outrage,  which 
we  shall  take  from  the  evidence  of 


Colonel  Vemer,  may  serve  to  shovr 
of  what  nature  were  the  dangers 
against  which  they  had  to  guard, 
and  what  was  the  nature  of  the  spirit 
bj  which  their  enemies  were  ani- 
mated. 

**  Can  you  state,  from  your  Icnow- 
ledge,  the  occasion— the  origin — and 
the  period  of  the  Orange  Societies  ?  " 

^  The  first  formation  of  the  society 
was  in  1795.  Previously  there  were 
other  societies  existing — one  under 
the  name  of  Defenders,  consisting 
exclusively  of  Roman  Cattiolics. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  tai&ing 
arms  from  the  houses  of  Protestants, 
and  bodies  of  men,  called  Peep-of- 
day  boys,  went,  generally  early  in 
the  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
covering their  arms,  and  from  that 
circumstance  derived  their  name.  I 
think  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
opinion  became  general,  tiiat  there 
existed  a  decided  hostility  on  the 

?art  of  Roman  Catholics  towards  the 
*roteatants  of  the  country,  was  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  at  a 
place  called  Fork-Hill,  in  the  county 
of  Armagh." 
**  Can  you  state  the  date  of  that  ?  " 
^  It  was  in  the  year  1791.    The 
circumstance  made  an  impression 
on  my  mind.    I  heard  it  related  by 
my  father  several  times,  who  was  on 
the  Grand  Jury  when  the  trial  took 
place.    A  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Jackson  died,  and  demised  his  pro- 
perty to   religious    and    charitable 
purposes ;  and  required,  by  his  will, 
that  a  Protestant  colony  should  be 
established  upon  his  property  in  that 
part  of  the  country — it  adjoins  the 
county  of  Louth.    In  attempting  to 
do  to,  his  agent  was  frequently  shot 
at,  and  upon  one  occasion    had  a 
horse  killed  under  him.    Mr  Jack- 
son required  by  his  will  that  there 
should  be  four  schools  established 
for  the  purpose  of  the  education  of 
the  children  of  all  denominations  and 
persuasions.    In  the  attempt  to  esta- 
olish  this  colony,  the  persons  who 
came  to  reside  there  were  frequently 
threatened  by  the  Roman  Catholics* 
and  told  that  they  should  not  come 
Into  that  part  of  the  country.    One 
of  the  schoolmasters  had  also  been 
frequently  threatened.  One  evening 
his  bouse  was  entered.    1  am  not 


sure  whether  the  door  was  forced* 
or  if  he  opened  it  at  the  persuanion 
of  a  neighbour.  A  body  of  men  came 
in.  The  man,  aware  from  their 
threats  what  their  object  was,  con* 
cealed  his  wife  in  the  bed-curtain9« 
They  threw  him  down,  put  a  cord 
round  his  neck,  and  forced  his  tongue 
out^  which  they  cut  o]f\  and  then  cut  off 
the  joints  of  his  flvgers  joint  hy  joint* 
His  unfortunate  wife  screamed  out 
— they  took  her,  and  cut  off  with  a 
blunt  instrument  the  joints  of  herfinm 
gers — they  then  cut  off  her  breasts'-^ 
seized  her  son,  a  boy  of  thirteen 
years  old — cut  out  his  tongue^  and 
cut  off  the  calves  of  his  legs.  The  un- 
fortunate man  asked  if  he  had  ever 
injured  them.  They  replied  not — 
but  this  was  the  beginning  of  what  all 
of  his  sort  might  expect.  I  knew  the 
boy  afterwards;  he  lived  for  some 
years  on  my  property,  and  was  a 
yeoman  in  the  corps  which  my  fa- 
ther commanded,"  &c.  &c. 

'*  Was  the  country  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  establish  the  Protestant 
colony  a  well  populated,  or  a  wild 
and  desolate  country  ?  " 

"  A  wild  and  desolate  country,'* 
&c.  &c. 

''  Are  you  not  aware  that  the 
mountainous  districts  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  are  inhabited  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ?  " 

*'  I  think  the  majority  are  Roman 
Catholics.'*  ^ 

"  The  Protestant  colony  waMo  be 
planted   in   that  mountainous  dis- 
trict?" 
•*  So  I  understood." 
**  For  that  purpose  was  it  neces. 
sary  to  effect  what  is  called  a  clear- 
ing?" 
**  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.* 
^  That  would  naturally  be  a  source 
of  great  exasperation  ?  " 

**  I  have  not  said  that  it  was  so.  It 
might  have  been,  and  I  believe  was, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
colony  upon  land  which  was  then 
unoccupied." 

The  character  of  the  people  by 
whom  such  an  outrage  could  be 
perpetrated,  and  a  solemn  treaty 
so  flagrantly  violated,  affords,  as  it 
is  contended  on  the  part  of  the 
Orangemen,  a  sufficient  justification 
for  their  union.  The  argument  on 
their  part  is  stated  more  at  large  by 
the  Rev.  Mr  O'Sullivan,  froQi  whose 
evidence  we  shall  transcribe  It. 
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*'  I  saw  that*  the  north  of  Ireland, 
in  which  the  Orange  Societies  ex- 
tensively prevailed,  was  tranquil, 
and  I  saw  reason  to  believe  that  its 
tranquillity  was  owing  to  the  Orange 
institution.  As  to  the  general  fact^ 
that  the  north  of  Ireland  has  been 
tranquil,  that  life  and  property  are 
more  secure  there  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  outrages 
far  less  frequent  and  revolting,  it 
need  not  rest  on  the  testimony  of 
any  interested  individual.  Any  ho- 
nourable member  who  wiil  do  the 
Irish  Protestants  the  justice  to  en- 
quire into  their  case,  can  satisfy 
himself.  He  can  ascertain  what  is 
the  amount  of  military  force  requi- 
red in  the  north,  what  is  the  strength 
of  the  police ;  he  can  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  calendar  of  crime,  of 
coroners'  inquests,  of  judges'  charg- 
es ;  and  if  it  be  apparent  that  Ulster 
is  almost  wholly  free  from  outrage, 
and  that  there  has  been  a  species  of 
tacit  recognition  of  the  tranquil  and 
peaceable  state  of  that  province  in 
the  small  military  and  police  force 
stationed  in  it— a  recognition  conce- 
ded not  only  by  those  Governments 
which  might  be  considered  as  fa- 
vourable to  Prote8tant9,butby  Whig 
Governments  as  well  as  the  Tories 
— the  tranquillity  of  Ulster  cannot 
any  longer  be  disputed.  That  such 
testimonies  have  been  offered  in  its 
favour,  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  ho- 
norable member  to  satisfy  himself. 
I  not  only  saw  the  country  tranquil, 
but  had  reason  to  believe  that  its 
peacefulness  was  mainly  owing  to 
the  conduct  and  the  combination  of 
the  Orange  Societies.  I  found  that, 
from  the  year  1760,  when,  after  the 
landing  of  Thurot,  the  first  disturb- 
ances commenced  in  Ireland,  up  to 
the  year  179S,  Ulster  was  very  much 
disturbed  and  disaffected.  Its  cha- 
racter was  at  the  time  such  as  may 
be  known  from  a  passage  in  one  of 
Wolfe  Tone's  papers,  contained,  I 
think,  in  a  paper  found  on  Jackson, 
who  was  appointed  as  delegate  to 
France.  '  The  forces  necessary 
may  be  not  more  than  20,000,  nor 
less  than  10,000  men.  Suppose 
them  10,000;  7000  should  land  in 
the  west,  and,  having  secured  and 
fortified  a  landing  place,  should  ad- 
vance into  the  middle  of  the  coun- 
try. At  the  same  time  3,000  should 
land  immediately  at  the  capital,  and 


seize  on  all  the  stores,  and  such  per« 
sons  as  might  be  troublesome.  In 
that  event  uie  north  would  rise  to  a 
man.'  Such  was  the  character  of 
Ulster  in  1794.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year  following,  the  Orange 
Society  was  formed.  The  Rebellion 
took  place  in  1798;  and  in  1803» 
when  Russel,  a  man  of  very  popu- 
lar manners  and  strong  claims  upon 
the  good-will  of  the  people,  went 
down  to  try  whether  he  could  ex- 
cite insurrection  in  the  North,  to 
second  £mmet*s  attempt  in  Dub- 
lin, his  utmost  efforts  were  not  able 
to  procure  more  than  fourteen  fol- 
lowers. When  the  Orange  institu- 
tion became  organized,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  North  altered,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  thirty-four 
years  from  the  date  of  the  union 
with  England,  notwithstanding  the 
various  tumults  and  disturbances 
which  have  taken  place  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland,  there  never  haa 
been  an  application  of  the  Insurrec- 
tion Act  to  the  North,  nor  a  neces- 
sity for  it.  I  looked,  therefore,  up- 
on the  tranquillity  of  the  North,  and 
the  power  of  the  Orange  Society, 
as  not  merely  co-existing,  but  as 
connected  to  a  great  degree  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect;  and 
having  found  in  the  Society,  after 
the  strictest  enquiry,  no  ground  of 
offence,  either  from  the  disposition 
of  the  members  on  the  character  of 
llie  system,  I  looked  upon  it  that 
the  critical  circumstances  of  the 
times  demanded  of  me  the  joining 
myself  with  the  body.  I  do  not  at 
all  mean  to  say  that  I  consider  it 
unfit  for  a  clergyman  to  take  part 
in  politics  of  a  certain  description. 
I  look  upon  it,  that  where  the  per- 
manency of  a  religious  ministration 
is  threatened,  he  is  bound  to  take 
his  place  in  the  defence  of  the 
Church,  and  give  such  assistance  an 
he  can  render;  but  my  oursuits  had 
been  so  widely  estranged  from  every 
thing  of  a  political  character,  that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  I  consented 
to  their  being  interrupted.  There 
were  various  manifestations  of  dan- 
ger to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland; 
there  were  many  instances  in  which 
they  were  waylaid  and  assaulted,  in 
which  their  clergy  were  murdered ; 
there  were  some  instances  in  which 
the  clergy  were  driven  from  their 
glebes,  and,  in  short,  a  repetition  pf 
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the  aftme  species  of  atrocities   by 
which  the  south  of  Ireland  has  been 
disordered  at  the    time  when  the 
Whitebojr  system  prevailed ;  Protes- 
tant clergy  were   murdered,  they 
were  assaulted,  they   were   impo-* 
rerished.    The  fact  of  a  man's  being 
a  Protestant  clergyman  was  consi- 
dered a  sufficient  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  permitted  to  recover 
his  debts,  and  his  being  the  creditor 
was  held  a  sufficient  reason  why  the 
debtor  should  not  be  permitted  to 
pay.  This  seemed  to  indicate  clearly 
enough  a  hostile  purpose.  But  there 
were  warnings  of  a  still  more  striking 
character.    It  may  be  in  the  remem- 
brance of  many  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee,  that  in  the  summer 
of  1832,  signals  were  systematically 
conveyed  throughout  all  Ireland  with 
very  alarming  circumstances;  lighted 
turf  was  carried  from  the  house  of 
one  Roman  Catholic  to  another,  and 
the  whole  country  was  affrighted  at 
the  excitement  and  the  order  with 
which  in  the  dead  of  night  these 
symbols  were  borne  and  some  mys- 
terious message  conveyed.    In  any 
neighbourhood    where    Protestants 
and  Roman    Catholics  dwell  near 
each  other,  it  frequently  happened 
that  the  signal  was  given  at  the  door 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Protes- 
tant's door  being  next  to  it." 
**  In  what  county  was  that  ?  " 
*•  In  the  county  of  Tyrone.     This 
occasioned    a    very    considerable 
alarm:  a  door  was  knocked  at,  at 
midnight,   individuals  were    heard 
hastily  rising,  and  then  there  was  a 
person  from  that  house  despatched 
to  convey  the  signal  further.    The 
rapid  movements  of  parties  along  all 
the  roads  kept  the  alarm  of  the  Pro- 
testants alive ;   their   doors    were 
scarcely  in  any  instance  knocked  at, 
perhaps  in  none;  and  this,  where 
the  houses  are  very  close  and  nu- 
merous, and  where  those  of  Roman 
Ca^olics  and  Protestants  are  very 
commonly  joined,  required  conside- 
rable skill  and  arrangement:    the 
consequence  was  what   might   be 
expected — universal  alarm.    In  the 
house  of  every  Protestant  in   the 
county  some  one  person  kept  watch 
during  the  night,  and  apprehensions 
were  felt  that  there  would  be  an 
attempt  at  a  general  massacre.    An 
evasive   answer  from    one  of   my 
'  Roman  Catholic  parishioners  quick- 


ened my  suspicions ;  he  was  a  very 
intelligent  person,  and  one  from 
whom  I  would  have  expected  pru- 
dent conduct.  I  spoke  to  him  about 
these  signals,  and  expressed  my 
surprise  that  a  man  of  his  food  sense 
would  lend  himself  to  the  raifiing 
such  alarms  in  the  country.  It  was 
not  possible  for  him,  he  said,  to 
disobey,  when  the  priest  had  given 
him  an  order  to  perform  this  duty. 
On  the  following  Sunday,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergyman  not  only 
disclaimed  having  any  part  in  the 
affair,  but  pronounced  a  strong  cen- 
sure on  those  who  were  said  to  be 
engaged  in  it;  and  when  I  asked  my 
informant  why  he  had  deceived  me, 
I  found  from  the  hesitation  of  his 
manner  he  was  concealing  much 
more  from  me  than  he  had  made  me 
acquainted  with.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised, therefore,  that  among  my 
Protestant  parishioners  the  greatest 
possible  alarm  should  prevail,  or 
that  from  the  rumours  they  heard, 
and  the  conduct  of  their  Roman 
Catholic  neighbours,  they  were 
goaded  almost  to  madness.  In  such 
a  state  of  things,  in  a  district  where 
there  were  scarcely  any  resident 
gentry,  and  no  magistrate,  I  thought 
ft  an  indispensable  duty  that  I  should 
take  a  decided  part  in  advising  with 
the  most  influential  members  of  the 
Orange  Society,  and  I  soon  found  it 
was  my  wiser  course,  and  that  it 
involved  no  impropriety  to.  secure 
the  fullest  claim  upon  their  confi- 
dence by  becoming  one  of  their 
body,"  &c.  &c. 

From  these  extracts  may  be  ga- 
thered the  nature  of  the  arguments 
which  Orangemen  advance  in  their 
justification.  When  their  society 
was  instituted,  the  country  was 
disordered,  the  mass  of  the  people 
disaffected,  the  influence  of  a  foreign 
enemy  powerful,  and  the  Govern- 
ment weak.  Having  been  called  in- 
to existence  under  so  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, the  Orange  Society 
affirms  that  it  has  been  a  means  of 

S reserving  peace  and  maintaining 
Iritish  connexion.  By  its  officers, 
especially  in  the  evidence  of  Hugh 
H.  Baker,  Esq ,  it  is  boldly  and  with 
authority  stated,  and  letters  produ- 
ced in  confirmation  from  individuals 
of  hieh  respectability,  that  even  in 
districts  where  the  Roman  Catholics 
infinitely  outnumber  Protestants,  the 
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introductioa  of  Orange  lodges  has 
been  eminently  serviceable.  They 
have  been  a  restraint  on  general  out- 
ra£;e — they  bave  created  security  for 
life  and  possessions — and  they  have 
checked  the  melancholy  drain  of 
Protestant  emigration.  The  habits 
of  Protestants  lave  improved,  and 
tlie  violence  of  their  .assailants  has 
been  bridled.  From  Mr  Baker,  too, 
and  from  Stewart  Blacker,  Esq.— « 
from  whose  candid  testimony  all 
matters  relating  to  the  Orange  sys- 
tem can  be  understood — we  learn  the 
unsuspicious  circumstances  under 
which  military  warrants  were  issued; 
that,  in  truth,  at  one  period  of  Irish 
history,  Orangelsm  in  the  army  had 
been  very  strongly  encouraged ;  that 
warrants  had  recently  been  granted 
la  utter  ignorance  of  the  confidential 
military  order,  by  which  soldiers 
were  prohibited  from  receiving 
them ;  and  that  as  the  circumstance 
having  become  known,  steps  should 
be  taken  to  correct  the  evil  arising 
solely  from  ignorance  and  inadver- 
tence. When  it  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, that  all  which  was  known  of 
military  lodges  was  learned  from 
Orange  witnesses  frankly  stating 
all  that  they  knew,  and  producing  aU 
the  books*  belonging  to  their  insti- 
tution, it  will  be  conceded  that  if 
there  were  error  in  allowing  the 
military  to  hold  lodges,  the  Orange 
society  was  not  aware  that  it  had 
been  betrayed  into  error. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  thai  the 
statements  advanced  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Orange  society  were  in 
no  instance  contradicted  by  the  wit- 
nesses produced  against  them.  In 
many  and  most  important  particulars 
they  were  confirmed*  That  previous- 
ly  to  the  institution  of  the  Orange 
Bocietv,  Ulster  was  the  most  lawless 
and  distracted  part  of  Ireland ;  that 
its  cbndition  has  become  totally  al- 
tered since ;  and  that^  while  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Insurrection  Act  have 
been  repeatedly  applied  to  every 
other  part  of  the  country,  Ulsteri  for 
which  it  was  originally  passed  Into  a 
law,  has  never  been  in  a  state  to  re- 
quire it ;  that,  in  short,  previously 
to  1797,   the    year   in   which   the 


Orange  society  assumed  an  effective 
organization,  disorders  the  must  fear- 
ful, and  crimes  the  mobt  revolting, 
afilicted  the  northern  counties,  and 
that,  subsequently,  order,  tranquil- 
lity, submission  to  law,  and  security 
for  property  and  life,  have  distin- 
guished them,  are  facts  established 
by  witnesses  of  the  Oraoge  society 
on  the  testimony  of  impartial  or  ad- 
verse historians,  and  which  opposing 
witnesses  have  confirmed.  On  what, 
then,  does  any  question  remain  ?  If; 
wherever  the  Orange  institution  in 
Ireland  flourishes,  crime  is  little 
known;  if  districts  In  which  it  has 
taken  root  date  their  tranquillity 
from  its  institution,  and  remember 
their  disorders  as  having  subsided 
in  the  same  proportion  as  it  has 
grown  in  strength  ;  if  these  things 
are  admitted,  what  ground  of  enqui- 
ry remains  ?  It  remains  to  ascer- 
tain whether,  at  the  present  day,  the 
tranquillity  would  nut  be  more  com- 
plete if  no  Orangelsm  existed.  This 
IS  the  assertion  of  those  who  testify 
against  the  society.  We  shall  see 
wnether  their  representations  bear 
it  out. 

And  here,  in  the  first  place.  It  la 
necessary  to  observe,  that,  in  com- 
mon justice  to  an  accused  party,  the 
statements  of  their  ad  versaries  should 
be  carefully  and  jealously  examined. 
Aa advantage  rarely  if  ever  conceded 
to  those  who  criminate,  was  secured 
to  them.  They  were  privileged  to 
examine  such  witnesses  on  the  part 
of  the  Orangemen  as  Uiey  thought  it 
advisable  to  summon ;  thev  had  the 
opportunitv  of  contradicting  their 
testimony  if  it  were  in  any  particular 
defective  or  incorrect;  they  denied 
to  the  accused  a  similar  opportunity 
of  rebutting  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses they  produced  against  them ; 
they  did  this,  as  the  Orangemen  as- 
sert, in  a  report  of  which  Henry 
Maxwell,  M.  P.,  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  was  the  mover,  and  of 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  he 
must  have  have  been  cognizant,  in 
violation  of  a  clear  and  positive 
pledge  or  understanding;  their  state- 
ments, therefore,  in  accusation  of 
the  Orange    system,   must   be  re- 


*  So  ■erupulottt  wm  Secrttary  Swan,  that  in  complying  with  the  order  to  produce 
the  bookt  of  the  AicooUtloo,  he  brought  with  him  such  works  m  were  used  for  occa« 
sional  reference. 
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glided  with  auspicion^  aad  with  a 
recoUecUoa  of  that  portion  of  evi- 
dence which  the  accused  party  had 
in  reaerFe»  and  were  denied  the  op- 
portunhjr  to  produce.  It  ie  not  as 
OQ  behalf  of  (he  Orange  society  we 
■lake  this  observation.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  be  made  in  order  to  a  due 
coBsideradoQ  of  the  subject. 

Another  observatloni  also,  is  ne* 
cessary.  We  learn  from  the  Parlia- 
mentarj  Reports,  that  when  it  was 
prapoeed  to  place  the  honourable 
member  for  the  county  Armagh, 
Colonel  Vemer,  on  the  Committee, 
an  objectioD  was  made  on  the  ground 
of  hia  party  prejudices.  Mr  Shiel, 
we  befiere,  was  one  of  those  by 
whom  the  objection  was  made,  and 
we  percelTe  that,  although  the  en- 
quinea  of  the  Committee  were 
ditected  to  matters  of  which  Colo, 
nel  Yerner  must  have  considerable 
knowledge,  the  objection  was  suc- 
cessful. The  consequence  was  that 
witoeaaea  produced  to  depone  upon 
various  occurrences  hi  those  districts 
of  which  the  honourable  member 
had  peraQnal  knowledge  were  pro- 
tected from  his  cross-examination. 
The  reader  should,  so  far  as  he  has 
power,  supply  the  deficiency,  and 
he  should  also  take  in  as  among  the 
elemeata  of  his  judgment^  on  the 
entire  conduct  of  the  Committee,  the 
ezduaion  of  so  upright  an  individual 
as,  even  by  bis  political  opponents. 
Colonel  Yemer  is  acknowledged  to 
be.  If  the  rejection  of  him  were 
accidental,  or  justified  by  the  reasons 
assigned  for  it,  a  careful  attention,  it 
may  be  supposed,  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee,  might  compensate  the 
disadvantage  of  not  having  what 
would  have  proved  a  valuable  assist- 
anee ;  but  if  the  reasons  for  rejecting 
Colonel  Yemer  are  not  even  spe- 
cious, and  are  proved  to  be  such  as 
the  Committee  itself  thought  inap- 
plicable, the  circumstance  casts  a 
shade  of  more  than  ordinary  suspi- 
cion over  all  their  proceedings. 

There  are  two  aspects,  in  either  of 
which  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
appointed  to  enquire  into  ^e  Orange 
ayatem  could  be  regarded.  It  was  a 
jury  before  which  and  by  which  the 
case  was  to  be  tried,  or  it  was  a 
miniature  Parliament  in  which  con- 
tending parties  had  their  representa- 
tives. It  is  difilicult  to  determine  in 
which  of  tliese  lights  the  late  Com- 
mittee would  have  itself  regarded. 


The  rejection  of  Colonel  Vemer 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary character  is  disavowed ;  the 
admibsion  of  five  Roman  Catholic 
members  belies  the  notion  that  the 
impartiality  of  a  tribunal  or  a  jury 
is  asserted.  Perhaps  this  is  rash^ 
The  day  has  come  when  religious 
opinions  are  not  to  be  held  as  essen- 
tially connected  with  certain  party 
politics?  Perhaps.  But  a  passage 
iVom  a  speech  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  Mr  O'Con- 
nell,  was  placed  on  evidence,  which 
suggests  another  ground  for  excep- 
tion than  even  religious  prejudices. 
It  is  taken  from  a  speech  delivered 
by  that  gentleman  to  an  association 
in  Ireland,  subsequently  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee,  and  to 
Lis  having  commenced  acting  as  a 
member.  After  drawing  a  frightful 
picture  of  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
and  the  almost  intolerable  sufferings 
of  the  people,  he  says,  "  It  is  in  such 
a  state  of  things  that  the  fell  fiends 
of  Orangebm  exult.  That  infernal 
faction,  gloating  upon  the  vitals  of 
the  country,  rejoice  in  seeing  farms 
belonging  to  Popish  inhabitants  con- 
verted into  sterile  wastes,  &c.  &c 
Such  is  the  future  prospect  of  Ire- 
land from  the  Oranee  faction."  "  The 
Orange  faction  will  not  relax,"  &c 
&c.  These  passages  are  to  be  found 
in  the  evidence  ofthe  Rev.  Mortimer 
O'Sullivan,  delivered  on  the  26th  of 
May.  In  such  terms  Mr  0*Connell, 
acting  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, spoke  of  the  party  whose  case 
he  was  trying.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  notice  ot  the  Committee 
was  at  all  directed  to  them.  It  is 
certain  that  Mr  0*Connell  did  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from 
the  Committee  in  consequence  of 
having  spoken  them.  It  is  dso  cer- 
tain, tnat  in  the  capacity  of  a  judge 
or  a  juror,  in  a  cause  still  pending, 
he  could  not  have  so  prejudged  the 
case.  It  remains  to  determine  why 
Mr  O'Connell,  having  uttered  such 
language,  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  place  in  the  Committee,  and  why 
Colonel  Yemer  was  excluded.  We 
see  no  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
discrepant  decisions  except  this,  that 
the  good  old  plan  sufficed  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  party  which  recogni- 
sed Mr  0*Connell  as  their  leader 
and  the  Orangemen  as  their  adver- 
saries, was  the  party  which  had  the 
power.    It  is  right  that  the  reader 
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should  be  apprised  of  the  circum- 
etances.  He  will  pass  his  own  judg- 
ment upon  them. 

The  Committee  having  been  eo 
constituted  and  so  disposed,  refusing 
to  hear  the  reply  of  the  Orangemen 
to  charges  advanced  against  them — 
refusing  to  admit  Colonel  Verner  as 
a  member  of  their  body,  and  thus 
losing  the  benefit  of  his  assistance, 
and  his  local  knowledge  in  the  ex- 
amination of  witnesses — ^made  pro- 
gress in  the  work  of  collecting  proofs 
that,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
Orange  system,  the  tranquillity  of 
northern  districts  was  not  so  wholly 
uninterrupted  as  it  mieht  otherwise 
have  been.     The  eviaence  to  this 
effect  commenced  with  transactions 
in  the  year  1795,  and  continued  to 
the  present  day.     It  contains  the 
hearsay  testimony  of  one  individual, 
who  remembers  to  have  heard  his 
aunt  say  that  a  Roman  Catholic,  of 
the  name  of  Daniel  Conegan,  was 
murdered  forty  years  ago — of  an« 
other  who  remembers  the  execution 
of  a  Protestant  named  Bell  for  an 
attempt  to  commit  murder  in  1801 — 
of  another  who  remembers  that  a 
man  named  Riley  was  hanged  for 
murder,  and    that   a  Presbyterian 
congregation  (who  believed  him  in- 
nocent, and  who  thought  their  minis- 
ter had  betrayed  him  by  promising 
him  a  character  before  he  had  sur- 
rendered to  take  his  trial,  and  then, 
when  the  trial  came,  deserting  him, 
and  refusing  to  keep  his  promise) 
closed  their  church  against  one  whom 
they  accounted  unworthy  to  be  their 
instructor ; — and  of  another  witness 
who  had  been  an  agent  in  conduct- 
ing prosecutions  on  behalf  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association,  who 
tells  of  one  or  two  outrages,  but 
describes  himself  as  **  having  a  bad 
memory,  a  shocking  bad  memory," 
and  whose  judgment  of  himself  we 
respect  too  highly  to  deny  hia  evi-* 
dence  the  benefit  of  it,  even  had  it 
such  qualities,  which  it  has  not,  as 
might  otherwise  debar  it  from  the 
shelter  of  oblivion.     Such  are  the 
records  of  crime  in  the  province  of 
Ulster  during  the  forty  years  in  which 
the  Orange  confederation  has  exist- 
ed.   What  a  mockery  it  must  have 
seemed  to  Mr.  Shiel,  who,  during 
one  of  the  months  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee was  sitting — we  name  at  ran- 
dom the  month  of  August— learned, 
or  could  learn,  that  twelve  murders 


were  perpetrated  In  the  county  be 
represents — perpetrated,  no  doubt, 
by  Roman  Catholics,  and  exceeding, 
in  a  four-fold  proportion,  all  that 
had  been  commuted  by  Protestants 
throughout  the  entire  province  of 
Ulster,  and  during  the  troubled  pe- 
riod of  the  last  torty  years.  What 
a  subject  for  a  political  moralist  to 
descant  on  I  No  wonder  tha^  Roman 
Catholic  members  should  have  al- 
lowed the  repeated  allusions  to  the 
state  of  crime  in  the  south  and  weat 
of  Ireland  to  pass  without  comment 
or  question. 

But  there  was  one  wholesale  mea- 
sure of  religious  persecution  with 
which  the  Orangemen  are  charge- 
able. To  them  is  attributable  the 
expulsion  of  Roman  Catholics  from 
Ulster  in  the  year  1795.  Againat 
them  were  directed  the  inrectives 
of  Lord  Gosford,  In  that  year  eo- 
vernor  of  the  County  Armagh,  In* 
vectives  which  have  frequently  been 
cited  as  having  the  Orange  system 
for  their  object.  We  suppose  that 
the  hardiest  adventurer  in  crimi- 
nation will  not  again  adduce  these 
invectives  as  evidence.  The  son  of 
the  nobleman  who  uttered  them  was 
examined  at  length.  With  every  good 
disposition  to  convict  the  Orange 
system,  his  evidence  was  made  con- 
ducive to  its  complete  exculpation. 
The  address  of  his  lordship's  father 
was  shown,  and  proved  to  have  no 
reference  to  the  Orange  system, 
which  had  barely  begun  to  exist 
when  it  was  spoken^which  had 
been  called  out  by  the  very  circum- 
stances of  the  times  which  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  address,  and  which 
became  so  effectual  in  correcting  the 
evils  of  which  the  occasion  for  the 
noble  lord's  compldnt  arose,  that  the 
Orangemen  can  now  appeal  boldly 
to  the  address  of  Lord  Gosford,  as 
showing  what  Ulster  was  before  the 
institution  was  framed,  and  to  the 
condition  of  that  province  for  the 
last  forty  years,  as  attesting  the  cha- 
racter of  their  society. 

It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to 
transcribe  the  document  to  which 
we  allude.  A  few  extracts  from 
Lord  Gosford's  evidence  relating  to 
it,  may  not  prove  unacceptable. 

*'  Your  lordship  was  examined 
yesterday  respecting  a  speech  re- 
ported to  have  been  delivered  by 
your  father  in  the  year  1795 ;  will 
your  lordship  have  the  goodness  to 
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take  the  book  in  which  that  speech 
is  reported;  there  was  a  series  of 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  magis- 
trateSy  and  signed  bj  the  names  of 
seTeral  persons.  Your  lordship  gare 
evidence  respecting  the  gentlemen 
whose  names  were  signed,  some 
who,  jou  stated,  were  staunch  Pro- 
testantfly  and  others  who  became 
bishops-— does  your  lordship  find  any 
Presbyterians  among  them  ?'* 

**  I  cannot  speak  positively  to  the 
fact,*'  &c.  &c. 

*'  Does  your  lordship  see  in  that  the 
names  of  any  who  either  were 
Orangemen  at  that  time,  or  became 
Orangemen  afterwards ?"  "I  do.  I 
rather  think  Robert  Bernard  Spar- 
row was  an  Orangeman." 

'*  He  was  a  connexion  of  your  lord- 
ship's?" 

*'  Ht9  was  a  brother  of  Lady  Cos- 
ford's." 

*'  Does  your  lordship  perceive  any 
other  who  afterwards  was  an  Orange- 
man ?  " 

'*  James  Vemer,  I  think — but  I 
am  speaking  from  conjecture — and 
Stewart  Blacker,'*  &c.  &c. 

"  Iq  that  speech  of  the  late  Lord 
Gosford,  your  lordship's  father,  there 
was  the  passage, '  A  lawless  banditti 
have  constituted  themselves  judges 
of  this  new  species  of  delinquency. 
Does  your  lordship  imagine  the 
persons  pointed  at  in  that  passage, 
the  lawless  banditti,  were  Orange- 
men ?" 

*'  I  believe  I  stated  before  that  I 
cannot  say  they  were  Orangemen," 

&C.  &C. 

"  Your  lordship  did  not  mean  to 
intimate  that  the  parties  pointed  at 
in  that  speech  were  Oraagemen  ?  " 

**  No— I  am  sure  I  did  not  intend 
to  give  any  such  evidence  I'l  merely 
stated  that  they  were  Protestants ; 
and  I  stated  that  I  did  not  know 
whether  Orangemen  had  extended 
so  far^I  spoke  to  the  impression  I 
had,"  &c  &c 

**  Is  your  lordship  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  the  Orane^emen  were 
Churchmen  at  the  institution  of  the 
order  ?  " 

**  I  have  understood  originally  that 
the  Orangemen  were  composed  of 
Churchmen,"  &c  &c. 

"  Does  not  your  lordship  think  it 
improbable  that  Mr  Sparrow,  your 
relative,  the  father  of  CoL  Vemer  and 
Dean  Blacker,  and  those  gentlemen 
would   have    become   Orangemen 


themselves,  if  they  had  thought  the 
Orange  Association  was  properly  to 
be  designated  a  lawless  banditti  ?  " 

**  It  certainly  would  be  a  very  sur- 
prising thing  if  they  did,  after  signing 
such  a  paper  as  that." 

"  Taking  all  these  circumstances 
into  consideration,  and  tiie  fact  that 
there  never  was  an  Orange  Lodge  in 
Ireland  till  September  1795,  that  the 
speech  in  question  delivered  by  your 
lordship's  father  was  delivered  in 
December  1795,  three  months  after 
the  first  Orange  Lodge  was  formed, 
and  considering,  that  upon  this  oc« 
casion  to  the  resolutions  were  aflSxed 
the  signatures  of  the  three  gentlemen 
referred  to,  does  not  your  lordship 
think  the  great  probabilities  are 
that  the  reference  by  your  lordship's 
father  to  this  lawless  banditti  must 
have  been  to  the  Peep-o'-day  Boys, 
and  not  to  the  Orange  Institutions  ?" 

*'  I  have  stated,  that  I  could  not 
speak  positively  to  the  Peep-o'-day 
Boys ;  my  belief  is,  that  it  alluded  to 
Protestants,  but  under  what  name  or 
title  they  were,  I  cannot  say." 

"  Is  it  probable,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  circumstances  refer- 
red to,  that  the  reference  could  be 
to  the  Orange  Institution  ?  " 

"  If  so,  there  is  a  great  inconsis- 
tency in  it  certainly,"  &c.  &c. 

"  Your  lordship  was  pressed  yes- 
terday with  a  question,  whether  the 
persons  who  did  this  were  not  con- 
sidered to  be  Orangemen ;  your  lord- 
ship*s  answer  was : — *  I  should  think 
they  were  considered  Orangemen  ?'" 

**  If  I  said  they  were  considered 
Orangemen,  I  meant  the  violent  Pro* 
testant  party ^*  &c.  &c. 

"  What  your  lordship  meant  to 
convey  was,  that  they  were  consi- 
dered to  be  Protestants  who  had  done 
this?" 

"  Yes,"  &c.  &C. 

**  The  fact  is,  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  commotion  in  Ireland 
in  matters  of  this  sort,  and  that  the 
term  was  applied  to  persons  who 
were  not  Orangemen  at  all  ?  " 

**  That  may  be  the  case." 

**  Do  not  people  frequently  impute 
transgressions  supposed  to  be  com- 
mitted by  Protestants  to  Orangmen, 
calling  them  the  Orange  faction  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

This  cross-examination,  we  con- 
ceive, requires  no  comment  As  to 
the  fact,  the  compulsory  flight  as 
it  was  called  of  Roman  Catiiolicsi 
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it  was  explained  in  the  Iritk  HcNiie 
of  Commons  bf  Mr  Veniert  wliose 
apeedi  wae  givMi  in  evidence  by 
Go^  Vemer,  his  son,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  fear  of  the  law  had 
much  more  to  do  with  the  flight 
than  dread  of  Peep-of-day  Boys  or 
Orangemen.  The  fact  seems  to 
have  been,  as  indeed  Wolfe  Tone's 
Memoirs  make  abundantly  clear* 
that  multitudes  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  Armagh  were  implicated  in  a 
treasonable  conspiracy,  and  their 
flight  was  no  more  than  an  endea- 
vour to  hide  from  justice.  Our 
country  made  an  unhappy  acquisi- 
sition  of  many  who  l>ecame  denizens 
of  Glasgow— others  betook  them- 
selves to  the  west  of  Ireland  and 
joined  the  French  troops  at  their 
landing,  but  no  challenge  was  effec- 
tual to  overcome  the  prudent  caution 
of  parliamentary  and  popular  de- 
claimers  on  Protestant  violence,  so 
as  to  extort  the  name  of  even  one 
aggrieved  fugitive.  So  perilous  was 
the  undertaking  to  advocate  their 
cause— so />ec«/iar  the  circumstances 
of  the  clientship. 

Lord  Gosford's  admission,  that 
Orangemen  are  frequently  unjustly 
accused,  had  a  remarkable  fulfil- 
ment in  A  Parliamentary  paper  pro- 
duced and  alluded  to  on  the  Com- 
mittee before  which  his  lordship 
was  examined.  The  paper  is  headed, 
*'  Copy  of  the  proceedings  bad  at  an 
investigation  at  Armagh,  on  the  trans- 
actions which  took  place  in  that 
town  and  neighbourhood  on  the  loth 
January  last,  and  the  following  week, 
during  which  period  several  houses 
in  that  town  were  attacked,  and 
fourteen  Cat/wUc houses"  (/  /  /)— the 
reader  may  stare,  but  the  words  are 
so — '*  Catholic  houses  burned  in  the 
neighbourhood  by  a  body  of  Orange- 
men :  together  with  the  several  pa- 
pers connected  therewith.'*  Such  is 
the  heading  of  these  papers ;  and, 
memorabile  dictu — we  nave  entitled 
ourselves  to  speak  by  enduring  the 
perusal  of  them  —  throughout  the 
entire  there  is  nothing  which  casts  a 
shadow  of  suspicion  on  the  Orange- 
men as  concerned  in  the  sacrilege 
upon    the    "  Catholic    houses.*' — 


On  the  contrary,  the  only  witnesses 
who  spoke  upon  the  subject  with  any 
distinctness,  swore  that  they  did  not 
believQ  the  parties  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  outrage  to  be  Orange- 
men, and  gave  good  reasons  for  their 
unbelief.  But  the  framer  of  the 
motion  which  produced  the  papers 
thought  little  of  the  inconsistency 
between  the  book,  the  tide,  and  Lord 
Gosford,  who,  in  his  letters  to  the 
Irish  government,  which  appear  in 
.the  same  returns,  adopts  languaga 
similar  to  that  of  the  accuser  who 
moved  for  returns,  and  spoke  so 
sensibly  of  Orange  outrages  and 
Catholic  houses,  would,  no  doubt^ 
had  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  good 
cross-examination,  thankfully  have 
corrected  his  unadvised  and  unme- 
rited accusation,  and  said,  that  al« 
though  he  wrote  Orangemen,  ha 
meant  no  more  than  Protestants. 
The  reader  may  be  pleased  to  sup- 
pose the  change  effected,  and  to  think 
this  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
Orange  body  are  confessed  to  liave 
been  accused  unjustly. 

We  dismiss  this  subject  We  as- 
sent to  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr 
Colquhoun,*  and  firmly  believe,  that 
if  the  Orangemen  of  Ireland  are  de- 
sirous of  defending  themselves 
against  every  aspersion  in  a  manner 
which  shall  be  most  effectual,  they 
need  only  publish  the  evidence  of 
the  most  uncompromising  enemy  of 
their  system,  the  noble  Lieutenant 
of  the  County. Armagh.  His  con- 
strained and  ample  acknowledgments 
of  their  individual  worth,  his  eulogy 
on  the  excellence  of  the  rules  of  the 
society,  his  confession  of  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  districts  in  which  they 
prevail,  would  be  invaluable  to  their 
cauBo ;  but  there  are  other  circum- 
stances also  to  be  gathered  from  his 
lordship^s  evidence,  which  are  of 
no  little  moment  in  deciding  the 
question  as  to  the  necessitv  of  Pro- 
testant organization.  The  nolile 
lord  is  asked  whether  he  is  aware 
of  processions  of  Ribbonmen,  and 
he  declares,  that  he  ''  has  no  doubt 
of  their  marchings  and  meetings  on 
St  Patrick's  Day.*'  He  is  asked  if 
he  is  aware  of  the  practice  of  bon- 


*    See  the  tract  poblitlied  under  the  direction  of  the  Protestant  AMoeistioo  In 
Glstgow,  bj  J.  C.  ColquhouD,  £aq.  of  KlllermouDt.    It  oontisCt  of  bat  forty  psfct, 
and  copislns  a  mus  of  nutter  which  ws  rarely  rsnember  te  bsvs  £i»and  oomprttscd 
and  distinctly  slated  within  sa  narrow  a  sompsas. 
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fires  and  rejoiciDgs  on  St  John's  dif 
alao^  and  be  replies,  "  Yes,  thnt  has 
been  as  long  as  IreeoUeet  any  thing." 
He  is  askedk  *  Is  your  lordship 
aware  of  an  instance  in  which  they 
hnve  been  interfered  with  by  Pro- 
tsstants?"-^and  his  answer  is  **No." 
So  much  for  the  abstinence  of  the 
Orange  body. — For  the  disposition 
of  those  whom  they  have  reason  to 
dread : — Lord  Gosford  was  examined 
with  reference  to  an  outrage  perpe* 
trated  on  a  man  suspected  of  a  de? 
sign  to  become  a  Protestant—"  Did 
jour  lordship  hear  that  he  was  set 
upon  and  stabbed  for  going  to  church 
vdth  his  wife,  because  she  was  a 
Protestant?"  The  answer  is— <<  I 
did  hear  thai,  but  I  afterwards  heard 
some  explanation  about  it;  it  ap- 
peared, to  the  best  of  my  impression, 
and  saUsfied  me,  tiiat  there  was  some 
ether  cause  that  migtu  be  a  part  of  it, 
for  any  thing  I  can  «ay,"  &c.  ^  Can 
your  lordship  state  what  that  was  ?  " 
**  No,  indeed,  I  cannot"  We  lean 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr  Jones^  that 
the  crime  respecting  which  Lord 
Gosford  gave  these  answers,  was 
committed  during  an  investigation 
into  party  riots,  at  which  his  lord- 
ship presided,  and  where  Mr  Jones 
assisted  him.  We  learn  that  Mr 
Jones  went  to  see  the  wounded  man, 
but  neither  from  the  noble  lord  nor 
hb  assistant  do  we  learn  that  the 
case  received  that  consideration 
which  its  great  importance  merited, 
and  which  was  necessary  in  order  to 
satisfy  Protestants  that  their  wrongs, 
as  well  as  their  offences,  were  ob- 
jects of  attention  to  the  government 
of  the  country.  Lord  Gosford  con- 
fesees  that  a  magistrate  of  his  county 
suffered  his  temper  so  to  prevail 
over  all  sense  of  decency,  as  to  be 
guilty  of  an  assault  on  a  clergyman, 
and  he  has  not  stated  that  any  no- 
tice was  taken  of  this  grave  offence; 
but  he  declares,  that  simply  for  the 
crime  of  being  in  the  street  where 
Protestants  burned  in  effigy,  this 
(were  we  writing  where  Romish 
law  prevailed,  we  should  say  sacri- 
legious) violator  of  the  peace,  a  ma- 
gistrate, otherwise  void  of  offence, 
was  deprived  of  the  commission  of 
the  peace.  Assuredly,  if  this  be  the 
species  of  countenance  and  protec- 
tion sfforded  to  Protestsnts  and  their 
church,  the  time  for  dissolving  the 
Orange  confederation  is  not  yet 
dearly  discernible. 


In  truth,  the  solitary  ground  of 
complaint  against  the  Orange  system 
which  has  been  insisted  on  is,  that 
it  occasions  those  processions  by 
which  the  peace  of  the  country  is 
said  to  be  disturbed.  As  men  and 
citiaens  entitied  to,  and  receiving, 
warm  eulogies  from  their  adver- 
saries, including  even  Lord  Gosford, 
who  confesses  that  they  are  a  bpdy 
of  men  of  whom  any  government 
ought  to  be  proud— it  is  only  as 
members  of  an  institution  by  which 
pubUe  processions  are  encouraged, 
that  they  are  to  be  condemned  We 
do  not  at  present  enter  into  an  ex»- 
mination  of  this  difficult  part  of  the 
subject  We  by  no  means  admit 
that  the  policy  of  discouraging  pro- 
cessions is  clear,  while,  yet,  we  are 
alive  to  their  ii^urious  consequences. 
It  is,  however,  rather  unreasonable 
to  impute  them  to  the  Orange  sys- 
tem. It  has  been  proved  that  for- 
merly there  were  three  anniversaries 
publicly  celebrated  by  Irish  Protest- 
ants, while  there  is  now  but  one.  It 
appears,  also,  that  the  Orangemen, 
instead  of  adopting  as  their  public 
day  that  of  their  own  triumph  over 
treachery  and  violence,  September 
21,  selected  a  day  which  Roman  Ca- 
tholics were  in  the  habit  of  comme- 
morating, and  which  was  thus  proved 
to  be  inoffensive.  It  has  been  esta- 
blished beyond  controversy,  that  they 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  opposing  the 
demonstrations  which  Roman  Ca- 
tholics make  on  the  days  in  which 
they  think  proper  to  assemble,  and 
it  might  have  been  reasonably  con- 
jectured, that  if  they,  on  their  festive 
occasions*  are  opposed,  it  must  be 
because  tiiere  is  a  hatred  to  the  prin- 
ciples they  display,  such  as  cannot 
easily  be  appeased.  Those  who  now 
assault  Orangemen  in  their  public 
displays,  snd  who  conduct  their  own 
processions  without  molestation, 
might  carry  their  violence  farther, 
and  attack  in  their  houses  those 
whom  they  had  persecuted,  until 
they  gave  up  all  that  was  once  pro- 
nounced offensive,  and  whose  very 
existence  in  the  land  would  soon  be 
proclaimed  the  unpardonable  offence. 
But  admitting  for  a  moment  that 
the  processions  ought  to  be  given 
up,  can  it  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the 
gentiest  means,  consistent  with  the 
execution  of  a  severe  duty,  ought  to 
be  those  emplpyed  to  inake  a  new 
and  rigorous  law  reasserted?  A  bod^ 
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of  men,  who  are  confessed  to  have 
saved  Ireland  from  revolt  and  ruin, 
commemorate  a  daj  of  proud 
triumph  in  the  manner  thej  have 
been  taught  and  encouraged  to  cele- 
brate it  from  their  earliest  days  to 
the  declining  years  of  life.  Surely 
some  respect  should  be  paid  to  their 
natural  prejudices,  when  they  are 
required  to  forsake  the  once  honour- 
ed custom.  But  who  were  the  indi- 
viduals selected  for  the  delicate  task 
of  such  dissuasion.  One  is  accused, 
on  oath,  of  ostentatiously  parading 
ensigns  of  treason  for  the  cruel  pur- 
pose of  irritating  Orangemen,  and 
the  charge  remains  uncontradicted. 
He  is  constrained  to  confess  that  he 
rushed,  unprovoked,  into  an  indecent 
altercation  with  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man, and  when  oflfended  by  the  re- 
ply he  extorted,  actualjy  proceeded 
to  the  barbarous  rudeness  of  stri- 
king him  in  the  public  street.  He 
was  known  to  the  Lord-lieutenant 
of  his  county  to  have  perpetrated 
this  enormity,  and  he  sees,  and  the 
country  sees,  two  magistrates,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  impartial  gentle- 
men, dismissed  from  their  office  on 
frivolous  pretences,  and  he,  the 
striker  of  the  clergyman,  is  seen 
to  be  a  magistrate  still.  Surely  it 
is  not  on  a  temper  like  this  we 
can  rely  for  judicious  management 
of  a  difficult  commission.  This 
person's  name  is  Handcock.  An- 
other individual  Inspector  of  Po- 
lice, Sir  Frederick  Stoven,  murmurs 
against  the  moderation  of  a  magis- 
trate who  prefers  advice  to  the  wan- 
ton employment  of  force — Sir  Fre- 
derick would  make  use  of  cannon  to 
disperse  a  party  who  yield  to  reason 
and  withdraw — Sir  Frederick  is  no 
conciliator — Captain  Duflf,  chief  con- 
stable, having  felt  mortified  at  a 
casuiJ  expression  of  Colonel  Vemer, 
deliberately  ffoes  to  his  lodgings, pro- 
vides himself  with  pistols,  comes 
forth  to  throw  himself  in  the  way 
of  the  gentleman  whose  cool  rebuke 
appears  to  have  maddened  him,  and 
boastfully  proclaims,  even  after  pas- 
sion had  time  to  subside,  that  had 
Colonel  Vemer  resented  by  a  blow 
the  language  he  used,  "  by  the  living 
G — ,  he  would  have  shot  him. ' 
Another  of  these  gentlemen  has  the 
office  assigned  to  him  of  taking  down 
a  flag  from  the  church,  and  actually 
i^roceeds  on  his  mission  at  the  time 


of  public  worship,  enters  the  church 
while  the  congregation  are  engaged 
in  prayer,  to  alarm  and  insult  them. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate 
the- acts  of  intemperance  and  insult 
by  which  the  Protestants  and  Orange- 
men have  been  wantonly  provoked. 
These  instances  are  inadequate  sam- 
ples. 

On  the  whole^  the  impression  left 
on  our  minds  is,  that  the  Orange  in- 
stitution, or  some  similar  confedera- 
tion of  Protestants,  is  necessary  in 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland.  That 
country  is  not  in  a  state  to  be  go- 
verned by  British  law.  Neither  the 
character,  nor  the  religion,  nor  the 
opinions  of  the  people,  are  favour- 
able to  its  operation ;  and  the  con- 
sequence inevitably  follows,  that 
loyal  men  must  fall  victims  to  the 
confederacy  by  which  law  is  over- 
borne, or  must  combine  to  maintain 
their  own  rights,  and  in  their  own 
collected  strength  seek  their  protec- 
tion. They  have  done  so  in  Ulster, 
and  Qod  has  prospered  their  endea- 
vours. They  dwelt  in  a  country  in 
a  state  of  distraction— they  insti- 
tuted the  Orange  Society,  and  Ulster 
has  been  converted  into  a  province 
which  vies  with  England  in  order 
and  security.  The  Orange  system 
has  of  course  attracted  the  enmity 
of  England^s  enemies.  O^Conneli 
first  mittered  its  members  in  terms 
of  most  obsequious  adulation.  He 
was  taunted  with  this  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Colonel  Verner,  and 
by  his  silence  admitted  the  truth  of 
the  accusation.  When  he  found  they 
were  not  to  be  cajoled,  he  sought 
their  overthrow,  and  he  has  esta- 
blished beyond  controversy  their 
title  to  be  respected  and  cherished. 
It  would  to  us  be  a  source  of  re- 
joicing to  think  the  hour  come  when 
all  political  societies  might  be  mer- 
ged in  one,  that  in  which  all  subjects 
felt  a  common  interest  in  upholding 
law — but  we  are  sure  the  time  for 
such  general  amalgamation  has  not 
come — and  we  therefore  sincerely 
desire  that  the  Orange  institution, 
or  some  equally  eflfective  Protestant 
organization,  will  spread  and  be  esta- 
blished, in  Ireland  at  least  (and  we 
doubt  whether  it  be  not  in  all  parts 
of  the  kindom  desirable),  as  a  ne- 
cessary supplement  to  the  British 
constitution. 
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THB  TBOJAN  U0R8B  ;  OR  SIEGE  OF  TSOY  EXPLAINED. 


There  is  not  a  record  of  antiquity 
that  has  puzzled  the  learning,  the 
iearnedy  or  the  unlearned  of  man- 
Icind,  more  than  the  *'  Tale  of  Troy 
divine."  Philosophers,  hlBtorians, 
aotiquarians,  politicians,  geograph- 
ers, nave  all  in  vain  attempted  to 
crack  the  nut,  but  none  have  reached 
the  kernel.  Yet  this  tale  has  maiDly 
influenced,  or,  indeed,  brought  about 
the  great  transactioDS  of  the  world. 
It  has  formed  the  character  of  sage 
and  warrior.  Have  we  not~Bvery 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  alone  (:£fect- 
ed  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and 
that  it  sent,  fresh  from  its  psges,  its 
quota  of  heroes  to  Waterloo  r  The 
universal  interest  has  caused  keen 
enquiry  and  deep  research.  Volumes 
have  been  written  upon  the  results, 
yet  nothing  but  perplexity  of  opinion 
remains.  Thoueh  the  great  Latin 
poet  and  historian  tells  us  plainly 
"  Troy  was  "  (Troja  fuit),  yet  its 
very  existence  nas  been  doubted  by 
some,  and  denied  by  others. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity 
of  those  who  mainudn  that,  with  the 
classics  generally,  it  is  a  monkis>h 
forgery,  nor  of  those  who  would 
treat  it  as  the  worthless  legend  of 
an  old  almanack.  There  are  many 
who  make  a  boast  of  wisdom,  that 
will  deny  assent  to  any  thing  but 
what  comes  from  their  own  brains; 
Anaxagoras  was  not  the  only  philo- 
sopher who  swore  that  snow  was 
black.  But  I  do  enter  a  protest 
against  the  wholesale  cutting  and 
slashing,  maiming  and  mutilating, 
that  the  wondrous  relics  of  antiquity 
are  subjected  to  in  the  German 
schools  of  historical  reform ;  and  I 
flatter  myself,  I  shall  deserve  more 
than  thanks  at  tfie  hands  of  the  lite- 
rary and  unliterary  world,  if  I  can 
recover  for  the  ancient  Homeric  and 
Virgilian  almanacks  their  legitimate 
Troy-weight.  I  have,  to  my  own 
entire  satisfaction,  established  a 
theory  that  solves  every  difficulty. 
I  have  tried  by  it  the  roost  plausible 
and  specious  objections ;  and  though 
they  have  been  beautiful,  and  pre- 
cious to  the  eyes  of  critics  as  Cleo- 
patra's pearl,  they  have  left  not  a 
nlm  behind  them  in  the  solution. 

This  theory  will  have  little  charm 
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for  the  unintelligible  school.  Jeremy 
Bentbam,  if  he  were  living,  would 
not  look  at  it,  nor  will  any  of  the 
Benthamites ;  and  this,  I  say,  is  its 
recommendation — for  it  is  simplicity 
itself,  and  palpable  to  every  under- 
standing. But  why  dwell  upon  its 
merits,  and  forestall  the  praises  it 
will  most  assuredly  receive  ?  There 
is  little  need  to  solicit  admiration. 

I  begin  then  at  once,  as  most 
theorists  do,  by  begging  the  ques- 
tion, and  assert.  In  limine,  that 
•'Troy  was.*'  «•  Fuit  Ilium"  is 
granted ;  and  more,  the  **  logens 
Gloria  Dardanidum."  This  being 
admitted  whereon  to  rest  the  lever 
of  theory,  I  shall  boldly  put  one  of 
the  points  of  the  compasses  at  once 
in  Troy,  and  thus  draw  a  magic  circle 
around  it,  '*  procul  este  profani." 
None  shall  enter  herein  to  poke 
amid  the  ashes^  and  publish  that  he 
can  neither  find  pot  nor  pipkin. 
None  need  pretend  to  follow  Alex- 
ander's footsteps  thither,  who  are  not 
prepared  to  be  Alexanders,  and  if 
they  are,  they  will  find  all  they  would 
look  for  in  Homer— geography,  to- 
pography, and  ichnography.  Troy 
was— 

**  Mais  Touvrage  de  la  pensee 

Est  immortel  commeles  dieiix. 

Le  Tcisps  a  soufll^  sur  la  cendre 

Des  murs,  qu'aux  rlvcs  du  Soamandre 

Chercbait  Tami  d'Ephestloo. 

Mais  qaand  tout  meartipeuples,  monarque, 

Horn  ere  trlompbe  des  Flarquea, 

Qui  triompbcTent  d*Iiion." 

Well— Fuit  Ilium.  But  the  Greeks, 
— how  did  they  levy  their  armies  ? 
how  build,  man,  and  victual  their 
fleets?  how  was  their  commissariat 
provided  ?  who  was  "  paymaster  to 
the  forces  ?  "  and  how  were  the  sup- 
plies obtained?  And  then  the  ten 
yearb'  siege  1  Ay,  run  on,  run  on,  as 
many  more  questions  as  you  please, 
and  all  upon  impossibilities;  they  all 
lead  inevitobly  to  the  theory.  All 
these  were  an  allegory,  representing, 
indeed,  real  events,  but  of  a  home 
character.  The  internal  feuds  and 
parties  of  Troy  are  herein  figured, 
Troy  was  not  destroyed  by  foreign 
enemies.  The  Greeks  and  Trojans 
are  but  the  two  great  political  parties 
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of  Troy.  Their  struggles  were  the 
only  war  to  which  it  was  exposed ; 
and  if  Troy  fell,  it  fell  by  one  of 
these  parties.  Ilow  then  came  the 
real  history  to  be  so  concealed? 
There  may  have  been  many  reasons. 
But  we  hare  only  to  imagine  that 
any  direct  and  specific  publication 
of  political  acts  and  of  patliameutary 
speeches  was  prohibited,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  the  Chronicles,  the 
Globes,  and  the  Couriers,  and  Stand* 
ards  of  that  day — and,  till  of  late 
years,  our  own  parliamentary  debates 
are  a  parallel  case— were  obliged  to 
cover  truth  with  invention,  and  we 
shall  at  once  comprehend  the  adop« 
tion  of  wars,  and  battles,  and  sieges. 
We  shall  see  the  noted  leaders  of 
parties  in  the  heroes  of  fight  It  is 
not  now  my  business  to  scrutinize 
bow  these  papers  made  their  appear- 
ance, nor  if  they  used  printing,  or 
writing,  or  painting ;  but  as  they  had 
steam  vessels,  which  is  proved  in 
the  ships  of  the  Phceacians,  they  may 
have  had  a  printing  press;  but,  per- 
haps, they  had  not,  and  much  was 
done  by  writing,  and  probably  more 
by  painting — the  very  origin  of  po- 
litical caricature  •—  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  in  those 
days,  was  without  its  ludicrous  fea- 
ture, and  their  ^ft*rm  xi/y^»  are  well 
knoivn.  But  this  very  method  of 
communicating  facts  would  neces- 
sarily lead  to  those  distinct  and  se« 
parate  pictures — antagonist  pitted 
against  antagonist — and  allegorical 
scenes — which  subsequently  became 
embodied  in  the  more  distinct  rhap- 
sodies which  it  is  the  fashion  to  call 
Homeric.  Yet,  observe,  I  do  not 
say  that  there  are  no  events  repre- 
sented really  as  they  took  place ;  for 
no  one  will  doubt  that  Troy  was  ac- 
tually destroyed,  ruined,  burned; 
but  the  agency  of  the  perdition  is  a 
metamorphosis  from  the  facts,  and 
the  agents  figure  in  a  mythologically 
true,  and  poetically  false  history, 
under  the  disguise  of  foreigners  and 
warriors.  Enemies,  indeed,  they 
were  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
Troy,  and  with  their  very  strong 
foreign  bias,  the  manner  in  which 
themselves  and  their  actions  were 
treated  by  the  fabulous  historians, 
must  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise. I  am  perfectly  aware  that  in 
coming  to  the  detail,  and  minute 
parts,  of  that  wondrous  tale,  the 


theory  may  not  be  palpable  to  the 
perception  of  every  reader,  whether 
critic  or  not^  and  thus  a  door  may  be 
opened  to  much  valuable  discussion, 
from  which  further  light  may  be 
thrown  upon  this  and  every  other 
ancient  history.  I  am  persuaded 
that  this  manner  of  painting  events 
In  the  annals  of  nations  has  led  to 
considerable  and  important  errors ; 
for  had  half  the  wars  we  read  of 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  taken 
place,  the  wonder  would  have  been, 
that  any  were  left  to  bury  the  dead 
—as  was  the  case  with  the  Kilkenny 
cats,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
left  but  the  tails;  yet  we  find  the 
world  peopled  in  flat  contradiction 
to  their  really  figurative  records- 
peopled  even  to  the  terror  of  poliU« 
cal  economists  and  the  great  Mal- 
thusian  nun  But  I  am  sure  of  the 
pith  and  marrow  of  the  theory,  and 
that,  with  the  addition  of  this  key, 
all  general,  and  much  particular, 
ancient  history  will  be  palpable  to 
every  understanding.  Trying  its 
power  upon  the  tale  of  Troy,  every 
one  will  be  certainly  struck  with 
some  curious  coincidences.  These, 
I  confess,  upon  the  first  examination, 
led  me  to  look  upon  these  records 
as  prophetic,  in  which  light  I  have 
already  considered  our  old  Nursery 
Rhymes,  but  I  very  soon  abandoned 
the  idea,  and  accounted  for  the  coin- 
cidences by  the  universality  and  un- 
changeableness  of  the  features  of 
human  nature  in  all  ages  and  circum- 
stances. This  universal  resemblance 
might  well  justify  me  in  using  the 
known  phrases,  and  very  party  dis- 
tinctions of  our  own  day ;  and  It  Is 
difficult  to  avoid  even  the  common 
appellationB  of  Whig  and  Tory ;  for 
there  were  two  such  great  parties 
in  the  Trojan  state,  and  as  with  us, 
it  was  by  the  one  of  those  two  call- 
ing in  the  vulgar  or  third  party  that 
the  final  mischief  was  effected.  In- 
deed, we  seem  fancifully  enough  to 
read  the  very  names,  for  Troy  was 
not  the  legitimate  name,  but  Per- 
gama ;  but,  in  process  of  time,  as- 
sumed that  name  from  its  more  con- 
stant defenders  and  conservators; 
and  it  is  curious,  that  Troy  is  Tory, 
with  the  transposition  of  but  one 
letter.  So  the  Urali,  as  the  opposite 
faction  was  long  called,  cannot  fail 
to  bring  to  mind  the  Greys  of  mo- 
dern date  I  who  nay  be  said,  for  a 
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muck  longer  period  than  ten  years, 
to  have  besieged  our  Pergama,  that, 
it  is  feared,  will  ever  bear  the  evil 
marka  of  the  '*  geata  Graiorum." 
And,  taking  an  equally  fancifui  view, 
who  will  not  be  stniclc  with  the  co- 
inddence,  that  they,  after  a  time, 
lett  this  appellation,  and,  for  some 
cause  or  other,  probably  taking  the 
aasM  of  another  leader,  they  were 
denominated  2>an« aii  or  Dan's  men, 
and  that  the  Troy  or  Tory  men,  as 
those  who  detested  and  defied  this 
new  leader,  were  known  as  Dare- 
Dane,  and,  for  shortness,  Dardans, 
Dardanidas.  These  are  the  allow* 
able  sports  of  literature,  that  tend  to 
relieve  the  mind  in  its  laborious 
search  after  truth ;  and,  placing  no 
great  value  upon  them,  I  am  yet 
tempted  to  note  them,  as  a  navigator 
would  amuse  the  world  on  his  re- 
turn with  accounts  of  certain  plea- 
sant and  sunny  Islands  he  may  have 
met  with,  though  they  have  little  to 
do  with  the  main  purpose  of  his 
voyage.  Having  premised  thus,  I 
may  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  I  pick 
up  a  few  otMervations  and  circum- 
stances in  the  outskirts  of  the  fabu- 
lous land ;  and  for  a  while  entertain 
the  reader  by  analogies  to  enliven  the 
truth,  which  would  be  otherwise 
iMre,  when  stripped  of  its  metaphor- 
ical and  allegorical  dress ;  and  as  I 
have  found  in  them  amusement 
amidst  the  toil  of  digging  for  recon- 
dite facts,  I  oflfer  them  as  schnapps 
by  the  way,  to  be  taken  in  a  moment 
of  rest,  and  for  refreshment  at  the 
door-way  seat  of  the  public- house 
of  history ;  or,  to  use  our  more  elo- 
quent parliamentary  language,  "  to 
be  drunk  on  the  premises,"  by 
no  means,  however,  recommending 
the  intoiication  those  noted  words 
have  been  construed  by  the  vulgar 
to  encourage— for  I  would  not  have 
the  reader  staggered  in  his  very  first 
attempt  to  advance  In  the  debateable 
ground  of  history. 

I  consider  the  constitution  of  Troy 
or  Pergama,  to  be  represented  by 
Helen ;  nay,  start  not  at  the  suppo- 
sition, there  are  many  reasons  that 
lead  to  the  conclusion.  She  cer- 
tainly was  at  least  the  pretended 
object  of  either  party :  both  claimed 
her,  and  endeavoured  to  get  hold  of 
her.  And  it  was  the  enmity  caused 
bv  her  transferring  herself  to  the 
Irojati  party  from  the  Greeks  or 


Graii  party,  to  whom  it  was  l)oasted 
she  originally  belonged,  that  pro- 
duced the  violent  struggles  in  the 
state.  Nor  does  Helen  unaptly  re- 
present a  constitution;  for,  with  some 
frailties,  she  was  exceedingly  l>eau- 
tifu),  and  preserved  her  complexion 
and  youthful  charms  to  such  a  won- 
drous age,  that  that  circumstance 
alone  has  altogether  proved  her  to 
be  a  fictitious  character.  Then 
though  represented  of  so  fascinating 
a  beauty,  it  appears,  from  her  in- 
terview with  Priam  and  his  aged 
counsellors  on  the  walls,  that 
her  real  merits  were  more  reve- 
renced by  the  very  old  than  the  young, 
which  would  hardly  have  been  the 
case,  were  it  not  that  some  hidden 
virtues,  discernible  to  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  the  old,  were 
figured  under  her  personal  beauty. 
It  is  undoubted  that  Helen  must 
have  been  an  ideal  representation. 
For  the  Helen,  the  actual  wife  of 
Menelaus,  was,  it  is  well  known,  at 
the  supposed  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  in  Egypt;  and  to  account  for 
the  strange  perplexities, her  ubiquity, 
her  age,  and  numerous  suitors  (all 
clear  enough  by  the  new  construc- 
tion), and  to  screen  the  absurdity  of 
the  narration  as  a  matter  of  history, 
it  has  been  asserted  that  it  was  only 
her  i«}«x«»  or  image  that  went  to 
Troy.  Then,  again,  in  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  her,  or  to  him  who 
should  legitimately  possess  her, 
which  her  father  is  said  to  have 
made  all  her  suitors  take,  who  does 
not  see  the  usual  homage  paid  to, 
and  oath  sworn  to  the  observance  of/ 
a  constitution  f 

That  she  did  not  stay  with  Mene- 
laus,  whose  very  name  implies  that 
he  was  one  who  would  rather  stay 
by  and  court  the  people  than  her, 
is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  view 
taken,  and  we  must  pot  be  surpris- 
ed, then,  to  find  her  taste  inclining 
to  the  Parisian,  nor  that  she  some- 
times showed  an  inkling  to  return 
to  her  former  spouse — nor  that 
she  should  have  found  such  good 
and  sure  shelter  in  the  regal  court 
of  worthy  old  Priam — nor  that,  in 
their  love  and  loyalty,  the  true  Tro- 
jans should  have  fought  for  her  to 
the  end,  and  to  have  her  unchanged. 
Poor,  good  old  Priam,  all  the  gener- 
ous, not  the  liberals,  love  his  nanie; 
many's  the  tear  I  have  ahed  over  it 
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In  early  youth.  But  the  name,  like 
every  other  representing  any  thiog 
good,  has  been  usurped,  misused, 
and  abused.  The  original  significa- 
tion is  doubtless  the  same  with  Pri- 
mus; it  means  the  first,  or  the  Prime; 
and  since  the  days  that  legitimate 
royalty  has  become  weakened,  and 
taken,  as  it  were,  the  second  place^ 
many  a  minister,  that  should  be  but 
the  servant,  has  seized  the  reins  of 
government,  without  either  appro- 
bation of,  or  nomination  from,  as 
good  a  king  as  Priam,  and  appro- 
priated that  name  of  distinction  to 
himself. 

To  go  a  little  farther — Who  was 
Agamemnon  ?  Not  a  kingf  certainly 
in  the  sense  in  which  Priam  was 
king — we  must  not  be  misled  by 
later  and  more  improper  use  of 
words.     Ho   is  indeed    called   the 

**  Ava^etf^^tav  A^a/cefyu»»i>  •"  but«'a£  IS  nOt 

king— «'«{ tcvvrnt,  is  but  a  common 
sailor ;  and,  in  more  vulgar  parlance, 
may  but  have  signified  tbe  "  cock  of 
the  walk."  Agamemnon  was  the 
leader  of  the  party,  and  had  he  been 
dead  and  burnt,  the  Whigs  of  Troy 
would  have  drunk  to  his  memory  as 
ours  do  to  Fox*8 ;  and  so  the  whole 
armament  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  marshalling,  according  to  the 
present  custom  of  the  Graii  or  Whig 
party,  against  the  Troy  or  Tory  par- 
ty. And  then  again,  in  confirma- 
tion of  what  has  been  asserted,  his 
title,  Ava^  Kv^Qvf,  is  very  observable — 
a  sort  of  representation  of  the  *'  So- 
vereign People,"  so  early  is  that 
assumption  to  be  dated ;  the  «v}^if, 
then,  were  nothing  more  than  '*  the 
people ;"  though  afterwards,  in  the 
Athenian  republic,  it  was  addressed 
by  the  orators  and  demagogues  in 
flattery,  and  to  imply  a  consequence, 
after  they  had  assumed  the  whole 
power  of  the  state ;  though  indeed 
the  Jiv^os  AhfMt  were  the  most  noto- 
rious rabble- scoundrels  that  ever 
infested  a  state.  Then  we  do  not 
find  good  old  Priam  called  the  peo- 
ple king,  or  the  citizen  king,  but  the 
"  shepherd  of  his  subjects ;  *'  Aaa;y, 
not  «y$^«y,  implying  that  be  loved 
them  and  took  care  of  them ;  and 
the  U  n^<«^t0<«— which  means  "every 
inch  a  kin|?." 

The  incident  of  Agamemtion  sacri- 
ficing his  own  daughter  is  not  very 
difficult  of  Bolution«-and  here  it 
mustberemarkecl  tbat^the  phraseo- 


logy of  the  Greek  and  our  own  lan- 
guage is  so  similar,  that  literal  tran« 
slations  will  often  surprise  us  with 
our  own  vulgar  slang  expressions ; 
this  by  the  way,  for  I  will  not  stop 
for  examples — so  we  find  it  in  this 
well-known  incident* — What  was  his 
object?  the  immediate  answer  is — 
'*  to  raise  the  wind."  To  raise  which, 
indeed,  many  a  statesman  has  sacri« 
ficed  his  most  favourite  schemes, 
the  very  offspring  of  his  brains, 
like  the  "absolute  wisdom"  that 
was  beat  out  of  Jupiter's,  the  very 
child  of  his  thoughts,  that  he  had 
cherished,  dry-nursed;  has  even 
eaten  his  own  words,  which  was  the 
sole  meaning  of  Saturn  devouring 
his  own  children. 

And  who  was  Ulysses  ?  A  crafty 
eloquent  Whig  of  Troy,  allegorically 
said  to  have  stolen  into  thetempleand 
filched  away  the  palladium.  He  must 
have  been  some  church  plunderer,  a 
remover  of  test  acts,  which  test  acta 
protected  the  Trojan  church.  He 
is  to  be  found  in  every  fraudulent 
measure  taking  a  leading  part,  or  it 
would  be  better  said  an  underhand 
part.  ^  He  was  a  principal,  too,  in  the 
matter  of  the  wooden  horse,  the  true 
meaning  of  which  I  intend  to  dis- 
doee. 

The  character  of  Achilles,  I  must 
confess,  excites  astonishment  and 
surprise.  He  appears  really  not  to 
belong  to  the  party  to  which  history 
has  attached  him,  the  greatest  of 
warriors  and  a  consummate  states- 
man. During  the  greater  part  of 
the  siege  he  either  resists  the  Whig- 
Greeks,  for  so  I  must  call  the  party, 
or  obstinately  keeps  back  his  full 
power,  and  yet  the  moment  he  arises, 
scorning  the  venr  faction  with  whom 
he  sides,  he  efi&cts  the  very  mea- 
sures at  a  single  blow,  which  they 
never  could  bring  about  with  their 
united  forces,  whether  in  or  out  of 
Parliament  He  Is  a  noble  and 
sublime  character;  and  I  suspect 
some  one  act  of  his,  accordant  to  the 
views  of  the  Whig  faction  of  Troy, 
has  placed  him,  in  the  records,  on 
the  side  he  never  could  have  chosen 
by  his  taste  or  any  one  feeling  of  his 
nature.  If  I  am  obliged  to  compare 
him  to  any  politicians  of  modem. 
history,  I  should  say  that  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  his  character,  when  he 
broke  away  from  his  partT,  he  re« 
lembled  Burke  i  aod  m  the  latter 
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part  of  his  doings,  VVelliogtoo.  Aud 
his  etalue,  now  poiuting  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  seems 
to  claim  Iciodred  od  the  score  of 
man)/  strength  and  virtue.  He  was 
a  miuister  of  singular  energy  and 
straightforwardness. 

To  drop  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  depth— is  not  Thirsites  the 
▼ery  beau-ideal  of  a  Whig- Radical, 
ever,  as  Homer  tells  us,  railing  at 
kiogs  with  his  foul  mouth  ?  and  this 
shows  us  that  thisgenusturpissi mum 
infested  poor  Troy,  as  well  as  other 
places. 

There  is  an  amusing  anecdote  in 
the  old  rhapsodies,  which  I  would 
not  pass  over,  of  one  Glaucus  (a 
Grey  by  translation),  who  was  foolish 
enough  to  be  cheated  into  an  ex- 
change the  most  stupid;  the  very 
armour  oT  defence,  worth  I  don't 
know  how  many  bulls'  hides,  for 
one  worth  nothing — gold  for  iron, 
which  famous  exchange  became  a 
proverb  to  express  a  foolish  bargain, 
"  Diomedis  et  Glaucl  permutatio." 
He  was  one  of  those  silly  fellows 
that  ever  think  new  lamps  better 
than  old — a  Birmingham  manufac- 
ture, as  we  should  say,  superior  to 
the  old  regalia. 

But  I  must  not  be  tempted  to  re- 
view  all  the  characters  of  the  splen- 
did Iliad,  not  even  the  amiable 
Hector,  that  prototype  of  a  true 
Conservative,  shall  lead  me  into  fur- 
ther discussion  on  the  merits  of  the 


Trojan  Tories,  though  from  the  very 
depth  of  the  heart  1  love  and  admire 
them,  or  to  use  the  VirgiJian  phrase, 
'*  Ezanimatque Toria  animoHum  pec- 
tus." My  business  shall  be  mure 
particularly  with  the  events  imme- 
diately preceding  the  fall  of  Troy, 
and  then  with  the  fall  itself.  And  in 
endeavouring  to  give  a  rational 
account  of  them,  1  shall  be  guided 
solely  by  the  narrative,  as  it  is  de- 
tailed in  the  ^oeid,simply  applying 
to  it  the  hypothesis,  that  it  describes 
the  struggles  of  political  parties  in 
the  state,  and  not  any  actual  foreign 
warfare.  And  I  shall  not  be,  I  trust, 
less  intelligible,  if  I  adopt,  as  occa- 
sion may  offer,  and  as  1  have  hitherto 
done,  the  denominations  of  parties 
known  among  ourselves. 

Melancholy  indeed  was  the  catas- 
trophe ;  and  if  there  be  a  resemblance 
of  incidents  or  characters  with  those 
of  our  own  days,  let  us  all  hope  at 
least  that  the  evil  of  the  omen  may 
be  averted ;  and  let  "  Troja  fuit," — 
'*  Fuimus  Trees,"  be  a  warning,  as 
all  history  ought  to  be,  to  successive 
generations.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  Maga  hereelf  has,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  evil  times, 
uttered  her  warning  voice,  as  did 
Cassandra,and,like  her,  has  not  been 
believed.  May  not  posterity  have 
to  relate  of  us  as  ^neas,  or  Virgil 
through  him,  did  of  the  unfortunate 
Ilium  ? 


**  Trojanas  at  ope?,  et  lamentablle  rcgnuin 
Eraeriot  Danai." 

The  narrative  commences  with  a  summary  of  the  state  of  parties  imme- 
diately preceding  the  final  and  fatal  struggle,  and  then  proceeds  to  the 
wicked  schemes  of  the  W^higs  of  Troy ;  nor  Is  it  without  a  loathing  horror 
tiie  tale  is  told. 

**  Qaanqnatn  animus  meminisse  horret,  lactaqae  refuglt : 

lociplam.     Fracti  hello,  fatisque  rrpulsi 

Dttctores  Danaum,  tot  jam  labeniibas  anpis, 

lostar  moDtia  equum,  divina  Palladis  arte 

^dificant :  sect^ue  intexunt  abiete  costas. 

Votum  pro  reditu  simulant  *.  ea  fama  vagatur. 

Hue  delecta  virum  sortiti  corpora  furtim 

Incladaot  cieeo  lateri :  penitusque  cavernas 

Ingentcs,  uterumqae  armato  mlllte  complent." 

I  shall,  though  it  is  not  as  forcible  as  it  should  be,  quote  Drydeui  merely 
gabstituting  the  names. 

"  I  will  restrain  my  tears,  and  briefly  tell 
What  io  our  last,  and  fatal  night  befel. 
By  destiny  eompell'd,  and  In  despair. 
The  Whigs  grew  weary  of  the  tedious  war, 
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And  by  MlneryB*8  aid  a  fabrio  reared, 

Which  like  a  steed  of  mountain  height  appear'd  ; 

The  sides  were  plank'd  with  pine,  they  feigned  It  made 

For  their  return  ;  and  this  the  vow  they  paid. 

Thus  they  pretend  ;  but  in  the  hollow  side 

Selected  numbers  of  their  party  hide ; 

With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load. 

And  Iron  bowels  stuff  the  dark  abode." 


[Feb. 


I  ba^e  given  Dryden's  tranelation 
for  rhyme ;  I  will  give  a  somewhat 
more  paraphrastical  one  for  reason. 
Dryden  had  not  the  key,  or  he  would 
have  done  it  more  to  the  spirit  of 
the  truth  of  the.  original.  I  should 
say,  then,  that  the  Whigs  of  Troy, 
being  quite  brolcen  in  spirit  by  the 

glorious  termination  of  a  war  they 
ad  always  opposed,  and  undertaken 
by  the  Tories,  the  issue  of  which 
was  so  contrary  to  their  expectations 
and  prophecies,  plan  a  monstrous 
scheme,  a  Bill,  which  under  the 
name  of  Reform,  is  to  effect  all  sorts 
of  changes,  which  scheme  had  long 
been  the  Hobbyhorse  of  the  Grail, 
or  Greys,  and  now  was  to  be  their 
stalking-horse,  to  cover  their,  the 
AVbigs,  return  to  office,  under  a  pre- 
tence indeed  of  a  return  to  the  old 
constitution.  It  is  called  a  monster, 
instar  Montis,  strong  of  '*  the  moun- 
tain." They  boast  of  it  as  a  contri- 
vance of  the  very  Goddess  of  Wis- 
dom (the  most  pugnacious  in  the 
mythology),  which  means  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  modern  cant 
of  the  "march  of  intellect."  The 
scheme  is  full  of  promises,  which 


they  take  care  to  have  promulgated 
every  where ;  but  they  concoct  the 
detail,  furtim,  secretly,  and  wonder- 
fully they  kept  the  secret  Thus 
secretly  they  cram  their  Bill,  or 
Bills  (for  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
one  only  is  meant,  for  the  monster 
was  moveable,  wheel  within  wheel), 
with  commissions,  to  be  filled  hj 
(delecta  sortiti  corpora)  choice 
Whigs,  to  fulfil  their  ulterior  mea- 
sures; so  they  are  said  to  be 
thoroughly  armed.  And  the  event 
showed  that  this  Whig  Hobbyhorse 
was  not,  as  most  are,  stuffed  with 
straw,  but  with  stout  bill  men,  and 
bludgeon-men,  and  fire  and  fagot- 
men,  with  the  intent  indeed  to  over- 
throw the  Tories,  though  they  des- 
troy Troy  itself.  The  history  here 
somewhat  suddenly  turns  to  another 
point  of  the  compass.  The  attention 
is  directed  to  an  old  theatre  where- 
on the  Whigs  of  Troy  had  for  many 
a  year  played  their  pranks,  till  thev 
had  brought  it  into  a  sad  state,  u 
seems  there  was  an  island,  formerly 
a  part  of  King  Priam's  dominions, 
situated  probably  pretty  much  as 
Ireland  is  with  regard  to  England : — 


"  Est  in  conspectu  Tenedos,  notlsslma  famft 
Insula,  dives  opum,  Priami  dum  regna  manebant : 
Nunc  tantum  sinus,  et  statio  malefida  oarioia." 

Its  notorious  character  is  not  omitted,  <*  notissima  fama,'*  and  there  is 
noted  a  remarkable  feature,  its  prospei  Uy,  when  the  substantiai  power  of 
Priam  remained,  and  subsequently  its  utter  ruin— the  bad  fidth  of  its  in- 
habitants—and it  is  represented  as  just  tliat  sort  of  place  for  a  wrecks  and 
where  the  evil- disposed  might  drive  the  vessel  of  the  state. 

<'  In  sight  of  Troy  lies  Tenedos,  an  isle, 
While  fortune  did  on  Priam's  empire  smile, 
Renown*d  for  wealth  ;  but  since  a  faithless  bay. 
Where  ships  exposed  to  winds  and  weather  lay.*' 


The  Whigs  do  not  fail  to  keep 
this  island  in  sight,  as  a  point  from 
which  the^  might  do  the  greatest 
mischief  with  the  greatest  impunity 
to  themselves;  they  might  have 
boasted  that  it  was  indeed  ever  **  in 
conspectu,"  for  they  never  lest  sight 
of  it;  it  was  almost  their  pet  klaiid 
— Island,  I  am  almost  tenpted  to  call 


it  Ireland,  a  name  very  expressive 
of  its  condition  as  a  place  of  depo- 
sit for  party  wrath,  where  it  would 
not.be  lost,  but  be  in  a  constant 
state  of  fermentation,  a  choice  scene 
for  •xperimeBtalizing,and  for  treach- 
ery or  ev«ry  kind,  the  "  statio  male- 
fida.** it  is  observable  that  hitherto 
the  Wblga,  who  had  been  termed 
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Graiiy  are  now  denominated  "  Duo 
tores  Danaum/'  as  if  they  were  the 
originators  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Danites  to  the  privileges  of  the  con« 
stitution  of  Troy^  from  which  they 
had  been  excluded.  But  these  Dan- 
ites being  once  admitted,  would 
have  no  leaders,  and  so  domineered, 
that  who  bat  they ;  and  at  length  all 
distinction  is  lost  between  them  and 


the  Whigs,  and  thenceforth  all  are 
called  Danai,  But  we  must  not 
forestall  events— to  this  island  they 
direct  all  their  energies  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  by  stealth  stir  up  some  old 
grievances  that  had  either  been  near« 
ly  removed  or  forgotten;  which  is 
well  enough  expressed  by  their 
hidinff  themselves,  or  at  first  secret* 
ly  luricing  about  and  agitating. 


'*  Hue  seprovecti  deserto  la  littore  condant" 

The  Tories  are  deluded,  thinking,  that  if  they  yield  to  their  opponents 
in  this  matter  of  the  island,  they  would  be  content  therewith.  In  this 
too  fond  hope  they  consent  to  introduce  the  Danites  into  the  constitution. 
The  doors  or  the  legislature  are  imprudently  thrown  open.  **Panduntur 
portn/'     There  is  a  false  joy  upon  the  occasion. 

"  Ergo  omuls  longo  solvit  se  Teueria  laeta : 
PanduDtur  porttt.*' 


It  is  now  that  the  Whiffs  bring  to 
view  their  great  stalking-horse,  this 
"  mountain '  fabrication  (certainly  a 
Bill  of  general  Reform) ;  there  is  no 
end  to  their  boasting  of  its  wisdom ; 
it  is  the  gift  of  very  wisdom  dei- 
fied ;  and  it  is  curious  to  note  the 


system  of  education  called  liberal, 
because^  excluding  religion.  The 
historian  may  well  call  it  a  destruc- 
tive gift,  for  all  the  destructives 
were  delighted  with  it.  The  foolish 
people  stand  agape  at  the  wonder, 
while  part  of  the  rabble  enter  the 


epithet  applied  to  this  new  wisdom '  Parliament  House  with  the  Danai, 
divinity, 'Mnnupt»,"un wedded;  that    and  wonder  how  they  should  find 


themselves,  where  their  betters 
'*  certare  solebant."  Then  all  cry 
up  the  Whig  hobby. 


wisdom  which  has  no  alliance  with 
the  state  by  church  boad^unwed- 
ded  to  what  the  Whigs  would  call  re- 
ligious prejudices,  carrying  with  it  a 

"  Pars  Btupet  inoupUs  donaai  exUialo  Minsrvfe, 
£t  molem  mirantiir  aqui." 

Tli«  Whigs  of  Troy  take  advantage  of  this  state  of  popular  stupefaction ; 
by  oiie  means  or  other  get  possessioa  of  the  public  press  (not  the  Miaerva, 
ss  aome  might  suppose^,  and  by  fallacies,  and  lies,  and  very  vulgar  abuse, 
brutally  attack'the  Tories  of  Troy,  till  themselves  publicly  boaslM,  ia  near* 
ly  the  words  of  the  Latin  historian, 

'*  Fadimat  inaidUs  totaqaa  agitoTimua  urbe." 

They  had  then  their  Chronicles,  and  their  Times,  as  I  have  before  shown, 
but  .now  we  may  ijs  justice  happily  add,  *^  Tempora  mutantur."  The 
Times  changed.  The  dictatorial  exhortative  style  of  the  leading  journal  is 
well  marked. 

**  Primuique  ThyuMsUa,  (or,  as  some  edtiions  have  It,  Timates) 
Daci  intra  muros  hortainr,  et  area  looari." 

And  it  is  with  pain  we  are  compelled  to  add  the  succeeding  line — 

"  Siva  dolo,  sea  jam  Trcjss  sic  fata  ferebant." 

"  Timetas  first  ('tis  doubtful  whether  hired. 
Or  so  the  Trojan  destiny  required) 
Moved  that  the  ramparts  might  be  broken  down, 
To  lodge  the  monster  fabrie  in  the  town." 

Yet  are  there  some  of  the  puUic  press  that  make  an  honest  stand,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  constitution  of  Troy,  command  the  whole  Reform  Bill  to 
be  sifted,  and  all  its.  lurking  fallacies  and  iniquities  exposed,  and  its  secre- 
cies laid  open. 
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'^  At  Capy8»  et  qaoram  melior  sententla  mentii 
Aat  pelBgo  DanaC^m  insidias  saspectaqae  dona 
Prscfpitarejabent,  subjectisque  urere  flammU; 
Aat  terebare  cavaa  ateri  et  tentare  latebras.'* 

"  But    .     •     and  the  rest  of  sounder  mind 
Tbe  fatal  present  to  the  flames  designed ; 
Or  to  the  watery  deep ;  at  least  to  bore 
The  hollow  sides,  and  hidden  fraads  explore." 

And  even  in  this  state  of  things,  the  mass  of  the  people  are  as  yet  divi- 
ded, and  thus  the  whole  peace  of  society  is  brolcen  up. 

"  Scinditur  incertam  stadia  in  contraria  valgus." 

"  Tbe  giddy  vulgar,  as  their  foncies  guide, 
With  noise  say  nothing,  and  in  parts  divide.'* 

How  well  is  the  vulgar  oratory  of  public  meetings  hit  oflP.  But  this  state 
does  not  last  long,  when  the  rabble  are  taught  to  understand  that  there  is 
to  be  to  them,  in  particular,  a  great  boon.  They  are  all  up,  on  one  side.  It 
is  then  <<  The  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  else  but  the  Bill." 

Very  soon  after  this,  the  danger  to  the  Established  Church  of  Troy  be- 
coming manifest,  tbe  clergy  to  a  man,  with  their  Archbishop  of  Troy  at  their 
head,  and  a  great  number  of  the  best  mnn  of  character  and  property,  pro- 
claim to  the  people  the  imminent  danger,  and  point  out  forcibly  their  grow- 
ing madness  and  delusion,  and  thus  the  church's  conduct  is  described  :-^ 

<*  Primus  ibi  ante  omncs,  magnA  comitante  catervA, 

Laocoon  ardens  summd  decarit  ab  arce. 

Et  procul :  O,  miscri,  quae  tanta  insania,  civcs  ?"     • 

Then  a  bribe  to  some  portion  of  the  church  is  spoken  of,  as  being  offered, 
under  the  pretence  of  a  liberal  care  for  them,  but  actually  with  intent  to 
have  a  hold  upon  them,  and  so  having  them,  as  it  were,  by  the  collars,  to 
rob  them,  and  that  at  the  special  instigation  of  the  IHmites.  Thus  the 
church  proceeds : 

*'  Creditis  avectos  hostes,  aut  uUa  pulatis 
Dona  carere  dolls  Danaiim  sic  notas  Ulysses !  ** 

Then  follows  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  show- 
ing that  the  greatest  danger  is  to  themselves,  that  the  "  roving  commis- 
sions "  concealed  within  the  measure  will  in  time  inspect  their  very  houaes, 
and  overthrow  the  state. 

''  Aat  hoc  Inclusi  ligno  occultantur  Achivi ; 
Aat  hec  in  nostros  fabricata  est  machina  mures, 
Inspectura  domos,  ventaraqae  desaper  urbi ; 
Aat  aliqais  latet  error  :  eqao  ne  credits  Teacri. 
Quicqaid  id  est,  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes." 

Though  Dryden  fails,  I  give  his  translation : 

*'  The  hollow  fabric  either  must  enclose 

Within  its  blind  recess  oar  secret  foes ; 

Or  'tis  an  engine  rais*d  above  the  town 

To  o*er-look  oar  walls,  and  then  to  batter  down  ; 

Somewhat  is  sore  designed,  by  fraud  or  force. 

Trust  not  their  presents,  nor  admit  the  horse.*' 

The  historian  bitterly  laments  that  this  church>blow  to  the  measure  was 
ineffectual ;  had  it  been  otherwise,  says  he, 

'<  Trojsquc  nunc  stares,  Prlamiqae  arx  alta  maneres.'* 

"  And  had  not  heaven  the  fall  of  Troy  design'd. 
Or  had  not  men  been  fated  to  be  blind. 
Enough  was  said  and  done  to  Inspire  a  better  mind. 
Then  had  oar  lances  plero'd  the  treaoherous  wood, 
And  Ulan  towers  and  Priam's  empire  stood." 
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He  has  the  trick,  too,  of  going  down 
on  his  Icnees,  and  making  a  mock 
prayer,  with  such  perfidy,  that  it  is 
shocking  to  think  of.  Then  he  ap- 
pears to  nave  been  a  statesman  noto- 
rious for  saying  one  thing  and  doing 
another,  who  perhaps  had  published 
sentiments  directly  in  contradiction 
to  himself;  again  he  appears  as  one 
put  forth  as  the  proper  lying  mouth- 
piece of  his  mischievous  party.  Again 
he  may  represent  some  arch-traitor 
and  agitator,  who  dealing  himself 
largely  in  the  "  death's  head  and 
cross-bone "  system,  may  have  pre- 
tended conspiracies  against  himself. 
He  is  all  impudence,  and  plainly  tells 
the  Whigs  of  Troy,  that  their  mea- 
sures had  commenced  with  blood, 
and  that  their  "  return "  must  be 
secured  by  blood,  and  is  quite  ora- 
cular on  this  point,  as  if  miraculously 
informed. 


Next  follows  a  character  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  deal  with.  The  exe- 
crable Sinon — whether  he  represents 
any  individual  character,  or  traitors 
in  general,  "  id  genus  omne,"  I  will 
not  decide.  All  lying  traitors  have 
a  strong  family  resemblance.  I  am, 
however,  inclined  to  think  that  seve- 
ral real  personages  are  hinted  at  in 
this  one.  Every  word  he  utters  is 
false;  he  is  introduced  with  his 
hands  tied,  voluntarily  tied,  and  that 
is  a  very  common  thing  with  mean 
statesmen,  who  are  as  fast  bound  and 
tied,  with  their  hands  behind  them 
as  it  were,  to  particular  measures. 
He  makes  a  great  parade  about  en- 
miiies  towards  him,  is  very  glib 
about  persecution,  and  such  usual 
rhodomontade.  He  is  forced  by  the 
Grali  into  the  presence  of  good  old 
Priam,  who  in  his  honesty,  and  to 
his  cost,  believes  every  lie  he  tells. 

"  Sangnloe  placastis  ventos, 
Sanguine  qumrendl  reditus.** 

There  is  no  enumeration  here  made  of  the  murders  per  diem,  but  they 
were  probably  not  much  fewer  than  those  allowed  in  our  days  in  the  sister 
kingdom.     They  greatly  increased  with  the  introduction  of  the  Danltes. 

*'  Qaum  primain  Iliacas  Danai,  veDisiis  ad  oras.** 

The  consummate  scoundrel  tells  how  his  enemies  had  caught  him  at  fault, 
and  had  him  in  their  power,  and  confesses  that  he  was  in  danger. 

"  Eripal  (fateor)  leto  me,  et  vincula  rupi." 

Though  the  fact  was,  the  escape  was  entirely  the  act  of  the  Whigs  of 
Troy,  for  the  advancement  of  their  own  wicked  purposes— and  he  is  re* 
warded—nay,  perhaps  some  particular  royal  grace  ana  precedence  is  noted 
in  the  following — 

"  Ipse  viro  primus  manicas  atque  arcta  levari 
Vinclajubct  Priamus." 

Nor  was  there  any  need  for  the  good  King  to  add,  as  he  did-^ 

'*  Quisqois  es,  amissos  hinc  jam  obliviscere  Graiosi 
Noster  eris." 

Such  a  one  was  sure  to  forget  his  friends  soon  enough.  Nor  should  he 
perhaps  have  asked  about  the  Bill  in  that  quarter ;  but  some  say  the  ques- 
tions were  not  asked  by  the  King  himself,  but  by  some  of  his  confidential 
servants,  who  assumed  the  power  to  confer  the  royal  patronage,  and  make 
a  compact  with  the  villain,  "  Quse  Religio."  "  Touching  Religion,"  shows 
clearly  that  there  was  something  about  that  in  the  compact.  The  words  are 
remarkable,  and  will  bring  to  the  reader's  mind  the  questioning  on  similar 
matters  before  committees  of  our  House. 

**  Qaidve  petont—- qu»  rel!gIo»  aat  qu»  machina  belli  ?" 

His  reply,  commencing  with  an  oath,  is  very  characteristic ;  but  why 
appeal  to  the  "  eternal  fi;  es  "  (vos  etemi  ignes)  ?  This  must  have  been 
in  allnsion  to  some  general  incendiarism,  at  that  time  rife  in  the  land.  He 
calls  emphatically  too  on  the  altar  and  the  pike— 

*'  Vos  arte  ensesqas  nefandl." 
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The  nenr  party  to  which  he  binds  himself,  appear  to  be  lucceaaorB  to  the 
Greys  or  Qraii,  for  he  abuses  them  unequivocally  and  without  mercy. 

"  Fas  mihi  Graloram  sacrata  resolvere  jura; 
Fas  odisse  viros,  atque  omnia  fcrre  sub  aurasi 
Si  qaa  tegant.'* 

"  And  grant  I  may 
Without  a  crime  th*  ungrateful  (  Qreys)  betray ; 
Reveal  the  secrets  of  the  guilty  state. 
And  justly  punish  whom  1  justly  bate." 

With  what  cool  audacity  the  scoundrel  talks  of  breaking  his  oaths.  One 
would  think  there  had  been  Papists  in  those  days,  maintaining  that  oaths 
are  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics;  and,  with  ^hat  cowardice  he  tells  the 
Grey  Whigs  he  has  them  in  his  power,  and  threatening  them  with  betray- 
ing their  secrets.  Who  will  be  surprised  if  such  a  fellow  is  not  bound  by 
any  laws,  not  caring  a  rush  for  his  country — as  if  he  should  say  to  his  new 
allies,  "  you  do  my  work,  and  I'll  do  yours." 

*'  Teneor  Patriss  nee  legibas  ullis. 
Tu  modo  promissis  maneas,         ... 

si  magna  rependam." 

The  compact  being  as  it  were  signed  and  sealed,  he  enters  into  all  the 
ulterior  views  of  his  new  allies,  to  be  carried  out  in  as  short  a  time  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  has  the  extraordinary  impudence  to  assert,  after  he  had  entered 
into  a  contract  by  which  the  established  church  of  Troy  was  to  be  destroy- 
ed, that  the  Whig  Radical  Hobby  alone  would  preserve  the  people  under 
their  old  religion ;  some  have  thought,  ambiguously  laying  a  stress  on  the 
word  "  old," 

*'  Fopulum  Antiqua  sub  Religione  tueri." 

The  consequences  of  these  "  say-  the  archbishop  and  his  two  sons,  the 

ings  and  doings  "  are  made  manifest  dearest  of  his  family,  aad  positively 

as  the  history  proceeds.  The  church,  murdering  them— and  just,  too,  at 

it  will  be   recollected,  was  to  be  the  very  time  the  priesthood  were 

sacrificed.  This  is  told  under  a  very  about  to  sacrifice  a  "  bull."    What 

bold  and  singular  Imagery.    As  I  can  be  meant  by  that  ? — it  puzzles 

showed,  the  church  is  signified  by  me.    Perhaoe  it  was  something  ana- 

her  high  priest  or  Archbishop,  Lao-  logons  to  the  Pope's  Bulls  of  our 

coon.    Through  him  the  hostility  of  times,  which  the  Established  Church 

the  church  to  all  the  mischievous  of  Troy  may  have  been  on  the  point 

measures  had  been  marked.  How  is  of  annihilating   by  their   peculiar 

the  mutilation  of  the  church  painted  ?  energy.    Hinc lllse  lachrymse  I 

We  see  two  serpents,  coming  too  The  sea  serpents,  the  monsters^ 

across  the  channel,  from  Tenedos,  and  the  tails,  are  surprisingly  de- 

and  intortwining  themselves  round  scribed. 

"  Ecce  autem  gemini  a  Tenedo  tranquilla  per  alta 
(Horresco  referens),  immensis  orbibus  aogues 
Incnmbunt  pelago,  pariterqoe  ad  littora  tendunt : 
Peotora  quorum  inter  fluctus  arrecta,  jubsique 
Sanguineee  exsuperant  undaa ;  pars  castera  pontom 
Pone  legit,  tinnantque  immensa  volumine  terga." 

"  Two  serpents,  ranked  abreast,  the  seas  divide. 
And  smoothly  sweep  along  the  swelling  tide ; 
Their  flaming  crests  above  the  waves  they  show, 
Their  bellies  seem  to  burn  tlis  seas  below. 
Their  speckled  tails  advance  to  steer  their  course, 
And  on  the  sounding  shore  the  flying  billows  force." 

The  uproar,  the  foam,  their  taking  posaession  of  the  land — the  blood, 
the  fire,  the  hisses,  wonderfully  eacpreaa  the  utter  mfdignity,  reekleaaneaa 
of  blood,  fury,  and  frenzy  of  the  leaders  of  a  deadly  faction^  who,  coming 
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from  Tenedos,  had  determined  upon  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Establish* 
ed  Church,  which  they  had  perhaps  sworn  not  to  molest. 

"  Fit  Bonitas  tpamftote  salo :  Jamque  arva  tenebant, 
Ardentesque  ocalos  suffecii  sangaine  et  ignl, 
Sibila  lambebftDt  linguis  vibrantibiu  ora.'* 

"And  now  the  aftrand,  and  now  the  plain  they  held, 
Their  ardent  eyea  with  bloody  streaks  were  filled  ; 
Their  nimble  tongues  they  brandish'd  as  they  came. 
And  Uck*d  their  hissing  jaws,  that  spitted  flame.** 

It  is  easy  to  see  in  the  monsters  feeding  on  the  priest  and  limbs  of  the 
priesthood,  represented  by  the  sons  of  Laocoon,  that  the  revenues  of  the 
spoliated  church  are  the  food,  the  great  sop— the  limbs  containing  the  thews 
and  sinews,  as  revenues  undoubtedly  are  of  an  establishment. 

"  Et  miseros  morsu  depascltnr  art  as.*' 

There  is  something  very  strange  in  the  escape  of  the  serpents  and  their 
tails. 

<<  At  gemtni  lapsu  delnbra  ad  aumma  draconcs 

Effuglaut,  taevseque  petunt  Tritonidis  arcem : 

Sub  pedibusque  Dtte,  clypeique  sub  orbe  teguntur.** 

*'  Their  tasks  perform*d,  the  serpents  quit  their  prey, 
\     And  to  the  virgin's  shrine  tbey  make  their  way ; 
Couch'd  at  her  feet,  they  lie,  protected  there 
By  her  large  buckler." 


Here  is  absolution  and  refuse  in 
the  Holy  Virgin,  after  the  most  oru- 
tal  murder  and  sacrilege.  And  how 
strange  is  the  "  large  buckler,"  large 
enough  to  shield  any  iniquity.  All 
this  I  mu^t  leave  to  those  conversant 
in  such  mysteries,  to  the  initiated. 
The  shielding,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  sure,  and  doubt- 
less preconcerted.  The  history  far- 
ther tells  us,  that  the  people  thought 


the  church  herein  justly  punished 
for  their  opposition  to  the  favourite 
measure,  and  instantly  raised  the 
cry,  out  with  the  Bishops,  and  in 
with  the  Bill,  and  all  its  ulterior 
measures.  Accordingly  the  great 
idol,  the  Juggernaut  Reform  pro- 
ceeds,— The  Trojan  Horse— in  it 
must  come,  and  be  forced  by  the 
mobs  into  the  very  citadel  of  Troy. 
Nothing  else  will  do— 


*'  Dividimus  moros,  et  moeuia  pandimus  urbis.** 


had  been  round  the  necks  of  the 
first  promoters  of  "the  movement  I ") 
which  shows  the  pulline  together  of 
the  unions,— the  wheels  are  under 
its  feet— in  it  comes. 


The  great  wall  of  defence  is 
forced,  broken  down,  and  all  laid 
open  to  the  rabble  rout  clamouring 
along,  with  the  "  mountain  "  mon- 
ster. The  rope  to  drag  it  forward 
is  put  round  its  neck  (Oh,  would  it 

"  Scandit  fatalis  macbina  muroi-', 
Fceta  armis." 

'*  The  fatal  monster  mountain  mounts  the  walls, 
Big  with  armed  scoundrels." 

The  great  Bill,  the  measure  of  mischief,  designated  by  the  Horse,  is  fully 
admitted  into  the  Trojan  Parliament.  It  is  forced  onwards  by  Unions  and 
their  mobs,  and  their  rabble  of  boys  and  girls,  usually  put  forward  as 
those  who  may  commit  the  greatest  riot  with  the  greatest  impunity,  and 
do  the  work  of  the  wily. 

*'  Pueri  circuDK  innuptsque  pnellse 
Sacra  canunt,  fuoemqoe  manu  conttngere  gaudent." 

Had  Dryden  possessed  the  key  to  this  history  he  would  not  have  thus 
tranitated  *'  punri  innuptceque  puellse :  "— 

'*  Boys  with  ehaplets  crowned, 
And  eholffs  of  virgins  stog  and  danos  anrand." 
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Every  one  knows  how  well  the  Latin  describes  the  evil  population  of 
cities,  let  loose  indeed  to  make  an  uproar,  but  very  unlike  choirs  of  vir- 
ffins,  ever  ready  for  every  iniquity,  and  if  the  strong  expression  may  be 
borrowed,  *'  to  sin  as  it  were  with  a  cart  rope."  The  sacra  canunt,  shows 
their  oaths  and  imprecations,  in  mockery  of  religion  in  setting  up  their 
idol,  and  no  doubt  it  was  with  energy  and  delight  they  took  hold  of  the 
rope.    "Ilia  subit."    It  is  brought  in,  and  not  without  threats, 

"  Mediieque  mliiaos  Ulabitur  urbi." 

"  It  enters  o*er  our  beads,  and  threats  the  town.'* 

The  poet  in  this  place  breaks  oflF  to  apostrophize  his  deluded  country, 
contrasting  her  unhappy  condition  with  her  former  glory. 

"  O  snored  city,  built  by  bands  divine.*' 

No  less  than  four  times,  as  the  monster  stood  as  it  were  on  the  threshold  of 
the  constitution,  did  it  feel  a  check,  and  for  a  while  did  not  advance;  and 
as  often  did  Internal  commotion  threaten  arms. 

'*  Atque  utero  sonilum  quater  arma  dedere." 

"  Fuar  times  it  stuck  ;  as  oft  the  clashiD|(  sound 
Of  arms  was  beard,  and  inward  groans  rebound." 

Does  this  alarm  the  people  ? — not  a  whit.  Their  folly,  their  madness  stands 
recorded— 

"  Instamus  tamen  immemores,  cecique  furore, 
£t  monstrum  Infelix  sacrata  sistimus  arce.'* 

"  Yet  mad  with  zeal,  and  blinded  with  our  fate, 
We  haul  alon^  tbo  horse  in  solemn  state ; 
Then  place  the  dire  portent  within  the  tower.** 

''  Instamus."  The  '*  pressure  from  without "  succeeds  —  regardless, 
reckless,  and  blind  with  rage,  the  people  drag  it  on — and  it  is  placed  in 
the  sacrata  arce* 

There  was  no  lack  of  prophecy  to  warn  the  people.  I  have  before  point- 
ed out  what  may  be  meant  by  the  personification,  Cassandra. 

<*  Cassandra  cried,  and  cursed  th*  unhappy  hour— . 
Foretold  our  fate ;  but,  by  the  gods'  decree, 
All  heard,  and  none  believed  the  prophecy/' 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  foolish  rejoicing  and  feasting,  and  fatal 
security.  And  now  it  is -the  '*  Phalanx  instructis  Navibus  ibat  a  Tenedo*' 
all  previously  prepared — and  Sinon  lets  loose  the  concealed  scoundrels. 
Were  there  no  guards  ?  None  upon  the  watch  ?  There  were ;  but  they 
had  been  threatened,  and  are  now  annihilated.  I  will  not  stop  to  enquire 
who  these  guards  were,  or  what  the  precise  meaning  of  their  annihila- 
tion. It  is  spoken  of  by  the  historian  as  equivalent  to  a  slaughter. 
*'  Cseduntur  Vigiles,"  and  what  is  the  immediate  consequence  ? 

**  Portisque  patent! bus  omnes 
AccipiuDt  soclos,  atque  agmina  conscia  jungunt." 

The  gates  that  should  have  been  sacredly  closed  are  forced  open — and 
how  expressive  are  the  words  «  conscia  agmina."  I  omit  the  personal 
history  which  here  followi^  to  pursue  the  general  thread.  Mob  tyranny  be* 
comes  impatient  of  the  slightest  delay;  they  are  now  determined  to  show 
that  they  are  "  the  sovereign  people,"  and  begin  to  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands.  Treason  no  longer  lurks  in  holes,  but  stalks  abroad, 
calling  up  incendiaries  to  the  work  of  revolution. 

'*  Turn  vero  mnnifesta  fides,  Danaiimqae  patescunt 
Insidice." 

The  frauds  and  practices  of  the  another  I  The  infuriated  boaat  of 
Danitet  are  made  manifest.  How  their  "glorious  days."  and  history 
like  is  one  democratic  revolution  to    records  theniy  firet  in  all  quarters 
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By  the  name  *'  Deiphobus  "  (mean- 
ing ODO  who  feared  God),  whose 
f»atace  was  burnt,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  popular  fury  was  more 
particularly  directed  against  the 
clergy.  Deiphobus  was  probably  a 
Bishop  of  Troy,  whose  palace  was 
burnt  The  conflagrations  are  de- 
scribed, as  by  an  eyewitness,  and 


how  exactly  do  they  resemble  those 
which  revolutionary  excitement  pro- 
duced amongst  ourselves.  We  may 
imagine  the  description  to  belong 
to  the  fires  of  Nottingham,  Derby, 
and  more  particularly  to  those  of  the 
'*  Three  glorious  days  of  Bristol." 
I  will  therefore  only  give  the  trans- 
lation of  the  passage  from  Drydeu. 


"  Now  peals  of  sbouta  come  tliundVing  from  afar. 

Cries,  threats,  and  loud  laments,  and  mingled  war. 

The  noise  approaches,  though  our  palace  stood 

Aloof  from  streets,  encompass*d  with  a  wood  : 

Louder  and  yet  more  loud  I  hear  th*  alarms 

Of  human  cries  distinct,  and  clashing  arms! 

Fear  broiie  my  slumbers  ;   I  no  longer  stay, 

But  mount  the  terrace,  thence  the  town  survey, 

And  hearlten  what  the  fruitful  sounds  convey. 

Thus  when  a  flood  of  fire  by  wind  is  borne. 

Crackling  It  roll9,  and  mows  the  standing  corn  ; 

Or  deluges,  desoendiifg  on  the  plains, 

Sweep  o*er  the  yellow  ear,  destroy  the  pains 

Of  labouring  oxen,  and  the  peasaut*8  gains ; 

Unroot  the  forest  oaks,  and  bear  away 

Flocks,  fulds,  and  tents,  an  nndistingoi&hed  prey ! 

The  shepherd  climbs  the  cliff,  and  sees  from  far 

The  wasteful  ravage  of  the  watery  war. 

Then  *****s  faith  was  manifestly  clear'd. 

And  Danaan  frauds  in  open  light  appear'd* 

Tho  palace  of  Deiphobus  ascends 

In  smoky  flames,  and  catches  on  his  friends. 

Ucalegon  burns  next ;  the  seas  are  bright 

With  splendour  not  their  own,  and  shine  with  Trojan  light. 

New  clamours  and  new  clamours  now  arise — 

The  sound  of  trumpets  mixt  with  fighting  cries ; 

With  frenzy  seized,  I  ran  to  meet  th'  alarms, 

Resolved  on  death,  resolved  to  die  In  arms.** 


There  ia  nothing  figurative  in 
these  fires— they  so  naturally  arise 
from  the  preceding  political  condi- 
tion of  afifairs,  and  general  "  move- 
ment," that  no  doubt  can  remain  as 
to  their  reality.  From  this  point 
the  great  public  measure,  whatever 
it  was,  is  to  be  considered  establish- 
ed, tarried,  fixed  with  the  horse  in 
the  very  citadel,  and  bearing  within 
it,  aa  the  horse  is  figured  to  have 
borne,  the  means  of  ample  future 
tyranny.  Henceforth  the  events 
are  probably  to  be  considered  ri^al 
as  they  are  described;  and  I  am 
afraid,  poor  good  old  Priam*8  death 


is  not  only  an  annihilation  of  his 
kingly  ofiSce,  but  the  fatal  termina- 
tion of  an  infuriate  democracy,  in 
the  unfortunate  Troy,  successful 
throughout.  And  now  follows  at 
least  a  partial^  Episcopal  overthrow. 
One  of  the  ejected  bishops,  Pan- 
theus,  is  the  first  to  show  the  altered 
state  of  things.  By  his  bearing  in 
with  him  his  sacred  parapherDalia, 
sacra,  his  conquered  eods  (victosque 
Deos,  and  child),  whom  he  would 
have  educated  in  the  national  faith, 
"  parvumque  nepotem,"  the  awful 
change  is  shown.  Such  ia  hla  ac- 
count. 


"  Vrnit  summa  dies  et  ineluctabilo  tempus 
Dardanis.     Fuimus  Trees — fuit  Ilium,  et  Ingens 
Gloria  Teucrorum.     Ferus  omnia  Jupiter  Argos 
Transtulit :  incensd  Danai  dominantur  In  urbe. 
Arduus  armatos  mediis  In  moBnihus  astans 
Fundit  equus,  victor^ue  Sinon  incendia  miscet 
Jnsultans,** 
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*^  Troy  it  no  moro,  and  Ilium  was  a  town  ; 
The  fatal  day,  tb*  appointed  hour  is  come, 
When  wrathful  Jovo'e  irrevocable  doom 
Tranefers  the  Trojan  ttate  to  Danaan  hand*. 
The  fire  consumes  the  town,  the  foe  commands, 
And  armed  hoets»  an  unexpected  force, 
Break  from  the  bowels  of  the  fatal  horse. 
Within  the  gates  proud  Sinon  throws  about 
The  flameSf  and  foes  for  entrance  press  without,** 

Dire  indeed  is  the  "pressure  from  without/'  and  it  immediately  follows 
that  under  it  the  principal  warders  of  the  state,  whoever  they  may  be, 
make  but  faint  resistance. 

**  Vix  prima  priella  tentant 
Portarom  yigiles,  et  csbco  Marti  resiatunt.  " 

*'  The  wardens  of  the  gates  but  ill  sustain 
-     Th*  unequal  conflict,  and  resist  in  vain.** 

The  revolutionary  tumult  becomes  hourly  more  successful— a  list  la 
given  of  many  a  brave  defender  of  the  good  old  constitution  put  hors  de 
combat^  whose  places  were  doubtless  supplied  by  the  ruffians  said  to  be 
hidden  in  the  monster's  belly.  The  poor  old  good  king  Priam  is  in  danger 
—and  stout  are  the  hearts  and  hands  ready  to  be  raised  for  his  succour. 


"  Protinus  ad  sedes  Priimi  damore  vocati. 


It 


''  Now  clamours  from  th*  invested  palace  ring ; 
We  run  to  die,  or  disengage  the  king.* 


»» 


A  curious  fact  is  mentioned,  yet  showing  what  often  takes  place  in  the 
confusion  of  political  partieB.  A  whole  band  clothe  themselves  in  the 
arms  of  their  enemies^  as  a  disguise,  and  in  that  condition  are  slaughtered 
by  friend  and  foe.  And,  whether  by  accident  or  design^  the  great  houses 
of  audience  and  public  council  are  destroyed. 


Auratasque,  trabes,  veterum  decora  alta  parentumt 
Devolvunt.'* 

"  The  glided  roofs  come  tumbling  from  on  high, 
The  marks  of  state  and  ancient  royalty.*' 


I  must  stay  my  hand,  and  refer 
the  reader  to  the  last  scene,  as  de- 
scribed by  Virgi].  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  iBoeid.  It  is  truly 
appallioff.  The  fears  of  the  aged,  the 
wretched  Hecuba,  Hecuba  the  mo- 
ther of  slaughtered  princes,  consort 
of  the  venerable  Priam,  to  be  slain 
before  her,  did  not  then  move  the 
hearts  of  the  Danai  to  pity ;  nor  will 
the  Danan  heed  them.  *' What's 
Hecuba  to  hlva,  or  he  to  Hecuba  ?  " 


Thrice  miserable  was  she,  for  she 
did  survive.  *'  Stand  apart,  and  look 
at  me,"  says  Hecuba,  in  the  play  of 
Euripides, "  as  at  a  picture^  and  see 
if  there  ever  was  a  more  wretched 
woman."  ButPriam— he  had  sworn 
to  defend  the  church  of  Troy  to  the 
last ;  and  the  king  keeps  his  word. 
Feeble  is  the  blow  he  aims— and  he 
dies  as  he  should,  still  clinging  to 
the  altar. 


"  Heee  finis  Piiami  fatorum,  hie  exitus  ilium 
Sorte  tulit :  Trojam  incensam,  et  prolapia  videntem 
Pergama,  tot  quondam  populis  terrisque  superbum 
Regnatorera  Asiae.     Jaoet  ingens  littore  truncus 
Avulsumque  humerls  caput,  et  sine  nomine  corpus." 

"  Thus  Priam  fell,  and  shared  one  common  fate. 
With  Troy  in  ashes,  and  his  ruin*d  state. 
He  who  the  sceptre  of  all  Asia  sway'd, 
Whom  monarchs,  like  domestic  slaves,  obey*d. 
On  the  bleak  shore  now  lies  th*  abaodon'd  kfng-«« 
A  beadlflis  carcass,  and  a  nameless  thing.*' 
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Oh  wretched,  erer  to  be  remem- 
bered Kiog  of  Troy  I  Pergama  gone 
— md  all  jour  Asiatic  dominions — 
iDd  you  yourself  now  but  a  sad 
gbotti  Ob,  why  did  you  trust  to 
Sinon,  why  did  you  take  the  traitor 
by  the  hand  I  Oh,  why  did  you  drag 
in  the  Fatal  Horse,  pregnant  with 
deetruction ! 

Pyrrhus,  in  this  tragical  history,  is 
the  one  to  eive  the  death-blow  to 
the  Tenerabie  monarch.  Ic  shocks 
the  reader  that  the  son  of  the  noble, 
the  grand,  the  sublime  Achilles 
^ould  plonge  his  sword  into  the 
heart  of  the  helpless  king.  This  has 
much  puzzled  me,  and  I  will  offer 
the  reader  the  consolation  I  have 
drawn  from  it — the  hope,  that  the 
king's  blood  was  not  actually  shed, 
or  if  it  was,  that  no  real  son  of  the 
great  hero  of  the  Drama  was  the 
perpetrator  of  the  horrid  act  I 
would  sugffest  that  Pyrrhus  may  be 
but  the  bold  poetical  personification 
of  political  Incendiarism  (which  in- 
deml  the  very  name  implies),  the 
natural  consequence  or  ofispring  of 
■ome  fatal  measure,  which. with  a 
manifest  aversion,  as  the  Iliad  shows, 
Uie  great  Achilles  bad  been  destined 
to  accomplish. 

Poor  Troy  I  How  deep  is  the  in- 
terest we  yet  feel  in  its  fate  I  There 
is  a  secret  mystery  in  that  interest, 
for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account. 
Cities  innumerable  have  been  sack- 
ed, burned,  demolished — empires 
have  crumbled  into  dust,  with  the 
great  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  who 
thinks  of  them,  who  cares  for  them  ? 
None  but  some  solitary  traveller, 
scraping  their  ashes  with  his  mat- 
tock, as  if  he  would  dig  their  graves 
anew,  rather  to  divert  bis  own  en- 
mit,  than  move  him  to  any  touch  of 
tenderness.  Even  the  genius  of 
MarUn,  grasping  in  his  hand,  by  a 
perverse  fatality,  the  besom  of  de- 
solation for  the  pencil  of  light,  with 
all  his  rage  and  range  of  art,  cannot 
revive  one  feeling  for  them,  nor  re- 
move the  veil  of  oblivion,  which  his 
efforts  do  but  thicken  into  impene- 
trable darkness.  But  Troy  has  a 
hold  upon  our  affections  ever.  How 
much  more  should  it  enga{(e  our 
thoughts,  when,  the  key  havmg  un- 
lockeid  the  mystery  of  the  fatal 
chamber,  we  read  the  incantations 
of  the  fiend  of  ravage,  and  can  trace 
the  plotdagi,  the  dialoyalties,  the 
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treacheries  of  the  factions  that  rent 
the  splendid  robe  of  its  monarchy, 
and  trampled  its  honours  in  the  dust. 
Troy,  then,  still  flaming  to  the  ima- 
gination, is  a  beacon  and  a  warning. 
I  have  now,  I  trust,  as  I  undertook 
to  do,  satisfactorily  explained  this 
curious  history;  that  is,  not  only 
cracked  the  nut,  but  given  a  taste  of 
the  kernel ;  if  it  be  bitter,  it  is  but 
such  as  kernels  in  a  hard  case  gene- 
rally are.  Were  I  professor  of  his- 
tory at  either  of  our  universities, 
how  would  my  discovery  be  lauded ! 
but  I  have  no  right  to  contemplate 
any  such  personal  advancement— 
and  this  is  a  doubting  age.  If  there 
be  any,  then,  that  wili  not  accept  this 
as  a  serious  developement  of  a  most 
precious  fragment  of  ancient  history, 
let  them  at  least  give  me  credit  for 
an  invention  which  they  may  apply , 
elsewhere  to  their  own  more  entire 
satisfaction.  The  invention  at  least 
is  new,  and  that  is  something  now- 
a-days,  when  nothing  but  whatls  new 

goes  down ;  though  I  think,  by  the 
y,  I  have  fully  shown  that  there  is 
**  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  If 
my  object  had  been  simply  to  amuse 
the  idle,  I  might  have  treated  the 
subject  ludicrously,  yet  perhaps  as 
truly ;  but  it  would  have  been  less 
worthy  of  the  solemnity  of  truth. 
Temptations,  indeed,  easily  fall  in 
the  way.  I  might  have  rivalled 
IB.  in  my  written  caricature  of  the 
Trojan  Horse — have  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  the  wooden  *'  mountain" 
subverting  an  empire.  I  might  have 
raised  a  '*  horse  laugh"  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  certain  Ministry — have 
shown  the  assuming  head,  with  one 
ear  forward  to  receive  rumours,  the 
other  backward  to  receive  orders 
from  the  tail,  the  whole  head,  in- 
deed, inclining  that  way;  the  nos- 
trils neighing  sedition,  the  open 
mouth  as  if  instinctively  ready  to  be 
bitted.  I  might  have  shown,  that  if 
the  head  had  little  capacity,  that  of 
the  belly  was  enormous— have  joked 
upon  the  inflation  within  being  mis- 
taken for  the  "  pressure  from  with- 
out." ^  I  might  have  taken  hold  of 
the  tail,  and  shown  all  its  purposes, 
—a  rudder  to  the  head,  to  hold  the 
crupper,  without  which  the  rider 
might  not  keep  his  seat,  and  as  a 
wmsk  to  blind  the  public  eyes  with 
its  filthy  aweep.  I  might  have 
abown  the  unions  in  the  legi,  and 
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the  democracy  Id  the  hoof«  —  the 
fore«feet  ready  to  start  on  any  move- 
ment, tbe  propensity  of  the  hinder 
to  throw  out  I  might  have  shown 
the  natural  use  of  the  fore-lock  and 
fetlock.  I  might,  indeed,  hare  made 
Bucli  a  beast  of  it  as  would  have  out- 
done the  great  Parisian  elephant^ 
intended  to' water  all  Paris.  I  might 
have  stuck  a  horn  in  his  head,  and 
hare  exliibited  him  as  the  veritable 
unicorn  fighting  with  the  old  lion  for 
the  crown.  Then,  again^  with  regard 
to  Achilles,  had  I  been  drawn  aside 
from  the  gravity  of  my  purpose  by 
the  common  fascination  of  a  joker 
or  punster,  I  mifht  have  shown  that 
he  never  would  have  done  as  he  did, 
nor  roused  himself  to  the  fatal  act, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  friendship 
with  one  whose  name  began  with 
Pat  —  indeed  whose  name  was 
*  strangely  compounded  of  Pat  and 
Rock — Patrocklus — and  have  infer- 
red that  he  was  the  undoubted  Hi- 
bernian captain.  I  might  have  in- 
dulged largely  in  such  matters  of 
mimicry,  but  I  scorn  to  trifle  when 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  it  Be- 
sides, unfortunately  for  me,  the  field 
is  occupied -i-the  champion  chosen. 
If  the  King  be  curtailed  of  his  jester, 
his  Ministers  are  not  Theirs  has 
succeeded  to  the  emoluments  of  the 
office,  and  they  take  care,  in  4^  spi- 
rit of  the  age,  it  shall  not  be  quite  a 
sinecure ;  and  I  could  not  have  been 
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a  candidate,  though  three  hundred 
per  annum  is  a  tempting  bait  for 
any  endeavour.  But  I  have  never 
shocked  decency,  religion,  and  mo- 
rality, and  loyalty,  by  balderdash, 
ribaldry,  and  lampoons  upon  royal- 
ty, and  these  things  are  now  every- 
thing, and  obtain  L.SOO  per  annum. 
It  is  good  pay — but  the  tool  is  ever 
the  cleverest  fellow  of  the  company^ 
and  receives  the  largest  salary ;  and 
80  every  thing  advances.  **  nt/A^s. 
M«/^sv  ir^tTt^»t^**  say  the  great  ones,^ 
that  is,  give  him  L.800  per  annum. 
Presto,  tis  done.  •*  ni/i*ri  m«»^#»  vr^tm 
«-<;»,"  say  they  again,  with  another 
meaniDg,  and  off  he  goes  his  round 
to  amuse  with  his  buffoonery,  and 
interline  his  wit  with  the  praises  of 
his  employers.  Well,  the  fool  is  not 
amiss,  though  he  write  um^et  to  his 
name^  and  the  King  gives  him  his 
escutcheon;  and  let  him  wreath  it 
with  his  motto,  "  Tom  Foolery  for 
ever,**  and  he  shall  not  have  my 
envy,  though  he  gather  golden  opi- 
nions, dangle  a  patronised  and  pa- 
tronising appendage  to  the  peerage, 
and  ride  In  the  same  coach  with  Uie 
King*s  Minister;  but  then  he  must 
dine  with  the  rabble,  and  act  low 
buffooneries  for  their  amusement ! 
That  is  a  horrid  penalty— so  I  am 
well  content  with  my  more  serious 
employment  in  writing  this  Key  to 
the  '*  Trojan  Horse,*'  and  forswear 
motley. 


A  CHAPTBR  ON  THE  TROUBADOURS. 


Whilst  but  little  was  known  of  the 
Troubadours  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  they  should  be  pro- 
perly appreciated;  it  was  but  natural 
that  having  no  sure  guides  to  direct 
them,  numbers  would  speak  of 
them  from  imagination  rather  than 
knowledge,  andat  that  time  it  would 
probably  have  been  a  subject  of 
surprise  to  many  had  it  been -demon- 
strated to  them,  as  has  since  been 
done,  that  this  class  of  poets,  whose 
local  habitation  and  nature  seemed 
to  depend  so  much  upon  the  Imagi- 
nings of  their  admirers,  were  in  rea- 
lity to  be  considered  and  judged  of 
as  the  creators  of  a  national  litera- 
ture, which  burst  into  life,  flourished 
and  withered  away  in  a  shorter  time 


than  most  literatures  have  taken  to 
struggle  through  a  sickly  and  blos- 
somless  infancy.  The  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  decadence  of  this  lite- 
rature, all  of  them  marked  with 
very  peculiar  features,  entitle  it 
assuredly  to  no  inconsiderable  share 
of  our  attention ;  and  the  Trouba- 
dours themselves  deserve  to  be  bet- 
ter known  than  they  are,  even  since 
perseverance  and  talent  have  broken 
the  bonds  of  their  long  sleep,  and 
they  now  speak  to  us  as  they  spoke 
to  their  contemporaries,  whether  in 
sorrow,  in  anger,  or  in  the  passionate 
accents  of  devoted  love.  They  de- 
serve to  be  better  known,  not  only 
as  the  successful  ezemplifiera  of  the 
rules  by  whioh  the  literature  Ihey 
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had  created  was  dlstinguisbed^  but 
also    on  account  of  the  influence 
which  they  exercised  over  their  own 
age,  and  the  peculiar  character  thej 
impressed  upon  it,  and  because  the 
form,  and  sometimes  the  spirit,  of 
their  poetry  may   stili  be   recog- 
nised in  the  poetical  literature  of 
the  South  of  Europe.    Their  poe- 
try is  not   a   mere   collection    of 
soDgs  in  praise  of  beauty,  nor  fan- 
ciful repetitions  of  a  lover's  prayers 
and  complaints ;  they  lived  for  the 
world  as  well  as  for  their  mistresses, 
and  many  an  indignant  satire,  many 
a  bold  remonstrance  do  they  address 
to  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  when 
they  overstepped  the  bounds  of  mo- 
deration and  reason ;  often  do  they 
lash  the  vices  of  their  age,  and  they 
tear  the  veil  as  unsparingly  from  the 
faulto  of  the  proudest  prelate  and 
the  clergy,  as  from  the  meannesses 
and  trlclcs  of  the  poorest  joglar. 
They  lay  before  us  the  times  in 
which  they  lived,  in  their  strength 
and  in  their  weakness :  their  love, 
their  pride,  their  constancy,  their 
valour,  their  desire  of  fame,  the 
luxury  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  the 
recklessness  of  the  knights,  the  am- 
bition of  some,   the   injustice    of 
others,  and  the  superstition  of  all, 
rise  up  before  us,  as  by  the  stroke  of 
an  enchanter's  wand,  when  we  read 
their  animated  and  natural  descrip- 
tions.   The  chief  part  of  the  poetry 
that  has  descended  to  us  is  essen* 
tially  lyrical,  not  only  in  its  form,  but 
because  it  is  the  expression  of  the 
feelings  of  the  heart;  the  detail  of 
the  love  and  anger,  the  joys,  the 
hopes,  the  fears  or  the  singer,  all  of 
which  are  presented  to  us  with  little 
or  no  extrinsic  omament,and  depend 
for  their  success  on  the  natural  and 
vivid  expression  of  the  feelings  them- 
selves. They  owe  nothing  to  classical 
literature  as  to  form,  and  there  are 
very  few  passages  in  which  they  can 
be  supposed  to  be  indebted  to  it  for 
an  allusion.   Nor  is  this  ignorance  of 
classical  literature  to  be  regretted; 
it  is  surely  far  better  that  they  should 
have  spoken  as  their  heart  prompted 
them— that  out  of  Its  fulness  should 
have  gushed   those   strains   which 
found  a  ready  echo  in  the  bosom  of 
every  one  of  their  countrymen,  than 
that  they  should  have  engaged  in  a 
vidn  struggle  to  imiUte  that  which 
they  could  never  hope  to  rival^  and 
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which,  instead  of  wafting  them  in  a 
bolder  flight  through  a  purer  ether, 
would  probably  have  caused  them 
to  sink  into  slavish  imitators,  or 
mere  distorters,  instead  of  standing 
forth  fair  and  free,  as  the  creators 
and  fosterers  of  a  new  and  national 
poetry.  One  of  themselves  has  said, 

^'  That  song  can  be  of  little  worth, 
Which  has  not  iu  the  heart  its  birth." 

And  accordhigly  it  Is  by  addressing 
themselves  to  the  heai-t  that  they 
seek  to  produce  the  desired  effect; 
and  many  of  their  pieces,  without 
doubt,  owed  their  reputation  very 
much  to  the  delicacy  and  tenderness 
with  which  the  natural  feelings  of 
the  mind  were  portrayed.  Many 
of  them,  and  especially  Bernard  del 
Ventadour,  have  drawn  some  very 
beautiful  comparisons  and  striking 
illustrations  from  objects  in  nature ; 
but  even  In  the  amatory  poems  in 
which  such  ornaments  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  in  their  fittest  place, 
they  seem  rather  to  trust  to  a  faith- 
ful and  vivid  picture  of  their  own 
feelings,  than  to  anv  lustre  they 
might  have  derived  from  other 
sources;  and  to  this  very  cause  we 
may  probably  attribute  that  unifor- 
mity in  the  contents  of  their  poems, 
which  cannot  fail  to  strike  even  the 
least  observant,  and  which  has  often 
been  adduced  as  one  of  the  faults 
and  deficiencies  of  the  whole  litera- 
ture. 

We  are  not  entitled  to  find  fault 
with  the  simplicity  of  their  ideas, 
nor  with  the  peculiar  views  they  may 
toke  on  particular  subjects,  to  blame 
them,  for  that  would  be  in  fact  to 
assume  that  we  had  aright  to  expect 
from  them  more  than  what  the  times 
they  lived  in  rendered  possible.  We 
can  therefore.  In  justice,  only  find 
fault  with  that  which  was  at  variance 
with  those  rules  of  art  which  form 
the  first  principles  of  all  poetry,  and 
which  were,  in  consequence,  as 
much  binding  on  them  as  on  the 
poets  of  an  age  of  the  highest  men- 
tel  culture.  It  is,  for  example, 
looked  upon  as  necessary,  according 
to  these  principles,  that  a  poem 
should  express  an  idea,  and  that  ail 
its  portions  should  contribute  to  the 
representation  of  it^  in  order  that  an 
harmonious  whole  may  proceed 
from  the  artful  blending  of  several 
separate  parts.    This  appears  to  be 
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founded  on  principles  on  which  the 
existence  of  poetry  depends,  and  is 
a  law,  therefore,  common  to  all  times 
and  countries;  the  troubadours  con* 
sequentl jr  aclcnowledge  this  law  also, 
and  in  the  migoritj  of  instances  are 
extremely  rigid  in  their  observance 
of  it,  with  exception,  of  coyirse,  of  the 
Tornada  or  Envoi,  as  the  Trouv^res 
called  it,  and  which  must  be  excused 
as  a  departure  from  acknowledged 
rules  indeed^  but  one  which  was 
sanctioned,  or  rather  rendered  neces- 
sary, by  custom.  However  remarkable 
many  of  their  poems  are  for  this 
artist-like  blending  of  parts,  to  form, 
as  it  were,  a  spire  of  harmony  for 
the  proper  expression  of  the  idea 
which  pervaded  them  all,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  examples  do  occur  in 
which  the  mixing  up  of  extraneous 
matter  troubles  and  disturbs  the  ne- 
cessary unity  of  idea ;  this  is  parti- 
cularly remarkable  in  some  cases 
whei;e  the  poet,  without  any  apparent 
necessity  at  all,  suddenly  strikes  off 
into  another  unconnected  subject, 
and  thus  occasions  the  greatest  con- 
fusion in  the  whole  poem.  It  can- 
not, for  example,  be  considered 
otherwise  than  faulty,  when  Pierre 
Vidal,  in  the  midst  of  a  sonff  dedi- 
cated to  the  expression  of  his  feel- 
ings as  a  lover,  at  once  bursts  from 
his  amorous  contemplations,  and  en- 
deavours to  excite  the  kinffs  of  Spain 
to  make  war  against  the  Moors ;  and 
then,  having  given  vent  to  his  warlike 
enthusiasm,  returns  again  to  busy 
himself  with  the  praises  of  his  mis- 
tress. It  may  indeed  be  advanced, 
that  this  erratic  mode  of  composition 
was  known  by  a  peculiar  name,  and 
thus,  in  some  degree,  sanctioned;  but 
as  the  rules  of  good  sense  and  good 
taste  are  immutable,  the  name  of 
Sirventes-chanso,thoughitmightgive 
the  semblance  of  a  legal  stamp  to 
the  composition,  never  could  in  rea- 
lity make  it  any  thing  better  than 
base  metal.  However  various  the 
opinions  of  different  persons  may 
be  as  to  the  poetical  merit  of  the 
remains  of  the  Troubadours,  there 
can  be  but  one  as  to  their  utility  in 
an  historical  point  of  view;  for  it 
may  be  confidently  asserted,  that 
whoever  wishes  to  investigate  tho« 
roughly  the  history  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  will  find  it 
of  the  very  greatest  importance  to 
possess  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 


works  of  these  poets»  especially  that 
part  of  them  which  treats  of  tha 
events  which  happened  in  their  own 
time,  and  in  which  they  very  often 
bore  no  inconsiderable  share.  Of  the 
Troubadours  some  are  the  ancestors 
of  families  which  now  occupy  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  no- 
bility of  France,  others  belong  to 
families  now  extinguished,  but  for- 
merly illustrious  and  powerful ; 
many,  such  as  Bertrand  de  Bom, 
and  Folquet  de  Marseilles,  played 
an  important  part  in  the  politics  of 
their  time;  and  the  boldness  they 
showed  in  their  writings  was  not 

Sut  to  shame  by  their  conduct  in  the 
eld.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  an 
age  in  which  the  barrier  between  the 
nobly  bom  and  those  of  ignoble 
birth  seemed  insurmountable,  even 
to  valour,  that  such  should  be  the 
admiration  for  the  Troubadour,  and 
such  the  value  set  on  his  strains,  that 
the  ignobly  born  poet — and  there 
are  many  instances  of  it — walked 
among  princes  and  nobles,  in  many 
respects  on  the  footing  of  an  equal, 
often  reverenced  as  &eir  instructor 
in  the  art  of  song,  and  that  the 
noblest  and  most  lovely  ladies  were 
proud  to  number  among  their  suit- 
ors men  whom,  but  for  the  fame  of 
their  poetry,  they  would  have  passed 
over  with  disdain.  From  its  origin, 
as  well  as  in  its  essence,  this  litera- 
ture is  chivalric,  knights  and  nobles 
were  its  creators,  kings  and  sove- 
reign princes  its  patrons.  We  can- 
not trace  it  from  its  first  fountain, 
but  the  earliest  of  its  productions 
which  have  descended  to  us,  though 
not  equal  in  intricacy  of  rhyme  or 
excellence  of  language  to  the  strains 
of  the  most  finished  masters,  betray, 
however,  no  signs  of  a  language  or 
literature  struggling  into  light,  but 
wear  the  appearance  rather  of  hav- 
ing already  attained  to  a  very  great 
degree  of  elegance  and  stability. 

indeed,  though  later  poets  do  no 
doubt  surpass  the  earliest  in  their 
management  of  a  more  artificial  and 
elaborate  system  of  versification,  and 
move  somewhat  more  easily  in  their 
self-assumed  fetters,  yet  the  language 
itself  appears  to  be  in  all  respects  the 
same,  and  the  only  difference  is  in  the 
manner  in  which  more  experienced 
poets  manage  materials  in  almost 
every  respect  exactly  similar  to  tfaoae 
Which  their  predecessors  bad  at  their 
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eomnand.  It  is  cerUunljr  possible 
to  trace  the  language  for  nearly  300 
years  pre?ious  to  the  appearance  of 
the  first  troubadour  whose  poems 
we  possess,  but  it  is  from  him  that 
we  must  date  the  first  origin  of  a  na>. 
tional  literature;  it  had  before  been 
collecting  its  resources,  and  concen- 
tratbg  its  energies,  betrayed  occ»- 
sionally  only  by  some  bright  gleams, 
but  at  length  it  bursts  out,  river-like. 
It  once  with  multitudinous  smiles 
from  the  place  of  its  hidden  nativity, 
and  flows  on  in  a  broad  and  deep 
stream  from  the  first  moment  it 
reaches  the  broad  light  of  day.  The 
literary  history  of  the  troubadours 
has  of  late  years  received  its  share 
of  attention  from  men  well  qualified 
to  adorn  and  illustrate  every  sub- 
ject of  which  they  trcfat,  and  thus 
has  the  history  of  the  language  been 
investigated,  as  well  as  that  of  the  li- 
terature, and  both  have  been  relieved 
from  a  vast  deal  of  uncertainty  and 
obscurity,  which, though  not  impene- 
trable to  the  man  of  patient  research* 
was  yet  extremely  rorbidding  to  the 
general  reader.  If  we  divide  France 
into  two  unequal  portions,  by  draw- 
ing a  line  from  between  La  Rochelle 
and  Lu^on,  to  the  end  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  we  shall  then  have  a  pretty 
accurate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
provinces  in  which  the  Langue  d'oc 
and  the  Langue  d'oil  were  respec- 
tively spoken.  In  the  southern  divi- 
sion, the  Langue  d*oc  was  the  na- 
tional language,  and  there  we  find 
the  birth-place  of  almost  all  the  trou- 
badours. Nor  Was  the  language  con- 
fined to  France  exclusively,  for  it 
was  prevalent  in  Aragon,  Catalonia, 
Murcia,  and  Valencia,  and  the  Balea- 
ric isles,  and,  according  to  the  asser- 
tion of  Bastero,  was  preserved  there 
in  a  certain  degree  ot  purity  even  in 
his  day  (1724).  The  troubadours 
themselves  always  call  their  language 
lengua  romana,  or  simply  romans ;  but 
when  speaking  of  it,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  that  language  used  hj 
the  Trouv^res,  it  was  not  unusuaI,to 
designate  them  as  Langue  d'oc  and 
Langue  d'oil,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  lines  of  Bernat  d'Auriac,  which 
are  also  remarkable  in  the  original 
for  the  lively  and  harmonious  mea- 
sure in  which  they  are  written;  they 


form  the  first  stanzas  of  A  sirventee, 
composed  on  occasion  of  an  expedi- 
tion of  the  French  into  Catalonia  in 
the  Idth  century,  and  may  be  ren- 
dered as  follows :— ■ 

<*  Oar  Kiof,  wh(Me  fams  is  bright  as  flay. 

Will  now  display 

Hlfl  flag  on  big h : 

By  sea  and  land  ahall,  by  my  fay, 

The  *  Flowers  haFe  sway. 

Well  pleased  am  I, 

For  Aragon  shall  see  aright 

How  France  can  fight 

And  Catalans,  mean  but  polita, 

Shall  sea  the  Flowers,  Flowers  of  a  root 

of  glory, 

And  they  shall  hear  in  Arago, 

Oil  and  nenil  instead  of  ocand  no.*' 

The  name  troubadours,  which  we 
give  indiscriminately  to  all  the  poeta 
who  wrote  in  this  language,  was  in 
fact  an  appellation  only  belonging 
properly  to  a  classof  them ;  they  wwh 
divided  into  trobadors,  nom.  sing, 
trobaire,  from  trobar,  to  invent,  as 
ff:«««i7i}f  from  ^rdum — and  joglars,  a  cor- 
ruption probably  of  joculatores,  used 
in  the  Latin  of  the  middle-ages  in  the 
sense  of  a  kind  of  actor  or  buffoon. 
If,  therefore,  we  make  poetry  a  crite- 
rion, in  one  respect  all  troubadours 
must  liave  been  upon  an  equal  foos» 
ing,  since,  to  entitle  them  to  that 
name  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  compose  their  poems  them- 
selves; joglars,  on  the  contrary, 
though  they  did  sometimes  compose 
and  repeat  poems  of  their  own,  were 
not  by  any  means  obliged  to  do  so, 
and  fulfilled  their  calling  more  effec- 
tually by  repeating,  not  only  the  sir- 
ventes  or  other  poems  of  celebrated 
troubadours,  but  all  kinds  of  histo- 
ries and  adventures,  of  which  a  great 
number  were  current,  and  formed  a 
sort  of  common  good,  utd  at  the 
same  time  a  distinct  and  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  literature  of  the 
country.  One  or  more  of  the  jog- 
lars usually  attached  themselves  to 
some  celebrated  troubadour,  and  act- 
ed in  a  manner  as  his  publishers,  by 
travelling  about  the  country  and  re- 
peating his  newest  or  most  popular 
poems.  They  were  obliged  to  possess 
a  certain  knowledge  of  music,  as  ft 
often  fell  to  their  lot  to  set  to  mnsic 
the  verses  of  the  troubadour  who 
happened  not  to  be  himself  convert 
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Bant  with  the  art ;  and  it  was  also  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  play  on  se- 
veral kinds  of  instruments^  as  no 
poem,  long  or  short,  was  ever  repeat- 
ed without  an  accompaniment,  and 
particular  instruments  were  proba- 
bly looked  upon  as  forming  the  most 
appropriate  accompaniment  for  par* 
ticular  kinds  of  poems. 

Indeed,  in  a  poem  still  extant  on 
the  duties  of  a  joglar,  an  enumera- 
tion of  at  least  ten  different  kinds  of 
instruments  is  made  on  which  he 
was  expected  to  play,  besides  a  long 
catalogue  of  romances  and  histories 
which  he  was  to  be  ready  to  repeat 
Of  joglars  there  were  many  grada- 
tions, from  him  who  trode  close  on 
the  heels  of  the  troubadour,  to  him 
who,  a  profes9ed  buffoon  and  moun« 
tebank,  was  accustomed  to  imitate 
the  sineing  of  birds,  to  tumble,  to 
jump  through  hoops,  who  carried 
apes  about  with  him  and  made  them 
dance,  omitting  nothing  which  might 
give  him  popu&rity  amongstthe  low- 
est rabble,  and  whose  life  was  gene* 
rally  as  disffraceful  as  his  calling  was 
ignoble.    From  such  as  these,  and 
the  ignominy  which  attached  itself 
to  them,  the  term  joglar  came  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  reproach,  and 
the  troubadours  were  particularly 
anxious  to  eschew  the  term,  which 
in  tlie  time  of  Guiraut  Riquier,  who 
flourished  between  1250  and  1299, 
and  consequently  when  the  sun  of 
the  literature  was  already  beginning 
to  go  down,  had  begun  to  attach  it- 
self to  the  whole  race  of  poets.    In  a 
poem  composed  about  the  year  1275, 
he  addresses  himself  to  the  King 
Alphonso,  the  10th  of  Castile,  be- 
seeching him  to  interpose  his  autho- 
rity  on    this   very    subject;    and, 
after  givhig  a  short  account  of  the 
origin  of  both  classes,  and  the  essen- 
tial differences  which  he  considers 
to  exist   between    them,  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  poets  of  his  own 
time— 


it 


But  in  Provence  they  are 
Called  each  and  all  Joglar, 
Por  which  great,  causeless  shame 
The  language  is  to  blame." 

There  was,  without  doubt,  a  great 
difference  among  trobadors,  if  we 
measure  them  by  worldly  circum- 
stances. The  kings,  princes,  and 
powerful  nobles,  who  both  patron- 
ised the  art  de  trQbar,  and  exercised 


themselves  in  it,  were  unquestion- 
ably, as  men,  though  not  as  poets, 
vastly  superior  to  those  persons  of 
bright  minds,  but  slender  means, 
who  looked  to  their  bounty  for  their 
subsistence;  but  such  dependence, 
the  cause  of  honour  to  the  patron* 
cast  not  the  shadow  of  disgrace  on 
him  whose  sweet  strains  repaid  a 
thousand  fold  whatever  gifts  might 
be  lavished  upon  him.  In  allusion 
to  the  common  custom  of  attaching 
the  name  of  joglar  to  all  who  occu- 
pied themselves  with  poetry,  as  also 
in  reference  to  the  opinion  that  there 
were  gifts  which  might  be  accepted 
without  causing  dishonour,  Sordel 
says,  in  a  poem  against  a  person 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 

**  That  he  calls  me  joglar  with  wrong  is 

fraught. 
He  follows  others,  hat  crowds  follow 

me— 
I  give  and  take  not— he  takes  and  gives 

nought. 
But  spends  it  on  himself,  whate*er  it  be. 
Nothing  I  take  which  could  cause  me 

dishonour, 
Bat  spend  what  mine  Is,  seeking  for  no 

gifts." 

We  can  define  three  very  essential 
points  in  the  history  of  this  poetry 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  periods, 
namely,  of  its    developement,    its 
bloom,  and  its  decadence.    The  first 
may  be  fixed  from  1090  to  1 1 40,  from 
which  latter  period  till  1251  it  at- 
tained its  highest  degree  of  excel- 
lence, and  from  1250  it  continued  to 
decline,  till  the  song  of  the  trouba- 
dours ceased  entirely  about  1290. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Proven9al  lan- 
guage was  still  used  for  poetry  long 
after  this  last^period,  but  about  that 
time  it  ceaied  to  be  the  vehicle  of  a 
poetry  formed  according  to  rules  of 
art,  such  as  the  poetry  of  the  trouba- 
dours ever  had  been.    The  first  half 
of  the  second  period  may  with  jus- 
tice be  called  the  golden  age  of  the 
troubadours.     Bernard    de  Venta- 
dour,  Bertrand  de  Born,  and  Arnaut 
Daniel  represent  its  spirit  in  the 
various  directions  which   it   took. 
The  poetry  of  that  period  was  re- 
markable for  the  enthusiasm  of  its 
spirit  and  the  excellence  of  its  form  ; 
the  poet  also  filled  a  more  honour- 
able place  in  the  estimation  of  his 
contemporaries  than  at  any  subs&- 
quent  period  in  the  history  of  his  art. 
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Bernard  of  Ventadour,  though  of  ig- 
noble birth,  was  rendered  so  cele- 
brated by  his  songs,  that  Eleanor  of 
Guienne  and  other  noble  ladies,  re- 
ceiredbis  homage  with  pleasure,  and 
in  the  genius  of  the  poet  forgot  the 
lowly  con di lion  of  the  man.  Ber« 
tnmd  de  Bom  was  a  warrior  and  a 
politician  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  the 
hand  that  could  confer  immortality 
with  the  pen  was  not  less  ready  to 
wield  the  lance  in  the  field  as  a 
knight  sbould.  Turbulence  and 
strife  were  to  him  as  the  breath  of 
his  nostrils,  and  Dante  has  given 
him  a  place  in  his  Inferno,  as  the 
disturber  of  harmony  between  the 
son  and  the  father.  He  turned  not 
aside  from  his  path  even  before  our 
lion-hearted  Richard  himself,  but 
withstood  him  to  the  uttermost, 
though  deserted  by  his  confederates 
and  exposed  alone  to  his  fury.  This 
excellence  both  as  a  troubadour  and 
knight  could  not  be  disregarded  by 
one  who  was  himself  so  celebrated  in 
both  capacities,  and  a  reconciliation 
took  place,  which  ended  in  an  endu- 
ring friendeihip  between  these  con- 
genial spirits.  To  Amaut  Daniel  ac- 
crued the  signal  honour  of  great- 
praise  both  from  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarch. It  would  be  most  presump- 
tuous to  pretend  to  dissent  now  from 
the  opinion  of  such  men,  but  at  least 
this  much  may  be  confessed,  that 
though  his  poems  could  not  have 
been  passed  over  without  notice,  on 
account  of  his  remarkable  manner, 
yet,  to  judge  from  those  which 
have  descended  to  us,  we  should 
scarcely  have  raised  him  so  highly 
above  many  of  his  contempora- 
ries whose  labours  have  not  been  re« 
warded  with  such  a  meed  of  praise, 
the  more  especially  as  he  cannot 
even  be  looked  upon  as  the  inven- 
tor, though  he  may  claim  honour 
as  the  perfector  of  that  peculiar 
manner  of  writing. — That  there  is 
much  beauty  in  those  pieces  which 
we  do  possess,  it  would  be  vain  to 
deny;  but  there  is  a  perpetual  re- 
currence of  enigmatical  expressions, 
newly-formed  words,  strange  quib- 
bles, and  forced  constructions,  which 
too  often  obscure  the  thought ;  be- 
sides, there  are  alliterations  carried 
to  excess,  singular  and  difficult 
rhyme8,hard  forms,  and  verses  of  one 
syllable,  which  throw  great  difficul- 
ties la  the  way  of  the  reader's  enjoy- 


ment, and  detract  proportionably 
from  his  enthusiasm  for  the  poet* 
He  particularly  prided  himself  in 
the  use  of  the  most  difficult  and  un- 
usual rhymes,  and  in  the  complete 
mastery  which  he  possessed  over 
them ;  and  though  he  was  reproach- 
ed for  this  by  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries, it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
many,  probably  the  majority  of  them, 
looked  upon  this  very  faculty  as  the 
comer- stone  of  his  fame,  and  were 
content  to  lavish  that  praise  on  the 
somewhat  cumbrous  garment  which 
a  more  correct  taste  would  have 
taught  them  to  reserve  for  the  living 
beauty  of  the  thought  alone.  Let 
us  not  forget,  however,  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  case  in  which  we  sit 
down  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the 
poetry  or  the  troubadours,  that  their 
works  must  of  necessity  appear  be- 
fore us  under  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances, — it  is  like  looking 
through  a  theatre  by  day-light,  the 
illusion  has  vanished,  the  music 
sounds  no  more,  the  lights  are  ex- 
tinguished, the  excitement  cannot 
be  recalled,  the  gorgeous  dresses  ap- 
pear as  tinsel,  the  fairy  bowers,  the 
splendid  palaces,  where  are  they  ? 
We  see  daubed  scenes  and  rent  can- 
vass, and  turn  from  them  wiUi  dis- 
gust Let  us  be  more  just  to  the 
troubadour;  let  us  remember  that 
we  judge  of  his  poetry  stripped  of 
every  thing  that  could  conceal  a 
fault  or  interest  our  sympathies  in 
its  behalf— that  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  pronunciation  of  the  language 
i^that  the  language  itself  presents 
difficulties  which  continually  arrest 
our  progress — ^that  we  view  these 
productions  sternly,  and  calmly,  and 
coldly,  which  were  first  chanted 
forth  before  the  noble  and  the  brave 
and  the  beautiful,  enhanced  by  all 
the  aid  that  appropriate  music  and  a 
practised  voice  could  give  them — 
that,  in  short,  they  cannot  speak  to 
our  hearts  as  they  did  from  their 
own  to  those  of  their  contempora- 
ries. As  one  of  themselves  has  said, 
"  They  are  now  come  to  the  cold 
time,  to  the  season  of  frost,  and 
snow,  and  hail,  and  every  bird  is 
mute,  and  every  bough  in  the  thick- 
ets is  dry,  nor  shall  flower  nor  leaf 
grow  there,  nor  the  nightingale  sit 
and  sing  till  the  year  awakes  in 
May."  For  them  the  year  cannot 
awaken  in  May ;  we  have  the  boughs 
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dry  and  hard,  but  there  is  sap  in  quite  satisfactorilf  that  what  are 
them^  and  life^  which  only  requires  called  romanceB,  probably  both  in 
our  foflteriog  care  and  some  warmth  prose  and  verse,  were  most  accep- 
of  enthusiasm  to  reward  us  with  table  to  the  people  at  large,  were 
leaves,  and  blossoms,  and  fruit.  It  is  eagerly  listened  to  by  audiences 
certain  that  the  great  Dante  did  ad-  both  high  and  low^  and  formed  a  very 
mire  Amaut  Daniel  in  the  highest  considerable  and  favourite  part  of  the 
degree ;  he  calls  him  the  poet  of  love,  literature  of  the  country.  Several  of 
as  he  had  called  Bertrand  de  Bom  these  still  exist  in  manuscript,  and 
the  poet  of  arms;  and  after  pointing  Raynouard  has  given  a  list  of  many, 
out  many  of  his  songs  as  deserving  which  can  be  proved  to  have  existed 
of  praise  for  diflferent  excellences,  at  one  time,  thotigh  probably  they 
he  acknowledges  that  he  himself  was  have  long  since  perished.  One,  Li 
his  imitator  in  that  particular  dispo-  Romans  de  Ferabras,  was  published 
sition  of  rhymes  which  is  known  by  not  long  ago  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
the  name  of  s^tina.  Accordingly,  Wallerstein  library  by  Iramanuel 
in  the  Purgatorio  Guide  Guinicelli  Bekker ;  and  the  best  of  the  others 
not  only  calls  him  tV  migliorfabbro  del  will  probably  also  find  some  learn- 
parlar  matemo^  but  talks  slightingly  ed  knight,  undismayed  by  dust  or 
of  them  who  think  that  quel  di  Xtf-  darkness,  to  break  their  long  sleep 
mosi^  namely,  Guiraut  de  Borneil,  and  usber  them  forth  into  life  and 
surpasses  him.  We  must,  however,  light  It  was  as  necessary  for  the  jog- 
observe,  that  when  Dante  praises  lar  who  wished  for  popularity,  to  be 
him,  he  does  so  not  only  for  the  pre-  able  to  repeat  these  romances,  as  to 
eminence  of  his  versi  d'amore^  but  commit  quickly  to  memory  all  the 
also  for  that  of  his  prose  di  romanzi.  new  love  ditties  or  sirventes  of  the 
Of  the  worth  of  these  latter,  we  have  troubadour  to  whom  he  had  attach- 
unfortunately  no  means  of  forming  ed  himself;  even  these  long  poems 
an  opinion'  On  these,  however,  a  were  recited  with  an  accompani- 
very  great  part  of  his  fame  was  un-  ment  of  music.  It  would  be  vain  to 
doubtedly  rounded.  They  were  not,  enter  here  into  the  enquiry,  whether 
as  the  name  would  seem  to  import,  the  merit  of  originality  in  this  de« 
prose  romances,  but  poems  parta-  partment  belongs  to  the  trouv^ree 
king  more  of  the  epic  than  the  lyric  or  the  troubadours;  we  have  not  the 
character;  they  were  histories  or  means  of  forming  a  well-founded 
narratives  in  verse  of  more  simple  opinion  at  present,  from  the  want  of 
quality,  both  as  to  form  and  Ian*  published  materials ;  and  the  mere 
guage,  than  that  used  in  the  versi  coincidence  of  title,  or  the  pro- 
d^amore ;  and,  therefore,  better  cal-  bability  that  both  drew  many  of 
culated  for  the  narration  of  events,  their  adventures  from  some  com- 
There  is  a  conjecture,  but  it  is  forti-  mon  stock,  would  hardly  suffice  to 
fied  by  a  considerable  body  of  cir-  entitle  us  to  award  the  palm  to  either 
cumstantial  evidence,  that  Arnaut  of  the  parties.  For  example,  in 
Daniel  was  the  author  of  the  ro-  this  very  romance  of  Ferabras,  there 
mance  of  Lancilotto,  and  that  he  are  many  passages  strikingly  similar 
nKTTB.tedcomeamorlostrinteftind'wsLB  toothers  contained  in  the  epopees 
thus  the  means  of  discovering  to  of  the  literature  of  Northern  France; 
Francesca  de  Rimini  and  her  lover  but  euch  similarities  might  very 
Paolo  the  ardent  love  they  bore  easily  occur  when  the  poets  were 
each  other.  Another  romance  of  his,  treating  of  subjects  which  formed  a 
which  had  for  its  subject  the  adven-  sort  of  common  good  to  poets  of  all 
tures  of  Rinaldo,  is  mentioned  by  countries,  without  making  it  neces- 
authors,  which  proves,  that  though  sary  for  us  to  tax  either  the  one  or 
lost  to  us,  it  must  have  existed  very  the  other  with  servile  imitation.  It 
long  after  the  age  of  the  poet  him-  can  answer  no  very  good  purpose  to 
self.  It  may  be  right  to  mention,  make  out  the  pedigree  of  every 
that  the  opinion  which  so  long  poetic  image,  or  of  each  event  in  a 
confined  the  literature  of  Provence  poem,  as  if  all  such  inventions  must 
and  the  efforts  of  the  trouba-  have  sprung  from  one  root  only,  and 
dours  exclusively  to  lyrical  poetry  as  if  it  was  as  necessary  or  agreeable 
is  quite  erroneous.  The  investiga-  to  know  the  age  of  a  metaphor,  or 
tions  of  learned  men  have  proved  of  an  adventure,  as  to  be  assured  of 
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that  of  our  wines  or  our  families, 
as  is  beautifully  said  in  the  preface 
to  Cliristabel,  '*  There  is  amongst  us 
a  set  of  critics  who  seem  to  bold 
that  every  possible  thought  and 
image  is  traditional;  who  haye  no 
notion  that  there  are  such  things  as 
fountains  in  the  worldj  small  as  well 
as  great;  and  who  would  therefore 
charitably  derire  erery  rill  they  be- 
hold flowing,  from  a  perforation 
made  in  another  man's  tank."  As 
might  be  expected,  in  a  literature  in 
which  form  was  looked  upon  as  so 
eseential  to  poetry,  there  were  a 
great  many  different  kinds  of  poems, 
each  appropriated  to  some  peculiar 
subject,  and  the  form  of  which  it  was 
necessary,  or  at  least  more  proper 
and  usual,  to  observe  when  treating 
of  that  subject.  The  three  great  di- 
visions are  the  love- song,  or  cbanso, 
the  sirventes  and  the  tenzo.  The 
sirrentea  was  either  used  as  a  ye- 
bicle  for  satire,  politics,  or  moral  ad- 
monitions ;  but,  as  has  been  obser- 
ved, the  boundaries  are  not  always 
attended  to,  and  the  poet  sometimes 
mixes  up  the  story  of  his  love  with 
his  satire  or  abuse  of  his  enemies,  or 
even  with  his  political  diatribes. 
The  tenzo,  as  the  name  denotes,  was 
a  contest,  a  sharp  encounter  of  the 
wit  between  two  poets.  It  assumed 
the  name  of  torneyman  when  there 
were  more  than  two  disputants.  Any 
subject  gave  rise  to  it,  as  there  is 
probably  none  on  which  two  people 
who  set  their  minds  to  it  may  not 
dispute.  They  were  probably  often 
composed  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  two 
practised  poets  should  be  able  to  do 
this  with  ease ;  but  they  were  also 
very  often  composed  by  the  contend- 
ing parties,  the  one  answerins;  the 
stanza  of  the  other  by  one  similar  to 
it  in  metre,  and  almost  always  ending 
in  the  same  rhymes,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  rebut  or  ridicule  the 
arguments  of  his  antagonist.  The 
judgment  on  the  merit  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  contending  parties 
was  pronounced  sometimes  by  a 
single  judge,  sometimes  by  a  sort  of 
tribunal  consisting  of  several  per- 
sons, either  men  or  women.  There 
is,  however,  nowhere  any  mention  of 
a  court  consisting  of  more  than  three 
members..  The  questions  which 
formed  the  subject  of  the  tenzo  were 
pften  such  as  these :   AVhich  are  the 
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greatest,  the  joys  or  the  sufferings  of 
love?.  A  noble  knight  loves  a  fair  lady, 
who  returns  his  love,  but  he  has  ne- 
glected to  visit  her  for  such  a  length 
of  time,  that  he  knows  for  certain 
that  if  he  does  visit  her  again,  she 
will  renounce  his  friendship.  Should 
he  remain  in  this  condition,  or  see 
her  again  to  lose  her  ? — A  husband 
is  aware  that  his  wife  has  a  lover. 
The  lady  and  her  lover  are  acquaint- 
ed with  this  fact  Which  of  the 
three  is  in  the  most  difficult  posi- 
tion P — Such  is  the  spirit  of  many 
of  the  questions  which  formed  the 
suDJect  of  these  poetical  disputes. 
Some  there  are  which  evince  much 
laxity  of  morals,  and  which  would 
not  bear  translation.  The  following 
is  a  specimen  of  a  tenzo  between 
Blacatz  and  Ram  bant,  who  flourish- 
ed about  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century;  it  may  serve  to  show 
more  plainly  how  this  sort  of  poem 
was  constituted. 

"  Say,  BarobftDt,  thall  s  noble  dame, 
In  tecret,  love  you  tenderly, 
Or  for  your  greater  fame,  ehall  the 
Before  the  world  confeee  her  flame; 

^ut  give  nought  but  the  name  of  lover  ? 
Acknowledge  your  defeat,  unlets 
From  what  you  bear  the  truth  you 
guees, 

And  what  is  best  at  once  discover. 

**  Blacatz,  I  can  with  eaae  decide, 
Wbat  in  euch  case  the  best  would  seemt 
Like  a  true  lover  I  should  deem 
It  bappier  far  than  all  beside 

To  taste  deligbt  with  her  I  cherish, 
All  silently  unheard-of  quite ; 
The  fame  is  nought  without  delight. 

For  unrequited  love  must  perish. 

'*  Of  men  with  sense,  Rambant,each  one 
AVill  bold  this  a  most  foolish  scheme. 
To  fools  alone  it  wise  may  seem  ; 
Since,  for  enjoyment's  sake  alone 

Yoa  spurn  fame  which  would   last  for 
ever. 
For  this  at  least  you  can't  deny. 
That  fame  will  often  soar  so  high, 

That  actions  could  approach  it  never. 

**  Blacatz,  I  feet  the  liveliest  bliss, 
When,  brilliant  with  a  thousand  charms. 
My  lady  nestles  in  my  arms; 
And  when  she  greets  me  with  a  kiss 

The  world  has  not  a  greater  pleasure. 
Ab,  bow  then  can  a  foolish  lie 
Hope  all  my  reasons  to  defy  ? 

Fact  excels  fancy  beyond  measure- 

"  Ab,  Rambant,  when  upon  the  sward 
One  in  fair  course  baa  cast  a  knight. 
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Avails  it  if  tliere  be  in  sight. 
None  to  praise  or  to  reward  ? 

Honour  when  hid  is  useful  never, 
Nor  is  a  noiseless  blow,  I  weeui 
Nor  a  carbuncle  without  sheen, 

Kor  sightless  eye,  nor  tongue  mute  ever. 

'*  Blacatz,  in  truth  this  is  my  mind* 
I  love  the  fruit  and  not  the  flower, 
And  that  the  grrat  gifts  on  me  shower, 
Rather  than  pay  me  with  the  wind. 

Ko  promises  will  long  detain  me, 
Ever  with  her  I  most  adore; 
Unless  the  time  of  trial  o*er, 

With  love's  whole  bliss  she  seek  to  gain 
me. 

Such  was  the  tenzo,  varying  of 
course  in  its  subject,  and  receiving 
its  colour  from  the  taste  and  talent 
of  the  disputants,  being  sometimes 
conducted  with  spirit  and  wit,  at 
times  playful,  at  times  sarcastic,  and 
at  other  times  being  filled  with  vain 
conceits,  and  carried  on  in  a  manner 
as  little  calculated  to  arrest  the  at- 
tention or  amuse  the  mind  of  Uie 
reader  as  if  it  had  been  a  real  law- 
suit, carried  on  before  no  imaginary 
tribunal.     The  judges,  to  whom  the 
decision  as  to  the  merits  of  the  plead- 
ings of  the  parties    was    referred, 
were  accustomed,  we  are  told,  to 
give  a  formal  deliverance,  [which 
was  to  be  acquiesced  in  without  ap- 
peal by  the  parties,  of  the  decisions 
of  these  judges.   One  example  only 
has  been  handed  down  to  us',  and  it 
in  truth  seems  probable  enough,  that 
on  the  greater  number  of  tenzos  no 
solemn  judgment  ever  was  pronoun- 
ced at  all,  either  because  the  nature 
of  the  subject  did  not  in  all  cases  re- 
quire it,  or  that  the  interest  taken  in 
the  contest  was  not  sufficiently  vivid 
to  render  a  formal  appeal  necessary. 
The  judgment  which  we  do  possess 
was  given  in  a  contest  between  Gull- 
lem  de  Mur  and  Guiraut  Riquier, 
and  the  subject  of  their  tenzo  was 
this,  "  which  of  two  mighty  nobles 
most    deserve     commendation,  he 
who  distributes  largesses  to  his  vas- 
sals and  allies,  to  the  exclusion  of 
strangers,  or  he  who  gives  every 
thing  to  strangers,  and  forgets  his 
own  people  ?  "    After  the  pleadings 
on  both  sides  have  been  concluded, 
the  judge  gives  his  decision  as  fol- 
lows ; — 

"  Gulllem  and  Guiraut  have  given  to  mc 

in  charge 
Of  the  Tenzo  to  judge,  just  ended  now. 
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Alike  ingenious  both  your  reasons  flow. 
For  the  two  lords  whose  gifts  alike  are 
large. 

"  Gaillem  lands  him  who  gives  to  stran- 
gers more 

Than  to  his  own,  and  has  good  reasons 
shown ; 

And  Guiraut,  him  who  ^oes  good  to  hia 
own. 

But  on  the  stranger  sets  right  little  store. 

''  We  have  ta*en  thought  that  we  may 

judge  aright. 
And  therefore   say  it  should  to  all  bo 

known. 
That  bounty  merits  praise  where'er  it 

light, 
But  is  most  noble  'mongit  our  own  men 

thrown.*' 

All  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours 
which  we  have  hitherto  had  occa- 
sion to  mention,  was  divided  into 
stanzas,  subject  to  particular  rules 
of  versification,  and  assuming  a  pre- 
scribed form  as  it  were  when  treat- 
ing on  particular  subjects.  The  words 
chant  —  chantar  —  chanso  —  son. 
net,  and  coblas,  were  all  employed 
to  signify  a  love  ditty,  which  was  to 
be  set  to  music  and  sung.   The  planh, 
or  complaint,  was  usually  composed 
in  lines  of  ten  or  twelve  syllables, 
was  divided  into  stanzas,  and  was 
.apparently  sung  as  well  as  the  other. 
It  was  employed  to  lament  the  loss 
or  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  friend, 
a  lover,  or  a  benefactor.    Of  tbo 
tenzo  we  have  already  spoken,  it 
was   written    in    lines   of  various 
lengths,  but  still  never  less  than 
eight  syllables.  The  title  ofpartimen, 
jocx  partifz,  and  partia  was  applied 
particularly  to  those  tenzos  which 
took   their  rise  from   some   ques- 
tion concerning  love.  Having  point- 
en  out  the  more  prominent  features 
and  principal  divisions  of  the  poetry 
of  this  literature,  it  would  exceed 
the  bounds  of  so  brief  a  notice  as  this 
to  enter  more  particularly  into  the 
minute  subdivisions  which  a  more 
extensive  illustration  would  render 
necessary.  The  most  minute  and  suc- 
cessful investigations  into  the  me- 
chanism of  the  poetry,  and  the  nature 
of  the  language  have  been  conducted 
to ahappy  termination  by  Raynouard, 
Schlege),  and  Diez,  whom  it  is  sufifi- 
cient  to   name   to    call    forth    ex- 
pressions of  admiration  and  delight ; 
admiration  for  the  manner  «in  which 
they  have  discharged  the  very  dlffx- 
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cu]t  labour  they  undertook,  and  de<« 
light  that  the  troubadours  and  their 
works  should  have  excited  the  at- 
tention of  men,  who,  to  the  very 
highest  reputation  as  critics,  unite 
the  accurate  and  patient  research  of 
the  historian,  ana  the  genius  and 
fancy  of  the  poet    The  love  of  the 
troubadour  as  such,  was  in  many 
cases  Tery  much  what  a  Frenchman 
of  the  present  day  might  call   un 
amour  de  convenance  et  de  raison ;  it 
was  an  affair  rather  of  the  under- 
standing than  the  heart.    The  poet 
sought  out  for  himself  a  lady  whose 
beauty  would  form  a  fit  subject  for 
his  Ferses,  and  enhance  their  value. 
The  lady,  however  high  her  rank, 
or  however   brilliant  her  beauty, 
would  not  be  unwilling  that  both 
should  be  enshrined  in  the  lays  of 
the   poet,  which   were   dispensed 
far  and  wide,  which  were  eager- 
ly sought  after  and  treasured   up 
by  her   own   and   the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  and  gifted  her  with 
immortality  in  return  for  her  smiles. 
Jaufre  Rudel  celebrated  the  charms 
and  painted  his  admiration  of  a  lady 
whom  he  never  saw,  except,  as  the 
story  goes^  when  at  the  point  of 
death;  and  many  others,  no  doubt, 
were,  in  the  first  instance  at  any 
rate^  as  much  moved  by  the  acknow- 
ledged beauty  and  high  station  of 
the  objects  at  whose  feet  their  songs 
were  presented,  as  by  the  irresistible 
workings  of  that  passion  which  is 
said  to  make  a  play  of  confounding 
ranks  and  levelling  all  distinctions. 
If  this  supposition  be  correct,   it 
will  account  in  some  degree  for 
the  uniformity  and  strange  quib- 
bles    and    conceits    which     per- 
vade many  of  these    ditties  ;    be- 
cause in  these  cases  it  is  probable 
that  the  author  was  rather  employ- 
ed in  imitating  the  contortions  of 
passion  than  actuated  by  any  head- 
long and  irrepressible  feeling.  There 
is  a  class  of  songs,  however,  which, 
though  perhaps  not  always  of  an 
origin  as  innocent  as  many  of  the 
others,  are  yet  remarkable  for  great 
simplicity,  both  of  form  and  expres- 
sion, and  for  the  vein  of  real  tender- 
ness   which   runs    through    them. 
These  were  called  albas  or  morning 
songs,  and  were  peculiar  in  their 
form,  inasmuch  as  every  stanza  had 
a  burthen  or  refrank  of  one  line,  in 
which  the  word  alba  (early  dawn) 
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never  failed  to  occur.  They  were 
consecrated  to  one  particular  object, 
a  nocturnal  meeting  of  two  lovers, 
and  in  some  cases  are  supposed  to 
be  sung  by  the  lady  mourning  that 
the  approach  of  day  should  tear  her 
lover  from  her  arms,  or  by  the  lover, 
who  was  as  emphatic  in  his  lamen- 
tations at  the  rising  of  the  day-star ; 
and  sometimes .  by  a  friend  who 
watched  over  his  friend's  safety, 
warning  him  to  fly  from  the  embrace 
of  his  mistress,  for  of  a  certainty  the 
light  in  heaven  was  breaking.  In 
these  pieces  we  find  a  mixture  of 
tender  sentiment  and  unaffected 
melancholy  which  but  rarely  occurs 
in  the  same  degree  in  other  compo- 
sitions of  the  troubadours.  In  the 
following  specimen  the  first  stanza 
is  part  of  the  prayers  which  the 
watchful  friend  afterwards  says  he 
had  been  offering  up  all  the  night 
long  for  his  friend's  safety;  itS  the 
other  stanzas  he  wakens  and  warns 
his  friend,  and  in  the  last  the  friend 
himself  speaks,  apparently  so  intoxi- 
cated with  happiness  as  to  be  dis- 
posed to  bid  defiance  to  any  jealous 
interruptions,  and  to  disregard  the 
warnings  of  his  vigilant  friend. 

<'    Oh !    glorious  King,    oh,    trae   and 

changeleaa  light ; 
Almighty^ Lord,  who  rulest  day  and  night  I 
May  it  please  thee  to  shelter  and  defend. 
For  since  'tvras  night  I  have  not  seen  my 

friend. 
And  soon  will  break  the  dawn. 

"  Whether,  sweet  friend,  thouVt  sleeping 

or  awake, 
Roase,  roase  thee  now,  for  soon  the  day 

will  break ; 
For  I  can  see  the  star  that  brings  the  day 
Shine  in  the  east  with  still   Increasing 

ray. 
And  soon  will  break  the  dawn. 

*'  Singing,  sweet  friend,  I  bid  yon  sleep 

*     not  now. 
The  glad  birds  carol,  and  from  bough  to 

bough    . 
Through  the  wood  flutter,  seeking  out 

the  morn  ; 
Ah,  lest  the  jealous  come,  I  fear  and 
warn. 
That  soon  will  break  the  dawn. 

*'  Oh  haste,  sweet  friend,  and  to  the 

window  fly 
And  scan  yourself  the  appearance  of  the 

sky. 
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Thus  how  aotirtd  my  watch  Is  will  be 

known, 
Nef(lect  it,  and  the  danger  !•  yonr  own, 
For  soon  will  break  the  dawn. 

'*  My  gentle  friend,  e'er  ainca  wa  parted 

there 
I  h»TA  not  slept,  bat  knelt  in  oeaeeleta 

pr«y«r. 
And  etiil  the  Virgin  IVIother  h^ve  he* 

MOgbt 
That  back  In  lafety  you  might  soon  be 

brought, 
And  soon  will  break  the  dawn. 

"  Ah,  my  sweet  friend,  at  that  stoqe  seat 

hard  by 
You  bade  me  stand,  nor  ever  close  an  eye, 
But  watch  untiringly  the  whole   night 

long, 
And  now  you  hate  my  presence  and  my 

song. 
For  soon  will  break  the  dawn. 

*'  Sweet,  gentle  friend,  such  happiness  Is 

mine, 
I  would  no  dawn,  no  day  might  ever 

shine ; 
The  loveliest  she  that  woman  ever  bore 
Lies  in  my  arms,  and  thus  I  care  no  more 
For  Jealousy  nor  dawn." 

These  albas,  as  well  as  maay  mo- 
viofl;  incidents  In  the  eventful  his- 
tories of  the  troubadours  them« 
selves,  will  serve  to  show  but  too 
well,  that  however  in  some  cases 
the  poet  may  have  been  rather 
allured  by  interest,  or  incited  by 
vanity  in  bis  choice  of  an  object 
to  whom  be  could  consecrate  his 
poetry,  it  is  very  apparent,  that  in 
numberless  others  the  voice  of  pas- 
sion alone  was  listened  to,  and  that 
the  lax  morality  of  the  age,  the  burn- 
ing sun  of  the  south,  and  still  more, 
the  wildly  throbbing  hearts  and  boil- 
ing blood  of  its  cnildren,  hurried 
both  knight  and  lady  into  impruden- 
ces, if  notinto  sins,  which,  in  our  own 
age,  and  in  our  colder  clime,  many 
are  ready  enough  to  condemn,  but  all 
do  not  refrain  from  im  Itatinff.  The  fol- 
lowing alba  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  a  lady,  whose  name  has 
not  been  preserved.  Raynouard  has 
given  a  translation  of  it  in  the  second 
volume  of  bis  collection  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  troubadours,  and  praises 
it  for  its  delicacy  and  tenderness,  as 
well  as  for  its  plaintive  tone.  The 
following  is  a  translation  In  rhyme. 
The  first  stanaa  is  a  sort  of  Intro- 
ducUon  to  the  scene  by  the  poet^  in 


the  others  the  lady  speaks,  but  in  the 
last  the  poet  again  appears,  and  eulo- 
gizes the  beauty  and  constancy  of  the 
matchless  lady. 

"  In  a  fair  garden  'neath  the  hawthorn 

tree, 
A  lady  clasps  her  lover  tenderly. 
Hark  !  the  watch  cries,  the  dawn,  the 
dawn  I  fee ! 
Oh  God!   Oh  God!   why  comes  the 
dawn  so  soon  ? 

"Ah  I  would  that  night  for  ever  here 

would  stay. 
And  from  my  arms  nought  tear  my  love 

away ; 
And  thus  the  warder  see  no  dawn  nor 
day. 
Oh  God!  Oh  God. I  why  comes   the 
dawn  so  soon  ? 

"  WeMl  klMf  sweet  friend,  as  slow  we  walk 

along 
Thst  mead,  where  birds  for  ever  vie  In 

eong; 
Jpy,  Joy  Is  ours,  spite  of  the  jealous  throng, 
Ob  God  !  Oh  God  !  wby  comes  the 
dawn  so  soon  ? 

**  In  the  lone  garden  a  new  sport  we'll 

make, 
Where  birds  with  ceaseless  song  the  echoes 

wake. 
Until  the  warder  the  sweet  spell   shall 
break, 
Ob  God  !  Oh  God  !  why  comes  the 
dawn  so  soon  ? 

"  The  gentle  breezes  of  the  Summer  night. 
Blow  o'er  my  love*s  fine  form  and  face 

of  light. 
And  from  his  breath  I  quaff  draughts  of 
delight, 
Oh  God  I  Oh  God !  why  comee  the 
dawn  so  soon  ? 

<'    Matchless  the  lady,  beautiful    and 

kind ; 
No  eye  that  sees  her  to  her  charms  is 

blind. 
But  oue  alone  is  in  hpr  heart  enshrined. 
Oh  God  !   Oh  God  !  wby  comes  the 
dawn  so  soon  ?  *' 

Bertrand  de  Lamanon  flourished 
about  the  bef^inning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. The  Proven 9al  notice  of  bis 
life  is  brief  enough,  as  It  ou\j  in- 
forms us  that  he  was  the  son  of  Pons 
de  Brugeiras,  that  he  .was  a  cour- 
teous cavalier  and  of  pleasing  con- 
versation, and  that  he  composed 
many  excellent  and  agreeable  love 
poemsy  and  abo  many  eirventes.    Of 
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one  of  the  former  we  shall  give  a 
translation.  He  mingled  much  in  the 
polilica  of  his  time,  for  he  was  a 
baron  of  considerable  power,  and  his 
sirventes  are  directed,  sometimes 
in  praise,  oftener  in  reproach  and 
discontent,  to  the  Count  Raimond 
the  Fourth,  who  was  his  overlord. 
The  following  poem  by  this  warlilce 
baron  is  also  an  alba ;  the  lover  hears 
the  warning  voice  of  the  warder,  and 
tears  himself  from  the  arms  of  his 
ladj-love,  how  reluctantly,  he  him- 
self shall  say. 


« 


A  knight*  was  sitting  by  her  side 
He  loved  more  than  aught  else  beside, 
And  as  he  kissed  her,  often  sighed. 
Ah,  dearest,  now  am  I  forlorn, 
Night  It  mway— alas !  'tis  mom. 

Ah,  wool 
Already  has  the  warder  cried— 
Up  and  b^one,  'tis  now  bright  day — 

The  dmwn  baa  passed  away. 

**  Ab,  dearest  love  1  It  were  a  thing 
Sweet  beyond  all  Imagining, 
If  nought  could  day  or  dawning  bring 
There*  where,  caressing  and  caressed, 
A  lorer  clasps  her  he  loves  best. 

Ah,  woe ! 
Hark  !  what  most  end  oar  communing'! 
Up  and  begone — ^*tis  now  bright  day — 
The  dawn  has  passed  away. 

Dearestf  whate*sr  you  bear,  belieTO 
That  ndibing  on  the  earth  can  grieve 
Like  he  who  must  bis  true  love  leave  ; 
This  from  myself  I  know  aright, 
Ahw !  how  swiftly  flies  the  night. 

Ah,  woe  1 
The  warder's  cry  gives  no  reprieve — 
Up  and  begone — ^'tis  now  bright  day— 

The  dawn  has  passed  away. 

«  I  go!  farewell,  sweet  love,  to  thee, 
Tours  I  am  still  where'er  I  be. 
Oh,  I  beseedi  yon,  think  on  me, 
For  here  will  dwell  my  heart  of  hearts* 
Nor  leave  yon  till  It's  life  departs. 

Ah,  woe  I 
The  warder  cries  impatiently — 
Up  and  begone ! — 'tis  now  bright  day— 
Th«  dawn  has  passed  away. 

'*  Unless  I  soon  to  you  can  fly» 
Dearest,  I'll  lay  me  down  and  die. 
So  soon  will  love  my  heart's  springs  dry. 
Ah  i  soon  will  I  return  again. 
Life  without  you  is  only  pain. 

Ahf  woe! 
H^rk  to  the  warder's  louder  cry  I 
Up  and  begone — ^'tls  now  bright  day — 
The  dawn  Is  past  away." 


fj 


Such  are  specimens  of  a  peculiar 
species  of  poetrv  among  the  trouba- 
dours, whlch^  if  we  err  not,  is  of  a 
very  pleasing  description  ;  another 
kind>  which  also  has  been  much 
praised  by  the  admirers  of  this  lite- 
rature, is  the  romance, of  which,  how- 
evel*,  unfortunately,  very  few  speci- 
mens have  been  preserved.  One  of 
those  which  still  remain  is  from  the  pen 
of  Marcfibrus,  who  was  for  a  time  sup« 
posed  to  belong  to  the  later  poets,  but 
has  now  been  restored  to  his  proper 
place  by  Diez,  who  agrees  with  the 
two  Provencal  lives  in  fixing  his  ca« 
reer  as  poet  from  about  1 1 40  to  1 185. 
^  He  was,  when  an  infant,  found  at  the 
door  of  a  rich  man,  and  never  was  it 
known  who  he  was  nor  whence  he 
came.  He  studied  long  under  a 
troubadour  called  Cercamon,  till  he 
himself  also  bemn  to  compose  poems. 
He  was  feared  every  where  on  ac- 
count of  his  malicious  nature  and 
propensity  to  satire,  and  was  killed 
In  consequence,  by  some  noblemen 
whom  he  had  traduced.  According 
to  the  second  account  of  his  life,  he 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  woman,  called 
Maria  Bruna,  and  came  from  Gas- 
cony.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that, 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and 
the  essence  of  the  poetry  which  he 
cultivated,  this  poet  not  only  made 
no  secret  of  his  aversion  to  the  fair 
sex,  but  openly  boasted  that  he  had 
never  loved  nor  been  loved  by  any 
woman.  The  romance  in  question 
shows  us  the  Crusades  in  a  light  quite 
different  from  that  In  which  Sie  poets 
of  his  age  usually  viewed  them ;  we 
see  here  not  the  glory  to  be  reaped 
by  the  brave,  not  the  religious  entnu« 
siasm  that  hurried  them  away,  re- 
gardless of  every  tie— the  poet  spealcs 
not  of  this ;  but  he  paints  the  wreck 
of  the  affections,  the  fearing,  longing, 
hoping,  but  still  withering  hearts 
which  they  left  behind.  The  Crusade 
mentioned  is  that  which  was  under- 
taken by  Louis  YIL,  moved  by  the 
eloquence  and  piety  of  St  Bernard. 
The  poet  finds  a  young  lady  by  the 
side  of  a  clear  fountain,  sitting  under 
a  tree  covered  with  blossoms  and 
full  of  singing  birds ;  he  tbinln  she 
is  enjoying  the  scene  and  the  fresh 
spring,  but  is  undeceived,  as  the 
translation  of  the  romance  itself  will 
show.  The  last  stanza  may  recall  to 
some  the  passionate  exclamations  of 
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Burger's  Leonora,  in  answer  to  the 
pious  admonitions  of  her  mother. 

"  Where  the  fount  falls  in  crystal  sboivers 
On  greenest  grass  and  opening  floirersi 
13eneath  a  tree's  wide-spreading  shade. 
In  springtide's  richest  bloom  arrayed, 
Add  tilled  with  birds  of  sweetest  tone, 
I  found  her  silent  and  alone 
Whose  heart  for  me  seems  turned  to  stone. 

'*  A  maid  with  every  beauty  stored, 
The  daughter  of  that  castleU  lord, 
And  when  I  thought  she  would  rejoice 
At  the  fresh  green  and  glad  birds*  voice, 
And  that  young  spring  once  more  drew 

near, 
And  she  my  merry  tale  would  hear. 
At  once  and  sadly  changed  her  cheer. 

"  Hot  tears  gushed  quickly  from  her  eyesy 
And  her  fair  bosom  heaved  with  sighs ; 
'  O,  Lord,  she  cries,  this  world's  great  king, 
From  you,  alas !  my  sorrows  spring. 
Tile  shame  you  suffered  makes  my  ill 
For  this  world's  best  and  bravest  still 
Go  to  serve  you — but  'tis  your  will. 

c  c  Pqj.  your  sake  leaves  me  my  best  friend. 
In  whom  my  Joys  begin  and  end  ; 
Ah  1  what  but  wo  in  left  me  here, 
The  pining  heart  and  frequent  tear? 
Ah !  wo  to  thee.  King  Louis,  wo  ! 
From  whom  the  cruel  mandates  flow    , 
That  gave  my  heart  so  rude  a  blow.' 

**  I,  when  I  heard  her  make  such  moan, 
Approached  the  fount  so  pure  and  lone. 
And,  '  lady,  too  much  grief,'  said  I, 
*  Will  pale  the  cheek  and  dim  the  eye; 
Despair  not,  grieve  not,  sink  not  now, 
lie  who  with  verdure  clothes  the  bough 
Can  give  you  peace  and  joy  enow.' 

**  *  Sweet  sir,'  she  said,  '  I  surely  feel 
That  God  can  all  my  sorrows  heal 
In  that  new  life  beyond  the  grave. 
Fur  sinners  he  delights  to  save ; 
But  still  on  earth  my  love  I  lose : 
The  dear  one  even  can  I  excuse 
That  he  so  far  to  roam  should  choose.' " 

Among  the  many  great  names 
which  add  lustre  to  the  poetry  of 
the  trouhadourSy  none  makes  the 
heart  thrill  and  beat  like  the  mention 
of  the  lion-hearted  Richard;  he,  the 
first  among  knights,  the  bravest 
among  the  soldiers  of  thecross,  bears 
also  a  high  rank  among  the  poets  of 
his  time.  Two  sirventes  only  are 
extant,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
composed  by  this  patron  of  song  and 
light  of  chivalry,  and  as  both  of  them 
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are  written  in  the  Langue  d'oil,  hot 
one  in  Proven9al  also,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  decide  in  which  language 
they  were  originally  written*  That 
Richard  should  have  written  in 
Proven 9a1,  as  he  without  doubt  often 
did  in  French,  has  no  improbability 
in  it ;  that  the  patron  and  friend  of  the 
troubadours  should  have  made  use 
of  their  language,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  very  likely  event,  and  Richard  in 
doing  so,  was  but  adding  one  bright 
name  to  a  list  of  kings  and  princes, 
under  whose  fostering  care  the  lite- 
rature, like  the  orange-trees  of  their 
own  climates,  bore  the  richest  fruits, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  co- 
vered with  the  most  delicate  blos- 
soms. In  the  sirvente  which  exists 
in  Proven9a],  Richard  does  not  ap« 
pear  before  us  as  the  hero,  before 
whose  strength  and  valour  a  host 
might  have  quailed— he  sings  not  as 
the  enamoured  knight,  rejoicing  in 
the  woes  he  was  enduring  for  the 
sake  of  his  lady's  love — nor  as  the 
mighty  monarch,  making  even  his 
poetry  answer  some  political  end*- 
he  writes  not  amid  the  flower  of  the 
world's  chivalry,  with  bright  eyes 
and  lovely  faces  raining  influ- 
ence upon  him — he  is  no  longer 
^0  gay,  the  ambitious,  the  proud, 
and  the  fortunate— he  writes  from  a 
prison  in  a  foreign  land ;  the  iron  has 
entered  into  his  soul.  Hope  deferred, 
though  it  could  not  break  his  mighty 
spirit,  has  cast  a  veil  of  sadness 
around  it ;  and  his  great  heart,  dis- 
daining all  useless  complaints, 
without  reproaching  his  lukewarm 
friends,  or  execrating  his  remorse- 
less and  narrow-minded  enemy  in 
the  second  winter  of  his  captivity, 
pours  forth  its  sorrows  in  a  straia 
extremely  simple  and  plaintive,  and 
only  the  more  touching  from  the  ab- 
sence of  every  thing  like  exaggera- 
tion, either  in  ornament  or  expres- 
sion. 

*'  Ah  !  certes  no  prisoner  will  tell  hie  tale 
Fitly,  unless  as  one  whom  woes  befall ; 
Still  at  a  solace  song  may  much  avall-^ 
Friends  I  have  many,  yet  the  gifts  are 

small — 
Shame !  that  because  to  ransom  me  they 

fail 
I've  pined  two  years  In  thrall. 

"  But  all  my  liegemen  !n  fair  Normandy, 
In    England,    Poitou,    Oatcony,   know 
well 
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Thmt  not  my  ntaoMt  follower  woald  I 
JLeftTs  for  gold*t  sake  in  priaon-house  to 

dweU— 
I  reproach  neither  liintman  nor  ally. 
Yet  I  am  atill  in  thrall. 

"  Alas  1  I  may  as  certain  truth  rehearsey 
Nor  kin,  nor  friends,  hare  captives  and 

the  dead  ; 
'Tis  bad  for  me,  but  for  my  people  worse, 
If  to  desert  me  they  through  gold  are  led : 
After  my  death  'twill  be  to  them  a  curse 
If  tbey  leave  me  in  thrall.^ 

**  No  marvela  then,  If  I  am  sad  at  beart. 
Each  day  my  lord  disturbs  my  country 

more; 
lias  he  forgot  that  be  too  had  a  part 
In  the  deep  oath  which  before  God  we 

swore  ? 
But  yet  in  truth  I  know,  I  shall  not  smart 
Much  longer  here  in  thrall.*' 

Where  the  talent  for  poetrj,  and 
the  admiration^of  its  pro^saorsy  was 
BO  widely  diffused,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  no  female  hand  should 
be  stretched  forth  to  pluck  the  lau- 
rels which  all  deemed  so  honourable. 
It  could  not  be  that  they  who  so 
unirenally  inspired  the  song  should 
themselves  fail,  if^  stepping  down 
from  the  lofty  pedestal  on  which  the 
admiration  of  their  countrymen  had 
raised  them^  they  too  struggled  for 
the  honours  of  which  all  were  am- 
bitious, and  to  the  beauty  and  fasci- 
nation of  the  woman  sought  to  add 
all  the  fame  of  the  poet  According- 
ly, we  find,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
that  ladies  composed  poems  In  a 
manner  which  called  forth  the  af)- 
plauses  of  their  countrymen,  and 
that  they  rivalled  some  even  of  the 
best  of  the  troubadours.  Of  these 
Uie  Countess  of  Die  is  one,  and  by 
no  means  the  least  celebrated.  The 
song  of  hers,  of  which  we  shall  give 
a  translation,  has  had  the  goodTor- 
tune  not  only  to  have  been  admired 
by  her  contemporaries,  but  also  to 
have  attracted  the  well* merited 
praise  of  those  who  are  best  ac-* 
quainted  with  this  language  and  lite- 
rature. This  elegy  is  certainly  re- 
markable for  the  tender  and  passion- 
ate manner  in  which  the  feelings  of  a 
wounded  and  susceptible  heart  have 
been  poured  out.  where  so  much 
depends  on  the  grace  and  delicacy 
of  the  expressions  themselves,  as 
well  as  on  the  sentiments  which  they 
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clothe,  a  translation  offers  a  poem  to 
the  readers  under  the  very  greatest 
possible  disadvantages.  The  principal 
and  prominent  features  may  indeed 
be  transferred,  but  all  the  slight 
shades,  the  delicate  touches,  which 
constitute  the  very  essence  of  beauty 
in  such  compositions,  must  inevi- 
tably be  lost,  or,  at  the  very  best,  so 
faintly  rendered,  as  to  bo  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  their  effect. 
Acknowledging^  these  difficulties, 
which  we  can  mdeed  see,  but  alas  I 
not  hope  to  overcome,  we  present 
the  elegy  on  the  bad  faith  of  a  lover, 
composed  by  this  lady.  We  have 
preserved  the  same  form  of  stanza 
as  the  original,  and  have  disposed 
the  rhymes  in  the  same  manner; 
but  in  this  poem,  as  in  almost  all 
the  more  carefully  written  pieces  of 
the  troubadours,  all  the  stanzas  ter- 
minate in  the  same  rhymes,  and  in 
the  same  order  as  those  of  the  first. 
We  have  avoided  this  additional  diffi- 
culty, which  we  could  not  well  cope 
with. 

<*  Of  that  I  would  not,  I  alas !  must  siog, 
He  whom  I  love  has  caused  me  such  deep 

pain ; 
For  tbough  I  love  him  more  than  earthly 

thing. 
My  love  and  courtesy  but  meet  disdain, 
And  beauty,  merit,  wit,  are  all  in  vaio. 
But  I  must  mourn  as  hopelessly  and  long 
As  if  I  wittingly  had  done  him  wrong. 

^  It  comforts  me,  sweet  friend,  to  tbiuk 

that  nevtr 
Have   I   'gainst  you  in  word   or  died 

transgress'd  ; 
More  than  Seguis  Valens  *  I  loved  you 

ever. 
And  that  my  lovo  surpasses  yours  l*m 

bless'd. 
For  you  arc  worthier  far,  O  dearest,  best. 
You're  proud  to  me  in  conduct,  speech, 

and  air, 
But  to  all  others  kind  and  debonaire, 

**  It  marvels  me,  sweet  friend,  that  you 

can  feel 
Tdwards  me  that  pride  which  cuts  me  to 

the  heart ; 
All  wrong  it  were  that  any  dame  should 

steal 
Yonr  love  from  me,  whatever  may  be  her 

art; 
And  never  let  the  memory  depart 
Of  what  our  love  once  was :  Mother  divine ! 
Forbid  that  coldness  sprang  from  fault  of 

mine. 
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**  Your  proweM,  whieh  all  others  hold  ao 

dear, 
Your  fame,  di8<|uiet  me  with  their  bright 

shine, 
For  not  a  lady,  whether  far  or  near. 
But  will,  if  eV  she  lo?e,  to  you  incline. 
But  you,  sweet  friend,  ah  1  well  might  you 

divine 
Where  beats  the  heart  more  tender  than 

them  all : 
Forget  not  former  vows,  whate*er  befall. 

*'  Muoh  should  pure  fame,  much  should 

desert  avail. 
My  beauty  much,  but  truth  and  love  far 

more; 
Therefore  send  I  this  song  to  bid  you 

hail. 
And  in  your  ear  my  thoughts  and  hopes 

to  pour. 
I   fain  would  know,  O   friend  that  I 

adore, 
Why  you  to  me  are  ever  harsh  and  cold ; 
l8*t  pride  or  hate,  or  think  you  me  too 

bold? 
All  this  my  message  bears,  and  this  beside, 
Tliat  many  suffer  from  excess  of  pride." 
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We  bare  already  bad  the  opportu* 
nity  of  showing,  by  speciinens  of  some 
poems,  that  illicit  love  was  a  vice  not 
foreign  to  the  age  of  the  trouba* 
dours.  In  the  life  of  the  poets  which 
we  are  now  about  to  give  from  a 
Proven9al  original,  we  shall  see  that 
in  their  vengeance  as  well  as  in  their 
love  the  men  of  that  time  were  souls 
made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  sun, 
with  whom  revenge  was  virtue  ^  Ho 
much  so,  that  in  thia  inataoce  at 
least,  the  atrocity  of  tiie  revenge 
makes  us  forget  the  faults,  and  pity 
the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  and  erring 
victims.  There  are  two  accounts  of 
the  life  of  Guillem  de  Cabestanh, 
both  written  in  Proven9al,  and  in 
the  principal  points  agreeing  well 
with  each  other.  We  follow  the  longer 
notice,  both  because  it  is  more  cir- 
cumstantial in  some  particulars,  and 
because  it  almost  seems  to  have  been 
worked  up  into  a  kind  of  novella, 
which,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  were 
very  frequently  related  by  joglars  or 
others,  at  the  entertainments  of  the 
great,  and  even  to  assemblages  of  the 
people.  The  old  Proven9d  account 
of  the  life  and  tragic  fate  of  this 
troubadour  begins  as  follows : 

*'  Raimon  of  Rousillon  was  a  noble 
knight,  as  you  well  know,  and  bad  to 
wife  the  Lady  MargaridB»  of  all 
bright  damea  at  that  Uom  liviag  the 


most  lovely^  and  the  most  renowned 
for  pure  fame,  manifold  excellenceay 
and  all  courtesy.  It  so  happened 
that.  Guillem  de  Cabestanhy  the  noa 
of  a  poor  cavalier  who  ewaed  the 
castle  of  Gabestanhy  came  to  the 
eourt  of  fUlmon,  and  presented  hiiti- 
eelf  lo  him  to  see  if  it  should  pleato 
him  to  receive  him  in  his  court  as 
page.  Monsegnor  Raimon,  who  saw- 
that  he  was  handsome  and  amiable 
in  appearance,  bade  him  welcome, 
and  prayed  of  him  to  dwell  at  his 
court  He  therefore  took  up  his 
abode  there,  and  comported  himself 
ao  agreeably,  that  great  and  small 
lovea  him ;  and  so  much  did  he  ia« 
gratiate  himself  with  all,  that  Mon- 
segnor Raimon  commanded  Uiat  he 
ahould  be  page  to  the  Lady  Marga- 
rita his  wife,  and  so  it  was  done. 
On  account  of  this  Guillem  endea- 
voured to  distinguish  himself  both 
by  word  and  deed;  but,  as  It  fre- 
quently happens  with  regard  tojove, 
it  came  to  pass  that  love  began  to  lay 
rude  siege  to  the  heart  of  my  lady 
Margarida,  and  heated  her  fancy; 
and  such  was  the  delight  that  she 
took  in  Guillem's  appearance,  and 
in  every  thing  that  he  said  and  did, 
that  one  day  she  could  not  resist  say- 
ing to  him— Tell  me  now,  Guillem^ 
if  a  noble  lady  appeared  to  love  you, 
would  you  dare  to  love  her  in  re- 
turn ?  Guillem,  who  Was  already  in 
sotne  degree  aware  of  her  passion, 
answered  her  quite  ftankly — ^T«s,  by 
my  troth,  lady,  if  I  were  sure  that 
the  appearance  was  true.  By  St  John, 
said  the  lady,  well  have  you  answer* 
ed,  and  as  a  man  of  noble  mind 
should ;  but  now  I  would  fain  prove 
you  whether  you  will  be  able  to 
know  and  to  distinguish  of  these  Hf^ 
pearances,  which  are  true  and  which 
not?  When  Guillem  heard  these 
words  he  said— Lady,  according  to 
your  good  pleasure  so  be  it  And 
he  began  to  muse  deeply  on  this 
occurrence ;  and  presently  love  got 
dominion  over  him,  and  infused  into 
his  heart  those  thoughts  which  he 
imparts  to  his  votaries,  and  from 
that  time  forth  he  became  a  servant 
of  love,  and  began  to  compose  ditUes 
most  pleasing  and  merry,  and 
abounding  in  the  ienderest  songs, 
with  rousi(^  most  delightful  to  her 
In  whose  honour  be  sang.  And  love, 
who  gives  those  who  serve  hf  m  their 
le wards  when  it  hapiHuia  to  please 
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himaelfy  choie  to  recompense  him 
for  the  service  he  had  performed; 
and  he  filled  the  heart  of  the  lady  so 
entirely  with  thoughts  of  love,  that 
she  never  ceased  by  night  nor  by 
day  from  recalling  to  herself  and 
thinking  over  the  excellencies  and 
accomplifthments  vehich  had  been  so 
abundantly  lavished  upon  Guillem. 
And  one  day  it  happened  that  the 
Isdy  being  alone  with  Guillem>  said  to 
him.  Tell  me  now,  1  pray  you,  GuiU 
lem»  have  you  yet  been  able  to  judge 
of  my  looks  whether  they  be  true  or 
false  ?  Guillem  answered,  Li^dy,  as  I 
trust  in  God,  I  assure  you  that  from 
the  moment  I  devoted  myself  to 
serve  you,  there  never  entered  into 
my  heart  a  thought  but  that  you 
were  the  best  that  ever  was  born, 
and  most  full  of  all  truth,  both  in 
words  and  looks ;  that  I  believe  now, 
and  shall  believe  all  my  life.    And 
the  lady  made  answer,  I  tell  you, 
Guillem,  as  God  shall  succour  me, 
that  never  by  me  shall  you  be  de- 
ceived, nor  shall  your  hopes  be  in 
vain ;  and  so  saying,  she  stretched 
out  her  arms  and  sweetly  embraced 
him  in  the  chamber  where  they  were 
both  sitting,  and  from  that  moment 
their    mutual    love    gained   fresh 
strength.    But  no  very  long  time 
elapsed   before    malicious   people, 
whom  may  God  punish,  began  to 
talk  about  this  love  affair,  and  to  give 
their  interpretations  of  the  songs 
which    Guillem    composed,  saying 
that  he  wrote  them  to  gain  the  favour 
of  ray  Lady  Margariaa.    And  they 
went  about  talking  so  long  back- 
wards and  forwards,  that  at  the  last 
it  came  to  the  ears  of  Monsegnor 
Raimon.    Sorrowful  was  he,  but  at 
the  same  time  in  grievous  anger  that 
he  should  thus  lose  the  companion 
he  so  dearly  loved,  but  most  of  all 
on  account  of  the  dishonour  laid  to 
his  lady's  charge.    It  one  day  hap« 

Eened  Uiat  Guillem  went  out  to 
awk,  and  took  no  one  with  him  but 
a  single  squire,  and  Monsegnor  Rai- 
mon enquired  for  him  and  asked 
where  he  was^  and  a  varlet  belong- 
ing to  the  castle  told  him  that  he 
had  gone  out  to  hawk,  and  the  same, 
tts  he  knew  it,  told  him  in  what  di- 
rection. Instantly  went  Raimon  and 
armed  himself  with  concealed  wea- 
pons, and  having  caused  his  horse  to 
be  brought,  he  rode  away  towards 
Iba  spot  where  he  had  been  told  that 
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Cruillem  might  be  found;  and  after 
he  had  ridden  for  some  time  he 
found  him.    And  when  Guillem  saw 
him  approach  he  marvelled  greatly, 
and  began  to  forbode  evil;  but  he 
went  forwards  and  met  him,  and 
greeting  him,  said.  My  lord,  this  la  a 
welcome  meeUng,  but  what  make 
you  thus  alone  ?  Because,  said  Mon- 
segnor Raimon,  I  have  been  seeking 
for  you  that  I  might  divert  myselT 
along  with  you.    Have  you  taken 
ought  ?    Little,  my  lord,  for  I  have 
found  but  little;  and  the  proverb,  as 
you  well  know,  says,  that  he  who 
finds  but  little  should  not  expect  to 
take  much.    Let  us  pass  from  this 
subject,  said  Monsegnor   Raimon, 
and  by  the  allegiance  you  owe  me, 
give  me  a  true  answer  to  all  the 
questions  that  I  shall  put  to  you.  By 
my  word,  said  Guillem,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  answer  you,  my  lord, 
you  shall  certainly  hear  the  truth.  I 
wish  you  to  make  no  reservations 
whatever,  said  Monsegnor  Raimon, 
but  that  you  should  tell  me  exactly  in 
every  particular  that  which  I  shall 
ask  you.  My  lord,  since  it  so  pleases 
you,  said  Guillem,  ask  me,  and  I  will 
tell  you  the  truth.    And  Monsegnor 
Raimon  asked  him  and  said,  Guillem, 
as  you  trust  in  God,  and  would  pre- 
serve your  good  faith,  tell  me  if  you 
have  a  lady  In  honour  of  whom  you 
sing,  and  the  love   of  whom   fills 
your  heart  ?  Guillem  answered,how, 
my  lord,  could  I  sing  of  love  if  my 
heart  were  not  full  of  it?  Know 
then,  for  a  certainty,  that  love  has 
me  entirely  in  his  power.  That,  said 
Raimon,  I  can  readily  believe,  for 
otherwise  no   man  could  sing   as 
sweetly  as  you  do ;  but  I  would  will- 
ingly know,  if  it  pleaaea  yo«  to  tell 
me,  who  yovr   lady  is.  Ah!   my 
lord,   for   the  love  of  God,   said 
Guillem,  consider  what  it  is  that 
you  ask  of  me  s  know  you  not  that  it 
is  a  man's  duty  to  conceal  the  object 
of  his  affection;  have  you  not  heard 
what  Bernard  de  Yentadour  says,— 

In  this,  at  least,  my  seaae  I  show, 
That  when  one  aeke  my  true  love's  name, 
I  lie  to  biffl  and  feel  no  shame. 
It  is  no  proof  of  sense,  I  know. 
Bat  of  childishness  and  madness. 
When  a  man  enjoys  love's  gladness, 
That  he  should  lay  his  heart  to  any  bare. 
Who  cannot  lervs  nor  aid  the  wishes 
there. 

Bttt  Monsegnor  Raimon  would  not 
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be  contented,  and  evrore  that  he 
would  aid  him  in  all  things  concern- 
ing his  love  to  the  uttermost  of  his 
abilities  ;  and  so  much  and  so  con- 
stantly did  he  press  him  to  confide 
in  him,  that  at  last  Guillem,  who 
was  placed  in  the  most  embarrassing 
aituation  by  the  other's  importu- 
nity, after  much  reluctance^  said 
to  him,  Know  then,  my  very  eood 
lord,  that  I  am  enamoured  of  the 
sister  of  the  Lady  Margarida,  your 
wife,  and  that  we  have  already  inter- 
changed  pledges  of  affection.  My 
heart  is  now  laid  open  to  you,  and 
I  therefore  beseech  you  to  aid  me 
as  you  best  may,  or  at  the  least,  not 
to  allow  ought  that  I  have  said  to 
work  to  my  prejudice.  Talce  my 
faith  and  my  hand,  said  Raimon,  for 
I  swear  to  you,  and  willingly  renew 
my  pledge  to  aid  you  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  my  abilities;  and  he  most 
aolemnly  pledged  himself.  And  when 
this  was  done,  Raimon  said,  Come, 
Guillem,  let  us  go  together  and  visit 
your  lady-love,  for  she  is  near  at 
hand.  Most  willingly,  said  Guillem ; 
I  pray  you  let  us  go  thither  at  once. 
And  upon  this  they  'struck  into  the 
road  that  led  to  the  castle  of  Liet, 
and  when  they  arrived  there,  they 
received  a  warm  welcome  and  a 
merry  from  Robert  deTarascon,  who 
was  the  husband  of  the  Lady  Agnes, 
the  sister  of  the  LadyMargarida.  And 
the  Lady  Agnes  herself  greeted  them 
most  kindly;  and  Monsegnor  Raimon 
took  the  Lady  Agnes  by  the  hand  and 
led  her  into  her  chamber,  and  they 
both  sat  down  together  on  the  bed, 
and  Monsegnor  Raimon  said  to  her. 
Tell  me  now,  1  pray  you,  my  fair 
sister,  by  the  faith  you  owe  me,  do 
you  feel  love  towards  any  one  ?  And 
she  answered  him  that  she  did.  And 
who  is  it  ?  enquired  he.  Then  she 
said,  you  shall  never  hear  from  me, 
the  more  especially  as  it  concerns 
you  in  no  wise.  At  last,  however, 
his  importunity  was  so  great,  that 
she  confessed  to  him  that  she  loved 
Guillem  de  Cabestanh ;  and  this  she 
said  because  she  saw  that  Guillem 
was  troubled  in  aspect  and  lost  in 
sad  thoughts;  and  as  she  well  knew 
how  entirely  he  and  her  sister  [gloved 
each  other,  she  trembled  lest  Raimon 
should  have  discovered  the  whole 
affair,  and  be  cherishing  evil  inten- 
tions towards  Guillem.  This  an- 
Bwer,  however,  elevated  Raimon  to 
the  height  of  happiness ;  and  the  lady 
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told  her  husband  how  she  had  con- 
ducted herself  in  this  matter ;  and  he 
approved  of  it  bighly,and  told  herthat 
she  haddone  well,  and  gave  her  his  per- 
mission  to  do  or  say  every  thing  that 
might  be  needful  to  release  Guillem 
from  his  present  embarrassing  situa- 
tion. That  did  the  lady  ri^ht  wil- 
lingly, and  called  Guillem  into  her 
chamber  by  himself;  and  he  remained 
BO  long  with  her  that  Raimon  fancied 
she  was  now  recompensing  him  for 
his  long  devotion  to  her.  And  well 
pleased  was  he  that  it  was  so;  and  he 
began  to  think  that  the  reports  con- 
cerning Guillem  which  had  come  to 
his  ears  were  devoid  of  foundation, 
except  in  the  malice  of  those  who 
first  spread  them  abroad.  The  lady 
and  Guillem  came  forth  from  the 
chamber,  and  supper  was  prepared, 
and  right  merrily  and  with  much 
pleasure  did  they  all  sup  together. 
And  after  supper  the  lady  caused 
beds  to  be  prepared  for  them  both, 
near  the  entrance  to  her  chamber^ 
and  by  the  dexterous  management  of 
Guillem  and  the  Lady  Agnes, Raimon 
was  more  and  more  convinced  of 
their  mutual  intelligence.  On  the 
morrow  they  breakfasted  in  the 
castle  with  great  merriment;  and 
after  that  they  took  their  departure 
homewards,  after  an  affectionate 
leave  taking.  As  soon  as  Raimon 
had  it  in  his  power  he  left  Guillem 
and  went  to  his  wife,  and  told  her 
all  that  had  taken  place,  as  he  had 
seen,  between  Guillem  and  her 
sister,  which  grievously  afflicted  the 
lovely  lady  the  whole  night  long;  and 
the  next  morning  she  summoned 
Guillem  to  her  presence,  and  re- 
ceived him  ill,  calling  him  false  and 
treacherous;  and  Guillem  right 
humbly  besought  her  to  hear  him, 
and  to  pardon  what  he  had  done; 
and  when  he  had  in  some  degree 
appeased  her,  he  told  her  all  that  had 
happened^  word  for  word,  conceal- 
ing nothing  from  her.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  that  he  could  say  or  do, 
love  had  too  great  sway  over  the 
heart  of  the  Lady  Margarida  to  allow 
her  to  rest  contented  till  she  sent  for 
her  sister  Agnes,  and  found  that  her 
story  agreed  in  every  particular  with 
what  Guillem  had  already  told  her ; 
and  then  she  acknowledged  that  in 
this  matter  he  was  without  blame. 
After  this  the  lady  told  him  and  com- 
manded him  to  compose  a  song 
which  should  show  that  he  loved  no 
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lady  Mviog  only  herself^  and,  in  con- 
sequence, he  composed  the  song 
which  begins  as  follows : — 

"  The  thoughts  of  mirth 
That  love  so  oft  giTSS  me. 

Lady,  give  birth 
To  many  songs  for  thee." 

Raimon  thought  that  this  song  ap- 
plied more  particularly  to  his  wife, 
on  account  of  the  stanza  which  ends 
with  these  lines— 

"  AU  that  I  do  from  fear, 

Take  in  it*s  better  sense, 

£*eo  when  I*m  far  from  hence.*' 

And  while  he  was  brooding  oyer  his 
dishonour,  and  in  gloomy  silence  me- 
dicating plans  of  revenge,  he  recalled 
various  circumstances  and  the  many 
reports  of  curious  and  evil-minded 
people,  so  that  the  thoughts  of  the 
laughter    of  the  world,  which  he 
would  have  to  encounter  by  reason 
of  die  tricks  which  had  been  put  up- 
on him,  wound  him  up  to  such  a  pitch 
of  ungovernable  fury,  that. he  sent 
for  Guillem  to  come  to  him  outside 
the  cbaHq  ;  and  when  he  saw  him, 
without  giving  him  time  for  defence 
or  supplication,  he  rushed  upon  him, 
and  with  one  revengeful  blow  of 
his  sword  killed  him  on  the  spot 
Nor  was  his  revenge  even  then  sa- 
tiated ;  but  having  cut  off  the  head 
he  put  it  into  a  basket^  and  he  tore 
out  the  heart  from  the  body  of  his 
victim,  and  put  it  along  with  the 
head.   He  then  went  into  the  castle 
and  commanded  that  the  heart  should 
be  roasted,  and  he  caused  it  to  be 
served  up  to  his  wife  for  her  mid- 
day's meal,  and  made  her  partake  of 
the  dish,  all  ignorant  as  she  was  of 
its  nature.  And  when  she  had  eaten  of 
it,  Raimon  rose  up  and  told  his  wife 
that  what  she  had  been  eating  was 
the  heart  of  Guillem  de  Cabestanh ; 
and  he  showed  her  the  ghastly  head, 
and  asked  her  if  she  had  made  a 
delicate  repast.  And  she  heard  what 
he  asked  her,  and  recognised  the 
head  of  her  lover ;  and  then  she  made 
answer,  and  told  him  that  it  was  so 
delicate   and   savoury   that   never 
should  either  meat  nor  drink  pass 
her  lips,  lest  she  should  deprive  her 
mouth  of  that  taste  which  the  heart 
of  Guillem  de  Cabestanh  had  left  in 
it    And  Raimon  rushed  upon  her 
with  his  still  reeking  sword;  and  she, 
who,  from  the  horrors  she  bad  suf* 
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fered,   was   scarcely  conscious  of 
what  she  did,  flew  to  a  window,  and 
casting  herself  out,  was  dashed  to 
pieces  in  the  court  below.    These 
dreadful  deeds  were  bruited  far  and 
wide  through  the  whole  of  Catalonia, 
and  through  all  the  dependencies  of 
the  King  of  Arragon ;  and  the  King 
Alphonse,  and  all  the  barons  of  those 
countries,  made  great  moan,   and 
were  in  deep  sorrow  for  the  death 
of  Guillem  and  the  lady  whom  Rai- 
mon had  so  foully  done  to  death* 
And  the  friends  and  relations  of 
Guillem  and  of  the  Lady  Margarida 
made  alliance  together^  and  S\  the 
lovers  in   those   countries  joined 
themselves  unto  them,and  they  made 
war  against  Rumon  with  fire  and 
sword ;  and  the  King  Alphonse  him- 
self came  into  the  country  when  he 
heard  of  the  lamentable  death  of  the 
lady  and  of  the  gentle  knight,  and 
took  Raimon  prisoner,  and  destroy<« 
ed  his  castles,  and  ravaged  his  pos-i 
sessions.    He  then  caused  a  monu- 
ment to  be  raised  to  Guillem  and  to 
Lady  Margarida,  before  the  entrance 
of  the  church  at  Perplgnan,  which  is 
a  town  in  the  plain  of  Rousillon  and 
Cerdagne,  and  belongs  to  the  King  of 
Arragon.    And  it  was  customary  for 
long  that  idl  the  knights  of  RousiU 
Ion,  Cerdagne,  Colofen,Ripules,  and 
Peiralada,  as  well  as  those  from  the 
territory  of  Narbonne,  should  keep 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Guil- 
lem and  of  theLadyMargarida;andall 
true  lovers,  knights  as  well  as  ladies, 
prayed  to  God  for  the  repose  of  their 
souls.    The  King  of  Arragon,  who 
had  taken  Raimon  prisoner,  deprived 
him  of  aJl  his  possessions,  and  let  him 
die  in  prison ;  and  all  his  lands  he 
gave  to  the  relations  of  Guillem  and 
to  those  of  the  lady  who  died  for  his 
sake." 

The  poems  of  this  unfortunate 
troubadour  do  not  throw  much  licht 
on  his  history.  They  are  full  of  allu- 
sions, however,  to  the  dissimulation 
he  was  obliged  to  submit  to,  and  to 
the  difficult  position  in  which  he  was 
placed,  since,  in  order  to  escape  "  a 
present  ill,"  he  was  obliged  to  feign 
a  love  foreign  to  his  heart  An  allu- 
sion to  this  occurs  in  the  following 

lines:— 

'<  Lady,  the  day  thou  first  didst  greet  my 

sight, 
When  thou  wer't  pleased  that  I  thois 

eyes  should  see. 
It 
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From  oat  my  beart  all  other  tboogbts 

took  flighty 
And  hopes,  fears,  wishes,  center*d  all  in 

thee. 
Lady,  such  root  took  love  within  my 

breast 
From  one  sweet  look  and  from  one  gentle 

smile, 
That  I  forget  all  else  that  is  the  while. 

**  Thy  wondrous  beauty  and  thy  sweet 

discourse, 
Thy  gracious   manners,   and  the  loving 

mien 
Thou  then  did'st  wear,  stole  from  me 

with  sweet  force 
Reason  which  since  In  me  has  never 

been. 
I  give  it  thee,  to  whom  my  heart  ad- 

dre8s*d 
Such  guileless  vows,  that  none  can  better 

love. 
To  raise  thy  fame  all  other  fame  above. 

**  Lady,  so  wholly  is  my  fond  heart  thine. 
It  has  for  other  love  nor  power  nor  will ; 
Ah  !  if  it  seem  to  others  to  incline, 
'Tis  in  vain  hopes  to  shun  a  present  ill ; 
When  I  but  think  of  thee,  the  first,  the 

best. 
All  other  love  as  worse  than  vain  I  see. 
And  fond,  unchanged,  my  heart  returns 

to  thee. 

"  Ah  !  ne*er  do  thou  that  covenant  for- 
get, 

WbisperM  at  parting  by  thy  gentle  voice, 

Which  makes  my  heart  all  gay  and  joyful 
yet : 

For  the  reward  thus  promised  I  rejoieey 

And  bear  my  present  evils  undepressed ; 

For  I  shall  have  that  good  when  thou 
look*8t  down, 

Prayers,  hopes,  and  wishes,  by  thy  love 
to  crowu. 

'*  Not  e*en  thy  rigours  strike  me  with  dis- 
may, 

If  I  may  hope  that  some  time  in  this  life 

Thou  with  enjoyment  wllfst  all  pains 
repay. 

Thus  rigours  e*en  with  joy  for  me  are 
rife. 

Because  I  know  that  love  will  give  no 
rest, 

And  a  fond  lover  must  forgive  the  past, 

When  after  wo  he  gains  relief  at  last. 

'<  Ah !  lady,  when  will  dawn  that  day  so 

blest. 
When  through  thy  grace,  doubts,  sadness, 

shall  depart, 
And   I  alone  be    shrined    within    thy 

heart," 
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In  the  next  piece,  the  poet  seems 
to  be  seized  with  that  capriciousness 
Snd  those  undefined  desires,  of  the 
origin  or  end  of  which  the  mind 
cannot  give  any  good  account  to  it- 
self, and  which  are  very  often  psdnted 
as  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  the 
bursting  out  of  a  passion  which  has 
been  cherished  in  the  heart,  though 
the  victim  himself  is  unconscious 
of  it,  till  the  long  smouldering  fire, 
fanned  by^some  casual  circumstance, 
bursts  out  into  a  bright  flame,  which 
can  no  longer  either  be  mistaken  or 
subdued.  The  very  metre  of  this 
short  poem  partakes  of  the  spirit 
which  dictated  it,  —  partly  de- 
fiance, partly  consciousness  of  the 
danger  for  which  he  neither  sees  nor 
wishes  to  find  an  escape,  but  endea- 
vours to  comfort  himself  under  what 
he,  in  other  places,  calls  ''  a  sweet 
evil,"  and  here  "  a  sweet  grief." 

"  I  never  thought  that  I 
Through  joy  should  cease  to  sing. 
Through  love  from  sports  should  fly, 
Or  weep  for  any  thing. 
All  in  lovers  power  I  lie, 
Who  in  me  hath  created 
Such  pleasures,  that  I  dream 
I  am  a  god,  and  seem 
By  them  o*er  earth  elated. 

"  I  oft  to  blame  begin 
Whom  I  to  praise  am  fain, 
And  they  my  praises  win. 
Of  whom  I  should  complain. 
Deceit  is  not  my  sin. 
But  he  whom  love  caresses 
Must  snfl'er  often  times. 
Since  truly  in  all  climes 
Wrong  oft  the  right  oppresses. 

'*  So  much  is  each'thought  thine. 
That  even  when  I  pray, 
I  see  thee  in  the  shrine. 
I  think  so  night  and  day 
On  thine  eyes*  gentle  shine. 
That  I  remember  never 
Aught  else,  whate*er  it  be. 
Yet  this  sweet  grief  to  me 
Gives  joy  and  solace  ever. 

The  next  poem  is  in  praise  of  his 
mistress,  like  the  others,  but,  to  judge 
from  its  contents,  appears  to  have 
been  written  before  the  Lady  Mar- 
garida  had  stretched  out  her  arms 
and  sweetly  kissed  him  in  the  lone 
chamber,  where  they  sat  together. 
He  makes  many  allusions  in  it  to^fao 
hopeless  passion  which  consumed 
him;  and  for  which  he  apparently 
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expects  never  to  be  rewarded.    His 
praises  of  the  beauty  of  bis  mistress, 
and  the  vows  of  constancy  which  he 
makes,  are  conceived  in  Uie  tender- 
est  spirit,  and  worthy  of  a  poet  who 
might  have  taken  for  his  motto  two 
of  his  own  lines,  of  which  this  is  the 
purport,—"  The  evil  I  suffer  is  sweet 
and  delightful  to  me :  a  little  happU 
neas  is  manna  on  which  I  feed." 
"  I  see  the  days  are  long  and  glad, 
Od  every  tree  are  countlets  flowers, 
And  merry  birds  sing  in  the  bowers. 
Which  bitter  cold  so  long  made  sad : 
Bat  now  upon  the  highest  hills, 
Each  amid  flowers  and  sparkling  rills, 
After  hit  manner  takes  delight. 

"  And  therefore  I  rejoice  once  more 
That  joy  of  love  should  warm  my  breast, 
And  lay  my  sweet  desires  to  rest. 
As  serpent  from  the  sycamore, 
I  from  false  coldness  fly  it  ever : 
Yet,  for  love's  sake,  which  cheers  me 
never, 
All  other  joys  seem  vain  and  light. 

"  Never,  since  Adam  placked  the  fruit, 
Whence  thousand  woes  our  race  oppress, 
Wss  seen  on  earth  such  loveliness. 
The  body,  form*d  that  face  to  suit, 
Ispolish'd  more  than  amethyst ; 
Her  very  beauty  makes  me  tryst, 
Since  she  of  me  takes  little  heed< 

'<  Ah !  never  shall  there  come  a  time 
When  love,  that  now  inflames  my  heart, 
Shall  struggle  from  her  to  depart. 
As  plants,  ev'ii  In  a  wintry  clime. 
When  the  sun  shines  regain  new  life, 
Then  her   sweet  smiles  with  gladness 

rife, 
Deck  me  with  love  like  plants  with 

flower. 

"  I  love  so  madly,  many  die 
From  less,  and  now  my  hour  seems  near. 
For  though  my  love*s  to  me  most  dear, 
In  vain  for  help  or  hope  I  sigh. 
A  fire  upon  my  heart  has  fed, 
The  Nile  could  quench  no  more,  than 
thread 
Of  finest  silk  support  a  tower. 

**  Alas,  that  I  must  still  lament 
The  pains  that  from  love  ever  flow ; 
That  baffled  hope  and  ceaseless  wo 
All  colour  from  my  cheek  have  sent. 
But  white  as  snow  shall  be  my  hair, 
And  I  a  trembling  dotard,  ere 
Of  my  best  lady  I  complain. 

"  How  oft,  from  lady's  love  we  see 
Tlie  fierce  and  wicked  change  their  mood ; 
How  oft  is  he  most  kind  and  good, 
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Who,  did  he  not  love  tenderly. 

Would  be  ea6h  passion's  wayward  slave. 

Thus   I  am  meek  with  the  good  and 

brave. 
But  haughty  to  the  bad  and  vain. 
Thus  with  delight  each  oherish*d  wo  I 

dree, 
And  sweet  as  manna  seems  slight  joy  to 


me. 
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The  next  poem  is  in  a  different 
strain.  He  there  seems  to  allude  to 
happiness  enjoyed,  and  to  people 
who  were  envious  of  his  success,  and 
striving  to  advance  themselves  in  the 

food  graces  of  the  lady  of  his  love 
[e  alludes  to  the  malicious  and  the 
envious  by  whom  he  is  surrounded, 
and  of  whom  the  troubadours  gene- 
rally took  every  occasion  to  record 
their  detestation.  This  poem  is  more 
obscure  than  almost  any  other  of 
Gabestanh's.  The  two  last  lines  of 
the  stanza  do  not  seem  well  con- 
nected with  what  precedes  them; 
but  indeed  these  violent  and  rapid 
transitions  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  this  country,  especially 
when  Uie  poet  would  appear  hurried 
away  by  the  excess  of  his  passion, 
and  considers  himself,  therefore^  pro- 
bably  as  less  amenable  to  rule.  We 
have  translated  it  as  it  stands,  with- 
out attempting  to  supply  a  connexion 
which,  in  the  original,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  exist  The  openiog  stanza 
has  often  been  quoted  for  its  beau- 
ty by  those  conversant  with  this 
literature.  He  alludes  in  it  to 
the  manner  in  which,  from  a  thou- 
sand other  ladiesy  he  chose  out  her 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  heart ;  and 
he  there  takes  occasion  to  praise  her 
extreme  beauty,  as  well  as  her  other 
good  qualities,  in  very  emphatic,  if 
not  in  very  pious  language. 

"  Like  blm  who  casts  the  leaf  aside 
And  only  takes  the  loveliest  flower, 
So  chose  I  the  whole  garden*s  pride 
'Mid  countless  buds  that  deck'd  the  bower. 
She  was  from  God's  own  beauty  made. 
And  brightly  shines  she  not  the  less. 
That  in  a  veil  of  humbleness 
Her  excellence  he  has  arrayed. 

**  With  a  sweet  look  her  gentle  eyes 
Made  me  a  lover  fond  and  true. 
But  never,  though  from  love  arise 
Tears,  that,  heartsprung,  my  face  bedew. 
Has  that  love  been  divulged  to  any. 
But  now  I  sing  for  very  joy, 
That  she  with  none  has  deigned  io  toy. 
Though  woo*d  and  flattered  by  so  many. 
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*<  I  pratse  ber  not>  nor  dare  to  feign, 
For  eovious  eyes  are  all  around, 
Inoe  what  I  wieh  each  strives  to  gain  ; 
And  she,   like  lovers   own   lance,    can 

wound 
The  stoutest  heart,  even  to  the  core, 
With  all  the  Joys  from  love  that  flow. 
But  I,  who  tasted  of  that  blow, 
Whea  I  sleep  best,  wake  up  the  more. 

**  Oh,  Joy !  if  abe  would  tame  her  pride, 
And  bid  my  fond  heart  grieye  no  more. 
To  paint  its  woes  I  oft  have  tried, 
Have  pray*d  for  pity  o'er  and  o*er, — 
For  woes  tbat  fill  my  heart  I  ween— 
But  gnawing  oare  is  stUl  my  guest. 
And  love,  for  I  adore  the  best, 
Lerida  and  the  Pery  between.** 

Ill  his  longest,  and  accordiDg  to  the 
ProTeii9ar  life,  his  last  poem,  Ca- 
bestanh,  swanUke,  sings  with  even 
more  sweetness,  and  seems  more 
carried  away  by  his  passion  than 
even  his  wont  was.    The  sbwt  but 
unequal  lines,  and  tbe  peculiarities 
of  tbe  rhjrtbm  and  tbe  rhymes  all 
contribute  to  render  tbis  poem  no 
unfitting  Tebicle  for  the  expression 
of  tbe  ardent  and  impetuous  passion 
which  bas  gained   such   complete 
mastery  over  bis  heart.    It  is  this 
peculiaritjr  in  its  form  whicb  pre- 
vents us   from   giving  a   metrical 
translation  of  it;  tbe  more  espe- 
cially as  from  its  length  our  limits 
will  only  allow  us  to  notice  one 
or  two  stanssas.    He  alludes  in  this 
poem  also  very  particularly  to  the 
passion  be  bad  been  forced  to  feign 
for  another,  and  ends  his  lamenta- 
tions on  this  subject  by  the  lines  we 
have  quoted  in  the  life,  bidding  her 
to  take  in  good  part  all  tbat  he  did 
from  fear,  even  when  be  was  far 
away«     He   tells    ber    afterwards 
bow  deligbtful  to  him  is   the  re- 
membrance    of    all  her   beauties, 
of  her  lovely  face  and  sweet  laugh. 
Had  I  been,  he  says,  as  devoted  to 
my  God  as  I  have  been  to  thee,  he 
would  without  doubt  have  taken  me 
up  quick  into  paradise.    At  another 
place  be  says,  '*  O  sweet  love,  can 
it  be,  tbat  I  shall  never  obtain  any 
favour  of  you,  though  by  night  and 
by  day  on  my  knees  I  supplicate  the 
boly  Virgin  to  inspire  you  with  some 
love  for  me  I    I  was  brought  up  near 
you  wbile  yet  a  child,  that  I  might 
devote  myself  to  your  service,  and 
may  God  desert  me  if  I  wish  for  any 
otber  lot.    O  amiable,  O  adorable 


lady,  permit  me  to  kiss  your  glove, 
for  I  can  scarce  deem  myself  worthy 
of  a  greater  favour." 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  tbis 
poem  whicb  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  by  its  means  Raimon  could 
have  been  made  certain  of  the  In- 
trigue which  had  been  carried  on. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  passion,  and 
many  protestations  of  inviolable  re- 
spect and  timidity,  which  in  this  case, 
as  probably  in  very  many  others, 
were  merely  a  sort  of  cloak,  in  order 
to  hide  the  rapture  of  triumphant 
love  from  prying  eyes  ;  and  we  are 
therefore  led  to  suspect  that  tbe  wri- 
ter of  the  life  knew  indeed  that  a 
poem  had  occasioned  the  discovery, 
but  made  a  mistake  in  the  poem 
which  he  gives  as  that  which  betray- 
ed tbe  secret  of  the  lovers.   We  have 
a   fragment  of  another  cbanso,  in 
which  Guillem  mdces  this  remark- 
able observation: — ''If  you  wish 
me  to  tell  you  her  name,  I  say  to 
you,  tbat  you  will  never  find  doves' 
wings  on  whicb  you  will  not,  with- 
out  fail,   find    it    written.**     And 
though  tbis  seems  very  mucb  of  a 
riddle  to  us,  it  may  perhaps  have 
been  more  easily  solved  by  bis  con- 
temporaries, and  thus  have  led  to 
the  act  of  vengeance  which  the  life 
relates.  With  regard  to  the  story  of 
the  serving  up  the  heart  of  the  lover 
to  the  unconscious  object  of  bis  pas- 
sion, we  must  observe,    that  this 
aggravation  of   marital  vengeance 
seems  to  have  been  no  unusual  ter- 
mination to  similar  stories,  as  Uie 
well-known  adventure  of  tbe  Cha- 
telain  de  Coucy  and  la  Dame  de 
I^^ayel  would  of  itself  serve  to  prove ; 
but  a  somewhat  similar  event  is  the 
ground -work  of  one  of  the  Fabliaux 
in  Le  Grand  s  collection ;  tbe  only 
difference  there  being,  that  twelve 
ladies  eat  the  heart  of  a  common 
lover,  whicb   their   husbands   bad 
served  up  to  them,  and  never  taste 
meat  again,  after  they  find  out  what 
the  horrid  meal  consisted  of.    Nor 
are  these  the  only  instances  of  such 
cruelty;  so  tbat  it  is  possible  tbat 
an  old  tradition  may  have  been  the 
foundation  of  them  all;  tbe  more 
especially  as  any  additional  horrors 
would  be   eagerly  received   by  a 
public  but  too  much    disposed  to 
look  with  the  most  unfriendly  eyes 
on  any  interference  of  the  husband, 
however  mucb  it  might  have  been 
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reqoifedy  and  to  aid  the  lovers  dur- 
ing their  life,  and  embalm  their 
memorieSy  and  strew  flowers  over 
their  grayes  when  dead.  The  tale, 
however  romantic  it  majr  appear, 
agrees,  in  the  most  essential  points, 
very  well  both  with  geography  and 
history ;  and  perhaps  the  above  men- 
tioned coincidence  with  the  history 
of  the  Chatelain  de  Coucy  is  the 
only  reason  tthat  could  be  adduced 
for  doubting  its  authenticity.  Boc- 
cado,  in  the  Decameron,  mentions 
nearly  the  same  circumstances, 
though  he  has  given  somewhat 
different  names  to  the  heroes  of  his 


tale,*  and  Petrarch,  in  the  Trionfo 
d'Amore,  speaks  of  the  subject  of 
this  notice,  when  he  says  that  he 


saw 


*t 


quel  Guglie]mo, 


Cbe  percaotar  ha'i  tior  de*  suoi  di  scemo.'* 

We  may  therefore  hope  that  he 
who  was  not  considered  as  unde- 
serving of  notice  by  such  men  as 
these,  will  not  fail  to  interest  us  in 
some  degree  also;  perhaps  those 
who  care  not  for  the  poet  may  pity 
the  lover,  and  those  who  have  no 
sympathy  for  the  lover  may  admire 
the  troubadour. 


WINTER  SKBTCHBS. 
BT  DSLTA. 

No.L 

BLOOM  AND  BLIGHT. 

The  scene  is  desolate  and  bleak; 
Dim  clouds,  presaging  tempest,  streak 

The  waning  fields  of  air ; 
In  sombre  shade  the  valleys  lie. 
And  January  breezes  sigh 

Through  leafless  forests  bare ! 
The  rank  grass  rustles  by  the  stone. 
With  danky  lichens  overgrown. 

The  drooping  cattle  cower  below. 
While  on  the  beech's  topmost  bough 

The  croaking  raven  sits; — 
The  tumult  of  the  torrent's  roar. 
That,  rain-swoln,  rushes  to  the  shore. 

Is  heard  and  lost  by  fits; 
Now  with  a  voice  o'erpowerlng  all. 
Now  sinking  in  a  dying  fall. 

How  vanishes  our  time  away  I 
'Tis  like  the  circuit  of  a  day. 

Since  last,  with  devious  feet. 
This  lone,  sequester'd  path  I  trode ; 
The  blooming  wild-flowers  gem'd  Uie  sod. 
And  made  the  breezes  sweet; 

The  hues  of  earth,  the  tints  of  sky. 
Were  rapture  to  the  heart  and  eye.' 

I  listen'd  to  the  linnet's  song, 
I  heard  the  lyric  lark  prolong 

Her  heart-exulting  note. 
When,  far  removed  from  mortal  sight. 
She,  soaring  to  the  source  of  light. 

Her  way  through  cloudland sought; 
And,  from  etherial  depths  above, 
Seem'd  hymning  earth  with  strains  of  love ! 

The  wild  rose,  arch'd  in  artless  bower. 
The  purpling  tiiyme,  the  heather  flower, 
'Pie  whin  in  golden  bloom, 
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Smiled  forth  upon  the  shiniDg  day. 
As  if  they  joy'd  in  their  array 

Of  beauty  and  perfume ; 
And,  from  the  heart  of  every  grove. 
Was  heard  the  cushat*s  coo  of  love. 

And  now  I  listen  to  the  breeze, 

That  whistles  through  the  leafless  trees. 

And  to  the  pattering  rain ; 
Down  roars  the  stream  with  foamy  surge« 
And  from  the  marsh  the  curlew's  dirge 

Comes  wailing  o'er  the  plain  ;— 
Well  may  such  alter'd  scene  impart 
A  moral  to  the  thinking  heart  I 

In  youth,  ah  I  little  do  we  think 

How  near  the  torrent's  crumbling  brink 

The  flowers  of  pleasure  grow; 
How  fickle  Fortune's  gale ;  how  far 
From  eleam  of  Duty's  guiding  star, 

Life^  bark  may  sail  below ; 
What  chance  and  change  Man's  fate  may  brave, 
'  Betwixt  the  cradle  and  the  grave  I 

Change  is  impress'd  on  all  we  see— 
The  budding,  blooming,  blighted  tree ; 

The  brightening  waning  sky; 
The  sun  that  rises  but  to  set; 
Health  with  its  glowing  coronet ; 

Disease  with  sunken  eye ; 
And  Childhood  passing,  stage  by  stage. 
Through  Manhood  to  decrepit  Age. 

What  read  we  thence  ?    That  not  for  us 
In  vain-  Creation  preacheth  thus. 

By  growth  and  oy  decay.— 
That  Man  should  lift  his  mental  eye 
Beyond  Earth's  frail  mortality. 

And,  in  the  endless  day 
Of  Heaven  behold  a  light  display'd. 
To  which  Our  sunshine  is  like  shade  I 

No.IL 

THE  SNOW'FALL. 

In  darkness  closed  the  evening ;  cloud  on  cloud, 
A  dreary  congregation,  sealed  from  view 
The  sparkling  beauty  of  the  stars ;  and  wailed. 
Through  the  dark  pine  trees,  and  the  leafless  elms. 
The  melancholy  winds,  at  midnight  deep  :^ 
Like  spirits  at  the  lattices  they  moaned ; 
Sighed  o'er  the  house-top  with  a  dreary  sough ; 
Creaked  the  old  gate ;  and,  from  his  drowsy  lair, 
Scared  the  gaunt  mastiff.    Straightway  all  was  still : 
The  woodland  murmurs  melted  Into  peace. 
As  foambells  melt  upon  the  ocean  sand ; 
And  the  wide  world,  as  weary  of  the  strife, 
Subsided  into  slumber  calm  and  deep. 

At  dawn  how  changed  seemed  all  I  In  hoary  white 
The  earth  was  garmented ;  thick  lay  each  roof. 
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And  wall ;  the  lake  scowled  dark,  amid  the  gleam 
Of  the  engirding  storm ;  the  Btirless  boughs 
Of  the  near  laurels,  underneath  their  load, 
Bent  down ;  while,  overhead,  the  lingering  stars 
Waned,  one  by  one,  in  the  engutphing  blue. 
Faintly  wakes  Mornine  o*er  the  southern  hill ; 
And  Lucifer^  in  the  pale,  twilight  air. 
Like  the  Archangel  of  the  stellar  host. 
Bright  to  its  latest  twinkle,  gorgeously 
Into  the  portals  of  the  West  withdraws. 
Slowly  gains  Day  the  mastery  over  Night, 
Nor  long  endures  the  silence :  Chanticleer 
Winds  his  loud  clarion ;  and,  from  off  the  boughs. 
Leafless  and  gnarled,  of  yon  old  sycamore, 
A  wild,  sweet  hymn  the  half-seen  robin  pipes,— 
And  disappears  anon, — ^and  then  resumes. 
Even  on  the  window-sill,  its  household  song. 

How  silent  and  secluded  is  the  scene ! 
The  world  is  wrapt  as  in  its  winding-sheet. 
And  life  seems  half  extinct    The  verdant  hills 
(Their  verdure  hid  from  view),  lift  up  on  high. 
Upon  the  fair  horizon's  verse,  their  scalps. 
Dismal)  and  white,  and  cold  ;  and,  from  the  rocks 
Less  distant,  down  whose  clefts  the  cummer  streams 
Gushed  murmurously,  a  thousand  icicles 
Reflect,  with  sparry  light,  the  earliest  beams 
Of  sunrise.    Dreary  Winter  reigns,  and  rules 
Bxtemal  nature,  and  the  heart  of  man ; 
Fof  feelings  take  their  colour  from  the  hour. 
And  Ice,  and  snow,  and  storm  surround  the  soul. 

Whither,  swift  Fancy  ?  Lo !  the  freezing  seas 
Of  Greenland,  where  on  iceberg  high  up-piled 
Breaks  the  rude  polar  wave.    Ihe  eider-duck, 
That,  through  the  summer's  endless  sunshine,  sought 
And  found,  upon  these  half-forsaken  shores. 
Shelter,  and  home,  and  sustenance,  hath  winged 
Its  long,  long  way  to  southern  waves ;  but  still. 
Master  and  tyrant  of  the  drear  domain, 
Growls  the  brown  famished  bear  uncouth,  and  paws 
In  search  of  prey  the  snowy  waste ;  the  morse 
Dives  floundering,  and  the  silver- vested  seal 
Cold-blooded  slumbers  on  the  icy  shelf. 

Wrapt  in  the  changeful  vision,  on  the  view 
Widen  the  desolate  Lapland  plains,  where  life 
Is  dwarfed ;  and  through  the  half  unmelted  snows 
Shows  the  green  juniper  its  early  leaves.-— 
Can  these  be  human  dwellings  ?    Yes,  within 
These  cabins,  low  and  rudely  thatched,  from  which 
Ascends  the  yellow  smoke,  beat  bosoms  warmed 
Bj  kindliest  sympathies. 

Around  them  feed 
The  timid  reindeer,  with  their  antler'd  heads, 
^ide- scattered ;  and  the  docile-looking  dog 
Watches,  from  Hchened  brae,  their  dappled  fawns 
Cropping  the  new-seen  herbage  of  the  glen. 
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No.  III. 

LIGHT  IN  DABiUfBSS. 
A  8APPHI0  HYMN. 

'Where  is  the  blue  calm,  that  mantled  old  Ocean, 
In  the  halcyon  June  days,  when  no  breeze  was  blowing ; 
When  by  the  idle  matt  hung  down  each  loose  sail^ 
And  the  Sailor  slumber'd  ? 

Where  is  the  garland  green  of  September's  forest^ 
With  song  of  bird^  and  hum  of  bee,  musical  and  murmurous? 
Where  are  the  flowers  and  the  fruits  of  that  bright  time. 
Where  are  the  odours  ? 

Dream-like  they  perished  all — perish*d  and  pass'd  away; 
And  to  the  harvest  moon,  where  the  wheat  sheaf  nodded, 
From  the  bare  stubble-field  pipes  the  widow'd  partridge 
For  her  slaughtered  young  ones. 

Gloomy  and  drear  is  thine  aspect,  Oh  Winter  wild ! 
With  thy  staff  of  icicle,  with  thy  cloak  of  frost-fog, 
Yearly  to  blast  all  the  beauties  of  Nature,  thou 
Com'st  like  a  Night-mare. 

Yet  let  us  think  not,  savage  though  thy  looks  be, 
That  of  his  handiwork  mindless  is  the  Maker; 
Twas  'mid  Uie  season  of  storm  that  the  sky- bom 
Came  to  redeem  us  1 

When  in  guilt  and  misery  sunk  was  the  wide  world, 
A  recreant,  a  lost,  a  perishing  creation. 
From  the  celestial  abodes  of  bis  glory 
Jesus  descended. 

Sunk  had  the  sun,  and  the  raven  wings  of  darkness 
brooded  o'er  earth ;  when,  beautiful  in  brightness. 
Shone  the  promised  star,  and  eastward  descending 
Led  on  the  Wise  Men. 

Watching  their  night  flocks  lay  Judea's  shepherds, 
Mantle-enwrapt,  beneath  the  stately  palms,  when 
Glory  burn'd  o'er  them ;  and,  mid  choiring  music. 
Thus  spake  the  Angel : — 

"  Fear  not,— good  tidings  I  bring  to  you, — fear  not; 
This  day  is  iMirn  to  you  Christ  the  Redeemer : 
Haste  ye  to  Bethlehem,  and  see  the  world's  Saviour, 
Laid  in  a  manger." 

To  the  city  of  David  journey'd  up  the  Wise  Men ;  ' 

Up  went  the  Shepherds ;  and  lo !  the  infant  Jesus, 
The  gracious,  the  glorious,  the  son  of  the  EUernal, 
As  the  Angel  told  them.' 

Rattle  and  rave,  then,  tornado  and  tempest. 
O'er  the  joyless  roof- tree  bluster  and  beat  ye  loud ; 
But  Man  has  a  home,  where  the  arm  of  your  fury 
Never  can  reach  him. 
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Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  love  of  is  exquisite,  and  so  is  his  fancy— but 

poetry  in  the  hearts  of  the  rising  and  oh  I  ho  w  feeble  too  often  his  Thought  I 

risen  generation  ?— and  if  there  be,  Feeble  because  he  is  a  wilful  fribble 

te  it  impassioned  and   profound?  — flattery  has   made  him    so — but 

We  feel  as  if  we  were  somewhat  would  he  but  scorn  his  sycophants, 

too  old  to  answer  such  questions  ;  his  strength  would  be  restored,  and 

and  remembering  the  days  of  our  nature  would  be  glad  to  see  him^  what 

prime,  relapse  into  dreams  and  tI-  she  designed  him  to  be,  a  true  poet, 

eions,  and  are  mute.    Certes  the  Compare  the  best  strains  of  the 

youth  of  this  age  seem  not  so  ima*  most  gifted  of  the  younger  sons  of 

^native  to  the  eyes  of  our  mind  as  Apollo  with  those  of  our  great  living 

3ie  youtii  of  an  age  long  gone  by  ;  poets  when  they  too  were  "  in  life's 

and  where,  we  ask  with  a  sigh, —  morning  march,"  '<  and  oh !  the  dif- 

where  are  the  young  poets  ?    The  ference  to  me."    Those  were  indeed 

«<  mighty  orbs  of  song"  have  set,  or  "  gold^'  exhalations  of  the  dawn; " 

are   setting;    and   compared   with  and  at  meridian  how   magnificent 

them,  how  dim  and  small  the  few  grew  the  sky  I  All  the  world  felt*' this 

luminaries  now  in   ascension  I    In  morning  gives  us  promise  of  a  glo- 

ten  years  the  lips  of  the  '^  tuneful  rious  day ; "  what  other  era  of  our 

brethren  "   of  Scott,  and  Crabbe,  poetry  was  brighter  than  that  which 

and  Coleridge,  and  the  Shepherd-^  has  nearly  reached  its  close  ?   Hope 

wiU  all  be  sealed  for  ever;  and  who  looks  not  now  on  the  future  as  she 

tiien   will   be   privileged   to    sing  did  some  forty  years  ago ;  she  sees 

'^  A  Lament   for  the  Death  «f  the  no  far.extending   vista  closed   up 

Makers? "  with  gorgeous  cloud  imagery  that  ia 

Not  but  that  there  is   poetical  hanging  there  for  a  while  till  it  shall 

genius  among  our  young  aspirants —  dispart  and  show  the  glory  of  a  new 

the  Tennysons,  the  Trenches,  the  heaven  and    a   new  earth    which 

Alfords,  and  others,  whom  we  have  genius     has    revealed  or  created, 

delighted  to  praise ;  and  whom  we  The  weather-wise  discern  no  such 

ahowd   rejoice  to  see  shining  as  celestial    phenomena  symptomatic 

fixed  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  of  a  burst  of  light.    If  there  is  [to 

in  the  poetical  firmament.     Fixed  be  a  descent  from  above,  not  yet  can 

stars  of  the  first  magnitude  I    Why,  we  say,  '\far  off  its  coming  shines." 
it  was  debated  in  a  spouting  society  #  To  speak  the  plain  truth  at  once, 

at  Cambridge—*'  Is  Alfred  Tenny-  not  one  of  our  young  poets^and 

aon  a  Great  Poet  1 "    Shakspeare,  some  of  them  are  full  fledged— has 

Homer,  Milton,   and  Wordsworth  taken  a  single  sustained  flight  higher 

are  Great  Poets;  and  it  might  have  than  the  cock  on  the  spire  of  a  vil« 

been  thought  that  the  mere  mention  lage  church.    Not  one  of  them  has 

of  auch  names  would  have  silenced  written  a  poem  that  has  taken  pos- 

the  most  flatulent  of  all  the  praters,  session  of  the  nation's  heart.    Kach 

The  **  liare  imagination  "   of  such  bardling  has  his  admirers,  who  com- 

a  debate  most  bring  the  blush  of  mit  bits  of  him  to  a  treacherous  or 

ahame  on  the  face  of  every  ij^an  of  tenacious  memory^but  when  they 

common  sense ;  and  Mr  Tennyson  quote  a  response  of  their  oracle,  it 

himself  must  have  wept  with  vexa-  falls  dead  on  the  ears  of  the  ground- 

tioD  at  the  ine£fiable  folly  of  his  linffs— and  all   are  groundlings,  in 

frienda  who  malnt^ed  the  afiHr-  their  estimation,  who  will  not  fall 

native.    Let  him  lay  to  heart  the  down  and    worship  such   ''despi- 

kind  counsels  of  Christopher  North,  cable  gods." 

who  alone  has  done  justice  to  bis  Accordingly,  they  all  find  it  up- 

^U!^  faculties,  and  the  laurel  crown  hill  work — though  few  of  them  have 

will  erelong  be  placed  on  his  head,  the  modesty  to  exclaim. 

He  has  yet  written  but  some  beauti-  «  Ah,  who  caa  tell  how  bard  it  is  to 

fill  yerses— a  few  very  charming  c'lmb 

compositions,  that  are  in  truth  litUe  The  height  where  Faire*8  proud  temple 

poema— not  great  ones— his  feeling  ihbief  afar.'* 

TAL*  XZXIX.  NO.  CCXLIV*  S 
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Were  it  not  for  Us,  where  would 
they  be?    Nowhere.    Out  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Gockneydom.  how  many 
scores  of  Christian  creatures  have 
ever  seen  either  of  Alfred  Tenny- 
son's Volumes  ?   Not  fourscore.   In 
Maga  many  of  his  best  compositions 
have  been  perused  with  delight  by 
tens  of  thousands--and  as  sympathy 
is  what  every  poet  most  fervently 
desires,  how  deep  ought  to  be— and 
how  deep  must  be-^his  gratitude  to 
Christopher  North  I    *'  Fit  audience 
find   though   few/'   was   a   senti^ 
ment   all   very  well  at   the  time 
—for  the  Poet  of  Paradise   Lost 
But  a  young  lyrical  poet  of  the  pre- 
sent day  cannot^  do  what  he  wlU, 
be  satisfied  with  the  appUAes  of  a 
coterie  of  under-graduates^  though 
graced  with  the  countenance  of  the 
Wooden  Spoon  of  the  year,  shining 
in  the  gloss  of  novelty  almost  like 
horn.    He  lonffs  for  "  a  waking  em- 

Jiire  wide  as  dreams,"  and  he  finds 
t  in  the  most  beneficent  of  peren- 
nials whose  smile  is  fame,  and 
whose  praise  is  immortality.  Chris- 
topher North  is  the  tutor,  the  guar- 
dian, and  the  patron  of  the  young 
poets.  As  they  reverence  him,  they 
prosper — wanUng  the  light  of  his 
countenance,  they  sicken  in  the 
shade,  and  prematurely  die. 

But  none  who  deserve  it  want  the 
light  of  the  countenance  of  the  old 
man  benign.  And  see  what  a  ge- 
nial spirit  his  example  has  infused 
into  our  periodical  critieism— the 
only  criticism  good  for  any  thing  in 
English  literature,  Younff  poets 
ned  not  now  fear  the  foofleh  face 
of  him  who  sits  in  the  dbair  of  the 
aeorner.  He  is  himself  the  object 
of  general  scorn,  and  feeling  that  be 
is  so,  draws  in  his  horns,  and  with 
B  hideous  yawn  pretends  to  sink 
into  supercilious  sleep.  A  crying 
evil  of  an  opposite  kind  too  often 
assails  our  ears,  and  we  desire  to 
put  it  down  with  the  crutch.  Praise 
poured  out  to  the  utmost  pitch  of 
extravagance  by  thousands  ef  tiny 
tongues  on  the  heads  of  mere  versi- 
fiers, who  twenty  years  ago  would 
have  buzzed  away  unheeded,  like 
multitudes  of  common  flies ;  and  if 
some  gaudier  insect  comes  dancioff 
into  the  sun«  though  known  to  aU 
Entomologists  to  be  the  reverse  of 
rare,  he  seems  magnified  in  tlMseyet 
of  Cockney  criticsinto  the  EvBeror 


of  Morocco.     No  wonder  that  the 
ears  of  the  aged  get  intolerant  of 
such  a  hum»  and  are  closed  to  listen 
to  the  songs  of  the  Swans  heard  like 
echoes   in   Uie   distance— as   they 
seem  to  rise  from  the  lakes  and 
circle  round  the  mountains  of  im»> 
gination— gleaming  and  towering  in 
the  regions  of  the  Past-— a  spiritual 
world  I    Therefore  we  love  to  ce 
back  to  the  poetry  of  what  may  be 
now  called  even  the  olden  time* 
"  That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  hiffher 
mood,"  is  the  feeling  awakened  by 
tiie  music  consecrated  by  assocl*- 
tions  tliat  soften  every  dyinir  fail, 
and  exalt  every  deepening  swell  that 
triumphantly  wms  its  way  up  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  heavens.  Now^ 
e-days  there  are  no  such  sweet  sing- 
ersas  thesel  All  moddng  birds.  Then 
the  woods  and  groves  did  indeed 
resound  with  innumerous  ToiceB-i*< 
*'  alike,  but  oh  I  how  diiFerent  ''-- 
each  with  its  own  peculiar  and  ob» 
raoteristic  tone  ^  yet  all  tocellrar 
making  such  melody— and  snch  hati- 
mony— as  heaven  and  earth  unite  to 
listen  to,  when  nature  cannot  oon- 
tain  the  *^  vernal  delight  and  joy  " 
within  her  heart  at  the  dewy  hour 
of  prime. 

The  young  poets  must  not  be 
angry  with  the  old  critic  for  tfaas 
prosing  away  about  die  Peers. 
Some  of  them  may  yet  be  raised  to 
tiie  Upper  House— but  mean  while 
they  must  not  forget  that  they  sre 
Commoners.  There  were  Qiaats  in 
those  days,  and  in  peace,  net  wtr, 
they  scaled  the  heavens  Iro&s  the 
top  ef  PamassuB.  We  do  net  say 
that  in  these  daye  there  are  tet 
dwarfs;  but  we  do  say  that  en 
the  slopes  of  the  saered  hill  they 
seem  of  ordinary  stature,  and  that  a 
vast  distance  intervenes  between 
their  path  and  the  sky. 

We  l>ehold  floating  on  the  eeru- 
leMi  vault  a  fair  cloud  that  assamea 
a  human  shape,  and  vre  think  of 
Joanna  Baillie.  Ail  Aat  a  poetesa 
should  be  that  lady  is :  pare^  gentle, 
serene  and  stately. 

"  And  yet  a  woman  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light.*' 

Tighe,  and  Hemans,  aad  MHfor^ 
and  Bowles,  and  Lendon  are  tm 
names  pleasant  to  the  sonl  aiid  net 
to  be  foivotten;  but  hers  ie  tiitf 
Kfrealest  ef  them  alt— here  the  cM^ 
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tral  oris  roimd  frUchy  at  dWK%n% 
dlttmeesy  thejr  reTolve— -all  bright^ 
Imt  that  Uie  brightest,  though  aeem- 
Ine  uneoiMcioas  of  Its  superior 
•fSoBdour. 

It  ia  true  that  in  our  day  the  ge« 
■iua  of  dramatic  poetry  has  not 
■eared  so  high  nor  talcen  so  wide  a 
sweep  as  durine  the  Elizabethan 
age,  and  that  which  succeeded  the 
reign  of  the  Virgin  Queen.  Yet  had 
we  no  other  dramas  to  show,  we 
night  point  with  pride  to  the  Se?en 
YoUunee  of  Joanna  Baillie.  The  j  are 
of  the  same  order  with  those  woup 
derful  productions,  and  exhibit  the 
same  mastery  over  the  emotions  and 
•  passlona  of  die  human  heart,  embo* 
I  died  in  aetlon.  They  transcend  all 
'  other  Tragedies  produced  by  con- 
^  temporary  genius,  though  some  of 
our  highest  poets  ha?e  attempted 
^e  Drama,  and  with  success ;  and 
/Vyet,  owinff  to  some  defect  in  their 
/  cmistruction  which  it  requires  wiser 
^  eyes  than  ours  clearly  to  perceive, 
h  would  seem  that  they  are  not  des- 
tined ever  to  l>e  effective  on  the 
stage.  Hieir  illustrious  author  has 
herself  ai ven  up  that  hope»  dear  as  it 
was  to  ner  heart,  nobly  ambitious ; 
but  imagination  builds  her  own 
airy  stage,  and  sees  her  own  phan- 
toma  passing  along  its  enchanted 
floor.  In  reading  a  Tragedy  of 
Joanna  Baillle*s^which  experience 
has  perhaps  proved  unfit  for  repre- 
sentation beforeoureyes—rwe  behold 
it  acted  in  a  theatre  where  no  noisy 
acclamations  disturb  the  on-goings 
of  events,  and  we  enjoy  in  silence 
the  uninterrupted  flow  of  passion 
bearing  on  the  agents  to  Uie  catas- 
^  trophe  of  their  fate.  Charles  Lamb 
—may  he  now  l>e  blest!— thought 
Hamlet,  and  Othello,  and  Lear,  and 
Ifaebeth,  ooaht  never  to  have  been 
brought  on  deid  bosrds-^that  'twas 
a  profanation  and  an  impiety;  and 
though  that  may  have  been  one  of 
his  profound  paradoxes,  out  of  which 
beamed  recondite  truth,  we  Icnow 
what  he  meant  by  dius  expressing 
the  impracdcability  of  giving  ade- 
quate outward  form  and  gesture, 
to  those  beings  of  the  imaginatioD, 
whom  Shakspeare  spirituuly  em- 
bodied in  breathing  words  on  which 
the  soul  looks  in  silenccy  and  sees 
life  that  dies  the  moment  H  is  en- 
cased  in  visible  flesh. 
Ella  had  higher  meatioaa  in  mind 
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even  than  the  highest  of  this  gifted 
lady's,  when  he  spoke  of  tragic  wings 
unactable  on  a  material  stsge.  But 
pass  from  that  paradox,  and  try 
Joanna  Baillle's  dramas  by  the  com- 
mon test,  and  they  will  be  found 
far  better  acting  plays  than  the  best 
of  her  contemporaries — excepting 
always  those  of  that  true  dramatic  .  *.^ 
genius,  Sheridan  Knowles.  Cole- 
ridge's, Byron's,  Scott's,  Croley's, 
Mitford's^on  the  stage  how  heavy 
all !  Mutter's  Fazio  is  afiecting.^at 
least  the  0*Neil  made  it  so ;  but  it 
is  little  more  than  an  ingenioua  , 
and  powerful  imitation  of  the  old  k 
drama  by  a  man  of  fine  talents  and 
high  accompUshments,  and  as  such 
should  be  read.  We  have  been 
gravely  told  that  Mr  Talfoud's  Ion 
would  ad.  He  Imows  better;  he 
wrote  it  for  the  brown  study,  or  the 
green  grove«->and  dreamt  over  in 
either  seclusion  it  is  <*  beautiful 
exceedingly,*'  and  exalts  the  spirit 
by  august  or  fair  processions  of 
pure  sentiments  and  elevated 
thoughts.  Philip  of  Artevelde  is  a 
historical  romance,  in  blank  verse, 
and  a  very  noble  one.  Would  it  too 
act  ?  About  as  well  as  Ion.  Knowles  f^ 
alone  can  write  stage-plays.  He< 
has  triumphed  with  ease  over  all 
the  dramatists  of  the  dav ;  but  we 
must  not  thus  let  him  go  by,  though 
in  such  goodly  company,  and  hope 
soon  to  carry  our  long-cherished 
purpose  into  efiect— 'to  write  a  long 
article  or  two,  teeming  with  spe- 
dmena  that  never  can  be  stale,  on 
his  rare  and  felicitous  genius.  Now 
for  another  drama  of  Joanna  BaU- 
Ue's. 

You  will  all  remember  as  vividly 
as  if  you  had  read  it  yesterday, 
die  very  full  account  in  our  last 
number  of  Henriquea.  Is  it  not 
a  fine  Drama?  It  cannot  be  truly 
charged  against  the  unhappy  Hen- 
riquez  that  his  jealousy  was  ground- 
less—for there  seemed  to  be 
damning  proofs  of  Leonora's  guilt 
—and  he  was  a  Castillan  in  an 
age  when  such  a  passion  was  fatal. 
Jealousy  in  its  very  nature  is  infa- 
tuation ;  and  of  all  passions  most 
"  wants  discourse  of  reason."  Be- 
lieving that  Juan  had  seduced  his 
wife,  ft  was  natural  that  he  should 
kill  him  on  the  way  to  the  adulter- 
ess*  Thai  he  did  not  kill  her  too,  waa 
because  he  could  not  at  once  find 
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heart  to  do  it,  believing  that  all 
wicked  arts  had  been  used  to  cor- 
rupt her  virtue.  Nor  was  it  incon- 
aistent  with  the  natural  dignity  of 
his  character  that  be  deigned  to 
be  with  her  in  presence  of  the 
King.  To  avoid  being  suspected 
of  murder  —  and  such  a  murder 
— it  is  natural  that  even  the  proud- 
est Spanish  noble  should  have 
played  the  hypocrite,  and  waited  for 
a  fit  revenge.  His  horror  of  worst 
shame  at  no  time  inspired  him  with 
a  ruthless  purpose  to  sacrifice  An- 
tonio, on  whom  rested  suspicion 
of  the  murder;  his  confession  of 
his  own  guilt  to  the  friar  was 
voluntary;  bitter  his  remorse;  sin- 
cere his  penitence ;  and  if  his  were 
not  Christian  resignation,  in  its  stead 
there  was  heroic  fortitude. 

*'  Some  noble  minda  do  from  misfortune 
rise, 

Yea,  even  from  guilt,  more  noble  than  be- 
fore.'* 

And  though,  perhaps,  there  are  some 
expressions  near  the  close  rather 
too  daring,  we  compassionate  him 
with  an  unforbidden  pity,  and  we 
feel  as  if  forgiveness  were  not  with- 
held from  a  sinner  in  the  hour  of  his 
expiation. 

The  characters  of  Leonora  and  Men- 
cia  are,  to  our  minds,  very  naturally 
drawn;  and  our  interest  in  their 
trials  is  strong,  without  withdrawing 
our  more  passionate  emotions  from 
the  agonizing  conflicts  of  the  sinner 
and  sufferer,  whose  guilt  and  doom 
darkens  the  whole  drama,  and 
makes  it  tragic  This  is  true,  like- 
wise, of  Antonio ;  and  Carlos  is  one 
of  those  men  of  modest  worth,  *'  so 
tender  and  so  true,"  whom  Joanna 
BaiUie  loves  to  describe— another 
Rosenberff — we  mean  him  who  was 
the  friend  of  that  Count  Basil  who 
died  for  the  loss  of  honour  caused 
by  his  passion  for  the  fair  Victoria. 
Jealousy  is  the  subject  of  '*  Ro- 
miero,"  who  is  represented  as  natu- 
rally jealous— we  fear  offensively 
so ;  and  fine  as  it  is,  this  tragedy  is 
far  from  being  equal  to  *'  Henri- 
quez."  In  some  ot  his  moods,  Ro- 
miero  is  almost  like  a  madman;  yet 
not  being  insane,  he  then  separates 
himself  wholly  from  our  sympathies, 
and  we  can  feel  towards  him  but 
'  contempt,  disdain,  or  indignation— 
not  the  truly  tragic  passions  of  pity 
or  terror.    The  chief  character  in 


a  tragedy  should,  we  think,  never 
be  undignified— never  mean  and 
low— whether  self-deluded  in  his 
own  weakness,  or  practised  on  by 
the  wickedness  of  others,  he  should 
never  sink  below  zero  on  the  moral 
and  intellectual  scale ;  or  if  so,  but 
for  a  moment — and  we  should  se« 
him  by  his  native  power  reascend,  in 
very  shame  of  such  degradation,  to 
his  natural  level,  which  should  sure- 
ly be  somewhat  above  mediocrity, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  those  heights 
to  which  in  his  nobler  hours  he  may 
aspire,  and  in  his  noblest  attain. 
But  a  truce  to  criticism,  and  let  us 
follow  the  plot. 

The  scene  is  in  or  near  the  castle 
of  Romiero,  by  the  seapshore  of  the 
Mediterranean — time,  durine  the 
reign  of  Pet^  the  Cruel,  Kmg  of 
Castile,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Act  first  opens 
on  the  sea-shore  after  a  storm,  with 
the  masts  of  a  wrecked  vessel  seen 
above  the  water  at  a  distance,  and 
casks  and  various  chests,  boards, 
&c.  floating  on  the  waves.  Enter 
shipwrecked  mariners  and  passen- 
gers, followed  by  Sebastian,  who 
keeps  apart  from  the  others.  Se- 
bastian is  a  noble  Spaniard,  who 
had  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
against  the  king. 

**  On  bis  throne 
He  meant   to    place  a   nobler    prince, 

whose  hand 
Had  even  justice  to  bis  subjects  dealt. 
He  meant  to  place  on  Pedro's  worthless 

brow 
That    which    became  it  better  than    a 


crown 
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Having  been  betrayed  by  a  lurking 
Judas,  he  effected  his  escape  in  a 
boat,  and  had  been  taken  up  at  sea 
by  the  ship  that  had  now  foundered 
near  the  casde  of  Romiero,  the  hus- 
band of  his  daughter  Zorsuda.  She 
has  come  down  to  the  shore  to  look 
after  the  wrecked  mariners,  and 
discovers  her  father  through  his 
mean  disguise. 

"  Zor,  My  lord  did  write  to  me  some 

distant  hints 
Of  yoar  sad  story.  When  he  shall  reiaro. 
He  will  protect  you.       Cberlsh'd  here 

with  us, 
You  shall  in  secret  Hve,  till  fair  ooeaalon 
Shall  offer    to    convey    you  where  yoa 

would— 
Sons  land  of  safety. 
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Sib.  Tby  lord's  returu  I     No  ! — do  ! 

Beware  of  that ! 
He  may  not  be  my  friend.     Nay,  it  is 

aaid 
That  he  and  others,  from  their  kindred 

Ues 
Saspected  as  abettors  of  our  treason 
To  clear  themselvesi    have  sworn  unto 

the  King, 
Dead  or  alive,  wherever  they  may  find  us, 
Oor  bodies  to  deliver  to  his  power. 
Zor,     'Tis    false!       Thou    wrong'st 

Romiero. 
Do  not  believe  it.     Some  false  Judas  also 
Hath,  in  this  point,  deceived  you.     No — 

he  did  not — 
He  swore  no  oath  so  crue]>  and  so  base. 
Do  not  believe  it.  Hark !  the  castle  bell ! 

{BtUsotmdt,) 
Seb,  Some  traveller  of  note  must  be 

arrived. 
Zor,    And  1  must  quit  my  dear  and 

honoured  parent. 
With  heartless  ceremony  to  receive 
A  most  unwelcome  guest." 

She  bids  him  meet  her,  at  fall  of 
eve,  beneath  the  castle  wall^  near  to 
the  northern  postern,  and  hurries 
away.  It  is  Romiero  who  has  arri- 
ved at  his  castle  from  the  court,  and 
enters  his  hall  in  a  hurried  impatient 
manner— saying 

"  Not  yet  returned !   Go,  Jerome,  to  the 

wood. 
That  Is  her  favourite  walk." 

From  a  short  previous  conversa- 
tion between  Jerome  and  Pietro,  we 
learn  that  their  lord  had  been  much 
agitated  on  missing  Zorada  from  the 
caatle — and  that  he  is  given  to  fool- 
ish fancies.    Pietro  says  sagely, 

"  What  changes  wedlock  makes, 
That  Don  Romiero  should  be  so  possess- 
ed! 
He  should  have  wedded  earlier,  as  I  think. 
Or  not  so  young  a  bride.  For,  as  they  say, 
Xiet  all  things  be  in  right  and  due  pro- 
portion. 
Let  not  the  hart  play  gambols  with  the 

fawn. 
Plant  not  a  sapling  olive  by  the  side 
Of  the  broad  o«k.     Link  not  the  bony 

staghound 

Jer,  Truce  with  thy  wisdom,  now! 
see,  he  is  coming." 

The  scene  then  changes  to  Zora- 
da'a  apartment,  and  we  hear  Ro- 
miero lavishing  almost  a  dotinjf  fond- 
ness on  his  lovely  young  wire,  who 
replies  to  his  endearmentSy 
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"  Nay,  good  my  lord;  these  words  are 

full  of  fondness. 
And  yet  they  please  me  not.    Wbat  shall 

I  say? 
Speak  to  me  as  a  wife,  companion,  friend. 
Not  as  a  petted  darling.    Art  thou  well  ? 
How  has  it  fared  with  thee  since  last  we 

parted  ? 
My  father  too  I     What  dokt  thou  hnow  of 

him  9  " 

We  could  wish  that  Zorada  had 
not  aslced  that  question— yet  having 
resolved  on  concealment,  and  belie- 
ving that  her  father  would  not  be 
safe  in  her  husband's  hands,  perhaps 
it  was  natural,  or  unavoidable — 
though  we  believe  that  such  words 
would  never  have  escaped  the  lips  of 
Desdemona.  She,  again,  deceived 
her  father !  And  which  is  the  holier, 
filial  or  conjugal  love  ?  Romiero 
confesses,  reluctantly^  that  he  has 
sworn — 

"  Zor,  What  hast  thou  sworn  ? 
Rom,  I  cannot  tell  thee  now. 
Zor,  Then  it  is  true  I — (^turning  from 
him  with  violent  gestures  of  distress 
and  displeasure  to  the  end  of  the  cham- 
ber, then  returning  and  looking  in  his 
face  upbraidinglg). 
How  cottldst  thou  ?     Oh  1  how  couldst 

thou 
Swear  to  deliver  to  the  tyrant's  vengeance^ 
Dead  or  alive,  wherever  thou  shait  find 

him, 
My  father,  thine  old  friend,  the  brave  Se- 
bastian ?  *' 

Romiero,  in  justification,  pleads  that 
the  oath  is  nugatory,  as  Sebastian  is 
far  hence  in  safety,  and  that  had  he 
refused  to  take  it  *'  thou  ne*er  hadst 
seen  thy  husband."  But  Zorada  will 
not,  after  some  ineffectual  tenderness 
on  his  part,  be  pacified — waves  him 
off  with  her  hand— and  retires  to  her 
closet  to  give  vent  to  her  passion  of 
fear,  and  pity^  and  grief.  Romiero, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  has  some 
reason  to  be  disturbed,  and  thus 
soliloquizes  on  his  worse  than  cold 
reception  on  his  return — by  his  wife* 
"  An  absent  father  and  a  present  hus- 
band, 
r  the  scales  are  put,  and  to  all  outward 

seeming 
The  last  doth  kick  the  beam.     Is  it  for 

this— 
For  this  that  I  have  given  my  freedom  up, 
Drawn  every  strong  affection  of  my  heart 
To  one  dear  point  ?— 4ind  this  the  poor 
return ! 
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My  ]!fe  In  such  a  perilons  circa matanee,       To  her  be  given  ;  yet»  ne'ertheleBB,  for- 

And  now  restored  to  her  and  to  my  home,  sooth, 

This  is  of  small  aecoant.     O  woman !     I  murmur  at  my  lot." 

woman '        „     ,        ,      .  He  is  now  joined  by  bis  friend 

One  corner  of  a  gallant's  passing  fancy        Guzm to,  who  unintentionally  feeds 
Pleaseth  thee  well;  the  whole  devoted     ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^  beginning 

heart                    ,               .    .  to  consume  him  j  Maurice,  a  jroutE 

Of  man  matured  is  to  th^  *»  «  yj^^"  •  in  love  with  Beatrice,  the  friend  of 

'""  MsLri  •  Zorada,  comes  in  for  a  share  of  hie 

And  friendship,  filiil  doty,  every  tie  angry    disquietude-.the  symptome 

Defrauds  thy  husband  of  his  dear-earned  •?^,*'!?  workings  of  the  disease  are 

j.|  ]i^,  skilfully^  but  perhaps  too  minutely, 

I  am  a  fool  I  I  knew  the  heart  of  woman—  too  elaborately,   and  too  painfull/ 

Knew  what  she  had  to  give,  and  oh  1  too  painted,  and  we  turn  for  relief  to 

well,  the  meeting  of  Zorada   with   her 

What  might,  at  price  of  many  an  inward  father-^for  the  appointed   hour  to 

pang,  come* 

Stlh  My  child !  my  dear  Zorada ! 

Zor,  Dear,  dear  father ! 

Seh,  And  thou  must  meet  me  as  a  man  proscribed : 
Child  of  a  parent  reft  of  name  and  honours, 
Bann'd  by  the  church,  and  by  the  laws  condemn'd 
£v*n  to  the  traitor's  death  of  degradation  : 
One  whom  to  name  were  pain  and  insult  to  thee ; 
One  now  despised  of  all,  forgot,  accurst 

Zor,  O  not  accurst !  for  I  will  bless  thee,  father, 
Though  every  other  tongue  should  blast  thy  fame* 
O  not  forgotten  I  1*11  remember  thee ; 
Ay ;  nightly,  daily,  hourly,  in  my  thoughts 
Shalt  thou  have  place ;  more  cheriah'd-l-more  endear'd 
For  that  all  hearts  besides  have  shut  thee  out. 

0  not  despised !  for  I  will  honour  thee, 
And  in  my  pious  thoughts,  as  now  in  act, 
Kneel  at  thine  konourM  feet  in  faithful  duty. 

Seh,  Rise,  dearest,  kindest,  best,  mine  own  Zorada  I 
Yes,  child ;  diou  shalt  be  all  the  world  to  me ; 
But  it  must  be  a  faint,  ideal  world. 

1  may  in  dreams,  in  thought,  in  mvsix^  fancy 
Behold  thy  face,  thy  form,— -may  hear  thy  voice- 
But  nuuiy  a  league  of  ocean  and  of  land 

Must  lie  between  us.     Ev*n  my  dying  day 
Will  not  be  lighten *d  with  one  look  of  thine. 

Zor,  (after  weeping  on  his  neck).  We  do  not  know  what  Heaven  appoints  for 
us. 

Seb,  Has  Don  Romiero  spoken  aught  to  thee 
Respecting  my  sad  fate  ? 

Zor.  He  has :  'tis  true — the  horrid  tale  is  true. 
The  King  has  bound  him  by  the  horrid  oath 
Which  thou  didst  mention  to  me.— Base  compliance  1 

Sdh  Nay,  blame  him  not ;  he  took  it  in  the  faith 
That  I  was  safe,  beyond  the  reach  of  power. 
But  this  being  so,  I  needs  must  rest  in  hiding 
Secure  and  close,  till  thou  canst  find  a  vessel 
To  take  me  from  the  coast. 

Zor,  There  is  widiin  the  preeiftcts  of  this  wood 
An  old  abandon'd  chapel,  where  the  dead 
Rest  undisturbed.     No  living  tenant  there. 
But  owlet  hooting  on  the  min'd  tower, 
Or  twitt'nBg  swallow  in  his  eve-soreen'd  nest, 
Will  share  ike  dismal  shelter }  for  a  timo 
Them  asayst  be  there  semra.    My  goad  otd  Nune 
Has  all  things  duly  stored  fw  food  and  rest^ 
And  will  conduct  thee  to  iU     Come,  dear  Nurse  f 
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C^reetdiine  old  master  in  his  time  of  sorrow^ 
And  take  of  him  good  care. 

JNurse.  Yea,  that  I  will ;  for  unto  me  and  mine 
9e  hath  been  ever  kind  and  bountifuL 
O  wo  the  day  I  that  I  should  have  occasion 
To  do  him  such  a  service  ! 

£Se6.  Ajf  Nurse ;  there  be  sad  changes  in  men's  fortunes. 
The  day  when  first  I  saw  thee  to  thy  breast 
Lay  this  dear  child,  a  little  toothless  infant, 
Whilst  o'er  ye  both  bent  with  fond  beaming  eyes 
The  beat  and  fsirest  lady  of  the  land. 
For  so  she  was.  ■  that  was  indeed  a  day^- 
A  day  of  brightness.     Ah !  how  different 
From  this  most  dismal  hour  I 

Nurse,  She  was  a  noble  lady,  fair  and  gentle ! 
This  wicked  world  did  not  deserve  to  hold  her, 
And  so  her  time  was  short     And  for  her  babe— 
My  babe ; — I  called  her  mine,  and  still  will  call  her-— 
A  very  cherub,  peeping  from  the  clouds. 
As  our  fair  pictures  show  them,  is  less  beautiful 
Than  she  half-covered  with  her  cradle-  clothes. 
When  waking  from  her  morning's  sleep,  appeared. 
Ah  me !  the  pleasant  days  that  I  remember ! 
Zor*  (alarmed),  I  hear  a  noise. 
Seb,  Thou  art,  my  dearest  child,  alarmM  for  nothing. 
Zor,  Yes ;  I  fear  every  thing.     But,  right  or  wrong, 
Go  instantly,  nor  linger  longer  here. 
Nay,  go  :  we  do  not  part :  FU  see  thee  soon. 

SA,  Heaven  bless  thee,  then !     Come,  Nurse,  Vm  now  thy  child, 
Cherish  me  kindly. 

Nttrte,  Ay,  bless  your  honour  i  I  will  do  my  best, 
rd  give  the  life-blood  in  this  poor  old  heart 
For  you  and  yours. 

\Exeunt  Sebastian  and  Nurse  i  Zoeaba  goe$  hy  t&«  opposite  side 
meeting  Ji&ome,  who  enters  at  the  saMe  time,  and  hurries  ahng 
covering  her  face  as  she  passes  hinu 
Jer,  Who*s  that  who  starts  aside  with  guilty  haste  ? 
{FoBowing  her,)  Ho  !  damsel,  mistress,  whosoe'er  you  be, 
Let  me  have  words  of  diee.     I  swear,  good  faith ! 
ril  take  thee  safely  to  thy  rendesvous, 

If  thou  wilt  trust  me.    (FoSounng  her  off  the  siage^  and  Uien  returning). 
What  have  I  done  ?     What  have  I  seen  ?     No  face. 
For  that  was  closely  cover'd,  but  the  figure, 
The  robe,  the  air— if  it  be  not  Zorada, 
I  am  a  fool — a  purblind,  nuuy  fool. 
And  do  not  know  my  right  hand  from  my  left. 
What  brings  her  here  ?     Were't  any  other  woman. 
It  were  an  easy  thing  to  guess  her  purpose. 
Well,  who  lives  long  may  see  strange  things,  they  say ; 
And  if  I  needs  must  give  my  thoughts  the  rein, 
m  curb  my  tongue.  l^Eiit. 

Mean  while  Romiero  is  walking  to  and  fro  in  a  distracted  manner,  in  an 
outer  room  in  the  apartments  of  Zoradar-he  then  rushes  hastily  from  it  to 
the  front  of  the  stage  (Miss  BaiUie  is  always  very  careful,  you  know,  in  her 
direetionB)  and  benda  hit  ear  to  listen--but  no  soft  soond  of  Zorada's  foot- 
step f 

'<  So  late !  the  first  night  too  of  my  return ! 

Is  It  the  tardiness  of  cold  aversion  ? 

'Tia  more  than  that— some  damned  cooference 

Elsewhere  detains  her.     ^y,  that  airy  fool 

Wore  at  the  sapper  board  a  oonsdoos  look, 

Glaneiog  in  oonoert  with  the  half*ohecked  smile 
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That  moved  bis  quivering  cbeek,  too  well  betraying 
His  inward  triumph :  Uvras  a  cursed  smile  ; 
I  would  have  cast  ray  javelin  at  his  throat, 
But  shame  withheld  me* 


[Febi 


Zorada  enters,  and  Btops  short  to 
wipe  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  aa^  if 

Sreparing  to  appear  composedi  while 
Lomiero,  in  tne  shade,  after  eyeing 
her  suspiciously,  bursts  suddenly 
upon  her,  and,  with  great  violence, 
upbraids  her  for  her  want  of  con- 
jugal aflfection.     The  conversation 


that  ensues  is  very  affecting,  Zoradd 
showing  that  she  is  conscious  of 
what  must  have  seemed  unicindness, 
yet  never  for  a  moment  suspecting 
that  her  fidelity  is  suspected,  anS 
thus,  in  her  innocence,  alternately 
soothing  and  exasperating  tiie  pas- 
sion of  ner  moody  lord. 


Rom.  Where  hast  thou  been  so  long  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  answer  me  ? 

Zor,  You  frighten  me,  Romiero,  as  I  reckon 
'Tis  little  past  our  usual  hour  of  rest. 

Rom,  Thou  dost  evade  the  question.     Not  the  time ; 
Where  hast  thou  been  ? 

Zor,  Have  patience !  oh  !  have  patience ; 
Where  I  have  been  I  have  done  thee  no  wrong ; 
Let  that  suffice  thee. 

Rom,  Ha  !  thou*rt  quick,  methinks. 
To  apprehend  suspicion.     Done  no  wrong ! 
What  call'st  thou  wrong  ?  Yea,  by  that  sacred  band. 
Which  linketh  soul  to  soul  in  wedded  love, 
Pure,  fervent,  and  confiding— every  thought, 
Fancy,  and  consciousness,  that  from  thy  husband. 
Unfitting  for  his  ear,  must  be  withheld, 
Is  wrong  to  him,  and  is  disgrace  to  thee. 

Zor.  Then  wo  is  me!   Since  wives  must  be  so  perfect. 
Why  didst  thou  wed  Zorada  de  Modinez  ? 

Rom.  Dost  thou  upbraid  me  for  it  ?    Then  too  well 
I  see  the  change.     Yes.     I  will  call  it  change. 
For  I  must  still  believe  thou  loved'st  me  once. 

Zor.  Yes,  yes,  I  loved  thee  once,  I  love  thee  now. 
And  will  ^r  ever  love  thee,  dear  Romiero, 
If  thou  wilt  suffer  me. 

Rom.  Suffer  thee,  dear  Zorada  !    It  is  paradise 
To  think  thou  lovest  me,  hell  to  doubt  of  it. 

Zor.  Then  doubt  it  not.     If  I  am  cold  and  sad, 
I  have  a  cause-ll  must  repeat  my  words— 
Which  does  to  thee  no  wrong.     Some  few  days  hence 
Thou  Shalt  know  all,  and  thou  wilt  pity  me. 
Did  I  e*er  tell  thee  that  which  afterwards 
Thou  foundest  to  be  untrue  ? 

Rom.  Thou  never  didst. 

Zor,  Then  why  suspect  me  now  ? 

Rom.  Give  me  thy  dear,  dear  hand,  my  own  sweet  wife. 
Yes,  I  will  trust  thee,  and  do  thou  the  while 
Think  chadtably  of  my  stern  rebuke. 
Love  can  be  stern  as  well  as  tender,  yet 
Be  all  the  while  most  true  and  fervent  love. 
But  go  to  rest,  dear  child !  and  I  will  follow  thee. 
For  it  indeed  is  late. 


All  this  is  very  beautiful— and  we 
love  Zorada;  but  the  calm  is  dispel- 
led by  a  sudden  storm — 

"Trifles  light  as  air 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmation  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ," 


and  a  few  harmless  words  of  Zora- 
da's  about  Maurice,  that  seem  in- 
consistent and  contradictory,  again 
rouse  the  demon  within  the  breast 
of  Romiero— Zorada  is  no  lonirer  his 
«  dear  child."—  * 
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<<  Go  to  bed; 
Go»  go ;  my  hour  of  r«st  is  distaDi  still. 
Linger  not  here  I  say— retire  to  rest." 

Zorada  obeys-^and  then  he  gives  vent  to  the  infernal  furj  that  is 
gnawing  his  heart. 

'<  A  half-corrapted  woman  I 
If  it  he  come  to  this,  who  shall  restrain 
The  hateful  progress,  which  as  rapidly 
tlestrain  it !  No !  to  helFs  profoundest  pit 
Let  it  conduct  her,  if  she  hath  so  far 
DelMoed  her  once  pure  mind,  and  injured  me. 
I  dare  not  thinic  on*t,  yet  I  am  compeird ; 
And  at  the  very  thought  a  raging  fire 
Bums  in  my  head,  my  heart,  through  every  vein 
Of  this  distracted  frame.     I'll  to  the  ramparts. 
And  meet  the  chillness  of  the  midnight  wind  ; 
I  cannot  rest  beneath  this  hateful  roof." 


Like  a  troubled  ghost  he  wanders 
round  and  through  the  castle  during 
midnight,  and  at  last  is  driven  by 
bis  restless  aeonies  to  the  chamber 
of  his  MenS,  Guzman,  wliom  he 
finds  sleeping  on  his  chair,  and 
awakes  by  the  loud  and  vehement 
utterance  of  bis  anguish.  Don 
Maurice,  mean  while,  misinterpret- 
ing the  jealousy  of  Romiero,  and 


thinking  it  suspicion  of  his  own 
love  of  Beatrice,  and  repugnance 
to  their  union,  has  prevailed  on  her 
to  leave  the  castle  with  him,  and 
**  for  life  to  share  his  lot"  Their 
whispering  in  the  dark  had  been 
overheard  by  Guzman,  who  seems 
to  have  suspected  that  the  lady  was 
Zorada ! 


Guz»  What  hss  befallen  ?     Why  wert  thou  so  alarm'd  ? 
Or  was  it  some  sharp  psng  of  bodily  pain  ? 

Bom,  No,  no  !  it  wss  not  that ;  and  I  am  here 
Only  to  share  thy  chamber  for  the  night. 

Guz*  And  why  ?     I  am  amased. 

Bom.  IVe  paced  o*er  ramparts,  halls,  and  galleries, 
Till  I  have  need  of  rest.  . 

Gvz.  And  thou  wouldit  find  it  here  ?     What  strange  caprice 
Debars  thee  from  the  fair  Zorada's  chamber ; 
That  place  which  gives  the  rest  of  paradise  ? 

Bom,  Ah !  so  it  did  to  me.     It  was  a  pleasure 
Where  every  lovely— every  sweetest  thing  • 

In  seeming  shelter,  bloomM  i*  th*  early  sun. 
Till  the  first  sultry  breath  of  southern  winds 
Blasted  its  freshness,  leaving  naught  behind 
But  tainted  fragrance — sered  and  faded  flowers. 
It  wss  the  magic  palace  of  a  dream, 
Chained  in  an  instant  to  some  dismal  den  : 
It  was  a  bower  of  healthful  innocence, 
Changed  to  a  laiar*s  vile  and  loathly  ward  : 

It  was Oh,  oh !  I  know  not  what  I  say. 

Tliinldng  of  what  I  was  and  what  I  am. 

Chi2,  Nay ;  give  thy  ruffled  thoughts  a  little  pause ; 
Be  well  assured  things  are  not  ss  thou  fear'st. 
8he  did  appear  so  good. 

Bom,  Alas !  she  did. 

If  I  but  droop'd  or  look'd  a  little  pale, 
The  stroke  of  her  soli  hand,  her  kindly  words, 
Her  sweet  breath  on  my  cheek, — O !  it  did  turn 
The  hour  of  pain  to  bliss  !•— And  all  this  happiness 
Wss  but  delusion — but  a  hov*ring  vapour 
That  covers  for  a  while  the  fenny  pool. 

Gtiz,  No,  say  not  so !     Is  it  not  far  more  likely  • 
That  the  delusion  rests  with  thee>  my  friend  ? 
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Bjom,  {afUr  Muting;  and  without  heeding  ttfhai  Guzman  Aoi  mid), 
Aj,  if  I  did  but  droop,  her  look  of  ujmptAy 
Went  to  mj  souL     Or  if  I  paitod  from  her. 
Though  only  ibr«  week— a  day— 

Ottz,  Ceasoy  ceue ! 

Be  well  assured  it  is  not  as  thou  fear*8t. 
Try  to  compose  thyself:  whal  aro  thy  ^ooft 
That  she  has  been  unfaithful? 

JRom.  No ;  what  a  wovMly  ]«dgo  wooM  imm  toifidthfai 
I  trust  she  has  not  been ;  bat  what  ataBi  it  ? 
He  whom  her  fancy  follows,  he  who  pleases 
Her  secret  thoughts  aad  wiilM%  is  her  Lord, 
Lot  who  will,  by  the  power  of  legd  r%h(, 
Her  body  hold  in  thraldom.— -Not  midMM  I 
If  I  haye  lost  her  ketft^  Tyo  snffof'd  all. 
No  further  outrage  ott  onhMoa  my  wfelchediMH. 

CTurmngqM^  and  taking  kotd  afUm^t 
But  thou  belieTest  dut,  eT*n  in  thia,  my  fBara 
Are  mere  eztraTsganee.  (Pumifay  and  kohing  mmietig  in  kb/tuse). 
Dost  thou  not  thmk  so  ?    Dost  ^on  net^  Dob  Oombmi  ? 

Ouz,  I  hope  they  are. 

Rom,  That  hope  implies  a  doubt ; 

Ay,  and  a  doubt  whichf  when  I  saw  thee  last. 
Did  not  exist.     Speak,  speak  !  If  Mov  mutrust  her. 
It  It  Oft  no  slight  grounds. 

Chuh  Be  moire  composed,  and  I  will  tell  thee  all. 

JRom.  Therms  something  then  to  tell ;  some  damoe^  thiogb 

Omz,  Nay,  think  not  so ;  for,  when  I've  told  thee  alV 
'T  will  make  no  certain  proof  against  Zorada. 
And  since  thou  thiiik*st  her  love  for  thee  is  changwd, 
Caring  but  for  her  love,  thou  maysC  Ao  beHer 
Endure  to  learn  the  worsts  if  such  shsuM  UXkm* 

Horn,  (in  a  faint  voice),     I  undentand  Ifaee; 

Ouz.  Two  hours  siMo^  paftips,^^^ 

I  Ve  been  asleep,  and  canmit  say  how  long  -mm 
But  pause  we  now.     Thy  quiVring  lips  are  white, 
Thine  eyet  are  fis'd  :  leanr  upon  mo^  my  fiiemk 

Bom.  A  siddy  funtness  passss  otottoflmtt 

OuK.  (eupporting  him  to  MeeU^X  i'tavhore^tf  wlA» ;  Aoil  owitiwirhear  me 
yet 

Jtom,  I'm  better  npw. 

Ouz,  But  we  will  poMse  a  While. 

Rom,  Proceed,  proceed!  Ill  listen,  thoni^  Ay  woi^ 
Were  each  the  spiked  tooth  of  a  mcrtyrV  whieel« 
Proceed  i-^Some  two  hours 


Guz,  Some  two  hours  since,  as,  not  dispoeod-  to  sleep^ 
I  wss  perusing  that  old  book  of  stories, 
I  heard,  and,  as  I  judged,  close  to  the  door, 
Two  persons  speaking  in  the  gallery. 
The  voice  of  Maurice  I  could  reoognisoy 
The  other  wss  a  woman's. 

Rom.  (etartiMg/rom  the  oAotf*).     And  2oradi^s. 

Guz.  Use  not  such  frantic  gesturia  of  despafir ; 
I  say  not  it  wss  hers :  perhaps  it  wss  not ; 
Perhaps 't  was  Donna  Beatrice. 

Rom.  No,  no! 

It  was  Zorada.     Absent  from  her  ehambef 
I  found  her  at  that  time.     Whett  sh»  rc^m'd. 
At  a  late  hour,  we  had  some  wraD^iBg  words, 
Oioted  o'er,  but  poorly  gloaed,  with  feaaiw  frauds 
Which  soon  betray*d  itself,  and  then  I  left  hnr^ 

Ouz,  'Tis  very  strango;  aiiAwhat  I  heavd  them  tOf  -« 

Rom,  Ay, ay!  proceed  witb As! ;n^flMftk«B9piMi 


Till  thou  hast  tcrid  the  whol«t  though  it  ahmild  dmIm  me 
A  rery  fiend  of  agony  ud  ehtmo. 

Gux,  Thou  gTHpttt  m/  throat  to  hard,  I  eannot  ipoak* 
Bom,  Well,  weU  than  t  Oat  with  all  their  damned  w ordi. 
Till  they  have  proved  the  blaekeak  tint  of  guilty 
And  then  wiU  eome  the  fatal  end  of  all; 
The  aabre  dntch'd  in  itrength )  the  stroke  of  vengeance ; 
The  horiiUe  joy,  that  lasteth  for  a  moment  I 
Let  all  this  be ;  let  horror  be  unstinted  1 
Let  every  misery  light  upon  the  head 
Of  thai  moat  wanton  ■■   ■  N09  the  word  would  choks  me ; 
I  will  not  utter  it. 

Cru^r.  Thou  art  Inside  tigr  wits ;  thou  eanst  not  heir  me. 
The  words  they  spoke,  prove  against  her  nor  no  one 
Aa  act  of  guilt,  but  only  the  intent. 

Rom,  £itentt  O  monstrottsl  foul  deliharation  I 
If  life  blood  warm  Ua  heart  another  day> 
I  am  bereft,  debased,  and  brutified. 
Unmeet  to  wear  the  outward  form  of  manhood* 

Chiz.  Wilt  thou  Aot  heat  my  alory? 

Bam,  I  have  haard  ll^ 

Knowing  the  eursed  purport  $  ne^ertheleas^ 
Ten  it  dl,  as  minutely  as  thou  wilt, 
I'll  listen  to  the  end. 

Omz.  I  drew  elose  to  the  door,  and  heard  thaaa  words 
Distinctly  spoken  in  Den  Maurice's  voioe  t 
"  Thou  knowest  I  fear  Romiero's  apt  suspicion  i 
Delay  were  dang*rons ;  therefore,  by  the  dawB» 
Meet  me  beneath  the  grove  of  pinee,  prepared 
To  quit  the  castle.  We  will  fly  together :  ***^ 
Or  words  to  this  effect,  which  indis^etly 
Fell  into  softer  whispers,  till,  alarm'd, 
As  I  suppose,  they  left  the  gallery. 
*T  was  mjr  intent  to  give  thee  early  aolioe  \ 
Therefore  I  shunn'd  that  templing  eonohi  aoll  ioiighl 
Here,  in  my  chair,  to  snatch  a  little  aloi^# 
And  be  in  readiness  ere  break  of  day* 

Bfim,  Thou  hast  done  well,    (t^flirmpmm^ 
Come  to  this  pitch  of  secret  profligacy, 
"Who  was  so  modest  andeo  limidoMe  I 
Was  I  a  tyrant,  that  she  is  so  ready 
To  doff  the  virtuous  and  respected  wifo-M 
For  the  base  mistress  of  that  minion  loo? 
Some  spell,  some  devilish  witchery,  hath  oubdned  hei^ 
Ere  it  could  come  to  this. 

G«».  Ay,  so  I  think,  if  that  in  verity 
ItbeZorada. 

IZom.  O 'tis  she  1  'tiashe! 

Think'st  thou  I  am  a  fool  to  be  deceived 
By  such  affected  doubts,  an  pity  utler'd  ? 
Speak  truly,  plainly,  treat  me  as  a  man* 
CUl  them— yea  csil  that  woBan^  an'  thou  wiltj  m 

GW.  Fy,  fyl  Zorada  is  not  yet  a  ■■•■■■ 

jRom.  (pitting  hu  hand  on  me  tipt  tf  GvucAir)i        Hold  f 
Speak  not  the  word ;  Tawlakor  than  I  thoughk 
Is  it  not  near  the  dawn? 

Oax.  I  think 'tis  distant  stilL 

Bamt  Snraly  it  is  not. 

Well  to  the  esstern  turret,  and  look  forth  t 
Should  they  escape !  .My  brain  burns  at  the  Ihoii^  [ExeunU 

Romiero  and  Guzman  enter  •  tii«oii|^  i%  ui  He  in  tMkH  fbr  their 
Grore  of  Pinet,  while  the  dcy  of  oapemod  prey*  The  l^ere  ap- 
mondsg  before    eunrise  Is  Btm    ftmkf$MWmkh>tMMIhm 
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•'  Ay ;  imile  with  lips  that  ahall,  within 

an  hour. 
Be  dosed  in  death ;  and  glance  your 

looks  of  love. 
From  eyes  which  shall,  erelong,  in  cold- 

neu  glare, 
Like  glassy  icicles." 

He  then  rushes  upon  them  with 
his  §word— when,  lo  I  Maurice  and 
Beatrice!  Romiero  is  much  re- 
lieved—in his  joy  sanctions  the 
union— and  hurnes  off  in  shame — 
and  in  love  to  his  Zorada.  We 
fear  that  this  mfuyf^ta-tt  would  not  do 
in  actual  representation  on  a  stage. 


It  belongs,  we  fear,  to  comedy 
rather  than  to  tragedy;  but  Miss 
Baillie  was  resolved  to  prove  that 
inveterate  jealousy  is  an  incurable 
disease. 

Mean  while  Zorada,  though  sorely 
distressed  by  the  strange  behaviour 
of  her  lord,  whom  she  nas  not  seen 
durinff  the  night,  is  soothing  her 
sad  heart  by  talking  with  her 
good  old  Nurse,  who  is  preparing 
to  carry  a  basket  of  provisions  to 
her  father  in  his  concealment  In  the 
ruined  abbey.  How  sweet,  simple, 
and  natural  is  this  scene  I 


The  Apartment  of  Zorada..— «S%0  enters  with  Nurse,  who  carries  a  basket  in  her 

hand* 

Zor,  (^speaking  as  she  enters)* 
And  see,  good  Nurse,  that  where  the  cold  wind  enter'd 
Thou  stop  the  crevice  well     Oh!  that  his  head. 
His  dear  and  honour*d  head,  should  so  be  laid. 
While  I  am  couch'd  on  down!  Thou  sayst  his  face 
Look'd  not  so  sadly  as  before. 

Nurse,  Indeed  I  thought  so,  madam  :  he  spoke  cheeriiy, 
And  listen'd  to  my  stories  of  past  days. 
As  if  he  liked  to  hear  them.  « 

Zor.  Alas !  the  very  sound  of  human  words, 
Address'd  to  him  in  peace,  is  now  a  solace 
Bnjoy'd  but  rarely.^I  must  talk  and  smile. 
And  keep  my  station  at  the  social  board, 
While  my  sad  heart  is  thinking  of  his  silent 
And  lonely  state.— There  is  my  picture  then. 
Since  he  desires  to  haye  it.    (  Giving  her  a  picture  which  she  puts  into  the  basket,) 

Nurse.  Yes,  Madam,  he  did  earnestly  desire  it. 
He  bade  me  say  to  you,  no  lover  ever 
Gased  on  the  features  of  a  plighted  mistress 
With  such  intense  and  yearning  love  as  he 
Will  gaze  upon  this  imsge. 

Zor»  Yes ;  he  will  look,  and  think  that  in  return 
It  looks  with  love  on  him ;  but  wo  is  me ! 
He  esnnot  know  how  dearly  in  my  heart 
His  imsge  is  impress'd.     I  call  to  mind 
His  kind  caresses  in  my  infant  years ; 
His  noble  form  in  warlike  harness  braced. 
When  he  returning  caught  me  to  his  heart. 
And  heard  my  simple  welcome  with  delight, 
Hlling  his  eyes  with  tears.     I  well  remember — 
Dost  thou  not  also,  Nurse  ?  the  voice  of  fondness 
With  which,  ev*n  when  I  cross'd  his  graver  mood. 
He  call*d  me  little  Zada.     0  *twas  sweet ! 
I  thought  so  then ;  but  now  it  haunts  mine  ear 
Like  portion  of  some  broken  melody, 
Which  mocking  bird  is  so  enamour*d  of, 
He  will  not  learn  the  whole. — And  say,  good  Nurse, 
That  I  will  surely  see  him  ere  he  go, 

Ifit  be  possible.  [iS'xif  Nurse. 

(^Aftera  thoughtful  paused    **  My  little  Zada!  tush,  my  little  fool! 
I  will  not  have  thee  for  my  playfellow. 
If  thou  art  so  perverse.'* 
No  more  than  this ;  this  was  my  worst  rebuke. 
He  set  no  heartless  stepdame  o'er  my  head, 
.  Though.many  ladies  strove  to  win  his  love* 
Ho  wM  both  lir?  im4  m^n  to  In  child, 
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G«&tle  at  her  I  lost. 

Then  for  hU  sake  1*11  willingly  endure 

The  present  miaerj.     O  my  Roniierol 

Wilt  thou  not  tnut  my  conduct  for  a  day  ?— 

Absent  all  night !  To  what  a  state  of  paasion 

His  brooding  fancy  must  have  work*d  his  mind ! 

Alas,  alas !  'tis  his  infirmity. 
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While  Zorada  is  in  this  pitying  and 
foigiving  mood>  Romiero  enters  her 
apartmenty  and  craves  pardon  on 
his  knees.  She  wonders  to  hear  him 
speak  of  **  fears  "  and  "  discoveries ;" 
and  is  at  first  alarmed  lest  he  maj 
have  found  out  Sebastian.  But  when 
he  alludes,  in  unintelligible  terms,  to 
the  concerted  elopement  of  Maurice 
and  Beatrice,  she  is  utterly  lost  in 
amazementi  and  says^ 

«  Thy  words  are  wild,  I  do  not  comprehend 
them.*' 

Thrown  off  his  guard,  he  narrates  the 
story,  and  tells  her  how  glad  a  sight 
it  was  to  him  to  find  it  was  bu&— 
Beatrice. 
Zorada  is  indignant,   but  grants 

Cdon,  and  the  Nurse  re-enters, 
lily  arranging  her  basket,  and  then 
looking  up,  starts  on  seeing  Romie- 
ro. He  puts  his  hand  into  the  bas- 
ket, and  is  puzzled  and  perplexed  to 
find  it  full  of  delicate  viands— 
and,  concealed  beneath  leaves — 
^a  picture  of  Zorada.  The  Nurse 
prevaricates— and  Romiero's  mad- 
ness comes  back  on  him  in  fearful 
force — and  he  now  knows  that  Zo- 
rada is  criminal.  Soon  after  he  says 
to  Guzman, 

"  I'll  tell  thee  more 
When  I  have  breath  to  speak. 
My  dame,  my  wife,  she  whom  I  made 

my  wife, 
Hath  aeeret  myateriea — ^hath  a  beldame 

norae— 
Hath  one  ooneealed  to  whom  ahe  sends— 

O  shame ! — 
Oatrageoua,  frontleaa  shame!   the  very 

picture 
Which  I  have  gazed  upon  a  thousand 

times, 
Tean  in  my  eyes,  and  blessings  on  my 

lips. 

How  little  thought  I  one*— vain,  vain 
remembrance  I 

It  is  a  thing  moat  strange  if  she  be  bo- 
nest  1** 

With  the  assistance  of  his  ever- 
ready  friend,  Guzman,  Romiero, 
in  hit  uttermost  abasement,  resolves 


to  bring  out  the  secret  from  the 
Nurse — and  the  worthy  old  woman, 
doing  her  best  to  baffle  all  enqui- 
ries, nappens  to  allude  to  a  son  of 
hers  who,  when  an  infant,  *'  with  fair 
Zorada  played  like  a  brother.'* 

Rom.  (^looking  upon  her). 
Vile  wretch,  thou  liest ;   bat  thou  shalt 

tell  the  truth. 
lUl  press  the  breath  from  out  thy  cursed 

body, 
Unless  thou  teU  me  where  thy  sm  is  hid  ! 
Nurse.  My  son,  my  lord  1 
-Rom.   Ay,  witch  ;  I  say  thy  son  ; 
The  ugliest  hound  the  sun  e*er  looked 

upon. 
Tell  me,  and  Instantly,  if  thou  wouldst 

breathe 
Another  moment.     Tell  me  insUntly.** 

Here  he  shakes  her  violently, 
while  Guzman  interposes,  and  Ro- 
miero struggling  with  him,  falls  to 
the  ground,  and  Nurse  escapes  off  the 
stage.  On  the  ground  he  lies,  cur- 
sing the  Nurse's  son— 

"  This  hateful,  vulgar,  shapeless  creature— . 
Fy— Fy !»' 

whom  he  believes  in  his  insanity  to 
be  the  paramour  of  Zorada  I 

"  Not    please  her  1       Every  thing  will 

please  a  woman 
Who  is  bereft  of  virtue,  gross,  debased. 
Yea,  black  deformity  will  be  to  her 
A  new  and  zestful  object.*' 

It  was  here  intended  to  picture 
the  meanest,  most  abject,  unnatural, 
and  worse  ^an  brutish,  state  of  the 
passion,  and  it  is  done;  but  is  the 
object  legitimate  ?  Does  it  come 
within  the  limits  of  tragedy,  wide 
as  they  are  in  nature  and  in  Shak« 
speare  ?  Zorada  enters— says  a  few 
words— is  accused  of  shameless  sin 
-«and  wringing  her  hands,  disap- 
pears from  the  presence  of  her  infu- 
riated husband. 

But  poor  Zorada's  visito  to  the 
Abbey  nave  raised  suspicions  of  her 
virtue,  even  in  the  minds  of  her 
faithful  domestics.  And  here  comes 
the  catastrophe  ;^ 


firs  Jhimu^af  JomM  BttiMe.  [p«b. 

8CSME  III. 

An  old  Cfothic  Chapel :  Sbbastian  and  Z(»iada  aredisoovendin  wrmtl  wa»ir»ation* 

Seb.  And  wilt  thou  bear  these  lessons  in  thy  nund  ? 

Zor.  I  shall  forget  to  uj  my  daily  prayen 
Whan  I  fiaagst  ta  limik  «n]iae»  dear  fiofaar ! 
ihsi-iritaB  I  thiidE  of  diee^  diy  worda  of  kmdneas, 
Aad  worda  of  ooonsal  too,  shall  be  remember'd. 

&6.   Sweat  child !  stand  baok  and  let  me  look  upon  thee* 
Ay  ;  so  she  look'd.     O I  it  is  sweet  in  thee 
To  look  so  like  thy  mother,  when  mine  eyes 
Must  take  their  last  impression,  as  a  treasure 
Here  (Aas  hand  on  Mm  heart)  to  be  cell'd  for  erer.     Many  looks 
Thy  varying  face  was  wont  to  wear,  yet  nerari 
But  in  some  sad  qt  pensive  mood,  aasumad 
Hie  likeness  of  that  countenance ; — to  ma 
Thy  loveliest  look ;  though,  to  all  other  eya% 
Thy  mother's  beauty  never  equallM  thine. 

Zor,  I  still  remwnber  her ;  the  sweetest  face 
That  e*er  I  look'd  upon.     I  oft  recaU  it, 
And  strive  to  trace  Uie  featurea  more  distinctly. 

S^>  Be  good  as  she  waa ;  and  when  I  am  gone^ 
Never  again  let  myst'ry  and  concealment^ 
Tempting  the  wedineas  of  thv  husband's  nature, 
Which  but  for  this  were  noble,  break  the  peace 
And  harmony  of  marriage. — For  this  oath — 
This  fatsl  oath— he  was  constrainM  to  take  it. 
Then  ao  conaidar  it,  nor  let  it  rankle 
WitUn  thy  gentle  breaat !  that  ware  perverse. 
Whan  I  am  gone,  all  will  again  be  well. 
And  I  will  write  to  thee  and  eomfort  thee. 
Our  minda  shall  still  hold  intercoutse,  dear  Zada, 
And  that  ahould  satisfy. 

Zffr.  Alas!  alaa ! 

When  I  shall  read  thy  letters,  my  poor  heart 
Will  but  the  more  yearn  after  thee,  dear  father  I 
Andpiw  to  aaa  tbta.    Soifer  ma  to  hope 
That  wa  ihaU  meet y in.- .Call  it  not  vib, 
But  suffer  ma  to  think 

Enl9r  NpASE  in  aUnrm» 

What  is  tha  Biattar  ? 
y»$e»  You  ve  disooverM :  Don  B4>Buarf  ombm  | 
I  heard  hit  Toioe  approaching  through  the  trees. 
I  fund  th«  baUov  mad  «f  maoy  feet, 
ZoTt  (fp  6»4tTiAii),  O  fly  I  Jewell ! 
8tb,  Fsrt Will,  my  deareat  ehild  I 

Hfavwi  Uiiiaiid  guard  that  •ml    O&rewelll 

^     «!-    ,.    1^,^   ^.  lEmikram  her,  and mi^ 

Zor*  Irheahpvldbf  disooveredl 

Nwne.  Fear  it  not* 

Ha  knows  the  searatt  path,  and  on  the  beach 

The  Captain  will  receive  him.     Ere  'tis  light, 

Ha  will  be  safely  in  the  vessel  lodged. 

0  all  good  eainta  of  heaven  I  he  *s  here  already. 

Enier  Romixeo. 

Bom*  Most  wretched  and  degraded  woman  t     Now 
Thy  ahameful  secret  is  discovert.     Now, 
Vice  unveil'd  and  detestable  must  have 
Its  dreadful  recompense.     Where  is  thv  minion  ? 

Zor.  O  ceaael  you  frighten  ma  with  such  fierce  looks. 

1  have  done  thee  no  wrong. 

JBom.  Provoke  me  not  with  of^repeated  words, 
Which  I  do  know  are  false  ss  his  who  fell 
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ApotUte  and  aeeuned.     WlitM  ii  thf  viniiA  ? 
(/fi  a  still  louder  voice  and  iimmping  on  the  graimd>^ 
TeUmewithMlMay:  apedl  biM^,  truly, 
If  thou  hast  faop«  to  Hre  anoihar  iMuih 

Xer,  Ofikjffkyt  be aol  so  enraged ! 
Thon  shall  be  told  Uie  truth  a  £»«  houraliMioe  i 
Then,  to  that  time,  detest  me  as  then  wiH^ 
Bnt  spare  my  life. 
Be-eiUer  Sibastiav,  whik  Roxino  Aft,  In  hi$.ra$9^  Mrede  to  tkefiotft  ^  the  eiage. 
ZoKADA,  uttering  a  tkridcy  ruju  to  herfathttf  and  tbrows  hr  v^  over  kieface,  en^ 
dettwurimg  to  push  him  bacL 

Seh.     What !  fly  and  leaiTe  thee  in  a  madtaan'a  pewtt  ? 
I  heard  his  stormy  voice,  and  could  not  laare  thee* 
(RoMixno  tunu  round,  and,  mn$dng  fkrnmefgf  at  theoh  eiabe  Zoea»4  in  aiming  at 
S1BA8TIAK,  GirzxAx,  wKo  eaUre  m  ahfm,  fiSkmad  tff  MAueacu  ami  Bpatrici» 
endeavouring,  m  vam,  to  preaeai  him), 

Guz.  Hold!  hold!  thou  wilt  nol  strike  a  covered  lot  t 

Zor,  {etitt  dinging  round  her  fMm)*  M|De«MffM>(  I  vift  «et  quit  my  hold. 
I'll  ding  to  him ;  within  my  dying  grasp 
ini  hold  him  safe:  thou  wilt  net Utt  Urn  AeMb 

{SMbgto  lAe  ^reiwd;  wkde  the  veH  dropefrom  thofaee  of  Sibastuv.) 

MaoL  Her  iwier  I 

Zor,  Yea ;  my  £Mher,  dear  Bomierol 

Thiou  win  Ml  aiey  va  belh.    IM  one  saiSo« 
Thou  lovedst  me  once  1  I  know  than  lowest  no  now  t 
Shall  blood  ao  dear  to  thee  be  shed  in  Yiin  ? 
Let  it  redeem  my  father !— I  am  faint, 
Else  I  would  kneel  to  thee. 

(Endeavouring  tokned^  hot gnmenied and et^ppoHed  l^  Ifnne  and  BfATEici.] 

Nuree,  Do  not,  dear  murder'd  chiU ! 

JBae.  My  dear,  dear  friend,  fiorbeer.     He  heeda  thee  not* 

Giuc  Romieve^  doat  tbeu  hear  her  and  refueat  ? 

Rom,  I  hear  your  voices  rourm'ring  in  mine  ear 
ConfoMd  and  dismal.     Words  I  oonpTCheaMl  not. 
What  have  I  dene  7    Some  dreadful  thing,  I  fear. 
It  is  delusion  this !  she  is  not  slain : 
Some  horrible  delusion. 

Zor.  {oeidB  to  SuAanAv).  Ry,  fly,  dear  faAir*  whili  kt  11 M  wild. 
He  will  not  know  and  wiU  nolfoUow  tiiee. 

SA.  No,  dearest  child  I  let  demk  OQM  wte  it  «ill» 
ni  now  receive  it  thankfully. 
Then  wretched  murdVer  of  thy 
Beslem  de  Cardona  t 

Bom.  Who  is  it  calls  me  with  that  bitter  voice? 

(  Oariang  on  him ;  and  then  with  a  vwUni  gesture  qf  despair), 
I  know  thee ;— -yes,  I  know  what  I  have  done. 

Gux,  Forbear  such  wild  and  frantic  sorrow  now. 
And  speak  to  her  while  she  is  sensible, 
And  can  receive  thy  words.     She  looks  on  thee. 
And  looks  imploringly. 

itoiN.  Zorada,  my  Zorada  1  spotless  saint  t 
I  loved  thee  far  beyond  all  earthly  things. 
But  demons  have  been  dealing  with  my  soul. 
And  I  have  been  thy  tyrant  and  thy  butcher, 
A  wretch  bereft  of  reason. 

Bea,  She  makes  a  sign  as  if  she  fain  would  speak, 
But  her  parch'd  tongue  refuses.     (  To  Maurics).     Fetch  some  water 
To  moisten  those  dear  lips  and  cool  that  brow. 

[^ExU  Mauezcb. 
She  strives  again  to  speak. 
Bom.  (stooping  over  her).    What  wooldst  thou  say  ?    What  meana  that  gentle 

POtioQ? 
SScf,  Come  dote  to  me ;  thou'rt  pardon*d,  Lore,  ihou*rt  pardon'd. 
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Rom*  No,  Wf  thit  I  am  blatted,  riiin*d,  cun  ed»   . 
Hateful  to  God  and  man. 

Re'tnUf  Maueicx  with  watery  which  she  tastes, 

Zor*  Thou  art  not  cursed ;  O  no  !  then  be  more  calm. 

(Endeavouring  to  raise  herself  up)* 
Look  here  :  he  is  mj  father :  think  of  that. 
Thou*rt  pardon*dy  Love ;  thou*rt  pardon*d. 

IDies. 

Rom.  She  caird  me  Love.     Did  she  not  call  me  so  ? 

Guz.  Yee,  most  endearingly. 

Rom,  And  she  is  gone,  and  I  have  murder'd  her ! 

(  Throws  himsel/on  the  body,  and  moaning  piteously ;  then  starts  up  in  despair, 
and  looks  furiously  at  Sxbastiak.) 
Thou  restless,  selfish,  proud,  rebellious  spirit  1 
Thj  pride  has  work*d  our  ruin,  been  our  bane ; 
The  bane  of  lore  so  blessed  1     Draw,  wretched  man, 
I've  sworn  an  oath,  which  I  will  sacred  hold, 
That  when  Sebastian  and  myself  should  meet. 
He  should  to  royal  justice  be  delivered. 
Or,  failing  that,  one  of  the  twain  should  die. 

(Drawing  his  su)ordfiercdy  upon  him), 

Ouz*  (holding  him  back).   Hold,  madman,  hold  !  thy  rage  is  cruel,  monstroui», 
Outraging  holy  nature. 

Rom.  (breaking  from  him).  Off !  think*st  thou  to  restrain  or  bind  despair 
With  petty  strength  like  thine  ? — Proud  rebel,  draw. 
I  am  thy  daughter's  murderer,  and  thou 
Destroyer  of  us  both. 

jSe6.  Yes,  Don  Romiero,  we  are  match'd  in  ruio. 
And  we  will  fight  for  that  which  cures  despair. 
He  who  shall  gain  it  is  the  conqueror. 

(  Th^  fight,  each  exposing  hims^f  rather  than  attacking  his  adversary.) 

Ronu  No ;  to't  in  earnest,  if  thou  would*st  not  have  me 
Deliver  thee  a  felon  to  the  law. 
Defend  thine  honour,  though  thou  scorn  thy  life. 

(  They  fight  again^  and  RoMiERoybAf .) 
I  thank  thee,  brave  Sebastian  :   O  forgive 
Harsh  words  that  were  but  meant  to  urge  contention. 
Thou'rt  brave  and  noble ;  so  my  heart  still  deem*d  thee. 
Though,  by  hard  fate,  compell'd  to  be  thy  foe.— - 
Come  hither,  Guzman :  thou  hast  sworn  no  oath. 
Give  me  thy  hand ;  preserve  Sebastian's  life, 
And  lay  me  in  the  grave  with  my  Zorada. 

[  7%e  Curtain  drops. 
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OcR  walking  days  are  over ;  and 
aa  we  could  never  bear  the  thought 
of  journeying  after  any  other  fa- 
shion, we  cannot  help  comparing 
ourselves  with  our  land- tortoise,  at 
this  moment  sunning  himself  in  our 
back- green,  nor  ever  wishing  to 
quit  the  enclosure  in  which  his  old 
age  finds  a  home.  A  cloud  con- 
ceals the  sun — and  he  crawls  to  his 
couch — we  to  our  chair.  But  there 
ends  the  similitude.  Nd  sooner 
shuts  he  his  eyes  than  he  is  sound 
asleep  in  his  shell.  No  sooner  shut 
we  ours,  than  we  are  broad  awake 
as  an  eagle  rustling  his  wings  at 
the  glimpse  of  morn.  We  envy  him 
not  bis  wings,  eight  feet  from  tip  to 
tip,  and  storm-proof  though  they  be ; 
for  swifter  and  stronger  far  are  the 
wings  on  which  we  cleave  the  sky. 
We  envy  him  not  his  eyes,  sun*Btarer 
as  he  is,  for  they  would  blink  in  the 
blaze  where  ours  brighten— and  what 
to  us  is  day  to  him  would  be  night. 
It  would  hurry  him  to  fly  from  (Jru- 
achan  to  Cape  Wrath  in  a  couple  of 
hours  —  we  could  **  put  a  girdle 
round  the  globe  in  forty  minutes." 


Yes !  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  let 
down  their  lids — to  will  what  our 
eyes  shall  see— and,  lol  there  it 
is — a  creation !  Day  dawns,  and  for 
our  delight— in  soft  illumination 
from  the  dim  obscure — floats  slowly 
up  a  visionary  loch — island  after  is- 
land evolving  itself  into  settled 
stateliness  above  its  trembling  sha- 
dow, till,  from  the  overpowering 
beauty  of  the  wide  confusion  of 
woods  and  waters,  we  seek  relief, 
but  find  none,  in  gazing  on  the  sky — 
for  the  east  is  in  all  the  glory  of  sun- 
rise, and  the  heads  and  the  names 
of  the  mountain  are  uncertain  among 
the  gorgeous  colouring  of  the  clouds. 
Would  that  we  were  a  painter! 
Oh  I  how  we  should  dash  on  the  day 
and  interlace  it  with  night.  That 
chasm  should  be  filled  with  endu- 
ring gloom,  thicker  and  thicker,  nor 
the  sun  himself  suffered  to  assuage 
the  sullen  spirit  now  lowering  and 
threatening  there,  as  if  portentous  of 
earthquake.  Danger  and  fear  should 
be  made  to  hang  together  for  ever 
on  those  cliffs,  and  half-way  up  the 
precipice  be  fixed  the  restless  cloud 
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ascending  from  the  abyss,  so  that  in 
imagination  you  could  not  choose 
buthear the  cataract.  The  Shadows 
would  seem  to  be  stallcing  away 
nice  evil  spirits  before  angels  of 
light— for  at  our  bidding  the  Splen- 
dour should  prevail  against  them, 
deploying  from  die  gates  of  Heaven 
beneath  3ie  banners  of  mom.  Yet 
the  whole  picture  should  be  harmo- 
nious as  a  hymn— as  a  hymn  at  once 
sublime  and  sweet— serene  and  so- 
lemn— nor  would  it  not  be  felt  as 
even  cheerful — and  sometimes  as  if 
there  were  about  to  be  merriment 
in  Nature's  heart— for  the  multitude 
of  the  isles  would  rejoice — and  the 
new-woke  waters  would  look  as  if 
they  were  waiting  for  the  breezes  to 
enliven  them  into  waves,  and  wea- 
ried of  rest  to  be  longing  for  the 
motion  that  is  already  beginning  to 
rustle  by  fits  along  the  silvan  shores. 
Perhaps  a  deer  or  two — but  we 
have  opened  a  corner  of  the  fringed 
curtains  of  our  eyes — the  idea  is 
gone  —  and  Turner  or  Thomson 
must  transfer  from  our  paper  to  his 
canvas  the  imperfect  outline— for  it 
is  no  more — and  make  us  a  present 
of  the  finished  picture. 

These  ffreat  masters,  were  their 
eyes  to  fail  on  our  idle  words,  might 
haply  smile — not  contemptuously — 
on  our  ignorance  of  art — but  gra« 
ciously  on  our  knowledge  of  nature. 
All  we  have  to  do,  then,  is  to  learn 
the  theory  and  practice  of  art — and 
assuredly  we  should  forthwith  set 
about  doing  so,  had  we  any  reason* 
able  prospect  of  living  long  enough 
to  open  an  exhibition  of  pictures 
from  our  own  easel.  As  it  is,  we 
must  be  contented  with  that  Gallery, 
richer  than  the  Louvre^  which  our 
imagination  has  furnished  with  mas- 
ter-pieces beyond  all  price  or  pur- 
chase— many  of  them  touched  with 
her  own  '*  ffolden  finger,"  the  rest 
the  work  of  high  but  not  superior 
hands.  Imagination,  who  limns  in 
air,  has  none  of  those  difHculties 
to  contend  with  that  always  beset^ 
and  often  baflSe,  artists  in  oils  or 
waters.  At  a  breath  she  can  mo- 
dify, alter,  obliterate,  or  restore ;  at 
a  breath  she  can  colour  vacuity  with 
rainbow  hues—crown  the  cliff  with  its 
castle — swing  the  drawbridge  over 
the  gulf  profound — through  a  night 
of  woods  roll  the  river  along  on 
its  moonlit  reach-i^by  fragmentary 
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cinctures  of  mist  and  cloud  so  girdle 
one  mountain  that  it  has  the  power  of 
a  hundred — ^giant  rising  above  giant, 
far  and  wide,  as  if  the  mighty  multi- 
tude, in  magnificent  and  triumphant 
disorder, were  indeed  scaling  heaven. 

To  speak  more  prosaically,  every 
true  and  accepted  lover  of  nature 
regards  her  with  a  painter's  aa 
well  as  a  poet's  eye.  He  breaks  not 
down  any  scene  rudely,  .and  with 
~  many  an  oft  repeated  stroke ;"  but 
unconsciously  and  insensibly  he 
transfigures  into  Wholes,  and  all  day. 
long,  *'  from  mom  till  dewy  eve,"  he 
is  preceded,  as  he  walks  along,  by 
landscapes  retiring  in  their  perfec- 
tion, one  and  all  of  them  die  birth  of 
his  own  inspired  spirit.  All  non- 
essentials do  of  themselves  drop  off 
and  disappear— all  die  characteris- 
tics of  the  scenery  range  themselves 
round  a  centre  recognised  by  the 
inner  sense  that  cannot  err  —  and 
thus  it  is  that  "  beauty  pitches  her 
tents  before  him" — that  sublimity 
companions  the  pilgrim  in  the  **  waste 
wilderness" — and  grandeur  for  his 
sake  keeps  slowly  sailing  or  settling 
in  the  clouds.  With  such  pictures 
has  our  Gallery  been  so  thickly  hung 
round  for  many  years,  that  we  have 
often  thouffht  there  was  not  room 
for  one  ouer  single  frame— yet  a 
vacant  space  has  always  been  round 
for  every  new  chef'tTeeuvre  that  came 
to  add  itself  to  our  collection — ^and 
the  light  from  that  cupola  so  distri- 
butes itself  that  it  falls  wherever  it 
is  wanted— wherever  It  is  wanted 
not  how  tender  the  shadow  I  or  how 
solemn  the  gloom  I 

At  this  rate  we  might  prose  or 
poetize  for  pages;  but  here  are 
some  fifty  quarto  pages  of  *<  Re- 
marks on  the  Scenery  of  the  High- 
lands," by  Professor  Wilson,  prefix- 
ed to  a  new  edition  of  "  Swan's 
Views  of  the  Lakes  of  Scotland  ;*' 
and  many  of  these  are  so  congenial 
with  our  own  feelings,  and  expressed, 
indeed,  in  a  style  so  similar  to  our 
own,  diat  perhaps  the  reader*  of 
Maga  will  not  be  dissatisfied  with 
our  presenting  them  with  a  few  ex- 
tracts. The  writer,  after  a  short 
comparison  between  the  scenery  of 
die  north  of  England  and  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  with  that  of  Uie 
Alps,  observes,  that  it  is  not  for  him 
to  say,  whether  our  native  painters, 

or  the  **  old  M^Btw^"  Iiave  shown 
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the  higher  genius  in  landscape; 
but  that  if  the  palm  niust  be  yield- 
ed to  those  whose  works  have  been 
consecrated  bj  a  reverence,  as  often, 
perhaps,  superstitious  as  religious, 
their  superiority  is  not  to  be  at- 
tributed, in  any  degresi  to  the 
scenery  on  which  they  exercised  the 
art  its  beauty  had  inspired.  What- 
ever may  be  the  associaticms  coi^ 
nectedwith  the  sutjectsof  their  land- 
scapes— and  we  know  not  why  they 
should  be  higher  or  holier  than  those 
belonging  to  innumerable  places  in 
our  own  kuid— assuredly  in  them- 
selves, they  are  not  more  interest- 
ing or  impressive ;  nay,  why  should 
we  hesitate  to  assert,  that  our 
own  storm-loving  Northern  Isle  is 
equally  rich  in  ul  kinds  of  beauty 

as  the  sunny  South,  and  richer  far 

in  all  kinds  of  grandeur,  whether  we.  the  hundred^  tiiie,  in  the  HighlandB.     We 
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tb«ir  own  cataracts,  and  the  lightningt  play 
for  their  pastime.  All  minds  under  any 
exintation,  more  or  less  personify  mountains. 
When  much  moved,  that  naturd  process 
affects  all  our  feelings,  as  the  language  of 
passion  awakened  by  such  objects  vividly 
declares ;  and  then  we  do  assuredly  conceive 
of  mountains  as  endued  with  life— however 
dim  and  vsgue  the  conception  may  be^and 
feel  their  character  in  their  very  names. 
Utterly  strip  our  ideas  of  them  of  sll  that  is 
attached  to  them  as  impersonations,  and 
their  power  is  gone.  But  while  we  are 
creatures  of  imagination  as  well  as  of  reason, 
will  those  monarchs  remain  invested  with 
the  purple  and  seated  on  thrones. 

"  In  such  imaginative  moods  as  these 
must  every  one  be,  far  more  frequently  than 
he  is  conscious  of,  and  in  far  higher  degrees, 
who,  with  a  cultivated  mind  and  a  heart 
open  to  the  influences  of  nature,  finds  him- 
self*  it  matters  not  whether  for  the  first  or 


r^;ard  tiie  forms  or  colouring  of 
nature— earth,  sea,  or  air, 

"  Or  all  the  dread  magaificenoe  of  heaven. ** 

It  would  serve  no  good  purpose^ 
he  afterwards  says,  to  analyze  the 
composition  of  that  scenery  which 
in  the  aggregate  so  moves  even  the 
moat  sluggish  faculties  as  to  make 
the  *'  dullest  wight  a  poet"  We 
can  Indeed  fix  our  mental  or  visu^ 
gaze  on  scene  after  scene  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  beside,  and  picture 
it  even  in  woids  tiiaft  shall  be  more 
than  shadows.  But  how  shall  any 
suooesaion  of  such  pictures,  how- 
ever clMur  and  complete,  give  an 
idea  of  tiiat  picture  which  compre- 
hends Ihem  all,  and,  infinite  as  are 
its  manifestations,  nevertheless  is 
embued  with  one  spirit? 

"  Try  to  forget  that  in  the  Highlands 
there  are  any  lochs.  Than  the  sole  power 
is  that  of  the  mountains.  We  speak  of  a 
sea  of  mountains ;  but  that  image  has  never 
more  than  momentary  possession  of  us,  be- 
canse,  but  for  a  moment,  in  nature  it  has  no 
tmlh.  Tumultuary  movements  envelope 
them ;  but  they  themselves  are  for  ever  stead- 
fiut  and  for  ever  stilL  Their  power  is  that 
of  an  enduring  calm  no  storms  can  disturb 

arid  is  often  felt  to  be  more  majestical,  the 
more  furious  axe  the  storms.  As  the  tempest- 
driven  doods  are  frantidy  hnrrying  to  and 
fro,  how  serene  the  summits  in  the  sky  1  Or 
if  they  be  hidden,  how  peaceful  the  gUmpses 
of  some  great  mountain's  breast  J  They 
disregard  the  hurricane  thi^  gees  crashing 
throq^  their  old  woods  ;  the  doud-thunder 

diitiulM  w4  thsn  sp/  jbws  tbw  ihat  <^ 


fancy  the  neophyte  wandering,  all  by  him- 
self, on  the  '  Longest  Day ;  *  rejoicing  to 
think  that  the  light  will  not  fail  him,  when 
at  last  the  sun  must  go  down,  for  that  a 
starry  gloaming  will  continue  its  gentle 
reign  till  morn.  He  thinks  but  of  what  ho 
sees,  and  that  is— the  mountains.  All  me- 
mories of  any  other  world  but  that  which 
endoses  him  with  all  its  still  sublimities,  are 
not  exduded  merely,  but  obliterated :  his 
whole  being  is  there !  And  now  he  stands 
on  table-land,  and  with  lus  eyes  sweeps  tho 
horiaon,  bewildered  for  a  wlule,  for  it  seems 
chaos  alL  But  soon  the  mighty  masses 
begin  arranging  themselves  into  order ;  tho 
confusion  insensibly  subsides  as  he  compro- 
hends  more  and  more  of  their  magnificent 
combinations;  he  discovers  centres  round 
which  are  associated  dtitudes  towering  a£sr 
off ;  and  finally,  he  feels,  and  blesses  him- 
self on  his  felidty,  that  his  good  genius  has 
placed  him  on  the  very  centre  of  those  won- 
lirous  assemblages  altogether,  from  which 
alone  he  could  conmiand  an  empire  of  reali- 
ties, more  glorioni  Ux  than  was  ever  empirs 
of  dreams. 

<*  It  is  a  doudy,  but  not  a  stormy  day ;  the 
clouds  occupy  bui  portions  of  the  sky,— ^nd 
are  they  all  in  dow  motion  together,  or  are 
they  all  at  rest  ?  Huge  shadows  stalking 
along  the  earth,  tell  that  there  are  changes 
going  on  in  heaven ;  but  to  the  upward  gase, 
all  seems  hanging  ^ere  in  the  same  repose  ; 
and  with  the  same  soft  illumination  the  sua 
to  continue  shining,  a  concentration  rather 
than  an  orb  of  light.  All  above  is  beautiful, 
and  the  douds  themselves  are  like  celestial 
mountains  ;  but  the  eye  forsskes  them, 
though  it  sees  them  still,  and  more  guietiy 
now  it  moves  dong  the  psgeantry  bdow 

that  sadurei  fgr  sy«r— ti]ldtuiu4  ob  »»ud<< 
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den  by  tliat  range  of  cliffc.    'Tia  along  tbem  play,  they  are  in  themseWea  always  impret- 

that  the  giant  shadows   are   stalking — but  sive ;  perhaps  a  bare  level  that  shows  but 

now  they  have  passed  by — and  the  long  line  bleached  bent,  and  scatterbgs  of  stones,  with 

of  precipice  seems  to  come  forward  in  the  here  and  there  an  unaccountable  rock ;  or 

light   To  look  down  from  the  brink  might  be  hundreds  of  fairy  greensward  knolls,  fringed 

terrible to  look  up  from  the  base  would  be  with  tiny  forests  of  fern  that  have  almost 

sublime but  fronting  the  eye  thus,  horrid  displaced  the  headier ;  or  •  wild  withered 

though  it  be,  the  sight  is  most  beautiful ;—  moor  or  moss  intersected  with  pits  dug  not 
for  weather-stains,  and  mosses,  and  lichens,  by  men's  hands  ;  and,  strange  to  see  ! 
and  flowering  plants— conspicuous  most  the  a  huge  log  lying  half  exposed,  and  as  if 
broom  and  the  heather— and  shrubs  that,  blackened  by  fire.  High  as  such  places  are, 
among  their  leaves  of  light,  have  no  need  of  on  one  of  them 'a  young  goroock  was  stricken 
flowers— and  hollies,  and  birks,  and  haaels,  down  by  a  hawk  close  to  our  feet.  Indeed, 
and  many  a  slender  tree  beside  with  pensile  hawks  seem  to  haunt  such  places,  and  we 
tresses,  besprinkle  all  the  clifis,  that  in  no  have  rarely  crossed  one  of  them,  without 
gloom  could  ever  lose  their  lustre  ;  but  now  either  seeing  the  creature's  stealthy  flight, 
the  day  though  not  bright  is  fair,  and  brings  or  hearing,  whether  he  be  alarmed  or  prey- 
out  the  whole  beauty  of  the  precipice — cidl  ing,  his  ever-angry  cry. 
it  the  hanging  garden  of  the  wilderness.  "  From  a  few  such  stations,  you  get  an 
"  The  Highlands  have  been  said  to  be  a  insight  into  the  configuration  of  the  whole 
gloomy  region,  and  worse  gloom  than  theirs  Western  Highlands.  By  the  dip  of  the 
might  well  be  borne,  if  not  unfrequently  illu-  mountains,  you  discover  at  a  glance  all  the 
mined  with  such  sights  as  these ;  but  that  is  openings  in  the  panorama  around  you  into 
not  the  character  of  the  mountuns,  though  other  regions.  Follow  your  fancies  fearlessly 
the  purple  light  in  which,  for  usual,  they  wherever  they  may  lead ;  and  if  the  blue 
are  so  richly  steeped,  is  often  for  a  season  aerial  base  that  hangs  over  a  pass  winding 
tamed,  or  for  a  short  while  extinguished,  eastward,  tempt  you  from  your  line  of  march 
while  a  strange  nightlike  day  lets  fall  over  due  north,  forthwith  descend  in  that  direc- 
them  all  a  something  like  a  shroud.  Such  tion,  and  haply  an  omen  will  confirm  you — 
days  we  have  seen — but  now  in  fancy  we  are  an  eagle  rising  on  the  leflK,  and  sailing  away 
with  the  pilgrim,  and  see  preparation  making  before  you  into  that  very  spot  of  sky. 
for  a  sunset.  It  is  drawing  towards  evening,  "  No  man,  however  well  read,  should 
and  the  clouds  that  have  all  this  time  been  travel  by  book.  In  books  you  find  descrip- 
moving,  though  we  knew  it  not,  have  aasu-  tions,  and  often  good  ones,  of  the  most  celc- 
redly  settled  How,  and  taken  up  their  rest,  brated  scenes,  but  seldom  a  word  about  the 
The  sun  has  gone  down,  and  all  that  un«  vast  tracts  between ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
speakable  glory  has  left  the  sky.  Evening  many  Tourists  had  used  their  eyes  only  in 
has  come  and  gone  without  our  knowing  that  those  places  where  they  had  been  told  by 
she  had  been  here  :  but  there  is  no  gloom  common  fame  there  was  something  greatly  to 
on  any  place  in  the  whole  of  this  vast  wil-  admire.  Travel  in  the  faith,  that  go  where 
derneas,  and  the  mountains,  as  they  wax  you  will,  the  cravings  of  your  heart  will  be 
dimmer  and  dimmer,  look  as  if  they  were  sur-  satisfied,  and  you  will  find  it  so,  if  you  be  a 
rendering  themselves  to  a  repose  like  sleep,  true  lover  of  nature.  You  hope  to  be  in- 
Day  had  no  voice  here  audible  to  human  spired  by  her  spirit,  that  you  may  read 
ear — but  night  is  murmuring — and  gentle  aright  her  works.  But  such  inspiration 
though  the  murmur  be,  it  filleth  the  great  comes  not  from  one  object  or  another,  how- 
void,  and  we  imagine  that  ever  and  anon  it  ever  great  or  fair,  but  from  the  whole 
awakens  echoes.  And  now  it  is  darker  than  *  mighty  world  of  eye  and  ear,*  and  it  must 
we  thought,  for  lo  I  one  soft-burning  star  t  be  supported  continuously,  or  it  perishes. 
And  we  see  that  there  are  many  stars ;  but  You  may  see  a  thousand  sights  never  before 
not  theirs  the  light  that  begins  again  to  seen  by  human  eye,  at  every  step  you  take, 
reveal  object  after  object  as  gradually  as  they  wherever  be  your  path ;  for  no  steps  but 
.  had  disappeared ;  the  moon  is  about  to  rise  yours  have  ever  walked  along  that  same  level ; 
—is  rising— has  arisen— has  taken  her  place  and  moreover,  never  on  the  same  spot  twice 
high  in  heaven ;  as  the  glorious  world  again  rested  the  same  lights  or  shadows.  Then 
expands  around  us,  faintly  tinged,  dearly  there  may  be  something  in  the  air,  and  more 
illumined,  softly  shadowed,  and  deeply  be-  in  your  own  heart,  that  invests  every  ordinary 
gloomed,  we  say  within  our  hearts,  object  with  extraordinary  beauty ;  old  images 
'  How  beautiM  Is  night  r*  affect  you  with  a  new  delight;  a  grandeur 
•'  There  are  many  such  table-lands  as  the  K'®^  ^V^^  7^^^  «>'••  "*  *^®  undulations  of 
one  we  have  now  been  imagining,  and  it  the  simplest  hills  ;  and  yon  feel  there  is  sub- 
requires  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  ^™**y  "*  *^®  common  skies.  It  is  thus  that 
country  to  conjecture  rightly  where  they  lie.  *^  *^®  ■*o'*«  ®^  imagery  are  insensibly  ga- 
Independently  of  the  panoramas  they  dii-  thered,  with  which  thf  ou&dt  of  men  cm 
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fiUad,  who  from  youth  have  commnned  with 
nature.  And  it  is  thus  that  all  thote  feel- 
ings haye  flowed  into  their  hearte  by  which 
that  imegerj  ia  sanctified ;  and  these  are  the 
Poets. 

*'  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  all  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  mountains.  Far  more  than 
we  were  aware  of  have  we  trusted  to  the 
atroi^  spirit  of  delight  within  us,  to  prompt 
and  to  guide.  And  in  such  a  country  as  the 
Highlanda,  thus  led,  we  cannot  err.  There- 
fore, if  your  desire  be  for  the  summitsi  set 
your  face  thitherwards,  and  wind  a  way  of  your 
own,  Btill  ascending  and  ascending,  along 
some  Tast  brow,  that  seems  almost  a  whole 
day's  journey,  and  where  it  is  lost  from  your 
sight,  not  to  end,  but  to  go  sweeping  round, 
with  undiminished  grandeur  into  another 
r^OD.  You  are  not  yet  half  way  up  the 
mftMntri",  but  you  care  not  for  the  summit 
now ;  for  you  find  yourself  among  a  number 
of  green  knolls— all  of  them  sprinkled,  and 
some  of  them  crowned  widi  trees — as  large 
slmost  aa  our  lowland  hills — surrounded  dose 
to  the  brink  with  the  purple  heather — and 
without  impairing  the  majesty  of  the  im- 
mense expanse,  embuing  it  with  pastoral  and 
silran  beauty ; — and  there,  lying  in  a  small 
forest  glade  of  the  lady-fern,  ambitious  no 
longer  of  a  throne  on  Benlomond  or  Ben- 
neris,  you  dream  away  the  still  hours  till 
sunset,  yet  then  have  no  reason  to  weep  that 
you  have  lost  a  day." 

Our  Highlaod  Mountains  are  of 
the  best  posBible  magnitude — ran- 
ging between  two  and  four  thou- 
■and  feet  high — and  then  in  what 
multitudes  I  The  more  familiar  you 
become  with  them  the  mightier 
they  appear— and  you  feel  that  it  is 
all  sheer  folly  to  seelc  to  dwindle  or 
dwuf  tbem  by  comparing  them  as 
they  rise  before  your  eyes  with 
your  imagination  of  Mont  Blanc 
and  those  eternal  glaciers.  If  you 
can  bring  them  under  your  com- 
mand, you  are  indeed  a  soTereign— 
and  have  a  noble  set  of  subjects. 
In  some  weather  they  are-  of  any 
height  you  choose  to  put  upon  them 
— say  thirty  thousand  feet — in  other 
states  of  the  atmosphere  you  think 
you  could  walk  over  their  summits 
and  down  into  the  resion  beyond  in 
an  hour.  Try.  We  have  seen  Gru- 
achan,  during  a  whole  black  day, 
swollen  into  such  enormous  bulk, 
that  Loch  Awe  looked  like  but  a 
sullen  river  at  his  base,  her  woods, 
bushes,  and  Kilchurn  no  bie^er  than 
a  cottage.  The  whole  visiDle  scene 
was  but  he  and  his  shaded.  They 
seemed  to  make  the  day  black,  r»* 
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ther  than  the  day  to  make  them  so — 
and  at  nightfall  he  took  wider  and 
loftier  possession  of  the  sky— the 
clouds  congregated  round  without 
hidinff  his  summit,  on  which  seemed 
to  twinkle,  like  earth-lighted  fires, 
a  few  uncertain  stars.  Rain  drives 
you  into  a  shieling— and  you  sit 
there  for  an  hour  or  two  in  eloquent 
confabulation  with  the  herdman, 
your  English  against  his  Gaelic. 
Out  of  the  door  you  creep— and 
gaze  in  astonishment  as  on  a  new 
world.  The  mist  is  slowly  rolling 
up  and  away,  in  long  lines  of 
clouds  preserving  perhaps  a  beau- 
tiful regularity  on  their  ascension 
and  evanescence,  and  between  them 

"  Tier  shove  tier,  a  wooded  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view,*' 

or  cliff-galleries  with  strange  stone 
images  sitting  up  aloft;  and  yet 
your  eyes  have  not  reached  the  sum- 
mits, nor  will  they  reach  them,  till 
all  that  vapoury  milelong  mass  dis- 
solve, or  be  scattered,  and  then  you 
start  to  see  them,  as  if  therein  had 
been  but  their  bases,  the  mountains, 
with  here  and  there  a  peak  illumin- 
ed, reposing  in  the  blue  serene, 
that  smiles  as  if  all  the  while  it  had 
been  above  reach  of  the  storm. 

'*  But  the  best  way  to  view  the  mountains 
is  to  trace  the  Glens.  To  find  out  the  glens 
you  must  often  scale  the  shoulders  of  moun- 
tains, and  in  such  journeys  of  discovery,  you 
have  for  ever  going  on  before  your  eyes 
glorious  transfigurations.  Sometimes  for  a 
whole  day  one  mighty  mass  lowers  before 
you  unchanged ;  look  at  it  after  the  intervsl 
of  hours,  and  still  the  gisnt  is  one  and  the 
same.  It  rules  the  region,  subjecting  all 
other  altitudes  to  its  sway,  though  many  of 
them  range  away  to  a  great  distance ;  and  at 
sunset  retains  its  supremacy,  blazing  almost 
like  a  volcano  with  nery  clouds.  Your  line 
of  journey  lies  perhaps,  some  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  seldom 
dips  down  to  one  thousand ;  and  these  are 
the  heights  from  which  all  above  and  all  be- 
low you  look  most  magnificent,  for  both  re- 
gions have  their  full  power  over  you— the 
unscaleable  diffs,  the  unfathomable  abysses 
-..4Jid  you  know  not  which  is  the  more  sub- 
lime. The  sublimity  indeed  is  one.  It  is 
then  that  you  may  do  well  to  ascend  to  the 
very  mountain  top.  For  it  may  happen  to 
be  one  of  those  heavenly  days  indeed,  when 
the  whole  Highlands  seem  to  be  reposing  in 
the  cloudless  sky. 

*'  But  we  were  about  to  speak  of  the 
Qlem.    And  some  of  thsm  are  beat  entered 
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bjr  iudi  deseents  as  tlieie — perhaps  at  their 

yery  head — where  all  at  once  you  are  in 

another  world,  how  still,  how  gloomy,  how 

profound  I     An  hour  ago  and  the  eye  of  the 

eagle  had  not  wider  oommand  of  earth,  sea, 

and  sky,  tiuui  yours— ahnost  blinded  now  by 

the  snperineumbent  preeipieea  that  imprison 

you,  and  seem  to  shut  you  out  from  life. 

«  Such  the  grim  desolation,  where  Ben.  Hun 
And  Craig.naTorr,  by  earthquake  shatterinis 
Dikjoined  with  horrid  ehaima  prerupt,  enclose 
What  Bupendtton  calls  the  Glen  of  Ohosts.* 

'*  Or  you  may  enter  some  great  glen  from 
the  foot,  where  it  widens  into  vale  or  strath 
—and  there  are  mai&y  such— -and  some  into 
which  you  can  sail  up  an  arm  of  the  sea* 


[Harcb* 


the  glen,  terrific  in  their  height,  but  in  diei 
formation  beautiful,  for  like  the  walls  of  some 
Taat  temple  they  stand,  roofed  with  sky. 
Yet  Are  they  but  as  a  portal  or  gateway  of 
the  glen.  For  entering  in  with  awe,  that 
deepens,  as  you  advance,  almost  into  dread, 
you  behold,  beyond,  mountains  that  carry 
their  elifis  up  into  the  clouds,  seamed  wi^ 
chasms,  and  hollowed  out  into  coves,  where 
night  dwelb  yisibly  by  the  side  of  day  ;  and 
still  the  glen  seems  winding  on  beneath  a 
purple  light,  that  almost  looks  like  gloom  ; 
such  yast  forms  and  such  prodigious  colours, 
and  such  utter  stillness,  become  oppresare 
to  your  yery  life,  and  you  wish  that  some 
For  a  while  it  partakes  of  the  cultiyated  ^^"^^  he»ng  were  by,  to  relieve,  by  hia 
bMUty  of  the  lowlands,  and  glen  and  Tale  ™«f •  presence,  the  insupportable  weight  of 
seem  almost  one  and  ihe  same ;  but  grada-     *uch  a  solitude. 


ally  it  undergoes  a  strange  wild  change  of 
character,  and  in  a  few  miles  that  similitude 
is  lost.  There  is  little  or  no  arable  ground 
here ;  but  the  pasture  is  rich  on  ihe  unen« 
doeed  pIain-«-and  here  and  there  are  endo* 
sures.  near  the  few  houses  or  huts  standing* 
some  of  them  in  the  middle  of  the  glen* 


"  But  we  should  never  have  done  were  we 
to  attempt  to  sketch,  however  slightly,  the 
character  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  glens. 
Some  are  sublime  in  their  prodigious  depth 
and  vast  extent,  and  would  be  felt  to  be  so, 
even  were  the  mountains  that  enclose  them 
of  no  great  majesty ;  but  these  are  all  of  the 


quite  exposed,  on  eminences  above  reach  of     highest  order,  and  sometimes  are  seen  from 


^e  floods«-«ome  more  happily  placed  on  the 
edge  of  the  coppices,  that  sprinkle  the  steep 
sides  of  the  bills,  yet  barely  mountains.  But 
mountains  ihey  soon  become ;  and  leaving 
behind  you  those  few  barren  habitations,  you 
see  before  you  a  wide  black  moor.  Beauti- 
ful hitherto  had  been  the  river,  for  a  river 
you  had  inclined  to  think  it,  long  after  it 
had  narrowed  into  a  stream,  with  many  a 
waterfall,  and  in  one  chasm  a  cataract.  But 
the  torrent  now  has  a  wild  mountain-cry. 


below  to  the  very  cairns  on  their  summite. 
Now  we  walk  along  a  reach,  between  asto- 
nishing ranges  of  cliffs,  among  large  heaps  of 
rocks — not  a  tree^scarcely  a  shrub—no 
herbage— 'the  very  heather  blasted — all  life- 
lessnese  and  deSoIation.  The  glen  gradually 
grows  less  and  less  horrid,  «nd  though  its 
sides  are  seamed  with  clefts  and  chasms,  in 
the  gloom  there  are  places  for  the  sunshine, 
and  there  is  felt  to  be  even  beauty  in  the  re- 
pose.    Descends  suddenly  on  either  side  n 


and  though  there  is  still  beauty  on  its  banks,     steep  slope  of  hanging  wood,  and  we  find  our- 


they  are  bare  of  all  trees,  now  swelling  into 
multitudes  of  low  green  knoUs  among  the 
heather,  now  composed  but  of  heather  and 
rocks.  Through  the  very  middle  of  the 
black  moor  it  flows,  yet  are  its  waters  dear, 
for  all  is  not  moss,  and  it  seems  to  wind  its 


selves  among  verdant  mounds,  and  knolls, 
and  waterftdls.  We  come  ^en  into  what 
seems  of  old  to  have  been  a  forest.  Here 
and  there  a  stately  pine  survives,  but  the 
rest  are  all  skeletons ;  and  now  the  glen  wi- 
dens, and  widens,  yet  ceases  not  to  be  pro- 


way  where  there  is  nothing  to  pollute  its     fonnd,  for  several  high  mountsins  tndoee  a 


purity,  or  tame  its  lustre.  'Tis  a  solitary 
scene,  but  still  sweet ;  the  mountains  are  of 
great  magnitude,  but  they  are  not  precipi- 
tous ;  vast  herds  of  cattle  are  browsing  there, 
on  heights  from  which  fire  has  deared  the 
heather,  and  wide  ranges  of  greensward  upon 
the  lofty  gloom  seem  to  lie  in  perpetual 
lighL 

'*  The  moor  is  crossed,  and  you  prepare 
to  scale  the  mountain  in  front,  for  you  ima- 
gine the  torrent  by  your  side  flows  f^om  a 


plain  on  which  armies  might  encamp,  and 
castellated  douds  hang  round  the  heighta  of 
the  glorious  amphitheatre,  while  the  sky-roof 
is  dear,  and  as  if  in  its  centre,  the  refulgent 
sun.  'Tia  the  plain  called  <  The  MeeOng  of 
the  Glens.'  From  the  tut  and  the  west, 
the  north  and  the  south,  they  come  like  ri- 
vers into  the  sea. 

**  Other  glens  there  are,  as  loim^,  but  not 
so  profound,  nor  so  grandly  composed ;  yet 
they  too  conduct  us   nobly  in  among  the 


tarn  in  yonder  cove,  and  forms  that  series  of    mountains,  and  up  their  sides,   and  on  even 


waterfalls.  Tou  have  been  all  along  well 
pleased  with  the  glen,  and  here  at  the  head, 
though  there  is  a  want  of  difis  of  the  high- 
est daas,  you  fed,  nevertheless,  that  it  has 
a  character  of  grandeur.  Looking  west- 
ward, you  are  astounded  to  see  them  ran- 
ging away  on  dther  side  of  another  readi  of 


to  their  very  summits.  Such  are  the  glens 
of  Athol,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ben-y- 
gloe.  From  them  the  heather  is  not  wholly 
banished,  and  the  fire  has  left  a  green  light 
without  quenching  the  purple  colour  native 
to  the  hills.  We  think  that  we  dmost  re- 
member the  time  when  those  glens  were  in 
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rnmy  places  fpnnkled  with  huts,  and  all  ani- 
mated with  human  life.  Now  they  are  soli- 
tary ;  and  jou  may  walk  from  Bunrise  till  sun- 
set without  seeing  a  single  soul.  For  a  hund- 
red thousand  acres  hare  there  been  changed 
into  a  forest,  for  sake  of  the  pastime,  indeed, 
which  was  dear  of  old  to  chieftains  and 
kings.  Vast  herds  of  red-deer  are  there,  for 
they  herd  in  thousands— yet  may  you  wan- 
der for  days  orer  the  boundless  waste,  nor 
once  be  startled  by  one  stag  bounding  by. 
Yet  may  a  herd,  a  thousand  strong,  be 
drawn  up,  as  in  battle  array,  on  the  clifls 
above  your  head.  For  they  will  long  stand 
motionless,'  at  gaxe,  when  danger  is  in  the 
wind — and  then  their  antlers  to  unpractised 
eyes  seem  but  boughs  grotesque,  or  are  invi- 
sible ;  and  when  all  at  once,  with  one  accord 
at  signal  from  the  stag  whom  they  obey, 
they  wheel  off  towards  the  Corries,  you  think 
it  but  thunder,  and  look  up  to  the  clouds. 
Fortunate  if  you  see  such  a  sight  once  in 
your  life.  Once  only  hare  we  seen  it ;  and 
it  was,  of  a  sudden,  all  by  ourselves, 

>  En  yet  the  huntei^  startling  horn  was  heard 
Upon  the  golden  hilli.' 

Almost  within  rifle-shot,  the  herd  occupied 
a  position,  high  up,  indeed,  but  below  seve- 
ral ridges  of  rocks,  running  parallel  for  a 
long  distance,  with  slopes  between  of  sward 
and  heather.     Standing  still,    they  seemed 
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leaye  room,  perhaps,  between  for  a 
little  shallow  loch.  Often  they  have 
not  any  Tisible  water  at  all — onlj  a 
few  springs  and  rivulets,  and  jou 
wonder  to  see  them  so  very  green ; 
there  is  no  herbage  like  theirs,— 
and  to  such  spots  of  old,  and  some- 
times yet,  the  kine  are  led  in  sum. 
mer,  and  there  the  lonely  family 
live  in  their  shieling  till  the  harvest 
moon. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  Profes- 
sor Wilson  speaks  with  due  praise 
of  one  of  the  charming  notes  by  Sir 
T.  Dick  Lauder  to  his  admirable  edi- 
tion of  Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery,  in 
which  that  fine  observer  says,  '<  The 
gradation  from  extreme  width  down« 
wards  should  be  thus  arranged-* 
strath,  vale,  dale»  valley,  glen«  deU» 
ravine,  chasm.  In  the  strath,  vale» 
and  dale,  we  expect  to  find  the 
large,  majestic,  gently  flowing  river^ 
or  even  the  deeper  or  smaller  lake. 
In  the  glen,  if  the  river  be  large,  it 
flows  more  rapidlVf  and  with  greater 
variety.  In  the  dell,  the  stream  is 
smaller.  In  the  ravine,  we  find  the 
mountain  torrent  and  the  waterfall. 
In  the  chasm,  we  find  the  roaring 
cataract,  or  the  rill  bursting  Arom  its 


to  extend  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  as  haunted  fountain.  The  chasm  dis- 
charges its  small  tribute  into  the 
ravine ;  while  the  ravine  is  tributary 
to  the  dell,  and  thence  to  the  glen ;  and 
the  glen  to  the  dale."  These  distinc* 
tions  are  indeed  admirably  expressed. 


with  a  loud  clattering  of  hoofs  and  antlers, 
they  took  more  open  order,  the  line  at  least 
doubled  ito  length,  and  the  whole  mountain- 
tide  seemed  alive.  They  might  not  be  going 
at  full  speed,  but  the  pace  was  equal  to  that 


of  any  charge  of  cavalry ;  and  once  and  again     gQ^  perfectly  true  tO  nature ;  yet  we 


the  flight  passed  before  us,  till  it  overcame 
the  ridges,  and  then  deploying  round  the 
shoulder  of  the  mountain,  disappeared,  with- 
out dust  or  noise,  Into  the  blue  light  of  ano- 
ther glen.** 

Professor  Wilson  says  but  a  very 
few  words— «nd  he  might  have  said 


doubts  with  the  Professor,  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  preserve  them  in  des- 
cribing a  country,  and  assuredly  they 
are  often  indeed  confused  by  cam« 
mon  use  in  the  naming  of  places. 
In  these  **  Remarks"  there  is  nothing 
said  of  Straths— but  our  Edinburgh 


many— of  those  sweet  pastoral  se-    friends  have  now  an  opportunity  of 
elusions  into  which  one  often  drops    Meing  a  glorious  one  in  the  Exhibl 


unexpectedly,  it  may  be  at  the  close 
of  day,  and  finds  a  night's  lodging 
in  the  only  hut.  Yet  they  lie,  some- 
times, embosomed  in  their  own 
green  bills,  among  the  rugged  moun- 
tains, and  even  among  the  wildest 
moors.  They  have  no  features  by 
which  you  can  well  describe  them ; 


tion  (the  best  by  far  that  has  yet 
been)  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  by 
Horatio  M'CuUoch,  who,  yet  some 
years  under  thirty,  has  taken  his 

Slace  in  the  highest  order  of  our 
iritish  landscape  painters. 

**  And  now  we  are  brought  to  speak  of 
the  Highland  rivers,  streams  and  torrento; 


it  is  their  serenity  that  charms  you,  but  we  shall  let  them  rush  or  flow,  murmur 

and  their  cheerful  peace ;  perhaps  it  or  thunder  in  your  own  ears,  for  you  cannot 

is  wrong  to  call  them  glens,  and  they  fail  to  imagine  what  the  waters  must  be  in 

are  but  dells.      Yet  one  thinks  of  a  a  land  of  such  glens,  and  such  mountains. 

dell  as  deep,  however  small  it  be ;  The  chief  rivers  possess  all  the  attributes 

but  those  are  not  deep,  for  the  hills  essential  to  greatness — width— depth— .dear- 
close  down  gentiy  upon  them,  and  ness— rapidity— in  one  word,  power.     And 
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some  of  them  h&ve  long  courses — rising  in  the  causes  of  our  feeling ;  just  as  there  are 
the  central  heights,  and  winding  round  many  some  scenes  of  which  the  beauty  would  not 
a  hi^e  projection,  against  which  in  6ood  we  be  so  touching  were  there  a  single  tree, 
have  seen  them  dashing  like  the  sea.  High-  '*  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  there 
land  droughts  are  not  of  long  duration  ;  the  are  of  nameless  perennial  torrents,  and  '  in 
supplies  are  seldom  withheld  at  once  by  all  number  without  number  numberless '  those 
the  tributaries  ;  and  one  wild  night  among  that  seldom  live  a  week — ^perhaps  not  a  day. 
the  mountains  converts  a  calm  into  a  com-  Up  among  the  loftiest  regions  you  hear  no- 
motion — the  many-murmuring  voice  into  thing,  even  when  they  are  all  aflow;  yet,  there 
one  roar.  In  flood  they  are  terrible  to  look  is  music  in  the  sight,  and  the  thought  of 
at ;  and  every  whirlpool  seems  a  place  of  the  '  general  dance  and  minstrelsy  *  enlivens 
torment.  Winds  can  make  a  mighty  noise  the  air,  where  no  insect  hums.  As  on  your 
in  swinging  woods,  but  there  is  something  to  descent  you  come  within  hearing  of  the  '  li- 
our  ears  more  appalling  in  that  of  the  fall  to  quid  lapses,'  your  heart  leaps  within  you, 
waters.  Let  them  be  united— and  add  so  merrily  do  they  sing ;  the  first  torrent- 
thunder  from  the  clouds — and  we  have  heard  rill  you  meet  with  you  take  for  your  guide, 
in  the  Highlands  all  three  in  one— and  the  and  it  leads  yon  perhaps  into  some  fairy 
auditor  need  not  care  that  he  has  never  stood  dell,  where  it  wantons  awhile  in  waterfalls, 
by  Niagara. .  But  when  '  though  not  o*er-  and  then  gliding  along  a  little  dale  of  its  own 
flowing  full,'  a  Highland  river  is  in  perfec-  with  '  banks  o*  green  bracken,'  finishes  its 
tion ;  far  better  do  we  love  to  see  and  hear  short  course  in  a  stream — one  of  many  that 
him  rejoicing  than  raging ;  his  attributes  meet  and  mingle  before  the  current  takea 
appear  more  his  own  in  calm  and  majestic  the  name  of  river,  which  in  a  mile  or  less 
manifestations,  and  as  he  glides  or  rolls  on,  becomes  a  small  woodland  lake.  There  are 
without  any  disturbance,  we  behold  in  him  many  such  of  rememberable  beauty ;  living 
an  image  at  once  of  power  and  peace.  lakes  indeed,  for  they  are  but  pauaings  of 
"  Of  rivers— comparatively  speaking—  expanded  rivers,  which  again  soon  pursue 
of  the  second  and  third  order— the  High-  their  way,  and  the  water-lilies  have  ever  a 
lands  are  full — and  on  some  of  them  the  gentle  motion  there  as  if  touched  by  a  tide." 
iilvan  scenery  is  beyond  compare.  No  need  Certainly  we  shall  not  let  many 
there  to  go  hunting  the  waterfalls.  Hundreds  niOfe  months  pass  over  OUr  heads. 
of  them-some  tiny  indeed  but  others  tall  without  an  article  in  Maga  on  the 
-are  for  ever  dinntegm  the  woods;  yet,  at  j^st  edition  of  Gilpin'?  Forest 
a  distonce  from  the  cataract,  how  sweet  and  Scenery.     Gilpin    understood    well 

quiet  ,s  the  sound !    I   hmder.  you  not  from  ^^  character  of  our  Highland  foresta 

listening  to  the  cushat  s  voice ;  clear  amidst  _^^^  j^,^  ^.         ^^^J^^^^^^  ^  ^ju 

the  mellow  murmur  comes  the  bleating  from  v^**^  j  ^v     «     c  f    »    j   i_ 

m.  you  hearken  ia  the  Ay  to  the  bark  of  the  l^  »®  *•  ^."?"**/?;'"  •?""«  "^  *^ 

eagle-rare  indeed  «.y  where,    but  aome.  J^"*  *'"?•  *».*?  f<>»«.wiDg  charac- 

timei  to  be  heard  a.  you  thread  the  «  glim-  t«n»"C  description  : 
mer  or  the  gloom**  of  the  umbrage  overhang-  "  The  Tree  of  the  Highlands  is  the  Pine, 

ing  the  Garry  or  the  Tummel^for  he  used  There  are  Scotch  firs,  indeed,  well  worth 

to  build  in  the  cliffs  of  Ben-Brackie,  and  if  looking  at,  in  the  Lowlands,  and  in  England, 

he    has   shifted  his  eyrie,    a  few   minutes'  but  to  learn  their  true  character  you  must 

waftage  will  bear  him  to  Cairn- Gower.  see  them  in  the  glen,  among  rocks,  by  the 

"  In  speaking  of  the  glens,  we  but  allu-  river  side,  and  on  the  mountain.     *  We  for 

ded  to  the  rivers  or  streams,  and  some  of  our  parts,'  says  Lauder  very  finely,  '  con- 

them,  indeed,  eren  the  great  ones,  have  but  fees  that  when  we  have  seen  it  towering  io 

rivulets ;  while  in  the  greatest,  the  waters  full  msjesty  in  the  midst  of  some  appropriate 

often  flow  on  without  a  single  tree,  shadow-  Highland  scene,  and  sending  its  limbs  abroad 

ed  but  by  rocks  and  clouds.     Wade  them,  with  all  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  a  hardy 

and    you    find  they  are    larger  than   they  mountaineer,  as  if  it  claimed  dominion  over 

aeem  to  be ;  for  looked  at  along  the  bottom  the  savage  region  round  it,  we  have  looked 

of  those  profound  hollows,  they  are  but  mere  upon  it  as  a  very  sublime  object.     People 

slips  of  sinuous  light  in  the^unshine,  and  in  who  have  not  seen  it  in  native  climate  and 

the  gloom  yon  see  them  not  at  all.     We  do  soil,  and  who  judge  of  it  from  the  wretched 

not  remember   any  very  impressive  glen,  abortions  which  are  swaddled  and  sciTocated 

without  a  stream,  that  would  not  suffer  some  in  English  plantations,  among  dark,  heavy, 

diminution  of  its  power  by  our  fancying  it  to  and  eternally  wet  days,  may  well  call  it  a 

have  one ;  we  may  not  be  -  aware,  at  the  wretched  tree ;  but  when  its  foot  is  among 

time,  that  the  conformation  of  the  glen  pre-  its   own    Highland  heather,   and   when   it 

vents  its  having  any  water-flow,  but  if  we  stands  freely  in  its  native  knoll  of  dry  gra- 

feel  its  character  aright,  that  want  is  among  vel,  or  thinly  covered  rock;  over  which  ita 
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roots  wander  afar  in  the  wildest  reticulation, 
nil  Iftt  iu  tall,  furrowed,  and  often  grace- 
folly  sweeping  red  and  grey  trunk,  of  enor- 
mous circumference,  rears  aloft  its  high  um- 
brageous canopy,  then  would  the  greatest 
scepbc  on  this  point  be  compelled  to  pros- 
trate his  mind  before  it  with  a  veneration 
which  perhaps  was  never  before  excited  in  him 
by  any  other  tree.*  The  colour  of  the  pine  has 
been  objected  to  as  murky,  and  murky  it  oft- 
m  is,  or  seems  to  be  ;  and  so  then  is  the  co- 
lour of  the  heather,  and  of  the  river,  and  of 
the  lochy  and  of  the  sky  itself  thunder-laden, 
and  murkiest  of  all  are  the  clouds.  But  a 
stream  of  sunshine  is  let  loose,  and  the  gloom 
is  confounded  with  glory  ;  over  all  that 
night-like  reign  the  jocund  day  goes  dancing, 
snd  the  forest  revels  in  green  or  in  golden 
light.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
pines  are  there,  and  as  you  gaze  upon  the 
whole  mighty  array,  you  fear  lest  it  might 
break  the  spell,  to  fix  your  gaze  on  any  one 
liogle  tree.  But  there  are  trees  there  that 
will  force  you  to  look  on  themselves  alone, 
and  they  grow  before  your  eyes  into  the 
kings  of  the  forest  Straight  stand  their 
stems  in  the  sunshine,  and  you  feel  that  as 
straight  have  they  stood  in  Uie  storm.  As 
yet  yon  look  not  up,  for  your  heart  is  awed, 
snd  you  see  but  the  stately  columns  redden- 
ing away  into  the  gloom.  But  all  the  while 
you  feel  the  power  of  the  umbrage  aloft,  and 
when  thitherwards  you  lift  your  eyes,  what 
a  roof  to  such  a  cathedral  i  A  cone  drops 
at  yonr  feet — nor  other  sound  nor  other  stir 
—but  afar  off  you  think  you  hear  a  cataract. 
Inaudible  your  footsteps  on  the  soft  yellow  - 
fLooTf  composed  of  the  autumnal  sheddings 
of  countless  years.  Then  it  is  true  that  you 
can  indeed  hear  the  beating  of  your  own 
heart ;  you  fear,  but  know  not  what  you  fear; 
and  being  the  only  living  creature  there, 
you  are  impressed  with  a  thought  of  death* 
Bat  soon  to  that  severe  silence  you  are  more 
than  reconciled ;  the  solitude,  without  ceas- 
ing to  be  snblime,  is  felt  to  be  solemn  and 
not  awful,  and  ere  long,  utter  as  it  is,  serene* 
Seen  from  afar,  the  forest  wss  one  black 
mass ;  but  as  you  advance,  it  opens  up  into 
spadoas  glades,  beautiful  as  gardens,  with 
appropriate  trees  of  gentler  tribes,  and 
ground-flowering  in  the  sun.  But  there  is 
no  murmur  of  bee— no  song  of  bird.  In 
the  air  a  thin  whisper  of  insects — ^intermit- 
tent— and  wafted  quite  away  by  a  breath. 
For  we  are  now  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
forest,  and  even  the  eushat  haunts  not  here. 
Hither  the  red  deer  may  come — but  not  now 
-^or  at  this  season  they  love  the  hiU.  To 
such  places  the  stricken  stag  might  steal  to 
lie  down  and  die. 

*'  And  thus  for  honrs  may  you  be  lost  in 
the  forest,  nor  all  the  while  have  wasted  one 
fhoDght  on  thf  outer  worldy  till  with  no  other 
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warning  but  an  uncertain  glimmer  and  a 
itrange  noise,  you  all  at  once  issue  forth  in- 
to the  open  day,  and  are  standing  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice  above  a  flood*  It  comes 
tumbling  down  with  a  succession  of  falls,  in 
a  miie-loBg  course,  right  opposite  your  stance 
*-rocks,  cliffs,  and  trees,  all  the  way  up  on 
either  side,  majestically  retiring  back  to  af- 
ford ample  channel,  and  showing  an  unob- 
structed vista,  closed  up  bv^he  purple  moun- 
tain, that  seems  to  send  forth  the  river  from 
a  cavern  in  its  breast.  'Tis  the  Glen  of 
Pines.  Nor  ash  nor  oak  is  suffered  to  in- 
trude on  their  dominion.  Since  the  earth- 
quake first  shattered  it  out,  this  ereat  chasm, 
with  all  its  chasms,  has  been  neld  by  one 
race  of  trees.  No  other  seed  could  there 
spring  to  life ;  for  from  the  rocks  has  all 
soil,  ages  ago,  been  washed  and  swept  by 
the  tempests.  But  there  they  stand  widi 
glossy  boles,  spreading  arms,  and  glittering 
crest ;  and  those  two  by  themselves  on  the 
summit,  known  all  over  Badenoch  as  '  the 
Giants  '•>-'  their  statures  reach  the  sky.' 

**  We  have  been  indulging  in  a  dream  of 
old.  Before  our  day  the  immemorial  gloom 
of  Glenmore  had  perished,  and  it  ceased  to 
be  a  forest.  But  there  bordered  on  it  ano- 
ther region  of  night  or  twilight,  and  in  its 
vast  depths  we  first  felt  the  sublimity  of  lone- 
some fear.  Rothiemurchus  1  The  very 
word  blackens  before  oiir  eyes  with  necro- 
mantic characters — again  w(  plunge  into  its 
gulfs  desirous  of  what  we  dread — again  in 
'  pleasure  high  and  turbulent,'  we  climb  the 
cliffs  of  Cairdgorm. 

'*  Would  you  wuh  to  know  what  is  now 
the  look  of  Glenmore  ?  One  now  dead  and 
gone— a  man  of  wayward  temper,  but  of 
genius — shall  tell  you — and  think  not  the 
picture  exaggerated— for  you  would  not,  if 
you  were  there.  *  It  is  ihe  wri^k  of  the 
ancient  forest  which  arrests  all  the  atten- 
tion, and  which  renders  Glenmore  a  melan- 
choly, more  than  a  melancholy,  a  terrific 
spectacle.  Trees,  of  enormous  height, 
which  have  escaped,  alike,  the  axe  and  the 
tempest,  are  still  standing,  stripped  by  the 
winds,  even  of  the  bark,  and  like  gigantic 
skeletons,  throwing  far  and  wide  their  white 
and  bleached  bones  to  the  storms  and  runs 
of  heaven  ;  while  others,  broken  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  gales,  lift  up  their  split  and 
fractured  trunks  in  a  thousand  shapes  of 
resistance  and  of  destruction,  or  still  display 
some  knotted  and  tortuous  branches,  stretch- 
ed out,  in  sturdy  and  fantastic  forms  of  de« 
fiance,  to  the  whirlwind  and  the  winter. 
Noble  trunks,  also,  which  had  long  resisted, 
but  resisted  in  vain,  strew  the  ground ;  some 
lying  on  the  declivity  where  they  have  fallen, 
others  still  adhering  to  the  precipice  where 
they  were  rooted,  many  upturned,  with  their 
twisted  and  entangled  roots  high  in  air; 
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while  not  a  few  utonitli  us  by  tlie  spaee 
which  they  corer,  and  by  dimensions  which 
we  could  not  otherwise  have  estimated.  It 
is  one  wide  image  of  death,  as  if  the  angel 
of  destruction  had  passed  over  the  valley. 
The  sight,  even  of  a  felled  tree,  is  painful : 
still  more  is  that  of  the  fallen  forest,  with  all 
its  green  branches  on  the  ground,  withering, 
silent,  and  at  res^where  once  they  glittered 
in  the  dew  and  tne  sun,  and  trembled  in  the 
breese.  Yet  this  is  but  an  image  of  vege- 
table death.  It  is  familiar,  and  the  impres- 
sion passes  away.  It  is  the  naked  skeleton 
bleaching  in  the  winds,  the  gigantic  bones  of 
the  forest  still  erect,  the  speaking  records  of 
former  life,  and  of  strength  still  unsubdued, 
vigorouiB  even  in  death,  which  renders  Glen- 
more  one  enormous  charnel  house.' 

"  What  happened  of  old  to  the  aboriginal 
forests  of  Scotland,  that  long  before  these 
later  destructions  they  had  almost  all  perish- 
ed, leaving  to  bear  witness  what  they  were, 
such  survivors  ?  They  were  chiefly  destroyed 
by  fire.  What  power  could  extinguish 
chance-kindled  conflagrations,  when  sailing 
before  the  wind  ?  And  no  doubt  fire  was 
set  to  clear  the  country  at  once  of  Scotch 
firs,  wolves,  wild-boars,  and  outlaws.  Tra- 
dition yet  tells  of  such  burnings ;  and,  if 
we  mistake  not,  the  pines  found  in  the  Scot- 
tish mosses,  the  logs  and  the  stocks,  all  show 
that  they  were  destroyed  by  Vulcan,  though 
Neptune  buried  them  in  the  quagmires. 
Storms  no  doubt  often  levelled  them  by 
thousands ;  but  had  millions  so  fallen  they 
had  never  been  missed,  and  one  element 
only-p-which  has  been  often  fearfully  com- 
missioned—could achieve  the  work.  In  our 
own  day  the  axe  has  indeed  done  wonders— 
and  sixteen  square  miles  of  the  forest  of 
Rothiemurchus  '  went  to  the  ground.'  John 
of  Ghent,  Gilpin  tells  us,  to  avenge  an  in- 
road, set  twenty-four  thousand  axes  at  work 
in  the  Caledonian  Forest. 

"  Yet  Scotland  has  perhaps  sufficient 
forests  at  this  day.  For  more  has  been 
planted  than  cut  down ;  Glenmore  will  soon 
be  populous  as  ever  with  self-sown  pines, 
and  Rothiemurchus  may  revive ;  the  shades 
are  yet  deep  of  Loch-Arkaig,  Glengarry, 
Glenmoriston,  Strathglass,  Glen- Strath- 
farrar,  and  Loch-Shiel ;  deeper  still  on  the 
Findhorn— and  deepest  of  all  on  the  Dee, 
rejoicing  in  the  magnificent  pine  woods  of 
Invercauld  and  Rraemar. 

"  We  feel  that  we  have  spoken  feebly  of 
our  Highland  forests.  Some,  perhaps,  who 
have  never  been  off  the  high-roads,  may 
accuse  us  of  exaggeration  too ;  but  they  con«* 
tain  wondrous  beauties  of  which  we  have 
said  not  a  word ;  and  no  imagination  can 
conceive  what  they  may  be  in  another  hun- 
dred years.  But,  apparently  far  apart  from 
the  forests,  though  still  belonging  to  them. 


for  they  hold  in  fancy  by  the  tenure  of  the 
olden  time,  how  many  woods,  and  groves, 
and  sprinklings  of  fair  trees,  rise  up  during  a 
day's  journey,  in  almost  every  region  of  the 
North  !  And  among  them  all,  it  may  be, 
scarcely  a  pine.  For  the  oak,  and  the  ash, 
and  the  elm,  are  also  all  native  trees  ;  no 
where  else  does  the  rowan  flush  with  more 
dazsling  lustre ;  in  spring,  the  alder,  with  its 
vivid  green,  stands  well  beside  the  birk — the 
yew  was  not  neglected  of  yore,  though  the 
bow  of  the  Celt  was  weak  to  that  of  the 
Saxon ;  and  the  holly,  in  winter  emulating 
the  brightness  of  the  pine,  flourished,  and 
still  flourishes,  on  many  a  mountain  side. 
There  is  sufficient  silvan  scenery  for  beauty 
in  a  land  of  mountains.  More  may  be  needed 
for  shelter— -but  let  the  young  plants  and 
seedlings  have  time  to  grow— and  as  for  the 
old  trees,  may  they  live  for  ever.  Too  many 
millions  of  larches  are  perhaps  growing  now 
behind  the  Tay  and  the  Tilt ;  yet  why  should 
the  hills  of  Perthshire  be  thought  to  be  dis- 
figured by  what  ennobles  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines  ?  *' 

We  were  told  «'  to  tiy  to  forget 
that  in  the  Highlands  there  are 
any  Lochs;"  and  we  have  been 
doing  our  best  to  obey  that  some- 
what unreasonable  lajunetion-^Un- 
reasonable  at  any  time,  and  vire  can- 
not help  thinking  more  especially 
so,  in  an  introduction  to  ^  Swan's 
Views  of  the  Lakes  of  Scotland.'* 
Professor  Wilson  tells  us  he  too 
had  been  doing  his  best  to  forset 
them,  while  imagining  scenes  that 
were  chiefly  characterised  bv  other 
great  features  of  Highlana  land- 
scape.  A  country  so  constituted, 
he  says,  and  with  such  an  asoect, 
even  If  we  could  suppose  it  witbout 
lochS|  would  BtlU  be  a  glorious  re- 
gion. Perhaps  it  might;  but  we 
confess  that  the  supposition  is  a 
feat  of  fancy  above  our  powera. 
He  alao  says,  that  it  would  be  idle, 
and  worse  than  idle,  to  describe 
any  number  of  the  Highland  Lochs» 
for  so  many  of  tiie  finest  have  been 
seen  by  so  many  eyes,  that  few  per- 
sons probably  will  ever  read  his 
**  Remarks,"  to  whom  such  descrip- 
tlons  would  be»  at  the  best,  more 
than  shadowings  of  scenery  that 
their  own  imagination  ean  more 
visibly  recreate.  And  this  he  says 
immediately  after  having  at  great 
length  described  Loch  Lomond^ 
and  with  much  earnestness  vindi- 
cated her  from  a  charge  strangely 
brought  against  the  Queen  of  having 
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*  too  great  a  proportion  of  water.'*  tures ;  indeed  we  had  ratber  not  aee  tbem 

Of  Loch  Katrioe  he  says  not  a  word  so  at  all ;  but  on  tbe  abores  or  steeps  of  Locb 

— because  **  ^enlut  has  pictured  and  Arkaig,  with  hardly   a   human    habitation 

peopled  it  and  the  surrounding  re«  within  many,  many  miles,  and  these  few  ra- 

eons   In    colours    that    wilf    never  ^^^  known  than  seen  to  be  there,  the  huts 

de."     He  therefore  quotes  a  very  ^  Highlanders  contented  to  cultivate  here 

picturesque  passage  from  the  Guide  *°^  ^^^^  *^™®  'P^*  ^"^^^  wem»  cultiyatable* 

to    the    Highlands   and    Islands    of  hut  probably  is  found  not  to  be  so  after  some 

ScoUand  by  the  brothers  Anderson.  ^l»f  "o"'  year.— there  they  are  at  home ; 

lately  published   by   Murray— de-  "d  you,  if  young   looking  on  them  feel  at 

scriptiTe  of  the  peaceful  Vale  and  '*°™*'  **^»  ^^  ^^  bounding,  hke  one  of  them- 

Locb  of  Killean.  a  mile    or   two  ■•^^®*'  °^®^  ''****♦  ^^  y*^"  c\ioow,  were  an 

above  the  Fall  of  Foyers,  and  then  •^^•We  steep.  Roe,  too,  frequent  the  copses, 

goee  on    to    speak    if    lochs     less  but  to  be  seen  they  mu^  be  started ;  grouje 

SbTwn,  but  hJlrdly  less  beauUful  or  7,^"P  ^^TJZ^Z^U""  "*  > 

sublime  thmi  the  ioet  famou.  Zt:^^lrJ:S!'^^^^^^^      SJ 

*'  Tbere  is  a  loch  of  a  Tery  diflbrent  eha-  lines  of  verdure  never  lay  in  the  sunshin* 

meter  from  Killean,  almost  as  little  known  than  we  think  we  see  now  lying  for  milea 

(one  view  of  it  is  given  in  the  book),  equal  along  the  margin  of  that  Loch.     The  nume- 

to  any  thing  in  the  Highlands,    only   two  rous  mountains  towaida  the  head  of  the  loch 

mflea  dbtant  from  Loch  Itochy,  iii  the  Great  are  very  lofty,  and  glens  diverge  in  grand 

Glen — Loch  Arkaig.      We  first  visited  it  style  into  opposite  and  distant  r^ons.   Glen 

many  years  since,  having  been  induced  to  do  Dessary,   with  its  beautiful  pastures,  opens 

BO  by  a  passage  in  John  Stoddart*s  '  Remarks  on  the  Loch,  and  leads  to  Loch  Nevish  on 

on  die  local  Scenery  and  Manners  of  Scot*  the  coast  of  Knoidart — Glen  Pcan  to  Oban- 

land ;  *  and  it  was  then  a  very  noble  oak  and  a-Cave  on  Loch  Morer,  Glen  Canagorie  into 

pine  forest  loch.     The  aze  went  to  work  and  Glenfinnan    and   Loch    Khlel ;    and    Glen 

kept  steadily  at  it ;  and  a  great  change  was  Kingie    to  Glengarry  and    Loch    Quoich. 

wrought ;  but  it  is  still  a  grand  scene,  with  There  is  a  choice  I  We  chose  Glen  Kingie, 

a  larger  infusion  of  beauty  than  it  possessed  and  after  a  long  climb  found  a  torrent  that 

of  old.     The  scenery  of  the  valley  separating  took  us  down  to  Glengarry  before  sunset, 

it  from  Loch  Lochy  is  very  similar  to  that  It  is  a  loch  little  known,  and  in  grandeur  not 

of  the  Troeacha ;  through  it  there  are  two  equal  to  Loch  Arkaig ;  but  at  the  close  of 

approaches  to  the  loch,  and  the  MiU-Dubh,  such  a  day's  journey,  the  mind,  elevated  by 

or  the  Dark  Mile,  according  to  our  feeling,  the  long  contemplation  of  the  great  objects 

is  more  impressive  than  any  part  of  the  ap-  of  nature,  cannot  fail  to  feel  aright,  whatever 

preach  to  Loch  Katrine.     The  woods  and  it  may  be,  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  that  seems 

rocks  are  very  solemn,  and  yet  very  sweet ;  to  usher  in  the  grateful  hour  of  rest.     It  is 

for  though  many  old  pines,  and  oaks,  and  surpassing  fair — and   having  Iain  all  night 

aahee  are  there,  and  the  wall  of  rocks  is  im*  long  on  its  gentle  banks,  sleeping  or  waking 

mease,  young  trees  prevail  now  on  many  we  know  not,  we  have  never  remembered  it 

placee,  aa  well  along  the  heights  as  among  since  but  as  the  Land  of  Dreams, 

tile  knolls  and  hillocks  below,  where  alders  "  Which  is  the  dreariest,   most  desolate, 

and  hawthorns  are  thick ;  almost  every  where  and  dismal  of  the  Highland  Lochs  ?     We 

the  young  are  intermingled  with  the  old,  and  should  say  Loch  Ericht.     It  lies  in  a  prodi- 

look  dieerful  under  th^r  protection «  without  gious  wilderness  with  which,   perhaps,    no 

dai^er  of  being  chilled  by  their  shade.     The  man  alive  is  conversant,  and  in  which  you 

lodi,  more  or  less  silvan  from  end  to  end,  may  travel  for  days  without  seeing  even  any 

ahowa  on  its  nearer  shores  some  magnificent  symptoms  of  human  life.     We  speak  of  the 

remains  of  the  andent  forest,  and  makes  a  regions  comprehended  between  the  Forest  of 

noble  sweep  like  some  great  river.     There  A&iol,  and  Bennevis,  the  Moor  of  Rannoch, 

may  be  more,  but  we  remember  but  one  island  and  Glen  Spean.     There  are  many  Lochs — 

—not  large,  but  wooded  as  it  should  be—  and   Loch  Ericht  is  their  griesly    Queen, 

the  bvrying-plaoe  of  the  family  of  Lochiel.  Herdsmen,  shepherds,  hunters,  fowlers,  ang- 

What  reat  1    It  is  a  loog  jouroey  from  Look  lers,  traverse  its  borders,  but  few  have  been 

Lodiy  to  Kinloeh  Arkaig     and  by  the  silent  far  in  the  interior,  and  we  never  knew  any 

waters  we  walked  or  sat  all  a  summer's  day.  body  who  had  crossed  it  from  south  to  north. 

There  waa  nothing  like  a  road  that  we  ob-  f^om  east  to  west.     We  have  ourselves  seen 

served,  but  the  shores  are  easily  travelled,  more  of  it,  perhaps,  than  any  other  Low- 

and  there  it  is  you  may  be  almost  sure  of  lander ;  and  had  traversed  many  of  its  vast 

seeing  some  red  deer.     They  are  no  better  glens  and  moors,  before  we  found  our  way 

worth  looking  at  from  a  window  than  fallow  to  the  southern  solitude  of  Loch  Ericht   We 

offance  to  ftUow,  who  are  fine  crea-  eime  into  the  western  gloom  of  Ben  Auler 
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from  Locb  Ouchao,  and  up  and  down  for  are  the  reflections  of  its  green  ferny  banks, 
hours  dismal   but  not  dangerous  precipices      For  miles  they  are  composed  of  kuolls,  sel> 

that  opened  out  into  what  might   almost  be  dom  interspersed  with  rocks,  and  there  cease 

called  passes — but  we  had  frequently  to  go  to  be  any  trees.     But  ever  and  aoon,   we 

back,  for  they  were  blind — contrived  to  clam«  walk  for  a  while  bn  a  leyel  floor,  and  the 

ber  to  the  edge  of  one  of  the  mountams  that  Toice  of  the  stream  is  mute.   Hitherto  sheep 

rose  from  the  water  a  few  miles  down  the  haye  been  noticed  on  the  hill,  but  not  many. 

Loch.     All  was  vast,    shapeless,    savage,  and  red  and  black  cattle  grazing  on  the  lower 

black,  aud  wrathfuliy   grim ;    for    it    was  pastures ;  but  they  disappear,  and  we  find 

one    of   those    days    that   keep    frowning  ourselves  all  at  once  in  a  desert.     So  it  is 

and   lowering,     yet    will     not     thunder;  felt  to  be,  coming  so  suddenly  with  its  black 

such  as  one  conceives  of,  on  the  eve  of  an  heather  on  that  greenest  grass ;  but  *tas  such 

earthquake.     At  first  the  sight  was  dreadful,  a  desert  aa  the  red-deer  love.     We  are  now 

but  there  was  no  reason  for  dread ;  imagina-  high  up  on  the  breast  of  the  mountain,  which 

tion  remains  not  longer  than  she  chooses  appears  to  be  Cairngorm  ;  but  auch  heights 

the  slave  of  her  own  eyes,  and  we  soon  be-  are  deceptive,  and  itis  not  till  we  again  see  the 

gan  to  enjoy  the  gloom,  and  to  feel  how  con«  bed  of  the  Aven  that  we  are  assured  we  are 

genial  it  was  in  nature  with  the  character  of  still  inthe  glen.  Prodigious  preeipioes,belong- 

all  those  lifeless  clifls.     Silence  and  dark-  ing  to  several  diflTerentmountainsjfor  between 

ness  suit  well  together  in  solitude  at  noon*  mass  and  mass  there  is  blue  sky,  suddenly 

day;  and  settled  on  huge  objects  make  them  arise,  forming  themselves  more   and  more 

sublime.     And  they  were  huge ;  all  ranged  regularly  into  circular  order,  aa  we  near  ; 

together,  and  stretching  away  to  a  great  die-  and  now  we  have  sight  of  the  whole  magni- 

tance,  with  the  pitchy  water,  still  as  if  frozen,  ficence  ;  yet  vast  as  it  is,  we  know  not  yet 

covering  their  feet.  how  vast ;  it  grows  as  we  gaze,  till  in  a  while 

"  Loch  Erieht  is  many  miles  long— nearly  we  feel  that  aublimer  it  may  not  be :  and 

twenty  ;  but  there    is   a    loch  among  the  then  so  quiet  in  all  its  horrid  grandeur  we 

Grampians  not  more  than  two  miles  round  feel  too  that  it  is  beautiful,  and  think  of  the 

—if  so  much,  which  is  sublimer  far — Loch  Maker. 

Aven.     You  come  upon  the  sight  of  it  at         "  This  is  Loch  Aven.    How  different  the 

once,  a  short  way  down  from  the  summit  of  whole  region  round  from  that  enclosing  Loch 

Cairngorm,  and  then  it  is  some  two  thousand  Bricht !     There,  vast  wildernesses  of  more 

feet  below  you,  itself  being  as  many  above  than   melancholy  moors— huge  hollows  ha- 

the  level  of  the  sea.     But  to  come  upon  it  ting  their  own  gloom  that  keep  them  herblesa 

BO  as  to  feel  best  its  transcendent  grandeur,  —disconsolate  glens  left  far  away  by  them- 

you  should  approach  it  up  Glenaven — and  selves,  without  any  visit  of  life — cliffs  that 

from  as  far  down  as  Inch-Rouran,  which  is  frown  back  the  sunshine^-and  mountains,  aa 

about  half-way  between  Loch  Aven  and  To-  if  they  were  all  dead,  insensible  to  the  hea- 

mantoul.     Between  Inch-Rouran  and  To-  vens.     Is  this  all  mere  imagination — or  the 

mantoul  the  glen  is  wild,  but  it  is  inhabited ;  truth  ?  We  deceive  ourselves  in  what  we  call 

above  that  house  there  is  but  one  other—  &  desert.    For  we  have  so  associated  our  own 

and  for  about  a  dozen  miles — we  have  heard  being  with  the  appearances  of  outward  things, 

it  called  far  more — there  is  utter  solitude,  that  we  attribute  to  them,  with  an  unenquir- 

But  never  was  there  a  solitude  at  once  so  ing  &ith,  the  very   feelings  and  the  very 

wild,  so  solemn,  so  serene,  so  sweet !     The  thoughts,  of  which  we  have  chosen  to  make 

glen  is  narrow ;  but  on  one  side  there  are  them  emblems.    But  here  the  sources  of  the 

openings  into  several  wider  glens,  that  show  Dee  seem  to  lie  in  a  region  as  happy  aa  it  is 

you  mighty  coves  as  you  pass  on ;  on  the  high ;  for  the  bases  of  the  mountaina  are  all 

other  side  the  mountains  are  without  a  break,  >nch  as  the  soul  has  chosen  to  make  sublime 

and  the  only  variation  with  them  is  from  —-the  colouring  of  the  mountains  all  such  as 

smooth  to  shaggy,  from  dark  to  bright ;  but  the  soul  has  chosen  to  make  beautiful  ;  and 

their  prevailing  character  is  that  of  pastoral  the  whole  region,  thus  embued  with  a  power 

or  of  forest  peace.     The  mountains   that  to  inspire  elevation  and  delight,  is  felt  to  b^ 

show  the  coves  belong  to  the  bases  of  Ben-  indeed  one  of  the  very  noblest  in  nature.  *' 
Aven  and  Ben-y-buird.     The  heads  of  those         t«r     i.         ..«.  i    .  •      #> 

giants  are  not  seen-but  it  sublimes  the       J^^  \V?  ^^^^^  *  ^^^^^  ?^  "®?® 

long  glen  to  know  that  it  belongs  to  their  ^\  ™  ^*V®'  Sea-LochMUCh  aa  the 

dominion,  and  that  it  is  leading  us  on  to  an  J-^nn«»e   Loch,    Loch   Sunart»   Loch 

elevation  that  ere  long  will  be  on  a  level  Leveil,    and    Loch  Etlve. 

with  the  roots  of  their  topmost  cliffs.     The         "  Look  now  only  at  the  Linnhe  Loch 

Aven  is  so  clear,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  how  it  gladdens  Argyle  I     Without  it  and 

its  channel,  that  you  see  the  fishes  hanging  the  sound  of  Mull  how  sad  would  be  the 

in  every  pool ;  and  'tis  not  possible  to  ima-  shadows  of  Morvem !  Eclipsed  the  splen- 

gine  how  beautiful  in  such  transparencies  dours  of  Lorn !     Ascend  one  of  the  heights 
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cfAppiiif  and  H  tliewftYes  roll  ia  light,  you  for  gfoves.     The  returning   tide  tells  us, 

win  feel  how  the  mountains  are  beautified  should  we  forget  it,  that  this  is  no  inland 

hf  the  sea.     There   is   a  majestic  rolling  Loch,   for  it  hurries   away  hack   to    the 

onwards  there  that  belongs  to  no  land-loch  sea,  not    turbulent,    but  fost  as  a  ri?er 

_only  to  the  world  of  wa?e8.     There  is  no  in  flood.     The  riyer  Leven  is  one  of  the 

nobler  image  of  ordered  power  than  the  finest  in  the  Highlands,  and  there  is  no 

tidey  whether  in  flow  or  in  ebb ;  and  on  all  other  such  series  of  waterfalls,  'all  seen  at 

now  it  is  felt  to  be  beneficent,  coming  and  once,   one  above  the  other,  along  an  im- 

going  duly,  to  enrich  and  adorn.     Or  in  mense  vista ;  and  all  the  way  up  to  the 

fency  will  yon]  embark,  and  let  the  Ame-  farthest  there  are  noble  assemblages  of  rocks 

thyst  bonnd  away  '  at  her  own  sweet  will,*  —no  where  any  want  of  wood— and  in 

accordant  with  yours,  till  she  reach  the  dis-  places,  trees  that  seemed  to  have  belonged 


tant  and  long-desired  loch. 

•  Loeh-Snnart  I  wbo,  when  tides  and  tempests 


Comes  in  among  these  mountains  ftom  the  main, 
*Twixt  wooded  Ardnamurchan*!  rocky  cape 
And  AEdmore*s  shhigly  l>eaeh  of  hissing  iprar ; 
And  whfle  his  thunocn  bid  the  lound  of  MuU 
Be  dnmbw  sweeps  onwards  pest  a  hundred  bays 
Hill-theltcred  ftom  the  wrath  that  fSoams  ahing 
The  mad  mid-diannd,^All  ss  quiet  they 
As  little  ■iiparste  worlds  of  summer  dreams** 
And  by  stonn-lovhig  birds  attended  up 
The  moant8ln.hollow,  white  in  their  career 
As  are  the  brealcing  hiIlows»  spurns  the  lilcs 
Of  crsggy  Carnich,  and  green  Oronsay 
Drenu^d  in  that  sea-born  shower  o'er  trectops 

driven 
And  ivyed  stones  of  what  wss  once  a  tower 
Now  hardly  known  firom  rocks— and  gathering 

might 
In  the Toog  rearh  between  Dungallan  caves 
And  point  of  Arderinis  ever  fair 
With  her  Elysian  groves,  burst  thmogh  that 

strait 
Into  another  ampler  inlsnd  sea ; 
TiD  lo !  subduea  by  some  sweet  Influence,— 
And  potent  is  she  ttiough  lo  meek  the  Eve- 
Down  sinketh  wearied  the  old  Ocean 
Inwnfibly  into  a  solemn  calm,— 
And  all  along  that  ancient  burial-ground, 
(Its  kirk  is  gone.)  that  seemcth  now  to  laid 
Its  own  trtemal.  quiet  to  the  waves. 
Restless  no  more,  into  a  perfect  pcaee 
Lolling  and  luird  at  last,  while  drop  the  airs 
Away  as  they  were  dead,  the  first  risen  star 
Beholds  that  lovely  Archipvlsgo, 
All  sbadow'd  there  as  in  a  spiritual  world, 
Where  time's  mutations  shsli  come  never  more  !* 

*'  These  lines  describe  but  one  of  innu- 


to  some  old  forest.  Beyond,  the  opening  in 
the  sky  seems  to  lead  into  another  region, 
and  it  does  so ;  for  we  have  gone  that  way^ 
past  some  small  lochs,  across>a  wide  wilder- 
ness, with  mountains  on  all  sides,  and  de- 
scended on  Loch  Treag, 

'  Aloch  whom  there  sre  nmie  to  praise. 
And  very  few  to  love,' 

but  overflowing  in  our  memory  with  all 
pleasantest  images  of  pastoral  contentment 
and  peace. 

"  Loch  Etive,  between  the  ferries  of  Con- 
nel  and  Bunawe,  has  been  seen  by  almost 
all  who  have  visited  the  Highlands — but 
very  imperfectly ;  to  know  what  it  is  you 
must  row  or  sail  up  it,  for  the  banks  on 
both  sides  are  often  richly  wooded,  assume 
many  fine  forms,  and  are  frequently  well 
embayed,  while  the  expanse  of  water  is  suf- 
ficiently wide  to  allow  you  from  its  centre 
to  command  a  view  of  many  of  the  distant 
heights.  But  above  Bunawe  it  is  not  like 
the  same  loch.  For  a  couple  of  miles  it  is 
not  wide,  and  it  is  so  darkened  by  enormous 
shadows  that  it  looks  even  less  like  a  strait 
than  a  gul^huge  overhanging  rocks  on 
both  sides  ascending  high,  and  yet  felt  to 
belong  but  to  the  bases  of  mountains  that 
sloping  far  back  have  their  summits  among 


menUe  lochs  that  owe  their  greatest  charm  clouds  of  their  own  in  another  region  of  the 
to  the  sea.  It  is  indeed  one  of  thoae  on  which  sky.     Yet  are  they  not  all  horrid  ;  for  no- 
Natnre  has  lavished  all  her  infinite  varieties  where  else  is  there  such  lofiky  heather — it 
of  loveliness :  but  Loch  Leven  is  scarcely  seems  a  ^ild  sqrt  of  brushwood ;  tall  trees 
lean  £sir,  and  perhape  grander ;  and  there  is  flourish,  single  or  in  groves,  chiefly  birches, 
mntehlos  magnifieence  about  Loch  Etive.  with  now  and  then  an  oak — and  they  are  in 
AU  round  about  Ballahulish  and  Inverco  their  youth  or  their  prime — and  even  the 
the  aooiery  of  Loch  Leven  is  the  sweetest  prodigious  trunks,  some  of  which  have  been 
ever  seen  overshadowed  by  such  mountaina ;  dead   for  centuries,  are   not  all  dead,  but 
the  deeper  their  gloom,   the  brighter  ita  shoot  from  their  knotted  rhind  symptoms  of 
lustre ;  in  all  weathers  it  wears  a  cheerful  life  inextingnishsble  by  time  and  tempest, 
smile ;  and  often  while  np  among  the  rocks  Out  of  this  gulf  we  emerge  into  the  Upper 
the  tall  trees  are  tossing  in  the  storm,  the  Loch,  and  ita  amplitude  sustains  the  majesty 
heart  of  the  woods  beneath  is  calm,  and  the  of  the  mountains,  all  of  the  highest  order, 
vivid  fields  they  shelter  look  as  if  they  atill  and  seen  from  their  feet   to  their  crests. 
enioyed  the  sim.  Nor  doses  the- beauty  4hcre,  Cruachan  wears  the  crown,  and  reigns  over 
but  even  animates  the  entrance  into  that  them  all — king  at  once  of  Loch  Etive  and 
dreadful  glen — Glenco.     AU  the  way   up  of    Loch   Awe.        But  Buachaille    Etive, 
its  river.  Loch  Leven  would  be  fair,  were  it  though  afar  ofi^.  Is  still  a  giant,  and  in  some 
only  for  her  hanging  woods.     But  though  lights  comes  forwards,  bringing  with  him 
the  glen  narrows,  it  still  continues  broad,  the  Black  Mount  and  its  dependents,  so  that 
and   there  are  green  plains  between  her  they  all  seem  to  belong  to  this  most  mag- 
waters  and  the  mountains,  on  which  stately  nificent  of  all  HighUmd  lochs.     '  I  know 
trecf  ttaad  ringle^  uid  thero  ia  ample  room  sot,*  taya  Maccullochi  <  that  Loch  £tiYi 
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could  bear  tn  ornameot  without  an  infringe* 
ment  on  that  aspect  of  solitary  vastness 
which  it  presents  throughout.  Kor  i« 
there  one.  The  rocka  and  bays  on  the 
ahore,  which  might  elsewhere  attract  at« 
tention,  are  here  swallowed  up  in  the  en* 
ormous  dimensions  of  the  sarrounding 
mountains,  and  the  wide  and  ample  expanse 
of  the  lake.  A  solitary  house,  here  fearfully 
solitary,  situated  far  up  in  Glen  Etive,  ia 
only  visible  when  at  the  upper  extremity ; 
and  if  there  be  a  tree,  as  there  are  in  a  few 
places  on  the  shore,  it  ia  unseen;  extin- 
guished as  if  it  were  a  humble  mountain 
flower,  by  the  universal  magnitude  around.* 
This  is  findy  felt  and  expressed ;  but  even 
on  the  shores  of  Loch  Etive  there  is  much 
of  the  beautiful ;  Ardmatty  smiles  with  its 
meadows,  and  woods, .  and  bay,  and  silvan 
stream  ;  other  sunny  nooks  repose  amoi^  the 
grey  granite  masses  «  the  colouring  of  the 
baoJu  and  braes  ia  often  bright ;  several  houses 
or  huts  become  visible  no  long  way  up  the 
glen ;  and  though  that  long  hollow— half  a 
day*8  journey-— till  you  reach  the  wild  road 
between  Invernran  and  King'a  House — lies 
in  gloom,  yet  the  hillsides  are  cheerful,  and 
you  delight  in  the  greensward,  wide  and 
rock-broken,  should  you  ascend  the  passes 
that  lead  into  Glencreran  or  Gleoco.  But 
to  feel  the  full  power  of  Glen  £tiv6  yon 
must  walk  up  it  till  it  ceases  to  be  a  glen* 
When  in  the  middle  of  the  moor,  you  see  far 
off  a  solitary  dwelling  indeed— -perhaps  the 
loneliest  house  in  all  the  Highlands— «nd  the 
solitude  is  made  fwofounder,  as  you  pass  by, 
by  the  voice  of  a  cataract,  hidden  in  an 
awful  chaam,  bridged  by  two  or  three  stems 
of  trees,  along  which  the  red-deer  might 
fear  to  venture — but  we  have  seen  them  and 
the  deerhounds  glide  over  it,  followed  by 
other  fearless  feet,  when  far  and  wide  the 
Forest  of  Dalnen  was  echoing  to  the  hun- 
ter's horn." 

The  "  Remaiin  "  dose  with  a  few 
words  on  the  character  and  life  of 
the  people. 

"  We  have  now  brought  our  remarka  on 
the  scenery  of  the  Highlands  to  a  close,  and 
would  fain  have  said  a  few  worda  on  the 
f&aracter  and  life  of  the  people ;  but  are 
precluded  from  even  touching  on  that  most 
interesting  siidijeet.  It  is  impoauUe  that  the 
minds  of  traveUers  through  those  wonderfnl 
regions,  can  be  ao  occupied  with  the  eoB- 
templatiom  of  mere  inanimate  natwre,  as  not 
to  give  many  a  thought  to  their  inhabitants, 
now  and  in  the  olden  time.  Indeed,  withont 
auoh  thoughts,  they  would  ofiten  seem  to  be 
but  blank  and  barren  wiUemeaeea,  in  which 
^e  hMTt  would  languish,  and  imagination 
itself  reooil ;   but  they  cannot  long  be  so 
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sive  tracts,  and  therefore  at  times  felt  to  be 
too  dreary  even  for  moods  that  for  a  while 
enjoyed  the  absence  of  all  that  might  tell  of 
human  life,  yet  symptoms  and  tracea  of 
human  life  are  noticeable  to  the  instructed 
eye  almost  every  where,  and  in  them  ofien 
lies  the  spell  that  charms  us,  even  while  we 
think  that  we  are  wholly  delivered  up  to  the 
influence  of  *'  dead  insensate  things."  None 
will  visit  the  Highlands  without  having  aome 
knowledge  of  their  hiatory  ;  and  the  changes 
that  have  long  been  taking  place  in  the 
condition  of  the  people  will  be  affectingly 
recognised  wherever  tiiey  go,  in  spite  eveu 
of  what  might  have  appeared  the  insuperable 
barriers  oi  nature. 

**  We  love  the  people  too  well  to  praise 
theni>— we  have  had  too  heartfelt  experience 
of  their  virtues.  In  castle,  hall,  house, 
manse,  hut,  hovel,  shieting-*on  mountain 
and  moor,  we  have  known,  without  having 
to  study  their  dharaeter.  It  manifssts  itself 
in  their  manners,  and  in  their  whole  frame 
of  life.  They  are  now,  aa  they  ever  were, 
affectionate,  faithful,  and  fearless ;  and  far 
more  delightful  surely  it  is  to  see  auch 
qualities  in  all  their  pristine  strei^^tli— -for 
civilisation  has  not  weakened,  nor  ever  will 
weaken  them — without  that  alloy  of  fierce- 
ness and  ferocity  which  was  inseparable 
from  them  in  the  turbulence  of  feudal  times. 
They  are  now  indeed  a  peaceful  people; 
severe  as  are  the  hardshipa  of  their  condi- 
tion, they  are,  in  the  main  eontented  with 
it ;  and  nothing  short  of  necessity  can  dis- 
sever them  from  their  dear  mountaana.  We 
devoutly  trust  that  tiiere  need  be  no  more 
forced  emigration— that  henceforth  it  will 
be  free^at  tike  option  of  die  adventarons 
— and  that  all  who  will,  when  the  day 
Cometh,  may  be  gathered  to  their  fiidiers,  in 
the  land  that  gave  them  birth.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done  not  only  to  rdieve  but  en- 
lighten ;  yet  Christian  benevolenoe  has  not 
been  forgetful  of  their  wants ;  a^oda  and 
churdies  are  arising  in  remote  plaoea ;  and 
tiiat  they  areingood  tratharelagiooa  aa  well 
aa  a  moral  people  is  proved  by  the  passionate 
eameatness  with  which,  in  their  worst  deeti- 
tntiion,  they  embraoe  every  offsr  of  instnsc- 
tion  in  Ae  knowledge  that  leads  to  everlast- 
ing life.  The  blessing  of  heaven  will  lie  on 
all  audi  missifflBs  aa  these  and  the  time  will 
ceme  when  we  diali  be  able  to  coatemj^te, 
without  any  pain,  the  oonditioa  of  a  race 
who,  te  use  the  noMe  language  ef  ene^ 
though  often  seomfbl  and  aarcaatie  over- 
much, yet  at  heart  their  friend,  '  almoet  in 
an  hour  subsided  into  peace  and  virtue,  re- 
taining their  places,  their  possessions,  their 
duefs,  their  songs,  Iheir  traditions,  tiieir  au- 
perstitiens,  and  peculiar  nsagea ;  even  tiiat 
language  and  those  reoelleetiona  which 
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the  truth  is^  that  very  few  Scots- 
men—Lowlanders  we  mean— have 
seen  some  of  the  lochs  delineat- 
ed In  this  comprehensive  work— 
and  he  who  can  say  that  he  is  con- 
Tersant   with    the  scenery    of  the 

greater  number  of  them  must  be  in 
eart  even  one  of  the  very  Gael.   Mr 
Fleminff»  from  whose  pictures  the 
engravmga  are  made,  is  an  artist  of 
established  reputation ;  his  spirit  is 
thoroughly  embued  with  a  love  of 
Highland  scenery  ;    and    in   that 
combination  of  feeling,   taste,  and 
Of  the  Work  itself,  to  which  the    judgment,  necessarj  to  guide  aright 
"Remarks  on  the  Scenery  of  the    in  die  selection   of  views,  in  the 
Highlands  "  are  an  introduction,  the    midst  of  all  that  is  wonderful  and 
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Thej  retained  even  their  pride,  and  they 
retained  their  contempt  of  those  who  im- 
posed that  order  on  them,  and  etill  they  aet- 
tled  into  a  state  of  obedience  to  that  govern* 
ment,  of  which  the  world  pr«ducea  n«  other 
instance !  It  ia  a  splendid  moral  phenome- 
non ;  and  reflects  a  lustre  on  the  Highland 
character,  whether  of  the  ckiefii  or  the  pea. 
pie,  whid&  extinguishes  all  past  fiiults,  and 
which  aMnea  for  what  little  renHuaa  to  Im 
amended.  A  peculiar  polttictl  aituatioa  waa 
the  eauae  of  Uieir  fsulta;  and  that  which 
swept  awmy  the  eanse,  haa  randertdthe  aitelB 
a  tale  of  other  timet.' " 


best  judges  of  art  in  Scotland  hkve 
spoken  wiUi  the  higheit  praise.  We, 
who  have  seen  every  loch  therein 
represented,  have  lived  for  weeks  on 


wild,  we  know  not  by  whom  he 
is  excelled  among  our  living 
painters.  The  engraver — Mr  Swan 
—has   done  his   work   well,   and 


the  iMmks  of  many  of  them,  and  of    the    letter  -  press    bv    Mr    Leigh- 
ton  is  excellent  —  far  superior  in 


by  far  the  greater  number  have  been 
no  unfrequent  visitors,  are  entitled 
to  aay  that  in  no  other  publication 
can  be  found  such  faithful  delinea* 
tiona  of  their  characteristic  beau- 
ties, and  that  it  is  worth  ail  other 
guides  put  together  to  Southeraa 
on  «  tour  through  the  North.  Many 
lochs  are  here  shown,  of  whose 
very  existence  they  have  never 
heard;  yet  some  of  the  moat  inter- 
esting of  them,  so  far  from  being 
**  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible 
by  shepherds  trod,"  lie  within  reach 
of  «  few  hours'  deviation  from  the 
high-road,  along  which  the  unac- 
<f  uainted  stranger  is  rattling  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  impatient 
to  reacli  the  region  in  which  he  is  to 
lift  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes  in 
astonishment  at  the  sublimet    But 


every  respect  to  what  ordinarily 
accompanies  the  best  works  of  Art 
The  success  of  **  Swan's  Views  of 
the  Lakes  of  Scotland  "  has  already 
been  equal  to  its  deserts— and  we 
are  glad  to  know  that,  while  the 
BulMcribers  to  this  second  edition 
are  numerous,  its  sale  is  extending 
widely  beyond  that  list,  and  that  the 
volume  composed  of  sixteen  num- 
bers, containing  not  fewer  than  sixty 
characteristic  illustrations  of  the 
most  deliffhtful  scenery  of  Scotland, 
is  now  lying  on  many  a  table,  and 
when  shelved  Is  sure  to  be  often 
taken  down,  and  exhibited  to  eyes 
on  fire  with  impatience  to  behold 
the  realities  of  which  these  are  such 
happy  representations. 
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PARIS  MORNINGS  ON  THB  LEFT  BANK  OP  THE  SEINE. 
B'en  RaddUfc't  Doeton  tnytlJSni  to  Fnnee  ** 

POFB. 

1.  The  Sorbonne  op  1885. 

Jotffi'oi.^^St  Marc  GirareUn^r^Geruigez,~^Magnin.--^Lacretelle,^Blainville.'^ 
Pouilict.—»MirbeL~-^  nenar(L'^Dmuu,'-^Amp^,^^Lerminhier. 


I  SHOULD  indeed  be  sorry,  now  that 
summer  and  leisure  haTe  arrived,  if 
amidst  the  numberless  attractions  of 
the  right  banlc  of  the  metropolitan 
river,  which  is  decidedly  the  wrong 
one  to  the  student^  I  had  continued 
to  talce  lingering  and  seductive 
breakfasts^on  the  Boulevard  Italien^ 
and  had  indolently  foregone  the 
more  solid  attractions  of  that  only 


too  distant  Sorbonne,  of  which,whi]e 
the  name  is  as  familiar  in  England 
as  that  of  the  capital  itself,  the  func- 
tions, as  they  are  at  present  exer- 
cised, are  almost  utterly  unknown.* 
Hail  venerable  precincts  I  Where 
after  the  pursuit  of  more  important 
attainments  has  been  followed  up, 
during  a  long  succession  of  unre- 
grettea  hours,  the  fatigue  of  mind 


*  The  Sorbonne,  which  derives  its  name  from  Its  foander,  Robert  de  Sorbonne, 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  Its  history  is  somewhat  singular.  St 
Louis,  the  then  king  of  France,  originally  destined  the  site  where  it  stands  for  a 
convent  of  nuns,  but  being  informed  by  Robert  of  Sorbonne  (aumonier  et  confesseur  du 
Toi)  of  the  peril  of  having  a  nunnery  in  such  a  situation,  he  determines,  at  tho 
suggestion  of  the  said  *'  delectus  cUricus  Magister  Robertua  de  Sorbond,**  to  alter  his 
original  plan,  and  to  found  a  charity,  </  ad  opus  Congregationis  paupentm  MagistrO' 
rvLMt  Parisiensis,  in  Theologia  Studentium,'*  which  was  commenced  with  zeal,  and 
terminated  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  Now,  says  the  chronicler,  as 
Robert  de  Sorbonne  not  only  paid  the  whole  expenses  for  rearing  this  pious  edifice, 
but  furnished  most  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  (for,  except  the  house  of  *'  John 
of  Orleans,  and  the  stables  of  Pierre  Poncelare,"  it  was  purchased  by  him),  therefore 
It  is  justly  called  after  his  name;  and  St  Louis,  in  a  tablet  still  existing  in  MDC.XIl., 
causes  the  inscription  to  be  so  worded  as  to  denote  his  sense  of  the  Justice  of  pablio 
opinion  ;  Ludovic  Rex  Franc,  sub  quo  (not  a  quo)  fundatafuit  Domus  Sori>ona.  Im« 
mediately  on  the  site  of  the  present  edifice  (which  supplants  the  old  one),  it  is  said  that 
there  stood  formerly  the  house  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  while  others  affirm  that  the 
present  H6td  de  Clnny,  so  interesting  to  the  curious  in  ancient  remains  of  all  kinds, 
was  the  habitation  of  that  celebrated  personage.  M.  de  Sommerard,  however.  Its 
present  very  ingenious  and  learned  possessor,  who  has  spent  an  immense  sum  in 
furnishing  his  rooms  with  records  of  the  olden  time,  and  who  would  be  glad  to  have 
lodged  even  an  apostate  of  that  age,  is  of  opinion  that  the  site  in  question  is  indeed  very 
near  his  bouse,  but  not  exactly  within  his  walls— the  Sorbonne  not  being  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  H6tel  de  Cluny  :  we  cannot,  therefore,  be  far  wrong  on  whichever  of  these  two 
litigated  spots  we  may  choose  to  reconstruct  these  "  Thermod  Casarh.**  The  H6cel 
de  Cluny  itself  was  called  the  **  Palais  des  Thermes**  till  the  middle  of  the  Hth 
century,  which  would  inoline  us  to  adopt  it  as  the  true  predecessor  of  the  palace  in 
question.  The  street  in  which  the  Sorbonne  stands,  in  the  year  1138  (Lonla  the 
young  or  7th  being  king)  was  surrounded  by  very  productive  vineyards ;  it  became, 
a  century  later,  so  infamous  for  its  assassinations,  that  It  was  called  '*  Rve  coupe  gorge" 
or  coiqye  gueuU ;  and  in  St  Louis*  time,  the  students  were  permitted  "  k  poeer  de 
grandet  portea,  aux  deux  bouts  d'icelle  rue  et  les  fermer  de  nuiet,**  This  seat  of 
learning  was  scarcely  completed  when  it  had  nearly  failed  for  want  of  means ;  but 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  these  pauperes  magisiri  soon  became  rich, 
and  "  Abb^s,  Prieurs,  Doctenrs,  and  others  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Christendom 
to  the  great  palace  of  casuistry  ! 


'*  Then  mother  church  did  mightily  prevail. 
And  parcelled  out  her  Bible  by  reuil." 


And  the  nest  of  disputantp,  who  used  to  dispute  from  sunrise  till  saoset,  becam« 
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maybe  delightfallf  relieved  by  ano- 
ther direction  of  its  faculties ;  and 
the  charmB  of  eloquence,  of  poetry, 
and  of  taste,  constitute  the  best  dS' 
lassemeni  to  the  student  avaricious 
of  bis  dme.  Long  hence  will  my 
thoughts  eratefuiiy  revert  to  days 
most  profitably  and  cheerfully  con- 
sumed within  your  vast  enclosures^ 
sod  dedicated  to  your  multifarious 
pursuits  I 

Hail !  too,  old  Slate  of  Rimorgne  ! 
what  changes  in  the  face  of  science 
have  been  represented  on  your  face. 
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since  you  were  first  brought  from 
your  dark  cold  bed,  with  marie  for 
a  mattrass,  and  red  sand-stone  for 
a  counterpane!  Many  a  learned 
conjecture  respecting  your  own  bo* 
dily  formation  has  been  hazarded 
in  your  very  presence ;  yourself  the 
theme  of  discussions,  on  which  your 
own  revelations  would  have  been 
conclusii'e,  had  nature  permitted  the 
unfolding  of  subterranean'  secrets. 
An  unnatural  conspiracy,  truly, 
was  that  of  brother  minerals,  char- 
coal, sulphur,  and  nitre,  which  be- 


missiooarics  all  over  the  world.    Francis  MaroDlas,  in  1268,  baring  been  the  first  to 
set  the  example  of  vrrangling  about  texts,  councils,  and  diets. 

In  1268,  the  amiable  Pope  Clement  the  IV.th  concludes  his  ''confirmation  of  the 
college  privileges  In  a  bull,  dated  from  Viterbo,  and  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  Latin  in 
wbicii  it  is  couched,  to  say  nothing  of  the  profane  anticlimax  with  which  it  concludes 
—as  if  Popes  were  only  created  to  malce  bulls.  '*  Si  quis  autem  hsec  (mandata  sc.) 
confringere  re)  attemptare  prsesumpserit,  indignationem  omnipotentis  Dei,  £t  !  beato~ 
rum  Petri  et  Pkinli  Apostolorum,  se  noverik  ihcursurum.**  A  few  years  afterwards  he 
is  more  liberal  '*  nous  octroyons  (we  grant)  aux  Sorbonistea,  k  leur  reception,  pUni^e 
iadtdgeMce  de  tous  Uur  pichh :  et  d'autant  a  leur  deeds."  In  1606  the  grand  master 
and  knights  of  Malta  send  the  Virgin  Saint  Euphemia  to  the  Sorbonne— -not  of 
eeane  for  theological  instruction — and,  says  the  chronicler,  when  her  arrival  was 
expected,  **  lea  Seigneurs,  les  Prieurs,  et  les  Docteurs  du  diet  college  de  Sorbonne 
estana  advertes  de  la  venue  de  ce  heau  joy  an,  ont  est^e  solennelement  en  procession, 
le  qacrir,  banians  avec  grande  melodies  et  chemlnant  avec  nn  bel  ordre.'*  The  foU 
lowing  verses  are  perhaps  rather  scarce  than  good,  but  they  show  better  than  mere 
proee  the  apirit  of  the  times,  and  are  unique  probably  in  showing  ns  bow  hoods  and 
cowls  figure  in  Latin  hexameters.  They  are  from  a  poem  entitled  LuUtia,  by  a  Mr 
de  Boteraya,  and  are  at  least  two  oenturies  old. 

"  Urania !  alma  soror !  quae  nostl  arcana  Deorum 
Aonidas  inter  comites,  qoao  casta  sacerdos, 
Die  mlhi,  velteribus  niveis  circumdata  cervix, 
Est  quibus,  atrati  qui  longo  in  Syrmate  ? — et  istl 
Veste  pares,  pro  velleribus  queis  tessera  panni 
Fendula  Isevo  bumero  ?  Sophia  cselestis  et  altie 
Consda  gens,  Divum  interpres,  fldeique  magistra, 
Lingua  pugnaces  quidquid  divinus  Aquinas, 
Scolus,  et  arguto  oertarunt  dogmata  aouti 
Exagitant ;  statuunt  credenda,  et  prava  reueUunt 
In  nova  sectarum  dellria,  legis  avits 
Athlete  fons,  quorum  inclinata  resurgit 
Religio  fulcrls,  prisco-que  fit  inclyta  cultu  ; 
Quo  Sacra  avita,  lacu  non  sunt  submersa  Lemano, 
Soeresis  et  quod  victa  gemit,  centum  arcta  catenis 
Sunt  inrlcta  tui,  Celebris  (Sorbona  !}  triumph i !  ** 

But  a  full  century  before  the  Institution  of  the  Sorbonne,  Paris  was  already  an 
admirable  school  for  instruction.  I  am  indebted  to  Rigordius  for  the  following 
interesting  summary  of  the  state  of  learning  and  science  in  those  days.  He  says,  '*  In 
diebus  ilils  studium  literarum  florebat  Parlsils,  nee  legimus  tantum  aliquando  fuisse 
•ebolarium  frequentiam  Athems  vel  ^gypto,  vel  in  qu&-IIbet  parte  mundl,  quanta 
locum  pradictum  stodendi  gratia  incolebat ;  '*  and  this,  he  says,  was  not  owing  to 
Philip  the  Second's  love  of  the  arts,  but  to  the  amoenity  of  Paris  itself,  while  the 
advantages  it  held  out  made  others  flock  to  it  from  all  quarters.  "  Cum  In  hoc 
oobiliasima  clritate,  non  mode  de  trivio  et  quadrivio,  verum  de  qusB^tionibus  juris 
canonici  et  eivilis,  et  de  ea  facuitate  quas  de  sanandis  corporibus,  et  sanitatibus  con- 
aervmndls  icripta  est,  plena  et  perfecta  invenlretur  doctrina :  ferventlori  tamen  desi« 
dario  saeram  paginamt  et  quatUoms  iheoiogieat  doeebantur.*' 
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tmed  you  Joto  the  power  of  man, 
and  bl^w  up  your  ^arly  attachments  I 
\Vhat  has  not  been  dared  and  done 
in  those  quartiert  bruyans  of  Paris, 
from  which  the  river  happily  divides 
us,  most  venerable  Scbistus,  since 
you  were  0rst  smoothed  and  squared, 
mounted  apd  framed?  All  that 
Blainville  quietly  imparts,  or  Mir- 
bel  more  strikingly  exhibits,  has 
been  confided  to  you !  Where  be  the 
mysteries  that  you  have  not  as- 
sisted to  simplify?  How  oft  has 
the  niiusformativus  of  animal,  vegeta- 
ble, and  mineral  e;Kistence  been  can- 
vassed on  your  impartial  square? 
How  often  has  your  intelligent  pan- 
nel  telegraphed  to  the  distant  benches 
of  the  large  audience,  not  only  all 
the  discoveries,  but  all  the  pseudo- 
Eurekas  of  the  learned  ?  The  hand 
of  a  Cuvier  has  lately  swept  over 

Jour  plane !  the  creative  touch  of  a 
ussieu  has  made  fair  flowers' spring 
up  from  your  unpromising  soil, 
amidst  the  winds  of  March!  Myriads 
of  insects,  marshalled  by  St  Hilaire, 
have  crept  over  your  tableau  vivant  t 
fishes  have  I  seen,  how  often  I  in 
Itil  (he  audacity  of  tail  and  fin, 
sporting  upon  your  black  sea  I  Here 
the  mountain  has  been  bidden  to 
rise  by  some  daring  geologist;  there 
the  continent  has  been  abridged  by 
encroaching  waters; — sponged  away 
while  he  yet  spake  I  Uooieta  have 
displayed  their  streaming  banners^ 
and  clustering  stars  have  sown 
their  galaxy  on  that  dark  firmament  I 
"^OT  is  there,  in  fine,  any  thing  sus- 
ceptible either  of  exhibition  or  of  de- 
monstration, of  diagram  or  picture, 
which  has  not  furnished  its  contri- 
bution, and  been  octroyed  on  that 
most  fertile  field,  which  produces, 
often  on  one  day,  its  triple  and 
quadruple  harvests. 

The  Physician,  it  is  said,  has  two 
strings  to  his  bow  |   two  powerful 


means  of  exciting  the  *'  economy," 
so  has  the  Orator ;  and  even  as  the 
latric  man  has  at  his  command  the 
two  very  different  classes  of  tonics 
and  stimulants,  would  the  Orator 
give  energy  to  the  great  *'  centres" 
of  the  psychological  life,  he  will 
address  his  moral  Quina  to  our  no- 
bler powers ;  the  humbler  aim  which 
seeks  not  so  much  to  brace  and  invi- 
gorate our  unresolved  virtue,  as  to 
obtain  a  temporary  advantage,  for 
us  (or  perhaps  over  us),  through 
the  tremulous  chords  of  our  sensi- 
bilities or  passions,  may  be  fulfilled 
by  stimulants  of  a  more  or  less  gene- 
rous and  exalting  nature,  according 
to  the  opulence  or  honesty  of  the 
practitioner  who  employs  them  !  all 
the  eloquence  of  M.  Sorbonne  is  not 
of  the  same  mint  We  have  gold  of 
twenty-two  carats,  and  a  plaguee  of 
scarcely  twelve;  but  the  exhibition  of 
all  mental  energy  is  eloquent, — irre- 
sistibly eloquent  I  St  Marc  Girardin 
is  eloquent — while  his  pleading  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  heart,  reasoncapi- 
tulates  to  his  remonstrance  without 
a  murmur ;  powerful  are  his  ap- 
peals, sincere  those  burstings  forth 
of  impassioned  nature i  Patin  is  elo- 
quent— in  his  unaffected  love  of  the 
Latin  muse,  when  admiration  of  his 
favourite  author  has  warmed  him. 
Lerminhier  is  eloquent — as  he  bursts 
upon  you  like  a  mad  bull,  and, 
fixing  his  menacing  glare  upon  you, 
offers  the  awkward  horns  of  his 
dilemma,  and  seems  determined  to 
toss  you,  whichever  of  them  you  may 
adopt.  (Of  him,  and  of  his  politics, 
I  shall  have  to  speak  in  the  sequel^ 
his  is  the  stimulant  practice,  of  a 
truth  !)  But  far  more  eloquent  than 
all  is  Jouffroi,  when  his  steadfast 
grey  eye  is  seen  gauging,  as  it  were, 
the  profound  depths  of  bis  yet  unut- 
tered  thought. 


JOCFFROI. 


To  some  persons  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  envy  even  their  most  enviable 
fift — that  of  mental  superiority;  and 
ouffroi  bears  his  enormous  strength 
so  meekly  that  he  should  be  a 
stranger,  if  any  can  be  such,  to  that 
almost  inevitable  abatement  of  the 
delights  of  fame.  That  the  confess- 
edly and  consciously  w^9k  phould 


cling  to  him  for  support,  is  well  and 
natural ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that 

giracies  are  for  ever  committed  on 
is  intellectual  treasures,  as  if  that 
**  alienm  incumbere  faw<B^*  which  is 
wretched  every  where,  were  not 
here  particularly  so.  Some,  I  am 
informed,  go  about  and  ungenerous- 
ly teach  aa  their  own  the  very  doo» 
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trioM  or  speealatioiiB  they  have  but  foreheads—those   august  temples, 

juat  acquired  from  him,  though  they  worthy  of  the  Grecian  chisel,  or  of 

had  only  to  have  entered  a  next  door  the  noblest  easels  of  Venice  or  Bo« 

clasa-room  to  have  learnt  that  the  logna ! 

Sepia,  cruising  in  perfect  security,  Jouffroi's  merits  as  a  meta- 
as  he  thinks,  In  that  boat  without  an  physician  are  deservedly  held  in 
owner,  which  the  careless  Nautilus  the  highest  estimation  throughout 
has  left  awhile  defenceless,  roust  France.  Cousin,  who  could  alone, 
himself  abandon  the  graceful  conch,  perhaps,  of  living  writers,  sus- 
when  assaulted  by  a  stronger  pirate,  tain  the  contest  with  him,  may  be 
under  an  equally  predatory  banner,  more  subtle,  but  he  is  not  so  com- 
Let  some  pretend  that  talent  is  chief-  prehensive,  nor  so  clear.  '  Laro- 
ly  announced  by  the  rays  which  miguifere  and  Lerminhier  are  as  po- 
emanate  from  dark  and  penetrating  pular  as  an  unpopular  subject  per- 
eyes  I  The  ancients  knew  better,  mits ;  Beauvais  and  even  Maugraa 
when  they  endowed  the  very  God-  may  still  be  read  with  advantage, 
desa  of  Wisdom  with  light  ones  but  Jouffroi  appears  to  be  the  first 
(albeit  we  may  not  pretend  to  settle  to  have  given  a  system  of  which  the 
how  much  of  green  and  how  much  base  is  solid,  the  details  elegantiy 
of  grey  there  ffo  to  the  epithet  of  harmonious,  and  the  unity  complete, 
ykmvMmwti);  and  Certain  it  is,  that  on  It  may  not  be  safe  to  recommend 
Jouffroi,  together  with  so  large  4  books,  as  ourselves  are  not  prone  to 
portion  of  her  wisdom,  the  Lutetian  read  books  recommended,  but  we 
Minerva  has  conferred,  in  further  seldom  omit  to  exhort  our  particular 
testimonialofherfavour,  eyes  which  friends  to  undertake  the  perusal  of 
cannot  be  very  unlike  her  pwn,  since  this  eminent  man's  book  on  the  Droit 
the  Hoyneric  epithet  is  perfectly  ap-  Naturel,  or  rule  of  human  conduct) 
plicable  to  them.  More  searching  in  the  first  volume  of  which,  arvvidgt 
•yes  indeed  one  has  often  seen,  than  much  original  observaUop.,  will  be 
those  we  celebrate;  they  are  not  found  an  admirable  eicposition  of  the 
scarce  in  whatever  places  of  orien-  profound  and  difficult  doctrines  of 
tai  or  of  occidental  barter  men  as-  Spinosa,  which  no  one  that  we  are 
semble  to  take  legitimate  advantage  aware  of,  had  yet  rendered  even  Intel* 
of  each  other's  passions  or  necessi-  ligible.  Here,  too,  the  refutation  of  the 
ties.  His  own  colleague  St  Marc  severfd  systems,  of  necessity,  of  mys- 
Girardin  haib  eyes  of  more  viva-  ticisra,  pantheism,  and  scepticism 
city;  our  friend  Dr  W-*— •  pos-  (which,  to  use  a  medical  term,  in- 
aesses  two  organs  of  a  more  interro*  osculate^  and  lead  at  last  to  the 
gating  ch«|racter — the  mere  qualities  same  result— that  man  cannot  be  ap 
of  brilliancy,  vivacity,  and  mobility  accountable  agent),  is  so  convin* 
are  nowhere  particularly  scarce;  cingly  given,  as  to  make  one  re^ 
but  eyea  such  as  Jouffroi*s  have  we  gret  that  such  clumsy  expositions  as 
Farely  looked  upon-^beaming  with  those  hitherto  promulgated  should 
BO  sure  a  promise  of  intellectual  have  sated,  and  perhaps  permanent* 
light — so  evidently  the  emissaries  of  ly  silenced,  public  curiosity.  Hovr 
mind  I — and  then  that  clear,  chaste,  truly,  the  one  in  his  poetry,  the 
passioBless  utterance,  so  efficacious  other  in  his  metaphysics,  are  Jouf«* 
in  compelling  an  attention  which  it  froi  and  De  Lamartine  practical 
so  richly  and  so  certainly  rewards  I  writers,  proceeding  to  the  same 
— that  modulation  so  eminently  fitted  grand  conclusion,  **  that  man  is  born 
fpr  the  philosopher ;  those  tones  so  with  an  intellectual  fitness  to  under- 
tranquil  and  composed  that  the  first  stand  his  destination,  and  with  a 
aenteBcea  of  a  nevv  theme  are  seen-  moral  fitness  to  fulfil  its  purposes.'* 
red  witk  difficulty  I  that  finest  of 


ST  MARO  GIRARDIN* 

Anotiier  of  my  greatest  favottritea,  editor  of  the  Journal  dee  Dibate, 

and  next,!  should  say,  to  Jouffroi,  is  and  the  elegant  writer  of  Travels  in 

St  Marc  Girardin.    He  is  a  member  Germany.  His  modesty,  his  delicate 

of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  raillery,  bis  bursts  of  unaffected  in- 
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8piratioii,wheii8oniefaTOuritethenie  parade.    The  motive,  it  is  howeyer 

is  before  him,  cannot  be  overpraised,  pretended,  was  right—and  confor- 

All  that  we  can  do  is  to  ask  credit  mity  in  indifferent  things  ia  wisdom, 

for  his  extraordinary  eloquence  and  Mandarins  in  co8tume,tne7  might  be 

power,  and  quote  a  few   passaees  not  the  iess  Christians  in  heart.  Ble- 

trom  the  abounding  matter  which  mishes  and  spots,  in  short,  more  or 

he  deals  with.  less  offensive,  abound  in  the  more 

**  Religious  orders  have  always,  recent  history  of  the  Jesuit,  but  on 
gentlemen,  been  the  contrepiedto  the  the  early  part  of  his  career  the  vera^ 
prevailing  passions  or  vices  of  the  cious  historian  will  delight  to  pause, 
times  in  which  they  were  formed,  and  si^h  as  he  girds  himself  for  the 
and  the  founders  of  each  sect  have  task  ot  tracing  the  future  machina« 
shown  sagacity  as  well  as  courage  tlons  of  the  Order,  and  its  sinister 
in  confronting  with  all  their  might,  influence  on  the  politics  of  Europe; 
rather  than  in  temporizing  with,  the  imposing  on  himself,  ere  he  attempt 
prevailing  errors  of  the  age.  Thus,  it,  the  grateful  duty  of  pronouncing 
with  the  barbarians  and  ferocity  of  a  funeral  oration  upon  the  austere 
manners,  upsprung  the  Benedictines  virtue  of  the  first  fathers,  those  holy 
and  mercy  I  When  licentiousness  men  who  mingled  themselves  with 
liad  been  carried  to  an  extreme,  a  the  sorrows,  condescended  to  the 
society  of  monks  arose,  who  preach-  ignorances,  and  chided  the  sins  of 
ed  abstinence,  and  practised  morti-  those  fibres  of  a  state— the  common 
fication  I  In  the  age  of  feudal  people  I  These  were  they  whose 
tyranny  and  oppression,  an  order  of  piety  could  make  converts  out  of 
religious  mendicants  set  an  example  even  actresses,  and  whose  eloquence 
of  voluntary  poverty,  and  proposed  could  find  its  way  into  the  labyrinths 
more  abiding  comforts  and  higher  of  alawyer*Bheart;  these  were  they 
objects  of  ambition  than  are  of  this  who  carried  consolation  into  men's 
world;  while  it  was  reserved  for  dwellings,  and  left  peace  behind  their 
those  latter  days,  when  scepticism  skirts ;  who  strove  to  captivate  the 
and  '  erring  pride'  had  possessed  ear,  that  they  might  mollify  the  heart; 
themselves  of  the  land,  that  Ignatitu  who  broke  down  the  partition  wall 
Loyola  and  the  Jesuits  should  oc-  which  separated  the  poor  from  the 
cupy  the  seat  of  the  scorner,  preach  sympathies  of  the  ricn ;  and  whose 
unlimited  obedience  to  the  authority  exhortations,  reproaches,  entreaties, 
of  the  Church,  and  belief,  without  and  encouragements,  were  address- 
appeal,  in  her  doctrines — so  true  it  ed  alike  to  all."  Some  specimens 
is  that  '  au  nom  du  temporel  on  ne  of  their  pulpit  eloquence  were  quot- 
combat  pas  son  Steele  ; '  and  that  ed,  which*  for  fervour  of  piety,  and 
enduring  and  profitable  conviction  solemnity  of  manner,  cannot  easily 
comes  not  of  mere  confutation."  be  surpassed.    Nor  did  they  scruple 

The  early  history  of  the  Jesuits,  now  and  then  at  extraordinary  things 

as  detailed  to  us,  was  extremely  in-  for  the  sake  of  effect.    A  missionary 

teresting,  and  at  one  period  challen-  was  preachingagainst  worldly  mind- 

ging  our  highest  praise.    **  What  a  ednestf,  but  not  obtaining  the  strict 

contrast,"  said  the  lecturer,  "  is  ex-  attention  which  he  had  expected, 

hibited  between  these  early  and  ad*  he  gave  out  the  concluding  hymn, 

venturous  evangelizers  of  America;  The  released  audience  were  prepa- 

these  frequenters  of  the  pathless  da-  ring  with  alacrity  to  leave  the  cnurdi, 

sert ;  these  unchronicled  and  uncal-  **  Wait,"  said  he,  **  my  friends,  wait 

endered  saints,  submitting,  in  ail  an  instant;   our  way  is  the  aame: 

the  holiness  of  expected  martyrdom,  you  are  in  a  hurry,  I  see,  to  return 

to  perish  obscurely  for  the  interests  chez  vous;  so  am  II  ailoju  ensembleJ* 

of  truth ;  and  those   their  supple.  Then  putting  himself  at  their  head, 

wily,  and  tyrannical  successors,  who  they  follow  on  In  silence,  wondering 

in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  oppressed  what  all  this  might  mean,  till  the 

with  unhesitating  zeal  all  who  dis-  walls  of  the  town  are  left  behind 

sented  from  them  in  opinion,  and  them,  when  suddenly  turning  into 

governed  France  with  a  rod  of  iron,  the  precincts  of  a  large  cemetery,  he 

The    Jesuit   of   those  latter  days,  exclaims,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  **  if  A 

whose  office  it  was  to  teach  humi-  bient  nousvoild  arrives!     Oui,t^est 

lity  to  the  Chinese,  was  unbecom-  le  chez  lui  de  toute  personne  de  cette 

ingly  arrayed  in  silk,  and  a  lover  of  audxtoire  / "    In  a  later  age,  and  of  a 
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Tery  different  father  (Pdre  Letel- 
lier),  does  St  Simonian  write, — '*  We 
sat  at  a  little  table  by  ourselTea,  a 
candle  on  either  side,  which  gave  me 
Ught  enoueh  to  behold  in  his  counte- 
nance the  full  exhibition  of  Jesuiti- 
cal duplicity.  He  spoke  with  dis« 
simulation ;  but  as  I  caught  at  last  a 
glimpse  of  his  schemes,  and  obtained 
the  clue  which  conducted  me  into 
the  labyrinth  of  his  wickedness,  I 
looked  my  Jesuit  in  the  face,  and 
said,  *  Father  Leteliier,  how  old  are 
you  ?*— <  Why  ?'  asked  he  smilingly. 
— *  Because,  monpire,jou  appear  to 
retain  not  only  the  full  vigour  of 
your  mind,  but,  together  with  it,  the 
known  amiability  and  the  philanthro- 
pic  kindness  of  your  heart,  so  much 
beyond  the  usual  period  of  life.' — 
'  lliank  you/  said  he,  gobbling  up  the 
compliment  '  thank  you;  I  am  se« 
venty-four,  and,  thank  Heaven,  never 
was  better  in  my  life.' "  As  to  Car- 
dinal Dubois,  another  of  the  order, 
he,  poor  man,  seems  to  have  been 
l>om  with  that  unfortunate  innate  ten- 
dency to  wrone,  that  nothing  which 
was  right  could  afford  him  pleasure. 
He  was  like  Xenophon's  Menon,  or 
Cicero's  Clodius,  '<  nihil  illi  placebat 
quod  aut  leees  sinunt  aut  per  natu- 
Thtn/as  est ;  or,  like  the  celebrated 
French  duchess — but  let  me  digress 
and    tell    you  the  anecdote.     La 

Duchess  de was  at  her  chateau, 

and  dying  of  viUegiatura ;  her  friends 
strive  severally  to  amuse  her.  One 
of  them  suggests  a  "  battue"  a 
chase  in  the  forest.  **  Je  n'aime  pas 
la  chasse."— *'  Suppose  then  we  get 
up  a  concert." — **  Ah  I  je  n'aime 
pas  la  musique." — "  Shall  we  then 
act  a  play  ?" — *'  Je  n'aime  pas  la 
com6die ;"— and  then,  after  a  pause, 
to  give  piquancy  to  what  was  co- 
ming, "  tifaut  Pavouer  (^ce  ri'eti  done  pas 
mafmde)^  maisje  naime  pat  lesplaiHrs 
innocents  /"  To  return  to  our  hero. 
Cardinal  Dubois'  physique  was  in- 
deed an  index  of  his  mind.  A 
small  weazel-faced  man,  in  whose 
sunk  cheeks  and  little  eyes  all  the 
vices  seemed  to  be  striving  with  such 
frightful  energy  for  the  mastery, 
that  somebody  said  of  him,  when  to 
his  already  episcopal  rank  he  had 
at  lastannexea  the  ambitious  prefix, 
that  to  archbishop  him  was  but 
right ;  for  he  was  already  arch-hy- 
pocrite, arch-liar,  arch-diplomatist, 
and  arch-rogue  I  "  Let  me  say  a  few 
words  to  you,"  said  our  eloquent  lec- 


turer on  another  occasion,  ''about  Ma- 
demoiselle Delaunay.  How  can  I 
praise  her  interesting  memoirs  as 
they  deserve  ?  She  must  have  been 
as  exquisitely  organized  to  receive 
impressions  as  her  active  and  sensi- 
tive mind  was  to  impart  them ;  re- 
sembling that  indefatigable  insect 
who,  sitting  in  the  centre  of  his 
work,  springs  forward  to  the  confines 
of  the  mesh,  if  the  gentlest  zephyr 
touch  but  one  of  its  threads.  As 
words,  however,  like  coin  too  long  in 
circulation,  get  their  original  impress 
effaced,  we  must  not  now  use  the 
word  sentimental  to  express  the  fact 
that  she  was  full  of  sensibility.  Her 
early  patroness,  the  Abbess  de  la 
Rochefoucault,took  a  great  fancy  to 
her  from  a  whimsical  circumstance 
when  she  was  yet  a  child.  The  lap- 
dog  of  the  abbess  being  sick.  Made- 
moiselle Delaunay  had  the  good  or 
ill'  fortune  to  tread  upon  its  toes. 
Of  course  the  favourite  howled,  and 
of  course  the  abbess  reddened.  The 
little  girl  goes  up  with  an  air  of  con- 
trition to  the  dog,  asks  his  pardon, 
and  secures  her  own.  At  length  they 
would  make  a  nun  of  her;  now  every 
body  knows  that  nuns  must  part  with 
their  tresses,  and  she  has  a  beautiful 
head  of  hair  I  This  ornament  she  de- 
termines to  cut  off,  by  way  of  expe- 
riment, before  she  cuts  off  the  world. 
Deprived  of  her  ringlets,  not  a  day 
passes  but  she  misses  and  regrets 
them.  Then  the  reflection  comes, 
*  If  I  take  the  veil,  may  I  not  regret 
that  too  ?  The  hair  will  grow  again, 
but  the  world  and  liberty  renoun- 
ced I  Oh  !  no ;  I  cannot  be  a  nun/ 
An  admirer,  when  first  permitted  to 
walk  home  with  her,  of  course  goes 
the  long  way  round,  but,  in  the  pro- 
gress o?  his  acquaintance,  begins  to 
take  shorter  cuts.  '  Voila*  says  she, 
'  already  his  love  has  diminished,  by 
all  the  difference  between  the  diago- 
nal and  the  two  sides  of  a  parallelo- 
gram ! ' 

'*  When  at  last  well  married,  and 
finding  the  Duchess  de  Marne,  her 
former  mistress,  still  treat  her  en 
fiUe  de  chambre,  she  says  ingenious- 
ly, *  J'ai  trouv6  que  le  mariage 
n'etait  pas  comma  le  bapteme,  11 
n'efface  jamais  des  taches  origin 
naux.' " 

St  Marc  Girardin  is  a  ^reat  admi- 
rer of  Voltaire ;  he  ran  lightly  over 
the  list  of  French  historians  till  he 
came  to  Voltaire,  stopping  only  to 
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obserTe  of  one  of  them  {le  Presto 
dent  Hainault),  that  he  was  **  tant 
aoit  peu  de  philosophe,"  in  order  to 
please  his  age,  and  that  he  never 
could  be  more>  even  though  it  had 
been  to  please  himself.  History, 
according  to  Girardin,  should  be  a 
**  philosophical  recital  of  past  occur- 
rences, but  in  which  the  philosophy 
ought  always  to  be  subordinate:" 
adding,  "that  Voltaire  exhibited  the 
Instinct  of  that  literary  truth  in  the 
highest  degree."  In  his  Charles 
XII.  how  seldom  any  reflections! 
but  what  an  energetic  simplicity  in 
the  story!  How  cordially  did  he 
hate  a  tumid  style!  Bombast  was 
a  balloon  which  he  delighted  to 
pierce,  and  bring  it  down  from  the 
clouds  where  it  was  ostentatiously 
soaring !  In  drawing  a  parallel  be- 
tween Voltaire  and  the  great  French 
historian  of  modern  times,  De  Segur, 
the  conclusion  to  which  he  was  con- 
ducting us  was,  that  S^gur's  chief 
merit  lay  in  the  skill  with  which  he 
painted  events,  while  Voltaire's  con-, 
•isted  in  an  unadorned,  but  felici- 
tous way  of  merely  relating  them ; 
for  instance,  *'  a  disastrous  retreat  is 
described  by  both ;  let  us  compare 
Voltaire's  retreat  of  Charles,  with 
S^gur's  retreat  of  Napoleon  from 


Moscow;" — but  scarcely  had  the 
distinguished  lecturer  essayed  the 
firt>t  sentences  ere  we  observed  hi  a 
lips  quiver,  his  face  glow,  and 
presently  he  absolutely  wept  with 
emotion.  The  effect  upon  his  au- 
dience was  electric.  His  young 
hearers,  accustomed  to  look  up  to 
their  professor  with  respect,  their 
minds  already  exalted  and  their 
hearts  softened  by  his  tones,  joined 
in  an  unusual  burst  of  sympathy; 
and  I  saw  before  me  the  "  si  vis  me 
flere"  of  Horace.  In  a  few  moments 
he  made  a  further  effort  at  compo- 
sure ;  and  you  might  see  the  tremu- 
lous motion  of  the  muscles  of  ex- 
pression ;  the  lips  still  struggling  in 
the  amiable  conflict  between  strong 
feeling  and  self-control.  It  was  in 
vain !  '*  You  see,  gentlemen,  I  can- 
not read  it !  You  see  my  weakness ! 
It  was  my  duty  and  wish  to  dwell  a 
little  upon  S6gur— I  must  dve  it  up 
— but  he  is  not  equal  to  Voltaire 
(again  his  voice  failed^.  *'  Messieurs ! 
c'est  impossible  aue  je  le  Use !  Hsez 
le  chcz  vous  I  Seeur  s'abuse  de  nos 
douleurs!"  and  he  dismissed  his 
class !  I  say  not  that  such  a  scene 
in  a  lecture-room  was  not  eminently 
French,  but  I  attest  that  it  was  any 
thing  but  ineffeQtive* 


0ERU8SBZ. 


Some  men  impel  praise  at  their 
neighbours  as  they  strike  a  racket- 
ball,  that  it  may  be  hit  back  again 
to  them ;  others,  to  whom  it  miffht 
be  uncharitable  to  impute  such  in- 
terested motives,  display  a  genero- 
sity in  this  way  too  large  for  requi- 
tal, and  dispose  of  reputations  which 
they  would  find  it  dimcult  to  secure ! 
a  third  description  of  persons  dis- 
pense their  praise,  as  they  do  every 
thing  else,  apparently  from  the  mere 
love  of  contradiction,  of  the  affecta- 
tion of  singularity.  We  do  not  say 
that  Gerussez  is  of  any  of  these,  but 
we  esteem  the  praise  of  which  he  is 
80  lavish  as  rather  a  clumsy  missile, 
not  particularly  well  aimed,  and 
think  it  may  be  thought,  by  the  un- 
charitable, now  and  then  to  resemble 
the  trading  commodity  alluded  to 
above.  Amongst  the  sins  committed 
by  GeruBsez  against  good  taste,  it  is 
doubtless  one,  that  he  undertakes  to 

%uscitate  some  small  poetical  repu- 
ons,  upon  which  just  sentence 


has  long  ago  been  irrevocably  passed 
and  executed.  The  vanity,  as  well  as 
vainness  of  endeavouring  to  Impart 
even  a  momentary  animation  to  the 
bloodless  manes  of  departed  dunces ! 
What  could  he  or  any  one  accom- 
plish, in  the  way  of  fame,  for  St 
Aimant  ?  St  Aimant  had  been  right- 
eously transfixed  by  the  lance  of  a 
single  line  in  Boileau,and  the  wound 
was  mortal.  It  was  not  to  be  gain- 
sayed  that  St  Aimant  did  present 
the  fishes  looking  out  at  the  win« 
dows  during  the  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea,  and  for  that  single 
treason  to  the  muse  had  he  deserved 
his  fate  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
But  that  was  not  the  only  delin- 
quency of  St  Aimant.  A  whole  har- 
vest of  such  miserable  conceits 
might  be  culled  in  his  works,  each 
sufficient  to  have  swamped  the  fame 
of  a  Milton !  What  I  revive  a  man 
who  makes  a  bird's  throat "  Vendroit 
d'ou  sortent  les  fitts  d* harmotiie  f^* 
who  calls  the  swallow,  in  most  envi- 
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able  paraphrase^  ''le  petit  prccur- 
fteiir  de  la  aaison  plaisaute."    SoDie 
of  these  concetti  may  indeed  be  pretty 
enough  (conceits  generally  are,  and 
in  the  midst  of  docks  and  nettles  you 
may  pluck  a  violet);  but  with  all 
possible  respect  for  Ai.  Gerussez's 
encomiastic  vein,  and  his  own  me- 
rits, we  cannot  desecrate  truth,  or 
say  other  of  St  Aimant  than  that  he 
was  a  cold  coxcomb  in  his  style,  and 
a  French   fop   in  his  attainments. 
Whatl    at  this  time  of   day,  and 
amidst  the  really  brilliant  reputa- 
tions of  the  Hugos  and  the  Lamar- 
tines,  shall  we   endure  the  exhu- 
matioD,  to  the  great  offence  of  our 
nostrils,   of   the   bones  of  a  cer- 
tain or  uncertain  Fire  MoeUe,  and 
be  bored  with  specimens,  forsooth, 
from  some  nee  dum  finitus  Orestes  ; 
or,  aa  the  French  wits  call  it,  his 
poeme  d  tiroirs  f    Did  you  suppose, 
M.  Gerussez,  that  like  his  own  dis- 
embodied spirits,  we  could  sit  it  out 
**  sans  murmure,  sans  lumiire,  et  sans 
bruit  f "      Why  talk  to  us  of  Des- 
marias  and  his  epic  of  Clovis,  which, 
by  some  foul  play,  has  not  verified 
that  author's  modest  prediction  that 
it  would  beat  Homer  and  Virgil  off 
the  field?    Or  is  this  commenda- 
tion not  the  judgment  of  a  critic,  but 
only  the  gratitude  of  a  Frenchman  to 
the   Hterarv  countryman,  who,  not 
less  complacently,  than   seriously, 
traces  the  origin  of  his  and  your  na- 
tion, to  an  Astyanaxy  not  drowned,  as 
incorrectly  stated  by  ancient  autbo* 
rities,  but  a  fugitive  from  the  agitated 
state  of  Greek  and  Trojan  poll  tics  and 
the  bad  vineyards  of  the  Hellespont 
to  petulant  Champagne;  where,  ha- 
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ving  changed  his  name  to  Francon,he 
founded  the  well-built  city  of  another 
Troyes  I  Why,  Scarron  was  surely 
a  more  promising  name — but,  alas  I 
poor  Scarron  t  He  was,  we  were 
told,  to  be  **  liyirement  effleure  ;** 
and  asLaHarpc  had  condescended  to 
think,  and  had  been  discreet  enough 
to  say  of  Milton,  ''qu'il  n'etait  point 
un  homme  vulgaire,"  ev  Tu^f*  ay«^— 
so  Scarron,  the  witty  Scarron,  was 
announced  as  only  not  an  ordinary 
buffoon.  The  field  of  a  microscope 
had  need  be  clear,  that  little  objects 
may  be  seen  distinctly ;  the  lavish- 
ment  of  learned  antiqi^arian  praise 
upon  the  heads  of  the  defunct  imbe- 
cile, can  neither  instruct  nor  gratify. 
Cease,  M.  Gerussez,  to  quote,  if  you 
are  wise,  a  passage  from  Balzac 
against  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
which  may  be  thought  susceptible 
of  more  than  that  single  applica- 
tion. "  His  style  was  so  *  obscureL 
that  while  his  best  friends  could 
extract  from  it  no  very  clear  proofs 
of  his  orthodoxy,  his  worst  ene« 
mies  could  make  no  handle  of  it, 
to  show  his  defection  from  the 
truth.  He  was  a  learned  man ;  but 
unfortunately,  the  elements  of  his 
various  knowledge,  formed  a  hope- 
less chaos  of  the  unarranged,  U)e 
Erecisely  contradictory,  and  the 
opelessly  irreconcilable  t  All  sci- 
ence, and  every  art,  claiming  its 
share  in  the  glories  of  a  style,  the 
most  over-adorned,  the  most  en- 
tangled, the  most  indefinite,  the  least 
intellieible,  that  was  ever  yet  exco- 
gitated to  mystify  sense^  or  to  per« 
plex  enquiry." 


MAONIN. 


Monsieur  Magnin's  lectures  are 
nominally  upon  "foreign  literature," 
but  turn,  in  reality,  chiefly  upon 
middle-age  church  history,  and  are 
perhaps  sufiBciently  interesting  to 
repay  more  attention  than  one  Is 
disposed,  eo  nomine^  to  give  to  them. 
M.  Magnin  is  elderly,  black-haired, 
blear-eyed,  and  does  not  at  once 
fix  your  attention.  His  mole  vision 
declares  him  to  have  been  created 
exprii  for  the  work  of  slow,  but  sure, 
progress,  through  every  syllable  of 
the  longest  MSS.  Amonff  other  out- 
of-the-way  subjects,  one  listens  with 
considerable  interest  to  his  account 


of  the  ancient  lyric  Planctus,  or 
Chants  farcies^  which  gave  origin 
to,  and  immediately  preceded,  those 
dramatic  mysteries  which  the  monks 
used  to  get  up  (a  sort  of  private 
theatricals  greatly  conducing  to  their 
own  amusement  as  well  as  to  the 
edification  of  the  public).  This  kind 
of  lyric  recitative,  in  which  the 
people  joined,  was,  it  seems,  first 
introduced  in  honour  of  the  Proto- 
Martyr  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  fates  of 
other  heroes  of  the  Christian  faith 
were  afterwards  set  to  words  and 
music^  and  constituted  an  early  con- 
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cession  of  the  hierarchy,  from  the 
strict  exemplar  of  devotional  offices 
to  the  nascent  dramatic  taste  of  the 
many.  We  find  in  a  hymn  to  the 
Virgin,  bearing  date  1189,  the  first 
specimen  of  a  change  from  the  lyric 
to  the  theatric  muse;  that  august 
personage  is  introduced  in  colloquy 
with  Gabriel;  the  piece  is  conducted 
in  strophes  and  antistrophes,  aud 
in  a  melange  of  three  languages, 
Latin,  French,  and  Proven9al !  The 
two  earliest  "  mysteries  "  of  which 
the  dates  can  be  assigned,  are  those 
of  the  nativity  and  of  the  wise  and 
foolish  virgins.  In  the  first  act 
the  Virgin  and  the  Sybil  are  on  the 
scene  together !  In  the  second  the 
wise  virgins  speak  French,  and  the 
foalish  ones,  oddly  enough,  talk 
Latin!  After  a  suitable  prologue 
enter  the  unwise  virgins,  chanting 
and  beseeching  their  eager  sister- 
hood to  intercede  for  them ;  *'  the  re« 
frain"  or  burden  of  every  strophe, 
being  **  malheu reuses  ch^tives,  nous 
avons  trop  dermis."  The  answer 
is  a  hard-hearted  one.  "  Go,  get 
your  oil  where  oil  is  to  be  had; 
from  us  ye  shall  have  none."  Fresh 
entreaty  is  met  by  renewed  denial, 
or  an  address  to  the  "  marchand  de 
rhuile,"  which,  it  seems,  is  taken; 
for  there  follows  a  dialogue  between 
the  oilman  and  the  unwise  virgins  I 
The  tradesman,  however,  is  inexo- 
rable ;  he  will  give  them  no  oil,  but 
remits  them  back  to  their  wiser  hister- 
hood ;  and  as  they  are  again  endea- 
vouring to  move  bis  compassion  by 
assuring  him  that  they  have  already* 
tried  that  resource  in  vain,  a  new 
interlocutor  is  introduced  in  the 
person  of  our  Saviour,  and  a  dia- 
logue ensues  between  him  and  the 
oil-merchant ! !  I  The  stanza  changes 
to  a  very  short  metre  (in  order,  no 
doubt,  that  the  words  may  appear 
more  impressive),  but  the  unwise 
virgins  are,  after  all,  in  place  of  the 
piece  ending  happily,  finally  con- 
signed to  their  fate  by  a  chorus  of 
the  wise,  whose  lamps  had  been 
duly  trimmed,  and  who  watched 
for  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom. 
It  is  an  opinion  of  Magnin,  that  an 
accurate  survey  of  the  old  painted 
glass  in  the  windows  of  ecclesiastical 
edifices  would  confirm  any  one,  who 
had  thought  or  read  much  on  the 
subject,  in  the  belief,  that  the  sub- 
jects are  representations  of  scenes 
taken  from  these  sacred  dramas,  just 
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as  they  were  acted  upon  the  more 
solemn  occasions  of  the  Church,  and 
not  ideal  compositions,  or  even  at- 
tempts at  historical  painting,  as 
some  imagine. 

He  read  to  us  the  titles  (it  was 
enough)  of  twenty- four  of  these 
mysteries,  of  which  some,  as  the 
Three  Dead  and  the  Three  Living, 
&C.  &C.,  were  certainly  never  in- 
tended to  seethe  light  at  all ;  though 
we  were  informed  that  pieces  of 
the  same  class  are  shortly  destined 
to  be  dragged  from  their  useful  ob- 
scurity and  submitted  to  antiquarian 
admiration!  We  noted  down  a 
curious  specimen,  which  shows  that 
the  poet  could  sometimes  deviate 
from  Holy  Writ  into  apocryphal  mat« 
ter.  Theophilus,  a  priest,  having  of- 
fended his  bishop,  and  finding  him- 
self persecuted  by  the  brotherhood, 
determines,  for  the  usual  considera- 
tion, to  sell  himself  to  the  great  Mo- 
nopolist !  The  *'  mystery"  then  opens 
with  a  long  monologue  of  the  Apos- 
tate, full  of  blasphemy  and  impiety ; 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  Devil 
himself  makes  his  appearance  in 
form  of  the  serpent.  He  bantera 
Theophilus,  after  the  manner  in 
which  Juvenal  addresses  Nsevolus, 

guts  him  into  better  spirits,  pro- 
uces  the  contract,  which  is  soon 
signed ;  and,  as  is  common  in  such 
cases,  is  accepted  as  valid  and  in- 
ditiputable  by  the  high  contracting 
party,  without  the  formality  of  wit- 
nesses.  Left  alone,TheophiluB  quails, 
feels  very  natural  compunction,  and 
gives  utterance  to  his  alarms  in  a 
sort  of  elegiac  metre,  very  closely 
resembling  a  part  of  the  Cid.  Sub- 
sequently the  Devil  and  Theophilus 
take  a  philosophical  walk,  in  which 
*'  our  hero  "  learns  more  than  could 
do  him  any  ffood.  Thus  primed,  he 
insults  his  oishop  and  persecutes 
the  priesthood,  till  being  shortly 
afterwards  seized  with  final  and 
effectual  remorse  in  the  chapel  of 
Notre  Dame,  the  dignus  vindicc  nodtu 
is  found,  and  loosened  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Virgin,  who,  seeing 
that  the  man  is  in  earnest  in  his 
sorrow,  promises  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  bond  by  which  he  had 
bound  himself  to  Satan  and  restore 
it  to  him,  on  condition,  however, 
that  he  read  his  recantation  openly 
before  the  people,  and  make  a  pub- 
lic confession  of  his  abhorrence  of 
the  enemy  of  manldnd.    That  the 
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*'  mjBteries"  were  always  acted  un-    attached  to  each,  which  is  a  view 
der  cover  Is  proved  by  the  vignette    of  an  interior. 


LACRBTELLB* 


M.  Lacretelle  (the  historian)  may 
be  found  twice  a  weelc  in  his 
chair  at  the  Sorbonne.  When  first 
I  saw  him  he  was  sipping  eau  SU' 
cree  over  "  stoicume**  et  "  les  ver» 
iues  auHiresP 

"  Messieurs  I"— (then  a  lonff  pause, 
during  which  you  might  comfortably 
count  a  hundred) — '*  nous  aliens 
aujourd'hui  -nous  entretenir  de  Plo" 
ton!"  A  second  pause  follows  the 
name  of  this  illustrious  sage,  during 
which  he  looks  round  his  class 
complacently,  like  a  fond  father  con- 
scious of  the  good  things  in  his 
pocket  ere  he  pour  his  paper  of 
sugar  plums  amonffst  his  children : 
a  few  more  sips  of  the  eau  sucr^e 
to  lubricate  the  organ  of  voice,  and 
he  proceeds ;  *'  Oui,  Messieurs  I  11 
s*agit  aujourd'hui  de  vous  communi- 
quer  Thistoire  de  cet  homme  11- 
lustre !  et  plus  qu'illustre  I  de  celui, 
enfin,  qui,  selon  les  p^res  de  notre 
^lise,  etait  le  precurseur  du  Christ  /  /  / " 
la  the  same  ludicrously  solemn 
strain  did  he  bless  Providence  for 
having  spared  the  entire  works  of 
this  great  philosopher,  while  those 
of  many  inferior  geniuses  had  not 
merited  such  protection,  down  to 
our  times.  "  Messieurs  I  les  ouvrages 
du  grand  Platon  seulement  nous  res- 
tent  entiert!  eux  teuU  ont  echapp6 
des  naufrages  du  temps  I  '  Pursu- 
ing his  theme,  after  this  fashion, 
he  censures  Bossuet  for  not  men- 
tioning Plato  among  the  Saints! 
"  Car»  Messieurs  I  Bossuet  a  parM 
de  St  Ignace,  St  Augustin,  St  Basil, 
ficc."  (pronounced  with  a  contempt- 
uous emphasis  on  each  saint); 
••maia  il  n'a  rien  dit  du  Platon  1" 
At  Uiis  passage  of  the  lecture,  he 
looked  reproachfully  round,  took 
some  more  eau  sucr6e,  replenishing 
his  glass,  and  thus  proceeded — **  Je 
vouarais  que  mes  m^iocres  fa- 
cult^s  pourraient  rendre  justice  a 
un  sujet  que  j'abords,  je  vous  I'avoue 
fraochement,  non  sans  inquietude  I " 
What  the  deuce  could  this  be? 
Why,  merely  the  old  story,  that  at 
Plato's  birth  bees  deposited  their 
honey  on  the  lips  ot  the  infant 
philosopher  without  exercising  the 
prerogative  of  their  sting  I  In  tracing; 


his  illustrious  theme  from  this 
honied  cradle  till  the  commence- 
ment of  his  travels,  I  fear  that  La- 
cretelle did  indeed  go  far  to  con- 
vince us  of  that  '*  mediocrity  '*  for 
which  he  apologized.  As  a  specimen 
of  ex- cathedra  bathos,  for  instance, 
take  the  following ; — '*  He  was  going 
to  mention  a  fact»  the  most  atrocious, 
perhaps,  which  had  sullied  the  annals 
of  hietory,  the  betrayal  of  the  sage 
into  the  hands  of  pirates,  by  a  wretch, 
whose  opprobrious  name  he  had 
forgotten — ^etlevoilaEsclavef**"  When 
we  had  recovered  the  shock  into 
which  this  last  voila  had  thrown  us, 
he  proceeded  in  the  same  inflated 
style,  now  sorrowing  at  some  trite 
commonplace;  now  storming  with 
simulated  indignation ;  now  sending 
off,  right  and  left,  some  compliment 
to  his  colleagues  of  the  Sorbonne, 
who,  by  their  works,  had  brought 
into  merited  suspicion  and  discredit 
that  soi'disantphWohophj  of  the  last 
century,  which  he  wittily  enough  call- 
ed **  the  philosophy  of  good  suppers/' 
Then  spake  he  episodically  of  his 
own  conversion  from  error,  and 
of  the  pure   delight  of   that   true 

ghilosophy  of  which  the  elements, 
e  said,  were  all  to  be  found  in 
Plato.  Nor  did  it  strike  him  as  bathos, 
eminently  bathos,  to  regret  that  "  at 
the  Sorbonne  his  pupils  had  not  the 
advantages  enjoyed  formerly  by 
those  of  the  Academy  of  Athens! 
where  there  were  fine  open  grounds 
(he  assured  us)  "  pour  cet  doux  en* 
tretiens  de  Platon  et  de  ses  disciples  !  " 
"  Would  that  he  could  so  converse, 
en  ami,  with  his  pupils ;  but,  alas  I 
when  could  we  reasonably  hope  for 
such  a  garden  and  grounds,  since  the 
Sorbonne  was  in  the  very  centre  of 
Paris!" 

Of  Horace  he  positively  told  us 
that  he  was  not "  precisement  un  cour- 
tisan ; "  that  he  held  a  rank  in  the 
army  "  a  peu  pres  6eal  a  notre  colonel,*^ 
Then,  only  think  oT  having  one  s  ad- 
miration challenged  at  this  time  of 
day  for  the  pious  iBneas  carrying 
his  father  upon  his  back!  Only 
think  of  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  or 
what  not,  asking  pardon  of  his  class 
for  the  expression  of  overwhelming 
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feelingfl  on  fictitious  distresses: — 
**  Quels  delices.  Messieurs !  pour  un 
ccBur  tentible  de  lire  de  pareiU  pat' 
saget!"  I  really  could  not  longer 
have  controlled  mine,  and  must  havi) 
taken  to  laughing  most  unacademi* 


catljr,  and  have  compromised  my 
Oxonian  reputation,  had  not  the  lec- 
ture come  speedily  to  a  conclusion. 
Even  true  pathos  will  not  do  in  a 
lecture,  except  one  is  lecturing  on 
the  pathetic. 


BLAIMTILLE. 


What  one  cannot  fail,  I  think,  to 
be  most  struck  with  at  the  Sorbonne. 
is  Uiat  unambitious,  unrhetorical 
manner  cultivated  by  those  enviable 
teachers,  who  have  devoted  them« 
selves,  their  talents,  and  sometimes 
even  their  fortunes  to  the  study  of 
**  nature ;  *' — who  interpret  her  laws 
without  ostentation,  and  present  her 
In  such  advantageous  simplicity  to 
minds  not  yet  conversant  with  ber 
charms.  We  have  one  Faraday,  the 
French  have  more  than  one.  Is  It 
possible,  1  have  sometimes  asked  my- 
self, that  a  naturalist  can  really  be 
Keevish?  Let  them  talk  of  you, 
[onsieur  Blainville,  as  the  most  ill- 
tempered  personage  that  ever  exhi- 
bited the  fang  of  a  rattlesnake  or  the 
thorny  hphocterme  of  a  centronate  or 
stickleback !  but  we  have  had  ample 
means  of  ascertaining  your  indul- 
gence to  the  persons  who  approach 
you  for  information,  and  are  convin- 
ced that»  au  coniraire,  you  are  essen- 
tially a  good-humoured  and  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  our  order  of 
mammalia;  we  have  attended  your 
lectures  regularly,  and  have  not  only 
seen  specimens  of  all  your  favourite 
fish,  but  can  attest  with  what  won- 
derful sleight  of  hand  your  rapid 
chalk  can  ^ird  on  the  armour  of  an 
Ophites,  fflve  its  Highland  cheek- 
bone to  the  gurnard,  spread  its  soft 
pearly  coating  over  the  mackarel,  or 
exhibit  upon  the  ever-changing  field 
of  the  larse  Slate,  the  wonderuil  ap- 
paratus of  the  gynwtus  t  We  have 
also  seen  your  book  upon  shells,  or 
rather  upon  malacology,  which, 
while  it  displays  the  deepest  re- 
search, contains  abounding  proof 
that  classifications  may  be  founded 
on  philosophy.  Yes  !  there  are 
higher  exercises  of  the  psycho- 
logical functions,  even  in  the  study 
of  this  branch  of  science,  than  pin- 
ning a  butterfly  In  a  grove  of  cork, 
or  drowning  a  beetle  in  alcohoL 
Surely  there  Is  nothing  meaner 
(short  of  being  positively  vicious) 
than  teeing  some    old    collector. 


thumbing  his  dirty  copy  of  Latrielle, 
conning  over,  to  him,  hard  Greek 
names,  countiog  the  segments  in  the 
corslet  of  a  fiy,  ur  noting  the  subdi- 
visions of  the  tarsus  of  a  flea's  foot. 
The  study  of  nature,  if  this  be  such, 
so  pursued,  and  pursued  no  farther, 
does  positive  harm,  by  briDgiog  dis- 
credit upon  the  science  of  natural 
history,  and  debasiog  the  philoso- 
pher down  to  a  mere  accumulator 
of  specimens. 

Monsieur  Blainville  is  about  55, 
evidently  of  a  happy  crasU,  indefati- 
gable and  enthusiastic  now,  as 
they  say  he  was  twenty  years 
ago,  and  never  tired  or  tiresome, 
though  he  lectures  frequently  for 
two  hours  at  a  time.  t*rom  Mon- 
sieur Blainville  I  have  learnt  to 
be  no  longer  astonished  at  the  velo- 
city of  the  swimmiog  powers  of  the 
mackarel ;  he  has  instructed  me  that 
all  the  Scombri  have  this  property  of 
outstripping  most  of  their  neigh- 
bours in  speed,  and  that  this  facility 
of  motion  (in  which  they  excel  all 
other  fish)  depends  on  the  bifurca- 
tion of  their  tails.  The  Tunny  and 
Ddrax  (of  this  family)  swim  at  the 
rate  of  tight  leagues  per  hour !  and 
the  fleetest  fliers  among  birds  have 
this  same  peculiarity.  "  The  swallow 
will  immediately  occur,  and  thus  a 
very  interesting  analogy  is  establisk- 
ed  between  birds  and  fishes." 

The  **ereciuM  in  tergasudes**  of  Ju- 
venal had  perplexed  commentators ; 
but  Blainville  ^interprets  the  poet 
mud  the  passage,  by  showing  that 
the  rhombus  actually  has  this  pro- 
perty of  erecting  his  bristles,  and  in 
m  way  which  is  truly  remarkable. 

"  In  birds,  reptiles  and  insects, 
there  are  some  which  have  been 
falsely  called  apteroids,  or  apods ;  for 
they  possess  in  concealment  the 
members  which  their  name  dedaret 
them  to  want|  and  this  analogy  also 
extends  to  fish,  some  of  whicSi  have 
been  falsely  supposed  e^oods  In  conse- 
quence of  Uieir  ventral  fin  being  con- 
cealed within  their  body.** 
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^  All  fish  have  what  are  called 
itdnes  in  their  earsj  !n  the  tcierus^ 
these  atones  are  of  a  very  large  size, 
and  are  three  in  number.  Of  the 
percidtB^  which  frequent  rocks,  and 
are  common  at  Dieppe  and  along 
that  coasts  I  show  you  here  the 
apistos,  or,  lis  he  is  emphatically  call- 
ed^ sting-fish,  whose  large  supply  of 
spines  M  probably  intended  to  pro- 
tect him  from  being  driven  against 
the  rocks  by  the  lashing  of  the 
wavea— just  as  the  rower  pushes 
out  his  oar  or  his  boat- pole  for  the 
same  purpose.  As  the  swim  bladder 
is  foudd  very  large  In  some  fish 
which  swim  little,  and  small  in 
others  that  are  expert  swimmers, 
and  does  not  exist  at  all  in  the 
mackarel,  which  is' the  fieetest  swim- 
mer we  know,  the  awim  bladder 
must  answer  other  and  more  impor- 
tant ends,  than  the  one  from  Which 
it  derives  its  name." 

Let  me  here  put  down  (parenthe- 
tically) an  observation,  which  indeed 
it  is  impossible  not  to  make,  that  the 
number  of  even  standard  works  con- 
tinually publishing  in  Paris,  upon 
physics  only,  ts  very  extraordinary, 
when  we  consider  the  few  persons 
who  seem  in  any  country  to  make 
science  their  study,and  the  still  fewer 
who  can  afford  to  purchase  expensive 
works  devoted  to  such  subjects.  Of 
the  four  or  five  authors  of  reputation, 
whose  voluminous  treatises  attract 
your  eye  in  the  shops  of  the  Pays 
Latin,  those  of  Monsieur  Pouiilet 
and  Pelletan,  rival  lecturers  (one  at 
the  Sorbonne,  the  other  at  TEcole  de 
M6d6cine),  are  not  in  the  least  re- 
pute. 

Monsieur  Pouiilet  has  (with  the 
single  exception  of  Dumas)  the  lar- 

fest  class  which  the  Sorbonne  exhl- 
its;  the  number  of  his  pupils  cannot 
be  less  than  600 ;  indeed,  it  is  proba- 
bly conMderably  above  this  calcula- 
tion. He  seems  to  be  about  fifty, 
has  keen  hazel  eyes,  and  a  pleasing 
physiognomy,  and  lectures  with 
that  perfect  ease,  which  none  but  a 
man  thoroughly  possessed  of,  and  by 
bis  subject,  can  assume.  As  the  fol- 
lowing passages  were  then  new  to 
me,  some  of  them  may  probably  be 
•o  to  others. 
'*  A  contracted  muscle,  or  one  in 
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the  act  to  contract,  increases  prodi- 
giously in  force,  by  the  closer  ap- 
proximation of  its  molecules;  this  is 
bartiv  because  as  it  diminishes  In 
length  it  necessarily  increases  in 
thidcness;  but  the  difference  of  co- 
hesive strength  or  tension  between 
the  living  and  the  dead  muscles  de- 
pends mostly  on  the  vessels  which 
f)ervade  the  former  being  full  during 
ife,  whereas  after  death  they  are  of 
course  empty;  while  they  are  full, 
the  force  applied  to  the  muscle  acts 
equally  upon  all  its  fibres,  and  the 
tension  ot  all  parts  beinff  equal,  the 
force  is  equafly  divided;  thus  Uie 
strength  of  a  wet  cord  or  cable  is 
far  greater  than  that  of  a  dry  one  of 
the  same  thicknes8,because  the  pene- 
trating moisture  gives  an  equality  of 
tension  to  its  fibres. 

"  The  power  of  adhesion  noticed 
between  two  bodies  placed  in  juxta- 
position, with  a  layer  of  fluid  be- 
tween, is  not  attributable,  as  com* 
monly  stated,  to  the  partiality  of  at- 
mospheric pressure ;  this  is  proved 
by  putting  two  moistened  surfaces  of 
glass  in  contact,  fastening  a  weight 
to  one,  and  then  placing  Uiem  in  va* 
cuo,  the  weight  will  be  found  to  re- 
main suspended ;  that  is,  the  thin 
layer  of  fluid  interposed  has  a  dou- 
ble adhesion,  by  its  two  surfaces,  to 
the  two  solid  surfaces  with  which  it 
is  in  contact,  and  which  it  thus 
chains  together.  The  action  of  all 
glues  and  pastes  is  of  this  nature, 
and  is  twofold.  First,  they  act  mere- 
ly like  water  interposed  between  the 
two  fiat  plates  of  glass,  filling  up  the 
interstices  of  the  bodies  to  be  uni- 
ted, and  so  multiply  the  points  of 
adhesive  contact,  and  when  they  dry, 
the  bond  of  adhesion  becomes  solid 
and  confirmed."  So,  for  I  like  to 
apply  knowledge  to  knowledge,  in 
what  Hunter  calls  union  by  the 
first  *  intention '  (and  what  Aretseus 
had  spoken  of  in  almost  identical 
phrase  —  «al«  9r^t!i9t  r«««'«»V    lymph 

(which  is  a  fluid  cement)  is  first  ef- 
used  i  afterwards,  as  the  liquid 
parts  are  becoming  absorbed,  the  lips 
of  the  divided  surfaces  are  more 
nearly  approximated  by  the  constant- 
ly attenuating  layer,  till  they  are 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  mutual 
and  permanent  attraction* 


MlRBBL. 


Hirbel  is  a  very  clear,  unaffected    lecturer,  a  most  worthy  colleague  of 
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Bldnville  and  Jussieu:  he  looks  like  ready  impoverished  superficial  lap 

one  of  his  own  dried  plants,  perfect  ers,  and  striking  deeper  into  m  Tirffiii 

in  its  anatomy,  but  sapless  withal,  soil  where  the  power  of  sustentatioa 

He  adopts   a  quiet  conversational  was  yet  unimpaired.    To  this  hypo* 

manner,  and  considers  extreme  ac-  thesis  it  may  be  objected,  that  were 

curacy  in  what  he  states  to  be  so  the  elements  of  nutrition  and  growth 

imperative,  that  if  he  occasionally  contained  in  the  earth,  and  these 

forgets  himself,  he  always  apprizes  all  that  plants   required  for  their 

his  class  of  the  error.  support,   then   it  would   be  sufii- 

More  fond  of  accurately  ascertain-  cient  to  manure  the  corn-field  of  the 
ing  natural  phenomena,  than  of  ima-  year  preceding,  to  make  it  capable  of 
gining  theories  to  explain  their  laws,  a  second  year's  crop.  This,  however^ 
or  make  them  more  striking  or  at-  is  contradicted  by  experience.  Pic- 
tractive,  he  truly  observes,  that  id-  tet's  account  is  not  more  satis- 
most  anv  fact  in  nature  is  more  factory.  This  writer  supposed  that 
beautiful,  than  the  most  excursive  the  circumstance  of  turnips  succeed- 
fancy  can  render  it.  His  unreserved  ing  com  (or  of  the  succession  of 
manner  of  stating  his  own  changes  crops  to  each  other  generally)  waa 
of  opinion,  makes  it  evident  that  he  probably  owing  to  different  plants  re- 
is  of  the  few  who  do  not  fall  in-  quiring  and  withdrawing,  not  the 
to  the  **  error  of  concluding  from  same  but  different  elements,  the  sop- 
partial  views  or  first  ideas,  and  then  ply  of  any  of  which  being  limited, 
assuming,  as  our  doctors  do,  a  purely  the  earth  is  amerced  of  some  neir 
hypothetical  generalization  as  an  ax-  and  sustaining  principle  by  every 
lorn  of  science."  succeeding  crop.    This  explanation. 

The  procedure  by  which  the  bark  however,  assumes  that  plants  have  a 
of  trees  splits  and  peels  off  from  the  power  of  selecting  their  nutritive  ma- 
stem,  was  thus  explained — the  green  terials,  an  assumption  not  only  hypo- 
envelope  or  bark  (which,  by  the  thetical,  but  wholly  contradicted  by 
way,  owes  its  colour  to  a  minute  experience ;  for  plants  are  observed 
portion  of  green  pigment  contained  to  take  up  indifferently  all  substances 
in  some  very  minute  utricles  of  the  soluble  in  water.  The  speculation  of 
vegetable  texture)  begins  to  split  Decandolle  is  a  third  unsuccessful 
so  soon  as  it  has  ceased  to  form  attempt,  viz. : — that  the  excretions 
these  utricles  in  sufficient  quantity  from  plants  during  their  growth  may 
to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  increas-  act  as  poisons  to  the  earth,  and,  after 
ing  diameter  of  the  tree.  Thus,  in  a  certain  time,  so  Injure  i^  as  to  pre- 
some  trees,  a  very  few  years  are  vent  the  farther  growth  of  a  plant 
found  sufficient  to  effect  many  and  that  may  have  recently  flourished 
large  lacerations  of  the  bark.  there.    Such  excretions  he  supposes 

Respecting  the  well-known  fact  to  be  emanations  from  the  root» 
in  rural  economy  of  the  necessity  the  remains  of  those  juices  which  the 
of  changing  crops — of  not  requiring  earth  and  air  conjointly  supply,  and 
the  same  land  to  do  the  same  thing  upon  which,  in  reality,  the  plant 
twice  in  succession,  the  following  ex-  exists.  But  against  even  the  very 
cellentremarks  were  made.  ''Every  fact  mentioned  by  Decandolle  in 
farmer  knows  that  he  is  obliged  to  confirmation  of  bis  opinion,  that 
vary  his  crops,  nor  does  he  ever  opium  strewed  upon  the  ground  kills 
think  of  exacting  corn  for  two  sue-  plants  and  renders  the  soil  hence- 
cessive  years  from  the  same  piece  forth  unproductive,  we  may  quote 
of  land ;  but  few  are  probably  aware  the  much  more  apposite  fact,  that 
of  the  many  explanations  which  have  trees  (and  why  not  therefore,  dfor^ 
been  proposed,  to  explain  this  appa-  fxort,  corns  and  grasses)  grow  and 
rent  caprice  in  the  earth.  When  it  flourish  for  entire  centuries  in  the 
had  been  ascertained  that  any  pivot-  midst  of  excretions  from  their  roota. 
log  plant  (as  turnips  for  example)  Mirbel's  own  explanation  is  simple, 
flourished  upon  the  soil  where  the  and  we  think  satisfactory.  Plants 
year  before  the  keta  segetee  had  require  other  elements  for  their  sup- 
waved  their  yellow  com,  this  was  port,  besides  the  elements  of  asslmi- 
supposed  by  some  writers  on  agri-  lation,  and  cannot  thrive  wiUiout 
culture,  to  result  from  the  radicles  them — ^for  instance,  there  is  ailez  in 
of  this  class  of  plants  having  a  power  the  cane,  and  there  is  lime  in  certidn 
to  make  their  way  through  tne  al-  plants   whose   organization    pould 
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BOt  be  complete  without  it.  The 
quantity  of  any  Buch  foreign  in- 
gredients in  a  plant  is  general- 
ly very  small;  but  the  necessity 
for  it  may  be  presumed  absolute. 
Plants  cannot  be  constituted  unless 
all  the  materials  they  require  be  fur- 
nished to  them ;  and  indeed  the  same 
obseryaUon  will  apply  to  animals; 
deprive  a  hen  of  lime,  her  eggs  will 
have  no  shell ;  deprive  animals  gene- 
rally of  salty  and  you  ruin  their 
power  of  digestion ;  deprive  the 
earth  then  of  its  soda,  and  you  must 
supply  its  place  by  potash ;  for  salts 
are  the  excitants  of  the  growth  of 
plants,  and  of  the  clovers  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner.  The  smallest 
quantity  of  sea-salt  has  frequently 
been  found  to  effect  wonders  in  ve- 
getation. But  the  spontaneous  for- 
Doation  of  any  of  these  salts  is  the  re- 
Bidt  of  very  slow  chemical  changes. 


which  have  been  at  work  for  centu« 
ries,  and  when  the  natural  and  very 
limited  supply  is  exhausted  (as  it 
soon  will  be,  if  the  earth  be  forced  to 
give  her  increase),  the  com  of  every 
succeeding  year  deteriorates,  the  field 
looks  shabby,  becomes  chlorotic,  and 
pines  away ;  but  allow  the  com  to  fall 
where  it  grew,  the  earth  will  re-as- 
sume the  salts  extracted  from  it  du- 
ring such  growth,  and  the  same  grain 
will  continue  to  flourish  indefinitely 
—in  short,  a  peck  of  salt  is  worth  a 
ton  of  manure,  and  it  is  to  the  under- 
standing of  this  fact  that  we  may 
attribute  the  luxuriance  of  the  en« 
virons  of  Paris,  where  the  soil  is  na- 
turally of  the  poorest  kind,  but  is 
made,  by  this  simple  addition,  to 
yield  its  unequalled  produce,  and  to 
nil  its  flower  and  its  fruit  markets 
with  plenteousness. 


THBNARD.- 

Two  fofxmi,  the  most  unlike  In  their 
manner,  their  mode  of  lecturing, 
their  voice,  their  emevifde^  but  pass- 
ing for  equally  good  chemists,  give 
alternate  courses,  and  instruct  un- 
usually large  classes.  Monsieur 
Thenard  is  an  elderly  person,  and  of 
somewhat  unpleasant  aecueiL  I  un- 
derstand, however,  that  he  (like 
many  others)  finds  it  convenient  to 
have  two  manners,  and  I  here  speak 
only  of  his  every  day  one  of  conduct- 
ing himself  to  strangers.  He  appears 
to  pride  himself  more  upon  his  peer- 
age than  upon  his  chemistry;  is  noto- 
runisly  choleric,  and  detonates  upon 
the  object  nearest  to  him  like  one  of 
his  own  chlorides.  As  wordy  as  Isseus, 
and  havinff  a  good  wind,  he  can  scold 
indefinitely.  He  speaks  loud  and 
without  hesitation,  but  often  drops 
his  voice  at  the  most  important  word 
of  hia  sentence,  leaving  you  an  enig- 
ma  to  make  out,  instead  of  a  truu 
to  put  by.  His  recommendation  to 
carry  a  piece  of  quick-lime  with  you 
in  case  of  cold,  and  no  fire  accessible, 
was  at  that  time  a  novelty.  *'  You 
can  get  cold  water,"  he  observed, 
'*  every  where,  and  your  lime  has 
only  to  be  slaked  in  any  covered 
▼essel,  to  afford  a  really  excellent 
foot  warmer — indeed  you  may  cook 
your  cutlet  on  a  metal  plate,  under 
which  lime  is  slaked." 

Dumas  is  a  perfect  gentleman  in 


-^DUMAS. 

his  manners,  and  wears  his  ribbons 
gracefully;  his  lectures  are  minute, 
without  being  tedious  in  detail.  I 
consider  him  to  be  a  very  first-rate 
expounder  of  the  doctrines  of  aflini« 
ties.  He  has  a  very  large  and  atten- 
tive class,  and  does  not  glare  round 
him  like  some  dirty  and  mischievous 
hysena,  nor  affect  the  style  of  a  rhe- 
torician, while  he  is  adding  an  oxide 
of  andmony  to  a  saturated  solution 
of  potash.  His  lectures  abound  in 
the  roost  interesting  facts ;  his  experi- 
ments always  succeed;  whathepre« 
sents  to  you  unostentatiously,  you 
remember  easily,  provided  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  it.  Of  the 
miscellaneous  application  of  che** 
mistry  to  arts,  he  indulges  his  class 
with  an  occasional  and  judicious  se- 
lection, for  it  is  clear  that  a  course 
of  chemistry  should  never  merge 
into  dissertations  on  dyeing  and  cali- 
co-printing. 

"  Oxide  of  lead,  water,  and  any  fat 
substance,  duly  mixed  and  heated, 
will  produce  a  soap ;  but  the  same 
substance  treated  with  soda  or  po- 
tash is  preferable.  The  manufac- 
turers of  Marseilles  (which  supplies 
almost  all  France  with  its  soap> 
generally  employ  potash,  thougn 
soda  is  sometimes  used.  Soaps  are 
true  salts ;  that  is,  they  have  an  alka- 
line base  united  with  one  of  three 
acids,  either  the  oleic,  margaritic. 
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or  cetic;  the  first  being  eontained  in- 
oiU^  the  secood  in  ai^iina]  fats«  the 
third  in  spermaceti.  Soaps  from 
which  the  gltfurine  has  not  been  ex- 
tfi^ted  spoil  in  a  short  time,  and 
therefore  it  is  indispensable  to  ef- 
fect a  separation.  Fortunately,  this 
separation  is  easily  qsanaffed ;  no* 
thing  more  being  required  for  the 
purpose  than  to  mix  sea-water  with 
the  oil  which  )ias  become  pasty  in 
its  progress  towards  perfect  soap. 
A  great  deal  of  water  (nearly  50  per. 
cent)  remains  in  soap  after  it  is  so* 
lidified.  The  different  colours  of 
so^p  are  produced  ip  different  ways  s 
protoxide  of  iron  makes  it  blue } 
nuugalls  black;  a  green  colour  is 
formed  by  indigo;  transparent  soaps 
are  made  by  solution  in  alcohol ; 
soap  for  washing  in  sea  water  (which 
has  not  yet  been  made  in  France) 
contains  from  45  to  50  per  cent  of 
resin." 


I  shall  conclude  the  present  papev 
by  a  slight  excur$u9  from  the  SoV'* 
bonne  and  its  heroes  to  the  College 
de  France ;  for  the  locality  and  his- 
tory of  whic|i  tbe  reader  would  not 
have  paUencOi  even  in  the  depths  of 
the  long  vacaUon»  though  I  had  (af 
I  have  not)  leisure  and  inclination 
for  topography  imd  details^  I  s|iall 
merely,  for  the  present,  gi^e  a  slight 
notice  of  two  remarkable  persons 
remarkable  In  a  very  opposite  ^Qsa, 
who  figure  in  this  great  school,  the 
one  singular  In  his  simplicity  of 
character,  the  otber,  if  I  do  not  mis* 
apprehend  him,  for  any  thing  but 
that.  The  parties  I  allude  to  are 
Ampere  and  LernUnhier,  There  ara 
two  Amperes,  father  aqd  son*  I 
speak  only  at  present  of  the  sire, 
though  both  are  Professors  in  tho 
College  de  Frfmce. 


AMPSRB, 


The  friend  of  Davy,  and  whilqme 
one  of  the  great  natural  philosophers 
of  France,  is  selected  for  this  sketch, 
not  from  the  space  heat  present  oc- 
cupies in  science,  but  for  ia  petite 
eomedie  que  voici,  and  the  amiable  old 
age  he  exhibits.  You  see  a  vene- 
rable octogenairet  of  small  stature, 
clad  in  a  coat  of  grotesque  cut,  on 
which  the  marks  of  climactericai 
decay  are  as  visible  as  upon  the  ex- 
cellent old  man  who  has  borne  it 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  has 
parted  with  bis  teeth,  his  memory, 
and  his  elasticity  of  step,  but  he  re- 
tains his  bonhommie,  his  delightful 
mannerism,  and  ever  and  anon  ex- 
hibits some  flickerings  of  that  en- 
thusiasm in  the  cause  of  science 
with  which  he  began  life,  and  with- 
out which  nothing  is  to  be  done.  I 
dare  not,  however,  meddle  with  the 
splendid  fragments  of  that  genius 
which  so  often  starfles  you  into  the 
conviction  that  a  great  man  is  really 
addressing  you.  I  have  been  pre? 
sent  at  several  amusing  little  scenes 
enacted  between  himself  and  bis 
pupils ;  and  one  or  two  are  so  illus- 
trative of  amusing  simplicity  and  a 
not  to  be  superannuated  good- na- 
ture, that  I  shall  venture  to  try  their 
effect  at  second- hand.  On  the  very 
first  day  1  weni  to  hear  him  (it  wae 


an  introductory  lecture^  he  bB4  x^ 
filled  TUB  Slaie  with  first  and  se- 
condary branches  of  the  gopdly  tree 
of  science  ^  to  leave  no  rpom  for 
ipore  boughs,  unless  by  topping  the 
head  and  abridging  the  undue 
growthof  the  original  shoots.  Space 
was  wanted,  and  the  reni9dy  shoul4 
have  been  at  hand;  but  Ipl  the  sponge 
had  disappeared  and  could  no  where 
be  found,  though  the  class  showed 
much  empressement  in  seeking  it.  At 
last,  with  a  look  most  comically  so- 
lemn, the  old  gentlemfm  drew  out 
his  cotton  representative  for  a  fou* 
lard,  and  looking  first  at  the  slate 
and  then  at  the  mou^Jioir,  plainly 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  sully 
its  gaudy  colours  by  exacting  from 
it  the  office  of  the  sponge.  Bat 
while  necessity  and  reluctance  were 
contending  for  the  mastery  on  hia 
features,  the  sponge  was  picked  up 
by  one  of  the  students,  and  eagerly 
presented  tp  M.  Ampere,  whofe  de« 
light  and  manner  of  expressing  i% 
were  irresistibly  comlo*  SeiaiBg  i| 
between  both  his  handflt  as  if  to  be 
sure  that  it  was  not  the  shadow  of  the 
Tegetable  detergent,  but  the  vei^y 
substance  that  he  held,  he  hastened 
to  the  door,  and  putting  his  head 
out,  called  to  his  assistant,  d  la  Alb- 
Hire,  in  the  bappieat  and  maat 
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pontcious  imitation  of  the  de  Pour^  silance  in  tbe  class  l-^Tb^  venerable 
etaugnac  accent — "  Je  Vai  irouve  ;  c*e8t  wan  1  pok s  at  them  ironical ly , "  Tlianlc 
a  dire,  o»  Va  frouve — il  n'entend  pas —  you,  gentlemen  I — very  kind  of  you  I 
(aside),  Monsieur  I  •  •  .  Ecoutejs  -—but  you  are  giving  yourselves  un- 
done r*  •  .  ,  Then,  at  the  highest  necessary  trouble ;  I  took  it  for 
pitch  of  his  voice,  "ikfonjiVKr/nevous  granted  that  mv  class  understood 
donnea  pas  la  peine  de  la  chercher ;  the  lavs  of  gravitation : — witli  your 
je  fai  ici — on  vient  de  la  ranuuser  /  "  permission,  gentlemen,  I  will  first 
Then,  quite  rep^ardless,  and  appa-  drink  my  eau  sucree^  which  I  want| 
rently  unconscious  of  what  the  and  will  then  give  you  a  hint  which 
French  journalists  call  "  une  vive  ex'  you  appear  to  want"  He  now  ,drank 
f)lotion  d'kiiarUe  *'  from  the  class,  he  without  farther  molestation)  and 
resumed  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  then  drawing  in  a  long  breath.-— 
He  had  been  lecturing  on  the  polari-  "  Eh  I  comment,  messieurs,  voulea 
aation  of  light  and  heat,  and  had  as-  vous  qu'il  est  eu  du  danger  I — ne 
turned  a  square  ruler  and  a  paste-  savez  vous  done  pas  que  la  verre  est 
board  almanac  to  represent  a  cvlin-  plus  pesant  que  I'eau'* — '^and  did  you 
drical  ray  and  a  transparent  medium  pot  observe  how  qareful  I  was  to 
of  transmission,  when  gradually  drink  the  contents  of  the  tumbler  at  a 
warminff  with  his  subject,  he  benn  reasonable  angle?"  Then, taking  up 
(as  one  Is  apt  to  do  in  lecturing  J  tp  the  tumbler,  he  continued  to  incline  it 
describe  parabolas  with  his  ruler, one  over  the  table  till  it  was  nearly  hori-« 
of  which  encountered  the  tumbler  zontal,  and  so  on,  till  Uie  pieces  of 
(which  is  here  c/'ti«a^e),  and  broke  glass  fell  out,  and  the  class  laughed, 
the  pieces  of  glass  into  his  eau  $ucr4e  *'  Ah  I  si  je  I'avois  bu  d  cette  ongZr  /d  / 
>— (  without  eau  eucree  nobody  could  — mnhfai  eiipltis  adroit  /  /  "    Hera 

Set  on  with  a  lecture  at  the  College  (for  it  was  at  the  end  of  his  lecture 

a  France  or  the  Sorbonae,  though  that  this  little  episode  occurred)  a 

law  and  physic  lecture  with  unm-  br ight- eyed  damsel  went  up  and  ask- 

bricated  fauces).  Out  of  this  half  de-  ed   some  question  respecting   the 

molished  glass,  he  was  presently  course  of  rays  of  light  through  car-* 

preparing    tp   drink,  when  half-a-  tain  media,  hut  whether  old  Ampere 

dozen   voices   at   once  called  out  referred  her  to  his  heart,  as    we 

'*  Monsieur  Ampere  I  eh  I  Monsieur  should  have  done,  we  could  not  hear. 

Ampere^  qu^alkz  vous  doncfaire !  '*  but  — She  coloured,  however ;  her  eyes 

he,  nothing  heedful  of  these  excla^  seemed  pleased  with  the  interpreta* 

■saUons,  nised  the  tumbler  to  his  tion  given  to  her  question,  whatever 

)ipe,  and  began  to  sip  its  now  dan-  it  might  have  been,  and  they  walked 

gerous  contents.    In  an  instant  oqe  out  together,  a  **  January  and  May,** 

of  the  foremost  in  the  class  springs  separated  only  by  the  insecure  par- 

forward  and  seizes  the  old  mans  tition  of  the    pasteboard   almanac 

hand,  another  wrests  the  tumbler  which  the  elder  of  the  months  stili 

fromhia  grasp.— Aiicenel — ^profound  kept  in  his  band. 


LBRMINniBB, 

Thia  gentleman,  I  confess,  appears  nell    still    remains   to   cheer   and 

to  nse  the  very  Clearchus  of  modem  comfort  her  on  earth  ?  **  O*  Connelly  k 

limes,  and  seems  to  hold,  with  the  premier  hommedeionsUctei^whw^ia" 

ancient,  that  the  greatest  of  the  gods  fluence,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  greater 

}s  Opportunity*    What  think    you  than  his  genius.    "   On   lui  donne 

ef  an  English  man  in  France  being  tout  ce  gu*il  denumde  J — Oui^  Mes- 

obliged  to  hear,  at  lecture  too,  tit  sieurs  /  '*-^and  here  he  drew  up  the 

ihe  wretched  state  of  his  country,  radical  lip>  and  sank  Us  voice,  for 

and  told  that  she  is  slowly  advan-  the  sake  of  effect,  almost  to  a  whis^ 

cing  to  a  reform  which  shall  need  per — ^  Oui,  Messieurs  !   0'  Connell  Is 

no  revisal  ?    That  of  the  two  guar-  eomnumdt — et  on  I'obeit.^     M.  Ler- 

dian  angels  sent  to  her  by  favour  minhier,  however,  is  not  always 

i>f    the    skies,  though  one   (Ben-  thus   offensive   to   one's    national 

tham)  is  withdrawn  to  watch  over  feelings  or  prejudices— he  teacbesy 

ber  interests  in  Heaven,  an  O'Con-  aad  In  fact  sbows^  that  thie  basia  of 
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all  legislation  is  the  aame ;  that  the 
most  tyrannical  ffoverhments  proceed 
on  the  hypothesis  that  there  are  still 
unalienable  rights — rights  essentially 
of  humanity;  and  that  only  the  very 
worst  despotisms  profess  to  with- 
hold those  of  legislation,  on  the  plea 
that  the  reason  is  not  yet  ripe  to  re- 
ceive or  fit  to  exercise  them.  "  As 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  things,  why 
not  of  human  laws  and  institutions 
to  change  ?  What  claim  have  they  to 
exemption  ?  and  change  they  must, 
but  not  henceforward  after  such  a 
fashion  as  to  leave  us  to  come  back 
again  to  the  point  from  which  we 
started,  (Goa  forbid  I)  nor  that  we 
may  find  in  modem  errors  and  re- 
pentances only  the  repetitions  and 
ricorsi  of  times  past;  but  that  a 
certain  regular  and  advancing  ame- 
lioration of  political  society  may 
be  secured.  The  feudal  system 
only  lasted  as  long  as  deluded  vas- 
sals could  be  made  to  believe  in  a 
pretended  analogy  between  feudal 
and  family  government"  Then  did 
he  eulogize  the  **  Masse**  the  ** pou- 
voir  income,**  being  careful,  how- 
ever, to  explain  that  he  spoke  not  of 
the  muscular  power  of  the  mob,  but 
of  the  intellectual  power  of  the  mil- 
lion !   Power  Indeed  1 

Sir  I  I  can  neither  find  fault  with 
your  manner,  your  address,  nor  even 
your  philosophy  or  your  principles. 
Your  fine  person  and  brave  deport- 
ment would  deserve,  in  a  better 
cause,  praise,  and  must  always 
command  attention.  Nor  (though 
oracles  need  not  be  emitted  in  a 
voice  of  thunder)  do  I  wish  to 
dtnv  that  you  have  uttered  many 
profound  and  bright  truths  in  nobly 
expressive  language.  But  in  your 
practical  inferences  you  are  surely 
wrong !  For  what  right  have  you  to 
assume  that  changes,  as  the  world 
grows  older,  are  improvements,  or 
even  tend  to  such  improvements? 
that  involving  no  less  a  supposition 
than  that  this  million  whom  you 
celebrate,  who  seek  and  effect  those 
changes,  know  what  is  best.  You 
would  deprecate  the  government 
and  tyranny  of  the  mob^yet,  when 
you  tell  us  O'Connell  rules  Eng- 
land, in  what  intellectual  sense  do 
you  employ  the  expression  ?  Alas ! 
is  it  not  the  veriest  mob  of  England 
that  is  now  behind  him,  and  if,,  irri- 
tated beyond  endurance  by  his  in- 


solence, we  shall  send  back  their 
champion  to  his  rabble,  what  instru- 
ment unknown  to  bandits  and  assas- 
sins would  they  hesitate  to  employ  ? 
Is  it  possible,  when  themes  like 
these  have  migrated  from  the  club 
to  the  lecture  room,  to  have  the  least 
security  for  the  peace  of  Paris,  Eng- 
land, Europe,  or  the  world  ?  Didactic 
treason  must  ever  be  the  most 
alarming,  and  doubly  precious,  in 
times  like  these,  are  our  own  uni- 
versities. Let  them  watch  over  the 
springs  with  no  unnecessary  jealousy 
m^af40f§9  /tiiv  vimf  \  When  the  Athenian 
pestilence  was  at  its  height  a  suspi- 
cion arose  that  the  Peioponesians 
had  thrown  poison  into  the  wells— ^ 
by  no  readier  process  can  the  poli« 
tical  Loimos,  which  more  than 
threatens  the  wholesome  climmte  of 
our  native  land,  be  diffused  than 
even  a  partial  admission  into  our  edu- 
cational fortresses  of  a  mixed  garri- 
fion.  The  banner  of  the  enemy  bears 
one  expressive  word  in  whatever 
wind  it  waves — Agitate  I  agitate! 
agitate  I  The  watchword  of  the  times 
is  experimental  agitation.  The 
Municipal  Corporation  Bill  has  in- 
troduced heartburnings  and  enmities 
into  almost  every  county  town  in 
the  kingdom.  The  parish  church 
receives  as  foes  men  who  have 
hitherto  lived  in  the  exercise  of 
friendly  ofiSces.  The  legacy  is  left 
to  their  children.  The  spirit  of  party 
besets  the  very  nonage  of  our  youth. 
Had  Louis-Philippe  become  a  new 
sacrifice  to  party,  who  does  not  see 
that,  like  the  Athenian  of  old,  the 
fickle  Parisian  will  never  want  ma 
«rip«r  pxi9'9'»t  against  whom  he  may 
conspire  ?  And  does  Lerminhier— 
does  O'Connell— believe  that  con« 
cessions  made  to  Ireland,  till  nothing 
remain  to  be  conceded,  will  allure 
the  absentee  par  metier,  from  the 
Corso  or  the  Boulevard,  to  enact  the 
part  of  the  paternal  landlord  in  a 
country  where  the  sect  will  remain 
though  the  tithes  were  abolished; 
where  every  man  has  a  musket  if  he 
be  without  bread,  and  can  buy  gun- 
powder though  he  want  salt?  I 
would  recommend  to  M.  Lerminhier, 
as  a  text*book  for  his  next  course  of 
lectures,  Inglis's  Ireland  in  1835,  and 
prescribe  K»r  his  summer  tour  a 
brief  sojourn  in  Limerick  or  Tippe- 
rary. 
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Napolbon*  in  one  of  those  flashes 
of  mind,  which  so  often  threw  vivid- 
ness over  subjects  perplexed  to  all 
olhersy  pronounced  that  the  highest 
quality  of  m  general  was  foresight. 
*'  Courage,  activity,  tactics,  and 
knowledge  of  the  heart,"  said  he, 
"  however  important,  are  all  impor- 
tant in  m  less  degree.  But  the  su« 
preme  quality  which  distinguishes 
the  genius  of  the  great  Captain,  is 
seeing  the  future,  and  preparing  for 
it."  It  is  unfortunate  for  our  age, 
that  in  illustrating  the  foresight  by 
which  Pitt  saw  half  a  century  deep 
into  the  future,  and  proposed  to  pre- 
pare for  the  evil  to  come,  we  can 
only  give  an  additional  proof  of  the 
guilty  the  falsehood,  and  the  mischief 
of  faction.  The  terror  of  our  time 
is  Russia:  with  her  strength  spread- 
ing at  once  east,  west,  and  south, 
inaccessible  in  the  north,  and  sur* 
rounded  only  by  feeble  nations,  un- 
popular governments,  or  barbarians 
incapable  of  political  combination,  she 
seems  under  almost  a  destiny  of  in- 
crease. While  all  the  other  leading 
powers  of  Europe  have  reaped  little 
else  from  their  wars  than  mutual  loss 
of  blood,  national  exhaustion,  and 
bitter,  memories,  Russia  had  made 
perpetual  progress.  Every  war  has 
closed  wiih  a  solid  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory. Even  the  most  trying  of  all 
her  struggles,  the  French  war,  ad- 
vanced her  into  Europe,  and  by  giving 
Poland  into  her  hands,  gave  ner  a 
citadel  from  which  she  might  over- 
loolc  every  movement  of  Prussia  and 
Austria.  All  her  Oriental  wars  have 
been  but  the  simple  progress  of  ar- 
mies over  a  soil  ready  for  subjec- 
tion. Persia  is  already  in  spirit 
her  vassal.  Asia  Minor,  the  loveliest, 
most  capable,  and  most  renowned 
region  that  was  ever  spoiled  by  the 
foot  of  the  robber,  now  degraded  by 
a  worse  than  barbarian  superstition, 
and  alienated  by  a  worse  than  bar- 
barian government,  waits  only  the 
sound  of  a  Russian  trumpet  to  sur- 
render. The  Tartar  wildernesses^ 
worthless  as  a  territory,  are  inva- 
luable as  a  nursery  of  those  wild 
troops,  which  now,  from  their  long 
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cessaUon  of  hostilities,  are  probably 
in  greater  numbers  than  ever,  and 
which  never  required  more  than  a 
leader  to  pour  down  a  flood  of  de- 
solation on  Europe  and  Asia.  But 
England,  at  all  times  the  great  pro- 
tectress of  freedom,  and  the  great 
bond  of  the  European  common- 
weaUh,  is  the  enemy  to  whose  fall, 
present  or  future,  every  despotic 
power  looks  by  instinct,  as  the  seal 
of  all  its  successes.  Russia,  how- 
ever reluctant  to  engage  in  hostilities 
with  England,  or  however  unexcited 
by  a  sense  of  defeats  received  at  our 
hands,  must  yet  be  conscious  that 
England  is  the  true  barrier  which 
her  ambition  must  break  down, 
whether  by  an  alliance  of  corrupt 
objects,  or  by  actual  force.  To 
doubt  that  Russia  meditates  further 
encroachments  on  Europe  is  impos- 
sible. No  trait  of  her  character,  na- 
tional or  political,  justifies  the  slight- 
est hope  that  she  has  learned  the 
invaluable  wisdom  of  moderation. 
With  her  habits  half* barbarian,  and 
thus  containing  the  mingled  love  of 
spoil,  passion  tor  conquest,  and  un- 
hesitating artifice  which  belongs  to 
all  barbarism,  from  the  dweller  in 
the  American  forest  to  the  dweller 
in  the  palaces  of  St  Petersburg,  she 
will  never  relax  her  determination 
to  be  supreme,  until  that  determi- 
nation is  torn  out  of  her  heart  by 
the  daring  intrepidity  of  England. 
Russia  knows,  that  on  the  very  first 
direct  evidence  of  her  attempts  on 
the  European  commonwealtli>  or 
the  first  clear  preponderance  of  her 
power  in  the  field  agsinst  any  one 
throne  of  the  continent,  England 
would  be  as  naturally,  and  neces- 
sarily, in  arms  aj^ainst  her,  as  the  in- 
habitants of  a  forest  border  would 
be  on  the  first  incursion  of  a  herd 
of  wolves.  But  the  power  of  Eng- 
land is  essentially  maritime,  and 
from  the  vast  continental  space  still 
interposed  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land, their  conflict  must  be  on  that 
broad  field  of  battle  which  reaches 
from  the  Baltic  and  the  Bosphorus 
to  the  shores  of  Great  Britain.  The 
preparations  for  that  war  are  urged 
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on  at  this  moment  with  all  the  reck- 
less eagerness  of  ambition,  careless 
of  expenditure,  regardless  of  national 
injury,  contemptuous  of  the  interests 
of  a  people  slovely  rising  into  com- 
merce, and  seeing  nothing  before  it 
but    the    glitter    of  universal    su- 
premacy.   The   Black  Sea   is    her 
dock-yard,  and  every  shore  of  it  re- 
sounds with  the  axe  and  the  ham- 
mer ;  the  Bosphorus  is  the  gate  of 
her  dock-yaro,  and  every  creek  and 
angle  of  it    bristles   with    cannon 
planted  by  Russian  engineers,  and 
to  be  manned  by  Russian  troops  on 
the  first  emergency.     A  powerful 
fleet  is  already  on  the  waters  of  the 
Euxine — a  still  more  powerful  fleet 
is  building  on  its  shores — twenty- 
four  hours  can  bring  both  fleet  and 
an  army  from  Sebastopol  to  Con- 
stantino ple-^and  twenty- four  hours 
more  can  make  the  Bosphorus  and 
Dardanelles  absolutely  impregnable, 
and  range  the  fleet  in  order  of  battle 
at  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean. 
We  may  disguise  those  things  from 
ourselves  if  we  will;   or  we  may 
plume  ourselves  on  the  naval  skill 
and  ancient  energies  of  our  country, 
but  the  odds  are  of  a  nature  that  may 
well  justify  precaution.    If  we  have 
fouG;ht  and  beaten  the  fleets  of  the 
continent,  we  had  our  own  harbours 
to  retire  to  and  repair  our  fleets. 
But  a  battle  fought  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dardanelles,  however  success- 
ful, would  demand  repairs  which, 
however  partial,  could  not  be  made 
nearer  than  Malta^  or,  if  perfect, 
would  require  a  return  to  England. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  sea  is  open, 
and  the  Russian  flag  sweeps  the  Me- 
diterranean.   While  we  tardily  seek 
for  reinforcements  which  have  to 
encounter  the  chances  of  time^  wind, 
and  weather,  the  enemy  are  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  their  reinforce- 
ments, and,  with  the  population  and 
resources  of  a  continent  in  their  rear, 
may  afford  to  lose   many  a  battle, 
while  every  victory  almost  loses  all 
its  advantages  by  the  remoteness, 
the  uncertainty,  and  the  difiicuity  of 
the  means  of  repairing  the  casual 
losses  of  the  encounter. 

The  progress  of  Russia  within  the 
last  sixty  years  has  been  singularly 
rapid,  but  the  most  singular  feature 
in  this  rapidity  is  the  solid  nature 
of  her  acquisitions.  It  was  scarcely 
befoffi  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 


that  she  had  begun  to  take  a  place 
among  the  leading  continental  pow- 
ers. From  that  period  her  wars 
were,  by  instinct,  attacks  on  Turkey, 
which  afforded  the  largest  territorial 
spoils,  and  in  every  war  she  gained 
some  permanent  prize.  By  the 
treaty  of  Kainardgf,  in  1774,  she  ex- 
tended her  frontier  to  the  Euxine, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  whole 
fertile  and  beautiful  country  of  the 
Crimea.  By  the  treaty  of  Yassy,  in 
1792,  she  obtained  the  great  province 
of  Bessarabia,  with  the  strong  for- 
tresses of  Bender  and  Ackerman, 
and  a  frontier  reaching  to  the  Doei- 
Bter.  By  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  in 
1612,  she  further  obtained  that  por- 
tion of  Moldavia  lying  between  the 
Dneister  and  the  Pruth.  By  the 
Persian  treaty  of  1829,  she  extended 
her  frontier  over  the  vast  territory 
stretching  from  the  borders  of  the 
Euxine  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
central  provinces  of  Persia,  besides 
obtaining  as  an  indemnity  for  her 
expenses  five  millions  and  a  half 
sterling,  together  with  a  million  and 
a  half  of  Dutch  ducats,  on  account 
of  additional  claims.  By  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople,  she  further  made  her- 
self mistress  of  the  virtual  govern- 
ment of  all  the  immense  country 
from  the  Pruih  to  the  Balkan,  and 
may  now  bo  regarded  as  the  sove- 
reign of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia. 
All  the  chances  of  war  have  turned 
out  in  her  favour.  The  Polish  in- 
surrection gave  her  the  Polish  capi- 
tal and  its  adjoining  provinces  as  an 
actual  possession,  instead  of  a  pre- 
carious dependency :  The  result  of 
the  Greek  revolt,  not  merely  para- 
lyzed the  defence  of  Turkey  against 
her  aggressions,  but  was  the  mean  of 
ridding  her  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  which 
might  nave  so  effectually  prevented 
her  march  to  Constantinople.  The  re- 
volt of  Mehemet  All  has  done  still 
more  for  her,  by  throwing  the  startled 
Sultan  into  her  arms,  or  at  her  feet. 
Russia  is  now  palpably  the  arbitresa 
of  the  Ottoman  throne.  The  mask 
of  moderation  may  be  worn  for  a 
while ;  or  it  may  not  agree  with  her 
larger  schemes  to  play  the  direct 
usurper;  or  Mahmoud  may  be  more 
useful  as  a  viceroy  than  as  an  enemy 
or  a  slave ;  or  some  natural  fear  of 
the  power  of  England  may  restrain 
the  ffiant  grasp  which  already  throws 
its  snadow  over  the  Sublime  Porte. 
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Bat  never  wai  the  fl jiitf  flsh  surer 
to  drop  into  the  jaws  of  the  shark, 
than  feeble  and  breathless  Turkey 
sure  to  fall  into  the  jaws  of  its  hu^ 
and  terrible  pursuer.  Yet  the  daj 
that  sees  the  Sultanry  fall,  will  see 
the  Mediterranean  either  a  Russian 
lake,  as  the  Euzine  has  been  a  Rus- 
sian dock-yard,  or  covered  with  the 
fleets  of  England  and  the  continen- 
tal powers  advancing  to  deadly  and 
to  doubtful  battle  for  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  We  are  no  alarmists;  and 
we  are  also  perfectly  aware  of  the 
deprecatory  tone  in  which  the  very 
active  and  very  artificial  diplomatists 
of  Russia,  through  all  their  organs, 
deny  the  charge  of  this  universal 
cupidity  of  spoil.  But  we  have  a 
higher  authority  than  theirs,  the 
universal  voice  of  every  other  man 
connected  with  public  employment, 
from  Finland  to  the  Wall  of  China. 
Every  Russian  looks  upon  the  pos- 
session of  the  Turkish  dominions  as 
a  matter  of  certainty,  as  a  matter  of 
national  honour,  and,  what  is  still 
more  to  the  purpose,  as  a  matter 
which  the  Czar  dares  not  resist,  as  he 
values  his  head.  If  popular  opinion 
is  powerful  in  England  and  tearful 
in  France,  it  is  fatal  in  Russia,  and 
from  the  hour  when  the  sovereign 

E resumes  to  have  a  will  of  his  own, 
is  successor  may  prepare  for  wear- 
ing the  diadem. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1791,  Pitt 
brought  down  a  message  from  the 
King,  informing  the  House  that  the 
efforts  which  he  had  made  to  effect 
a  pacification  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte  havioff  failed,  and  the  con- 
sequences whicn  might  result  from 
the  future  progress  of  the  war  being 
highly  Important  to  the  kingdom 
and  to  Europe  in  general,  the  King, 
in  order  to  add  weight  to  his  repre- 
sentations, judged  it  requisite  to 
make  some  addition  to  his  naval 
force* 

Ko  demand  could  have  been  more 
perfectly  justified.  Pitt,  in  a  speech 
on  moving  the  answer  to  the  message, 
stated  the  serious  perils  which  must 
result  to  the  balance  of  Europe,  from 
giving  way  to  the  extraordinary  en- 
croadiments,  and  still  more  extra- 
ordinary principles  of  the  Russian 
councils.  Russia  had  already  de- 
clared her  intention  of  arbitrarily 
interfering  with  the  new  constitution 
of  Poland,  which  Pitt's  sagacity  knew 


to  be  equivalent  to  a  seizure  of  the 
country.  She  had  pushed  the  Turks 
to  an  extremity  which  threatened 
the  future  subversion  of  their  power, 
and  however  remote  that  might  be, 
he  was  fully  awake  to  its  formidable 
results  to  the  general  peace  of  the 
European  Commonwealth.  To  put 
a  stop  to  this  war,  he  had,  in  con- 
junction with  Prussia,  offered  the 
mediation  of  England.  But  the  Em- 
press, arrogant  by  nature,  and  flush- 
ed with  success,  had  repelled  the 
offer  with  scorn ;  and  in  sign  of  her 
displeasure,  had  refused  to  renew 
the  commercial  treaty  with  England, 
while  at  the  same  moment,  she  made 
a  most  favourable  commercial  treaty 
with  France.  But  however  insult- 
ing this  conduct  might  be  to  her  an- 
cient ally,  the  true  ground  of  British 
jealousy  was  in  her  undissembled 
determination  to  seize  Uie  Ottoman 
dominions,  preparatory  to  which  pur- 
pose she  had  baptized  her  grandson 
by  the  name  of  Constantino,  and 
openly  declared  that  she  would  yet 
crown  him  in  Constantinople.  The 
English  Minister  had  been  indefati- 
gable in  his  efforts  to  save  the 
Turkish  sceptre;  he  had  twice  of« 
fered  mediation,  and  still  he  kept  an 
envoy  in  attendance  on  the  negotia- 
tion for  peace,  which  had  been  at 
length  begun,  but  in  which  Russia 
was  evidentlv  only  trying  to  gain 
time.  The  demand  on  which  she 
peremptorily  insisted  was  the  reten- 
tion of  the  fortress  of  Oczakow, 
which  she  had  taken  in  1788,  and 
whose  position  commanded  the  road 
into  the  heart  of  the  Turkish  pro- 
vinces and  to  Constantinople.  It 
may  well  be  asked,  was  there  a  man 
in  England  who  would  have  resisted 
such  a  motion  P  But  those  who  know 
the  utter  hollowness  of  heart  that 
makes  faction  the  shame  of  our 
legislature,  its  utter  abjuration  of 
all  conscience  when  it  has  power  In 
view,  and  its  scandalous  contempt 
of  all  declared  principles  when  it 
can  embarrass  a  Minister,  will  be 
more  disgusted  than  surprised  to 
find  that  the  Foxite  party  rose  as  one 
man  to  contend  against  this  plainest 
of  all  measures  of  feeling,  policy, 
and  natioual  justice. 

Fox  was,  of  course, foremostin  this 
abnegation  of  all  his  old  pledges  to 
liberty.  He  was  told,  no  man  better 
knew  the  truth,  that  to  suffer  Russia 
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to  proceed  io  her  violent  career^ 
was,  in  the  first  inatance,  to  suffer 
her  to  destroy  the  rising  liberty  of 
Poland.  What  was  the  liberty  of 
Poland  to  this  ostentatious  declaimer 
for  liberty  all  round  the  globe,  while 
his  opposition  might  embarrass  the 
Minister  ?  He  was  told»  and  no  man 
knew  it  better,  that  the  immediate 
results  of  Russian  aggrandisement 
must  be  to  throw  every  nation  of 
Europe  Into  hazard,  and  that  its 
ultimate  ones  must  involve  the 
safety  of  the  British  Empire.  What 
were  such  considerations  to  him, 
while  his  opposition  might  embar- 
rass the  Minister?  This  clamorous 
hater  of  despotism  instantly  became 
the  champion  of  the  most  unlicensed 
of  despotisms ;  the  denouncer  of  all 
interference  with  the  free-will  of 
nations  could  discover  nothing  but 

Brudent  precaution  in  the  march  of 
Lussian  armies  into  Poland.  The 
zealot  for  European  peace  under  all 
humiliations  could  see  nothing  in  the 
ambition  of  Russia,  but  good-will  to 
all  mankind.  What  can  be  the  re- 
flection in  the  mind  of  every  man 
who  contemplates  this  base  and  cri- 
minal trafficking  with  all  bonds  and 
protestations,  but  either  that  party 
totally  corrupts  the  heart  and  makes 
it  insensible  to  the  difference  be- 
tween honour  and  dishonour,  truth 
and  falsehood,  or  that  the  profligacy 
of  Fox*8  vicious,  vile,  and  libertine 
life  passed  into  his  public  career, 
and  made  him  as  corrupt  in  the  senate 
as  he  was  criminid  In  the  haunts  of 
his  personal  debauchery. 

Fox  had  the  effrontery  to  say,  that 
the  whole  matter  in  question  was 
m  trivial  dispute,  whether  Russia 
should  keep  a  sterile  tract  and  a 
useless  fortress  which  she  had  con- 
quered ?  and  recommended  that  an 
alliance  should  be  made  with  her  as 
soon  aa  possible!  On  the  12th  of 
April  the  subject  was  renewed  by 
the  champion  of  Russia;  and  a 
host  of  resolutions  was  moved,  ac- 
tually impujniing  all  attempts  at  re- 
sistance. Those  who  are  not  yet  in 
the  habit  of  looking  upon  the  con- 
duct of  party  with  Uie  eyes  which  it 
deserves,  may  learn,  from  this  in- 
stance, to  judge  of  those  rigid  lovers 
of  liberty,  those  clamorous  protectors 
of  Poland,and  those  angry  abhorrers, 
above  all,  of  military  interference 
with  the  rights  of  neighbouring  na- 


tions.    Here  was  party  flourishing 
its   rhetoric  in  front  of  a  British 
Parliament,  and  in  favour  of  the  no- 
torious craft,  brute  violence,  and  san- 
guinary love    of  subjugation    that 
made  the  reign  of  Catherine  pre« 
eminent  for  political  crime.    It  was 
Opposition  which  pronounced  that, 
as  war  was  capable  of  justification 
only  on  the  ground  of  self-defence, 
resistance  would  be  unjustifiable. 
So  much  for  the  shallowness  of  the 
politician  !    They  further  insisted, 
that  the  possession  of  a  fortress, 
which  was  notoriously  the  first  step 
to  the  possession  of  the  Euxine,  was 
attended  with  no  hazard  whatever 
to  the  interests  of  the   European 
Commonwealth.    So  much  for  the 
shallowness  of  the  statesman !   They 
further,  with  the  faith  of  party,  con- 
tended— that  if  Turkey  were  even 
to  fall  into  tlie  hands  of  Russia,  it 
would  be  a  general  benefit  to  the 
human  race.  So  much  for  the  emp- 
tiness of  the  patriot  I  and  this  ora- 
torical preference  of  the  fantastic 
and  impossible  civilisation  by  bar- 
barian hands,  followed,  as  the  con- 
quest of  Turkey  inevitably  would 
be,  by  a  fierce  and  a  general  war,  to 
the  calm  progress  of  that  only  secure 
civilisation  which  results  from  the 
arts  of  peace  and  the  influence  of 
time.    But   can   any  man   in    his 
senses  believe  that  those  were  the 
sentiments  of  the  speakers  ?    Not  a 
syllable.     Their   whole   oratorical 
career,  before   and  after,   was  in 
direct  denial  of  them  all.   For  years 
they  were    the    rhetoricians     for 
every  cause  that  bore  the  weak- 
est blazonry  of  independence — ha- 
ranguers  on  every  topic  4at  could 
amuse   the  popular  ear  with    the 
faintest  pretext  of  liberty.  Sheridan, 
always  clever  and  always  profligate, 
was  among  the  loudest  who  took  up 
the  strain,  and  harangued  on  the 
guilt  of  forcing  Russia  to  respect 
the  common  rights  of  nations.    The 
question  was  treated  hypocritically 
by   all   as   a  private  quarrel    be- 
tween two  powers,  both  oeyond  any 
interference  with  the   Continental 
balance,  and  all  alike  charged  Pitt 
with  oppression  for  plunging   into 
gratuitous  bloodshed.    It  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  that  any  one  of  the 
speakers  was  sincere  in  anyone  word 
that  he  uttered.    They  idl  equally 
knew  the  furious  spirit  of  Russian 
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encroachment^  the  hazard  to  Europe 
of  the  seizure  of  the  Euxine,  and  the 
]oDg  and  hideous  struggle  which 
must  be  the  consequence  of  raising 
Russia  to  be  thearbiter  of  Europe.  But 
if  these  things  could  be  obscure,  no- 
thing could  be  clearer  than  the  im- 
mediate result  to  Poland,  in  her  ab- 
sorption by  the  grasp  of  Catherine. 
The  Russian  designs  upon  Poland 
could  not  be  said  to  have  talcen  any 
man  by  surprise.  That  unhappy 
country,  twenty  years  before  (in 
1772),  had  been  the  victim  of  the 
most  unprincipled  act  of  European 
robbery,  and  had  seen  a  vast  portion 
of  ber  territory  torn  away  by  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  Fre- 
derick of  Prussia,  and  Catherine. 
Pitty  with  prophetic  finger,  pointed 
out  the  inevitaole  fate  of  the  remain- 
der, unless  England  should  inter- 
Eose.  But  party  prevailed,  and  he 
ad  only  the  melancholy  triumph  of 
throwing  it  into  shame,  by  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  prediction.  Within  two 
years,  in  1793^  Poland  was  overrun 
by  the  Russian  armies,  and  her  con« 
stitution  found  its  grave  in  the 
bloody  ditches  of  Warsaw. 

Party  could  not  in  both  times  com- 
plain that  in  this  momentous  matter 
it  acted  through  ignorance.  The  de- 
bate wai  remarkably  detailed  and 
explanatory.  It  was  distinctly  stated 
by  the  speakers  on  the  side  of  Go- 
vernment, Uiat  the  fortress  of  Ocza- 
kow,  as  such,  was  totally  unimpor- 
tant  to  England ;  but  that  the  true 
question  was,  whether  its  possession 
did  not  necessarily  lead  to  projects 
of  the  most  perilous  ambition ;  and 
whether  the  permission  thus  given, 
to  encroach  on  the  territory  of  an 
ally  whose  security  was  of  the  first 
importance  to  England  and  to  Eu- 
rope, was  not  a  virtual  sanction  to 
the  well-known  resolves  of  Russia  to 
seize  on  Constantinople.  It  was  sta- 
ted in  so  many  words,  that  the  seiz« 
ure  of  Constantinople  would  natu- 
rally involve  the  possession  of  the 
sea-coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  with 
them,  of  Lower  Egypt  and  Alexan- 
dria, and  that  these  would  give  the 
Russian  throne  all  but  an  immediate 
sovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  fate  of  Poland  was  detailed  with 
equal  distinctness,  and  the  conclu- 
sion was  drawn,  to  which  we  are 
now  palpably  approaching,  that  by 
the  seizure  of  roland,  the  Russian 


power  in  the  north  would  soon 
amount  to  a  virtual  domination,  if  not 
to  an  acknowledged  sovereignty 
over  Sweden  and  Denmark,  thus 
giving  her  the  keys  of  the  Baltic,  as 
Constantinople  would  give  her  the 
keys  of  the  Euxine ;  and  both  matu- 
ring an  empire,  already  inaccessible 
by  land,  for  a  supremacy  irresistible 
at  sea.  Two  long  debates  on  this 
subject  had  exhibited  the  pertinacity 
of  taction.  A  third  was  tried,  on  the 
15th  of  April,  on  a  general  motion, 
"  That  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  enquire  into  the  necessity  of  a 
public  measure  by  which  expenses 
were  to  be  incurred."  The  justice 
of  the  principle  was  of  course  ad« 
mitted.  But  its  application  to  the 
case  was  of  course  denied — the  mo- 
tion was  defeated.  It  was  tried  a 
fourth  time.  May  26th,  on  a  motion 
"  to  advise  the  King  against  the  con* 
sequences  of  an  improper  interference 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte.'* 
This  motion  also  was  defeated.  But 
the  object  of  party  was  gained,  by 
this  base  and  guilty  dereliction  of 
all  public  faith  and  personal  honour. 
There  could  not  be  a  doubt,  that 
Opposition  were  as  fully  persuaded 
as  Ministers  that  there  was  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  interference,  that 
the  interests  of  England  were  most 
deeply  concerned,  and  that  every 
feeling  of  humanity,  policy^  and 
right,  was  combined  in  checking  the 
foul  practices  of  Catherine  against 
the  independence  of  Europe.  But  it 
was  enough,  that  to  deny  all  those 
truths,  and  resist  all  those  im- 
pulses, would  embarrass  the  Mi« 
nister.  And  the  act  of  infamy 
was  done.  Even  this  conduct  was 
not  limited  to  parliamentary  per- 
fidy. Fox  actually  sent  a  relative 
of  his  own  to  St  Petersburg,  as  was 
charged  on  him  at  the  time  by 
Burke^  to  act  as  the  representative 
of  his  party,  and  induce  Uie  Empress 
to  refuse  all  regard  to  the  proposals 
of  the  British  Cabinet.  This  repre- 
sentative was  openly  received  with 
marks  of  the  highest  political  favour 
by  Catherine,  and  always  had  the 
post  of  honour  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Empress  whenever  the  British 
minister  was  present.  The  ma- 
noeuvre was  effectual  Catherine 
was  encouraged  to  persist  in  every 
demand ;  she  rejected  every  propo- 
sal of  the  British  envoy  to  make  the 
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terms  of  the  peace  less  onerous  to  highway  into  England  for  the  in- 

Turkey.    She    kept  poMetaion  of  tr^es  of  foreign  courts   in  our 

the  fortress  in  dispute,  with  a  large  affairs.    This  is  a  sore  evil,  an  evil 

extent  of  territory,  including  the  free  from  which,  before  this  time,  Eng-i 

navigation  of  the  Dneiater,  and  as-  land  was  more  free  than  any  other 

sumed  the  overwhelming  superio*  nation.     Nothinff  can  preserve  us 

rity  which  now  entitles  her  "  to  count  from  that  evil  which  connects  Gabi- 

the  existence  of  Turkey  by  days."  net  factions  abroad   with  popular 

Burke,  in  his  well-known  paper  on  factions  ^here,  but  keeping  sacred 

the  subject,  denounced  the  conduct  the  Crown  as  the  only  cluinnel  of 

of  Opposition  in  langusge  that  brands  communication    with   every  other 

it  for  ever.    **  The  laws  and  consti«  nation." 

tution  of  the  kingdom,"  said  that  He  then  strikes  on  a  still  more 
famous  document,  "  intrust  the  direct  and  formidable  result  of  this 
exclusive  power  of  treaUng  with  most  mischievous  intrigue.  "  This 
foreign  potentates  to  the  King,  proceeding  of  Mr  Fox  has  given  a 
This  is  an  undisputed  part  of  the  strong  countenance  and  an  encou« 
legal  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  raging  example  to  the  doctrines  and 
However,  notwiUistanding  this,  Mr  practices  of  the  Revolution  Societies, 
Fox,  without  the  knowledge  or  par*  and  of  other  criminal  societies  of 
ticipation  of  any  one  person  in  the  that  description,  which,  without  any 
House  of  Commons  with  whom  he  legal  authority,  or  even  any  eorpo- 
was  bound  confidentially  to  com-  rate  capacity,  are  In  the  habit  of 
municate,  thought  proper  to  send  proposing,  and  to  the  best  of  their 
his  representative,  with  his  cipher,  power,  of  forming,  leagues  and  al- 
to St  Petersburg,  there  to  frus-  liances  with  France  I  "  AU  this  was 
trate  the  objects  for  which  the  Mi«  Incontrovertibly  true.  But  what 
nister  of  the  Crown  was  authorized  was  all  this  to  faction  ?  Fox  was 
to  treat  He  succeeded  in  this  his  acting  with  his  eyes  open  against 
design,  and  did  actually  frustrate  the  acknowledged  welfare  of  hie 
the  King's  Minister  in  some  of  the  country,  against  every  principle  of 
objects  of  his  negotiation.  This  pro*  the  constitution,  and  against  every 
ceeding  of  Mr  Fox  does  not,  as  I  declared  maxim  of  his  political  life, 
conceive,  amount  to  absolute  High  But  what  was  all  this  to  a»  corrupt 
Treason,  Russia,  though  on  bad  hypocrite,  lavish  of  protestations,  and 
terms,  not  having  been  then  decid-  empty  of  performance,  ostentaUoua 
edly  at  war  with  this  kingdom;  but  of  his  public  feelings,  and  actuated 
such  a  proceeding  Is,  in  law,  not  by  the  meanest  spirit  of  personal 
very  remote  from  that  offence,  and  hostility,  vaunUng  his  independence, 
i%nndouhttd\y  A  most  uncanstitutioneU  and  hourly  Roing  all  heights  imd 
act,  and  a  high  treasonable  misde^  depths  of  political  falsehood,  craft, 
meanourJ'  He  then  stated  the  pre-  and  over-reaching,  to  seize  on  power, 
else  constitutional  evils  which  flowed  for  which  his  whole  conduct  through 
from  this  guilty  and  insolent  piece  life  unfitted  his  faithless  and  liber* 
of  presumption.  ^  The  legitimate  tine  spirit,  and  which,  when  it  came 
and  sure  mode  of  communication  at  last,  came,  as  if  by  a  judicial 
between  this  nation  and  foreign  punishment,  only  to  show  his  inca* 
powers  is  rendered  uncertain  and  pacity,  and  drop  him  Into  the  graved 
treacherous  by  beine  divided  into  Thus,  time  does  justice.  When  the 
two  channels,  one  with  the  govern-  clamour  of  faction  died  away,  the 
ment,  and  one  with  the  head  of  a  public  vices  of  this  leader  of  facUoA 
party  opposed  to  that  government;  were  felt  and  scorned.  They  are 
by  which  means  the  foreign  powers  felt  and  doubly  scorned  now,  when 
can  never  be  assured  of  the  real  we  are  to  receive  the  payment  of 
authority  of  any  public  transaction  that  fatal  legacy  which  this  politicai 
whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  the  profligate  entailed  on  his  country, 
advantage  taken  of  the  discontent.  To  Fox,  to  his  intrigue,  and  to  hie 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  Par-  pretences  we  owe  the  aggraadixe- 
liament  and  in  Uie  nation,  to  give  te  ment  of  Russia  at  ih\»  hour.  For 
an  individual  an  influence  dtrectly  the  resistance  which  faction  within 
against  the  government  of  his  coon-  and  wli^out  the  House  gave  to  tiie 
tiy  in  a  foreign  coorly  has  made  a  wise  preparattons  af  the  Mlideler, 
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liaTiag  the  effect  of  at  once  imped-  resource  but  to  humiliate  himself  at 
log  the  armament  which  he  pro-  the  feet  of  Russia.  But  this  was 
posed,  and  giviog  new  obstinacy  to  not  all.  To  that  party  we  owe  the 
the  Russian  demands,  Pitt  found  it  harangues  which  stirred  the  unhap- 
impossible  to  proceed.  Though  still  pf  Poles  into  hopeless  rebellion, 
triumpliant  in  the  Hou8e>  he  was  and,  when  they  were  involved  in  full 
unable  to  commence  either  a  war  or  struggle  with  the  resistless  strength 
a  negotiation  against  a  powerful  and  of  Russia^  left  them  to  the  wretched 
unprincipled  party,  spread  through  fate  which  has  since  destroyed  their 
the  country  with  the  plausible  cry  army,  decimated  their  nobles,  exiled 
of  peace  on  their  lips.  The  arma>  their  leading  patriots,  and  enslaved 
ment  was  suffered  to  rest  In  the  their  population. 
British  harbours,  and  Russia,  finding  We  have  seen  the  nature  of  fac- 
ber  security  in  English  faction,  laid  tion,  as  displayed  by  its  intrigues  in 
the  secure  foundations  for  that  foreign  politics.  We  have  an  ad dl- 
tyranny  which  is  now  rapidly  dis-  tionai  lesson  to  learn  from  its  open 
tending  over  the  North  and  South  championship  of  domestic  over- 
of  Europe.  But  it  is  still  some  throw.  The  violence  of  the  societies 
gratification  to  remember,  that  in  formed  for  the  express  purposes  of 
the  one  wish  dearer  than  all  the  rest  revolution,  had  compellea  their 
to  his  worthless  heart,  Fox  totally  seizure  by  the  government;  and  the 
failed.  He  could  not  overthrow  the  manly  intrepidity  of  the  great  Minis- 
Ministcr.  He  could  not  seat  himself  ter  felt  no  hesitation  in  bringing  the 
in  the  Treasury.  This  was  the  sole  culprits  before  the  tribunals  of  the 
object  of  his  profligate  labours,  and  country.  His  speech  TMay  16, 
this  be  lost  once  more;  and  from  1794),  on  moving  that  "  tne  report 
this  blow  he  never  recovered.  Un-  of  the  committee  relative  to  the  con- 
less  we  are  to  call  that  recovery,  spiracy  be  taken  into  consideration," 
which  was  but  a  momentary  posses-  was  a  model  of  erave,  yet  eloquent 
sion,  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  personal  statesmanship.  We  shall  throw  its 
incapacity,  the  loss  of  popularity,  materiel  into  the  shape  of  a  few  brief 
the  msolent  ingratitude  even  of  that  propositions.  He  showed,  that  the 
party  for  whom  he  had  played  the  object  of  these  societies  had,  from 
foog  and  desperate  same  of  political  the  beginning,  been  to  form  a  Na- 
disturbance,  and  sink,  overwhelmed  tionai  Convention  similar  to  that  of 
with  vexation,  into  the  tomb.  France.  That  their  whole  system 
It  is  remarkable,  that  as  if  a  fata-  was  insurrectionary,  and  was  found- 
lity  directly  pointed  to  the  crime  of  ed  on  the  modern  doctrine  of  the 
political  hoUowness,  every  step  in  rights  of  man ;  and  that  the  general 
the  subsequent  advance  of  Russia  object  was  to  overturn  Govern- 
to  the  stand  from  which  she  now  ment,  property,  law,  and  religion  in 
menaces  the  peace  of  every  civi-  England,  as  had  been  done  in  France. 
\ized  country,  is  among  the  counts  It  was  matter  of  evidence,  that  cor- 
of  the  indictment  by  which  that  respondences  had  been  maintained, 
party  must  be  arraigned  before  pot-  and  delegates  sent  from  those  so- 
terity.  To  that  party  we  owe  Uie  cieties  to  negotiate  rebellion  with 
battle  of  NavarinOt  which  stripped  France.  Among  the  other  artifices 
Turkey  of  a  fleet  To  that  party  which  characterised  the  malignity 
we  owe  the  unchecked  invasion  of  of  those  pretences  to  improve  the 
the  Central  Provinces  of  Turkey,  constitution,  was  their  having  pre- 
whicb  the  presence  of  a  siogle  Bri-  pared  a  catalogue  of  those  manufac- 
tish  ship  of  war  at  the  mouth  of  the  turing  towns  most  likely,  from  the 
Danube  would  have  turned  back  in  vast  concourse  of  ignorant  and  pro« 
confusion.  To  that  party  we  owe  fligate  men  who  necessarily  collect 
the  inconceivable  impolicy  of  suffer-  in  such  places,  to  adopt  their  plans, 
ing  Mehemet  Ali  to  shake  the  Otto-  and  by  corresponding  societies  es- 
man  power,  when  a  v.  ord  from  the  tablished  there,  to  keep  up  the  chain 
British  Minister  would  have  sent  of  seditious  intercourse.  "  Gen- 
him  back  to  Egypt;  and  the  actual  tlemen,"  said  Pitt,  "  will  find  in  that 
crime  of  leaving  the  Sultan  to  the  catalogue  a  well-chosen  selection  of 
double  hazards  of  invasion  and  in-  the  places  where  those  people  dwell. 
•urrectioBy  until  ha  bad  no  potsiUe  who  must  naturally  be  supposed 
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most  ready  to  rise  at  the  call  of  in- 
surrection." His  sketch  of  the  gene- 
ral materiel  of  rabble  reform  was 
incomparably  clear,  forcible,  and 
true.  "  Who  are  those,"  exclaimed 
he,  *'  to  whom  the  especial  devoirs 
of  the  renovators  of  our  constitution 
were  to  be  paid  ?  Who  were  those 
whom  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution 
society  regarded  as  the  natural  de- 
positaries of  their  doctrines  of  con- 
stitutional law  ?  Who  are  those  to 
whom  those  pure  apostles  of  peace* 
political  purity,  and  constitutional 
self-control  went  forth  with  a'special 
zeal  for  their  junction  to  the  good 
cause  ?  Read  them  in  that  list.  See 
them  there  the  very  last  men  whom 
a  sound  judgment  would  regard  as 
capable  of  aiding  or  understanding 
improvement  in  any  constitution  on 
earth.  The  very  men  on  whose 
ignorance  fraudful  persuasion  would 
be  most  secure  of  taking  effect;  on 
whose  passions  every  blind  and  fu< 
rious  suggestion  of  discontent  would 
be  mostlilcely  to  work;  and  on  whose 
appetites  every  fallacious  and  vision- 
ary hope  of  mending  their  condition 
by  any  alteration  of  it,  however  extra- 
vagant, desperate,  or  guilty,  would 
be  most  likely  to  congregate  into  an 
enormous  torrent  of  insurrection, 
which  would  sweep  away  all  the 
barriers  of  government,  law,  and 
religion,  and  leave  our  country  only 
a  naked  waste  for  usurped  authority 
to  range  in,  unconfined  and  unresist- 
ed." The  House  could  not  fail  to 
remark  the  extraordinary  manner 
in  which  those  societies  had  varied 
their  plans  of  operation.  Sometimes 
actinff  in  undisguised,  audacious 
hostility;  sometimes  putting  on  the 
mask  of  attachment  to  the  state  and 
country;  one  day  openly  avowing 
their  intentions,  as  if  purposely  to 
provoke  the  hand  of  justice ;  the  next 
putting  on  the  pretext  of  rbforu. 
In  their  letter  to  the  society  at  Nor- 
wich would  be  seen  a  plain  and 
ciindid  confession,  that  not  to  the 
Parliament,  nor  to  the  executive 
power,  ^ey  were  to  look  for  redress, 
but  to  their  Convention.  Then  they 
recom  meudedperseverance  inpditionp 
ingfor  reform,  to  be  used  as  a  cover 
to  their  designs,  which  they  were  to 
throw  off  when  the  time  served." 

An  extract  of  a  letter  from  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Informa- 
tion to  the  Norwich  societiea,  was 


definitive  on  the  head  of  using  peti- 
tions for  reform  simply  as  a  cloak 
of  Republicanism.  '*  If  we  regard 
the  policy  of  such  a  petition,"  said 
this  confidential  paper,  "  it  may,  in 
our  apprehension,  be  well  worth 
considering  as  a  warning  voice  to 
our  present  legislators,  and  as  a  sig- 
nal f^r  imitation  to  the  majority  of 
the  people.  Should  such  a  plan  be 
vigorously  and  generally  pursued, 
it  would  hold  out  a  certainty  to  our 
fellow  countrymen  that  we  are  not 
a  handful  of  individuals  unworthy 
of  attention  or  consideration,  who 
desire  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
liberties  of  England;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  miffht  bring  into  light 
that  host  of  wefl-meaning  men,  who, 
in  the  different  towns  and  counties 
of  this  realm,  are  silently,  but  se- 
riously anxious  for  reformation  in 
the  Government.  We  exhort  you, 
with  anxiety,to  pursue  your  laudable 
endeavours  for  the  common  good,  and 
never  to  despair  of  the  public  cause." 
It  was  further  proved,  that  a  new 
association  for  the  express  purposes 
of  public  rapine,  under  the  name  of 
reform,  had  expressly  adopted  the 
very  lowest  ranks  of  the  populace 
for  its  members,  and  thus  had  pro- 
vided within  itself  the  means  of  un- 
bounded extension.  It  had  already 
risen  to  no  less  than  thirty- six  divi- 
sions in  London  alone,  some  of  them 
containing  as  many  as  600  persons, 
and  connected,  by  a  systematic  cor- 
respondence, with  other  socieUes 
scattered  through  the  manufacturing 
towns.  It  was  proved  that  Mb  as- 
sociation had  arrived  to  such  a  height 
of  boldness,  that  it  erected  itself  into 
a  power  to  scan  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament,  and  prescribe  limits, 
beyond  which,  if  it  presumed  to 
trespass,  that  august  society  was  not 
merely  to  controvert  Uiat  trespass, 
but  to  extinguish  the  existence  of 
Parliament  itself.  *<  So  that,"  said 
Pitt,  with  an  energy  suited  to  the 
occasion;  '*  the  attempt  of  Parlia- 
ment to  resist,  by  any  act  of  penal 
coercion,  the  ruin  of  the  constitu- 
tion would  be  the  instant  war*^ whoop 
of  insurrection;  the  means  of  our 
defence  would  be  the  signal  of  at- 
tack, and  Parliament  become  thus 
the  instrument  of  its  own  annihiia- 
tion.  Such  language  as  this,"  he 
added,  "  coming  from  individuals 
apparentiy  so  contemptible  in  talents. 
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80  mean  in  Uieir  Biiaation,  and  so 
circumflcribed  In  their  power,  would 
be  supposed  to  deserve  compassion, 
as  the  wildest  worlcings  of  frenzy. 
Bat  the  researches  of  the  committee 
wonld  show  that  It  was  the  result  of 
deep  design,  matured,  moulded  Into 
sliape,  and  fitted  for  mischieTOUS 
objects  of  the  most  fatal  nature." 

But  to  answer  the  common  pre- 
text of  Opposition  on  those  topics, 
namely,  that  in  the  darkest  point  of 
view  they  were  the  simple  specu- 
lalAons  of  abstracted  men  offended 
with  Uie  peculiar  acts  of  the  exlst- 
iDff  Minister,—"  Look,"  sdd  Pitt, 
raising  his  tone,  and  pointing  with 
lofty  and  contemptuous  sarcasm  to 
the   Opposition,    **  look   to  these 
papers  now  on  the  table  before  you. 
if  men's  minds  are  still  capable  of 
conviction,  there  they  will  find  that 
those  philosophers  have  not  been 
content  with  theory  —  there  they 
will  find   practice  worthy  of  the 
bitterness  of  Jacobinism.     Within 
the  last  six  weeks  a  new  era  had 
arrived  in  the  history  of  insurrection. 
At  that  period  the  *  Corresponding 
Society'    laid,   In    due   form,   be- 
fore the  '  Society  for  Constitutional 
Information'  a  deliberate  plan  for 
actually  assembling  a  convention  for 
all  England,  to  be  the  representatives 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of 
England,  to  overturn  the  established 
system  of  Government,  and  wrest 
from  the    Parliament   that  power 
which  the  people  and  the  Constitu- 
tion lodged  in  their  hands.    Within 
a  few  weeks  the  plan  was  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution,  and,  in  their  cir- 
cular letter,  they  emphatically  stated 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.     And 
lest  by  any  possibility  their  ruinous 
intentions  should  be  misunderstood, 
the  letter  was  addressed  equally  to 
all  parts  of  the  land.    It  contained 
a  declaration  Uiat  a  central  spot  had 
been  fixed  on,  which  they  would 
not  venture  to  name  till  they  had 
assurances  of  the  fidelity  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  to  disclose  it ; 
which  ceutral  spot  they  chose,  as 
they  themselves  asserted,  for  the 
purpose   of  having,  with   greater 
facility,  the  delegates  of  the  whole 
island  present.    And  they  particu- 
larly desired  each  separate  society 
to  send  an  exact  account  of  the 
number  of  its  adherents,  in  order  to 
estimate  their  force.    Who  is  there 


who  know  what  Jacobins  and  Ja- 
cobin principles  are,  but  must  see. 
In  the  pretence  of  Reform  held  out 
by  those  societies,  the  arrogant 
claims  of  the  same  men  who  lorded 
It  in  France,  to  trample  on  the  rich, 
and  crush  alike  every  description 
of  society,  sex,  and  age — the  dark 
designs  of  a  few  making  use  of  the 
name  of  the  people  to  tyrannize 
over  all.  A  plan  founded  In  the 
arrogance  of  a  few  miscreants, 
themselves  the  outcasts  of  society, 
to  enrich  themselves  by  depriving 
of  property  and  life  all  who  were 
distinguished  for  either  personal 
worth  or  opulence,  A  plan  which 
had  long  been  felt  by  the  unfortu- 
nate people  of  France  in  all  its  hor- 
rors, and  would  long  continue  to  be 
felt  by  that  unhappy  country." 

After  some  details,  he  stated  that 
those  rebellious  societies  had  not 
suffered  their  determinations  to 
waste  away,  "  Subsequently  to  the 
14th  of  April,"  said  he,  '<  the  House 
would  find  a  meeting  of  the  society, 
whose  proceedings  carried  with 
them  no  faint  Illustration  of  what 
they  mi^ht  be  expected  to  do  in  their 
full  majesty  of  power.  There  would 
be  found  resolutions  arraigning 
every  branch  of  the  Government, 
threatening  the  Sovereign,  insulting 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  accusing 
the  Commons  of  insufiiclency.  There 
would  be  found  notice  taken  of  the 
measures  of  Parliament,  which  had 

f previously  been  made  signals  for  an 
nsurrection  of  the  people,  and.  de- 
clarations that  certain  measures,  if 
adopted,  whether  with  or  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  should 
be  rescinded,  under  their  doctrine, 
*  Salue  populi  suprema  lex.*  Could 
there  be  a  more  explicit  avowal  of 
their  views?  All  the  proofs  of  those 
allegations  rested  on  their  own  re* 
cords.  But,  more  than  this,  the  Re- 
port contained  allegations,  on  no 
light  grounds,  that  arms  had  been  ac 
tually  procured  and  distributed  by 
those  societies^  and  were  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  very  people  whom  they 
were  endeavouring  to  corrupt;  and 
that  even  now,  Instead  of  disbanding 
this  Jacobln'army,  they  were  perse- 
veringly  displaying  defiance  and  re- 
sistance to  tne  Government." 

Can  it  be  necessary  for  those  who 
.have  been  observers  of  the  conduct 
of  faction  to  be  told,  that  the  great 
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Minister  was  resisted  on  this  oc- 
casion by  the  whole  virulence  of  fac* 
tion  in  the  Legislature  ?  Yet  bis  was 
not  a  tissue  of  general  assertions; 
the  facts  of  the  treason  were  as  no- 
torious as  noonday.  The  existence, 
the  correspondence,  the  public  meet- 
ings, the  private  machinations,  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  revolutionary 
societtee  were  matters  of  such  com- 
mon knowledge,  that  one  of  Fox's 
charges  against  the  Report  actually 
was,  that  *'  it  told  them  nothing  that 
was  not  in  the  newspapers  I  "  With 
the  knowledge  that  they  called  for 
a  British  Convention  to  supersede 
the  whole  Legislature,  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons ;  and  with  the  direct 
evidence  before  them,  that  the  ex- 
ample on  which  they  modelled  their 
plan  was  the  French  Convention, 
raffing  at  that  moment  in  the 
full  fury  of  regicide,  rapine,  and 
massacre.  Opposition  could  see 
nothing  in  this  mass  of  perfidy  and 
prospecd  ve  bloodshed,  but  the  "legal 
pursuit  of  patriotic  measures  for 
patriotic  purposes."  Fox  even  said 
that "  he  saw  nothing  formidable  in 
a  Convention,  he  himself  having 
formerly  belonged  to  a  Convention 
of  delegates  in  Yorkshire,  who  had 
petitioned  Parliament.  The  Roinan 
Catholics  in- Ireland,  too,  bad  held  a 
Convention,  whose  delegates  were 
favourably  received  by  his  Majesty." 
Thus,makinff  no  distinction  between 
open  assembiiea  for  laying  their  com- 
plaints before  authority,  and  secret 
associations  for  the  express  over- 
throw of  all  authority,  this  dema- 
gogue had  the  enormous  absurdity 
to  pronounce  the  conduct  of  the 
English  Jacobins  strictly  constitu- 
tional. To  such  scandals  of  common 
sense  and  depths  of  audacious  folly 
will  emptiness  of  principle,  stimu* 
lated  by  the  hope  of  grasping  at  ita 
objects,  betray  men  even  in  the  face 
of  national  scorn.  But  this  conduct 
bad  its  rapid  reward.  The  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  violence  of 
the  conspirators,  and  deriving  an  ad« 
ditional  necessity  from  the  darbig 
declamations  in  their  favour,  was 
decided,  on  the  first  night,  by  201  te 
30 1  though  Fox  availed  himself  of 
parliamentary  forms  to  divide  the 
House  no  less  than  twelve  times 
after  the  main  queataoa  had  beea 
carried.    The  debaie  on  Urn  ddi4 


reading,  which  was  fixed  for  the  next 
day,  brought  out  the  spirit  of  faction 
in  still  stronger  colours,  only  to  ex- 
perience a  still  more  effectual  defeat, 
ritt  was  grossly  charged  with  apo»> 
tasy  from  the  doctrines  of  reform* 
To  this  it  was  justly  answered,  that 
his  doctrines  were  not.changed,  that 
his  object  had  always  been  improve 
ment,  not  dsstructUm^  and  that  the 
outcry  now  was  nothing  more  than 
a  pretext  for  rabble  power,  and  the 
seizure  of  all  property.  Again,  it 
was  charged,  that  the  only  instances 
of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  were  in  1715  and  1745, 
when  an  open  rebellion  existed.  To 
this  it  was  justly  answered  by 
Dondas,  that  Uiis  charge  argued 
noUiing  but  vulgar  ignorance  or  vul- 
gar fallacy,  the  Act  having  been  sus- 
pended no  less  than  nine  times  since 
the  Revolution.  That  in  all  those 
instances  no  evil  had  ever  been  sup- 
posed to  occur  to  the  Constitution 
in  consequence;  and  that  an  open 
invasion  could  not  be  more  hazard- 
ous than  a  conspiracy  which,  as  now, 
spread  through  the  land.  Sheridan, 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  had  the 
hardihood  to  say,  that  the  suspension 
of  the  Act  would  only  teach  the  so- 
cieties to  be  more  caiuious  in  letting 
their  proceedings  come  to  the  pul^ 
lie  eye;  which  this  profligate  seemed 
te  think  their  chief  error.  Windham 
retorted  effectually,  by  declaring, 
that  Reform  was  only  an  under$tood 
cover  for  general  overthrow;  that 
the  assumption  was  so  declared  by 
the  societies  themselves;  and  that 
none  but  natural  dupes  could  now 
sincerely  hold  the  contrary.  '*  Their 
Reform,"  said  he,  in  his  peculiar 
vein,  is  "  like  the  sweeping  amend- 
ments, common  in  the  House,  which 
E repose  to  leave  out  every  thing 
ut  the  word  *  That'  "  Fox,  atart- 
ing  on  his  feet  on  this,  said,  that  it 
hM  once  been  his  opinion,  *'  Ini- 
quisaimam  pacem  justisaimo  bello 
antefero.  But  if  the  present  system 
of  appretmou  should  be  persisted  in, 
the  next  step  might  be  a  privation  of 
the  trial  by  jury,  and  he  did  not 
know  but  he  should  prefer  amf 
change  to  such  a  tyranny."  Pitt  at 
once  replied  to  and  extinguished  this 
most  insolent  and  criminal  sugges- 
tion. <*  Here,"  said  he,  *'  is  a  case 
E roved,  of  the  existence  of  a  party 
I  the  covntry,  wkose  wrowed  »]ps^ 
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tern  is  the  destnictioo  of  cirll  order, 
tbe  annihilation  of  the  Parliament, 
and  Uie  subveraion  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  Jacobinism.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  proposed  to  meet 
conspiracy  by  the  adoption  of  a 
legal  measure,  limited  in  its  dura- 
tioB,  and  which  the  experience  of 
our  ancestors  has  found  highly  be- 
neficial ;  how  then  can  such  a  con- 
duct be  arraigned  as  tyrannical? 
How,  above  all,  can  it  be  arraigned 
as  imitating  the  tyranny  of  France  ? 
But  he  was  told,  in  the  verbiage  of 
the  time,  that  since  all  measures 
hitherto  taken  to  stop  disaffection 
in  this  country  had  failed,  we  were 
not  to  adopt  stronger  measures. 
But  was  it  not  to  be  fairly  asked, 
whether,  if  those  measures  had 
not  been  adopted,  the  evils  of  the 
aiflis  might  not  have  been  much 
greater  now  than  they  really  were  ? 
The  fact  was,  that  if  the  vigilance 
of  Government  had  not  been  awake, 
those  scenes  of  mischief  which  now 
opened  to  Uie  view  would  have  been 
long  since  brought  to  maturity.  To 
the  extravagant  argument,  that  as 
persecution  would  never  eradicate 
evil  principles,  it  would  therefore 
he  wiser  to  abandon  the  defence  of 
the  country,  and  tolierate  the  disaf- 
fection of  the  revolu^nary  socie- 
ties ;  **  What,"  exclaimed  he,  in  the 
accents  that  had  so  often  found  an 
echo  in  the  heart  of  the  country-— 
"  what  would  this  be  but  to  sane* 
Uon  the  darkest  public  crimes? 
What  would  this  be  but  a  tolera- 
tion of  the  worst  species  of  sedition, 
to  be  followed  by  the  triumph  of 
the  worst  species  of  anarchy  ?  And 
this  was  the  toleration  recommend- 
ed by  party  to  the  King  of  England 
— the  toleration  which  brought  tiie 
King  of  France  to  the  scaffold,  and 
bis  kingdom  to  utter  ruin?"  In  con- 
clusion, he  read  extracts  from  the 
papers  of  (he  revolutionary  societies, 
openly  declaring  that  their  intention 
was  not  to  peudon  Parliament  for 
redress  of  grievances,  but  to  pro- 
ceed to  acts  which  would  give  them 
anthority  over  Parliament  Fox  still 
resisted,  only  to  augment  his  own 
discomfiture.  The  debate  was  pro- 
tracted till  three  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  the  bill  was  carried  by  the 
increased  migority  of  146  to  28 1  la 
tin  Houaa  of  Loras,  the  defeat  was 
•nil  m«re  Aadalve.   But  mm  peen 


voted  against  it,  while  for  it  voted 
108.  It  accordingly  passed  into  a 
law. 

The  second  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee reinforced  the  evidence  of 
the  former,  peculiarly  as  to  the  pro« 
viding  of  arms  and  military  equip- 
ments for  rebellion.  It  was  proved, 
that  in  Scotiand   orders  had  been 

given,  to  a  large  extent,  for  the  fa- 
rication  of  pikes ;  and  great  num- 
bers of  people  were  assembled  du- 
ring the  nights  to  learn  their  exer- 
cise. The  English  societies  had 
proceeded  on  this  plan,  and  the  let- 
ters of  the  secretaries  were  read, 
Siving  accounts  of  the  forms  and 
iraensions  of  those  weapons.  The 
societies  further  declared,  that  no 
allegiance  was  due  to  a  govern- 
ment not  conducted  by  the  repre« 
sentatives  of  the  people ;  that  peti- 
tions were  not  worth  trying,  and 
that  they  would  have  recourse  to 
more  effectual  means.  They  had 
formally  approved  of,  and  adopted, 
<«  Paine's  RighU  of  Man,"  and  in- 
sorted  In  their  minutes  a  succession 
of  speeches  delivered  by  the  most 
furious  republicans  in  the  French 
Convention,  1793,  evidentiy  as  the 
model  of  their  own  pattern  of  the 
Convention  which  they  thus  resol- 
ved to  set  up  by  force  of  arms. 
Evidence  could  go  no  furtiier.  If 
ever  rebellion  was  resolved  on,  it 
was  here.  Yet  Fox  still  stood  out, 
haranguing  on  their  innocence,  their 
principles,  and  *'  their  efforts  to  sus- 
tain the  falling  constitution."  The 
result  was,  that  public  scorn  thick- 
ened hourly  round  his  cause.  He 
was  soon  unable  to  command  a  di- 
vision on  any  question  in  the  House. 
He  could  scarcely  venture  to  flou- 
rish his  obsolete  sophisms  even  at  a 
tavern  dinner.  Even  party  once 
more  died  away  from  him ;  and 
those  leaders  of  the  Whigs,  who 
had,  on  the  French  question,  shrunk 
from  his  obstinate  defiance  of  the 
facts  in  disdain,  now,  in  open  de- 
fiance of  himself,  came  forward  to 
take  oflice  with  the  Minister.  Thus 
the  Duke  of  Portland  accepted  the 
Secretaryship  for  the  Home  De- 
partment; Earl  Fitzwilliam  the  Pr^ 
sidency  of  the  Council ;  Earl  Spen- 
ser the  Privy  Seal;  and  Windham 
the  Secretaryship  at  War,  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
The  par^,  long  siMe  depritod  of 
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every  name  which  could  entitle  it 
to  national  confidence,  was  now  in 
despair.  Its  only  resource  was  in 
feeble  abuse  of  those  men  who,  by  a 
repentance  honourable  though  late, 
had  shown  that  they  were  not  pre- 

Eared  to  sacrifice  the  Constitution, 
heridan^  always  ready  to  exercise 
his  unquestionable  genius  in  the 
service  of  political  vice,  was  the 
mouthpiece  by  which  expiring  fac- 
tion uttered  its  last  groans  under 
the  heel  of  its  conqueror.  Assail- 
Ing  Windham  and  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land as  deserters,  he  pronounced, 
that  *'  gloomy  as  the  prospect  of 
public  truth  miffht  now  be,  the  time 
would  come  when  the  general  feel- 
ing would  turn  to  Fox,  who  seemed 
now  to  stand  on  higher  ground, 
from  beinff  less  surrounded ; "  and 
who  would,  in  the  coming  perils  of 
the  State,  be  seen 

*'  Like  a  great  sea-mark,  ttandiog 
every  flow, 

And  saving  those  that  eye  him.** 

Pitt's  answer  was  long  remembered 
for  its  incomparable  energy,  since- 
rity, and  conviction.  **  The  honour- 
able member,"  said  he,  *<  has  loftily 
asked.  What  promises  have  Minis- 
ters  fulfilled?  I  demand,  What 
promises  have  they  broken  ?  I  pro- 
nounce, that  the  only  way  in  which 
they  could  have  broken  their  pro- 
mises would  be  by  following  his 
advice,  relinquishing  all  the  objects 
of  the  war,  abandoning  all  the  na- 
tional engagements  with  their  allies, 
forgetting  every  debt  which  they 
owed  to  society,  defrauding  every 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  showing  themselves  re- 
gardless of  every  thing  which  could 
influence  the  human  heart  in  the 
shape  of  honour,  honesty,  and  fair 
reputation.  The  honourable  mem* 
ber  had  said  that  Ministers  were 
unpopular  in  America.  He  could 
not  have  believed,  if  he  had  not 
heard  the  fact  from  his  own  lips, 
that  the  persons  whose  principles 
he  had  panegyrized  could  have  been 
his  correspondents.  The  only  con- 
clusion worth  drawing  on  such  a 
subject  was,  that  the  honourable 
member  was  the  reverse  of  nice  in 
his  correspondents.  Unpopular  in 
America!  It  was  of  no  conse- 
quence to  the  Ministers  of  England 
whether  they  were  unpopular  or 
not  with  faction  in  America.    I«  for 


one,"  sidd  he,  "  always  expect  to  be 
unpopular  with  Jacobins,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad.  The  true  popu- 
larity of  a  British  Administration 
will  depend  on  the  vigour  of  its  ef- 
forts in  checking  the  progress  of  Ja- 
cobin principles,  in  whatever  shape 
they  may  be  found."  He  then  ad- 
verted, with  his  usual  power,  to  tfie 
charge  of  desertion  against  the  new 
Ministers.  "  It  has  been  haughtily 
asked,  What  pressing  necessity  ex- 
isted to  produce  the  recent  arrange- 
ments ?  This  question  I  answer  by 
another— What  greater  necessity  can 
exist  to  faithful  subjects,  to  honest 
guardians  of  the  Constitution,  and 
to  sincere  lovers  of  their  country, 
than  to  unite  their  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  Crown,  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  and  the  liberty,  peace, 
and  safety  of  the  nation  in  the  pre- 
sent emergency."  He  then  paused 
for  a  moment,  to  lash  the  remnant 
of  Opposition.  "  What  was  the  ob- 
ject of  those  men  of  honour  who 
have  joined  the  Ministers  ?  The^^ 
were  not  contending  whether  one 
family  or  another  should  compose 
the  Administration;  they  were  not 
idly  contending  for  theories  of  re- 
presentation ;  they  were  not  vaguely 
and  voluminously  debating  forms  of 
government  for  India,  or  the  remote 
comers  of  the  empire;  they  were 
not  uselessly  discussing  the  merits 
of  a  peace  made  twelve  years  ago  I 
But  what  were  they  doing  ?  They 
were  deliberating,  in  the  crisis  of  an 
unprovoked,  alarming,  and  disas- 
trous war,  what  were  the  most  ef- 
fectual modes  of  defending  the  free- 
dom, property,  and  life  of  every 
Englishman,  by  saving  the  British 
Constitution.  And  as  Siey  tendered 
the  general  security,  as  they  che- 
rished the  memory  of  the  ancestors 
who  had  raised  and  defended  that 
Constitution,  as  they  regarded  the 
interests  of  that  posterity  to  whom 
they  were  bound  to  transmit  it  en- 
tire^ they  had  felt  themselves  un- 
der a  noble  and  solemn  obligation 
to  cast  away  every  obstacle,  to  for- 
ffet  every  party  distinction,  and  to 
join  all  the  weight  of  their  talents, 
character,  experience,  and  honour 
in  the  great  league  of  all  honest 
men  for  the  safety,  not  of  Great 
Britain  alone,  but  of  Europe.  On 
those  principles  they  had  united,  on 
those  they  would  act,  and  on  tlioae 
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diejr  would  triumph.  But  if,  in  the 
common  casualty  of  all  things  hu- 
man»  their  efforts  should  fail  of  suc- 
cess, there  was,  at  least,  one  feel- 
ing of  which  no  ill  fortune  could 
deprive  them-^the  consolation  that 
they  had  done  all  which  human  sin- 
cerity could  suggest — that  no  cri- 
minal weakness — that  no  hollowness 
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every  man  of  common  Bense,  while 
it  only  produced  new  scoffs  at  the 
contrast  between  his  ministerial  life 
and  his  patriotic  pretensions,  and 
while  the  very  '*  Reformers,"  whose 
cause  he  thus  helplessly  volunteer- 
ed, openly  laughed  at  him  for  the 
antiquated  absurdity  of  believing 
that  they  would  be  content  with  any 


of  principle — that  no  rashness  of    change   short   of  revolution.     Yet 


personal  vanity — no  stain  of  person- 
al objects — no  baseness  of  indivi- 
dual ambition— had  lost  the  great 
Cause,  to  which,  one  and  all,  they 
were  ready  to  devote  their  faculties, 
and  even  their  lives."  The  feelings 
of  the  House  would  allow  of  no  dis- 
cussion after  this  magnanimous  ap- 
peal, and  Sheridan  was  compelled 


there,  with  the  Reports  of  the  two 
Houses  staring  him  in  the  face,  with 
actual  explosions  of  armed  con- 
spiracy echoing  in  his  ear,  with  his 
hands  loaded  with  evidence  of  the 
unremitting  correspondence  of  Bri- 
tish Jacobinism  with  the  monster 
Government  of  France,  Fox  could 
stand,  from  week  to  week,  repeating 


to  see  his  motion  negatived  without  the  same  superannuated  verbiage  of 
a  division.  The  Session  concluded  "  Liberty  in  danger, "  talking  of 
immediately  after,  June  10.  *^ pretended  plots  Bud/abricaied  con- 
Thus  closed  the  actual  struggle  of  spiracles,"  and  with  an  angry  affec- 
Ministers  and  Opposition  in  rariia-  tation  of  sincerity,  that  heightened 
ment.  There  were  subsequent  col-  the  true  burlesque  of  the  exhibition, 
lisions,  but  they  were  either  the  mere  invoking  the  manes  of  Hampden  and 
burstof  individual  irritation,  or  some  Sidney!  But  this  could  not  last. 
of  those  rash  displays  of  violence  re-  Disclaimed  by  the  national  feelings, 
kindled  by  national  disaster,  and  and  panegyrized  only  by  foreign  ene- 
which  finally  sank  party  into  deeper  roies  and  domestic  traitors,  Fox  was 


exhaustion.  Its  leader,  totally  aban- 
doned by  every  name  of  eminence, 
and  adhered  to  only  by  a  few  whose 
alliance  serred  to  draw  him  down 
still  more,  had  but  one  additional 
evidence  to  give  of  the  true  tempera- 
ment of  a  man  who,  taking  up  poll- 


silenced  by  shame,  stripped  of  party, 
and  utterly  done. 

How  much  nobler  would  it  have 
been  in  this  man  to  have  followed 
the  example  of  his  friends,  and  ac- 
knowledging the  weakness  of  his 
cause,  abandon  faction  for  patriot- 


tics  as  a  game,  followed  it  in  the  spirit  ism — confess  that,  with  the  common 
of  a  gamester.  Fox,  at  every  last  effect  of  violent  passions  acting  upon 
throw,  staked  higher  still  —  grew    an  unlicensed  mind,  he  had  suffered 


more  daring  in  his  declarations  as  he 
felt  his  public  character  decline,  ha- 
zarded bolder  defiances  of  public 
feeling  as  he  found  his  past  challen- 

fea  more  amply  retorted  on  his  own 
end,  until,  injtiie  frenzy  of  thwarted 
ambition  and  beaten  hopes,  he  took 
up  the  advocacy  of  the  French  Re- 


himsclf  to  be  bewildered  into  igno- 
rance of  the  best  interests  of  human 
nature — abjure  thenceforth  that  in- 
sane cupidity  for  place,  which,  ma- 
king him  the  slave  of  every  minister 
in  tne  early  part  of  his  life,  now  re- 
duced him  into  the  slave  of  every 
mob  in  his  declining  years— with  a 


volution.  The  very  name  was  a  thing  reviving  spirit  of  integrity  cast  off 
of  disgust,  scorn,  and  horror,  to  every  the  shackles  of  that  worst  tyranny — 
other  man  above  the  lowest  rank  of    the  tyranny  of  rabble  applause — and 


society.  Yet  Fox  panegyrized  it  as 
Btubbornly  in  1794,  when  Robes- 
pierre was  in  the  height  of  his  tyran- 
ny, as  in  1789,  when  republicanism 
yet  affected  the  disguise  of  loyalty. 
Still  he  was  destined  to  struggle, 
grasping  at  every  straw  that  offered 
a  support  to  his  drowning  popula- 
rity, and  constituting  himselt  the 
champion  of  **  Reform,"  while  the 
Bound  was  a  topic  of  ridicule  to 


bind  himself  to  the  service  of  Truth, 
Honour,  and  his  Country. 

The  contrast  of  Pitt,  in  all  the 
bearings  of  public  character,  was  as 
eminent  as  it  was  marked  in  the 
private  life  of  a  man  who,  with 
all   the  temptations  of  the   world 

Slowing  around  him,  exhibited  a  mo- 
el  of  tiie  manliest  selfcontroL  His- 
tory was  to  find  no  resemblance  for 
his  lofty  and  pure  career  in  the  or- 
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gieB  of  fantastic  and  perilona  ambi- 
tion, throv^ing  the  state  into  confu- 
sion and  lending  on  a  maddened 
multitude  to  the  drunken  triumphs 
of  popular  folly,  with  the  cup  in  its 
hand  and  the  courtesan  by  its  side, 
while  it  threatened  the  palace  and 
the  shrine.  The  monument  of  Pitt 
stands  alone— it  stands  upon  no  ruin 
of  character — the  nation  are  not 
called  to  regret  in  it  the  celebrity  of 
vice,  or  read  the  inscription  of 
great  talents  prostituted  and  lost  In 
the  indulgence  of  petty  and  personal 
temptations.  It  stands  forth  chal- 
lenging the  eye  of  posterity  by  the 
loftiest  memorials  of  honour,  intel- 
lectual rank,  and  unimpeachable  vir- 
tue. No  blazonry  of  personal  li- 
cense there  insults  the  eye  —  no 
figure  of  Silenus  starts  out  among  the 
sculptures  and  degrades  the  laurels 
which  the  hand  of  national  gratitude 
has  wrought  round  the  tomb.  All  Is 
pure,  clear,  elevated  in  its  spirit, 
permanent  in  its  materiel,  convey- 
ing in  every  branch  and  emblem  the 
lineaments  of  a  mind  which  no  man 
can  contemplate  without  feeling 
some  share  of  kindred  elevation, 
which  to  this  hour  sheds  its  influ- 
ence on  the  hearts  which  are  to  re- 
store their  country,  if  it  Is  to  be  re* 
stored ;  and  which  even,  in  the  ulti- 
mate wreck  of  England,  if  it^.  is  to 
perish,  will  survive  in  evidence  that 
we  were  once  a  people  worthy  of 
empire. 

The  year  1797  was  to  give  another 
proof  of  the  resources  of  the  great 
Minister,  of  the  tremendous  difficul- 
ties through  which  England  was 
summoned  to  contend  for  the  liber- 
ties of  mankind,  and  of  the'^'cureless 
follies  and  irreconcilable  bitterness 
of  faction.  The  progress  of  the  war 
had  been  disastrous.  It  had  been 
carried  on  by  the  continental  powers 
with  that  mixture  of  insincerity  and 
irresolution  which  implies  defeat. 
There  were  long  offences  in  ail  the 
foreign  courts  to  be  punished — old 
corruptions  to  be  cleared  away,  and 
new  temptations  to  individual  ob- 
jects to  be  overcome,  before  the  ir- 
resistible mass  of  European  force 
could  be  brought  into  the  field 
against  the  broken  and  partial  im- 
pulse of  the  continental  monar. 
chies;  France  had  poured  out  her 
whole  vigour,  combined  by  fear,  di- 
rected by  keen  sagacity,  and  anima^ 


ted  by  all  the  paaslons  of  a  war-lo- 
ving nation,  stimulated  by  the  pro- 
spects of  easy  victory  and  the  luxu- 
ries of  universal  dominion.  It  i^aa 
a  renewal  of  the  war  of  Alexander 
against  the  indolent  satraps  of 
Asia;  on  the  side  of  the  invader, 
desperate  intrepidity,  animated  by 
the  single  rigid  impulse  of  conquest; 
on  the  other,  the  recollections  of  sol- 
diership substituted  for  its  reality ; 
the  intrigues  of  cabinets  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation ;  and  the  per- 
sonal animosities  of  sovereigns  for 
the  strong  principle  of  resistance 
to  Jacobinism.  England  alone  had 
seen  the  true  ground  of  hostility,  and 
the  knowledge  formed  the  troe 
ground  of  her  triumphs  throughout 
a  war  in  which  she  alone  triumphed, 
white  every  other  power  of  Europe 
was^tricken  into  the  very  dust  of  na- 
tional humiliation.  While  the  conti- 
nental powers  were  extravagantly 
elated  with  every  temporary  success, 
and  flung  into  despair  by  every  casual 
failure  of  fortune,  the  possession  of 
this  single  principle  of  action  held 
England  steady  through  the  whole 
lon^  progress  of  change,  took  from 
before  her  eye  the  obscurity  into 
which  every  other  eye  of  Europe 
voluntarily  plunged,  and  giving  her 
a  standard  which  she  was  to  follow 
through  all  alternations  of  public 
things,  at  length  fixed  her  at  the 
head  of  European  Conservation. 

This  great  guiding  rule  was  the 
necessity  of  overthrowing  Jacobi- 
nism. The  conquest  of  a  province, 
or  the  extinction  of  a  hostile  army 
which  threw  the  Continental  Cabi- 
nets into  unseemly  exultation,  was 
disregarded  by  England,  while  she 
saw  Jacobinism  raising  its  porten- 
tous form  behind  the  ruin,  still  un- 
harmed by  the  shock,  and  standing 
full  armed  to  offer  battle.  And  this 
wisdom  she  owed  to  the  saving  saga- 
city of  the  Minister.  From  the  be- 
ginning he  proclaimed,  what  the 
tardy  convictions  of  the  Continent 
scarcely  discovered  till  the  close  of 
the  contest,  that  the  true  enemy 
was  not  France,  but  Jacobinical 
France,  not  a  great  country  influen- 
ced by  the  weak  and  unfruitful  am- 
bition of  conquest,  but  a  great  coun- 
try filled  in  every  pore  with  a  new 
pestilence  fatal  to  all  that  it  touched, 
and  defying  every  remedy  but  the 
cutting  off  of  all  communicaUon ; 
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aot  ft  Tftit  eomniuiiitjr  of  men  rashly 
eager  to  eztlDgnish  uofelt  abutee, 
and  redeem  ihemaelres  from  a  mo- 
narchy whole  vices  had  by  time 
become  popular  gratificationB,  whose 
sereritles  survived  ooly  in  history, 
and  whose  prodigalities  were  long 
since  either  a  popular  largess,  or  a 
national  pride;  but  against  a  wild, 
gloomy,  and  homicidal  spirit,  that 
sought  conquest  only  as  the  means 
of  subversion,  rejoiced  in  the  glitter 
of  arms  only  as  the  instruments  of 
letting  loose  the  life  blood  of  civi- 
lised nations,  and,  lilce  the  old  enemy 
of  mankind,  ranged  the  world,  im- 
pelled by  but  one  desire,  malice 
to  all,  **  seeking  whom  it  might 
devour."  And  m  this  language,  if 
the  Minister  were  living  at  this  mo- 
ment, he  would  speak,  summon  the 
mind  of  England  to  resume  the  stea^ 
diness,  fortitude,  and  knowledge 
which  had  rescued  it  forty  vears 
ago  from  the  universal  convulsion, 
and  pointing  to  the  signs  with  which 
the  world  labours  from  year  to  year, 
the  omens  of  the  coming  earthquske, 
whether  seen  In  those  brief  heavings 
of  the  moral  soil,  and  bursts  of  flame 
which  startle  and  subside ;  or  felt  in 
those  partial  exhalations  of  evil, 
which  exhaust  and  corrupt  the  vita- 
lity of  nations }  warn  us  to  prepare, 
by  fixing  our  dwellings  on  toe  rock, 
and  strengthening  every  buttress  of 
that  Constitution,  which  a  hand 
acarcely  less  than  divine  has  formed, 
and  which  nothing  but  the  most  un- 
accountable folly  would  dismantle. 

Id  the  year  1797,  a  combination  of 
misfortunes  seemed  to  threaten  the 
hopes  of  Europe.  The  allied  armies 
bad  been  repulsed,  and  reduced  to 
the  defence  of  their  own  dominions ; 
an  attempt  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
France  had  failed.  The  Continenul 
powers  were  sinking  into  despair, 
and  struggling  with  financial  ruin. 
The  weight  of  the  whole  war  was 
turning  upon  England.  France,  re- 
lieved from  the  direct  pressure  of 
the  Continental  war,  now  declared 
her  intention  to  invade  the  British 
islands;  and  defeated  as  her  fleets 
had  uniformly  been,  she  possessed 


means  of  throwing  a  force  on  our 
shore,  which  no  patriot,  however 
secure  of  final  victory,  could  con- 
template without  a  sense  of  the 
havoc  by  which  that  victory  must 
be  purchased*  Ireland,  always  a 
subject  of  strong  anxiety,  was  alrea- 
dy disturbed  by  the  most  active  zeal 
of  Jacobinism,  a  vast  conspiracy  was 
already  branching  through  every 
province,  and  all  was  prepared  for 
rebellion.  Jacobinism  again,  cheered 
in  England  by  the  prospect  of  na- 
tional ruin,  renewed  its  activity. 
But,  in  addition  to  those  general 
menaces,  the  nation  was  suddenly 
assailed  in  that  point  of  the  most 
nervous  importance  to  a  great  com- 
mercial community,  its  finance.  Ru- 
mours of  an  impending  national 
bankruptcy  had  begun  to  be  spread, 
and  the  rumours,  of  couirse,  tended 
to  hasten  the  reality.  The  funds  fell 
with  unexampled  rapidity.  In  the 
deepest  depression  of  the  American 
war,  they  had  never  sunk  to  the  rate 
at  which  they  stood  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year.*  Gold  was  soon  de- 
manded of  the  Bank  to  an  alarm- 
ing amount,  and  the  panics  spreading 
from  the  metropolis  to  the  country 
banks,  and  from  them  returning  with 
increased  violence  upon  the  chief 
trading  firms  of  London,  shook  cre« 
dit  to  Its  foundations.  In  this  emer- 
gency the  genius  of  the  great  Minis- 
ter shone  forth  with  pre-eminent 
lustre.  Surrounded  by  public  alarms, 
harassed  by  the  loudest  outcries  of 
party,  and  still  more  molested  by  the 
terrors  of  his  friends,  he  boldly 
adopted  a  measure  from  which  for- 
mer financiers  would  have  shrunk ; 
took  all  its  untried  consequences 
upon  his  own  head,  and  by  his  deci- 
sion saved  his  country.  This  act 
was  the  memorable  suspension  of 
payments  in  cash  at  the  Bank.  But 
as  tha  subject  of  banking  itself  is 
among  the  most  curious  of  statistics, 
and  as  it  affords  an  illustration 
of  the  manliness  of  the  Minister,  and 
the  vicious,  ignorant,  and  inveterate 
malignity  of  faction,  we  shall  give  a 
rapid  and  general  sketch  of  its  ori- 
gin and  nature. 


*  Id  1781,  the  lowest  period  of  the  American  war,  the  three  per  cent  console  bad 
fallen  enly  to  64^  In  1797,  in  February,  they  were  thrse  per  oent  lower,  namely, 
dO},  but  ths  depression  eontlnnsd,  and  in  March  they  wsrs  at  60,  snd  in  April 
at  46^ 
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The  Jews,  that  extraordinary  race, 
who  haye  rejected  themselFea  from 
all  the  benefits  of  European  clvilisa- 
tion»  though  they  have  been  every 
where  the  beginners  of  civilisation, 
and  who  have  every  where  urged 
on  the  progress  of  nations,  though 
they  have  stood  still  for  a  thousand 
years,  were  the  first  bankers.  Taking 
shelter  in  the  freedom  of  the  little 
Italian  republics  from  the  violences 
of  the  feudal  sovereigns,  they  began 
that  open  trade  in  money  which  has 
so  remarkably  'characterised  this 
people.  Prohibited  from  being  the 
proprietors  of  land,  they  aided  the 
prohibition  by  their  reluctance  to 
identify  themselves  with  any  existing 
nation,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Jews, 
beiag  always  in  money  or  jewels, 
thu«  became  the  subject  of  a  direct 
trafiSc  In  every  Italian  town  the 
Jew  was  found  seated  at  his  counter 
or  bench  in  the  market-place,  ready 
to  exchange  his  coin  against  the  tra- 
veller's, or  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
merchants  of  the  place ;  his  busi- 
ness thus  variously  assuming  the 
shape  of  the  landholder,  the  pawn- 
broker, or  the  dealer  in  bills,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  his  securities. 
The  Jews  who  settled  in  Lombardy, 
the  richest,  freest,  and  in  conse- 
quence most  active  province  of  com- 
mercial Italy,  took  the  lead  in  this 
important  traffic,  and  the  lending  of 
money  on  pledges  in  every  nation 
was  regarded  as  the  peculiar  ofiSce 
of  the  Lombards.  But  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  of  modern 
history  was  at  length  to  shape  this 
rude  system  into  form. 

The  sudden  zeal  stimulated  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  Palestine, 
towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century,  poured  a  flood  of  gold  into 
the  cities  bordering  on  the  Adriatic. 
Venice,  already  powerful  by  her 
naval  enterprise,  opulent  by  her 
Oriental  commerce,  and  holding  a 
high  rank  in  the  estimation  of  zealo- 
try by  her  struggles  with  the  Maho- 
metans, became  the  chief  port  for  the 
Crusading  fleets,  the  Venetian  mer- 
chants the  chief  dealers  in  all  the 
means  necessary  for  the  transport  of 
those  countless  multitudes,  and  the 


Venetian  Government  the  chief  tran- 
sactor of  those  loans  by  which  the 
rude  though  gallant  chivalry  of  Wes- 
tern Europe  were  enabled  to  equip 
themselves  for  this  most  dazzling  of 
all  the  enterprises  that  ever  tempted 
the  love  of  a  name.  The  first  Cru- 
sade had  embarked  from  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  (in  1095),  and  the 
Venetian  monopoly  soon  engrossed 
the  outfit  of  those  vast  and  costly 
expeditions,  and  with  it  became  the 
depositary  of  the  chief  movable 
wealth  of  Europe.  But  the  enor- 
mous opulence  thus  acquired  by  the 
Individual  traders  soon  attracted  the 
eye  of  the  Government,  always  jea- 
lous of  wealth  in  its  subjects,  and 
always  eager  to  amass  treasure  for 
the  exigencies  of  an  insatiable  am- 
bition. The  chicanery,  too,  which 
must  have  often  occurred  among 
a  crowd  of  subtle  Italians,  eager  to 
rival  each  other,  may  have  made 
the  interference  of  the  ruling  powers 
important  to  sustaining  the  credit  of 
the  national  character,  and  may  have 
made  even  the  rough  German  and 
the  volatile  Gaul  desirous  of  having 
some  firmer  security  than  the  sharp- 
witted  son  of  the  Lsgunas.  The 
result  was  the  formation  of  the  first 
public  bank  of  Italy  and  Europe.  It 
gives  a  striking  instancei.  of  the 
wealth  of  Venice  seven  hundred 
vears  afl;o,  and  four  hundred  years 
before  the  discovery  of  the  American 
mines  lowered  the  value  of  gold  to 
less  than  half  its  former  amount,  to 
find  the  original  capital  of  the  bank 
of  Venice,  nearly  half  a  million  of 
our  money.*  It  is  equally  striking 
to  see  that  supposed  triumph  of  the 
skill  of  finance  in  latter  days,  a  per- 
manent national  debt,  created  In  this 
infancy  of  the  art;  and  the  govern- 
ment was  thus  summarily  tumish- 
ed  with  the  money  of  the  sub- 
ject without  equivalent  or  trouble. 
The  narrative  of  those  remote  but 
highly  curious  operations.  Is  not 
sufi&ciently  clear  for  us  to  de- 
termine by  what  inducement  the 
money  trader  was  allured  thus  to 
lock  up  a  portion  of  his  capital, 
whether  it  were  connected  with 
public  authority  or  trading  privl- 


*  The  exact  turn  wit  L.433,d33.  The  value  becomes  more  greater  atill,  Jf  we 
ealeulate  the  extraordinary  and  continued  fall  iq  the  value  of  money,  which  has  (one 
on  through  every  century  since  the  fifteenth. 
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leges.    But  it  ftppears  that  the  capi-  per  cent,  it  maintained  its  character 

tal  was  never  to  be  restored ;  that  till  the  time  when  the  fatal  alliance 

to  strengthen  the  credit  of  the  go-  of  French  liberty  extinguished  the 

vernment,  all  deposits  of  treasure  privileges,  opulence,  and  all  but  the 

were  ordered  to  be  placed  in  the  name  of  this  queen  of  the  coromer- 

bands  of  the  banlc^  and  that  the  de-  cial  world. 

positor  was  allowed  a  credit  to  the  The  traffic  with  India  has  always 
amount^  which  credit  he  was  en-  been  the  great  prize  of  commerce, 
abled  to  use  as  a  transfer.  This  was  And  though  furnishing  Europe  with 
tyranny,  but  in  pecuniary  matters  nothing  but  matters  of  luxury,  such 
no  tyranny  can  last  long.  The  go«  is  the  universal  passion  for  the  silks 
vemment  found  that  the  value  of  and  gems  of  the  **  Golden  Penin- 
its  transfers^  being  ^forced  circula-  sula,"  that  it  has  raised  every  suc- 
tion^ rapidly  fell,  until  it  was  depre-  cessive  monopolist  of  its  route  into 
ciated  to  thirty  per  cent  below  the  inordinate  opulence.  The  command 
solid  currency.  To  prevent  utter  of  the  Mediterranean,  while  it  con- 
niiuy  coin  was  necessary ;  the  bank  tinned  the  highway  to  India,  had 
thenceforth  paid  in  coin  when  it  was  made  the  fortune  of  Venice ;  the  die- 
demanded,  and  its  credit  was  re-  covery  of  the  passage  round  Africa 
stored.  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1497,  raised 
But  Venice  was  not  merely  a  great  Portugal  from  a  half  barbarian  frag- 
commercial  state,  it  was  an  ardent,  ment  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  into 
ambitious,  and  powerful  republic ;  a  powerful  and  independent  king- 
it  influenced  not  merely  the  traffic  dbm  of  warriors  and  naval  disco- 
hut  the  politics  of  mankind^  and  ex-  verers.  But  the  prodigality  of  the 
erciaed  not  merely  the  despotism  of  court,  seconded  by  the  unaccouut- 
the  most  resistless  of  all  monopo-  able  impolicy  of  wasting  the  national 
lists,  but  the  arms  of  one  of  the  most  resources  on  military  conquest  ten 
brilliant  of  all  conquerors.  Lord  of  thousand  miles  ofip,  in  India,  while 
the  Mediterranean,  by  turns  subsi-  the  northern  and  western  shores  of 
dizing  and  menacing  the  great  Ger-  Africa,  a  new  empire  of  boundless 
man  Empire;  engaged  in  a  perpe-  extent,aud inexhaustible fertility,1ay 
tual  game  of  the  subtlest  intrigue  at  its  doors,  broke  down  the  early 
with  the  *little  intriguing  states  of  vigour  of  Portugal,  and  transferred 
Italy  ;  alternately  protecting  and  its  Indian  opulence,  and  the  greater 
plundering  the  empire  of  the  Con-  part  of  its  Indian  possessions,  to  a 
stantines,  and  in  all  ages  the  bul-  wiser  people, 
wark  of  Christendom  against  the  Holland,  achieviog  religious  liberty 
tremendous  assaults  of  the  Maho-  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
metan,  whether  Saracen  or  Turk,  the  century,  and  with  it  acquiring  the 
politicalhistory  of  Venice  was  one  of  prizes  of  civil  prosperity,  became 
the  most  active,  diversified,  and  daz-  the  inheritor  of  the  Portuguese  dis- 
zling  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  But  coverles  in  the  East.  Amsterdam, 
ambition  always  pays  a  high  price  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
its  glories.  The  flag  of  the  Cross,  century,  thus  held  the  commercial 
which  had  waved  over  the  broken  rank  which  was  rapidly  falling  away 
battlements  of  Constantinople  and  from  the  cities  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  captured  gallles  of  the  infidel,  and  which  had  wholly  deserted  Por- 
also  waved  over  tiie  declininfi;  wealth  tugal— then,  by  the  victories  of  the 
of  the  proud  state  that  had  sent  it  celebrated  Alva,  a  Spanish  province, 
forth  to  conquer.  The  bank  had  In  1609  the  well-known  Bank  of 
given  up  its  deposits  to  supply-the  Amsterdam  was  established ;  one  of 
enormous  expenses  of  wars  which  the  most  important  firms  that  the 
^v%TY  day  became  more  wasteful,  world  of  traflic  has  ever  Been,  from 
The  Senate  then  tried  the  strength  the  extraordinary  extent  of  its  deal- 
of  their  commercial  sinews ;   they  Ings,  its  long  influence  on  the  Euro- 

groposed  a  new  subscription  for  the  pean  system,  and  its  honourable  jn- 

ank,  raised  it  from  the  original  two  tegrity,  and  scarcely  less  interesting 

millions  of  ducats  to  five,  and  not-  from  the  simplicity  and  singularity  of 

withstanding  the  siogular  measure  its  principle.    The  Bank  of  Venice 

of  determining  by  law  that  the  de-  had  been  formed  on  the  principle  of 

preciation  of  ita  transfers  or  notes  forcibly  converting  to  the   public 

ofcredit  should  never  exceed  twenty  emolument  a  part  of  the   emolu- 
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ments  of  individuftls,  and  of  thus  in- 
creasing the  general  means  of  the 
state  for  its  purposes  of  aggrandise- 
ment or  defence.  The  Bank  of  Ge> 
noa,  formed  in  1345,  had  partialijr 
adopted  the  principle  of  its  rival, 
and  carried  it  on,  but  with  more 
fluctuating  success,  until  its  failure 
about  the^  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam 
was  founded  solely  on  the  principle 
of  its  commercial  uses.  The  Jews, 
who  had  originated  so  many  of  the 
little  money  trading  establishments 
of  the  south  and  east,  were  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  the  chief  invo- 
luntary founders  of  this  new  and 
powerful  improvement  on  their  sys* 
tem  of  pawnbroking.  From  the 
sanguinary  wars  and  general  dislo* 
cation  of  society  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  credit  throughout 
Europe  had  fallen  into  general  de- 
cay. Coin  was  there/ore  almost  the 
only  medium  of  circulation.  Coin, 
always  the  most  expensive  medium, 
has  the  further  disadvantage  of  being 
the  most  exposed  to  loss  of  value  by 
the  arts  of  the  clipper  and  coiner. 
As  the  quantity  of  this  clipped  coin 
which  pass'ed  through  the  bands  of 
the  merchants  of  Amsterdam  was 
prodigious,  a  quantity  continually 
augmented  by  the  dealings  in  fo* 
reign  exchanges,  the  bank  was  esta* 
blished  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
fixed  value  to  money  transactions* 
Its  first  proceeding  was  to  receive 
all  clipped  coins  according  to 
their  real  value,  giving  a  credit  on 
its  books  for  the  value,  deducting 
the  expense  of  converting  it  into  the 
national  coin,  whether  so  converted 
or  not.  This  amount  constituted 
bank^money.  And  to  make  this  bank 
money  the  general  medium,  It  was 
further  enacted,  that  all  payments, 
from  600  guilders  upwards,  should 
be  made  in  bank<money.  The  ob- 
vious result  was,  that  every  man 
who  had  dealings  with  the  possess- 
ors  of  this  species  of  credit,  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a  similar  credit,  in  other 
words,  of  making  a  deposit  in  the 
bank,  to  avoid  the  inconveniences 
and  losses  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
debased  currency.  The  bank,  fur- 
ther, for  the  convenience  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  bullion,  allowed  the  de- 
posit of  any  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals,  giving  a  credit  on  its  books 
for  the  value,  calculated  at  five  per 


cent  below  the  mint  price,  and  al- 
lowing Uie  depositor  to  take  out  ibe 
bullion  at  any  time  within  six 
months,  on  transferring  to  the  bank 
bank -money  equal  to  the  credit 
given,  and  paying  a  per  centage  on 
the  bullion.  Unlike  the  Bank  of 
Venice,  which  Immediately  employ- 
ed its  deposits  in  public  and  politi- 
cal purposes,  and  whose  capital  was 
thus  merely  nominal,  the  Bank  of 
Amsterdam  retained  its  deposits  In 
store,  and  thus  frequently  had  in  its 
coffers  sums  to  the  amount  of  rix 
or  seven  millions  sterling.  A  cluraay 
and  expensive  contrivance^  opposite 
to  all  the  purposes  of  money,  yet  by 
the  force  of  circumstances  giving  a 
character  of  solidity  and  honesty 
to  the  dealings  of  the  establishment. 
The  uses  of  the  banking  principle 
in  fixing  the  rates  of  value,  in  ina- 
povinr  the  purity  of  the  coin,  and 
in  facilitating  the  general  Inter-* 
courses  of  commerce,  were  now  eo 
fully  recognised,  that  national  baaka 
began  to  start  up  in  every  part  ef 
Europe.  The  great  Bank  of  Ham- 
burg was  formed  in  1610,  within  a 
year  of  that  of  Amsterdam,  and  for 
the  same  object,  the  mere  advantage 
of  trafiSc.  Its  deposits  were  made 
not  in  coin,  but  in  bullion  of  a  cer- 
tain standard ;  a  credit  befbg  given 
to  the  amount,  and  the  ballion  being 
capable  of  recall  on  payment  of  oer- 
tain  fees.  The  Bank  oif  Nuremberg 
was  formed  about  the  same  time, 
and  on  the  same  principle.  In  1685, 
the  Bank  of  Rotterdam  followed, 
with  equal  success.  A  more  trying 
and  varied  fate  attended  the  welU 
known  Bank  of  Stockholm,  found^ 
in  1688,  by  an  enterprising  indivl* 
dual  of  the  name  of  Palmshut,  as 
a  bank  of  deposit,  discount,  and  cir- 
culation. The  delicacy  of  comnner- 
cial  credit  was  never  more  strikingly 
evinced  than  in  its  histery.  The  mad 
hostilities  of  Charles  XII.  drained 
the  bank,  and  frightening  away  the 
depositors,  it  remained  for  aoane 
years  in  a  state  of  insolvency.  But 
the  evident  ruin  that  must  follow  lo 
the  national  finance  compelled  the 
government  to  take  some  partid 
measures  for  its  restoration.  Still 
it  continued  almost  beyond  hope, 
when,  such  are  the  curious  chaBcea 
of  things,  an  act  of  direct  tyranny 
rendered  it  more  flourishing  than 
ever.  The  minister  of  finance,  tbe 
Count  Goerts,  waa  waateful  and  pro- 
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fligmta,  but  he  was  dexterous  and  rest  whick  the  company  were  to  re- 

ditfing.   In  the  general  ruin  of  the  re-  ceive  being  eight  per  cent  (two  per 

venues  consequent  on  the  disastrous  cent  above  the  usual  rate),  with  an 

Russian   war,  which  ended   with  allowance  of  L.4000  a^year  for  ma- 

the  battle  of  Pultowa,  Goertz  de«  naging.    But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 

termined  on  the  deeperate  ezpe-  that  in  the  preceding  centuries,  while 

dient  of  a  forced  loan,  to  he  repaid  the  attentiou  of  Europe  was  con« 

inadepreciated  currency.  Procurinff  stantly  directed  more  and  more  to 

a  royal  ordinance  for  bringing  afi  the  principles  of  commerce^  England 

the  plate,  jewels,  and  coin  of  the  was  without  her  participation  in  the 

Swedish  provinces  into  the  ro^al  uses   of  banking.     Her   Lombard 

treasury,  in  other  words,   placing  Street  is  a  memorial  of  her  dealings 

them  at  the  King's  diaposa],he  issued  in  exchange,   and  from   the   time 

a  copper  currencv  in  return,  at  no  when  this  exclusive   trade   passed 

less  than  ninety- six  per  cent  below  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Italian  Jews, 

the  nominal  value,  in  other  words,  and  the  London  goldsmiths  became 

a  robbery  of  ninety^six  in  the  bun-  the  principal  agents  of  discount, loan, 

dred«  The  alarm  of  this  virtual  con*  and   circulation,     her  transactions 

fiscation  was  universal,  and  the  only  were  to  a  large  amount.    But  the 

expedient  was  to  invest  their  coin  National  Bank  soon   absorbed  all. 

and  the  value  of  their  plate  and  The  charter  appointing  a  governor, 

jewels  in  the  bank»  which  had  the  whose,    qualification    was    to    be 

royal  declaration  for  its  security.  L.4000  stock,  a  deputy- governor,  at 

Goertz,  thus  eluded,  applied  to  the  L.dO00,  and  twenty- four  directors. 

King  for  an  ordinance  empowering  elected  by  those  holders  of  stock 

i          him  lo  seize  the  deposits,  but  the  who  have  possessed  L.500  in  it  for 

King,  fortunately  for  the  stability  of  six  months  before  the  election*  bad 

his  throne,  indignantly  forbade  all  been  since  prolonged  from  Ume  to 

farther  allusion  to  the  measure,  and  time  by  Government,  and  the  Bank, 

the  bank  was  saved.  The  result  was  constituting  the  great  agent  of  dis- 

public  confidence,  the  establishment  county  circulation,  and  management 

extended  its  operations,  and  became  of  the  national  debt,  retains  a  cha- 

'  M  a  loan  bank,  lending  nsoney  on  bul-  racter  of  solidity,  integrity,  and  pub- 
lion  and  on  iron  at  an  interest  of  lie  usefulness^  that  forms  one  of  the 
three  per  cent,  Imd  on  houses  and  hkhest  monuments  of  the  character 
lands  aft  four.  An  exchanffe  de*  ofEngland. 
partmeat  waa  afterwards  aoded  to  We  come  now  to  the  peculiar 
n,  which  involved  the  bank  in  diffi-  question  of  the  run  on  the  Bank  in 
^tiea.  But  by  a  public  effort  the  1797.  This  panic  was  the  result  of 
pressure  was  relieved,  and  it  is  now  a  variety  of  causes.  An  unusual  but 
under  the  protection  and  auditor-  gradual  demand  for  cash  had  been 

'        ship  of  the  General  States  of  the  remarlced  by  the  Bank  for  nearly  a 

kingdom.  vear,  of  which  the  grounds  apparent^ 

But  the  most  important  form  which  ly  were— the  diminished  quantity  of 

the  system  has  taken  has  been  in  country  notes  in  circulatioot  from 

our  own  country.     The  Bank   of  the  fi^lure  of  many  of  the  country 

England  was  founded  by  an  adven-  firms  in  the  years  I79i»  1796ft  and 

turoos  and  intelligent  individual  of  1796-*-tbe   extension  of  trade  re* 

the  name  of  Peterson,  who,  in  1693,  quiring  an  Increase  in  the  circulating 

obtained  the  Royal  sanction  for  con-  medium,  which  not  being  supplied 

sUtuting  a  corporation  by  the  name  by  notes,  must  require  an  increased 

of  **  The  Governor  and  Company  of  issue  of  specie.    The  scarcity  of  the 

the  Bank  of  England."    By  the  5th  two  precedine  years,  in  which,  from 

and  6tb  of  William  and  Mary,  cer-  the  failure  of  the  harvest  in  Ireland 

tain  rates  on  tonnage,  beer,  and  other  and  Scotland,  large  sums  were  re« 

matters,  were  granted  for  the  secu-  quired  for  the  purchase  of  foreign 

rity  of  such  subscribers  as  would  com— the  loans  made  to  our  allies 

supply  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  which. 

The  whole  subscription  was  filled  though  not  paid  in  coin,  required  a 

up  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  large  transmission  of  bullion*  Those, 

on  the  27th  Of  July,  1694,  the  charter  however,  were  but  general  causes, 

waa   executed,    being  limited   to  operating  in  a  way  scarcely  capable 

elereii  years.    The  rate  of  the  Into*  or  striklnflr  the  public  eye.    The  im- 
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mediate  source  of  the  panic  was  the    which  was  assumed  by  the  multitude 
Uireat  of  a  French  inyasion,  which    to  be  but  another  name  for  national 
startled   many   wealc   people    into    banlcruptcy.    All  the  journals  on  the 
withdrawing  their  money  from  the    side  of  faction  were  filled  with  every 
public  securities,  and  hoarding  all    extravagance  against  the  feebleness, 
the  specie  they  could  get,  in  the  idea    folly,ana  perfidy  which,  they  averred, 
that  it  might  soon  be  the  only  pro-    had  brought  the  nation  into  the  jaws 
periy  of   which   they  could   avail    of  ruin.     Party  in  Parliament  re- 
themselves.    The  consequence  of  a    covered  its  hopes  of  driving  the  Ad- 
few  acts  of  this  kind  would  naturally    ministration  from  ofilice,    gathered 
be  alarm  among  that  rank  of  the    its  strength  from  all  quarters,  and 
people  who  were  most  likely  to  be    even  threatened  to  bring  Pitt  before 
regardless   of   reason,  and,  on  the    the  country  as  a  criminal  I    But  if 
24th  of  February,  1797,  the  deputy-    they  hoped  to  deter  him  by  party 
governor  and  one  of  the  directors  of    clamour  or  personal  fear,  they  knew 
the  Bank  waited  on  the  Minister  to    little  of  his  undaunted  nature.     He 
state  the  extraordinary  decrease  of    persevered,  without  a  single  retro- 
their   specie  during  the    last   two    grade  step    or  a  moments    delay, 
months,  and  enquire  how  far  Govern-     On  the  evening  of  that  very  day  of 
ment  thought  that  this  drain  should    anxiety  and  terror,  a  message  from 
be  sufferedto  proceed.    Pitt  decided    the  King  announced  to  both  Houses 
on  his  measure  at  once,  and  told  the    the  Order  in  Council.   In  the  House 
directors  that  he  would  propose  in    of  Peers,  Lord  Grenville  moved,  on 
the  Council  a  proclamation  to  sus-    the   28th,    the   appointment   of   a 
pend  the  issue  of  coin — stipulating    "  Select  Committee  to  examine  and 
with  them  that  they  should  be  ready     report  on  the  debts  of  the  Bank,  the 
to  produce  their  accounts  before  a    state  of  its  funds,  and  the  circum- 
select  committee  of  the  legislature,    stances  which  rendered  the  Order  in 
On  the  26th  the  Council  was  held.     Council  necessary;  and  which  might 
and  a  resolution  passed,   that  the    justify  the  House  in  taking  the  pro- 
Bank  should  issue  cash  in  payments    per  steps  for  the  confirmation  and 
no  longer,  until  the  sense  of  Parlia-    continuance  of  the  measure."    The 
ment  could  be  taken  on  the  subject,    last  clause  gave  rise  to  a  debate,  in 
The  minute  of  the  Order  in  Council    which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  moved, 
was  immediately  transmitted,  and,    as  an  amendment,  '*  to  leave  out  all 
on  the  next  dav,  Monday  the  27th    that  related  to  the  committee's  re- 
of  February,  a  day  long  remembered    porting  their  opinion  on  the  continu- 
for  popular  consternation,  the  omi-    anchor  the  measure."    The  Marquis 
nous    notice    emanated    from    the    of   Lansdowne,  then  young  in  the 
office  of  the  directors.    "  Bank  of   House,  and  designated  by  party  as 
England^   February  21,    1797.      In    the  future  rival  oT  Pitt's  financial  re- 
consequence  of  an  Order  of  His  Ma-    nown,  laboured  to  brine  the  Duke's 
jesty's  Privy  Council,  notified  to  the    amendment   into  a  rational  form ; 
Bank  last  night,  a  copy  of  which  is    and,in  the  course  of  his  declamation, 
hereunto    annexed,   the   governor,    was  unwary  enough  to  venture  on 
deputy-ffovernor,  and   directors  of    some  of  those  political  predictions 
the  Bank  of  England  think  it  their    which  generally  have  so  unfortunate 
duty  to  inform  the  proprietors  of    an  effect  on  the  fame  of  their  pro 
Bank  stock,  that  the  general  concerns    phets.  Beginning  with  the  usual  party 
of  the  Bank  are  in  the  most  affluent    tormula,  which  night  after  night  for 
and  flourishing  situation,  and  such    the  last  hundred  years  had  attribut- 
as  to  preclude  every  doubt  as  to  the    ed  all  the  national  casualties  to  the 
security  of  its  notes.  "unhappy  and  ill- requited    confi- 

'*  The  directors  mean  to  continue  dence  which  had  been  placed  in  his 
their  usual  discount,  for  the  accom-  Majesty's  Ministers,"  he  then  de- 
modation  of  the  commercial  interest,  tailed  the  various  causes  which  had 
paying  the  amount  in  bank-notes,  generated  the  evils,  all  deepened  by 
and  the  dividend  warrants  will  be  the  master-error  of  keeping  his 
paid  in  the  same  manner.  Francis  friends  so  long  out  of  place.  He 
Martin,  Sec"  The  sight  of  this  do-  found  the  tissue  of  calamity  all  at- 
cument threw Londonlnto universal  trlbutable  to  "the  enormous  waste 
alarm,  and  a  less  intrepid  minister  of  money  and  patronage  in  the  Mi- 
would  have  retracted  a  measure    nlBterialhands;'to''J9(MirdSiofCom- 
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missioners  on  every  poBsible  sub- 
ject;" to  "new  appointments  of  all 
kinds/'  to  salaries  and  places  for  in- 
dividuals whose  sole  merit  was  tbeir 
connexion  and  their  subserviency. 
His  lordship  further  pronounced, 
that  the  consequences  of  the  system 
pursued  bv  the  Minister  mttst  issue 
in  national  ruin ;  threw  his  utmost 
contempt  on  the  hope  of  preservine 
public  honour  under  the  proposed 
restriction,  and  pledged  his  financial 
fame  on  its  failure.  **  Mark  my 
words/'  said  his  lordship,  "  while  it 
is  yet  time ;  if  you  attempt  to  make 
bank  notes  a  legal  tender,  all  credit 
muat  perish."  So  much  for  the  saga- 
city of  young  financiers.  This  was 
forty  years  ago  I  and  the  estimable 
peer  who  saw  it  has  probably  long 
since  and  often  laughed  at  the  abor- 
tive denunciaUons  of  the  youthful 
economist  But  the  Lords  were  not 
convinced,  and  the  amendment  was 
rejected  by  78  to  12.  The  original 
motion  was  then  carried  without  a 
division. 

In  the  Commons  the  same  predic- 
tions were  uttered  by  Fox,  but  wiitk 
greater  violence,  and,  therefore,  with 
more  unlucky  effect  on  his  reputa- 
tion.  In  this  speech,  which  either 
the  sudden  prospect  of  power,  or 
the  remembrance  of  bitter  defeat, 
rendered  one  of  the  roost  unguarded 
of  his  whole  rash  career,  he  pro- 
nounced that  the  British  Empire 
was  on  the  very  verge  of  destruction 
— that  by  this  measure  the  Govern- 
ment had  claimed  a  power  to  anni- 
hilate by  one  breath  all  the  property 
of  the  creditors  of  the  Bank,  and 
that  whatever  might  be  the  vaunted 
theory  of  the  Constitution,  on  this 
principle  one  word  from  the  King 
might  have  the  effect  to  destroy  one 
half  of  the  property  of  the  country. 
An  amendment  by  Sheridan  was  ne- 
gatived by  244  to  86,  and  the  motion 
for  a  Select  Committee  was  carried 
without  a  division. 

The  Report  of  the  committee  of 
the  Commons  was  brought  in  on  the 
3d  of  March,  and  gave  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory evidence  of  the  assertions 
of  the  Minister.  It  stated  the  whole 
of  the  outstanding  demands  on  the 
Hanky  on  the  25th  of  February  (the 
day  to  which  the  accounts  were  made 
up),  to  be  ^13,770,390,  while  the 
amount  of  the  funds  for  discharging 
these  demands  (not  including  the 
debt    due    from    Government    of 


L.1 1,686,800,  which  bore  an  interest 
of  three  per  cent)  was  on  the  same 
day  L.17,597,280,  leaving  a  surplus 
belonging  to  the  Bank  of  L.3,826,800. 
In  two  Allowing  Reports  the  com- 
mittee justified  the  suspension  of 
cash  payments  on  the  ground  of  the 
excessive  run  created  by  a  false  fear, 
which  had  increased  rapidly  between 
the    31  St   and    26th    of  February, 
which  must  eventually  have  disabled 
all  the  commercial   and    financial 
system  of  the  country,  for  which  no 
remedy  had  been  suggested  by  the 
Bank,  and  for  which  no  remedy  ap- 
peared but  the  measure,  founded  on 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Government, 
(( adding  the  important  fact,  that  the 
balance  of  trade  had  been  in  favour 
of  England,  during  the  four  years  of 
the  war,  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
six  millions  a-year,  or  about  twenty- 
six  millions  on  the  whole,  notwith- 
standing the  drain  of  seven  millions 
in  the  two  last  years  for  foreign  com. 
The  transaction  now  drew  to  a  close. 
On  the  13th  of  March  the  Minister 
brought  in  a  bill,  enabling  the  Bank 
to  issue  notes  in  payment  of  demands 
made  upon  them.     It  passed  the 
Commons  on  the  7th  of  April,  after 
various  ineffectual  debates ;  similar- 
ly passed  the  Peers,  and  receiving 
the   Royal  sanction,   became  law. 
But  though  Fox,  who  knew  as  well 
as  any  man  living,  the  utter  emptl- 
ness  of  the  alarm,  and  yet  could  never 
resist  the  ignoble  temptation  of  em- 
barrassing the  Minister,  had  not  the 
manliness  to  speak  what  he  knew ; 
there  were  others  who  both  knew  and 
spoke.    The  English  capitalists  and 
traders,  with  an  incalculably  greater 
stake  than  this  impoverished  patriot, 
had  the   manliness  to  avow  their 
confidence  in  the  unshaken  resour- 
ces of  the  country,  and  their  reliance 
on  the  pure  honour  and  mighty 
mind  by  which  those  resources  were 
to  be  finally  guided  to  the  renova- 
tion of  European  freedom.     At  a 
meeting,  hela  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  the  principal  Bankers  of  Lon- 
don on  the  day  of  the  panic,  a  reso- 
lution was  entered  into,  that  "  The 
undersigned,  being  highly  sensible 
how  necessary  the  preservation  of 
public  credit  is  at  this  time,  do  most 
readily  hereby  declare  that  they  will 
not  refuse  to  receive  bank  notes 
in  payment  of  any  sums  of  money 
to  oe  paid  to  them.    And  that  they 
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will  use  their  utmost  endeavoun  to 
make  all  their  payments  in  the 
flame  manner."  This  resolution 
was  signed  hy  upwards  of  3000  of 
the  leading  merchants  of  England  I 
The  panic  thus  met^-and  the  state 
of  the  Bank  having  been  publicly 
ascertained,  confidence  returned, 
and  this  most  perilous  crisis  exhib- 
ited only  the  aavantage  of  having  a 
statesman  of  the  highest  order  at 
the  head  of  the  national  councils. 
The  enormous  expenses  of  the  war 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  when  Eng- 
land, happily  for  the  general  cause 
of  mankind,  became  a  principal, 
again  produced,  in  1811^  a  drain  on 
the  coin,  raising  gold  from  four 
pounds  to  five  pounds  eleven  shil- 
lings an  ounce  ;  which  again  ren- 
dered legislative  interference  neces- 
sary, and  the  bank  note,  by  the  act 
of    1797    a   legal   tender   only   in 

Srivate  transactions  (after  having 
een  accepted  as  such),  was  ordered 
to  be  received  as  cash  in  payment 
of  all  public  taxes  and  duties.  But 
the  pressure  gradually  diminished 
till  1821,  when  gold  came  down  to 
the  mint  price  of  L.8,  178.  lO^d.  an 
ounce ;  the  one  and  two  pound  notes 
were  withdrawn  from  circulation; 
to  fill  up  the  vacancy,  about  fifteen 
millions  in  gold  were  coined,  and  in 
1823  the  payments  in  cash  were  re- 
sumed. Thus  had  perished  the 
pretences  of  faction,  and  thus  the 
country,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  tiie 
mingled  ignorance  and  insincerity 
of  the  Parliamentary  Opposition, 
learned  to  ridicule  their  predictions 
as  much  as  to  shrink  from  their 
principles.  The  late  panic  of  1825, 
whose  effects  are  still  felt,  was  un- 
tainted with  political  evil.  It  pro- 
bably arose  from  the  facilities  of 
discount  afforded  by  the  Bank  in  a 
season  of  peculiar  prosperity.  The 
Bank  paper  had  increased  to  twenty 
millions,  the  issues  of  the  private 
bankers  had  increased  from  four 
millions  to  nearly  nine.  The  mad- 
ness of  speculation  seized  upon  its 
opportunity,  and  the  land  teemed 
with  projects  as  wild  as  the  academy 
of  Laputa.  It  was  computed  that 
the  stock  of  those  imaginative  tran- 
sactions amounted  to  thirty  millions 
sterling.  But  the  time  of  repen- 
tance speedily  arrived.  In  October, 
an  eminent  House  in  London  sus- 
pended payment  The  ahock  spread. 
In  a  month  after,  the  chief  bank  of 


Plymouth  failed.  The  Bank  of 
England  now  began  to  narrow  its 
issues,  and  withdrew  two  mltlfons 
and  a  half  of  notes.  In  December 
an  extensive  bank  in  York  gave 
way,  followed  by  several  other 
branch  banks.  Panic  began.  The 
Bank  of  Eneland,  in  alarm,  sud- 
denly raised  Its  discounts  from  the 
former  rate  of  four  per  cent  to  five. 
This  increased  the  difliculty,  though 
probably  essential  to  its  sure  safety. 
And  between  the  25  th  of  October, 
leSd.-and  the  27th  of  February,  1826, 
no  less  than  fifty-uine  banks  had  been 
declared  bankrupt,  twenty  insolvent, 
and  the  failures  of  private  merchants 
and  traders  filled  the  Gazette  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  a  hundred  a*  week. 
Yet  this  shock  had  its  attendant  ad- 
vantages, and  while  it  extinguished 
a  vast  quantity  of  dishonest  specu- 
lation, and  discountenanced  the  dan- 
gerous facility  with  which  mere 
adventurers  obtained  credit,  it  intro- 
duced branch  banks  from  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  taught  the  country 
lessons  of  precaution  which  since 
that  period  have  prevented  any  fur- 
ther catastrophes j  and  have  given  new 
strength  to  the  commercial  integrity 
of  the  empire. 

But  those  events,  interesting  as 
they  unquestionably  are  to  all  who 
desire  to  investigate  the  progress  of 
that  most  Intricate  and  curious  work 
the  operation  of  national  wealdi,  are 
narrated  here  with  the  still  higher 
object  of  showing  how  amply  a  free, 
honest,  and  manly  national  mind  is, 
in  its  own  nature,  provided  against 
the  severest  trials  ot  public  casualty. 
The  French  monarchy  was  over- 
thrown by  a  deficit  of  three  millions 
sterling.  There  was  not  a  monarchy 
in  Europe  besides  which  would  not 
have  been  torn  up  from  the  foun- 
dations by  a  tenth  part  of  the  pres- 
sure which  had  not  power  to  snake 
the  intrepidity  of  the  citizens  of 
London.  At  this  bulwark  faction 
laboured,  but  in  vain;  and  the 
triumphant  position  in  which  Eng- 
land, at  the  close  of  the  greatest  war 
of  the  world,  was  placed, — ^waa  at 
once  the  loftiest  panegyric  on  the 
national  character,  the  keenest  stigma 
on  base  and  beaten  faction,  and  the 
proudest  testimonial  to  that  Minis- 
ter, whose  name  will  give  its  bright- 
est lustre  to  a  page  already  glowing 
with  the  achievements  of  valour, 
genius,  and  patriotism. 
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Wb  lefl  Greaaiile  in  a  light  ear* 
rkge,  which  we  had  esgaged  to  take 
ut  up  the  Vale  of  GreBlvaudan  to 
Ponte  CImitb,  the  frontier  of  Savoy, 
Ml  the  left  bank  of  the  Isere.  We 
had  spent  the  moming  in  viBiting 
the  fortifieatioiit  on  Mont  RachaiBy 
but  we  were  delayed  until  after 
mid-day  by  diffieultiea  which  arose 
el  the  passport  office,  in  conse- 
quence <»f  tlie  authorities  at  the 
prefecture  in  Paris  having  written 
Pont  Beauvoinn  on  our  passports  as 
the  place  on  the  frontier  whence  we 
should  depart  from  France.  I  had 
objected  to  this  at  the  time,  but  the 
official  men,  who  appeared  to  be 
ignorant  of  such  a  frontier  station 
to  their  country  as  Ponte  Charra, 
said  it  would  make  no  difference. 
We  found,  however,  that  there  was 
a  great  distinction.  Travellers 
should  always  insist  upon  the  in- 
sertion of  the  frontier  station  which 
tbey  intend  to  start  from,  as  jea^ 
lousy,  and  consequent  delay,  always 
arise  when  a  change  in  the  destina- 
tion is  demanded. 

The  drive  up  the  Val  Isere  is  very 
fine ;  the  richness  for  which  it  is  so 
celebrated  is  as  evident  above  as 
below  Grenoble.  The  slopes  of  the 
mountains  which  divide  the  valleys 
of  the  Oslems  and  the  Isere  are 
covered  with  forests  of  chestnut  and 
walnut  trees,  and  sweep  down  into 
the  broad  plain  of  the  latter  vail^, 
which  here  bears  the  name  of 
Gresivaudan,  where  the  mulberry 
and  vine,  almond,  peach,  and  other 
fruit-trees  cover  the  soil  not  occu- 
pied by  Indian  com.  Beyond  the 
right  bank  of  the  Isere  appeared  the 
mountains  of  the  Grand  Chartreuse, 
presenting  an  infinite  variety  of 
beautiful  forms,  their  sides  deeply 
indented  with  rifts  or  ravines. 
Through  one  of  these  lay  the  path, 
by  Sapey,  from  Grenoble  to  the 
Grand  Chartreuse. 

The  course  of  the  valley  is  so 
straight,  that  the  fortified  hills  of 
Crrenoble  were  seen  nearly  the 
whole  way,  especially  when  the 
almost  level  road  rose  ooeasionally 
above  4he  trees  in  the  lower  part 


of  the  valley.  We  passed  nume- 
rous villages,  generally  situated  on 
the  stFeams  and  torrents  which  tra- 
verse the  valley  from  the  mountains 
to  the  Isere.  At  one  of  these— 
Tencin— whilst  the  horse  rested,  we 
ascended  a  path  by  a  stream,  and 
entered  the  domains  attached  to  a 
chateau  which  we  passed,  and  wan- 
dered into  a  most  romantic  little 
dell,  finely  wooded.  An  avenue  led 
to  a  waterfall  surrounded  by  rocks ; 
where,  from  the  brightness  of  the 
stream  and  delicious  retirement  of 
the  spot,  Musidora  might  have 
bathed  without  alarn|.  On  our  way 
we  met  the  owner,  an  old  gentle* 
man,  to  whom  we  apologi^wd  for 
our  intrusion.  He  politely  begged 
us  to  walk  wherever  we  pleased. 
We  learnt  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  was 
a  fortunate  one  to  possess  so  de- 
lightful a  spot  to  retire  to  from  the 
^  turmoil  of  the  poUtiGal  world. 
At  the  village,  an  impertinent  gen- 
d'arme  disturbed  the  temper  of  my 
companion  by  unnecessary  and 
vexatious  enquiries  about  his  pass- 
port. One  of  the  most  tormenting 
nuisances  to  an  Englishman  travel- 
ling through  France  is  the  demand 
to  which  he  is  perpetually  liable  for 
bis  passport  from  gendarmes  sta- 
tioned in  villages,  where  their  pro- 
voking curiosity  and  authority  may 
be  exercised,  to  display  their  im- 
portance to  the  bumpkins  about 
them.  The  traveller's  expression 
of  vexation  or  impatience  is  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  power,  and 
is  generally  a  source  of  amusement 
to  lookers-on.  In  towns  where  he 
may  arrive  at  night,  or  on  frontier 
stations,  one  submits,  as  a  matter  of 
course;  but  it  is  a  trial  of  temper  to 
bear  with  the  curious  impertinence 
of  **  a  little  brief  authOTity"  so  ill* 
timed. 

On  our  way  up  the  valley  we  pass- 
ed the  village  of  Grignon,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  upon  which  are  the  ruins 
of  the  Chateau  Bayard.  We  got  out 
of  the  carriage,  and  scrambling  up 
across  some  fields,  soon  reached  the 
terrace,  and  enjoyed  the  beautiful 
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view  which  bo  forcibly  struck  me  on 
mjr  first  visit.  My  companioD,  to 
whom  the  scene  was  new,  was  en- 
chanted with  it.  Before  us  lay  the 
widest  part  of  the  plain  of  the  valley, 
which  stretched  across  to  Fort  Bar* 
raud  and  Chaparelian,  the  frontier 
of  France  and  Savoy,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Isere.  On  the  right,  the 
fine  mountain  of  La  Tuile,  above 
Montmelian,  appeared  abruptly  to 
close  the  Vale  or  Gresivaudan. 

We  loitered  about  the  terrace,  and 
searched  among  the  ruins  of  the 
dwelling  for  names  of  visitors  upon 
the  walls  of  what  are  now  sheds  for 
cattle. 

The  ruins  are  only  interesting  from 
their  association  with  the  Chevalier 
**  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche."  In 
the  days  of  the  first  Revolution  in 
France,  when  the  memory  of  great- 
ness or  goodness  was  a  sufficient 
warrant  tor  desecration,  this  spot 
was  put  up  to  be  sold  as  national 
property.  One  worthy  man  was 
tound  to  purchase  it,  to  prevent  the 
removal  of  the  stones  which  marked 
the  spot  where  the  "  bon  chevalier '' 
was  cradled. 

The  day  closed  upon  us  before  we 
could  leave  this  mteresting  spot. 
We  rapidly,  however,  descended 
the  road  down  the  steep  slope, 
through  vineyards  and  fields  of  In- 
dian com,  and  joined  our  voiturier, 
who  had  waited  for  us.  Half- an- 
hour  brouefat  us  to  Ponte  Charra ; 
but  the  auoerge  de  la  Paon  was  too 
full  to  receive  us,  and  we  were  ob- 
liged to  put  up  at  a  miserable  inn, 
the  second  in  the  village.  Hare,  in 
a  dirty  salle  a  manger,  we  were  ill 
served,  and, "  albeit  not  used  to  the 
sighing  mood,"  I  could  not  help  re- 
membering, in  my  former  visit,  the 
comforts  of  the  Paon,  and  the  pretty 
wife  of  the  host  In  answer  to  my 
enquiries  I  learnt  that  she  was  gone 
a  r autre  monde.  On  our  retiring  to 
our  chamber,  we  found  in  it  three 
beds.  The  girl  who,  through  a 
puzzling  labyrinth  of  stairs  ana  pas- 
sages, had  led  us  to  our  dormitory, 
desired  us  to  leave  the  door  open, 
as  the  bourgeois  (the  name  here  con- 
stantly given  to  the  master)  must 
come  in — though  we  might  make 
our  choice  of  two  beds,  he  would 
occupy  the  third,  as  it  was  his  room. 
Against  this  we  protested,  and 
threatened  to  lock  the  door,  and 


keep  possession  against  all  intru- 
ders, offering  to  pay  for  the  three 
beds.  She  told  us  that  all  the  others 
were  occupied,  that  it  was  an  accom- 
modation to  us  on  the  part  of  the 
bourgeois,  and  assured  us  that  no 
other  person  would  enter.  We 
grumbled  a  little  after  she  was  eone, 
then  laughed  at  the  oddity  of  our 
situation,  and  taking  possession  of 
our  beds,  left  the  old  man,  whom 
we  found  to  be  the  father  of  our 
hostess,  to  the  enjoyment  of  bis; 
he  gave  us  no  disturbance,  and  left 
the  room  before  daylight. 

We  were  delayed  two  hours  be- 
yond the  time  we  had  intended  for 
our  departure,  by  the  drowsiness  of 
the  authority  whose  signature  to  our 
passports  was  necessary  before  we 
could  enter  Savoy.  Having  obtain- 
ed it,  we  passed  the  frontier  without 
any  other  trouble  or  detention,  and 
proceeded  by  an  ill-kept  road  to 
Montmelian.  On  our  way  there, 
we  had  a  view  of  Mont  Blanc, 
which  is  seen  up  and  beyond  the 
valleys  of  the  Isere  and  the  Doron. 

We  had  renewed  our  engagement 
with  our  voiturier,  who  agreed  to 
take  us  to  Moutiers,  a  long  4fty'> 
work,  especially  after  our  unprofi- 
table delay  at  Ponte-Charra.  At 
Montmelian  we  were  again  detained 
by  the  carabineers  for  the  authenti- 
cation of  our  passports,  and  as  if 
these  were  not  sufficient  losses  of 
time,  we  took  the  wrong  road  out  of 
the  town,  that  which  led  towards 
Aix.  At  length,  however,  we  got 
into  the  true  course,  up  the  right 
banks  of  the  Isere,  and  reached  St 
Pierre  d'  Albigny.  Whilst  the  horse 
was  refreshing,  we  proceeded  about 
a  league  on  the  road,  to  visit  the 
Chateau  Moilans;  a  man  accompa- 
nied us  as  guide,  who  had  served 
under  Napoleon,  and  had  been  a  pri- 
soner in  England. 

The  ascent  was  gradual  to  the  top 
of  the  rock,  which,  jutting  out  from 
the  mountain-side,  formed  a  suffi- 
cient platform  for  the  buildings,  at 
an  elevation  of  eight  hundred  or 
nine  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Ibere,  and  commanding  ex- 
tensive views.  The  old  towers  of 
the  chateau  overhang  inacct*psibl« 
precipices  four  or  five  times  their 
height.  The  look  out  upon  the 
beautiful  scenes  in  the  valley  below 
from  the  slits  serving  as  windows  to 
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the  cells,  must  often,  to  the  poor  pri- 
Boaers  within^  have  created  a  desire 
for  liberty,  and  at  the  same  moment 
have  crushed  the  hope  of  its  attain- 
ment. 

The  chateau  originally  belonged 
to  one  of  the  most  ancient  families 
in  Savoy,  distinguished  so  early 
as  the  9th  century.    Between  that 

Seriod  and  the  1 6th,  many  of  the 
iarons  of  Moilans  were  celebrated 
as  soldiers,  and  other  members  of 
the  family  were  eminent  in  the 
church,  as  bishops  of  the  Mauri« 
enne,  but  the  male  line  becoming 
extinct  in  1523,  the  chateau  was 
bought  by  Charles,  third  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  converted  into  a  state- 
prison,  which  continued  to  be  its 
appropriation  until  the  events  of 
the  French  Revolution  united  Savoy 
to  France,  when  the  castle  of  Moi- 
lans was  dismantled.  However 
strong  it  might  have  been  as  a  pri- 
son— as  a  military  station,  at  least 
since  the  use  of  cannon,  it  must  have 
been  defenceless ;  now  it  is  inte- 
resting only  to  the  painter  and  the 
antiquary ;  rank  weeds  fill  its  courts, 
its  draw-bridges  are  decayed,  its 
walls  are  crumbling  to  the  earth, 
and  bear  to  oblivion  in  their  ruin 
the  names  written  upon  them  by  the 
soldier  in  the  guard-room  and  the 
captive  in  his  cell.  Where  formerly 
the  sighs  of  the  poor  wretch  never 
pierced  the  walls  of  his  dungeon, 
blasts  of  wind  have  now  passed 
through  a  thousand  rent*,  and  whis- 
tled the  requiem  of  feudal  tyranny. 
The  path  which  descended  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  rock  lay 
through  vineyards  and  meadows, 
and  presented  at  every  turn  some 
picturesque  scene.  On  reaching  the 
high-road,  we  waited  impatiently  for 
some  time,  and  feared  that  our  car- 
riage might  have  passed  on  and  left 
us  to  wsJk  to  Con  flans ;  but  though 
we  had  not  chosen  to  dine  at  Saint 
Pierre,  our  conductor  had,  and  it 
was  vel^tious  to  find  that  two  hours 
more  were  lost  in  our  long  day's 
journey.  We  reached  L'H6pita], 
however,  at  five  o'clock,  where  the 
Fr^res  Geny  served  us  with  an  ex- 
cellent dinner.  We  crossed  the 
Arly,  which  divides  L'Hopital  from 
Conflans,  at  half- past  hix,  but  it  was 
near  eleven  before  we  reached  the 
comfortable  inn  of  the  post  at  Mou- 
tiers.  We  passed  thus  at  night 
many  fine  scenes ;  to  some  the  moon- 


light gave  a  sublime  and  mysterious 
character,  particularly  near  Aigue- 
blanche,  on  our  way  through  a  fine 
ravine  immediately  before  arriving 
at  Moutiers. 

We  made  arrangements  for  our 
return  this  way,  to  pass  by  the  Va- 
noise  into  the  valley  of  the  Arc; 
and  having  engaged  a  char-a-banc, 
proceeded  to  fiourg  St  Maurice. 

To  my  companion  the  route 
through  the  valley  of  the  Isere  was 
one  of  great  interest  It  was  my  third 
visit,  and  it  wanted  the  freshness  of 
novelty,  but  the  scenery  is  so  fine, 
that  its  effect  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
repetition ;  he  was  much  struck  wiUi 
the  scene  around  the  deep  ravine  at 
Cluse  D*Haute-Cour,  where  the 
torrent,  falling  over  the  tufa  rocks, 
deposits  the  calcareous  matter 
wherever  even  the  spray  falls ;  be- 
low was  the  narrow  gorge  where,  at 
the  bases  of  vast  precipices,  the  Isere 
is  seen  to  struggle  through ;  above, 
hangs  the  enormous  rock  over  which 
Emanuel  can  led  a  road  in  1766 ;  the 
whole  scene  has  combined  materials 
of  grandeur  and  beauty,  which  strike 
forcibly  on  the  first  visit, and  would 
scarcely  be  weakened  on  the  hun- 
dredth. 

After  looking  down  from  the  sum- 
mit on  the  village  of  Centron,  which 
still  preserves  the  name  of  the  an- 
cient people  of  the  Tarentaise,  the 
Centrones,  we  drove  up  through  a 
wild  valley  much  changed,  above  the 
ravine,  from  the  scenery  below  it. 
Here  the  advance  of  an  army  might 
be  impeded  at  any  time  by  assailants 
from  the  neighbouring  heights. 

We  rested  for  a  short  time  at  Alme, 
the  ancient  Forum  Claudii,  after- 
wards Axima ;  and  whilst  the  horse 
was  refreshing,  we  climbed  up 
through  the  vineyards  to  an  old 
chapel  built  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Roman  fortifications.  There  are 
some  remains  of  round  towers  of 
this  high  antiquity,  both  in  the  town 
and  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  fort 
— the  masonry  having  been  good 
enough  to  hold  the  masses  together 
through  so  many  ages— there  is 
also  a  subterraneous  communication 
which  traverses  the  city,  from  some 
ruins,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
temple,  to  the  fortress;  the  vault 
of  this  passage  is  bup ported  by  co- 
lumns of  stooe,  each  shaft  a  single 
piece.  Here  some  inscriptions  have 
been  found,  well  preserved,  particu- 
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larly  one  In  honour  of  Trajan.  An  an- 
cient communication  between  the 
town  and  the  fort  may  also  be  traced 
in  steps  cut  in  the  rode  upon  which 
tiie  latter  stands.  That  the  former  ex- 
tent of  Aime  greatly  exceeded  its 
present  boundaries,  was  shown  by 
some  discoveries  of  subterranean 
fltructures  opened  in  forming  a  new 
road  into  the  upper  Tarentaise  in 
1780. 

We  found  in  our  way  up  the  val- 
ley many  gangs  of  workmen  era- 
ployed  in  making  and  improvise  the 
road,  which  will  soon  be  excellent 
for  carriages  as  far  as  St  Maurice ;  it 
is  supposed  to  be  preparatory  to  the 
construction  of  a  new  road  over  the 
little  St  Bernard.  This  change  in  the 
miserable  policy  so  long  practised, 
under  Austrian  influence,  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Sardinia,  will  be  hailed 
as  a  great  boon  by  its  subjects,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Val  Isere  in  Sa- 
voy, and  of  the  Val  d'Aosta  in  Pied- 
mont, who  have  long  wanted  the 
facilities  of  communication  which  a 
carriage-road  would  give  them  across 
the  great  chain  of  the  Alps  between 
their  valleys. 

On  our  approach  to  Boorg  St 
Maurice,  we  observed,  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  river,  the  village  of  liau- 
dri,  beautifully  situated  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  valley  of  Pesey ;  direct- 
ly before  us  lay  the  pass  of  the  little 
St  Bernard,  which  we  could  trace 
almost  to  its  summit;  we  could  also 
distinguish  the  Roche-blanche — but 
above  St  Maurice  the  great  valley 
of  the  Isere  takes  a  sudden  bend, 
and  the  obvious  course  to  seek  a 
passage  across  the  great  chain  would 
be  to  ascend  the  principal  valley. 
The  path  which  leads  to  the  little 
St  Bernard  ascends  by  the  Rectus,  a 
small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Val 
Isere,  near  Scez.  The  choice  of 
this  true,  but  less  evident  route, 
proves  the  value  of  his  guides  to  the 
army  of  Hannibal. 

As  we  arrived  early  at  St  Maurice, 
we  decided  upon  walking  to  the 
Roche-blanche,  and  examining  any 
traces  we  might  find  of  the  ancient 
road  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Re« 
clus.  Soon  after  leaving  tlie  town, 
we  passed  on  the  left  the  gorge 
whence  issues  the  furious  torrent 
of  the  Versoy,  which  descends 
through  Bonneval  from  Ohapui. 
To  avuid  a  detour,  we  crossed,  amidst 
stunted  wiUows,  the  delritas  brought 


down  by  this  torrent,  and  epread  oat, 
during  a  recent  display  of  its  fury, 
over  a  large  part  or  what  was  until 
tiien  rich  meadow  land.  On  our  way 
across,  we  met  a  party  of  ten  or 
twelve  boys  from  the  Pays  d'Aosta, 
en  route  to  seek  their  fortunes  and 
fill  the  various  situations  of  pedlars, 
shoe-blacks,  and  other  avocations 
which  these  *'  little  merchants  "  have 
for  many  years  made  their  own. 
They  were  in  their  best  clothes, 
probably  to  make  a  handsome  de- 
parture. This  being  their  first  day'o 
march,  they  had  crossed  the  Alps 
with  their  knapsacks  or  bundles  at 
their  backs~.some  almost  as  big  as 
the  bearers.  They  were  headed  by 
a  lad  older  than  the  rest,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  their  guide.  In  spite 
of  their  journey  across  the  little  St 
Bernard,  they  were  proceeding 
actively  and  merrily,  with  joke  and 
song,  all  but  one  poor  little  fellew, 
about  ten  years  (Ad,  who  had  evi- 
dently been  recently  weeping  from 
fatigue  or  the  remembrance  of  hla 
mother. 

This  emigration  of  the  boys  from 
Piedmont  is  annual ;  they  are  often 
absent  for  many  years,  settled  in 
other  countries,  where,  by  industry 
and  extreme  economy  of  expendi- 
ture, they  realize  tiie  means  of  re- 
tiring to  their  native  valleys — a 
hope  ever  alive  among  them. — But 
many,  uncertain  when  they  have 
saved  enough,  linger  until  their 
chance  of  return  is  prevented  by 
the  universal  visitor.  Annually  the 
young  and  able-bodied  men  leave 
their  valleys  for  the  cities  during 
five  or  six  months  In  winter  to  seek 
employment;  they  generally  return 
with  small  sums  carefully  saved 
to  their  homes  in  summer,  when 
the  harvest  and  the  pasturages  re- 
quire their  superintendence. 

Much  of  the  valley  which  we  tra* 
versed  had  been  rendered  sterile  by 
the  sand  and  stones  recently  brought 
down  by  the  torrents,  and  deposited 
during  the  late  tremendous  floods, 
by  which  many  bridges  in  the  Taren- 
taise had  been  swept  away. 

Before  we  reached  the  ReClua 
we  passed  some  usineSf  tilt-forgee, 
where  the  makers  of  nails  and  other 
articles  of  forged  iron  use  the  power 
to  tilt  hammers  of  small  water 
wheels  placed  on  one  of  the  thou- 
sand (unemployed)  streams  wfaleh 
traverse  ^  valley;  irwaste  of  pesrer 
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enoi^h  to  moke  a  Mandiester  man  met  there  a  imm  who  made  our  «c« 

weep.    We  were  struck  with  the  quaintance  by  offering  to  sell  us  some 

workman's  simple  mode  of  avoiding  specimens  of  minerals.    We  con- 

the  ftitigue  of  stooping,  by  sinking  suhed  him  about  our  intended  jour- 

a  hole  near  the  anvil»  which  brouefat  ney  across  the  Alps  by  the  Goi  du 

him  to  a  convenient  level  with  bis  Mont;— ^he  said  that  our  route  was 

tools — as  he  could  also  sit  on  the  a  perilous  one,  the  people  of  tibe 

bank  of  his  pit    We  were  at  first  Tarentalse  were  honest,   but  tifaat 

disposed  to  abuse  his  idleness  rather  the  Piedmmitese  of  the  Val  Gri- 

than  applaud  his  ingenuity.    Near  sanche,  in  the  Pays  d'Aosta,  were 

tlris  usuie  was  a  large  building,  a  mauvaises  aujeU.    This  was  Uie  old 

manufactory  of  the  coarse  woollen  story — the  hatred  or  prejudice  which 

doths  of  the  country.  exists  among  people  divided  only  by 

We  turned  up  the  right  bank  of  «  mountain  barrier. — A  new  road 

the  Reclus  where,  as  it  is  stated,  across  the  Alps  will  remove  this  un* 

the  ancient  road  led  to  the  Roche-  just  and  uncharitable  feeling.   I  had 

blanche.  Not  a  trace  of  it,  however,  had  too  much  intercourse  with  them 

now  remains,  so  completely  have  the  to  attach  any  weight  to  this  opinion. 

ebovkmens  of  the  Mont  de  Scez  de-  The  man  was  a  stone-cutter,  and  he 

stroyed  all  vestiges  which  may  have  appeared  to  have  much  knowledge 

existed.    Id  many  places  our  efforts  of  the  neighbouriog  valleys.    Oddly 

to  keep  in  sight  of  the  torrent  ren-  enough,  his  name  was  Alexander 

dered  our  passage  along  the  edge  of  Grant ;  his  ancestor  must  have  been 

precipices,  where  the  soil,  composed  some   wanderer  from  the  Land  o' 

of  slaty  materials  and  conglomerates  Cakes,  or  how  should  such  a  name 

of  tufa,  easily  iiroken,  was  so  soft  as  have  got  into  this  retired  part  of 

to  createa  fear  of  its  crumbling  under  Savoy  ? — He  was  ignoran  t  that  it  had 

the  pressure  of  our  feet—large  land-  a  Scotch  origin  until  he  learned  it 

slips  and  banks  had  fallen  away,  and  from  us. 

in  the  course  of  centuries  bad  often  Evening  closed  rapidly*  upon  us 

changed,  within  small  limits,  the  bed  before  our  return  through  Scez.  We 

of ^he  torrent. — ^That  a  road,  without  repassed  the  Reclus  on  some  tem- 

great  expense  in  its  preservation,  porary  boards  placed  near  to  where 

could  not  long  be  continued  on  this  a  bridge  had  been  destroyed  by  the 

side  was  obvious.  The  modem  road,  recast  floods.  The  evening  was  very 

through  the  villages  of  Scez  and  beautiful,  and  we  were  struck  by 

Yillars,  avoids  these  liabilities  to  de-  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  most 

stniction.  spleimid  objects  I  ever  saw  in  na- 

In  ascendbg,  we  were  at  length  ture—it  seemed  to  be  a  mountain- 
obliged  to  leave  the  actual  bank  of  peak  shining  like  fire— not  sunlit, 
the  river  to  avoid  the  precipices  for  that  luminary  had  long  been  be- 
formed  by  the  undermining  of  the  low  the  horizon,  but  bright  as  the 
water,  and  to  climb  a  considerable  moon,  and  appearing  in  the  east,  hi 
height  above  them.  On  our  way  we  the  direction  of  the  Mont  Iseran.  We 
met  a  very  old  man,  a  peasant,  with  enquired  of  several  persons  whom 
a  companion,  crossing  from  Villars  to  we  met  about  this  beautiful  pheno- 
one  of  the  high  mountain  hamlets  menon — the  answer  was,  *'  it  is  the 
on  the  left  above  us.  We  saw  them  Brevet  de  Tignesy  it  always  shines 
ford  the  Reclus,  and  the  sturdy  oc-  thus  in  the  early  part  of  the  night  in 
togenarian  trudged  his  way  up  the  fine  weather."  I  have  never  seen  nor 
mountain  side  with  an  incredible  heard  of  such  a  phenomenon,  in 
degree  of  strength  and  ease.  my  friend's  notes  he  mentions  it  as 

After  losing  sight  of  tiie  torrent,  "  shining    like   a   phosphorescent 

we  climbed  to  a  much  greater  height  light." 

than  was  necessary,  and  far  wide  of  On  onr  return  to  Bonrg  St  Mau- 

our  mark ;  we  had  a  long  descent  be-  rice,  Chez  Mayet,  supper  was  a  most 

fore  we  fell  into  the  road  which  welcome  addition  to  our  day's  oecu- 

leads  down  from  St  Germains,  on  pations.     Since   my   former    visit 

the  liule  St  Bernard,  to- the  Reche-  many  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 

blanche.  After  collecting  some  sped-  establishment,  the  elder  brother  had 

mens  of  the  very  pore  gypsum  of  mariled  the  daughter  of  theprlnci- 

whic^  tiie  rock  is  composed,  we  pal  innkeeper  of  Salenche,  an  inte- 

rmbM  bade  ^ough  Villarsy  and  lestlBg  young  woman  wUh  an  ap* 
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Searance  and  mannerfl  unrivalled  at 
iourg;  and  the  younger  brother, 
who  had  formerly  accompanied  me 
to  the  Iieran  as  a  lad,  was  now  a 
fine  young  man.  With  these  changes 
came  many  improvements  to  the 
Hotel  des  Voyageurs. 

At  St  Maurice  we  could  get  no 
certain  information  about  the  pass 
of  the  Col  du  Mont ;  no  man  in  the 
town  knew  it,  but  our  young  landlord 
furnished  us  with  a  letter  to  Philip 
Chenard  of  St  Foi,  the  village  in  the 
upper  Tarentaise,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  valley  which  leads  to  the  Col. 
Philip  he  said,  was  a  good  chas- 
seur, and  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  pass. 

With  our  baggage  on  our  backs, 
having  left  our  portmanteaus  at  Mou- 
tiers,  we  started  before  five  o'clock 
in  a  fine  fresh  morning,  and  repassed 
the  ground  of  our  walk  the  previous 
evening  from  Scez.  We  looked 
for  the  "  Brevet  de  Tignes,"  but  to 
our  astonishment,  neither  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  we  had  seen  it,  nor 
from  the  spot  whence  we  saw  it  and 
I  had  sketched  it,  was  there  any  ap> 
pearance  of  a  mountain,  or  any  other 
object  bearing  the  least  resemblance 
to  the  beautiful  form  of  the  light 
presented  to  us  on  the  preceding 
night.  I  have  no  conjecture  upon 
the  subject,  the  whole  phenomenon 
is  a  mystery. 

Though  it  was  at  an  early  hour 
this  morning  when  we  passed 
through  Scez,  the  bells  were  tolling, 
and  the  villi^ers  were  assembling  for 
a  funeral.  Our  path  lay  by  the  cot- 
tage where  the  mourners  were  met, 
and  lying  on  a  bier,  with  face  and 
hands  exposed,  the  corpse  of  an  old 
peasant  waited  the  arrival  of  the 
priest  to  be  taken  to  the  place  of  its 
final  decay. 

From  Scez,  we  descended  to  the 
banks  of  the  Isere,  and  walked 
through  meadow  paths,  until  we  ap- 
proached the  steep  hill  above  the 
river  upon  which  the  village  of  St 
Foi  is  built  On  our  way  there  we 
saw  one  who,  not  having  read  Isaac 
Walton,  was  pursuing  the  gentle  art 
with  great  success;  he  had  taken 
many  fine  trout,  such  fish  as  Isaac 
had  never  had  the' good  fortune  to 
hook;  the  thick-skinned,  blue  trout 
of  the  Alpine  torrents,  the  greatest 
delicacy  furnished  by  the  "finny 
tribe." 

We  made  an  unauccetaful  effort 


to  get  access  to  a  cataract,  which, 
roaring  through  a  defile  on  our  left, 
tempted  us  to  look  out  for  a  point 
whence  it  could  be  seen,  but  bo 
deep  was  the  ravine,  and  inaccessi* 
ble  the  steep  sides,  where  a  rank 
vegetation  sprung  up,  watered  con- 
stantly by  the  spray  of  the  waterfall, 
that  we  only  got  wet  In  our  effort  to 
get  a  view. 

The  zig-zag  and  villanously  pa- 
red path  which  led  up  to  St  Foi 
was  bordered  with  fruit  trees ; 
of  these  the  wild  cherry  afforded 
us  delicious  refreshment.  Near 
the  village,  the  beautiful  mountain 
of  Pesey,  with  its  splendid  peak 
and  bright  glaciers,  seemed  to  over- 
hang the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 
Whilst  I  was  engaged  sketching  the 
scene,  my  companion  sought  the 
cur6  of  the  vlllM^e,  to  enquire  about 
the  character  of  the  man  whom  we 
had  been  advised  to  take  as  our 
guide.  He  soon  returned,  pleased 
with  the  reception  he  had  met  with, 
and  invited  me  to  partake  of  the 
curb's  hospitality  before  we  com- 
menced our  journey  up  the  valley. 
A  bottle  of  his  best  wine,  and  bread 
and  cheese,  were  placed  before  ua 
by  the  cur6*s  handmaiden,  and  Philip 
Chenard  was  summoned  to  attend 
us ;  in  the  mean  time  we  learnt  his 
history.  Philip  had  been  a  wanderer 
in  his  youth,  a  pedlar  in  Provence, 
a  dealer  in  gmncaiUerie  (hardware). 
The  cur6  assured  us  that  he  was  a 
ton  guifie,  and  a  tres  ban  gar" 
font  Mules  were  not  to  be  had; 
they  were  all  in  the  mountain  pas- 
turages, employed  in  the  hay  harvest. 
We  were  lucky  in  finding  Philip  in 
the  village,  as  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  engaged  in  the  fields, 
and  we  thought  ourselves  particu- 
larly fortunate  in  getting  the  assis- 
tance of  a  man  acquainted  with  a 
Eass  which,  if  not  unknown,  we 
eard  had  hitherto  been  untrodden 
by  Englishmen.  We  were  told, 
however,  that  one  of  our  wandering 
countrymen  had,  about  three  years 
before,  crossed  by  the  pass  of  the 
Mont  de  Clou,  the  next  traversable 
place  east  of  the  Col  du  Mont  Both 
aescend  into  Piedmont,  by  the  Val 
Grisanche. 

Leaving  the  house  of  the  hoapita- 
ble  cur6,  we  at  once  began  to  ascend 
the  valley  which  led  to  the  paaa,  aod 
soon  arrived  at  two  viUages,  Masaure 
and  Muraille.   They  appemd  to  be 
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but  one ;  they  were,  however,  divided 
by  a  deep  ravine,  of  which  we  did 
not  suspect  the  existence  until  we 
crossed  the  torrent  which  flowed 
through  it,  and  which  afterwards 
formed  the  cataract  that  we  had 
failed  to  get  access  to  in  the  morn- 
ing. Having  passed  the  villages,  we 
ascended  by  Uie  right  bank  of  the 
torrent,  and  soon  reached  pine  fo- 
rests, and  found  some  shelter  from 
the  now  burning  sun.    We  met  a 

great  number  of  mules  bringing  hay 
own  from  the  mountains,  aided  in 
their  steep  descent  with  their  heavy 
loads  by  a  man  or  a  woman  who  fol- 
lowed, holding  two  poles  driven  into 
the  hay,  by  which  he  steadied  the 
course  of  the  mule.  The  banks  by  the 
road-side  yielded  abundance  of  wild 
strawberries,  and  we  eenerally  chose 
our  resting-places  wliere  we  could 
obtain  them.  At  length  we  emerg- 
ed from  the  forest,  and  entered  the 
pasturages,  meadows  and  hill  sides 
quite  open,  and  of  great  extent.  We 
passed  through  numerous  groups  of 
peasants  engaged  In  the  harvest,  to 
whom  it  appeared  to  be  as  much  a 
period  of  joyous  light-heartednessas 
with  us.  Above  these  pasturages  we 
saw,  at  a  fatiguing  distance,  &e  Col 
which  we  had  to  climb ;  but  we  were 
encouraged  when  some  chalets  were 
pointed  out  to  us,  lying  in  our  path, 
where  we  were  sure  to  obtain  bread 
and  milk.  These  we  enjoyed  when 
we  arrived  there,  and  rested  for 
about  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  Thence  to  the  summit  it  was 
a  dull  and  laborious  ascent  Our 
guide  told  us  that  he  often  came  here 
to  shoot  chamois,  by  lurking  in  re- 
cesses beneath  some  black  precipi- 
ces, which  he  attained  in  the  even- 
ing, and  then  waited  patiently  for 
daybreak,  when  these  animals  de- 
scend to  feed  on  the  short  herbage 
which  is  found  in  those  wild  and 
elevated  spots. 

On  the  actual  crest  of  the  pass, 
we  rose  above  any  vegetation,  ex- 
cept lichens,  and  as  we  had  seen 
patches  of  snow  on  the  southern 
slope,  I  inferred  that  the  height  of 
this  pass  exceeds  8500  feet.  The 
summit  was  a  mere  ridge,  and  along 
the  line  of  the  crest  were  the  re- 
mains of  dry  walls  and  redoubts, 
thrown  up  by  the  Austro-Sardinian 
army,  during  ^the  wars  of  the  Alps 
In  the  early  part  of  the  French  Re- 
volution.   It  it  difficult  to  Imagine, 


that  the  horrors  of  war  could  reach 
places  BO  retired  from  the  world  as 
the  spot  upon  which  we  now  con- 
templated the  evidence  of  the  strug- 
gles which  had  taken  place  for  the 
possession  of  this  pass. 

In  1795  every  accessible  point  of 
the  Alps  on  the  frontiers  of  Pied- 
mont, trom  the  Camp  of  Tournoux 
on  the  Ubaye,  to  the  little  St  Ber- 
nard, extending  above  thirty  leagues, 
was  watched  by  a  line  of  24,000 
Piedmontese  soldiers,  backed  by  a 
numerous  reserve.  Opposed  to 
them  were  15,000  French,  under 
General  Moulins ;  these  had.brought 
up  their  guns  and  ammunition  by 
the  path  we  had  ascended,  an  incre- 
dible undertaking,  which  exceeded 
the  valour  and  devotion  afterwards 
displayed  in  the  celebrated  passage 
of  the  great  St  Bernard  by  Napo- 
leon. 

The  Col  du  Mont  was  so  well  de- 
fended by  the  Piedmontese,  that  the 
French  were  repeatedly  repulsed. 
At  length  Moulins,  in  the  month  of 
May,  ordered  his  men  to  advance 
during  a  dreadful  storm  of  snow, 
against  which  they  struggled  for  ten. 
hours.  The  cold  was  so  severe  that 
the  wine,  and  even  brandy  (watered 
we  may  suppose),  froze  in  the  can- 
teens. Yet  they  persevered;  the 
weather  was  really  their  auxiliary, 
for  the  Piedmontese  were  driven  by 
the  same  storm  from  their  outposts. 
At  such  a  time  it  was  impossible  to 
imagine  that  an  attack  would  be 
made;  the  sentinels,  almost  frozen 
by  the  cold,  and  having  a  curtain  of 
snow  only  before  them,  perceived 
not  the  French,  who,  rushing  on, 
carried  the  intrenchments.  But  so 
important  was  the  possession  of  the 
pass,  that  the  Piedmontese  rallied, 
and  attempted  its  recovery  on  the 
foUowine  night,  and  had  nearly  sue* 
ceeded,  oy  a  false  attack,  in  with- 
drawing the  French  from  their  posi- 
tion. Not  less  than  ten  efforts,  in 
separate  attacks,  were  subsequently 
made  in  the  course  of  the  campaign, 
not  one  of  which  succeeded  in  dis- 
poBsessinff  the  French  of  the  com- 
mand of  die  pass. 

The  later  victories  recorded  in 
the  military  history  of  France,  which 
placed  the  fame  of  her  armies  at  its 
splendid  height  during  the  success 
of  Napoleon,  were  achieved  by  acta 
of  less  incredible  devotion  and  hero- 
ism, than  those  by  which  the  first 
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These  men,  ill-ptid,  and  without 
an  organised  commiBsariat,  fought 
under  circumstances  to  which  their 
more  fortunate  successors  were  not 
exposed — for  these  were  aided  in 
their  victories  by  the  invincible  cha- 
racter which  those  daring  heroes  of 
the  Alpine  campaigns  had  already  ac« 
quirea  for  the  armies  of  France. 

The  summit  of  the  Col  du  Mont 
is  so  narrow,  that  the  spectator  com- 
mands  from  the  same  point  bodi  the 
valley  of  the  Isere  and  the  Val  Gri^ 
sanche.  Beneath  us,  on  the  north- 
em  side,  our  path  lay  over  »  slope 
of  snow  which  swept  steeply  down 
about  500  feet,  and  below  to  a  deep 
valley,  filled  with  recks  and  stones, 
brought  down  by  the  glaciers  and 
torrents  which  surround  this  scene 
of  sterility.  On  our  ri|(ht  the  moun- 
tain sides  descended  m  abrupt  pre* 
cipfces,  crested  with  snow  and  gla- 
ciers of  vast  thickness.  The  sun 
shone  through  the  upper  edge,  which 
formed  a  vivid  outline  against  the 
dark  blue  sky,  and  presented  that 
beautiful  translucent  appearance 
with  which  I  had  been  so  much 
struck  on  the  snows  of  the  Ortler- 
spits.  All  around  was  desolation 
and  might  have  been  solitude,  but 
that  we  found  on  the  Col  a  party  of 
shepherd  boys,  who,  having  left  their 
flocks  oii  the  high  pasturages^  had 
ellmbed  to  the  summit  to  meet  the 
boys  of  the  neighbouring  valley  i 
their  meeting  was  now  amicable, 
but  our  guide  told  us  that  a  deadly 
enmity  bad  not  long  since  existed 
between  those  of  opposite  sides  of 
the  mountain.  Only  two  years  agO| 
said  Philip  Chenardi  a  boy  ten  ysara 
old  was  killed  with  a  stone  in  an 
affmy;  the  Mithoritiee  then  inter* 
fered,  the  offender  was  tried  and 
fbund  guiltjTj  bull  in  eonsideratlon 
of  his  youths  he  was  only  punished 
with  imprisonment 

On  the  surface  of  the  snow  below 
us  we  observed  large  patches  of  a  red 
colour^  which  We  found  to  be  simi* 
lar  to  the  red  snow  mentioned  by 
Captain  Parry,  and  Which  excited  so 
much  interest  some  vears  ago  when 
he  mentioned  it  on  ais  return  from 
the  northern  regions.  My  couipanion 
collected  some,  and  placed  It  in  a 
bottle,  whilst  I,  seated  to  rest»  began 
a  letter  to  England,  of  which  I 
thought  even  amidst  such  a  scene  as 
that  which  surrounded  me-H>tte  eerw 


tainly  not  provided  for  in  the ''  uni« 
verssd  letter-writer." 

When  we  began  our  descent  it  was 
with  cttitiony  lest  a  slip  should  preci- 
pitate us  to  the  bottom.  The  laugh  of 
derision  with  which  our  mode  of  get- 
ting down  was  observed  l)y  the  boys, 
was  any  thing  but  gratifying  to  our 
dignity.  Whether  it  was  to  display 
their  own  skill,  or  iustify  their  ex- 
pressed contempt  of  our  want  of  it, 
the  urchins  set  us  an  example;  two  or 
three  of  them  suddenly  squatted  on 
the  slope,  and  shot  down  the  snow 
with  the  velocity  of  arrows,  cheek* 
ing  their  speed  at  will  by  letting  the 
heel  sink  deeper  in  the  snow,  which, 
thus  disturbed,  flew  up  like  powder 
on  either  side.  One  boy  threw  nimself 
head  foremost  down  the  slope,  and 
checked  himself  by  his  toes  in  the 
snow  behind  him ;  but  the  climax  of 
these  mountain  ffymnastics  was  ex- 
hibited by  a  bold  boy  who  descend- 
ed head  foremost  on  his  back.  la 
this  position  he  had  no  means  of 
knowing  when  he  had  reached  the 
bottom,  where  rocks  and  stones  pro- 
truded through  and  terminated  the 
bed  of  snow,  and  but  for  the  aid  of 
another  boy  who  checked  him,  a  fa* 
tal  result  might  have  punished  his 
temerity.  This  exhlbiUon  had  amused 
and  interested  us ;  and  as  our  creep- 
ing mode  had  evidently  more  danger 
in  it,  we  followed  the  first  examphs, 
sealed  ourselves  on  the  snow,  and, 
with  delightful  rapidity,  reached  tb« 
bsitom.  The  only  inconvenience  we 
experienced  arose  from  the  snow 
which  stuck  to  us,  solidified  to  ice  by 
our  pressure  in  the  descent  De* 
taching  these  lumps  renewed  the 
laughter  of  the  mountein  imps  we 
had  found  in  this  extraoroinary 
place. 

For  more  than  two  hours  our 
route  lay  through  a  pathless  descent 
of  the  mountain,  which  terminated 
in  the  Valley  of  Stones  that  we  had 
seen  from  the  summit.  Here  we 
discovered  that  our  guide  was  igno- 
rant of  the  true  course,  and  that  in 
fscti  he  had  never  entered  the  Val 
Qrlsadche  before.  In  descending 
from  a  mountain,  there  is  fortunate- 
ly little  difficulty  in  following  the 
coursOi  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the 
torrent  After  getting  out  of  the  Val- 
ley of  Stones,  we  ascended  a  steep 
ba&k  to  avoid  a  defile,  and  found  our- 
selves on  the  highest  pasturages  in 
the  valley.    We  soon  passed  the 


eb4teti>  and  In  hdf  an  hour  inof e  wb  atone  ttairs^  to  two  dirtf  cbambef  8* 

got  Into  that  branch  of  the  ralley  of  Our  host  miffbt  bate  played  the  re^ 

the  Grisanehe  which  deseends  from  rie«t  brigand,  without  any  addition 

the  Gel  de   CloH.     Its  head  was  to  hie  costume.    His  Sturdy  form 

filled  with  enormous  glaciers ;  but  and  huge  whiiicers  gave  to  him  a 

they  were  impressire  only  from  their  rbfiianly   appearance,  quite  at  va« 

immetiaity,  they  possessed  no  pictu-  riance  with  his  good-humoured  de- 

resque  distinction*  sire  to  serre  ttS  as  well  as  he  could. 

On  our  reaching  the  lower  valley,  He  sent  to  a  neighbouring  village  for 

we  found  a  few  fields  of  stunted  bar-  better  wine   than  his  own  stores 

ley,  and  some  miserable  hovels.  On  afforded,  and  for  white  bread,  which 

enquiry  after  an  inn^  we  were  told  had  dried,  however,  as  hard  as  a 

that  we  should  find  none  nearer  than  stone ;  but  the  readiness  with  which 

at  Seris,  two  hours  down  the  valley,  his  wife  sought  to  serve  us  recon- 

aod  that  Ivrogne,Jn  the  Val  D*Ao8ta,  ciled  us  to  this  mountain  fare.  Some 

was  four  hours  below  Seris.    Our  vlllanous  coffee  was  made ;  but  my 

reaching  the  Val  D*Aosu  to  sleep  friend's  ingenhity  soon  discovered 

was,  therefore,  out  of  the  question,  the  means  of  making  tea,  and  we  af- 

The  sun  was  already  sinking  below  ter^ards  obtained  eggs  and  milk. 

tile  mountains,  and  our  vralk,  which  We  soon  found  refreshment  from 

had  now  exceeded  twelve  hours,  had  our  fatiguii,  and  amusement  from  the 

fatigued  as.    There  was  little  to  ifi*  oddity  of  our  situation.  Such  a  visit 

terest  us  in  the  scenery  of  the  Val-  as  oui^  had  created  a  sensation  in 

ley ;  we  saW  s^me  tillages  on  the  the  village ;  mahy  peasants  entered 

mountain  side,  but  nothiiig  striking  to  see  Us  feed  and  hear  us  talk.  The 

to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  walk  to  viiiatc  mason,  who  had  not  much 

the  miserable  vill^i;e  of  Seris.  Here  employment  in  his  valley,  consulted 

vre  saw  a  sign  over  a  door,  but  us  upon  the  policy  of  seeking  it  ia 

knocks  and  shouts  flailed  to  obtain  England,  where  he  had  heard  that 

any  proof  that  the  house  was  inha-  thousands  of  his  craft  were  employ- 

bited.    We  sat  on  a  bench  in  fh)ttt  ed,  from  a  man  who  had  b^en  takeU 

of  this  inn,  whilst  Chenard  frettt  to  prisoner  whilst  serving  in  the  Firench 

different  cottages  to  enquire  whek«  airmv,  and  had  been  some  time  in 

we  could  obtain  Mfrlftshment  and  England.  All  regretted  that  this  man 

beds.    We  learnt  that  all  the  itahA-  was  absent  upon  so  extraordinary  an 

bitants  of  the  inn  were  in  the  MOUn-  occasion  as  the  passsge  of  t^o  Eng- 

Uins  saving  theilr  hay,  and  nearly  all  lishmett  tfirbUffh  their  vallev.    Our 

the  people  of  the  village  were  thus  visitors  at  lalt  became  troublesome ; 

occupied.    We  coUld  ohl  V  wait  pa-  atad  upoh  enquiry  for  our  dormitory, 

tiently  at  the  door.    Whilst  we  Sat  we  learnt  that  it  was  a  hundred  yards 

there»  flocks  6f  goaia  returning  from  fnnn  the  house,  in  a  grange.  We  went 

their  pastures,  scraped  our  acqtkAln-  them  and  found  two  chambers ;  the 

tance  as  they  passed.    The  sun  had  outeir  one,  nearly  filled  with  imple- 

set ;  and  the  only  oMeM  to  relieve  meUts  bf  husbahdrjl',  was  allotted  to 

oar  enirat  were  the  spiehdld  chauge*  oAr  gUidi^,  aud  the  inner  onh  to  us. 

of  colour,  as  the snnlltht  decliuedoii  Betamh  ds  we  heard  the  bleating  of 

the  gladers  of  th^  Mont.de  €hm.  gt>ats,and8aw  a  trap-door  ifa  the  floor, 

mhm.  magttlfic^utly  cio«ed  th%  helta  #h{<ih    communicated    with    their 

of  the  valley.  ch>#ded  abode.  Many  thinn  occur- 

We  now  became  very  ImptUeUt.  red  to  divertus  excessively,  out  poor 

Night  descended  rapidly,  and  the  Chenard  could  not  enter  Into  our 

keen  air  blowing  down  the  valley  mirth.    He  had,  ad  Usual,  an  ill  opi« 

from  the  glaciefe's  made  us  anxious  for  nion  of  the  people,  And  protested 

aheltef ;  out  it  was  an  hour  after  our  against  lying  on  nis  bed  until  a  key 

arrival  before  the  itinkeeper  and  his  was  found  to  lock  thO  door  of  his 

family  made  their  appearance.    He  chamber.     The  absence  of  it  had 

regretted  that  the  house  should  have  alarmed  him  ;  but  after  piling  the 

been  closed ;  travellers  were  too  rare  ploughs  and  harrows   against  the 

in  the  valley  to  induce  them  to  leave  doof,  and  having  asjcel-tained  that  we 

one  person  in  the  house  who  could  were  armed,  he  becMle  recdncilod, 

be  useful  in  the  fields.    When  the  and  we  all  slept  In  safety, 
door  was  opened,  we  entered  a  per-       We  were  up  at  four ;  our  host  had 

PM  deU)  then  ascended,  by  a  flight  of  procured  some  inilk  and  boiling  wa- 
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ter.  We  soon  breakCaated,  and  be- 
fore Ave  o* clock  we  left  Seris.  The 
innkeeper,  who  was  satisfied  and 
grateful  for  what  we  paid  him,  added 
another  example  to  the  million,  that 
he  was  an  honest  fellow  in  spite  of 
his  appearance. 

Though  our  route  through  the  val- 
ley above  Seris  last  evening  wanted 
picturesque  interest  from  its  sce- 
nery, the  valley  was  sterile,  and  rug- 
ged, and  strewn  with  vast  rocks  which 
had  been  detached  from  the  moun« 
tains,  often  from  precipices  so  steep, 
that  no  vegetation  rested  on  their 
surfaces,  where  still  impending 
masses  threaten  the  passing  traveller, 
and  numerous  crosses  record  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  here  of  this  com- 
mon fatality  in  the  Alpine  valleys. 
Deep  rifts  in  the  mountain  sides 
were  chaDuels  to  cataractis  pouring 
their  white  foam  from  the  dark  re- 
cesses, and  in  some  places  the  black 
precipitous  slopes  of  the  mountain 
were  wet  and  herbless,  and  still  reck- 
ing as  if  some  avalanche  had  recent- . 
ly  passed  over  them. 

Yet  all  these  grand  materials  of 
mountain  scenery  do  not  combine 
into  picturesque  arrangements,  and 
the  lover  of  nature  who  would  per- 
form the  character  of  Dr  Syntax  in 
the  Alps,  would  find  little  in  this 
valley  above  Seris  to  place  in  his 
sketch-book. 

From  this  village,  however,  to 
the  junction  of  the  Val  Grisanche 
with  the  Val  D'Aosta,  scenery  of  the 
wildest  and  most  picturesque  charac- 
ter abounds— the  torrent  sinks  into  a 
deep  and  inaccessible  ravine,  which, 
near  its  commencement,  was  over- 
hung by  the  window  of  our  dormi- 
tory. Our  course  down  the  valley 
was  by  a  path  along  the  mountain 
side,  rarely  approaching  the  torrent 
nearer  than  200  feet,  and  risinff 
sometimes  a  thousand  above  it,  aad . 
so  awfully  abrupt  that  we  could  al- 
most touch  the  tops  of  enormous 
pines  which  were  rooted  in  the  sides 
of  the  ravine  beneath  us;  as  often, 
too,  the  sky  wa4  shut  out  within  a 
few  degrees  of  the  zenith  by  the  pre- 
cipices which  overhung  our  path. 
During  two  hours  of  our  descent  to 
Ivrogne,  we  passed  through  this 
magnificent  denle;  enormous  rocks 
often  lay  in  our  course,  and  could 
only  be  passed  by  a  path  made  either 
by  excavation,  or  by  rude  terraces 
formed  of  dry  stones,  or  trunks 


of  trees  overhanging,  in  a  terrific 
way,  the  deep  gulf  below,  in  which, 
when  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  tor- 
rent, we  saw  its  successive  cataracts 
foamiag  and  tumbling  over  and 
amidst  the  enormous  rocks,  which, 
detached  by  the  frosts  of  winter*  had 
fallen  from  the  precipices  above  ua, 
where  we  often  observed  the  fresh 
surfaces  left  by  recent  eboulemens. 
Several  cataracts,  unknown,  and 
therefore  not  celebrated,  are 
amongst  the  most  striking  objects  in 
the  Val  Grisanche.  One  of  these 
precipitated  itself  down  the  moun- 
tain side  in  a  place  so  perpendicular, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  hasten  over 
the  bridge,  formed  by  trunks  of  trees 
laid  across,  lest  the  spray  from  the 
torrent  should  soak  us — rails,  rudely 
formed,  offered  slight  security  to  the 
passenger  in  crossing  this  bridge, 
which  fearfully  hung  over  the  abyss. 
The  wild  placement  of  the  rocks  in 
the  ravine  above  us,  through  which 
vhe  water  gushed,  was  surmounted  by 
another  bridge,  made  apparently  to 
connect  the  paths  to  mountain  pas- 
turages, in  a  situation  more  frightful 
than  even  that  upon  which  we  for  a 
moment  stood.  A  fine  addidon  to 
the  sublime  picturesqueness  of  this 
gorge  was  the  occasional  view  of 
castellated  ruins  on  seemingly  inac- 
cessible rocks  and  precipices.  One 
of  the  finest  of  these  is  on  the  right 
side  of  the  torrent  near  to  where  the 
traveller  in  his  descent  first  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  northern  side  of  the 
Val  D'Aosta. 

Our  descent  was  very  rapid,  and 
though  we  were  early,  we  soon  found 
the  heat  scarcely  supportable.  Thou- 
sands of  beautiful  lizards  made  the 
banks  and  rocks  "  instinct  with  life  ;** 
and  once  attempting  to  reach  a 
flower,  a  large  snake  which  I  had 
not  perceivedk  startled  me  by  almost 
toucning  my  face  as  it  sprang  across 
the  path  into  the  shelter  of  the  oppo- 
site bank. 

Some  time  before  reaching  the 
valley  of  the  Doire  (Val  d'Aosta), 
we  left  the  course  of  the  Grisanche, 
and  turning  on  the  left,  descended 
among  some  enormous  boulders, 
throueh  meadows,  pastures,  forests 
of  walnut  and  chestnut  trees,  orch- 
ards and  vineyards  amidst  cottages 
and  saw-mills,  and  at  length  issued 
very  unexpectedly  from  beneath  a 
gate-way  into  the  middle  of  the  nar« 
row  street  of  Ivrogne.    for  some 
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time  I  was  puzzled  to  recogDise  the 
village  in  which  I  now  found  myself 
for  the  fourth  time. 

Here,  suffering  from  heat,  thirst, 
and  exertion,  we  sought  refreshment 
and  a  short  rest,  but  without  much 
success.  One  solitary  old  woman 
we  met  in  the  village,  who  informed 
us  that  there  was  no  chance  either 
of  getting  mules  or  a  char  to  drive 
to  St  Didier.  After  talcing  a  little 
sour  wine  we  started  up  the  valley, 
hoping  for  better  fare  at  La  Salle. 
I  found  that  the  road  had  been  great- 
ly improved  since  my  last  visit  in 
many  places,  especially  near  Fort 
Roc — ^the  defile  which  separates  the 
valleys  of  Aosta  and  La  Salle.  Here 
Mont  Blanc  burst  upon  us  in  all  his 
splendour,  terminating  this  beautiful 
valley  with  one  of  the  grandest  ob- 
jects in  the  whole  chain  of  the  Alps. 

At  La  Salle,  which  we  reached 
through  a  dusty  road  and  under  a 
burning  sun,  we  took  shelter  at  the 
Rose.  The  old  woman  was  dead; 
her  successors  placed  before  us 
bread  and  cheese  and  wine^  but  no 
mules  or  chars  were  to  be  had.  We 
then  determined  to  rest  an  hour  to 
invigorate  for  the  remainder  of  our 
burning  journey^  Our  guide  was 
as  miserable  as  thirst  and  fatigue 
could  make  him ;  for  the  wine  was 
warm,  and  rather  fevered  than  re- 
freshed us.  I  fear  that  we  were  sel- 
fish enough  to  find  consolation  in 
the  discovery  that  our  guide  suf* 
fered  more  from  our  journey  than 
ourselves.  At  length  we  started, 
and  soon  discovered  that  another 
and  a  better  inn  than  the  Rose  had 
been  established  in  the  village  since 
my  last  visit.  We  found  ourselves, 
however,  refreshed  and  in  high  spi- 
rits. At  Morgex,  the  next  village, 
we  did  not  condescend  to  ask  for 
mules.  We  found  here  three  new 
inns,  and  all  promising  good  enter- 
tainment. 

Soon  after  leaving  Morgex,  we  met 
two  gentlemen  descending  the  val- 
ley in  a  char.  I  immediately  recog- 
nised acquaintance,  but  if  I  had  not 
made  myself  known  I  should  have 
escaped  detection,  as  my  appearance 
was  disguised  by  a  blouse  and  a  large 
white  hat,  my  usual  travelling  cos- 
tume— these,  aided  by  a  sun4>urnt 
visage  as  dark  as  gipsy's  dye,  and 
a  full  powdering  of  dust  upon  my 
mustaches  and  whiskers,  exhibited  a 
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condition  in  which  I  would  not  have 
''walked  through  Coventry,  that's 
flat."  We  soon  after  turned  out  of 
the  high*road  to  Gormayeur,  crossed 
the  Doire,  and  reached  Pr6s  St  Di- 
dier about  two  o'clock.  After  din- 
ner my  friend  drove  over  to  the 
Baths  of  Gormayeur,  distant  about  a 
league,  and  on  his  return  we  went 
to  the  Baths  du  Mont,  or  of  St  Di- 
dier. In  the  meadows  between  the 
village  and  the  baths,  a  neat  building 
has  lately  been  erected  by  order  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia  —  he  visited 
these  baths  last  year,  to  the  honour 
and  glory  of  the  St  Didians.  Visi- 
tors and  invalids  may  live  at  the  new 
baths  tn  pension.  The  water  is 
supplied  to  them  by  pipes  from  the 
hot  spring  above  the  Baths  du  Mont, 
which  will  be  suppressed  as  soon  as 
the  new  establishment  is  complete. 
The  grand  place,  as  the  little  dirty 
square  of  St  Didier  is  called,  is  im- 
proved;  a  new*  house  for  the  cur^ 
now  occupies  the  best  side  of  it — the 
sign  of  the  Bear  (our  quarters)  still 
swings  on  its  old  hinges,  and  points 
out  the  chief  inn,  though  some  rivals 
have  arisen  in  the  village.  The  one- 
eyed  waiter  had  disappeared,  the 
only  improvement  that  I  could  per- 
ceive at  VOurs;  it  was  at  present, 
however,  enlivened  by  a  fellow  who 
announced,  by  beat  of  drum,  the 
powers  of  himself  and  vagabond  fa- 
mily, who,  patronised  by  all  the 
princes  in  Europe,  had  condescend- 
ed to  visit  St  Didier,  that  the  lieges 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  even  in  this 
retired  cornerof  hisdominions^  might 
be  gratified  and  astonished  by  drum- 
ming, rope* dancing,  and  ^*feu  d'ar- 
tifice**  As  the  saUe  de  spectacle 
was  a  loft,  attached  to  our  inn,  clear- 
ed out  for  the  occasion,  we  enjoyed 
in  the  evening,  for  eight  sous,  the 
consideration  of  being  arranged  with 
"  Les  hautes  classes*^  A  poor  gir), 
dressed  cL  la  May- day  in  England, 
had  her  skill  sadly  limited,  by  the 
timbers  of  the  roof,  to  leaps  of  a  few 
inches,  and  the  magnificent^u  d'ar- 
tifice  was  confined  to  a  single  small 
wheel  rocket,  fired  from  a  nail  fixed 
in  the  window  sill  of  the  inn  in  front 
of  the  grand  place ;  a  liberal  display 
to  all  the  villagers  who  would  not 
pay,  as  a  decoy  to  the  next  represen- 
tation to-morrow  night,  to  which  the 
payment  of  only  four  sous  will  gain 
access. 
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We  eagaged  mules  to  take  iu  to 
the  little  St  Bernard,  and  visit  the 
Crammonton  our  way.  The  morn- 
ing was  not  Yery  promising,  clouds 
hung  oyer  Mont  Blanc,  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  onr  visit  to  theCrammont; 
still  there  was  hope  that  they  might 
clear  away,  and  this  hope  induced  us 
to  climb  this  mountain  tor  the  chance 
of  his  appearance. 

After  ascending  half  an  hour  from 
St  Didier^  we  left  the  road  which  led 
to  the  little  St  Bernard,  and  struck 
into  a  forest  on  the  flanks  of  the 
Crammoat,  by  a  path  which  put  the 
strength  of  our  mules  severely  to  the 
test.  After  a  difficult  ascent  for 
nearly  an  hour^  we  emerged  from  the 
forest,  and  entered  upon  the  pastur- 
ages, passing  several  groups  of  cha- 
lets. At  length,  when  the  mountain 
side  became  too  steep  forour  mulesi 
we  dismounted,  and  one  of  our  guides 
led  them  across  the  pasturage  to  some 
eh41ets  which  we  should  pass  on  our 
descent;  the  other  ffuide  accom- 
panied us  to  the  summit.  As  we  rose, 
extensive  and  magnificent  scenery 
opened  to  us -^  Moat  Blanc  and 
the  great  chain  were  still  wrapt 
in  clouds,  but  to  the  eastward, 
the  Val  d'Aosta  and  the  mountain 
peaks,  whence  sweep  down  to  the 
Doire  Its  numerous  affluents,  all  lay 
like  a  model  below  and  before  us— > 
the  extensive  glaciers  of  the  Rultor 
appeared  just  across  the  valley  of  La 
Tuiile,  like  enormous  terraces^  in 
which  the  vast  fissuresandeven  their 
deep  tinge  of  blue  were  distinctly 
seen.  Soon  the  Val  de  Ferret  open* 
ed  to  us  beyond  the  Mont  Dolent, 
the  peak  which  terminates  the  Cram- 
mont  range  towards  •  Cormayeur. 
A  little  of  the  masses  of  Mont  Blanc 
became  visible,  yet  the  clouds  still 
concealed  more  than  Uie  upper  half 
of  their  immense  depth ;  and  the  Cap 
even  of  the  Crammont  was  envelop- 
ed. Still  we  persevered,  and  in 
about  four  hours  after  leaving  St 
Didier,  we  attained  the  summit,  an 
elevation  of  about  9200  feet. 

The  chief  difficulties  in  the  ascent 
arose  from  the  extreme  smoothness 
of  the  sward  and  steepness  of  the 
slope ;  in  many  places,  where  there 
were  undulations  in  the  mountain- 
side^ it  was  awful  to  look  back  upon 
ground  just  passed,  and  see  its 
unsupported  edge  catting  abruptly 
affainst  objects  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley,  thousands  of  feet  be- 


low and  beyond.  It  excited  a  shud- 
dering sensation  to  see  such  an  ap- 
parent ledge,  over  which  it  seemed 
as  if  it  were  possible  to  fall ;  here 
and  there,  amidst  rocke,  and  upon 
banks,  excavated  by  hundreds  of 
marmots,  it  was  a  relief  to  rest  in 
conscious  security. 

From  the  summit,  little  in  the  di- 
rection of  Mont  Blanc  was  visible ; 
the  clouds  which  still  wrapped  the 
upper  half  of  the  chain  were,  how- 
ever, in  motion.  The  grand  Joraase  to 
the  northward  cleared  off;  then  occa- 
sionally glimpses  were  caught  of  the 
Giant }  wbA  portions  of  the  enormous 
fflaciers  on  the  eastern  flanks  of 
Mont  Blanc  were  at  some  momenta 
visible.  We  determined  to  await 
the  change  promised  by  these  appear- 
ances, and  in  the  mean  time  ex« 
amine  what  could  be  seen,  especial- 
ly as  we  had  the  aid  of  a  good  dass, 
whenever  the  cloud  in  which  we 
were  occasionally  enveloped  on  the 
Crammont  rose  clear  of  the  summit. 

Towards  the  E.S.E.  we  saw  the 
glaciers  of  the  Rultor,  one  of  the 
finest  objects  within  view.  On  men- 
tioning the  probability  of  our  tra- 
versing the  Val  de  Cogne,  our  guide 
pointed  it  out  in  the  scene  be- 
fore us,  as  well  as  the  snows  of  the 
Soanna,  and  the  mountains  bound* 
ing  the  Val  Grisanche,  which  we 
had  descended.  The  Doire  in  the 
Val  d'AoBta  was  reduced  to  a  silver 
thread ;  the  camp  of  Prince  Thomas, 
the  table  land  above  the  precipices  of 
the  valley  of  La  Tuiile,  appeared 
dose  beneath  our  feet ;  and  we  over- 
looked the  mountain  which  flank- 
ed this  camp,  as  well  as  numerous 
peaks  beyond  it  Towards  the 
southi  we  saw  the  little  St  Bernard, 
guarded  by  the  Belvedere,  the  Valai- 
san,  and  other  moudtains  which 
bound  that  pass.  In  the  direction  of 
the  great  St  Bernard  we  clearly 
traced  the  course  of  the  wild  valley 
through  which  a  path  leads  by  the 
pass  of  the  Serena  to  St  Remy  and 

freat  St  Bernard;  and  though  the 
ospice  could  not  be  seen,  the  Mont 
Velan  beyond  it  shone  brightly  like 
a  beacon  above  the  dwelling  of  the 
Benevolent  Brethren. 

Whilst  we  stayed  on  the  Cram- 
mont* we  were  more  than  once 
driven  for  shelter  from  the  rain  into 
a  cavern  which  was  formed  by  the 
rude  piling  of  the  rocks  upon  the 
summit,  these  were  of  slaty  Mine- 
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Bloiie,  of  a  rariet^  known  b^  the 
name  of  cipolino,  of  nrhich  the  moun* 
tain  is  almost  entirely  composed. 

The  look-  oat  from  the  summit  of 
the  Cramm6nt  towards  the  west  is, 
independent  of  the  view  of  Mont 
Blanc,  one  of  the  most  striking 
scenes  in  the  Alps;  it  surmounts 
many  thousand  feet  the  deep  valleys 
towards  the  All6e-blanche.  The 
highest  point  of  the  Crammont  is  the 
ootwara  edge  of  a  large  flat  mass  of 
rock,  dipping  towards  the  east  about 
20  degrees.  The  western  or  upper 
edge  of  this  mass  actually  overhangs 
the  rocks  below,  so  that  a  stone 
dropt  from  it  would  fall  peipendi- 
cularly  hundreds  of  feet,  and  then 
strikinff  the  precipitous  sides,  would 
boundlnto  the  abyss  below,  broken 
into  a  thousand  fragments.  To  pass 
the  time,  this  was  one  of  onr  amuse- 
ments ;  all  lent  a  hand  in  roUine  the 
largest  pieces  of  rock  we  could  ma- 
nage, to  the  edge,  and  the  moment  it 
dropped,  we  lay  prostrate,  our  heads 
only  hanging  over,  to  observe  the  ef- 
fect. The  mass,  with  the  force  of 
its  descent,  generally  broke  against 
the  first  thing  It  struck,  into  many 
thousand  pieces;  each  bounded  away 
to  greater  depths ;  again  breaking, 
and  divided,  and  often  disturbing  m 
its  course  masses  a  hundred  times 
larger  than  that  originally  thrown 
over.  These  rushing  through  rifts,  the 
channels  of  former  eboulemens^  or 
bounding  over  the  vast  ledges  below 
us,  set  many  tons  In  motion,  and 

Sve  an  appearance  of  life  to  the 
irful  abyss  which  we  overlooked. 
The  noise  produced  by  so  much 
disturbance  in  these  solitudes  rose 
like  thunder  from  the  depths  l>elow, 
and  long  after  we  had  been  unable,  in 
the  depth  and  distance,  to  distinguish 
the  motion  of  the  stones,  we  were 
informed  of  its  continuance  by  the 
noise  which  ascended  from  rever- 
berations below. 

Our  first  exploit  this  way  disturb- 
ed a  female  chamois  and  her  kid, 
feeding  in  apparent  security  in  such 
a  solitude  as  this;  they  instantly 
bounded  directly  up  the  mountain, 
over  snows,  and  rocKS,  and  springing 
up  precipices  of  which  we  could  not 
discover  the  ledges  upon  which  they 
found  footing.  All  this  was  done  ap« 
parentiy  with  as  much  ease  as  the 
stones  had  descended;  nor  did  the 
animals  rest  until  they  attained  the 
peaked  summits  on  out  left,  when 
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their  dark  forms  cut  against  the  sky. 
Our  guide  skulked  along  tiie  brink  of 
the  precipices,  in  order  to  afford  more 
sport  by  disturbing  them  again ;  but 
be  was  soon  detected,  and  they 
bounded  away  out  of  sight  into  soli- 
tudes inaccessible  to  all  observers. 

But  grand  as  were  the  noises  we 
were  able  to  produce  by  this  dis- 
turbance in  the  abyss  below,  thejr 
were  insignificant  compared  with 
the  thunder  of  the  avalanches,  which 
every  minute  made  themselves  heard 
across  the  A116e-blanche,  as  they  fell 
from  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc  op- 
posite to  us;  and  it  was  no  small 
part  of  the  sublime  emotion  which 
they  caused,  that  the  sound  reached 
us  directly  through  the  clouds  which 
still  concealed  the  **  monarch  of 
mountains." 

At  length  our  perseverance  was 
rewarded ;  the  spaces  became  more 
frequent,  the  rents  in  the  curtain  of 
clduds  larger;  vast  extents  of  gla- 
ciers became  exposed  to  us;  and, 
watching  attentively  as  the  clouds 
rose,  we  saw  in  an  opening,  high— 
unexpectedly  high  —  above  us,  his 
'*  diadem  of  snows."  Such  a  mo- 
ment of  .preparation,  of  excitement, 
and  of  gratification,  is  worth  the 
joufney  from    England.    Our   first 

Eeeps  were  only  for  a  few  moments, 
ut  at  length  his  summit  shone  out 
bright  and  glorious  against  a  deep 
blue  sky.  Soon  the  whole  range 
cleared  off,  and  a  zone  only  of  light 
vu*ying  clouds  lay  on  the  side,  and 
alone  interrupted  at  intervals  an  en- 
tire view  of  this  most  sublime  object, 
from  his  summit  to  where  the  base 
was  intercepted  by  a  low  range 
which  may  be  considered  as  the 
western  basis  of  the  Crammont;  and 
in  extent,  from  the  Gol  de  la  Seigne 
to  the  Gol  de  Ferret,  including  all 
the  vast  eastern  glaciers  of  Mont 
Blanc— the  Miage,  the  Brenva,  and 
others,  throughout  an  extent  of  near- 
ly forty  miles,  seen  under  an  angle 
of  about  150  decrees. 

Nothing  struck  me  more  forcibly 
-than  the  sublime  effect  of  the  height 
of  Mont  Blanc,  rising  Itill  6500  feet 
above  us,  but  so  near  that  we  appear- 
ed to  be  looking  into  the  zenith  when 
we  gazed  upon  nis  summit.  My  com- 
panion was  particularly  struck  wltii 
this,  for  upon  my  shouting  an  excla- 
mation of  joy  on  the  first  appearance 
of  Mont  Blanc,  not  suspecting  the 
real  situation,  he  was  searching  in- 
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tently  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  he- 
low,  and  could  scarcely  helieve  bis 
eyes  when  the  reward  of  our  climb- 
iDg^  was  offered  to  us  so  high  above 
the  clouds. 

We  were  struck  with  the  distinct- 
ness with  which  we  could,  in  these 
silent  regions,  hear  the  sound  of  the 
torrent  of  La  TuiUe,  when  the  air 
set  towards  the  mountain.  The  bells 
of  the  cows,  too,  in  the  pasturages 
below  us,  came  sharply  upon  the  ear, 
and  we  almost  fancied  that  we  heard 
occasional  sounds  from  the  villages 
which  we  saw  speckling  the  plain 
and  slopes  of  the  valley  of  the  Doire. 
The  exquisite  enjoyment  of  this  visit 
to  the  Crammont  was  only  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  pleasure  felt  by  preceding 
travellers.  Few  men  have  derived 
higher  pleasure  from  mountain  ex- 
cursions, or  imparted  more  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  than  Saussure, 
and  he  records  his  second  visit  to  the 
Crammont  thus : — "  Nous  paseames 
trois  heures  sur  cette  sommit^ ;  j'y 
en  avois  aussi  passe  trois  dans  mon 
premier  voyage;  et  ces  six  heures 
sont  certainement  celles  de  ma  vie 
dans  leequelles  j'ai  gout^  les  plus 
ffrands  plaisirs  que  puissent  donner 
la  contemplation  et  I'^tude  de  la  na« 
ture." 

The  descent  was  more  difficultlind 
fatiguing  than  the  ascent,  from  the 
grass  rendering  the  footing  insecure, 
and  we  often  followed  the  example 
of  the  guide  by  sitting  and  sliding 
down  some  ofthe  steep  slopes.  When 
we  had  descended  about  2000  feBt, 
we  looked  back  and  saw  an  eagle 
whirling  round  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain which  we  had  just  left. 

Instead  of  descending  to  the  path 
in  the  forest  by  which  we  had  climb- 
ed, we  struck  away  to  the  right  to- 
wards some  chalets,  where  our  mules 
had  been  taken  to  await  our  return. 
We  amused  and  refreshed  ourselves 
by  giving  chase  to  some  goats,  and 
milking  them  into  our  leather  tra- 
velling cups.  In  the  chalet,  how- 
ever, abundance  was  ready  for  us 
of  milk  and  cream,  bread  and  cheese. 
Here  we  rested  half-an-hour,  then 
mounted  our  mules,  and  descended 
by  a  very  steep  and  difficult  path 
to  the  village  or  Evelina,  where  we 
refrained  the  high-road  from  St 
Didier  to  the  little  St  Bernard. 

I  found  this  road  much  im- 
proved since  my  former  journey, 
especially  from  La  Balme   to  La 


Tuille.  The  path  which  overhung 
the  deep  bed  of  the  torrent  had  been 
in  some  places  guarded  by  a  dry 
wall,  in  others  trees  had  been  well 
laid  for  the  construction  of  a  safe 
road;  especially  near  that  spot  of 
so  nyich  interest  in  this  route,  as 
connected  with  the  passage  of  Han- 
nibal, at  the  base  of  the  Crammont, 
where  the  snow  of  the  winter  ava- 
lanches accumulates.  I  again  found 
snow  here,  and  of  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  1S26. 

Soon  after,  we  crossed  the  bridge 
at  La  Tuille,  looked  up  to  the 
bases  of  the  glaciers  which  de- 
scend here  from  the  Ruitor,  and 
then  continued  our  route  up  to 
Pont  Serrant,  the  last  village  on  the 
ascent.  We  had  already  done  a  fair 
day's  work,  which  made  the  ascent 
to  the  little  St  Bernard  seem  longer 
than  usual.  At  length  we  entered 
the  plain  of  the  Col,  gazing  up  to 
the  Belvedere,  which  we  also  in- 
tended to  visit,  to  enjoy  the  cele- 
brated view  from  its  summit.  Af- 
ter passing  the  old  redoubt  —  the 
'*  Cirque  d* Annibal  *'— and  the  Co- 
lonne  de  Joux,  \vhere  there  was  an 
appearance  of  recent  excavation,  we 
reached  the  hospice. 

The  sun  was  now  declining,  a  cold 
sharp  wind  blew  over  the  Col,  and 
compelled  us  to  dismount,  and  walk 
across  the  plain  on  the  summit,  the 
site  of  the  encampment  of  the  army 
of  Hannibal.  At  the  hospice,  where 
we  expected  we  could  have  rested, 
and  visited  the  Belvedere  in  the 
morning,  we  found  workmen  re- 
building it,  and  the  whole  establish- 
ment in  such  confusion,  that  we 
could  only  obtain  a  little  bread,  and 
some  detestable  brandy.  Shelter  in 
case  of  a  storm  might  be  found  la 
the  stable,  but  no  beds.  We  were 
compelled,  therefore,  to  proceed,  to 
my  great  vexation  at  being  obliged 
again  to  relinquish  my  excursion  to 
the  Belvedere.  We  dismissed  our 
mules,  and,  after  taking  a  parting 
look  at  the  Crammont  and  Mont 
Blanc— now  cloudless— we  started 
down  towards  the  Tarentaise  and 
the  comfortable  quarters  which  we 
knew  were  ready  for  us  at  Bourg 
St  Maurice.  Night  overtook  us 
before  we  reached  the  Roche- 
b]anche,^and  we  found  the  road 
weary,  and  intolerably  long.  My 
companion,  one  of  the  best  moun- 
tain walkera  I  ever  travelled  with. 
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Buffered  seyereljr  from  fatigue,  and 
only  rallied  after  a  most  welcome 
and  refreshing  supper  provided  by 
our  young  hostess. 

We  rose  perfectly  refreshed  from 
the  fatiffue  of  the  last  three  days, 
and  ready  for  our  return  to  Mou« 
tiers ;  but  as  we  did  not  intend  to  go 
beyond  that  town  to-day,  we  agreed 
to  devote  the  early  part  of  it  to  an 
excursion  up  the  Bonnaval  to  Gba* 
pui  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Bon« 
horn  me.  Through  this  valley  de- 
ecends  the  torrent  of  the  Versoy, 
which  Issues  from  the  glacier  of 
rOratorie  at  the  foot  of  the  Col  de 
la  Seigne. 

We  hired  mules  for  this  excursion, 
and  returning  about  a  mile  on  our 
road  of  last  evening,  turned  up  on 
the  left,  through  the  steep  village  of 
Chatelard,  situated  almost  in  a  forest 
of  walnut  and  fruit-trees.  Here,  from 
the  mountain  »ide,  juts  out  into  the 
▼alley  a  headland,  upon  which  are 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  square  tower, 
a  conspicuous  object  in  the  route 
from  Saint  Maurice  to  the  Little  St 
Bernard. 

The  village  of  Chatelard  lies  on 
the  bank  of  the  Versoy.  On  the  left 
are  precipices  rising  hundreds  of  feet 
from  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  so  ab- 
ruptiy  that  not  a  goat's  path  appears 
to  be  practicable  on  the  faces  of  the 
rocks.  After  passing  Chatelard,  we 
entered  the  gorge  by  a  narrow  path, 
cut  out  on  the  edge  of  precipices 
on  the  side  opposite  to  those  which 
are  so  conspicuous  from  the  route 
near  St  Maurice.  Between  them,  In 
the  profound  and  Inaccessible  chasm, 
is  tne  bed  of  Versoy.  The  scenery 
around  is  most  sublime  In  character, 
the  passer-by  looks  down  Into  a  hor- 
rid gulf  from  his  high  and  danger- 
ous path,  often  without  perceiving 
the  white  foam  of  the  torrent,  or  the 
bases  of  the  precipices  which  rise 
above  It,  on  the  opposite  side,  to  three 
times  the  height  of  those  upon  which 
he  stands,  whilst  the  intervening 
space  Is  so  little,  that  a  stone,  thrown 
ivlth  slight  effort,  would  strike  the 
opposite  rocks.  Continuing  to 
ascend,  the  path  leads  through  a 
urild  narrow  glen,  to  a  bridge  over 
the  Versoy;  and  shortly  after  we 
reached  the  village  of  Bonnaval, 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  valley, 
ivhich  appears  to  lead  Into  the  heart 
of  the  mountains  that  divide  the 
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Little  St  Bernard  from  the  AlMe 
Blanche.  The  road  up  the  valley  to 
Chapui  ascends  steeply  on  the  left 
slope  of  the  narrow  channel  of  the 
Versoy;  and  we  soon  rose  high  above 
the  torrent,  and  found  its  course 
surmounted  by  lofty  ranges  of  mag<* 
nificent  forms,  their  enormous  bases, 
like  buttresses,  often  changing,  from 
their  protrusion,  the  direction  of  the 
valley.  The  whole  character  of  the 
Bonnaval  Is  wild  and  grand,  com- 
posed of  precipitous  overhanging 
masses — steep  taluses  sinking  into 
the  depths  of  the  valley — and  enor- 
mous blocks  Btrown  about,  which 
have  fallen  from  the  mountains 
above— yet  there  are  In  the  valley 
several  summer  hamlets.  At  the 
last  of  these,  Le  Crest,  where 
there  is  a  little  chapel,  we  descended 
to  the  river  and  crossed  it.  Every 
step  now  Increased  in  sterility,  the 
valley  widened,  but  its  whole  width 
seemed  to  be  only  the  bed  of  the 
Versoy  in  winter,  for  It  was  filled 
with  rocks  and  stones — the  moun- 
tain sides  scathed  and  bare ;  the 
whole  scene  a  desert  Chapui,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Bonhomme,  now  lay 
before  us.  We  did  not  go  up  to  the 
chalets,  as  I  had  before  visited  them 
on  my  way  from  Chamouny  to  Cor- 
mayeur,  but  turned  our  mules'  heads 
when  within  half  a  mile,  and  re« 
traced  our  route.  We  were  struck 
with  the  singularly  wild  appearance 
of  a  bridge  by  which  we  baa  crossed 
near  Le  Crest ;  its  buttresses  were 
vast  rocks,  but  so  small  by  compa- 
rison witli  the  Immense  masses 
above  and  around  it,  that  the  bridge 
was  scarcely  a  distinguishable  fea« 
ture  In  the  scene.  On  our  return, 
the  wild  scenery  of  the  Bonnaval 
was  presented  to  us  in  new  points 
of  view.  I  have  often  remarked  the 
beauty  of  unexpected  scenes,  ob- 
served In  an  opposite  direction, 
when  retracing  a  course  previously 
passed  only  In  one  way  by  the  tra< 
veller,  and  we  now  congratulated 
ourselves  that  we  had  not  only  visit- 
ed, but  returned  by  this  savage  and 
sequestered  glen. 

After  dinner  we  left  our  worthy 
host  of  St  Maurice,  Mayel,  whose 
younger  brother,  my  former  guide  to 
the  Iseran,  drove  us  In  a  light  car- 
riajfe  to  Moutiers;  but  it  was  dark 
before  we  reached  our  quarters  at 
the  Hdtel  de  Poste* 
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Thb  four  seuons  have  each  their 
admirers,  but  the  artist  does  not 
admit  of  the  limitation  which  they 
imply.  They  are  broad  distiDCtioDs, 
and  do  well  enough  for  those  who 
periodically  unwrap  themselves  and 
their  ideas^  to  expose  both  to  a 
fresher  air;  they  serve  for  dates, 
retrospective  and  prospective,  but 
no  more ;  aod  I  Icnow  not  how  it  is, 
but  the  public  sense  seems  to  chain 
down  the  painter,  and  would  ask 
him  whether  bis  picture  be  Spring, 
Summer,  Autumn,  or  Winter,  and 
would  compel  him  to  adopt  one  of 
those  Periods  in  the  catalogue.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  determine  by  effects 
when  each  season  commences  or 
ends— they  run  into  each  other 
nicely,  and  have  blended  beauties 
that  delight  the  artist  So  it  is  with 
the  day,  and  nature,  ever  shifting  and 
changing,  is  often  most  fascinating 
when  it  is  not  strictly  either  morn- 
ing, noon,  evening,  or  night ;  yet,  I 
fear  that  the  artist  who  should  paint 
the  odd  times,  would  be  criticised 
with  the  prejudice  for  the  four 
periods  strongly  against  him.  Every 
month,  and  half  month  of  the  year, 
has  its  destination — every  hour  of 
the  day  also ;  besides  which,  I  cannot 
but  think  the  painter  at  liberty,  if  his 
piece  be  poetical,  as  it  ever  ou^t  to 
be^  to  borrow  somewhat  (however 
little)  from  all,  as  each  may  supply 
his  palette,  with  colour,  or  his  pencil 
with  form.  He  may  occasionally 
make  an  ideal  of  the  year.  But,  at 
all  events,  the  twelve  months  and 
the  twenty-four  hours  give  him  lati- 
tude enoueb,  if  the  School  of  Taste 
shall  be  disposed  to  question  his 
right  of  amalgamation. 

it  is  now  the  first  of  February, 
and  at  half-past  five  p.m.,  such  a 
beautiful  picture  of  nature  presented 
Itself  to  me,  that  it  is  noted  on  my 
memory's  tablet  for  ages,  and  per- 
haps at  no  other  day  in  the  year 
1836,  nor  at  any  other  hour  than  the 
one  mentioned,  could  that  precise 
picture  have  offered  itself,  and  I 
would  not  have  one,  the  minutest, 
part  of  it  changed. 

I  could  not  but  think,  if  I  were  to 
paint  this  scene,  it  was  moonlight^ 


every  part  of  my  picture  would  have 
been  criticized  as  false  to  "sable 
night,"  or  night  denominated  by  any 
other  usual  epithet;  for  though  in- 
deed it  was  moonlight,it  wasnotnight 
-^which  people  think  every  moon- 
light ought  to  be.  The  uniting  and 
meeting  of  day  and  ni^ht  was  most 
sweet,  as  if  really  salutmg  each  other 
and  commingling  graces.  The  depth 
of  the  sky  was  evident  from  the  illu- 
mination of  the  moon  breaking 
through  a  large  purple  cloud,  which 
occupied  a  larse  space  in  the  sky, 
the  moon  itself  just  partially  seen, 
and  tinging  some  radiant,  fleecy 
clouds  above  it,  and  the  dark  mass 
over  the  expanse  was  of  an  intense 
colour,  how  difficult  to  describe !  a 
lake- blue  grey  gradating  In  depth 
till  lost  in  the  extremity  of  the  darker 
mass— above  which,  some  lighter 
and  slightly  green  tinged  vapoury 
clouds  were  rolling  in  upon  the  love- 
ly and  purer  ether,  above  which  to 
the  right  was  one  bright  single  star. 
The  earth.  Its  varied  grounds,  dis- 
tances, fields^  trees,  all  blended  to- 
gether, in  what  at  first  might  appear 
one  russet  brown,  yet  was  there  no 
very  indistinct  confusion,  and  on 
examining  it  more  nicely,  you  could 
distinguish  a  great  variety  of  tones 
and  colours,  seeming  one  from  their 
perfect  harmony,  some  belonging  to 
daylight,  some  to  moonlight,  and 
how  beautiful  were  the  trees,  on 
whose  tender  tops  the  parting  sun 
had  left  his  blessing,  while  they  were 
yet  courting  communion  with  the 
new  mysterious  light.  Such  was  the 
colour  of  the  sky,  that  near  objects 
were  illuminated,  though  delicatdy, 
with  a  rose  tint  which  was  finely  set 
off  by  the  greenish  brown  that  atill 
subdued  the  silvan  scenery  not 
within  Its  reach.  This  scene  would 
have  struck  any  artist,  but  as  too 
many,  at  such  an  hour,  and  at  auch  a 
season,  are  not  in  the  country  where 
beauty  so  peculiar  is  to  be  seen,  I 
am  willing  to  tempt  tiiem,  by  this 
very  inadequate  description,  to  seek 
that "  witchinff  hour,"  when  day  and 
night  thus  hold  their  conference^  and 
the  pure  moon  seems  to  rise  atill  in 
reiiftDce  upon  the  depirtipg;  sw  from 
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wbich  she  reeeivM  her  glory,  enre- 
loping  herself  in  the  mantle  which 
he  drop*. 

Scenes  like  this  do  not  easily  pass 
from  the  memory.  I  was  perhaps 
the  more  struck  with  this,  as  it  re« 
minded  me  of  one  not  Tory  dissimi- 
lar which  delighted  me  many  years 
ago,  in  Italy,  amongst  the  Apennines, 
llie  road  wound  amongst  the  moun« 
tains— morning  and  evening  appear- 
ed at  nearly  opposite  directions, 
pourli^  their  riral  and  soft  iliumina- 
tioii  into  the  landscape,  which  was 
most  retired^  and  well  chosen  for 
the  meeting.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  feel  the  poetry  of  the  influences. 
The  scene  would  hare  suited  a 
Diana  and  Endymion^  the  crescent 
would  have  1>een  radiant  as  a  star, 
yet  not  a  blush  would  hare  been 
lost  to  the  eye,  and  the  sleep  of  En- 
dymion  would  have  been  perfect, 
and,  if  the  term  may  be  permitted, 
the  expression  of  his  very  dream 
visible.  Nothing  wanted  light,  no« 
thing  wanted  shade,  yet  all  was  un- 
der  the  most  perfect  amalgamation 
of  the  opposites  in  colours  and  tones. 
There  is  something  inexpressibly 
tranquillizing  in  these  hours. 

The  whole  landscape  in  silence 
seems  wondering  at  the  phenome- 
non, and  the  charmed  spectator 
gazes  as  if  within  the  msgic  circle 
of  an  illumination  tiiat  is  not  only 
around,  but  that  penetrates  within 
him.  If  there* is  any  being  that 
ought  to  be  more  especially  thankful 
than  another  to  the  maker  of  this 
beau^ul  world,  it  is  the  painter; 
by  tliat  organ,  which  others  may 
think  only  given  to  mankind  to  see 
about  their  ways  and  husinesses, 
does  he  extract  from  universal  na. 
ture  the  most,  perfect  delight — I  say 
perfect,  for  it  gives  him  a  new  sense, 
a  perception  of  the  infinite  beauties 
of  the  only  works  that  are  perfect. 
There  is  not  a  spot  nor  an  hour 
where  and  in  which  the  sketcher 
may  not  find  something  to  admire— 
he  has  ever  something  to  collect,  to 
treasure  up,  not  like  the  common 
collector  of  curiosities,  for  idle  gaze, 
but  for  positive  use,  to  stimulate  his 
fancy  into  a  faculty  of  combination, 
the  poets'  and  painters'  gift  alone,  a 
g^ft  that  confers,  as  far  as  we  are 
capable  of  receiving  it,  a  delight 
which  resembles  no  other,  not  so 
much  of  imitating,  but  of  creathig. 
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The  artist  will  take  storm  and  sun- 
shine from  the  natural  world,  to 
enliven  or  display  the  wonders  of 
his  ideal;  he  lays  every  season 
under  contribution,  and,  by  the  in- 
tense occupation  of  his  mind  under 
its  converting  power,  that  scenery 
and  those  effects  which  fill  others 
with  melancholy  gloom,  but  furnish 
him  with  pleasures,  and  they  are  the 
greater,  perhaps,  as  they  direct  his 
genius  to  higher  conceptions.  He 
would  be  but  a  poor  artist  who 
would  limit  his  studies  to  one 
month,  or  to  one  season  of  the  year. 
Let  the  sketcher  see  all — note  all — 
for  beauty  is  that  gift  to  nature, 
when  it  was  first  pronounced  good, 
that  has  never  been,  and  never  will 
be,  entirely  withdrawn.  Materials 
are  always  before  the  painter — he 
may  make  a  bad  or  a  good  use  of 
them,  according  to  the  wholesome 
or  evil  education  that  he  has  given 
to  his  taste.  I  never  recollect  a 
winter  season  to  have  been  more 
rich  in  exquisite  effects  than  the 
present.  The  hoar  frost  about 
Christmas  was  most  fascinating,  it 
had  nothing  of  the  coldness  of  win- 
ter—It was  joyous— the  earth  was 
garlanded  with  silver,  and  the  sky, 
though  not  light,  was  luminous,  so 
as  at  once  to  set  it  off  by  colour, 
and  to  make  it  sparkling  and  brilli- 
ant. Spring  was  never  more  gay. 
The  local  circumstances,  perhaps, 
gave  a  peculiar  charm  to  my  mind, 
and  they  constituted  the  poetry  of 
the  scene,  and  therefore  made  the 
picture  complete.  It  happened  to 
be  one  of  those  days  of  annual  pa- 
rochial gifts,  when  the  poor  rejoice 
in  comforts,  the  bequests  of  pious 
and  benevolent  persons.  The  smoke 
was  curling  from  the  poor  man's 
cottage,  and  ascending,  like  thank- 
fulness, heavenward,  and  in  return 
the  sky  sent  down  a  lustre  over  the 
earth.  Winter  came  not  on  that  day 
with  a  shrivellied  and  niggard  aspect^ 
frowning  upon  poverty,  but  with  a 
sack  of  plenty  on  his  shoulders,  and 
a  bidding  of  welcome— not  busy- 
bodyism,  but  celestial  charity  may 
have  been  walking  about  all  village 
ways,  and  in  the  fields;  and  after 
showing  her  cheerful  healthy  face  at 
the  poor  man's  table,  and  blessing 
his  nelds,  went  forth  into  the  fields 
to  see  that  the  cattle  were  fed,  and 
as  she  touched  with  her  fingers  th^ 
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new  cut  mow,  it  deamed  like  gold  a  thought  that  was  not  in  its  holy* 

—merry  children  followed  her«  and  day  triad. 

sunshine  played  about  her  footsteps,  Look  at  the  trees,  quoth  Fancy, 
and  the  frosted  hollows  were  like  see  how  they  meet  together,  how 
silver  cups  gilt  wiihin.  How  exqul*  they  stretch  out  their  graced  and 
sitely  beautiful  were  the  hedges,  graceful  arms,  and,  all  multitudinous 
such  tracery,  and  every  thing  in  as  they  are^  seem  conscious  of  each 
them  so  bent,  and  communicating  other's  presence,  and  are  glad — it  is 
with  each  other,  as  if  conscious  of,  now  their  assembly  season— their 
and  pleased  with  their  festoonery  of  holyday.of  joy  and  pleasant  idleness* 
silver— and  in  the  sheltered  places  In  the  spring  they  must  work  hard, 
the  little  leaves,  partly  dotting  the  and  manufacture  shade  for  us,  and 
shade  with|white,  and  partly  enliven-  leaves  for  millions  of  creatures  to 
ing  it  with  their  evergreen  tint,  furnish  both  shelter  and  food,  and 
shming  amidst  red  berries  that  were  then  they  are  shut  up  in  their  manu- 
still  uncovered ;  these  small  bright  factory,  and  can  see  nothing  of  each 
leaves  of  green  were  tokens  left,  as  other,  for  their  leaves  and  industry; 
the  rainbow  in  the  heavens,  to  give  but  now  their  work  is  over,  pleasure 
security  of  the  entire  recovery  of  begins,  and  see  how  they  visit  each 
refreshiog  green,  when  nature  may  other,  and  acknowledge  the  gratifi« 
choose  to  assume  it.  There  never  cation;  come,  Sketcher,  with  your 
was  poet  or  painter  who  did  not  pencil  and  palette,  for  here  are  form 
receive  into  his  creed  a  fellowship  and  colour — look  at  the  greenish 
of  life  and  sensation  with  every  ob-  brown  stems,  here  slightly  touched 
ject  of  the  vegetable  world — nay,  with  silver,  and  here  with  amber, 
with  all  nature,  as  a  whole,  and  in  and  why  should  you  lament  the  loss 
all  the  detail,  rocks  and  stones,  leaf  of  the  rich  summer  hues  ?  and  if  you 
and  blade,  to  their  imaginations^  are  would  learn  drawing  you  never  can 
endowed  with  feeling,  and  there  is  have  so  glorious  an  opportunity, 
not  a  desolate  scene  under  a  dreary  They  are  all  stripped  bare  before 
sky  that  does  not,  to  their  fancies,  you  like  Academy  hgures,  and  there 
seem  to  feel  its  own  misery— and  is  strength,  beauty,  and  grace  in 
thus  they  sympathize  with  universal  every  limb,  and  ^||ey  will  be  pleased 
nature.  This  is  strictly  true,  and  if  at  your  attention.^Scoff  not  at  Fan- 
there  be  any  that  read  this,  and  have  cy*s  exhortation ;  fancy  and  truth 
not  felt  it,  they  are  no  painters,  and  are  nearer  akin  tlian  either  judge  or 
have  no  touch  of  poetry  in  them—  jury  will  allow,  and  her  lectures  are 
they  may  laugh  at  the  conceit,  but  from  a  pure  source.' 
the  painter  will  acknowledge  the  Winter  has  its  cheerful  views :  the 
truth.  blessed  season  I  have  been  descri« 
On  the  day  of  my  admiration  of  bing,  that  of  the  Nativity,  brought  to 
the  hoar  frost,  the  sympathy  felt  my  mind  Milton's  Holy  Hymn. — 
with  all  that  was  seen  was  a  sym«  How  did  he  keep  his  Christmas 
pathy  of  lively  joy,  of  health,  of  eve  ?  noting  such  a  beautiful  starry 
sportiveness,  as  if  the  landscape  had  night  as  preceded  our  return  of  the 
put  on  a  white  dress  to  make  holy-  blessed  day — 
day,  and  it  was  impossible  to  admit 

'*  Now  while  the  Heaven  by  the  sun's  team  untrod. 

Hath  took  no  point  of  the  approaching  light, 

And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in  squadrons  bright." 

He  does  indeed  begin  his  hymn— ^ 

"  It  was  the  winter  wild;" 

but  the  wildness  soon  is  dispersed,  and  Nature 

*'  Only,  with  speeches  fair. 

She  woos  the  gentle  air. 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow,** 

How  soon  is  the  scene  changed,  and  the  cheering  idea  embodied-^ 

"  But  he  her  fears  to  cease 
^ent  down  the  meek-eyed  Peace, 
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She,  crown'd  wiUi  olive  green,  came  softly  Blldlligf 

Down  through  the  turning  sphere. 

His  ready  harbinger, 

With  turtle  win^  the  amorous  clouds  dividing ; 

And  waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand, 

She  strikes  an  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land." 
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Here  is  no  dreary  winter  scene ; 
if  it  was  a  season  of  snow,  the  poet's 
genius  animates  it — it  is  the  "  inno- 
cent snow, "  conscious  of  the  pre- 
sence  of  divine  innocence.  The 
wise  men,  when  they  journeyed  to 
make  their  offerings  to  the  lowly 
babe,  may  have  found  all  around 
garlanded  with  the  hoar  frost,  and 


the  lowly  shed  more  richly  orna* 
mented  than  halls  of  silver  palaces, 
and  then  glad  was  the  aspect  of  hea- 
ven and  earth,  and  frosted  bright- 
ness, and  starry  splendour,  at  the 
contemplation  of  which,   and    the 

glory  they  announced,    the   poet's 
eart  indeed  rejoiced,   and    dwelt 
upon  the  vision. 


"  But  see,  the  Virgin  blest 
Hath  put  her  babe  to  rest." 


No  more  then  of  churlish  winter, 
if  it  bring  health,  cheerfulness,  and 
a  season  of  holy  joy,  of  human  cha- 
rity, and  is  withal  thus  lustrous  with 
beauty. 

Mr  Miller  of  Bristol,  a  painter 
whose  proficiency,  industry,  and 
ready  genius  must  ensure  him  great 
success,  was  with  me  before  that 
beautiful  hoar  fro6t  had  departed. 
We  loitered  about  the  lanes,  which 
furnished  ample  scope  for  observa- 
tion-^every  briery  brake  was  a  per* 
feet  picture.  He  has  since  painted 
a  picture  of  this  character  of  winter, 
and  he  selected  it  as  well  from  ad- 
miration of  the  effects,  as  because 
he  thought  it  would  afford  him  the 
best  opportunity  of  putting  to  the 
test  a  medium,  the  aiscovery  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  which  I  spoke  of  in 
one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Sketcher. 
He  has  admirably  succeeded,  and  was 
delighted  with  the  facility  which  it 
allowed  him,  and  with  the  unclogged 
pUre  look  which  was  so  evident,  that 
a  peculiar  beauty  in  the  texture  was 
noted  by  many  who  were  uncon- 
scious that  the  picture  was  not  paint- 
ed with  the  common  materials.  To 
those  who  may  be  prejudiced  under 
the  idea  that  the  medium  is  not  oil, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  it  is, 
the  excellent  quality  being  given  to 
it  by  its  dryen 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks 
upon  winter  scenery,  I  would  no- 
tice a  scene,  which  I  saw  some  years 
ago,  between  Monmouth  and  Chep* 
stow,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye. 
There  was  a  sufficient  opening  to 
show  the  whole  width  of  toe  valley 
of  the  Wye  in  its  somewhat  large 


expanse,  and  consequently  there 
was  a  great  variety  of  parts,  the 
woods  folding  and  mingling,  yet 
making  several  distances— the  height 
on  both  sides  was  considerable,  out 
on  one  side  more  rocky  and  more 
precipitous,  on  the  other,  receding 
and  ascending  wood  over  wood. 
The  hoar  frost  had  fringed  the  yel- 
lowish brown  trees  exquisitely,  and 
particularly  the  larger  that  stood  out 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river;  their 
delineation  was  like  fillagree  work ; 
their  pencilling  at  the  same  time 
most  delicate  and  silvery,  yet,  as  the 
receding  masses  were  so  edged,  the 
breadth  of  effect  was  preserved.  A 
blue  haze  arose  from  the  water,  and 
spread  abroad  over  all,  immediately 
above  the  bed  of  the  river,  a  most 
perfect  ultramarine  vapour,  which 
yet  looked  not  in  the  least  damp- 
higher  up,  out  of  its  reach,  the  hea* 
thery  hills  and  cliffs  were  illumina- 
ted by  a  golden  light  breaking 
through  a  wintry  atmosphere,  the 
warm  brilliancy  of  which  was  re- 
flected partially  in  the  winding 
stream,  and  even  seen  in  parta 
through  the  blue  haze.  I  had  often 
visited  this  scenery,  and  at  all  sea- 
sons— when  spring  was  putting  forth 
its  garniture,  summer  its  richnesa 
and  glory,  and  autumn  breathing  & 
"  browner  horror  o'er  the  woods;" 
but  never  had  I  seen  it  to  such  ad« 
vantage.  It  was  exhilarating,  and 
gave  you  the  idea  of  the  personality 
of  Nature,  and  that  it  was  every 
where  present,  adorning  and  touch* 
ing  up,  like  a  paintress,  her  choice 
works,  and  niaking  even  winter 
contribute  to  her  power  of  faccina- 
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tion ;  and  where  1b  it  thai  she  does 
not  80  work  ?  If  you  went  to  the 
North  Pole,  amid  the  most  unpro- 
mising dreariness,  and  Nature  failed 
to  charm  you  with  the  snow-cover- 
ed surface  of  the  earth,  she  would 
show  you  a  sky  so  deep,  that  it 
would  excite  your  marvel,  and  then 
throw  into  it  such  flashes,  such  vi- 
vid and  electric  fires,  that  your 
imagination  would  be  lifted  in 
ecstasy  above  this  world,  and  the 
glory  of  it  would  be  as  nothing. 

Winter  affords  the  painter  the 
greatest  latitude,  for  he  may  be  as 
sublime  as  the  most  terrific  genius 
would  require  ;  and  even  in  this 
calm  island,  he  may  visit  the  coast, 
and  dash  the  foam  over  the  rocks, 
and  sweep  in  the  ruthless  winds 
with  the  full  rage  of  his  pencil ;  or 
he  may  be  domestic,  even  familiarly 
homely  and  poetical.  Every  home 
that  has  smoke  risiuff  from  the 
chimney  is  the  centre  of  social  feeU 
io^  the  very  birds  seek  the  conti* 
guity  of  man's  dwelling,  and  the 
cattle  keep  close  to  it.    There  is  a 


community  of  life  between  all  spe* 
cies,  that  is  then  acknowledged ;  it 
creates  poetry,  though  it  be  not  the 
most  heroic  But  let  the  painter 
who. would  venture  on  a  winter 
scene  take  care  that  he  does  pre- 
serve the  poetry,  and  that  it  be  such 
as  will  afford  pleasure.  There  will 
be  no  need  of  his  painting  a  bleak 
moor  and  a  ragged  donkey — the 
beau-ideal  of  unmitigated  misery-— 
such  as  I  have  seen  of  Morland*8 
(he  well  merited  the  name)  and  his 
imitators.  He  may  safely  choose 
the  terrific,  the  domestic,  or  the 
gay ;  but  let  him  beware  of  the  beg- 
garly— it  is  neither  good  for  man 
nor  beast.  The  storm  may  clear 
up,  the  fields  may  be  green,  but  the 
moor-misery  admits  no  hope;  it  is 
unblessing  and  unblessed.  Why 
should  not  the  landscape  speak  its 
own  welcome—''  a  merry  Christ- 
mas, and  a  happy  new  year,"  and 
invite  cheerfully  and  hospitably  in 
the  words  of  Shakspeare's  old 
song— 


**  Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither. 

Here  shall  we  see 

No  enemy, 
But  winter  and  rough  weather." 


And  why  not,  as  we  were  wont  to 
associate  with  the  season  mirth  and 
cheer,  such  as  there  was  when 
England  was  merry  England  ?  And 
brilliant,  indeed,  might  be  the  pic- 
tures that  such  a  view  of  it  would 
offer.  The  noble  mansion,  the  fo- 
rest, the  deer,  the  coming  guests, 
laughing  in  gaiety  and  health,  their 
rich  equipments,  all  superbly  ad- 
mitting contrast  of  colour,  the 
warmth  of  vigorous  vitality  glowing 
in  their  cheeks,  the  result  of  plea- 
sant exercise^ladies,  and  palfreys 
proud  of  their  burthen,  and  more 


gladsome,  as  they  ever  are,  in  such 
a  season — ^the  large  retinue — the 
poor  not  unheeded,  nor  unthankful : 
—all  these,  with  such  incidents  as 
the  poet  would  conceive,  and  the 
painter  execute,  would  make  win- 
ter-pieces delicious,  and  vie  with 
any  of  any  season.  What  an  admi- 
rable subject  would  be  the  closing- 
in  of  a  winter  day,  with  its  solemn 
sky,  showing  the  lighting-up  of  the 
old  mansion  among  the  trees,  look- 
ing like  a  castle  of  enchantment; 
for  then  how  much  would  be  un- 
told, and  left  to  be  imagined ! 


"  Oh  I  'tis  merry  in  the  hall, 
When  beards  wag  all. 
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And  when  was  Aat  but  when  the 
ashen  fagot  was  blazing,  and  jo- 
cund winter  made  all  cheerful, 
though  he  whistled  somewhat  rude- 
ly? What  variety  would  be  thus 
made  in  picture  gpslleries,  and  how 
set  off,  by  their  contrast,  the  sum- 
mer pictures !  How  refreshing  to 
the  eye  and  languid  mind  in  the 
dog-days  would  it  l>e  to  put  one  of 


'ese  pictures  on  aa  oaMl,  and  in* 


Dli 


vigorate  the  senses  with  coolness, 
as,  vice  versa,  the  summer  scenes 
should  be  reserved  for  winter  exhi- 
bition! and  I  doubt  not  that  we 
should  like  each  the  better  for  the 
absence  of  the  season  they  repre- 
sent - 

How  possible  is  it  to  be  very  hap- 
py, and  yet  unconscious  of  the 
cause  I  Perhaps  it  is  the  best  state 
of  enjoyment.    When  wo  are  cool 
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in  our  pleasures  we  aDaljBe;  in 
the  ferrour,  the  enthusiasm  of  pre- 
sent delight,  we  only  enjoy.  I^ay, 
we  not  only  do  not  know,  but  deny 
the  contributiog  causes^  and  too 
boldly  assert  that  they  are  discord- 
ant to  comfort,  and  yet,  therefore, 
they  may  more  surely  make  up  that 
state  of  feeling,  of  which,  as  a  high- 
er happiness,  comfort  itself  is  not  a 
whole,  but  a  part  A  touch  of  dis- 
cord makes  the  better  music-  I 
exemplify  it  thus :— Whilst  I  was 
writing  by  a  cheerful  fire,  at  the 
pleasant  hour  of  night,  Florinda, 
who  had  been  looking  over  a  port- 
folio of  sketches,  to  many  of  which 
she  had  attracted  my  attention,  thus 
enquired, — 

**  What  can  you  be  writing,  that 
you  are  so  silent  ?"^ 

"  I  am  writing,  dear  Florinda,  a 
panegyric  on  winter,  particularly  on 
Its  most  beautiful  phenomenoD,  the 
hoar*frost." 

Florindcu  How  can  yov,  who  so 
delight  in  spring  that  you  scarcely 
erer  paint  autumn,  say  one  word  in 
favour  of  this  stern  winter  ?     * 

Sketcher.  Well,  Florinda,  and  if 
such  be  the  old  gentleman  you  thus 

Sersonify^  winter  cold  and  stern,  he 
ss  Burely,  you  will  confess,  a  most 
delicate  and  sportive  daughter.  Do 
you  not  admire  the  hoar-frost  ?  and 
why  not  imagine  him  in  such  a  warm 
room  as  this,  and  see  him  comfort- 
inii^  himself  and  unbending  his 
wrinkled  front,  while  she  may  be, 
with  her  beautiful  fingers,  weaving 
her  white  and  most  intricate  lace- 
work,  all  the  while  sitting  by  his 
side  and  smiling  up  in  his  old  face, 
demanding  his  admiration  of  her 
busy  tracery  ?  and  just  such  a  sweet 
daughter  may  you  be  to  me,  Florinda ; 
in  the  winter  of  my  age,  there  shall 
be  no  more  sternness  than  shall  just 
serve  to  set  ofif  your  own  playful 
youth  and  beauty,  that  ever  throws  its 
reflected  light,  softening  every  as- 
perity, and  refreshing  all  it  touches, 
Florinda,  Now  you  would  cun- 
ningly put  aside  my  argument,  or 
cover  it  with  your  veil  of  poetical 
imagery.  Do  you  not  hear  the  wind 
whistling  round  us  ?  and  is  it  not  at 
this  moment  drifting  the  snow,  ob- 
literating the  very  ground  on  which 
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you  stood  sketching?  and  is  it  not 
terrifying  the  poor  innocent  small 
birds,  lest  it  invade  and  annihilate 
them  in  their  nests  ?  It  is  a  dread- 
ful season,  say  what  you  will  of  it. 

Sketcher.  Yet  has  it  fostered  you 
in  warmth  and  gentleness  from  your 
very  childhood;  and  to  draw  out 
your  sympathies  and  make  you  a 
feeling  as  well  as  a  rational  creature^ 
has  it  suffered  itself  to  be  vilified 
and  dressed  in  all  horrors,  and  you 
have  not  yet  forgotten  your  nursery 
tales  in  winter  evenings,  of  cruelty 
and  suffering,  of  murdered  ladies 
and  walking  spirits. 

Florinda.  You  know  that  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  most  atrocities 
and  great  murders  were  committed 
during  hard  frosts. 

Sketcher.  And  it  is  also  said  by 
light-haired  people;  so  you  would 
have  the  lover  see  no  sunbeams,  but 
start  away  from  the  daggers  he 
should  discover  in  the  "  tangles  of 
Neffira's  hair." 

Florinda,  There  is  not  one  win- 
ter sketch  in  this  portfolio,  which 
shows  that  your  taste  is  for  other 
seasons, 

Sketcher.  It  is  for  all,  but  we  can- 
not paint  all,  and  it  would  be  idle 
for  me  to  attempt  all,  even  where  I 
admire.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
all  nature  should  not  be  distributed 
among  us,  and  there  are  enough. 
When  you  have  a  spare  hour  in 
summer,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
would  seek  coolness,  you  would  not 
object,  even  under  the  boughs  of  a 
green  tree,  to  turn  over  a  portfolio 
of  winter  sketches.  And  tell  me 
now,  have  you  not  this  evening  en- 
joyed the  summer  sketches  ?  Is  not 
this  very  domestic  leisure,  this  shut- 
ting out  the  world  and  the  winds, 
and  making  a  blessed  home  within 
your  walls  the  gift  of  winter  ?  And, 
even  enthusiast  in  the  arts  as  you 
are,  have  you  not  now  received  a 
peculiar  enjoyment  In  thus  running 
over  countries  under  other  seasons, 
and  in  summer  climes  uniting  a 
roaming  imagination  with  truth,  that 
you  never  can  so  enjoy  but  in  such 
winter  evenings?  A  delight  beau- 
tifully illustrated  by  Cowper,  as  re- 
sembling the  hand  of  a  clock  which 


*'  Runs  the  great  eircuit^  and  is  still  at  home/' 
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Sketchers  in  summer  are  like  bees 
— they  collect  their  honey,  and  it  is 
sweet  food  in  the  winter,  and  then 
how  much  more  do  they  please  us  I 
When  we  draw  them  and  compare 
them  with  nature,  we  are  dissatis- 
fied with  them— often  unjustly;  but 
when  the  fitting  hour  of  the  mind's 
study  comes,  and  we  look  them  over 
with  the  help  of  art  (who  was  all 
the  time  that  we  were  employed 
upon  them  forcing  us,  unconscious 
of  her  working,  to  the  very  omissions 
that  dissatisfied  us),  we  pass  a  clearer 
Judgment  upon  them,  and  delight  in 
their  truth.  Winter,  even  with  this 
view  of  it,  makes  more  painters  than 
summer. 

Florinda.  You  are  speaking  finely 
Indeed,  but  it  is  of  winter  within 
doors — it  is  goomy  enough — and  I 
mourn  with  the  Troubadour  *  who 
laments  that "  They  are  come  to  the 
cold  times,  to  the  season  of  frost, 
and  snow,  and  hail,  and  every  bird 
is  mute,  and  every  bough  in  the 
thickets  is  dry ;  nor  shall  fiower  nor 
leaf  grow  there,  nor  the  nightingale 
sit  and  sing,  till  the  year  awakes  in 
May." 

Sh^tcher.  And  how  poetical  is  that 
waiting^and  let  the  birds  have  their 
own  happiness,  we  ou^ht  to  be  sen- 
sible of  ours  now,  if  it  be  gloomy 
-without  When  I  paint  it,  I  shall 
qualify  its  rigour  by  directing  your 
thoughts  to  the  comforts  withm. 


Piorinda.  Well,  you  make  me  like 
winter  evenings,  but  I  do  not  like 
winter  days. 

Shetcher,  But,  as  you  cannot  com- 
pound for  summer  days  and  winter- 
nights,  at  every  season,  enjoy  each. 
All  the  seasons  are  perfect  in  their 
kind.  The  Gardener's  Almanack  will 
tell  you  indeed  in  what  months  to 
plant  and  to  sow,  and  you  will  have 
your  particular  fruits  in  their  due 
season ;  but  can  you  tell  me,  dear 
Florinda,  if  there  be  any  Almanack 
of  Humanities  that  excludes  any 
month  of  the  year  from  the  sowing 
into  our  hearts  the  seeds  of  love 
and  charity  ?  Will  not  they  always 
grow  and  thrive?  Do  parish  regis- 
ters present  us  with  blank  leaves  for 
any  month  in  the  year  ?  Does  not 
duty  laugh  and  look  cheerful,  and 
courtship  gentle,  as  well  by  the  fire- 
iside  as  in  the  green  field  ?  Every 
season  has,  somehow  or  other,  a 
blessing  bestowed  upon  it,  and  par- 
ticularly for  human  happiness;  for, 
to  us,  every  day,  week,  month,  year, 
and  age,  offer  unlimited  scope  for 
affedlion.  And,  therefore,  Florinda, 
I  will  give  you  a  song  to  set  to 
music,  and  your  harmony  will  prove 
it  true;  and  if  you  set  it  before 
spring,  and  sing  it  all  the  summer, 
you  shall  not  have  the  ant's  reproach 
to  the  grasshopper  if  you  "  dance  in 
the  winter." 


SONG. 

Oh  what  is  the  time  of  the  merry  round  year 
That  is  fittest  and  sweetest  for  love  ? — 

Ere  sucks  the  bee,  ere  buds  the  tree, 

And  primroses  by  two  by  three 

Faintly  shine  in  the  path  of  the  lonely  deer. 
Like  the  few  stars  of  twilight  above  : 

When  the  blackbird  and  thrush,  at  early  dawoi 

Prelude  from  leafy  spray, — 
Amid  dewy  scents  and  blandishments. 
Like  a  choir  attuning  their  instruments. 
Ere  the  curtain  of  nature  aside  be  drawn 

For  the  concert  the  live- long  day : 

In  the  green  spring- tide,  all  tender  and  bright. 

When  the  sun  sheds  a  kindlier  gleam 
O'er  velvet  bank„  that  sweet  fiowers  prank,— 
That  have  fresh  dews  and  sunbeams  draDk— 
Softest  and  chaste,  as  enchanted  light. 
In  the  visions  of  maiden's  dream : 
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When  tbe  streamlet  flows  on  in  pleasantest  tune. 

Sparkling  bright,  on  the  verge  of  ebade. 
Where  fragrant  rose,  and  golden  cups  close 
The  bonrer  of  bliss  in  deep  repose, — 
'Tis  the  pride  of  the  year,  it  is  June,  it  is  June, 

WiUi  Uie  riches  of  love  array'd. 

When  the  ripe  fruits  of  autumn  are  ready  to  fall. 

And  all  dropping  invite  us  to  taste ; 
And  purple  sky,  where  gold  streaks  lie, 
Proclaim  the  reign  of  winter  nigh, 
O  gather  the  sweet  hoard  of  Love,  ere  all 

Be  a  wilderness  wild  and  waste. 

O  the  shelter  of  Love  is  then  pleasant  and  dear, 

When  stern  Winter  rages  above, 
Or  green  Spring-tide,  or  Summer's  pride. 
Or  Autumn  sere,  when  winds  do  chide,— 
Oh !  there  is  not  a  time  of  the  merry  round  year 

That  is  not  4  season  of  Love, 
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HOW  TO  BB  PHILOSOPHIC. 


Philosophy  is  not  metaphysics, 
nor  even  mathematics  (to  excel  in 
which  is  declared  by  some  modem 
Solomons  to  be  a  proof  of  a  very 
weak  and  common-place  under- 
standing); but  it  is  something  which 
is  exceedingly  difiicult  to  discover, 
and  of  very  great  value  when  you 
have  found  out  the  way  of  it.  We 
shall  render  it  quite  easy  for  any 
one,  if  not  in  propria  persona  to  be- 
come a  philosopher,  at  all  events  to 
write  philosophy.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
can  be  easier,  and  when  we  have 
lidd  down  our  rules  for  this  achieve- 
ment, people  will  infallibly  be  re- 
mindeo  of  the  egg  of  Columbus. 
In  the  first  place,  though  the  discO' 
very^  we  flatter  ourselves,  requires 
almost  as  much  courage,  skill,  and 
science  as  were  exhibited  by  that 
immortal  navigator,  still  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  it  will  require 
litUe  more  ingenuity  to  practise  our 
lesson  than  it  does  to  sail  to  New 
York  in  the  expectoratory  (we  mean 
the  principal  cabin)  of  a  handsome 
American  packet.  One  ereat  ad- 
vantsge  of  the  philosophic  Is,  that  it 
is  not  restricted  to  any  one  style  of 
composition.  It  may  be  introduced 
equally   in    the    history   of  Tom 


Thumb  as  in  a  dissertation  on  the 
Theory  of  Rents.  Indeed,  we  don't 
know  that  philosophy  is  not  more 
appropriate  in  such  nursery  stories 
than  in  more  manly  and  serious  lucu- 
brations. But  here  again  comes  in 
the  surpassing  excellence  of  this 
same  philosophy.  It  always  re-acts 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  Thus, 
in  the  two  instances  we  have  men- 
tioned, the  history  of  Tom  Thumb 
and  the  Theory  of  Rents,  when  you 
are  describing  the  achievements  of 
the  illustrious  Thomas,  you  pause  in 
your  narration  with  some  such  re- 
flection as  this :— **  And  from  falling 
into  the  porridge-pot  from  so  ama- 
zing a  height  we  are  naturally 
reminded  or  the  existence  of  oat- 
meal. So  true  it  is  that  philosophy 
from  the  minutest  incidents  draws 
within  its  circle  of  observation  the 
greatest,  the  noblest,  and  most  uni- 
versally beneficial  of  all  the  produc* 
tions  of  the  terraqueous  globe." 

Agaio,  in  the  Essay  on  the  Theory 
of  Rents,  you  introduce  some  para- 
graph like  this : — "  To  such  an  ex- 
travagant price  has  the  ignorance  of 
all  governments  raised  this— namely, 
oatmeal— the  most  valuable  of  all 
natural  productions,  that  it  would 
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require  a  considemble  fortune  to  the  dead  I"    We  have  said  that  the 

fill  a  bov^l  with  it  large  enough  to  **  philosophic "  is  equally  adapted 

support  even  so  small  au  individual  for  every  style  of  writing ;  but  if 

as  Tom  Thumb.    So  true  is  it,  that  there  is  any  one  mode  of  composi- 

the  very  tales    of  our   childhood  tion  more  peculiarly  fitted  for   it 

are  redolent  of  the  precepts  of  di-  than  another,   it   is   evidently  the 

vine   philosophy."     You  will    ob-  biographical.    So  much  here  is  left 

serve,  that  there  is  no  very  evident  to  the  author,  so  many  pages,  or 

connexion  between  the  reflections  volumes,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be 

and  the  previous  sentence ;  but  this  filled  up  with  such  a  very  slender 

is  not  much  insisted  on.    The  intro-  stock:  of  materials,  that,  really,  the 

ductory  words — **  so  true  it  is "«—  philosophic  is  almost  as  useful  as 

are  a  sufilcient  warrant  to  the  reader  it  is  universally  allowed  to  be  oma- 

that  the  conclusion  drawn  is  the  mental.     There   is   one   difilculty 

correct  one ;  and  if  for  a  moment  he  which  hitherto  has  been  found  nearly 

doubts  the  truth  of  it,  he  must  either  insuperable  in  this  species  of  litera- 

be  an  ill-bred  fellow  not  to  receive  ture,  which  we  venture  to  say  will 

the  word  of  a  gentleman  that  it  is  be  found  insuperable  by  no  man, 

true,  or  more  likely  a  blockhead  who  however  feeble   in  understanding» 

can't  see  philosophy  when  it  is  put  after  an  acquaintance  with  our  se« 

before  him.    In  this  case,  he  must  cret.    The  difficulty  we  allude  to 

confine  his  studies  to  such  drivellers  has  consisted,  in  treating  the  subject 

as  Locke   and  Bacon,  who  never  of  your  memoir  as  if  he  was  only 

make    philosophical  reflections   at  one  man,  and  not  two.    Now,  the 

all,  or  at  least  whose  deductions  are  German  practitioners  of  the  philo- 

so  absurdly  plain  and  palpable,  that  sophic,  to  whom  we  feel  ourselves 

there  is  neither  merit  nor  ingenuity  under  the  greatest  obligations,  have 

in  making  them  one's  self.    There  clearly  denned  that  every  man  is 

is,  however,  a  more  subtle  way  of  two  men;  that  he  is  a  certain  indi- 

introducing   your   philosophic   re-  vidua],  we  shall  say  seventy  years 


mark  than  by  so  formal  a  declara 
tion  of  its  relevancy  as  "  so  true  it 
is."  It  is  by  way  of  a  parable,  or 
apt    illustration,   drawn   generally 


of  age,  rugged  in  his  manners,  cross 
in  his  temper,  and  altogether  an  ill- 
natured,  abominable  old  man.  Poor 
materials  these  for  a  memoir  of  his 


from  the  classics ;  and,  thanks  to    life ;  for  he  has  never  moved  twenty 


the  index  verborum  commonly 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  it 
does  not  require  an  Archdeacon 
Butler  to  appear  very  profound. 
Thus,  if,  in  the  course  of  your  dis- 
quisition  on  any  subject,  you  indite 
a  passage  like  this : — **  The  loftiest 
aspirations  are  those  least  likely  to 
be  understood  by  the  common  hef  d, 
and  yet,  by  the  necessities  of  our 
nature,  we  pine  for  the  sympathies 
even  of  those  whom  we  despise. 
We  are  united  to  those  semblances 
of  our  mutual  humanity  by  a  chain, 
galling^  indeed,  to  the  majesty  of  the 


miles  from  home,  and  never  met 
with  any  peculiar  adventure.  But, 
luckily  for  us  authors,  inside  of  this 
old  man  lives  a  second  man,  quite 
different  from  the  other, and  you  may 
paint  him  in  whatever  colours  you 
please.  One — the  old  fellow— >you 
call  the  "  living"  man, the  other  you 
call  the  ~  being  "  man,  and  instead  of 
confining  yourself,  as  in  the  history 
of  the  former,  to  the  things  that  ac« 
tually  did  occur,  you  have  unlimited 
power  to  place  the  latter  in  any  situa* 
tion  you  like.  You  can  leave  Samuel 
Johnson  the  "  living"  in  his  dingy 


intellect,  but  whose  links   are  of    den  in  Bolt  Court,  and  place  Samuel 


adamant,  and  whose  convolutions 
are  riveted  by  the  hand  of  indomi- 
table fate."  Then  add,  without  a 
moment's  pause,  or  any  introduc- 
tion beginning,  as  people  used  to 
do,  with  such  words  as  "  like," 
«  as,"  •«  in  this  way,"— « It  is  related 
in  the  ^neid  of  Virgil^  that  the 
tyrant,  when  in  no  other  way  he 
could  satisfy  his  malice,  bound,  in 
appalling  conjunction,  the  living  and 


Johnson  the  "  being  "  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  a  great  Tory  leader  in  Par- 
liament, a  savage  in  an  undiscovered 
island  in  the  Southern  sea,  or  even 
an  inhabitant  of  the  dark  side  of  the 
moon.  What  subjects  for  the  philo- 
sophic are  all  these  imagined  situa^ 
tions!  In  this  way  you  leave  the 
beaten  track  altogether,  and  instead 
of  attending  to  the  peculiarities  of  a 
man's  disposition  as  they  actually 
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exist,  you  take  no  &rther  notice  of    more  by  way  of  a  preface.  How  sin- 
his  mere  corporal  entUy  than  as  it    cerely  we  regret  tne  appalling  catas- 


may  furnish  a  contrast  to  the  ideal. 
This  is  so  fully  exemplified  in  a 
paper  sent  to  us  since  the  last 
"  Hints"  appeared,  bearing  the  sig- 
nature of  our  ingenious  friend  Jacob 
Twaddle,  that  we  shall  say  little 


trophes  of  his  revered  uncle's  philo- 
sophic labours,  we  need  hardly  say. 
The  reader  will  enter  into  our  feeU 
ings  when  he  peruses  the  affecting 
document  at  the  conclusion  of  our 
example. 


BIOGSAPnT  ON  FHILOIOPHIO  PRINCIPLS8,  BY  HAZLSWOOD  TWADDLB,  ESQ. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THOMAS  UOORB,  KSQ. 


I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that 
the  true  principles  of  biography  are 
totally  misunderstood  in  this  coun« 
try.  Indeed  I  should  be  more  cor^ 
rect  in  sUting  that  biography  is  not 
composed  on  any  principles  at  all. 
What  we  wish  to  acquire  from  the 
memoirs  of  any  illustrious  indivi- 
dual, particularly  in  the  cloud-capt 
regions  of  art  and  science,  is  not  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
bom  in  a  certain  year,  and  was  buried 
in  a  particular  churchyard^  when  he 
had  shuffled  off  this  weary  mortal 
coil.  Even  his  actions'— his  works 
themselves — are  secondary  conside- 
rations to  one  who  pries  Into  the 
arcana  of  the  human  mind.  We  dis-r 
regard  the  river  in  its  magnificent 
sweep  widi  the  lights  of  glory  and 
triumph  on  its  majestic  waters,  but 
burn  with  a  passionate  earnestness 
to  be  witnesses  of  its  source. 

The  **  mens  divinor"  is  indeed 
so  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
grosser  part  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined,  that  I  exceedingly  regret  that 
the  sons  of  genius  are  equally  with 
other  men  under  the  necessity  of 
having  corporeal  limbs  and  members 
— of  beinff,  in  short,  specimens  of  the 
species  Homo ;  of  being  o/*  the  earth 
aa  well  as  upon  it.  How  debasing  to 
the  inntr  Milton  that  his  exterior 
counterfeit  had  actually  a  nosg  upon 
its  face,  and  in  all  probability  was 
afflicted  with  corns!  To  Sbakspeare'^ 
pure  etherial  spirit,  oh  how  degra- 
ding  that  he  shaved  himself  with  a 
razor,  and  wrote  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  with  a  finder  and 
thumb  of  real  fiesh  and  blooa !  Some 
enthusiasts  have  been  indignant  at 
the  attempt  to  reduce  mankind  to 
the  level  of  machines.  Reduce  ?— 
the  human  mind  while  thus  imbed- 
ded in  clay  can  never  rise  to  so  glo- 
rloas  a  state  of  being.    Pope,  eiH 


shrined  In  a  snuff-box,  would  have 
sung  and  moralized  without  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  hump.  Socrates, 
a  ffolden  goblet  bubbling  to  the  brim 
with  love— and  wisdom  beyond  his 
creed— would  have  lived  on,  a  spirit 
of  undying  glory  in  spite  of  hemlock 
and  Xantippe.  But  in  man's  present 
state  his  ffenius  is  *'  cabined,  cribbed, 
confined,^'-^his  dreams  of  heaven— ^ 
of  fame — of  immortality,  are  broken 
in  upon  by  a  roasted  leg  of  mutton  I 
His  philosophy — his  eloquence — his 
wisdom — are  lost  in  a  noggin  of  gin 
and  water  1 

Since  this,  however,  is  the  case, 
it  is  the  part  of  the  philosopher  to 
render  himself  as  familiar  as  possible 
with  the  workings  of  the  immaterial 
spirit,  thus  modinedin  its  operations 
by  the  cravings  of  the  flesh.  For 
what  a  man  may  do  or  suffer — so  far 
as  his  externity  is  concerned,  I  care 
not.  With  Lacenaire— the  philoso- 
phic Burker  of  a  neighbouring  king- 
dom—-I  was  intimately  acquamtea ; 
a  spirit,  I  may  call  him,  of  the  purest 
philanthropy— the  most  expanded 
ideas  of  universal  goodness— the 
profoundest  thought — the  clearest 
discrimination!  A  man  of  the  most 
blood-thirsty  feelings— a  ruffian— a 
miurderer  I  I  wept  that  bis  intellect 
was  expelled,  and  probably  injured, 
by  the  axe  of  the  executioner — but 
I  smiled  with  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion when  his  wretched  head  rolled 
vibrating  upon  the  scaffold! 

With  these  views  and  feelings,  I 
resolved  to  constitute  myself  a  bio« 
grapher — to  give  an  analysis  of  some 
master  mind  without  any  reference 
to  his  bodily  actions,  farUier  than  as 
they  bore  on  the  envelopement  of 
his  genius;  and  I  determined,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  as  little  ham- 
pered as  possible  by  predilections 
or  remembrances,  to  select  a  person 
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whom  I  had  Dever  seen,  and  whom 
I  was  acquainted  with  solely  through 
his  works.  I  made  up  ray  mind  to 
make  no  enquiries  as  to  his  previous 
history — to  form  my  own  judgment 
entirely  from  what  I  should  pick  up 
from  his  correspondence,  and  to 
judse^  on  philosophical  principles, 
of  the  vigour^  the  freedom,  and  the 
versatility  of  his  intellect.  I  was 
accordingly  guided  in  my  choice  by 
these  considerations;  I  selected  a 
man  whose  talents  no  one  could 
dispute,  and  with  whom  I  had  no 
previous  acquaintance.  To  the  au« 
thor  of  Lalla  Rookh  and  the  Two- 
penny Post  Bag  I  directed  my 
attention ;  and  understanding  that  he 
resided  at  Devizes,  in  Wiltshire,  I 
addressed  a  letter  to  him  there,  from 
which  I  must  be  permitted  to  make- 
a  few  extracts. 

LETTER  FIRST. 
TO  TBOUAS  MOORB,  ESQ. 

**Januarjf,  1836. 
"  Sir,— When  you  understand  the 
purpose  for  which  I  now  address 
you,  I  rely  upon  your  goodness  to 
excus^the  liberty  I  have  taken.  In 
writing  to  Mr  Moore,  I  am  incited 
to  warmer  sentiments  than  generally 
exist  in  a  stranger,  by  the  feelings 
of  gratitude  as  well  as  admiration. 
I  have  derived  the  greatest  pleasure 
-^and,  I  may  add,  advantage — from 
several  of  your  compositions.  Even 
your  roughest  draughts  are  more 
refreshing  than  the  most  laboured 
decoctions  of  inferior  hands.  When 
I  have  thus  expressed  my  oblleations 
to  you  in  what  may  be  called  your 
professional  capacity,  will  you  now 
permit  me  to  address  you  in  your 
quality  of — what  you  are  indeed 
to  me— a  disembodied  spirit?—- 
I  long,  sir,  for  the  honour  of  your 
acquaintance,  for  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  your  mind  alone.  And 
I  shall  rejoice  to  hear  that  your  body 
is  a  prey  to  more  diseases  than  the 
patriarch  Job's.    Not  that  it  would 

give  me  any  absolute  pleasure  to 
ear  of  any  misfortune  befalling 
your  outward  man;  but  to  show  you 
that  it  is  not  to  i/iat  that  I  direct  my 
regards.  I  will  not  ask  you,  sir,  if 
yuu  grant  the  prayer  of  this  peti- 
tion, to  go  far  back  in  the  history  of 
your  mind.  Commence  with  the 
very  day  on  which  you  accord  me 


your  acquaintance,  and  detail  to  me 
your  thoughts,  your  feelings,  and 
your  fancies,  if  but  during  a  single 
hour.  From  that — the  toe  of  the 
statue — I  shall  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  whole  intellectual  giant.  1  shall 
apply  the  knowledge  thus  acquired 
to  a  voracious  re-swallowing  of  your 
mixtures — light  or  dark — and  digest 
them  by  the  light  of  my  future  ex* 

perience 

**  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

"  H.  Twaddle." 

I  should  apologize  for  the  intro- 
duction of  so  large  an  extract  from 
a  letter  of  my  own,  were  it  not  that 
my  faults  in  this  respect  will  be  so 
few,  that  lean  boldly  throw  myself 
on  the  reader's  indulgence.  In  the 
interval  between  the  time  of  send- 
ing off  my  note  and  the  period  at 
which  an  answer  could  be  received, 
I  amused  myself  by  ima^ning  the 
nature  of  the  reply.  Sometimes  I 
fancied  that  the  frankness  of  my 
proposal  would  ensure  a  congenial 
feeling  in  my  illustrious  subject; 
and  sometimes  I  painted  to  myself, 
in  the  gloomiest  colours,  a  response 
in  which  my  overtures  would  be  re- 
jected; at  others,  knowing  that  I 
myself  was  not  a  glittering  member 
in  the  starry  sphere,  I  feared  that  he 
would  maintain  a  rigid  silence.  The 
statue  of  Memnon,  we  are  told,  only 

fave  forth  a  voice  when  approached 
y  the  splendours  of  Apollo;  the 
oracle  of  Ammon  was  mute,  save  to 
a  kindred  god ! 

1  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  despon- 
dency in  the  midst  of  these  sombre 
reflections  (for   the  day  had  now 

Sassed  when  a  reply  might  have 
een  expected) ;  I  had  begun  a  re« 
view  on  the  veiled  Prophet  of  Kho- 
rasaan,  on  the  philosophical  ground 
that  an  uncertain  correspondent 
could  scarcely  be  any  thing  but  an 
indiffdVent  poet,  when  the  wiBhed« 
for  letter  at  last  arrived.  I  opened 
it  with  trembling  hands,  and  read  aa 
follows  :— 

LETTER  SECOND. 
MR  BfOORB  TO  UR  TWADDLE. 

**  Devizes f  January,  1836. 
"  Sir — Sorry  from  home  when  let* 
ter  came.    Only  came  to  hand  to- 
day.   D.on't  see  name  in  any  of  the 
books,  but  suppose  all  right.    Hap- 
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py  compositions  and  draughts  gaye 
satisfactioD.  Glad  to  luruish  as 
many  as  yoa  like ;  some  quite  new. 
Don't  understand  your  query  about 
disembodied  spirits.  E?aporation 
hurtful  to  strength, — never  keep 
them.  Proud  to  be  acquainted,  but 
don*t  know  diseases  you  talk  of. 
No  history  of  mind — no  feelings  nor 
fancies,  thank  God.  No  toe  of  sta- 
tue, stucco  Bonaparte  boots  on. 
Glad  you  like  my  mixtures  light 
and  dark;  few  so  fond  of  drugs. 
Waiting  farther  commands,  remain 
obedient  servant, 

"  T.  Moore." 


This  single  letter  opened  to  me  at 
once  a  prospect  of  the  whole  mind 
of  my  illustrious  friend.  I  have  al- 
ways remarked,  as  a  token  of  real 
genius,  that  it  speaks  disparaeiogly 
of  its  own  most  mighty  achieve- 
ments. Whether  this  be  absolute 
or  not ;  or  whether  it  arises  from 
measuring  its  own  performances  by 
an  ideal  standard  of  perfection  to 
which  no  powers  can  reach,  I  shall 
not  at  this  time  pause  to  consider; 
but  certainly  the  man  who  can  de- 
signate his  own  works  drugs, — and 
those,  too,  works  of  such  surpassing  ^ 
excellence — has  either  too  little  ' 
vanity,  or  too  much;  too  little,  if 
he  does  not  plume  himself  on  those 
efforts  of  which  he  may  well  be 
proud;  too  much,  if  he  imagines 
that  high  as  they  are  above  the  ef- 
forts of  other  men,  they  are  still 
beneath  what  hit  intellect  could 
achieve.  The  happy  medium  is  in 
this  instance  struck  by  my  admir- 
able correspondent.  With  a  just 
consciousness  of  his  own  powers, 
he  professes  his  gladness  that  I  have 
relished  his  compositions;  and  with 
a  magnanimity  such  as  we  find  only 
in  the  roost  richly  endowed  minds, 
be  proffers  me  a  perusal  of  several 
more  which  are,  it  would  appear, 
unfinished.  His  amiable  modesty 
in  at  first,  and  to  a  stranger,  refus- 
ing a  history  of  his  feelings  and  fan- 
cies, is  only  equalled  by  the  pithy 
wisdom  of  his  aphorism,  that  eva- 
poration is  deleterious  to  the 
strength  of  spirits.  From  this,  by 
•  close  chain  of  reasoning  which  his 
master-mind,  comprehending  in  one 
Tiew,  and  disdaining  the  links  by 
which  it  was  connected,  left  to  the 
onderstanding  of  his  correspondent, 
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we  may  perceive  that  he  prefers 
brevity  to  diffuseness ;  and  that,  ac« 
cordiogly,  he  will  favour  me  with 
several  condensed  and  sparkling 
compositions,  rather  than  with  one 
of  larger  extent  and  more  ambi- 
tious pretensions.  It  is  observed, 
that  the  masters  of  a  kindred  art 
have  devoted  more  care  to  a  single 
head  of  surpassing  loveliness,  and 
have  derived  a  loftier  fame  from  the 
uniqueness  of  that  sinele  gem,  than 
has  been  derived  from  landscapes  of 
Claude-like  loveliness  and  art,  di- 
versified with  a  multitude  of  objects, 
and  appealing  to  our  sympathies  and 
admiration  as  a  whole  by  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  its  parts.  There 
is  only  one  other  characteristic  of 
this  admirable  letter  to  which  I 
would  entreat  the  attention  of  my 
readers.  By  a  curious  felicity  of 
expression,  he  has  contrived  to  give 
a  statement  of  his  sentiments  on 
several  subjects  with  so  total  an  ab- 
sence of  egotism  or  self,  that  the 
pronoun  "  1"  is  not  once  introduced 
in  the  whole  of  his  communication. 
In  this,  again,  we  trace  the  modesty 
which  is  always  the  accompaniment 
of  true  genius.  The  crown  of  the 
Bard  ought  to  be  entwined  of  vio- 
lets instead  of  laurel. 

I  shall  only  state,  that  after  the 
opening  thus  auspiciously  made  for 
our  correspondence,  I  wrote  and 
pressed  him  to  confide  to  me  every 
imagination  of  his  heart.  I  begged 
him,  in  furtherance  of  the  great  ob- 
ject I  had  in  view,  to  furnish  me  with 
a  journal  of  all  his  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions,  written  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  style  of  his  conversa- 
tion, and  above  all,  to  make  nb 
scruple  of  intrusting  me  with  his 
difficulties  when  they  occurred^  and 
in  all  things  to  consider  me  as  dimi" 
dium  sui,  I  now  commenced  a  dili- 
gent study  of  his  works,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  reciprocate  their 
lights  on  his  mind,  with  a  knowledge 
ot  which  I  was  about  to  be  furnishea  ; 
and  in  this  occupation  I  waited  pa- 
tiently till  I  again  heard  from  my 
distinguished  friend. 

LBTTBR  THIRD. 
MR  MOORB  TO  MR  TWADDLB. 

«  Feb.  7,  1836. 
**  SiR,--I  have  waited  till  this  date 
to  finish  up  journal  as  per  order. 
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Don't  exactly  know  what  driving  at, 
but  do  all  you  ask.  Beg  to  thank 
you  for  hint  about  difficulues ;  will 
not  fail  to  apply  to  you  when  such 
occurs.    Remain  obedient  servant, 

"  T.  M." 

From  the  journal  which  was  en- 
closed with  the  foregoing,  I  shall 
now  make  a  few  extracts,  Uiking  the 
liberty  to  interrupt  the  course  of  it 
when  I  see  it  necessary  to  make  any 
remarks  which  bear  upon  the  philo- 
sophic theory  with  which  1  set 
out. 

The  Journal^  Monday,  January ,  1836. 
^  Got  up  at  half-past  eight.  Head 
rather  confused,  with  a  taste  of  to- 
bacco in  my  mouth.  Washed  my  face. 
Susan  forgot  towel — wiped  my  face 

in   the   window   curtain  —  d d 

Susan  sky-high.  After  breakfast 
went  and  looked  over  my  books. 
Some  inequalities  in  my  measures. 
Mem.  to  remedy  this  before  review 
day.  Saw  woman  pass  by  in  red 
cloak.  Thought  it  was  Sal  Higgins 
—followed  to  aek  after  young  Moll 
— overtook  her — found  it  was  a  mar- 
ket-woman with  rabbits— bought 
a  couple  —  eighteen-  pence  —  old. 
Bowles,  the  bonnet- maker,  calls 
them  boroughmongers — very  good. 

Stunk  and  he  d d  to  them — one 

and  sixpence  thrown  away." 

It  is  in  this  sportive  way  men  of 
undoubted  talents  can  talk  of  each 
other.  I  yield  to  no  man  in  rever- 
ence  and  respect  to  the  church,  and 
to  those  who  dignify  it  by  the  purity 
of  their  lives,  and  illustrate  it  by  the 
splendour  of  their  abilities.  Yet 
who  can  forbear  a  smile  when  he 
thus  sees  the  bard  of  Erin,  by  a 
alight  change  of  one  letter,  convert 
the  venerable  Lisle  Bowles,  from  a 
poet  of  surpassing  delicacy  and 
sweetness — for  who  has  not  pored 
with  admiration  over  his  youthful 
sonnets  ? — into  so  ordinary  a  mortal 
as  old  Bowles  the  bonnetmaker? 
This  is  one  of  those  gentle  windings 
of  the  stream  of  humour  which  irri- 
gate even  the  barren  fields  of  com- 
mon life,  aind  give  a  fresher  green  to 
the  too- widely  withered  landscape 
of  existence.    But  to  return. 

Journal  cotitinued, 

^Dined  off  some  bread  and  eheetei 


with  an  onion  to  telish.  Wanted 
some  best  beer.    Susan  lost  the  key. 

D n  Susan.     Sent  off  a  strong 

dose  to  Beau  Wood — crystals  and 
flowers  as  usual.  Old  Bowles  came 
to  my  door  on  his  one-eyed  pony. 
Asked  me  to  come  over  and  sup 
with  him.  Very  lucky  this.  Mem. 
to  make  up  for  short  commons  at 
dinner." 

It  is  amusing,  and  to  the  philoso- 
phical mind  highly  interesting,  to 
trace  the  identity  of  the  poet  in  his 
highest  moods  of  sentiment,  and  In 
his  commonest  occupations.  How- 
ever Mr  M.  endeavours  to  reduce 
himself  to  the  level  of  ordinary  men, 
however  great  his  efforts  to  cast 
from  him  the  glittering  robes  of  the 
priesthood  of  Parnassus,  some  frag- 
ments of  his  splendour  occasionally 
burst  out,  and  we  feel,  even  in  the 
time  of  his  greatest  obscuration, 
that  the  shadow  in  which  he  enve- 
lopes himself  gives  us  a  still  loftier 
estimate  of  the  magnificence  of  bid 
genius.  We  are  told  in  the  Roman 
poet,  that  in  spite  of  the  cloud  and 
the  mortal  form  in  which  she  had 
shrouded  the  loveliness  of  heaven, 
the  elegance  of  her  motion  revealed 
the  goddess*  Through  all  the  dim- 
ness of  her  assumed  disguise,  it  was 
impossible  altogether  to  hide  the 
divinity  of  Venus.  In  the  same 
manner,  even    in   these   common- 

{)lace  memoranda,  may  be  traced  the 
atent  fire* 

But  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  my  inimitable 
friend,  is  the  modesty  with  which  ho 
speaks  of  his  performances;  and 
none,  I  hope,  can  fail  to  remark  the 
jocular  manner  in  which  he  com- 
ments on  what  may  be  called  the 
Feculiar  features  of  his  style.  Though 
should  be  the  last  to  find  fault  with 
his  illuBtration8,beautiful  as  they  are, 
drawn  from  the  flower  garden  and 
the  mine,  still  it  Is  gratifying  to  per- 
ceive how  perfectly  aware  of  their 
frequency  the  bard  is  himself.  In 
the  poem  he  sent  to  Bow  Wood — 
and  a  house  worthier  of  a  poet  s  in- 
cense it  is  impossible  to  conceive-— 
he  seems  to  have  indulged  in  similes 
and  illustrations  drawn  from  the 
sources  I  have  mentioned,  *'  Sent  off 
a  dose,"  he  says,  "  to  Bow  Wood—* 
crystals  and  flowers  as  osual." 
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Journal  continued. 
**  Went  to  old  Bowles's  at  eight 
o'clock.  Good  old  fellow,  but  the 
cunedest  hand  for  punniDg  I  ever 
saw.  Jagged  hare^-cold  beef'^no- 
hody  but  self  and  Bowles.  Helped 
self  to  the  head.  Bowles  said  you've 
no  need  of  head  of  hair  till  bald ;  and 
that  I  was  hair-brained  enough  al- 
ready. Bowles  always  has  a  hare 
for  supper  on  purpose.  Asked  for 
some  poached  eggs.  Bowles  said 
not  righl  to  have  two  dishes  of  the 
same  sort ;  hare  poached  already. 
Stuffed  myself  till  I  could  hardly 
speak.  Bowles  asked  me  why  his 
supper  had  been  like  a  learned  lady? 
Could  not  tell,  except  that  it  was  not 
very  well  dressed.  He  said,  it  was 
because  it  was  a  belly-spree.*  Don't 
understand.  Had  some  gin  and 
water.  Bowles  said  a  glass  of  grog 
was  not  like  a  looking-glass,  it 
banished  reflection.  Told  him  I  had 
heard  him  say  that  nine  times.  He 
said  the  next  time  he  spouted  it  it 
wouid  be  sure  to  please.  Somebody 
had  told  him  so  in  Latin,  decies 
repetita  placebit*  I  said  it  was  a 
better  motto  for  a  tumbler  than  a 
puo,  and  filled  up  my  glass  again. 
All  began  to  drink  pretty  hard  except 
Bowles.  Bowles  had  promised  a 
bonnet  for  a  lady  next  morning,  and 
wanted  to  keep  his  hand  steady. 
Second  bottle  of  gin  brought  in  old 
Fogie.  Talked  something  about 
letters;  enough  to  do  with  letters 
in  my  working  hours— like  to  drink 
without  care— finished  the  second 
bottle.  Pushed  my  pipe  into  Bowles's 
eye  by  mistake,  and  let  the  live  to- 
bacco drop  on  bis  *wig.  Got  home 
as  well  as  I  could.  Susan  kept  me 
waiting  half  an  hour  at  the  door. 
D n  Susan." 

I  have  not  interrupted  the  course 
of  the  journal,  till,  the  reader  should 
be  enabled  to  take  in  at  one  view  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  eventful 
supper.  From  this  one  scene  alone 
a  very  good  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  the  minds  and  talents  of  these  ad- 
mirable men.  The  friendly  manner 
in  which  he  talks  of  the  ceaseless  fire 
of  pun  and  conundrum  in  which  his 
amiable  host  faidulges,  and  the  slight 


taint  of  Milesian  modesty  by  which 
he  insinuates  that  one  only  exceeded, 
when  he  says  all  began  to  drink  hard 
except  old  Bowles.    These  and  va- 
rious other  merits,  which  the  saga- 
cious   will  perceive,  give  to  this 
sketch  an  overwhelming  degree  of 
interest    I  may,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  caution  the  student  of 
these  pages  against  forming  his  no- 
tions of  Mr  M.'s  gin-drinking  pro- 
pensities from  the  account  be  gives 
of  himself.    By  a  strange  perversity 
of  the  human  mind,  the  good  is  often 
concealed,  even  of  our  own  actions, 
and  the  bad  exaggerated.  This  arises 
in  those  minds  which  are  conscious 
of  the  possession  of  higher  qualifi- 
cations, from  a  fear  of  being  thought 
to  plume  themselves  on  the  domes- 
tic virtues.    So  far  from  following 
the  poet's  precept  to  assume  a  vir- 
tue if  they  have  ft  not,  they  pique 
themselves  on  pretending  vices  to 
which  they  are  not  inclined.     But 
this  in  minds  of  weaker  mould  than 
my  inestimable  friend's,  might  be 
attended  with  dangerous  consequen- 
ces.   If  he  had  no  strong  corps  de 
reserve  of    talents  or  accomplish- 
ments to  retire  on,    he  could  not 
afford  thus  to  expose  his  weakest 
point  to  an  enemy.    He  would  be 
glad  to  assume  as  imposing  an  atti- 
tude aa  possible,  and  to  strengthen 
his  position  by  every  means  in  his 
power.    Far  different  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  my  friend.  He  rather 
protrudes   his   weakness — perhaps, 
like  the  Roman  general,  with  the 
intention  of  leading  his  assailants  in 
pursuit,  and  blastmg  their  hopes  of 
ultimate  success  by  showing  them 
the  impregnable  strength  of  his  citi^ 
del — the  number  ana  discipline  of 
his  forces — at  the  very  moment  they 
begin  to   triumph   in   his  defeat! 
Who  shall  deny  that  the  ainiable 
openness  with  which   he  acknow- 
ledges his  faults — his  inordinate  pre- 
dilection for  spirituous  excitement 
— his  propelling  his  pipe  into  the 
eye  of  a  canon  residentiary,   and 
burning  his  wig  with  tobacco— does 
not  more — ay,  much    more    than 
compensate  for  them  ?    The  irrita- 
bility of  his  temper  is  also  glaringly 
displayed  in  the  ejaculations  of  con« 
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dem  nation  which  he  thunders  forth 
on  Susan.  But  doubtless  this  again 
is  an  illustration  of  the  frowardnesa 
of  the  human  mind,  and  its  tendency 
to  pour  forth  in  words  of  severity 
the  mijg^hty  tide  of  the  strong  feel- 
ings ofendearment. 

"  A  limber  child,  a  dapper  elf. 
Singing,  dancing  to  itself; 
A  little  thing  with  red  round  cheeke, 
That  alfraya  finds  and  never  seeks ; 
Forms  such  a  vision  to  the  sight 
As  fills  a  father's  eyes  with  light. 
Till  he  must  vent  his  heart*s  excess 
In  word*  of  unmeant  biitemeu,** 

I  shall  only  summon  the  read- 
er's attention  to  one  other  circum- 
stance. With  a  harping  upon  one 
string,  in  which  more  masters  than 
Paganini  have  excelled^  we  may  per- 
ceive that  the  brilliant  subject  of 
these  observations  persists  through- 
out in  changing  '*  sonnet"  into  **  bon- 
net," and  in  sinking  his  brother-bard 
into  a  sort  of  man-milliner.  Mr 
Bowles,  it  appears  to  me,  had  pro- 
mised one  of  his  delightful  sonnets 
to  some  lady  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  had  advanced  this  as  an  excuse 
for  not  participating  in  the  more  than 
Teaian  revels,  as  he  himself  might 
jocularly  have  expressed  it,  of  the 
modem  Anacreon.  But  to  proceed. 
The  stream  of  my  narrative  now 
runs  with  a  tortuous  course — now 
glancing  out  in  the  eye  of  day^now 
wandering  into  the  bowers  conse« 
crated  to  the  retiring  Venus,  into 
which  it  will  perhaps  oe  as  wise  not 
to  follow  its  windings.  It  suffices 
me  to  state,  that,  from  the  perusal  of 
the  unrestrained  outpourings  of  my 
correspondent's  heart,  I  have  come 
to  the  following  conclusions.  In  the 
first  place— but  at  this  moment  a  let- 
ter is  put  into  my  hand  from  my 
celebrated  friend,  which  may  possi- 
bly give  me  some  new  materials  for 
the  analysis  I  propose. 

[Here  the  lucubrations  of  the  wor« 
thy  Mr  Twaddle  come  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion;  but  as  the  readers  of 
these  our  Hints  will  no  doubt  be 
anxious  to  know  the  fate  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  so  completely  ex- 
emplified the  rules  we  laid  down  for 
the  philosophic,  we  transcribe  a  let* 
ter  from  Mr  Twaddle,  junior,  the 
nephew  of  the  accomplished  bio- 
grapher, which  too  satisfactorily  ac- 
counts for  the  non-continui^tioQ  pf 
his  labours.] 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THB  HINTS  TO 
AUTHORS. 

**  Sir,— It  is  my  painful  duty  to 
acquaint  you  with  the  death  of  uncle 
Hazlewood,  the  writer  of  the  ac- 
companying pages.  He  had  been 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  very  different 
from  what  he  used  to  be — was  ab- 
sent when  spoken  to,  and  muttered 
very  unintelligibly,  without  being 
aware  of  what  he  was  doing.  My 
aunt  was  greatly  alarmed,  particu- 
larly as  she  had  heard  him  declare, 
that  he  was  irresistibly  called  upon, 
in  support  of  his  philosophical  prin- 
ciples, to  attempt  somebody's  life. 
However,  he  seemed  quite  quiet,  and 
no  apprehensions  were  entertained. 
This  morning  he  went  into  his  study 
at  the  usual  hour,  and  continued 
writing  or  reading  till  the  post  came 
in.  A  letter  was  directed  to  him 
with  the  Devizes  postmark,  which  I 
myself  took  in  and  laid  on  his  table. 
His  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  when 
he  saw  it--he  threw  down  the  pen, 
and  exclaiming,  '  Great  man  I  good 
man  I  it  is  so  kind  of  him  to  exem- 
plify my  theory,'  he  told  me  to  leave 
the  room,  and  call  him  when  dinner 
was  served.  I  did  so.  Little  did  I 
think  I  should  see  him  no  more  alive. 
I  tapt  at  his  door  at  half-past  four, 
and  hearing  no  answer,  I  opened  it 
gently,  and  entered  the  apartment. 
There  sat  my  uncle ;  the  letter  still 
grasped  in  his  hand  $  his  mouth  wide 
open,  with  an  expression  of  indigna- 
tion on  his  features.  That  abomi- 
nable letter  killed  him  in  the  effort 
to  peruse  it.  I*send  you  a  copy  of 
it;  and  remain,  sir,  your'a  obe« 
diently, 

"  Jacob  Twadolb." 

COPY  OF  LETTER. 
MR  MOORE  TO  MR  TWADDLE. 

"  February^  1886. 
"Sir — Hope  Journal  pleases;  wrote 
it  without  reserve,  as  per  request. 
Sir,  you  told  me,  when  you  wrote 
to  me  at  first,  that  I  never,  on  no  ac- 
count, was  to  get  into  difficulties 
without  telling  you.  Sir,  I  am  in 
great  difficulties  just  now,  and  hopes 
you  will  not  be  worse  than  word. 
When  I  started  as  apothecary  and 
chemist  in  this  town,  I  had  no  capi- 
tal ;  but  I  got  the  security  of  Thomas 
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Bowles,  a  maDufaeturer  of  straw 
hats,  and  by  that  mean  a  got  credit. 
But  now,  when  the  bills  are  due, 
Thomas  Bowles  finds  as  how  he  put 
hia  name  on  some  wrong  stamp,  and 
shies  off.  If  I  can*t  raise  the  money, 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do ;  and  as 
the  matter  is  pressing  and  the  a- 
mount  Is  three  hundred  pounds,  I 


will  get  on  the  coach,  and  bring  the 
paper  for  your  signature.— Till  then, 
I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

*'  Thou  AS  Moore. 
"  P.S.— I  am  thinking  to  bring  an 
action  against  old  Bowles,  who  Is  a 

great  scoundrel.    I  have  likewise 
een  cheated  by  a  Tillain  we  call 
Beau  Wood-*an  old  dandy." 


HINTS  TO  AUTHORS. 

No.  VL 

ON  THE  HISTORICAL. 


In  comparing  history  to  an  old 
almanack,  we  nave  always  consi* 
d<>red  that  the  labours  of  Francis 
Moore  were  treated  with  far  too 
little  respect  History,  in  our  esti- 
mation, bears  a  far  greater  resem- 
blance to  an  old  play- bill.  The 
names  of  the  actors  are  there,  and 
the  names  of  their  performances; 
with  a  puff  preliminary  about  unex« 
ampled  success,  and  shouts  of  admi- 
ration; but  the  life  and  lineaments 
are  absent — the  green  curtain  down, 
the  lights  extinguished,  and  the  au« 
dience  dispersed.  This  resemblance 
occurs  to  us,  when  for  a  moment 
we  give  in  to  Uie  fanciful  belief, 
that  the  events  recorded  in  certain 
tomes,  facetiously  called  history, 
d  'l  actually  occur;  but  we  confess, 
when  we  reflect  seriously  upon  the 
subject,  we  are  disbelievers  in  his- 
tory tJtogether.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
called  the  historians  his  *'  liars;  "  at 
least  so  it  is  related  in  the  histories 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  is  there- 
fore  most  probably  a  lie.  Yet,  as 
there  are  many  who  are  desirous  of 
excelling  in  this  useless  and,  indeed, 
dishonest  species  of  composition, 
we  have  drawn  up  a  few  rules  for 
their  guidance,  by  their  attention  to 
which,  Hume  and  Gibbon  will  be- 
come  a  couple  of  very  much  neglect- 
ed old  gentlemen.  History,  as  a 
composition,  may  be  divided  into 
two  schools :  the  narrative  and  the 
reflective.  In  narraUve  are  compre- 
hended descriptions,  manners,  inci- 
dents, and  all  oUier  things  which  are 
external ;  but  your  true  historian  is 
not  satisfied  with  this,  but  positively 
and  dogmatically  lays  down  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  fancies,  princi- 
ples, likings,  and  dislikings  ofPepin 
of  France  or  Prester  John,  and  la 
▼ery  much  enraged  with  either  of 
thoae  bidividualsi  if  he  does  any 


thing  that  may  appear  contrary  to 
the  view  he  has  given  of  his  charac- 
ter and  disposition.  With  regard 
then  to  the  narrative  or  descriptive 
parts  of  your  history,  we  lay  it  down 
as  a  rule,  that  you  are  at  perfect  li- 
berty to  give  any  description  you 
please;  but  as  fancy  in  those  mat- 
ters is  not  so  sure  a  guide  as  reality, 
you  are  to  draw  your  description  of 
ancient  cities  from  your  post  town; 
only  changing  the  town- hall  into  the 
amphitheatre,  and  the  lock-up-house 
into  the  castellum  or  citadel.  With 
a  slight  change  the  mayor  may  do 
very  well  for  the  prsetor;  and  the 
colonel  of  the  militia,  who  probably 
has  a  park  a  few  miles  n-om  the 
town,  will  furnish  you,  without  the 
slightest  alteration,  with  the  tribune 
or  qusestor.  Your  castles  are  to  be 
described  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  wind.  The  eastern  wall 
must  upon  no  account  be  placed 
fronthsg  the  souUi;  but  a  due  re- 
gard must,  in  all  cases,  be  exhibited 
to  the  keeping  of  your  picture.  For 
this  purpose  you  had  better  have  a 
square  piece  of  paper,  marked  with 
the  cardinal  points,  and  keep  it  con- 
stantly before  you,  till  you  have 
either  demolished  your  castle,  or 
raised  the  siege.  As  to  your  pei^ 
sonal  portraits— for  we  have  remark- 
ed that  people  have  a  wonderful 
delight  in  being  told  what  sort  of  a 
looking  man  any  hero  was — ^you  are 
a^n  at  perfect  liberty  to  choose 
any  model  for  him  you  like.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  we  would  ad- 
vise the  historian  to  have  no  emperor 
without  a  Roman  nose,  and  no  suc- 
cessful commander  under  six  feet 
high.  Your  defeated  people  you  can 
paint  as  ugly  or  as  littleas  you  please. 
For  your  tyrants,  go  to  the  parish 
beadle.  The  other  branch  of  histo- 
ry—namely, the  reflective—is  ra- 
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ther  more  difficult,  ss  any  one  will 
perceive  at  a  glance,  that  it  it  not  so 
easy  to  see  a  man's  meaning — if  he 
has  a  meaning — as  to  see  his  nose— 
If  he  has  a  nose;  and  accordingly 
that  it  is  a  much  more  trying  task  to 
describe  the  one  than  the  other. 
Yet  even  the  difficulty,  or  we  may 
say  the  impossibility,  of  doing  this, 
has  rendered  it,  in  the  hands  of  a 
clever  and  unblushing  "Assertor/* 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  ease.  As  by 
a  fiction  of  the  law  all  men  are  con- 
sidered innocent  till  they  are  proved 
guilty,  so,  by  the  complaisance  of 
the  reading  public,  eyery  statement 
of  a  historian  is  considered  true  till 
it  is  proved  to  be  false.  We  should 
like  to  see  the  man  that  would  prove 
a  negative,  in  contradiction  to  our 
sober  and  authoritative  statement. 
How  are  they  to  prove  that  Queen 
Elisabeth  was  not  privately  married 
to  the  great  Lord  Burleigh?  We 
advance  the  fact  '*  In  this  year  her 
Grace  bestowed  her  hand  on  her 
faithful  minister  Cecil.  The  cere- 
mony was  strictly  private.  The  wit- 
nesses were  sworn  to  secrecy;  and 
Dr  Howley,  afterwards  translated  to 
Lambeth,  has  never  alluded  to  the 
occurrence."  Now  we  should  be 
delighted  to  behold  the  prodigy  of 
lo^c  who  would  controvert  this. 
How  could  he  prove  the  non-exist- 
ence of  the^act  ?  He  would  per- 
haps mention  the  silence  of  contem- 
porary authors.  How  were  they  to 
know  any  thing  about  it,  when  we 
have  stated  that  the  ceremony  was 
strictly  private;  that  the  witnesses 
were  sworn  to  secrecy;  and  that 
the  archbishop  who  officiated  at  the 
marriage  never  mentioned  the  oc- 
currence. The  more  the  caviller 
proves  the  want  of  proof,  the  more 
strongly  he  corroborates  the  asser- 
tion in  the  text  With  a  self-willed 
queen— who  was  a  considerable  bit 
of  a  tyrant  in  her  way — ^with  Cecil, 
the  other  party  interested  in  the 
concealment,  wielding  the  whole 
patronage  and  power  ot  the  govern- 
ment—it  is  not  very  likely  that  any 
of  the  fritnesses  would  have  been 


liardy  enough  to  risk  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Queen  or  her  husband  by 
hinting  at  this  tremendous  secret. 
But  besides  being  almost  completely 
established  by  the  fact  of  its  never 
having  been  mentioned,  much  leas 
denied,  till  the  present  time,  we  re- 
quire some  incident  of  this  sort  to 
account  for  the  otherwise  inexplica- 
ble behaviour  of  the  Queen.  Why 
did  she  flirt  with  so  many  of  her 
own  courtiers?  With  Philip  of 
Spain?  with  the  young  French 
Prince  ?  Solely  to  astonish  old  Bur- 
leigh. And  having  thus  established 
the  fact  of  the  marriage,  you  may 
now  describe  the  ceremony  as  par- 
ticularly as  you  like.  Dress  her 
according  to  her  picture  in  the  fron- 
tispiece to  the  fifth  volume  of  Hume ; 
and  the  bridegroom  as  you  see  him 
represented  by  the  inimitable  Mac- 
kay  in  the  afterpiece  of  the  Critic 
Don*t  let  us  off  for  a  single  curl  of 
his  wig.  Be  particular  al>out  his 
breeches ;  and  tell  us  about  the  gar- 
ter he  wears  on  his  knee  as  a  Icnight 
of  the  order  of  St  Vladimir,  institut- 
ed by  Alexander  of  Russia,  in  the 
year  1817.  People  will  perhaps  say 
this  is  an  anachronism.  But  in  the 
second  edition  you  may  mention  in 
a  note,  that  you  derived  your  infor- 
mation from  the  best  authorities; 
and  that  those  who  are  not  partial  to 
anachronisms  had  better  leave  them 
alone.  In  history  there  Is  nothing 
like  being  determined. 

But  the  easiest  plan  will  be  to 
illustrate  these  remarks  by  insert- 
ing a  chapter  from  our  History  of 
England,  which  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished in  sixteen  octavo  volumes; 
half  the  subscription  to  be  paid  in 
advance.  It  will  be  observed,  tliat 
in  many  places  we  advance  atate- 
ments  which  in  any  other  species  of 
composition  would  appear  a  little 
contradictory;  but  in  history  things 
of  that  sort  are  to  be  expected,  and 
indeed  give  an  astonishing  appear- 
ance of  accuracy  to  your  narrsUve, 
as  it  shows  that  you  have  conaulted 
a  great  many  conflicting  authorities, 
and  taken  a  hint  or  two  from  each. 


TRB  BATTLH  OP  BOSWORTH. 


But  the  reign  of  this  admirable,  whom  the  hopes  of  tto  aallon  re* 

Just,  and  tyrannical  monster  was  posed,  now  spread  universal  dismay 

now  drawing  to  a  desired  and  hated  Dy  the  feara  of  his  aocoeasi      His 

dose.     The  Eari  of  RkshnHmd,  in  troops  were  Isw  and 
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Their  diicipline  Wfts  streiiffthened 
by  the  length  of  time  he  had  taken 
to  make  his  preparationa,  and  their 
soldierlike  appearance  was  truly  as« 
tonishingi  when  one  considered  that 
they  had  not  had  a  single  day  alloir<i 
ed  them  for  preparation.  With  this 
tumultuous  and  unruly  but  weH-se*' 
lected  and  orderly  army,  he  adran- 
ced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bos* 
worth,  a  town  in  Leicestershire* 
The  town  was  jdivided  into  sereral 
streets,  diverging  to  the  east  and 
west.  On  the  north  lay  the  country 
in  that  direction,  and  the  fields  at 
the  opposite  extremity  were  to  the 
south  of  the  antagonist  region.  The 
rural  domains  in  this  Ticinity  were 
to  be  the  arena  of  a  tremendous 
conflict.  Richard  the  Third,  whose 
indomitable  courage  and  shameful 
cowardice  have  never  been  doubted, 
made  a  vigorous  display  of  his  pe- 
culiar disposition  on  this  remarkable 
occasion.  His  forces  had  approach^ 
ed  almost  within  sight  of  the  enemy, 
and  his  mind  was  accordingly  pos* 
sessed  with  the  mingled  feelings  of 
fear  and  hope.  Stratagem  was  re- 
sorted to  In  order  to  secure  the  vie* 
tory.  By  the  strangest  oversight  of 
ail  previous  authorities,  one  of  the 
most  cunning  inventions  of  warfare 
has  hitherto  past  unnoticed.  We 
shall  now  vindicate  the  memory  of 
that  illustrious  general  from  the  ca« 
vils  which  have  been  so  liberally 
poured  on  him  by  the  partisans  of  his 
Successful  rival ;  and  at  the  same 
time  establish  his  claim  to  one  of 
the  boldest  and  most  original  de^ 
signs  that  ever  have  been  entertain* 
ed  in  the  science  of  military  art« 
Richmond,  as  we  have  aaid,  had 
*  stationed  his  army  in  the  campaign 
country,  which  would  have  beeti  in 
danger  of  being  commanded  from 
the  rishig  ground  In  the  vielnity>  if 
it  had  not  oeen  all  one  level  plain. 
This  at  once  showed  a  want  of  mili- 
tary skill,  and  the  eagle  eye  of  Rich' 
ard^  detecting  his  mistake  in  a  mo* 
ment,  looked  anxiously  round  for 
some  eminence  to  seise  on,  but  uti- 
fortunately  the  extreme  evenness  of 
the  country,  and  the  total  absence 
of  the  smallest  elevation,  made  this 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  As  this, 
therefore,  was  rendered  Impossible^ 
his  active  mind  at  once  formed  the 
design  of  submerging  the  enemy, 
and  thue  engaging  the  very  elements 


on  his  side.  The  sight  of  a  consi- 
derable number  of  mills  In  full  oc- 
cupation at  once  suggested  to  hint 
the  possibility  of  diverting  their 
streams  into  the  camp  of  the  ene* 
my;  and  accordingly  he  called  a 
council  of  his  officers  togetheri  and 
giving  each  of  them  positive  orders 
to  send  all  the  smiths  and  armourers 
belonging  to  his  army,  to  erect 
sluices  and  embaiikments  on  the  dif- 
ferent streams,  he  was  in  full  ex^ 
pectation  of  exterminating  his  OfM 
ponents  without  so  much  as  drawing 
a  sword.  Full  of  these  joyous  an^ 
ticipations,  he  retired  to  a  comfort* 
able  inn  and  postinghouse  on  the 
roadside,  called  the  Waterloo  Arms^ 
and  beguiled  the  time  and  his  ko* 
xious  thoughts  by  reading  the  Morn- 
ing Post.  But  tiring  even  of  elo- 
quent parliamentary  debates  Iti  a 
situation  of  so  itiuch  personal  ex- 
citement, it  is  related  that  he  refused 
the  kind  offices  of  the  chambermaid^ 
who  offered  to  light  him  to  bed,  and 
Walked  forth  to  inspect  the  opera* 
tions  of  his  forces.  Shakspearoi 
whose  historical  plays  are  rich  re^ 
positories  of  facts  and  feelings,  In^ 
forms  us  of  the  sentiments  which 
filled  his  bosom  on  this  momentous 
occasion.  He  directed  his  course 
to  his  camp.  Here  In  the  stillness 
of  the  night  he  hears  the  neighing  of 
the  steeas  impatient  for  the  battle 
or  their  oats ;  and  among  the  noises 
which  saluted  his  ear  is  enumerated 
that  particular  sound  which  ought 
for  ever  to  have  preserved  his  fame ; 
and  would  undoubtedly  have  done 
so,  had  it  not  been  for  ati  unfortu- 
nate typographical  mistake.  The 
dramatic  historian  meant  td  inform 
us  that  he  heard  the  clank  of  the 
smith!'  and  armourers'  hammers 
busy  "  closing  rivers  up."  But  the 
error  of  the  press  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  has  metamorphosed 
this  brilliant  master-thought  of  the 
strategist  with  **  closing  rivets  up^ " 
or,  in  simple  language^  repairing  the 
dilapidations  of  their  breastplates 
and  helmets.  This  is  surely  a  most 
indefensible  readinpf.  No  account 
Is  given  of  any  previous  engagement 
in  which  the  damages  could  have 
been  Inflicted  on  the  armour  of  hie 
trcNips;  while,  on  the  other  hand^ 
we^  ourselves  have  made  the  most 
distinct  and  dear  mention  of  the 
«< rivers"  which  it  was  evidently hlo 
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purpose  to  *' close  up."  By  what 
means  this  stratagem,  worthy  of 
Hannibal  or  General  Jackson,  failed 
of  merited  success,  we  have  no  pre- 
cise information;  but  as  this  oc- 
curred in  the  heat  of  summer,  when 
the  streams  of  Leicestershire  are 
invariably  dried  up,  we  are  left  in 
no  uncertainty  whatever  that  the 
failure  was  entirely  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  water*  Reduced  now  to 
the  ordinary  weapons  of  warfare, 
Richard  for  a  short  period  gave  way 
to  despondency.  The  approaching 
battle  was  to  him  of  tremendous  im- 
portance, for  on  its  arbitrement  he 
had  wagered  a  crown.  His  rival, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  no  less  busy 
in  making  preparations  for  the  final 
trial.  By  fits  and  starts  he  was  en- 
thusiastically firm  in  his  cause,  and 
resolute  to  remain  by  the  standard ; 
and  then,  shortly  after,  he  would  go 
entirely  over  to  the  other  side,  and 
entertdn  a  momentary  intention  of 
trusting  to  the  kind  ofiices  of  a  Morn- 
ing Hendd.  Pride,  ho  we  ver,  deterred 
him  from  the  latter  alternative,  and 
he  rose  with  the  dawn,  determined  to 
fight  to  the  last  By  seven  in  the 
morning  the  armies  were  drawn  up 
in  the  follow  in|^  order  .«-To  the  west 
of  the  army  oiRichard  appeared  the 
Lumber  Troop  of  London,  com- 
manded  by  Sir  Claudius  Hunter,  on 
a  white  horse  of  the  largest  size, 
though  unfortunately  blind,  and  lame 
of  the  near  fore- leg.  A  regiment  of 
the  Middlesex  Fencibles  occupied 
the  south-east  flanks,  supported  to 
the  north  by  a  strong:  detachment  of 
the  New  Police.  Richard  himself 
was  in  the  centre  of  his  forces, 
mounted  on  a  Welsh  pony,  about 
twelve  hands  high,  but  of  most  as- 
tonishing paces,  especially  at  the 
trot 

Richmond,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
being  celebrated  as  an  equestrian, 
drove  up  and  down  the  road  which 
bordered  on  the  field  of  battle  in  his 
gig.  His  troops,  however,  made  a 
most  imposing  display.  The  centre 
was  hela  by  the  Edinburgh  Archers, 
an  immense  body  of  upwards  of 
thirty  men,  flanked  to  the  north- 
west by  the  Dalmahoy  troop  of 
horse.  A  barrel,  with  the  bung  ex- 
tracted, was  emblazoned  on  iheir 
colours,  with  a  motto  in  the  Gsellc, 

•'  SOOR  DOOK," 

engrayed  under  it  in  letters  of  gold. 
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A  bagpiper,  in  the  magnificent  garb 
of  his  country,  blew  inspiring  strains 
over  the  whole  field,  and  ndsed  the 
courage  of  the  men  to  an  extrava- 
gant pitch,  besides  frightening  seve- 
ral or  the  horses.  An  awful  pause 
occurred  just  .before  the  melee 
began. 

But  when  the  signal  was  given  to 
engage,  prodigies  of  valour  were 
performed  on  either  side.  Here 
might  be  seen  an  indomitable  lumber 
trooper  engaged  hand  to  hand  with 
a  horseman  of  Dalmahoy ;  here  their 
respective  chargers  might  be  per* 
ceived,  astonished  and  terrified  with 
the  activity  of  their  own  actions,  kick- 
ing and  plunging  till  the  combatants 
rolled  off  upon  the  ground.  And 
even  this  was  found  in  many  in- 
stances insufficient  to  put  an  end  to 
their  struggles,  and  the  fury  of  the 
combatants  was  only  put  a  stop  to 
by  the  vigour  of  the  New  Police.  In 
the  mean  time,  all  eyes  were  turned 
to  the  two  principals  in  thi»  tremen- 
dous battle.  Richard,  whose  pony 
was  profoundly  deaf,  maliciously  di- 
rected his  course  through  a  hole  in 
the  hedge  near  which  Richmond 
was  driving  in  his  gig,  and  dis- 
charged his  pistol  just  over  his 
horse's  ear.  The  animal,  terrified 
at  the  suddenness  of  the  sound, 
started  off,  full  gallop,  to  the  immi- 
nent hazard  of  Uie  driver's  life,  and 
was  only  stopt  at  the  turnpike  gate, 
after  having  traversed  a  space  of 
upwards  of  half  a  mile.  Richmond, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  clambered 
over  the  back  of  his  vehicle,  and  es- 
caped with  only  a  slight  bruise  of 
his  leg,  and  a  large  hole  in  the  knee 
of  his  pantaloons.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  Richard  rode  triumph-  ' 
antly  back  to  where  the  battle  was 
still  raging;  but  unfortunately  his 
pony,  though  so  deaf  as  to  stand 
unmoved  when  he  discharged  his 
pistol,  was  so  perfect  in  its  powers 
of  vision,  that  it  shied  on  seeing  the 
standard  of  the  northern  horsemen. 
The  King  lost  his  balance,  and  after 
clinging  for  some  time  to  the  mane, 
and  sticking  his  foot  farther  into  the 
stirrup,  he  was  fairly  thrown  to  the 
ground,  and  trampled  on  by  one  of 
the  lumber  troopers,  who  had  al»o 
been  dismounted,  and  was  pursued 
by  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  Archers. 
His  weight  was  tremendous,  he  be- 
ing upwards  of  twenty  stone,  and 
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the  UDfortanate  monarch  never  spoke  presented  of  this  extraordinary  man. 
after  the  accident.  In  the  mSlee  All  the  extant  authorities  have  been 
which  afterwards  occttrred,  he  was  ransacked,  and  an  extract  or  two 
trodden  on  by  both  parties,  and  made  alternately  from  each.  It  is 
when  the  battle  was  decided,  it  was  decided,  on  the  clearest  evidence,  by 
even  difficult  to  identify  his  body  these  authorities,  that  he  was  inno- 
with  sufficient  certainty  to  satisfy  cent  of  the  murder  of  the  youthful 
the  coroner's  jury,  which  was  sum-  princes  in  the  Tower,  whom,  it 
moned  in  the  course  of  the  follow-  would  be  ridiculous  to  doubt,  he 
log  day.  Their  verdict,  however,  murdered  without  remorse.  So  that, 
was.  Killed  by  a  chance  medley,  in  summing  up  his  character,  we 
with  a  deodand  of  twenty  shillings  have  no  option  left  but  to  declare, 
on  the  lumber  trooper's  boot.  that  we  rejoice  very  much  we  have 
Thus  perished  Richard  Plantage-  got  him  fairly  killed  at  BosworUi. 
net,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  fuloess  Richard  was  twice  married,  but 
of  his  fame,  a  monarch  of  the  most  died  without  a  family.  He  was  a 
benign  and  bloodthirsty  disposition  munificent  patron  of  the  arts  and 
that  ever  disgraced  or  glorified  the  sciences,  and  particularly  fond  of 
throne  of  a  free  klngoom.  In  his  beef- steaks  and  porter.  Richmond, 
reign  the  ruin  of  the  country  was  on  the  other  hand,  was  attached, 
consummated,  and  the  wealth  and  probably  from  the  prejudices  of  his 
credit  of  the  kingdom  astonishingly  French  education,  to  roast  veal  and 
increased.  In  foreign  countries  he  claret  Before  proceeding  to  the 
was  honoured  and  despised ;  the  succeeding  reign,  we  shall  institute 
laws,  during  his  authority,  were  im-  a  parallel  between  these  two  occu- 
proved  and  deteriorated ;  and  alto-  piers  of  the  English  throne, 
gether,  it  may  be  said  of  Richard,  Richard  was  the  third  of  his  name 
as  has  been  observed  of  almost  who  swayed  the  sceptre, — Rich- 
every  sovereign  of  ancient  and  mo*  mond  was  the  seventh  Henry  who 
dem  times,  Uiat  he  was  the  most  directed  the  energies  of  his  country, 
estimable  and  abominable  individual  Both  having  ''  Rich"  for  the  initial 
inthecircuitofhisdominions.Inper*  syllable  of  their  names,  both  also 
son,  Richard  was  considerably  above  had  "  d  "  for  the  concluding  letter. 
the  middle  size,  being  nearly  seven  Richard  had  age  upon  his  side, — his 
feet  high.  On  this  account  he  was  rival  had  youth  on  his.  One  had 
commonly  called  the  King's  High-  already  tasted  the  sweets  of  sove- 
neaa.  His  face  was  liable  to  an  ery-  reign  power,  the  other  anxiously 
alpelatous  eruption,  called  in  vulgar  desired  to  obtain  them.  If  Richard 
language,  the  rose ;  and  the  redness  fell  from  his  horse  in  the  battle  that 
of  bia  countenance  was  used  as  a  decided  his  fate, — Richmond  igno- 
term  of  reproach,  as  contrasted  with  roiniously  saved  himself  by  clamber- 
the  sallow  whiteness  of  the  com-  ing  over  his  gig.  If  one  endangered 
plexion  of  his  rival.  Hence  the  his  life  by  his  quadruped  being  ter* 
plirase  of  the  Two  Roses,  the  white  rified  at  a  pistol, — the  other  lost  his 
and  red;  and  this  battle  ir ever  me-  by  his  pony  shying  at  an  ensign, 
morable  as  having  put  an  end  to  the  Both  kings,  both  m  command  of 
civil  wars  which  so  long  devastated  armies,  both  contending  for  the  em- 
England  under  those  floral  appella-  piry  of  the  noblest  kingdom  in  the 
tions.  A  man  thus  so  tall,  and  emi-  world ; — one  lost  his  life  in  an  en* 
nently  graceful  in  his  form  and  deavour  to  defend  his  possessions, 
movements,  had  but  one  drawback  the  other  risked  his  in  an  attempt  to 
to  the  pf  rfection  of  his  make  and  vidicate  his  right  If  to  Richard  may 
figure.  He  had  a  prodigious  hump  be  awarded  the  character  of  a  brave 
on  one  shoulder,  a  limp  in  one  of  general,  to  Richmond  must  be  given 
his  legs,  and  a  withered  arm.  In  the  loftier  praise  of  being  a  success- 
addition  to  this,  he  was  almost  a  ful  one.  Of  both  it  may  be  said, 
dwarf  In  the  smallneaa  of  his  pro-  that  till  death  put  an  end  to  their 
portions,  not  being  much  above  half  existence,  they  were  in  possession 
the  average  standard  of  the  human  of  life ;  and  of  neither  can  it  be  re« 
height  It  will  be  observed,  that  marked,  that  they  survived  the 
the  most  scrapulous  impartiality  has  period  of  their  demise. 
been  presenred  in  the  account  here 
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Chapter  I. 


Put  airay  temptation  from  the 
heart,  eyes,  ears,  and  fingert  of  Job 
Pippins,  and  behold  in  htm  a  model 
of  ■elf'government.  *  Bora  an  £«qui* 
maux,  we  can  answer  for  him,  he 
bad  never  yearned  for  grape-juice*^ 
blind,  carnal  beauty  had  never  be« 
trayed  him— deaf,  he  had  given  no 
ear  to  bland  seductions— rich  aa  a 
nabob,  we  are  convinced  ho  had 
never  picked  a  pocicet  Superficial 
thinkers  may  call  this  negative  good* 
ness.  Very  well.  Will  they,  at  the 
same  time,  tell  us  how  much  cha* 
racter  in  this  world  of  contradiction 
is  made  up  of  mere  negatives? 
Consult  those  everlasting  lights,  the 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers*  Are 
not  certain  bipeds  therein  immorta* 
llzed  for  not  going  upon  all  fours  ? 
Timbrels  sounded  before  decent 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  only  because 
they  are  neither  ogresses  nor  ogres  ? 
A  duke  runs  into  a  farm-house  from 
a  pelting  shower;  warming  his  toes 
at  the  hearth,  he*-yes— be  "  talks 
familiarly"  with  his  rural  host  1  At 
this  the  historian  flourishes  his  pen 
in*a  convulsion  of  delight.  Was  ever 
such  condescension-— such  startling 
affability?  Of  course,  it  was  ex« 
pected  that  the  distinguished  visitor 
would  command  the  baby  at  the 
breast  to  be  carefully  washed,  and 
straightway  served  up  to  him  In  cut- 
lets I  A  gentleman  **  behaves  hlni* 
self  as  such,"  and  therefore  let  us 
sing  to  him  a  carol  of  thanksgiving. 
And  shall  gentlemen  onhr  have  their 
negatives  gilt  with  refined  gold? 
Shall  the  great'  family  of  Pippins 
have  no  leaf  to  cover  their  naked* 
ness?  Shall  there  be  no  voice  to 
plead  for — to  extenuate— io—*-< 

Here,  Jenny,  take  away  this  foul 
black  ink,  vile  eompottnd  of  gall  and 
acid,and  bring  us  a  honeycomb*  And, 
Jenny,  dear,  relieve  us  of  this  last 
small  handiwork  of  old  Muldber 
(that  he  who  wrought  mail  for 
Achilles  should  now  rub  pens  for 
stock^brokers  I)  and  give  us  a  fea* 
tber,  dropt  from  the  wing  of  your 
pet  ring-dove.  9o;  we  are  in  a 
charitable  mood }  our  heart  ep«nSi«M 
our  sympathies  beghi  to  flow.    We 


will  indite  the  apologetie  history  of 
Job  Pippins.  Yes ;  it  shall  be  to  us 
a  labour  of  love  to  turn  ebony  into 
ivory* 

At  one-and.twenty,  Job  Pippins, 
being  bis  own  master,  had  little  re- 
straint to  complain  of.  In  truth,  no 
mortal  could  be  more  indulgent  to — 
himself;  no  man  more  readily  for- 
give, more  speedily  forget,  the  faults 
and  follies  of  his  own  flesh.  Sorry 
are  we  to  say,  the  benevolent  ex* 
ample  was  entirely  lost  upon  the 
world  about  him.  The  first  impor* 
tant  incident  of  Job's  life  will  show 
how,  in  the  very  fulness  of  his 
hopes,  he  was  driven  from  his  native 
town,  slander,  like  a  mortal  snake, 
hissing  at  his  exiled  heels.  At  once 
to  begin  our  domestic  trsgedy. 

Sir  Seipio  Mannikin  was  the  pearl 
of  men.  The  purity  of  three  maiden 
aunts  was  incarnated  in  a  mascu- 
line tabernacle.  Yes — in  Sir  Scipio 
a  leash  of  spinsters  lived  again. 
Should  sceptics  doubt,  let  them  read 
the  printed  wisdom  of  Mannikin  at 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  acknowledge 
the  metempsychosis.  Briefly ;  the 
only  remarxable  difference  between 
the  knight  and  any  of  the  three  Im- 
maculate maidens  may  be  defined 
in  one  short  word— shaving.  Happy 
bad  it  been  for  Job  had  Sir  Seipio 
shared  in  the  same  contempt  of  the 
operatioa  with  his  lamented  femaki 
relations  I 

Profoundly  certain  are  we  of  the 
happiness-^the  calm,  the  coadplete 
joy  of  the  young  Lady  Scipio  IfaiH 
nikin.  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 
Thirty  years  younger  than  her  hue* 
band,  she  could  gather,  in  the  spring 
df  life,  the  golden  fruits  of  autumn. 
Was  she  too  vivacious  — her  wild 
sallies  were  checked  and  guided  by 
the  hand  of  experience;  was  her 
heart  ever  and  anon  about  to  run 
from  her  mouth— »a  look  from  Sir 
Scipio  would  freeze  it  at  her  lip. 
Did  she  talk  idly  of  the  beauties  of 
this  world,  her  moralising  spouse 
would  convince  her  that,  saving  his 
own  estate  and  bis  own  person,  the 
whole  esrtli  was  but  one  largei  dung* 
kill,  and  tlia  n«  aad  woDMB  wreicE* 
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ed  worms  that  bred  In  it  Thus 
mated,  we  hear  the  silver  voices  of 
our  female  readers  crjr,  **  Happy, 
happy  Lady  Mannikln  I " 

We  are  convinced  that  It  was  only 
a  combination  of  the  rarest  accidents 
tiEiat  filled  the  house  of  Sir  Scipio 
with  the  choicest  of  all  things ;  his 
very  door-posts,  if  we  may  use  the 
figure,  were  greased  with  the  fat  of 
the  land.  He  had  the  l>est  cook— 
the  rarest  wines— the  handsomest 
horses — the  most  superb  wife  I  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  know  this :  it  is  a 
consolation  to  all  who,  like  ourselves, 
look  curiously  into  the  hearts  of 
men,  to  find  the  temperate  and  the 
unworldly  thus  appointed — to  see 
them  thus  providentially  rewarded. 
You  will  hear  a  good,  lowly  crea- 
ture sing  the  praises  of  pure  water 
— call  itithe  wine  of  Adam  when  he 
walked  in  Paradise— when,  some- 
how, fate  has  bestowed  upon  the 
eulogist  the  finest  Burgundy.  He 
declares  himself  contented  with  a 
erust— although  a  beneficent  fairy 
has  huDg  a  fat  haunch  or  two  in  his 
larder*  And  then,  for  woman,  he 
asks— what  is  all  beauty  but  skin- 
deep  ?  Behold  the  lawful  l>edfellow 
of  the  querist;  why,  destiny  has  tied 
to  him  an  angel — a  perfect  angel, 
save  that,  for  a  time,  she  has  laid 
aside  her  wings.  Our  heart  thumps, 
our  blood  glows,  when  we  find  the 
lowly  thus  recompensed.  Yes ;  it  is 
delightful  to  see  those  humble  folk, 
who  tune  their  tongues  to  the  honour 
of  dry  bread  and  water,  compelled, 
by  the  gentle  force  of  fortune,  to 
chew  venison  and  swallow  claret! 

'*  A  steady,  respectable  young 
man?'  asked  Sir  Scipio  with  a 
searching  look. 

«*  They  say,  Sir  Scipio,  the  lightest 
band  in  the  county." 

•<  A  lad  of  morality  ?  "— 

**  He  skims  a  beard  off  like  froth." 

**  A  dutiful  son,  and  a  peaceful 
neighboar  ?  " 

**  Lady  Bag  says  ha  dresses  hair 
like  any  mermaid." 

**  He  may  come." 

And  Job  Pippins  was  straightway 
aaranMMied  to  shave  Sir  Scipio  Man- 
Bikini  Job  crossed  the  thre^old, 
aod  the  Uartt  of  Mamikbi  Hall  gave 


a  feeble  wail.  However,  weeks 
passed  on,  and  Job  reaped  new  lau- 
rels with  Sir  Scipio^s  beard.  His 
hand  swept  softly  as  the  sweet 
south  along  the  stubbled  chin,  and 
played  like  any  butterfly  about  a 
peruque.  That  consummate  genius 
should  ever  lack  self-government  I 

A  domestic  accident  occurred  at 
this  time  to  Lady  Scipio— she  sud- 
denly lost  her  maid.  The  girl  bad 
been  found  guilty  of  receiving  a 
valentine,  *'  a  filthy  thing,"  in  the 
words  of  the  knight,  "  with  two 
hearts  on  one  arrow,  a  couple  of 
disgusting  pigeons  at  the  top,  and 
loathsome  love- verses  at  the  bottom. 
A  person  who  could  receive  such 
things  was  not  fit  to  be  about  Lady 
Scipio."  Kitty  White— to  the  regret 
of  her  mistress — was  thrust  from 
Mannikin  Hall.  And  what  is  most 
extraordinary,  the  poor  girl— albeit 
her  suspicions  fell  upon  two  or  three 
—could  not,  to  her  dying  day,  pre- 
cisely determine  who  had  ruined 
her. 

Indignant  virtue  Is  ever  heedless 
of  worldly  consequences;  otherwise 
had  Sir  Scipio  retained  the  delin- 
quent for  at  least  another  day.  Kitty 
was  wont  to  raise  to  herself  a  crown 
of  glory  in  the  hair  of  her  mistress, 
which  she  displayed  with  a  taste 
only  second  to  the  superb  Pippins 
himself.  Now  it  so  happened,  that 
the  day  following  the  departure  of 
the  wanton  maid  was  appointed  by 
Sir  Scipio  for  a  solemn  festival  to  the 
stomachs  of  the  heads  of  the  neigh- 
bouring clergy ;  for  a  week  past  two 
turtles,  in  the  kitchen  of  the  knight, 
bad  lain  upon  their  backs,  resigned- 
ly awaiting  the  destroyer.  Out  of 
pure  respect  to  his  goesta.  Sir  Scipio 
wished  his  lady  to  appear  in  all  her 
brightness.  It  was  provoking  that 
the  guilt  of  Kitty  had  not  remained 
unknown  until  after  the  feast.  There 
was  no  remedy ;  for  once,  at  most, 
the  tresses  of  Lady  Scipio  must  fall 
into  a  masculine  hand.  Yes;  Job 
Pippins— (again  the  lares  squeaked 
and  shuddered)— must  dress  the  liair 
of  Lady  Mannikin  t 

Now  in  those  daya  ladies  wore 
powder. 
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Chapter  IL 

We  now  approach  the  fall  of  Job.  beheld  Ladf  Scipio  and  the  barber. 

We  have  deferred  as  long  as  possible  you  would  have  thought  that  Diana 

his  ignominy — accident,  we  should  had  at  a  word  called  from  a  block 

say — but  it  is  in  vain  further  to  de-  of  marble  the  bloodless  image  of 

lay ;  and  so,  we  at  once  produce  this  filthy  man,  to  dress  her  ffolden  hair 

Tarquin  with   a   razor.    Compose  — a  senseless  statue,  made  and  ani«« 

yourselves,   dear   ladies,   but — but  mated  for  the  nonce, 

enter  Job  Pippins  I  **  Mr  Springe,"  said  a  servant,  half 

**  Upon  my  faith,  a  very  handsome  opening  the  door, 

young  man — a  most  genteel  youth  I  "  ril— yes — I'll  come  to  him,'*  an- 

There  is  a  delicious  wickedness  in  swered  Sir  Scipio,  and  he  quitted  the 

his  face — ha ! — the  rogue  has  an  eye  library.   As  he  left  it  the  sun,  which 

like  a  hawk.    A  very  proper  young  until  that  moment  had  thrown  a  blaze 

fellow!"  of  light  upon  the  Mannikin  arms 

But,  madam,  you  forget — we  call-  emblazoned  in  the  windows,  with- 

ed  him  a — a — Tarquin  I  drew  its  glorious  beam. 

**  No  doubt,  sir — no  doubt.    A  Already  did  Job  approach  the  ter« 

very  charming  young  man."  mination  of  his  trials ;  already  was 

(Now  we  really  did  think  that  our  he  within  a  moment  of  deliverance, 

maiden  aunt  knew  at  least  the  heads  when  the  enemy  of  man  made  him 

of  Roman  history.    To  be  sure,  she  his  own.    The  locks  of  Lady  Scipio 

is  at  times  a  little  deaf.    Thus,  when  were  duly  curled — and  bound—* 

we  pronounced — Tarquin,  she  may  and  placed — already  was  her  head  a 

have  thought  we  said-— Adonis.)  thing  for  Phidias,  when  the  last  in- 

**  A  perfect  figure  —  neither  too  effable  grace  was  to  be  showered 

tall,nor  too  short,"  says  the  Dowager  upon   it — when    the   **  new   fallen 

Lady  Maudllncourt,  looking  at  Job  snow"  of  the  powder-puff  was  to 

with  the  eye  of  a  drill  serjeant;  descend,  like  odours  shaken  from 

"  erect  as  a  staff,  and  elastic  as  a  the  wings  of  thousand  little  loves, 

cane."    And  the  judgment  of  the  Lady  Scipio  held  her  mask  to  her 

dowager  has  passed  into  a  proverb :  face,   and   Job    Pippins    took   the 

no  woman  was  ever  so  celebrated  powder-puff  in  his  hand  I 

for  the  legs  of  her  footmen.  Job  walked  twice  or  thrice  around 

Behold  Job  in  the  library  of  Sir  Ker  ladyship  and  trembled.  He  tried 

Scipio,  who  had  somewhat  fantasti-  to  puff,  but  his  unsteady  hand,  in 

cally  determined  that  his  lady  should  fitful  gusts,  sent  forth  the  powder 

receive  our  hero  in  that  ark  of  learn-  above,  below,  about,  but  not  upon 

ing,  the  husband  himself  sitting  leer-  the  head.    Job  re-addressed  himself 

iug  by.    The  tresses  of  Venus  were  sternly  to  his  purpose :  he  gave  a 

unbound,  and — oh,  character  I  and  "  hem  I "  calling  up  resolution  to  his 

oh,  daily  bread  I  But  let  us  not  anti-  .heart,  and    nerves  to   his   fingers, 

cipate.    Job,  with  steady  hand  and  Again,  like  a  lion  in  a  den,  he  made 

innocent  thoughts,  proceeded  in  his  a  circuit,  breathing  hard  for  virtuous 

task.    He  saw  that  Lady  Scipio  was  self-possession.    Never — never  was 

awfully  beautiful ;  and  a  feeling  of  barber  so  tempted  1    Be  the  reader 

reverence  pervaded  his  fingers  as  judge. 

they  moved  about  her  lovely  head.  We  said  Lady  Scipio  held  a  mask 

He  touched  her  hair  as  though  it  had  to  her  face ;  we  told  not  the  truth, 

been  her  heart-strings ;  and  here  and  It  is  most  certain  that  she  covered 

there  disposed  a  curl  at  her  neck,  as  her  forehead,^ eyes,  and  nose,  with  a 

though  he  laid  a  jewel  worth  a' mil-  little  black  vizard,   but  then — her 

lion  there.    Sir  Scipio  held  in  his  lips  I — her  lips  were  ripe,  red,  and 

hand  Boetius,  and  in  his  eye  Pippins,  naked  to  the  eye  as  the  lips  of  Eve. 

And  still  Job  lingered  at  his  task.  And  these,  pouting  apart,  and  breatb- 

and  still  he  felt  his  terrible  responsi-  ing  Araby  to  the  senses  of  Job,  they 

bility-  He  seemed  petrified  by  what  said,  in  their  delicious  ruddiness,  a 

the  historians  of  weddings  odl  the  thousand,  thousand  things  the  tongue 

novelty  of  his  situation.    To  have  could  never  utter.    And  then  the 
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e/es,  tbe  watchers  of  the  treasure, 
were  closed ;  the  fruit  seemed  every 
instant  to  grow  towards  the  hand, 
and  the  awful  dragons  were  asleep. 
Nevertheless,  Job  tried  to  puff. 

Han  of  flesh  can  do  no  more.  Ay, 
well  done.  Job ;  puff,  and  turn  thine 
eye  from  the  peril.  That's  right-*- 
look  at  the  bust  of  Seneca ;  banish 
the  weakness  crying  In  your  heart, 
by  the  force  of  lofty  thoughts.  Very 
good;  cast  another  glance  towards 
that  thin  folio  in  vellum.  That,  Job, 
is  "  Thomas  a  Kempis,"  a  capital 
tome  for  men  in  thy  condition.  Good 
again ;  let  thine  eye  shun  the  balmy 
evil,  and  feed  upon  **  the  whole  Duty 
of  Man.''  Ha,  Job!  now,  indeed, 
bast  thou  triumphed — now  art  thou 
safe  from  the  tempter.  Yes,  Job; 
puff— puff— but  keep  thine  eyeballs 
fixed  upon  Plato  I  What  a  god-like 
head,  eh.  Job  ?  What  strong — yet 
what  serenity  in  that  magnificent 
brow!  Yes;  Plato,  Job  — Plato 
is"— 

'*  Smack — Bma-a*ck — sma-a-a-a- 
ck!" 

Astounded  reader,  will  It  be  be- 
lieved—was ever  such  effrontery, 
such  hardihood  known  ?  We  have 
heard  of  robbery  beneath  the  gal- 
jows — of  pockets  picked  with  the 
fruk  of  picking  pockets  swinging  in 
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sigDt  of  the  new  thief— but  that  a 
man,  with  Plato  In  his  eye,  should 
commit  a  carnal  sin  with  his  lip  I 
Would  we  could  show  how  Job  Plp- 

Eins  kissed  Lady  Scipio  MannikinI 
^oes  the  reader  recollect  the  firstfour 
or  five  quick,  sharp,  splitting  notes  of 
the  blackbird,  pounced  upon  a  worm 
— shrieking,  whistling,  exulting,  hys- 
terical ?  No;  they  want  rapidity, 
intensity,  volume.  In  our  despair, 
we  must  even  put  up  with  the  words 
of  one  of  the  housemaids,  who,  albeit 
she  was  spared  a  sight  of  the  opera- 
tion, vowed  that  Job  "  tore  up  kisses 
by  the  very  roots  I "  We  fear,  too, 
that  the  description  of  the  maid  may 
be  thought  obscure;  however,  we 
hope,  as  men  of  gallaqtry,  we  know 
when  to  prefer  feminine  impressions 
to  our  own.  And  now,  gentle  reader, 
it  is  our  most  painful  duty  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  family  picture. 
The  last  kiss  is  doubtless  still  ringing 
in  your  ears,  and  the  roof-tree  of 
Mannikin  Hall  still  vibrating  with 
the  claps  of  kisses. 
Jmaginei  most  imaginati?e  reader. 


a  woman,  young  and  lovely,  start- 
ing at  some  loathBome  thing;  say, 
a  boa  at  once.  Her  arms  fiung  up 
^her  lips  wide  apart—her  eyes  full 
of  horror— her  bosom  compressed 
by  a  loud,  loud  shriek — about  to 
come  I  Such  is  Lady  Scipio. 

Next,  behold  a  very  comely  young 
man  at  her  feet — his  hands  clasped 
and  shaking— his  jaw  dropt — his 
eyelids  down— and  his  knees  grind- 
ing the  floor,  in  the  desperate  hope 
of  falling  through.  Such  is  Job 
Pippins. 

Now,  attentive  reader,  look  to  the 
right,  and  you  will  see  at  the  door  a 
pretty  gentleman  of  fifty — his  face, 

S[enerafly  a  lightish  purple,  is  now  a 
avourable  black.  Indeed  his  pre- 
sent colour,  supported  by  a  flattened 
nose  and  voluminous  lips,  for  a  brief 
moment  make  Lady  Scipio  a  Des- 
demona.  Such  is  the  knight — such 
the  outraged  spouse  I 

Glaring  over  the  shoulders  of  Sir 
Scipio  are  two  sea-green  eyes,  the 
curious  property  of  Samuel  Springe, 
the  man  of  business— a  sort  of  hu- 
man lurcher — to  the  lord  of  the 
hall. 

One  eye,  and  only  a  part  of  the 
nose  of  the  footman,  are  visible  be- 
tween the  arm  of  Sir  Scipio  and  the 
door-post.  Though  but  fragments, 
they  speak  volumes. 

Brief  was  the  horrid  pause.  Sir 
Scipio — speechless  and  champing 
foam — seized  the  presented  stick  of 
Springe;  and,  raising  it  high  in  air, 
the  skull  of  Job  had  been  no  better 
than  a  crushed  egg-shell — had  not 
the  uplifted  weapon  happily  caught 
the  projecting  prongs  of  an  enor- 
mous pair  of  antlers  hanging  over 
the  door.  Thoughtless  of  the  imper 
diment,  Sir  Scipio  flung  his  whole 
weight  upon  his  arm  —  Springe 
pressed  forward — the  footman,  "  ea- 
ger for  the  fray,"  was  no  less  impe- 
tuous, when — with  a  thunder  that 
seemed  to  shake  the  steadfast  earth 
— down  came  the  honours  of  the 
chase — down  fell  the  horns;  and, 
assisted  by  Springe  and  the  footman 
behind,  down  fell  Sir  Scipio  upon 
them !  Then  indeed  his  lady  shriek- 
ed ;  and  well  she  might.  Would  not 
any  woman  scream,  seeing  her  hus- 
band all  but  gored  to  death  by  his 
own  antlers  ? 

Sir  Scipio  roared  and  screamed, 
whilst  Springe  and  the  footman,  like 
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kind  friends,  strove  to  relieve  bim 
of  the  boms;  but,  eomebow^  tbe 
more  they  tugged,  the  more  Sir 
Scipio  became  entaogled.  Tbe 
whole  maDsion  was  alarmed — ser- 
vants of  both  sexes  thronged  to  tbe 
spot — tbe  family  at  tbe  next  bouse 
threw  up  their  windows — and  still 
poor  Sir  Scipio  was  as  firmly  fixed 
to  the  antlers,  as  though  they  were 
a  part  and  parcel  of  bis  natural  per- 
son. And  then,  roaring  to  be  left 
to  himself^  when  that  indulgence 
was  allowed  him,  he  freed  bis  body 
of  tbe  forky  incumbrance  with  in- 
credible dexterity.  Reflecting  read- 
er, if  ever  the  accident  of  Sir  Scipio 
happen  to  thee,  bawl  not — ^groan  not 
—speak  not — lest  thy  misfortune  be 
published  to  aBsisting  friends  and 
curious  neighbours. 

Tbe  knight,  with  bis  clothes  in 
very  strips,  fell  into  what  was  called 
bis  easy- chair.  Pippins — (with  un- 
heard-of stupidity,  he  bad  not  taken 
to  his  heels)— dropt  upon  bis  knees, 
and  tbe  spectators—their  ears  open- 
ing like  hungry  oysters — formed  in 
a  ring ! 

Sir  Scipio  seemed,  for  a  moment. 


to  borrow  the  orbs  of  bis  man  of 
business;  and  heavily  tuining  his 
majestic  bead,  as  though  a  weight 
bad  newly  fallen  there,  be  looked 
with  very  green  eyes  at  bis  crimson- 
ed wife,  dyed  that  hue  with  fear-« 
with  agitation  for  her  spouse.  And 
then  the  knight,  turning  to  Job  Pip- 
pins, and  lifting  up  a  forefinger 

Had  Sir  Scipio  been  tbe  spirit  of 
ague — bis  forefinger  the  little  wand 
with  which  be  shook  the  bonea  of 
nations,  Job  had  not  trembled  more 
vehemently  as  he  looked  upon  It. 
People  may  judge  somewhat  of  his 
emotion,  when  we  state  that  tbe 
Ibree  shillings  and  sixpenee  in  bis 
left  wai«tooa^pocket  jingled  very 
audibly.  Tbe  man  himself  might 
have  acted  the  hypocrite,  but  who 
shall  doubt  tbe  feeling  declared 
through  gold  and  silver  ? 

And  Job  trembled — and  bis  voice 
rattled  in  his  throat— and,  at  length, 
shaking  with  compunction,  yet  sharp- 
ened to  a  scream  by  tbe  intensity  of 
Its  purpose,  it  cried^  ^  I — I — I— 
couldn't  help  it  1 " 

And  Job  Pippins  coold  not  help 
it 


Chapter  HI. 


What  is  man,  woman,  or  even 
child,  without  character  ?  The  ske- 
leton in  the  box  of  an  anatomist  is 
less  loathsome — bath  stronger  claims 
on  our  consideration — our  sympa- 
thy. No  matter  though  it  be  tbe 
bony  outline  of  a  condemned  rogue ; 
tbe  penalty  has  been  paid,  and  with 
commendable  charity  we  bear  no 
malice  towards  the  departed.  Such 
was  the  placability  of  Sir  Scipio; 
with  a  proper  abhorrence  of  crime, 
be  would  bang  tbe  knave  who  should 
steal  an  apple,  and  then,  with  a  fine 
converting  morality,  utter  a  religious 
discourse  on  his  relics — on  mortal 
weakness,  temptation,  and  tbe  last 
account.  Whether  Job  feared  this 
double  purpose  of  the  knight~or, 
whether,  urged  by  his  afi'Hghted  con- 
science, he  fled  the  town,  we  care 
not  to  enquire.  This,  however,  we 
know ;  some  fortnight  after  tbe  affair 
at  tbe  hall— (by  some  it  was  called 
an  assault,  by  some  an  intended 
elopement;  whilst  some  swore  that, 
but  for  the  kindness  of  Sir  Scipio, 

Job  bad  beei)  trussed  at  the  aosbEes) 


— the  criminal  was  snugly  ensconced 
In  the  chimney-corner  of  the  Hare- 
and- Hounds,  a  sufiBciently  respect- 
able alehouse  some  ten  miles  from 
Job's  native  town.  It  had  been  bis 
determination  to  travel  straight  to 
London;  but  Molly,  tbe  daughter, 
stood  at  tbe  door  of  tbe  inn,  and — 
bow  could  be  help  it? — he  entered. 
Job  possessed  in  no  mean  degree 
three  things— according  to  Heloise 
— most  dangerous  to  the  sex;  be 
wrote  well,  talked  well,  and  sune 
well.  Hence  his  reputation  in  dt 
vers  kitchens ;  and  as  be  was  one  of 
those  wise  people-— 

'*  Qui  ne  troavent  le  laurier  bon, 
Qae  pour  la  aauoe  at  la  Jambon,"~- 

or,  as  we  wocdd  nervously  translate 
it— - 

**  Who  thrnk  tha  bays  i^t  worth  a 

damn, 
If  fiav'ring  not  tome  sauoo  or  ham,*'— 

Job  was  content  to  take  bis  reward 
from  tbe  spit;  and,  after  all,  bow 

mucb  pf  what  if  tfaoQglii  bj  Idle  peo< 
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pie  famey  is  merely  sought  for  as  the 
representative  of  so  many  legs  of 
mutton  I  We  may  make  fame  an 
angelic  creature  on  the  tombs  of 
poets ;  but  really  how  often  do  bards 
in? oke  her  as  a  bouncing  landlady  ? 
Yea,  yes — and  let  the  truth  be  fear- 
lessly whispered  at  the  graves  of 
fifty  of  the  laurelled — the  noblest 
niche  is  the  larder.  Let  us  not  for- 
get Job. 

A  verjr  few  days  after  the  arrival 
of  our  fugitive  at  the  inn,  he  pos- 
sessed not  a  penny.  Having,  for  at 
least  a  week»  lived  on  his  accom- 
plishments, his  landlord  began  to 
cast  signi6cant  looks  towards  the 
door.  It  was  three  o'clock  and  Job 
had  not  dined.  With  his  nose  flal- 
tened  against  the  window-pane.  Job 
sat  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  an  oppo- 
site milestone  (**  120  miles  to  Lon- 
don "),  when  who  should  amble  up 
to  the  house  but  Cuttles^  the  clerk  of 
Job's  parish.  Job  felt  himself  dip- 
ped in  cold  water. 

**  I  was  mortal  certain  I  should 
find  him  here/'  cried,  after  a  brief 
space,  a  voice  that  to  Job  seemed  to 
saw  through  the  very  wainscot 
**  Service  to  to,  Mies  Molly — nobody 
rune  away  with  ye  yet  ?  Well,  well 
^top  till  I'm  younff  again,  and'*^ 
and  what  was  to  be  ue  consequence 
to  Molly  Job  heard  not ;  but  in  an- 
other second  the  door  opened,  and 
he  heard  in  the  sweet  twang  of  his 
native  town— 

'« So,  Mr  Pippins !  '* 

The  speaker  was  a  striney  little  man 
of  about  fifty,  with  one  of  those  faces 
which  have  but  two  definite  expres- 
slans,  frowning  command  and  sim- 
pering servility.  On  the  present  occa« 
aion,  he  wore  his  hardest  look,  which, 
nevertheless,  was  not  so  terrible  as 
the  fright  of  Job  would  indicate. 
Bat  the  troth  is.  Job  saw  not  Guttles 
in  his  physical  truth ;  no,  he  heard 
the  greeting  of  the  clerk,  and  before 
his  eyes  appeared  the  executioner 
of  the  county,  holding  in  his  ready 
hand  a  massive  chain. of  wedding- 
rings;  each  syllable  uttered  by 
Cuttles  was  a  rattlinr  of  the  links. 
Conscience  is  terribly  imaginative. 
Job,  it  will  be  seen,  had  good  reason 
for  his  perturbation. 

**  Well,  Job,  as  what  is  done  can't 

be   undone"    (now,   whence   that 

Cuttles  culled  this  fragment  of  phi- 

Josepby  w«  know  mt  f  for  in  his  dayi 


it  was  not  used  by  all  fathers  and 
guardians  at  the  end  of  all  farces), 
"  we  must  make  the  best  of  the 
matter."  Job  whistled.  **  Now,  Job, 
I  come  to  you  as  a  friend »  and 
BO,  from  first  to  last,  tell  me  how  it 
all  happened."  The  parish-clerk 
crossed  his  knees,  and  edged  his 
chair  towards  the  offender. 

<'  She  vras  always  a  bold  thing,'* 
said  Job,  sullenly. 

"Hal"  cried  Cuttles,  and  he 
gaped  as  though  he  was  to  hear  with 
his  mouth.    «<Well?" 

^  And  one  fine  evening  last  June, 
as  I  was  leaning  lookiog  into  the 
ehurebyard-^rdl)een  to  shave  Mrs 
Dodds's  poodle — I  shaved  Dodds 
when  he  died,— I — I "  Job,  wheel- 
ing round,  looked  very  gravely  in 
the  face  of  Cuttles,  and  asked,  in 
even  a  tone  of  solemnity,  **  Did  you 
ever  taste  the  ale  at  this  house  ?  " 

Cuttles  evidently  knew  something 
of  the  human  heart ;  for,  without  a 
reply,  he  knocked  and  cried,  **  Molly, 
a  mug  of  ale."  Pippins  meekly 
added,  *'  the  best." 

"  Yes;  you  were  starioff  into  the 
churchyard,"  suggested  Cuttles,  as 
Job  set  down  the  emptied  mug. 

**  Why,  the  poodle  brought  it  into 
my  heaid,  and  I  was  looking  for 
Dodds's  stone,  when  she  came  be« 
hind  me,  and  said,  *  Job,  you  merry 
tinker '  "— 

Cuttles  stared,  and  pushed  his 
chair  away,  **  She  never  was  so  fa- 
miliar." 

«■  Wasn't  she  ?  "  said  Job,  in  some- 
thing like  a  groan,  and  with  a  look 
of  bitterness.  <*  Wasn't  she  ?  " 

**  But  what  expressions  I  Well, 
there  is  no  knowing  any  of  'em," 
observed  the  parish- clerk. 

**  Like  bees—you  never  see  their 
sting  till  you  feel  it,"  cried  Pippins. 
**  •  Well,  Job,'  said  she,  •  you  merry 
tinker,' " — again  the  parish-clerk,  like 
a  monkey  watching  for  nuts,  lifud 
up  his  eyebrows,  '* '  give  me  a  kiss ! ' 
And  saying  no  more,  she  threw  her 
arms  about  mj  neck,  and  gave  me 
such  a  salute,  a  team  two  fields 
away  went  gallop  off  at  the  noise." 

*'  And  so  meek — so  modest — so 
delicate !"  cried  the  wondering  Cut- 
tles. *«  Well,  Job,  if  all  this  be  true, 
you  have  been  hardly  used.  How- 
ever, being  come  upon  the  business, 
I  must  hear  fdl.  And  after  that. 
Job/'—. 
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"  After  that,  I — you  wouldn't 
tbiDk  It,  Master  Cuttles,"  said  Job, 
with  a  confidential  air, — *'  but,  upon 
mj  honour,  Molly's  father  not  going 
out,  I  hav'n't  used  my  teeth  since  ii^e 
this  morning." 

Cuttles,  with  mysterious  genero- 
sity, ordered  something  to  eat,  whilst 
Job  timidly  pressed  the  mug  on  the 
notice  of  Molly,  who,  with  incredible 
speed,  produced  cold  fowl  and  ham, 
and  a  new  supply  of  <*  the  best "  ale. 
Whilst  Job  employed  his  teeth.  Cut- 
tles filled  up  the  pause  with  brandy 
and  water.  Hunger  and  thirst  some- 
what abated,  Cuttles  returned  to  the 
examination.  **  Well,  Job,  she  kiss- 
ed you,  you  say,  and  after  that,*' — 

*'  Mr  Cuttles,"  said  Job,  and  the 
clerk  stared  at  the  altered  tone  of 
the  speaker,  **  I  don't  see  why  you 
should  be  so  curious— you  may  take 
away,  Molly — 1  know  the  worst,  and 
there's  an  end  of  it." 

"  The  worst!"  echoed  Cuttles. 
"  I've  brought  you  twenty  pounds" 

"  I  tell  ye.  Cuttles,  it's  no  use. 
I'll  shoulder  walnut  first." 

«  Walnut ! " 

**  Ay,  go  for  a  soldier.  A  drum 
before  her  tongue.  Four  words  are  as 

food  as  a  thousand— I  won't  marry 
er." 

"  Marry — marry  Lady  Mannikin  1 " 
and  the  parish- clerk  stared,  con- 
founded. 

"  Why,  Cuttles,  didn't  you  mean 
— eh — didn't  you  come  about  Susan 
Biggs?" 

"Phool  (by  the  way,  we  have 
made  Joe,  the  boy  at  the  White 
Horse,  marry  her ;  yes,  he  had  five 

Founds  and  a  leg  of  mutton  dinner), 
come  about  the  affair  with  her 
ladyship." 

"  I— I  couldn't  help  it,'*  said  Job, 
evidently  relieved  by  the  informa- 
tion of  the  clerk.  *'  I  suppose  all 
the  world  abuse  me  ?  " 

*'  It  was  very  wicked,  but  you  have 
friends.  Job."  Pippins  looked  doubt- 
ingljf.  *'  It  certainly  was  not  right, 
after  the  kindness  of  Sir  Scipio,  to 
seek  to  deprive  him  of  her  lady- 
ship,"— Pippins  gaped — *'  to  seduce 
the  wife  of  your  patron," — Pippins 
stared — ''  to  take  advantage  of  his 
confidence  to  fly  with  her  to  a  foreign 
land— to— " 

**  Mr  Cuttles  ! "  roared  Job,  strik- 
ing the  tabloi  and  leaping  upon  his 
feet. 


"  However,"  continued  the  clerk, 
unmoved  by  Job's  vehemence,^- 
"  however,  there  are  Christian  aouls 
who  feel  for  you.  A  committee  of 
ladies  have  taken  your  case  into 
their  consideration;  and  though 
they  doubtless  think  you  a  most 
shocking  person — indeed,  after  the 
hearsay  evidence,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  guilt  of  both  of  ye — 
they  send  you  by  me,  as  a  trifling 
mark  of  their  compassion,  twenty 
pounds." 

"  Twenty  pounds!"  echoed  the 
bewildered  Pippins. 

'*  And  more,*'  continued  Cuttles; 
"  Miss  Daffodil,  the  chairwoman  of 
the  committee,  bade  me  say,  that 
should  Sir  Scipio,  preparatory  to  a 
divorce,  take  the  matter  into  court, 
the  damages,  whatever  they  might 
be,  should  be  defrayed ;  that  though 
you  were  a  dangerous,  wicked  man, 
you  should  be  held  harmless." 

"  Twenty  pounds — court — da- 
mages ! "  exclaimed  Pippins,  in  a 
runninff  breath.  *'  What  do  you 
mean  ?^' 

"Pish!"  answered  the  clerk, 
with  a  wink,  and  emphatically 
thrusting  his  fore-finffer  into  the 
belly  of  Job ;  *'  pish !  Now,  hearken, 
lad ;  don't  think  to  leave  us ;  come 
back ;  take  a  better  shop ;  and,  my 
word  for't,  this  little  matter  about 
her  ladyship  will  bring  ye  treble 
custom." 

<*  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  asked  Pip- 
pins, after  a  pause. 

"  Certain ;  and  if  Sir  Scipio  should 
only  bring  his  action  for  crim. 
con." 

"  Crim.  con. ! "  shrieked  Pip- 
pins. 

*f  your  fortune  is  made."    So 

saying.  Cuttles,  with  a  sagacious  nod, 
finished  his  brandy  and  water ;  then, 
drawing  his  breath,  looked  benevo- 
lently at  Pippins. 

Job  was  puzzled ;  again  be  asked, 
but  with  deeper  seriousness,  "  Mr 
Cuttles,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

*'  There — there's  the  twenty 
pounds;  you,  of  course,  will  pay 
the  reckoning;"  and  Cuttles,  indif- 
ferent to  the  question,  put  down  the 
money.  "  And  now.  Job,  you  rogue, 
do  tell  me  the  whole  matter;"  and 
the  clerk  rubbed  his  hands,  with 
epiciflrean  anticipation.  <'  Tell  me — 
you  and  your  ladyship  were  going 
to  France  ?    I  hear  the  eervants  say 
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France;  and  for  the  postilioDyCome, 
Job  " 

**  Mr  Cuttlee,  loslnff  my  wits,  I 
do  confeM  I  kissed  Lady  Scipio  Man- 
nlkin;  I — I— couldn't  help  it;  but 
for  " 

**  Yes,  yes ;  and  then  "— ~ 

"  And  then,  as  though  I  had  done 
murder,  I  fell  upon  my  knees ;  and 
then.  Sir  Scipio  coming  in,  had  well- 
nigh  ended  me ;  and  then,  I  found 
myself  flung  out  of  the  door;  and 
then — and  here  I  am.  For  her  lady- 
ship, they  who  speak  a  word  against 
her  are  cowards  and  villains." 

**  Then  it  isn't  all  true  ? "  asked 
the  clerk,  staggered  by  the  earnest- 
ness of  Job. 

'*  The  Lord  forgive  all  liars," 
cried  Job,  *'  there's  nothing  true  bat 
what  I've  said." 

'*  And  there  was  nothing — nothing 
but  a  stolen  kiss." 

**  Nothing  I"  vociferated  Job,  in 
so  loud  a  tone  that  Molly  and  her 
father  rushed  into  the  room.    *'  No- 


thing I"  and  Job  solemnized  his  as- 
sertion by  an  oath. 

Immediately  Cuttles  snatched  the 
money  from  tiie  table,  and  took  his 
hat  *'  As  such  is  the  case,  Mr  Pip- 
pins— as  there  has  been  no  inerati* 
tude — no  violence — no  seduction  in 
the  affair — I  shall  take  back  the 
money  to  the  ladies.  As  they  have 
subscribed  under  misrepresentation, 
the  cash  must  certainly  be  returned 
to  them."  And  in  three  minutes, 
the  clerk  was  in  the  saddle,  trotting 
homewards  to  lay  his  stewardship 
before  the  committee.  We  have 
heard  that  the  discretion  of  the  clerk 
was  for  a  long  time  an  applauded 
theme  at  the  very  best  tear  tables. 

*'  What  a  fool  to  speak  the  truth  I'* 
said  the  landlord,  wheh  he  had 
learned  the  story.    *'  What  a  fool  I " 

Job  coloured  to  the  eyes,  and 
raisiog  himself  to  his  full  heigbt,said, 
with  a  certain  air  of  pride — *^  Master 
Nip,  I  couldn't  help  it." 


CHAt>TBR  IV. 


**  109  to  London.'*  Yea,  mile- 
stones to  the  penniless  adventurer 
are  serious  things.  To  ourselves, 
prosperous  reader,  now  carried  post 
onwards,  and  now  comfortably  seat- 
ed on  Jessy,  our  mouse- coloured 
mare,  milestones  are  no  more  than 
so  many  unseemly  lumps  of  granite; 
but  how  different  to  the  poor  tra- 
veller, with  his  unpatronized  face 
turned,  for  the  first  time,  towards 
that  land  of  milk  and  money — Lon- 
don I  Worked  on  by  his  hopes  or 
fears,  every  stone  that  leads  him 
nearer  to  the  goal,  speaks  better  or 
worse  tidings;  nay,  may  to  his  fancy 
assume  the  face  of  kindly  greeting 
or  squint  eyed  scorn.  Thus,  every 
blocK  may  be  as  of  a  long  line  of 
tquab,  uncouth  guards,  such  as  we 
see  in  Arab  fairy-land,  each  growing 
in  hideousness  upon  its  neighbour: 
and  thus,  more  and  more  scared  by 
the  low  brows,  hanging  lips,  and 
savage  eyes  of  the  petrified  figures, 
the  foot- sore  traveller  feels  his 
courage  fail  and  his  heart  fairly  die 
within  him,  as  he  passes  the  last  ter- 
rible dwarf,  and  snuffs  the  smoke  of 
the  mysterious  city.  Think  of  it,  ye 
poets  I  If,  as  the  great  teacher  says, 
there  be  sermons  in  smallest  pebbles, 
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what  profound  thoughts,  what  g1o« 
rious  images,  what  ennobling,  sweet- 
ening sympathies  may  be  struck 
from  out  a  London  milestone  I 

**  109  to  London."  Job  Pippins 
sat  upon  the  stone,  staring  at  the 
sinkiDg  sun.  The  sun  sank,  and  Job 
turning  his  head,  saw  the  London 
wagffon— like  a  plethoric  elephant— 
slowly  approaching  him.  In  an  in- 
stant, he  was  greeted  by  the  wag- 
goner with  loud  cries  for  help.  He 
ran  to  the  waggon,  and  to  his  asto- 
nishment saw  the  bay  cob  of  Sir 
Scipio  Mannikin  tied  behind.  Ere 
Job  could  put  a  question,  the  wag- 
goner showed  his  teeth  and  scratched 
his  head,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction; 
**  I  say,  I  ha'  got  a  dead  man  in  wag- 
gon." 

"A  dead  man  I"  cried  Job,  with 
more  horror  than  curiosity*  ''A 
dead  man  I" 

"  Picked  un  up,  in  middle  of  road ; 
the  cob  war  standin'  loike  a  lamb 
beside  un.  I  shall  tak'  un  to  next 
house,  the  Barley  Mow." 

'*  For  God's  sake,  stop,"  exclaimed 
Job,  and  jumped  into  the  waggon. 
In  an  instant  he  recognised  the  all 
but  departed  knight.  Struck  by  apo- 
plexy, he  had  fallen  from  his  horse. 

2b 
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la  less  tiiaa  a  mioute,  Job  .had  torn  happened  to  be  Sir  Scipio's  surgeon, 

off  Sir  Scipio's  coat,  bound  his  arm.  Doctor  Saffron  took  up  the  wounded 

and  produced  a  razor,  the  waffgoner  arm,  and  looked  at  Job — "  k  this 

looking  silently    and  serenely    on.  your  doing  ? "    Job  looked  yes,  but 

However,  when  he  beheld  the  wea«  spoke  not.    "  Miracles  do  happen  in 

pon,heasked— <<Whatwiitdo,mun?  our  art.  Sir  Scipio,'*   said   Saffron 

what  wilt  4o?"  consolingly,  ''so  perhaps  the  arm 

'<  Bleed  him,"  replied  Job,  with  maybe  saved.    Bleeding,  fellow! " 

exquisite  composure*    "I  fear  his  he  cried,  turning  fiercely  upon  Job-^ 

heart  has  stopped."  "  1  call  it  capital  carving." 

<*  Loikely— I  do  think  it  be  Grin-  *'I^couldn'thelp  it,"  said  Pippins, 

ders,  the  lawyer  of .     Cut  un  and  he  wiped  his  razor. 

deep;"  and  the  waggoner  opened  *'  Humph!  you  found  Sir  Scipio 

his  eyes  to  watch  if  the  lawyer  real-  lying  in  the  road  ?" 

]y    had  red  blood,  or  japan   ink.  *'  Rolled  up  loike  a  hedge-pig,** 

*'  Cut  un  deep,"  he  cried  encourag-  said  the  waggoner. 

ingly,  "  though  if  it  be  Grinders,  by  "  Hal"  and  the  doctor  caught  th(a 

what  t  hear,  it  be  a  shame  to  disturb  eye  of  the  knight—''  Ha  1 "  he  shook 

un."  his  head  three  times— "Ita!  turtle 

<'  Guinders  I  pshaw,  'ds  Sir  Scipio  —turtle  I " 

ManAikin."  The  waggoner  stared,  for  how  waa 

'*  Wounds  I "    roared   the    wag-  he  to  know  that  Saffron  alluded  to  a 
goner,  "  noa,  mun,  noa ;  don't  med-  turtle-feast  (we  have  before  spoken 
die  wi'  such  folks  in  my  waggon."  of  it),  to  which  the  doctor,  oddly 
Saying  this,  be  sought  to.  stay  the  enough,  as  he  thought,  was  not  in- 
hand  of  Job,   at  the  moment  ap-  vited?    A  vehicle  being  sent  from 
plying  the  razor  to  the  arm  of  the  the    Barley  Mow,    Sir    Scipio,   in 
sufferer ;  but  in  so  attempting,  drove  charge  of  the  surgeon,  was  removed 
the  weapon  half  through  the  limb,  to    Mannikin   Hall.      Lady  Scipio, 
Job  turned  pale,  and  the  waggoner  albeit  she  had,  with  benevolent  for- 
groaned  and  trembled.    **  We  shall  bearance,  judged  Pippins  in  her  own 
be  hanged,  mun,  hanged— hanged —  case,  felt  all  the  ani^er  of  a  wife  for 
hanged  I "    he  shouted   forth,   and  his  late  cruel  interference  with  her 
corroborating  echo  blandly  repeated  suffering  husband. 
' — «hanged--nanged— hanged."  The  A  long,  weary  walk  lay  before 
waggoner  untied  the  cob,  mounted  Job;   nevertheless,   the    waggoner 
it,  and  galloped  away  like  any  St  sternlv  refused  the  hospitality  of  hia 
George,  leaving  Pippins  in  the  twi-  creeping  ark,  and,  the  night  advano 
light  with  his  lacerated  patient.   The  ing.  Pippins  looked  hopelessly  a* 
blood    flowed,  and  Job   began  to  round  for  a  place  of  lodging.    Thrice 
count  the  pulsations  of  the  apoplec-  he  resolved  to  try  the  Barley  Mow, 
tic  knight,  who  in  about  ten  minutes  and — for  he  was  known  there— thrice 
came  to  a  kind   of  consciousneBS ;  he  paused.    Sauntering  undecided 
for  beholding  Job  standing  over  him  onwards,  he  saw  a  speck  of  light 
with  a  drawn  razor,  he  started  back,  suddenly  burn  through  the  distant 
and  his  teeth  chattered.    At  tbis  in-  trees.     Leaping  a  hedge,  he  made 
fitant,  the  gallop  of  horsed  was  heard,  direct  to  the  beacon,  and  now  losing 
and  Job  looking  out,  beheld    the  its  friendly  ray,  and  now  again  be- 
wagfl[oner  Hying  along  on  the  knight's  holding  it  burning,  like  the  eye  of  a 
eohtloWowed  sed  haud passibus  €Bgui8,  good  fairy,  through  the  gloom,  he 
by  a  barb,  which,  from  its  height,  stood  before  the  very  hut,  which  in 
points,   and    wooden    paces,    was  size  and  shape  seemed  no  bigger 
doubtless  descended  from  the  fa-  than  a  giant's  lantern,  grantini^  that 
mous  steed  of  Troy,  carrying  a  short  giants  have  such  moveables.  He  ap« 
round  man,  in  abroad-brimmed  hat,  preached   the  door,  when  he  waa 
who,  at  a  distance,  looked  like  a  suddenly  stopped  by  a  long-drawn 
black  cushion  on  horseback.     Pro-  breath,  proceeding  as    he  thought 
videntially,  as  the  knight  afterwards  from  the  earth.     The  light  disap- 
observed.  the  landlord  of  the  Barley  peared,  and  he  bent  with  his  out- 
Mow  had  broken  his  legs  correcting  stretched  hands  towards  the  ground; 
his  wife,  and  had  called  in  Doctor  he  felt  nothing,  but  again  he  heard 
SajfiTroni  who,  providentially  agaiii|  the  sound  as  from  oneheavii/  sleep* 
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log.  la  an  instant  a  growl  rattled 
In  tbe  throat  of  the  house-dog ;  and 
ft  feminine  voice  cried,  in  an  un- 
changed tone, "  Down,  bitch  I  Who*8 
there  ?  '*  Job*8  heart  leapt  when  he 
heard  it  was  a  woman,  and  calling 
up  the  sweetest  tones  of  his  voice, 
he  (Proceeded  to  speak  of  long  travel, 
hunger,  destitutioD,  and  other  small 
Annoyances,  the  bitch  growling  what 
to  Job's  6ars  seemed  both  contempt 
and  disbelief  of  his  history.  Inward- 
ly damning  the  bitch.  Job  listened 
for  the  woman ;  not  a  further  word 
did  she  utter,  but  gave  over  the  tra- 
veller to  the  uncompromising  ani- 
mal within,  that  to  every  new  solici- 
tation of  Job,  growled  still  deeper 
denial.  Job  expended  his  best 
words  and  his  blandest  tones  on  in- 
exorable dog*s  flesh;  at  length  he 
turned  from  the  hut,  and  was  again 
about  to  seek  the  open  road,  irre- 
solute, he  thought  of  the  woman's 
voice  and  paused :  there  was  some- 
thing in  its  sound  that  still  cried  In 
his  heart*  that  cried  in  his  ears, 
^  Turn  again,  Job  Pippins."  Job 
stood,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
i^hen  he  heard  near  footsteps. 
Quickly  sheltering  himself  behind  a 
tree,  he  saw  three  men  proceed  to- 
wards the  hut;  at  a  single  knock  the 
door  was  opened,  and  Uiey  entered: 
as  the  door  swung  back  Job  beheld 
a  most  comfortable  blaze,  and  at  the 
aame  instant  a  gust  of.wind  chilled 
him  to  the  bones.  The  blast  brought 
resolution;  again  Job's  knuckles 
rattled  at  the  door,  and  quickly  at 
the  summons  appeared  a  man  with 
no  hospitable  countenance.  Job 
briefly  enumerated  his  wants;  had 
he  talked  to  a  grim  head  carved  in 
oak,  he  had  moved  it  just  as  soon  to 
sympathy.  Its  owner  drew  back, 
and  was  about  to  fling  to  the  door 
with  emphatic  denial,  when  his  eye 
gleamed,  and  his  mouth  widened 
into  a  grin,  and  passing  his  horny 
fingers  through  his  grey  wiry  hair, 
be  cried,  **  Humph  !  It*s  cold,  too — 
well,  come  in.  Moll,  the  stool.*' 
The  thing  ordered  was  "  quoited  "  at 
Job,  who  s^nk  resignedly  upon  it, 
^xpandittff  his  breast,  and  spreadins^ 
out  his  palms  to  a  roaring  coal  ana 
wood  fire.  Job  tried  to  look  at  the 
beat  possible  ease ;  and  yet  the  place 
in  which  he  found  himself,  and  the 
group  surrounding  him,  were  not  cal- 
culated to  possess  him  of  calm  luxu- 
yloQfe  thoughtSf 
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The  walls  of  the  hut  were  formed  of 
wattles,  coated  with  mud ;  the  whole 
roughly  roofed  with  thatch  and 
furze.  It  seemed  a  hovel  raised  for 
a  seaton«-a  place  thrown  up  by 
stealth;  a  cabin  for  a  Tlmon  or  a 
coiner.  The  furniture  was  of  a  mix« 
ed  kind :  on  a  table  made  of  rough 
deals  was  an  elegant  draught-board 
of  ebony  and  mother-of-pearl;  be- 
side it  a  small  Etruscan  bronze 
lamp;  the  stool,  hospitably  awarded 
to  Pippins,  was  the  only  legitimate 
saat ;  the  three  masters  of  the  dwell- 
ing— for  each  seemed  magisterial 

supporting  themselves  on  empty 
casks.  In  one  comer  lay  varioua 
articles  of  clothing  on  a  heap  of 
straw,  dry  leaves,  and  rushes-^ 
cloaks,  coats,  jackets,  some  of  them 
evidently  made  for  others  than  their 
present  possessors.  Job  looked  at 
the  opposite  wall,  where  a  large 
fragment  of  mirror — Eve  had  her 
fountain,  Molly  her  looking-glass- 
was  held  by  nails  driven  into  the 
baked  mud,  showed  him  his  com- 
pany. As  he  looked— despite  his  vi- 
vacity and  constitutional  courage- 
Job  somewhat  desponded,  yea,  did 
once  or  twice  shift  himself  uneasily. 
Its  a  fresh- whipped  schoolboy,  on 
his  form.  Truly  Job  saw  no  "wreath- 
ed smiles"  to  comfort  and  assure 
him.  The  man,  the  elder  of  the 
three,  who  let  him  in,  was  of  middle 
stature ;  a  fellow  with  the  eyes  and 
beak  of  an  eagle,  and  the  throat  of  a 
bull ;  he  sat  with  his  arms  squared 
upon  the  table,  leaning  his  chin  upon 
his  hands;  he  looked  like  a  wild 
beast  couching  ere  it  springs.  He 
wore  a  loose  white  flannel  jacket, 
old  leathern  breeches,  and  a  striped 
shirt,  which,  open  at  the  neck,  his 
broad  tanned  chest  looked  llk^  a 
Worn  hide.  And  so  sat  Phineas  and 
glared  at  Job. 

Bats  and  Mortlake  were  much 
younger  than  their  friend — ay,  let 
us  say,  friend  Phineas.  Bata  was 
ugly  to  a  merit  His  face  was  sear- 
let,  as  if  newly- flayed ;  his  eyes  small 
and  weak,  one  of  them  ever  glancing 
at  his  nose,  that  turned  a  widened 
nostril  up  to  meet  it ;  his  teeth  were, 
scattered,  and  stood  like  rusty  bro- 
ken nails ;  his  brow  he  might  have 
covered  with  his  two  fingers,  and 
hair  of  vivid  red,  in  close,  lumpy 
curls,  terminated  the  prospect.  This 
Gorgon,  be  it  noted  by  the  way,  had 
dared  to  look  at  Holly;  and  to  bfan. 
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ftbe  became  as  atone.  Mortlake,  the 
juaior  of  the  three,  had  a  reckleasy 
gipsy  look,  that  might  have  been 
called  handsome,  but  for  the  scowl 
that  too  frequently  darkened  it.  The 
pair  sat,  now  glancing  at  Job,  and 
now  at  Phineaa,  whose  sudden  hos- 
pitality had  evidently  puzzled  them. 
A  pace  from  these  stood  Molly,  lean- 
ing, with  folded  arms,  against  the 
wall.  There  was  something  wild, 
nay,  even  dangerous  in  her  de- 
meanour, but  nothing  vulgar.  She 
had  the  figure  of  a  nuntresa — talf, 
round,  and  finely  developed.  Her 
eyes  were  black  as  death  and  swift 
as  light;  her  dark  hair  bung  in  long 
curls  down  her  cheeks  and  back, 
bringing  into  fine  relief  the  pale, 
yet  perfectly  heaHhy  flesh.  Her 
swelling,  disdainful  lip  showed  a 
glimpse  of  teeth  white  as  whitest 
curds.  Job  gasped  as  he  caught  her 
face  in  the  glass;  a  queen  in  her 
coronation  rubes  had  not  so  much 
awed  him ;  she  seemed  so  strange 
a  mixture  of  the  angel  and  the  devil. 
Silence  having  continued  to  a  pain- 
ful time.  Bats,  in  the  depth  of  his 
humanity,  tried  to  lead  the  conver- 
sation.  "  What  o*clock  ?  "  he  asked. 

At  this  instant,  the  silver  sound  of 
a  repeater  was  heard  in  the  hut,  and 
at  the  same  moment  Job  jumped  to 
his  feet,  and  pulled  from  his  waist- 
coat-pocket a  splendid  gold  watch. 
He  held  it  in  his  hand,  lookins^ 
amazement.  The  eyes  of  Bats  and 
Mortlake  glistened  as  they  leered  at 
the  chronometer;  Phineas  showed 
no  surprise,  having  marked  the 
splendid  chain  and  seals  dangling 
from  Job*s  pocket  ere  he  entered  the 
hovel.  "  I  say,  friend,"  said  Phineas, 
calmly,  "  time  must  be  worth  some- 
times to  you  to  score  it  with  such  a 
watch  as  that." 

"  It  isn't  mine,'*  cried  Job,  and  the 
perspiration  broke  upon  his  fore- 
head.    '*  It  isn't  mine." 

'*HaI  ha  I  ha!"  and  the  three 
laughed  at  the  unnecessary  informa- 
tion. 

'*  You  can't  think  how  I  came  by 
ft!"  exclaimed  Job,  and  again  the 
fellows  chuckled  in  derision.  Job 
hastily  felt  his  pockets,  lest  he  had 
unwittingly  other  of  his  neighbour's 
goods  about  him,  when  he  pulled 
out  a  handkerchief  fairly  soaked  with 
Sir  Scipio's  blood.  On  sight  of  this, 
Phineas  rose  with  a  grave  look, 
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Mortlake  gave  an  expressive  chuck 
with  his  tongue,  and  Bats  uttered  a 
low,  long,  expressive  whistle. 

**  What !  he  was  game,  was  he  ? 
Well,  as  it's  all  over  now,  tell  us/' 
said  Phineas,  *'  how  it  happened  ?  '* 

**  First  tell  us,"  broke  m  the  cau- 
tious Bats,  '*  Where's  the  body  ?" 

Vain  was  it  for  Job  to  persist  in 
the  truth — vain  to  dwell  minutely 
on  the  operation  performed  on  the 
knight— or  the  accident  which  had 
transferred  the  watch  from  its  law- 
ful owner's  fob  to  the  waistcoat- 
pocket  of  its  present  possessor;— 
all  he  siud  was  only  met  by  in- 
creasing peals  of  laughter.  "  Well, 
gentlemen,"  said  Job,  half-nettled 
by  their  merriment, half-fearing  their 
nods  and  looks,  "  dark  as  it  is,  and 
long  as  the  road  may  be,  I  shall  set 
out  for  Mannikin  Hall.  Sir  Scipio 
at  least  must  believe  that  I  only  bor- 
rowed his  watch  to  count  his  pulse." 
Saying  this.  Job  made  for  the  door; 
when  Phineas,  setting  his  broad  back 
full  against  it,  remarked  with  pro- 
voking gravity,  "Travel  to-night? 
You  don't  know  who  you  may  meet : 
how  do  you  know  you  mayn't  be 
robbed  ?  *'  And,  without  waiting  for 
a  reply,  Phineas  made  fast  the  door, 
crying,  whilst  engaged  in  the  task» 
••  Molly,  the  gin !  " 

In  brief  time,  the  unresisting  Job 
found  himself  again  upon  hifi  stool^ 
a  horn  of  gin  drawn  by  the  hand  of 
Molly  between  his  fingers,  MoUy 
herself,  with  her  large  lustrous  eyes 
melting  on  him,  at  his  side,  and  hla 
three  new  friends  ranged  before 
him.  The  wind  grew  louder  with- 
out, and  the  fire  ruddier  and  warmer 
within — the  faces  of  the  three  hosts, 
as  the  light  played  upon  them,  in  a 
short  time  looked  to  Job  faces  of 
tiiej  oiliest,  frankest  dogs  that  ever 
emptied  pitcher — the  mud  walls  lost 
their  darkness — Molly  lost  her  scorns 
— and  Job  found  his  voice. 

**  Another  horn— one  more,"  cried 
the  princely  Phineas,  **  and  the  song 
will  melt  in  your  throaty  and  run 
out." 

««  A  littie  water  with  it,"  add  Job, 
with  a  late  temperance,  for  his  eyes 
stood  like  dolls  eyes  in  his  head; 
"  a  little  water,"  and  Job  somewhat 
coyly  held  forth  the  vessel. 

"  Well,  if  you  must;  but  I  never 
mix  my  liquor  at  home ;  the  water 
about  here  is  so  bad."    And  Baying 
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ibls»  Bats  filled  up  the  half  emptied 
horn  of  Job  with  pure  spirit.  "  And 
now,  now  the  song." 

Job,  as  we  hare  before  remarked, 
was  a  singer.  He  had  ditties  for 
Tarious  complexions ;  black,  brown, 
or  fair,  he  could  with  small  prepa* 
ration  adapt  himself  to  the  locks  and 
eyes  of  the  presiding  divinity.  Ta« 
king  another  draught  of  inspiration 
—looking  a  passionate  look  at  Holly 
..and  seizing  her  wrist,  and  drawing 
her  hand  half  through  his  hand,  he 
held  the  compressed  points  of  her 
beating  fingers  as  he  sang— 

*'  Oh  !  my  Molly's  a  thief,  I  mutt  own  ; 
Only  look  at  her  eyes. 
They  belong  to  the  skfes. 

And  her  Toice  for  some  angel's  Is  known. 

**  Oh,  my  Molly's  In  debt  I  avow^ 
Yes,  she  owes  for  her  lip 
Where  the  honey-bees  sip— . 

For  her  breath  to  the  Jessamine  bough. 


'*  Oh,  my  Molly  is  cruel  as  fair; 
Once  a  raven  was  shot. 
Snowy  white  without  spot*— 

She  had  ta*en  all  his  black  for  her  hair. 

*'  Who  my  Molly  is,  hope  not  to  guess—- 
No ;  she  is  not  the  girl, 
Who  talks  di*mond  and  pearl, 

For  what  gem  In  the  world's  worth  her 
yet? 


"  Oh,  my- 


*• 


But  at  this  stage  of  the  slip-shod 
Terse,  Job  fell  from  the  stool,  break- 
ing down  in  the  unfinished  song.  As 
he  lay  insensible  upon  the  earth, 
Pbineas  bent  over  him,  but  was 
startled  from  his  purpose  by  a  knock 
at  the  door. 

"  Who  the  devil's  that?"  mut- 
tered Bats  between  his  teeth.  This 
we  will  make  known  to  the  reader 
in  another  chapter. 
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THE  MINSTREL  S  CURSE. 

So  loftily  in  olden  times  a  royal  castle  stood. 

Wide  looked  It  o'er  a  landscape  of  hill,  and  plain^  and  flood ; 

And  round  it  lay  a  garden^  a  brieht  and  flowery  ring. 

Where  flashed  in  rainbow  splendour  the  gush  of  many  a  spring. 

There  dwelt  a  haughty  monarch  who  ruled  o'er  far  and  near. 
So  pale  he  sate  upon  his  throne,  so  gloomy  was  his  cheer; 
And  what  he  thinks  is  terror,  and  what  he  looks  is  wrath — 
And  what  he  speaks  is  cruelty,  and  what  he  writes  is  death. 

Once  came  there  to  the  castle  a  noble  minstrel  pair. 
The  one  with  golden  ringlets,  the  other  gray  of  hair  ; 
The  old  man  bore  his  cherished  harp,  and  gaily  did  he  ride, 
And  his  young  and  gallant  comrade  went  ever  by  his  side. 

Then  spake  the  aged  minstrel — **  Now  be  prepared,  my  son, 
Think  o*er  our  choicest  melodies — collect  thy  deepest  tone — 
Thy  mirthful  and  thy  passion'd  lays  be  ready  thou  to  sing, 
For  all  we  need  to  soften  the  heart  of  yonder  king." 

And  soon  within  the  pillar'd  hall  the  minstrels  both  were  seen, 
"Where  sate  the  throned  monarch,  and  by  his  side  the  queen ; 
The  monarch  fearfully  arrayed,  like  the  blood-red  Northern  glare. 
The  lady  like  the  glorious  moon,  so  gentle  and  so  fair  I 

The  old  man  touch*d  his  favourite  harp,  he  touch'd  it  wondrous  well. 
That  richer,  ever  richer  rose  the  music's  kindling  swell ; 
Then  poured  with  heavenly  clearness  the  young  man's  strain  along. 
Betwixt  his  master's  melody,  like  a  happy  spirit's  song. 

Thej  sang  of  spring,  they  sang  of  love,  of  the  golden  days  of  youth. 
Of  freedom  and  immortal  deeds,  of  virtue  and  of  truth ; 
They  sang  of  every  tender  thought  that  makes  the  bosom  thiill. 
They  sang  of  every  lofty  deed  which  makes  it  loftier  still. 
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The  courtiers  ceased  from  jestiDg — their  hearts  were  overawe^*-  v 

The  warriors  of  the  monarch  they  bowed  themselves  to  God  \  ' 

The  queeD,  in  love  and  transport,  more  melted  than  the  rest, 
Threw  down  unto  the  minstrel  the  rose  from  out  her  breast. 

**  Ye  have  misled  mj  people,  and  dare  ye  shame  my  queen  I  '* 

The  king  cried  out  in  anger,  he  stepped  in  wrath  between; 

He  plunged  his  weapon^  lightning-swift,  into  the  young  man's  side,  ' 

And  marr'd  the  gush  of  golden  song  in  nature's  ruddiest  tide.  * 

The  courtier  crowd  are  scattered  in  terror  and  alarm— 

The  youth  hath  fallen  senseless  into  his  master's  arm, 

Who  wrapp'd  his  mantle  round  him,  and  placed  him  on  his  steed, 

And  bound  ihe  body  upright,  and  left  the  place  with  speed. 

But  by  the  lofty  portal,  there  stopped  the  minstrel  gray. 

There  seized  he  on  his  harp  which  bore  the  prize  from  all  away ; 

And  'gainst  a  marble  pillar  that  jewel  hath  he  flunff. 

And  spoke,  till  with  his  prophet  Toice  the  hall  and  garden  rung— 

^  Wo  to  thee,  haughty  palace  I  O  never  may  the  strain 

Of  harp,  or  lute,  or  melody  be  raised  in  thee  again  I 

No  I  only  may  the  step  of  slaves,  the  sigh  and  bitter  groan. 

Be  heard  'till  the  avenging  sprite  hath  torn  thee  stone  from  stone. 

**  Wo  to  ye,  airy  gardens,  in  the  glorious  light  of  May ! 
To  you  this  bleeding  corpse,  this  sight  of  ruin  I  display ; 
That  a  spell  may  come  upon  ye,  that  your  fountains  may  abate. 
And  that  for  ever  ye  may  lie  destroyed  and  desolate  I 

**  Wo  to  thee,  wicked  murderer !    To  bards  a  curse  and  shame — 
In  vain  be  all  thy  strivings  for  a  bloody  wreath  of  fame : 
Forgotten  be  thy  very  name — fbrgotten  and  for  aye. 
Lost  utterly  in  empty  air,  like  a  wretch's  latest  sigh  I " 

The  old  man  hath  proclaimed  it,  and  heaven  hath  heard  his  call; 
Low  lies  the  haughty  palace,  and  ruin'd  is  the  hall ; 
And  but  one  pillar  standeth  yet  of  all  its  perished  might, 
And  that,  already  cleft  ia  twabi,  may  fall  before  the  night. 

And  round,  instead  of  gardens,  is  a  dry  and  barren  land ; 
No  tree  gives  shade  or  shelter,  no  fountain  slakes  the  sand ; 
No  song,  no  roll  of  chivalry,  that  monarch's  name  rehearse, 
Unnoticed-«unremember€Ml — that  is  the  Minstrel's  Curse ! 

THB  CISTLI  BT  THE  SBA. 

Sat,  hast  thou  seen  the  castle. 

Which  stands  above  the  sea; 
O'er  which,  in  bright  and  golden  flight, 

The  clouds  are  floating  free  ? 

And  is  it  fairly  mfrror'd 

In  the  crystel  flood  below  ? 
And  does  its  shadow  tremble 

In  Che  evening's  ruddy  glow  ? 

I  saw  that  lofty  castle 

Above  the  dark  profound ; 
And  the  cold  noon  stood  above  it, 

And  night-mists  floated  round. 

Spoke  not  the  wind  and  ocean 

With  merry  voice  and  strong  ? 
And  heard'st  thou  not  the  sound  within. 

Of  lute,  and  harp,  and  song  ? 

The  winds  and  waves  were  lying 
In  silence  one  and  all ; 
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Aod  a  funeral  hymn  was  singing 
Withjn  the  darksome  hall. 

And  saw'st  thou  passing  by  thee 

The  inonarch  and  his  queen 

The  royal  robes  of  purple. 

The  sceptre's  golden  sheen  ? 

And  led  they  not  between  them 

A  maiden  young  and  fair. 
All  sunlike  in  her  loveliness. 

With  bright  and  flowing  hair  ? 

Without  or  crown  or  purple 

1  saw  the  royal  pair ; 
Their  robes  were  robes  of  mourning. 

The  maiden  was  not  there  1 

THfi  COUNT  OF  6RBIERS. 

Tbb  gallant  Count  of  Greiers—he  looked  at  break  of  day, 
From  the  doorway  of  his  castle  to  where  the  mountains  lay. 
He  saw  their  peaks  all  kindled  in  the  morning's  ruddy  slieen. 
And  in  a  doubtful  twilight  lay  the  Alpine  vales  between. 

**  O  Alps  I  eternal  mountains  1  how  long  I  to  be  there; 
O  happy  are  your  children,  the  herd  and  cottage  fair ; 
Oft  have  I  looked  upon  you  with  bosom  all  at  rest, 
But  now  a  longing  like  a  love  is  kindling  in  my  breast.'* 

And  near  and  nearer  opens  sweet  music  on  hf s  ear. 

The  shepherd  and  the  shepherdess,  they  come  the  castle  near, 

And  on  the  lofty  terraces  they  form  a  circling  ring, 

An4  there  white  arms  are  glancing^  and  garlands  fluttering. 

The  youngest  Tillage  maidens — so  fair  and  young  were  they  I-— 
They  took  the  noble  by  the  hand,  he  must  with  them  away ; 
And  round  him  wound  the  circle,  till  in  the  niidst  was  he : 
'*  Hal  gallant  Count  of  Qreiers,  our  prisoner  must  thou  be  If* 

They  bore  him  from  the  castle  with  dance,  and  laugh,  and  song. 
They  danced  throughout  the  villages  and  through  the  village  throng. 
They  danced  across  the  meadows,  they  danced  through  woodand  spray. 
Until  far  up  within  the  Alps  the  piusic  died  away. 

Dawned  hath  the  second  morning,  the  third  is  coming  on— 
Why  stays  the  Count  of  Greiers,  where  hath  the  gallant  gone  ? 
Lo  !  downwards  unto  evening  the  sultry  sun  has  past, 
li  thunders  in  the  mountains,  the  lightning  flashes' fasL 

The  vaults  of  heaven  are  opened,  tlie  stream  is  raging  wh|te. 
And  as  the  jagged  lightning  Jays  bare  the  breast  of  night, 
A  man  Is  in  the  whiilpool  seen,  who  strives  with  might  and  main, 
Unui  a  branch  he  seizes,  and  reaches  shore  again. 

**  Here  am  I,  from  the  bosom  of  the  mountains  swept  along  I 
The  deadly  storm  descended  midst  mirth,  and  dance,  and  song; 
Ye  all  are  hid,  my  comrades,  in  hut  and  rocky  cave, 
I — only  I — was  borne  away  by  yon  devouring  ware. 

*'  Farewell,  ye  verdant  mountains,  with  all  your  happy  crew  ! 
Farewell,  ye  three  most  blessed  days,  when  a  shepherd's  life  I  knew  I 

0  sever,  never  was  I  born  to  dwell  in  such  a  heaven, 

As  that  from  which  with  lightning  wrath  and  anger  I  am  driven. 

**  Rest  thou,  O  fairest  Alpine  rose,  unsullied  by  my  band  I 

1  feel— the  chilling  torrent,  it  quenches  not  this  brand  1 

No  more  amidst  that  witching  band,  no  more  with  thee  I  roan. 
Take  me  into  thy  loneliness,  thou  old  and  empty  home  1 " 

W.  E.  A. 
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Alcibiades  the  Bor.    Scenes  L  II.  III. 

"  Tn  the  flower  of  his  man^y  prime,  in  the  bloom  of  his  wonderful  talents.  In  the  full  blow  of  hli 
▼Irci,  there  stands  the  great  moral  antithesis,  the  living  type  of  the  Athenian  character— 4he  warrior, 
the  fop— the  statesman,  the  voluptuary— the  deinagtigue.  the  patrii»tr-the  orator,  the  drunluu^->the 
llsper,  on  whose  utterance  asyemblies  hung— the  spendthrift,  whose  extravagance  did  honour  to  his 
native  land— the  man  who  would  have  made  his  country  mistress  uf  the  world— the  man  who  destroyed 
her  I— That  is  ALCiBiADBa."— Sim  O.  K.  Sandporo,  Edln.  lUe,  No.  CXil. 

With  the  above  extract  from  a.  paper,  of  which  the  authorehfp  la  not 
doubtful,  we  choose  to  usher  in,  and  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  all  but 
Utilitarians,  a  series  of  short  dramatic  sketches,  devoted  to  the  illustration 
of  the  most  extraordinary  character  in  Attic  history.  A  strange  and  intri- 
cate moral  labyrinth  we  are  about  to  tread ;  but  the  Ariadne  and  the  clue 
are  both  ready  for  us,  in  the  shape  of  Meisneerand  his  once  popular  work, 
published  at  Leipsic  (2d  edition;  1785-88.  On  this  ingenious  German  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  drawing  very  freely;  only  tempering  the  warmth 
of  the  original,  where  it  waxes  too  powerful,  down  to  the  more  prudish 
standard  of  our  domestic  literature  in  these  mincing  times.  Of  course, 
even  in  his  coldest  modification,  there  must  be  some  difference  between 
the  son  of  Clinias,  the  pupil  of  plain-speaking  Socrates,  the  paramour  of 
Timoea,  the  lover  of  Timandra  and  heaven  knows  how  many  besides — and 
a  vice-president  of  the  Society  for  the  suppression  of  Vice.  Your  unrege- 
nerate  Greek  was  a  glorious  animal ;— but  he  was  all  pulses — body  and 
soul.  His  religion,  his  poetry,  his  philosophy,  his  eloquence,  in  their  noblest 
forms,  were  universally  varieties  of  one  principle — the  Worship  of  the 
Beautiful.  It  was  reserved  for  a  higher  system — that  which  to  the  Greek 
was  foolishness — to  teach  a  grander  theory— the  Worship  of  thb  Good. 
Yet  is  it  no  unwise  nor  unmeet  thing  for  the  man  of  privileges  to  look  back, 
ever  and  anon,  upon  the  man  of  nature  in  the  most  brilliant  and  sublime 
developement,  which  the  Architect  of  Nature  allowed  him  to  attain.  Let 
the  disciple  of  Evangelists  and  Apostles  contemplate  the  disciple  of  the 
prime  sages  of  antiquity,  and  so  learn  a  double  lesson— humility  and  gra- 
titude. 

Alcibiades  is  five  years  old — and  we  beg  to  introduce  him* 


SCBNB  I. 

The  Studio  of  Phidioi. 

Phidias,  Pericles. 


Phid,  (^Gazing  intentlt/  on  a  statue: 
— Ae  turns  to  greet  Pericles  as  he  enters,^ 
Welcome,  Pericles!  Right  welcome  I 
But  now  I  was  thinking  of  thee. 

Per,  Engaged — no  doubt— with  a 
new  master  piece  ? 

Phid,  If  not  exactly  so— at  least 
with  a  very  excellent  performance— 
to  be  from  a  scholar's  chisel.  You 
know  Leucippus — ^him  whom  I  rate, 
you  are  aware,  first  among  my  pu- 
pils ?  Look  here,  now,  at  this  Cupid, 
and  tell  me— does  he  not  deserve 
the  rank  I  give  him  ? 

Per.  (Perusing  with  his  eyes  the  statue^ 

which  represents  a  Cupid  carving  a  bow 

for  himself  out  of  the  club  of  Hercules  ) 

Deserve  it  I  Moat  richly  he  deserves 

it !— Exquisite  I— An  eye  so  soft  and 


fascinating— such  provocaUves  to 
love -.such  visible  traces  of  the  god- 
head— and  withal  so  much  true  child- 
ishness— such  an  infantile  grace  and 
charm — I  never  yet  beheld. 

Phid.  You  thibk  then 

Per,  That  a  scholar  of  thia  mark 
might  merit  to  be  called  a  master, 
(A  pause.  Pericles  proceeds  to  examine 
the  figure  more  minutely  )  And  yeti 
my  Phidias — the  closer  I  pry  into 
this  image,  the  deeper  1  feel — there 
is  a  want  of  something,  that  would 
not  have  been  wanting  hadat  thou 
been  its  creator. 

Phid,  And  this  something 

Per.  Nay,  I  want  words  to  express 
it — as  yet  I  only  feel  my  meaning. 
(A  short  pause.)    I  have  it  I — Suppose 
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DOW  —  suppose   tbftt   a    barbarian, 
knowiDg  nothing  of  the  deity  whom 
we  call  Cupid,  nor  of  his  character- 
istics ;   understanding    nothing    of 
what  this  bow  and  this  arrow  sign!- 
f jT ;  suppose  such  a  one  were  to  be 
shown  this  statue ;  suppose  we  were 
to  tell  him  it  was  the  likeness  of  a 
ffod,  and  bid  him  guess  what  god — 
1  fear  me,  be  would  sooner  think 
upon  a  god  of  innocence  than  a  god  of 
lave.    D'ye  perceive  now  what  is  a- 
wanting  ? 
Phid.  Not  yet  quite. 
Per,    That  blending  of  hope  and 
of  care  which  reveals  itself,    me- 
thinks,  in  the  features  of  the  love- 
divinity,  and  should  stir  up  an  eternal 
ebb  and  flow  of  emotions  in  every 
beholder.    Here — in  this  eye — I  see 
indeed  the  languor  of  love,  but  no 
germ  of  that  roguery  in  which  the 
son  of  Cytherea  is  so  profound  an 
adept.  This  countenance  abides  still 
full  of  love,  however  lonff,  however 
attentively  I  consider  it;  His  would 
not  stand  so  steadfast  a  gaze  undis- 
concerted.    Here  there  is  only  in- 
nocence— the  promise  of  enduring 
friendship.    In  him  there  would  be 
traces  of  might — dangerous  in  pos- 
sible enmitif.    In  a  word,  this  Cupid 
before  us  is  merely  the  god  of  purity ; 
the  real  Cupid—let  us  speak  for 
once  as  if  we  were  not  initiated  in 
his  highest  mysteries— is  the  god  of 
purity  and  roguishness  united  f  either 
or  both  as  may  befall. 

Phid.  I  comprehend  thee ;  but  for- 
give me,  Pericles,  I  cannot  yet  give 
op  my  Leucippus.  That  Cupid 
truly  if  all  you  say  of  him— that  I 
don't  deny.  But  that  he  likewise 
seenu  to  be  all  this — of  that  I  doubt. 
.Does  not  every  poet  rave  about  the 
*  allurement  of  bis  look,  the  innocence 
of  his  physiognomy  ?  - 

Per,  At  first  sight,  I  grant  you ; 
but  not  for  a  continuance.  Then 
must  some  one  or  other  evanescent 
tndt  just  hint  to  the  mind  of  the  sharp 
observer— is  this  urchin's  face  not 
too  full  of  meaning,  to  mean  always 
nothing  but  goodness  ? 

Phid,  Most  subtle  criticism  I  But 
what  if  you  are  forgetting  that  this 
Is  not  the  divinity  himself— 'tis  but 
his  fidnt  resemblance  carved  in  stone 
— that  the  artist  can  only  seize  upon 
one  moment — one  flash  of  the  soul's 

lightning,  and  that  hence 

Per,  f  catch  what  you  would  say ; 
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but  then  Nature*s  self  must  not  con- 
tradict you ;  then  must  she  herself 
create  no  boys  upon  whose  counte- 
nance one  glance  detects  comming- 
ling lines  of  highest  nobleness  and 
of  incipient  roguery — the  germs,  alike 
unmistakeable,  of  virtue  and  of  sen- 
suality.  Rare,  indeed,  they  are; 
yet  such  exist ;  nay,  among  my  own 
kindred,  if  I  be  not  much  deceived, 
I  have  a  little  nephew  of  this  stamp. 
Phid,  You  f  And  who  may  he  be  ? 
Per,  The  son  of  Clinias. 
Phid,  (Eagerly.)  Not  he  whom 
they  call  Alcibiades  ? 

Per,  The  very  same  I  (  With  a  tone 
of  surprise,)  But  how  came  you  to 
know  the  urchin's  name  ? 

Phid,  (With  earnestness,)  Quick  I 
quick  I — O,  by  ail  that's  sacred  take 
me  to  him.  These  four  days  past  have 
I  been  trying  every  where,  and  all  in 
vain,  for  a  peep  of  this  Alcibiades. 

Per,  (Still  more  surprised,)  You? 
For  a  peep  of  him  f  And  wnerefore 
so? 

Phid.  Why,  it  is  just  he— this  v^ry 
boy — that  gave  leucippus,  by  his 
own  confession,  the  first  idea  of  the 
Cupid  before  you.  He  tells  me  won- 
ders of  his  beauty :  he  strained  hia 
utmost  powers  to  model  after  it. 
Per,  Nay— how  could  that  be  ? 
Phid.  He  saw  him  once  before  the 
door  of  his  father's  house  among 
his  playfellows.  The  boy's  figure 
attracted  his  notice.  Long  he  hung 
upon  his  steps — tore  in  pieces  at 
least  twenty  sketches  he  had  made 
of  him — at  last  succeeded  in  taking 
one  to  his  own  satisfaction — model- 
led this  statue  after  it — and  named 
it  Love.  The  most  perfect  of  all 
Loves  I  could  have  sworn  it  was 
until  your  criticisms  made  me  fal- 
ter in  my  faith.  But  again  I  say, 
take  me  to  him,  that  I  may  judge 
for  myself  whether  you  are  right  or 
wrong. 

Per,  Wonderful !  most  wonder- 
ful I — How  the  young  rogue  would 
laugh  and  jump,  if  be  knew  that  al- 
ready his  likeness  was  in  the  fair 
way  to  be — worshipped  I  Come, 
then,  if  you  wiW-^ (Slops) — and  ye^ 
would  it  not  be  better  to  have  him 
here? 

Phid.  Why  so  ? 

Per,  (Pointing  to  the  statue^  For 
the  sake  of  the  comparison.   This  fi- 

Sure  cannot  well  go  with  us,  nor  we 
o  well  without  it. 
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Phid,  True  I  Only  do  you  sup- 
ppse  your  nephew 

Per,  Oh  !  let  that  be  my  concern, 
(i/e  siept  to  the  door  and  calls J)  Eii- 
cHoI  {Enter  a  Slave.)  Go  to  the 
house  of  Clinias;  it  ia  about  the 
twelfth  from  this. 

Slave,  If  you  mean  CHniaa  your 
kinsman,  I  know  the  bouse. 

Per,  The  same.  '  Seek  there  for 
Amfcla  the  nurse^  and  te}l  her  she 
must  come  hither  with  her  young 
cbarfl;e  Alcibiades.  In  case  the 
child  should  seem  unwilling,  just 
say  to  him  Pericles  entreats  him. 
Dost  understand  ? — Erdreats  him. 

iS^/8f«.  I  understand.    (Goesoid.) 

Per.  Well,  Phidias,  believe  me, 
you  will  at  least  see  a  bpy  such  as 

Eerhaps  you  never  saw  before;  a 
ov  Quite  fit,  like  your  statue  here, 
to  bend  the  club  of  Hercules  into  a 
Cupid's  bow.  Name  any  good  qua- 
lity you  please — ^in  him  you'will  find 
it»  nbt  merely  In  the  bud,  but  already 
so  advanced,  that  one  step  more 
would  be  a  step  into  evlf.  Ambi- 
tious, as  though  he  had  the  soul  of 
Themistocles ;  courteous,  as 'though 
he  were  a  son  of  Cimon :  artful  as 
a  woman  and  bold  as  a  man:  full 
of  talents,  but  alas !  too  weii  aJd- 
quafnted  with  every  one  of  those 
talents  not  to  be  proud  of  having 
them.  -    f 

Phid.  You  raise  my  curiosity  be- 
yond all  bbundsJ  But  what  if  he 
refuse  to  come  ? 

Per,  Nay,  he'll  come  sure  enough. 
Entreated  by  Pericles  !'  That  is  far  too 

f>rettv  $  word  for  the  little  knave  to 
et  slip  the  occasion  of  deserving  it. 
A  fine  brag  will  it  enable  him  to 
make  amon^  his  plavmates.  {tie 
goes  to  the  window  and  looks  out  of  it  for 
a  minuie  or  two.)  See  now  )  did  I  not 
tell  thee  ?  Here  he  comes — fiylbg 
so  fast,  that  the  slave  and  Amicla 
are  panting  after  him  in  vain. 

Phid,  (llastening  to  the  window,) 
Ha,  by  the  gods,  a  noble  bo^  I  See, 
he  is  aware  of  us. 

Per.  Yes;  and  look  you  how 
quick  he  changes  his  giddy  pace  to 
a  sober,  graceful  step  as  soon  as  he 
perceives  he  is  observed. 

(Alcibiadbs  comes  in,) 
Ale.  Here  I  am,  Pericles.    I  liked 
the  game  that  I  wa/playing  at  very 
much ;  but  your  entreaty  was  some- 


thing better.  What  are  you  going 
to  bid  me  do? 

Per,  To  hid  you  ? — A  boy  so  dear 
98  thou  art  (Kissing  him),  one  only 
Bids  when  he  is  heedless  of  his  duty, 
and  thai  Alcibiades  will  never  be. 
Have  you  ever  heard  any  thing  of 
Phidias?  '6 

Ale.  {Almost  angrily,)  I  should 
think  BO ;  I  am  already  five  tears 

OLD. 

Per.  Already  so  much?  —  See, 
here  is  this  Phidias  I    Salute  him. 

Ale.  {Crazing  for  a  little  on  Phidias^ 
with  marked  attention,)  You  Phidias  ? 
I  am  glad  of  that.  You  must  he  a 
great  man, — my  father  says  it,  and  I 
feel  it.  I  cannot  look  your  Jupiter 
BO  straight  in  the  face  aB  the  other 
gods  oi^  other  makers.  Phidias, 
if  you  set  any  value  on  the  sialuta- 
iion  of  a  little  boy,  with  it  do  I  sa- 
lute you.  ' 

Phi(L  (  Warmly  embracing  him.)  And 
I  salute  thee,  and  kiss  thee,  charming 
boy. — Alcibiades,  you  can  already 

E raise  better  in  a  few  words  than 
iany  of  your  eloquent  talkers  with 
their  speeches  of  an  hour  long. 

Ale.  Can  I  indeed  ?  1  like  to  hear 
that.  Perhaps  it  Ib  just  because 
they /^e/ less ;  eince,  I  assure  you, 
little  as  I  am,  I  can  already->«trongIy 
—feel. 

Per.  Little  prattler! 

Ale.  Prattler?  Pardon  me,  dear 
uncle,  the  miljc  J  draihk  was  from  a 
Spartan  breast.  It  did  something 
io  temper  the  flow  of  speech  w^ich, 
thanks  to  you,  cannot  help  being  in 
one  of  our  family. 

Per.  Smartly  answered  I  But — 
to  come  to  more  important  matter 
—dost  know,  Alcibiades,  we've  got 
thy  likeness  here  ? 

Ale.  My  likeness  ? 

Per.  Thy  likeness — In  marble — In 
the  working-room  of  Phidias,  is 
that  not  almost  too  much  honour  for 
BO  young  an  Athenian  ? 

Ate,  (Gravely,)  At  least  honour 
enough  /    But  oh  !  where  is  it  ? 

Per.  Nay,  search  for  it  thyflclf. 

Ale.  Oh !  that  FJi  do  with  plea- 
Bure,  if  I  only  may. 

Phid.  You  may. 

Ale.  Good!  good!  Then  will  I 
search  through  all  the  house- 
through  all  the  neighbouring  rooms. 
That  I  will !  that  f  will !  (%  skips 
away.) 
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Per,  (^To  Phidias^  who  it  lookins 
flfier  him  with  an  mr  of  astonishment!) 
ioWf  I'hidl^  how^  does  he  please 
theef 

PhiL  Poor  LeucIppuB.  hov^  far 
art  thou,  below  the  reality  ?  And 
yet^  excellent  {jeuclppuSy  since  who 
could  cope  with  that  f 

AuiCLk  comes  in. 

Am,  Your  pardon  that  I  ren^ure 
in  uncalled.  The  liveliness  of  my 
youD^  pupil ' 

PhtiL  Will  do  no  mischief  here. 
He  views  my  statues  with  as  much 
discernment  and  discretion  as  If  he 
were  already  a  man  and  a  con« 
noisseur. 

Per,  IfushI  Praise  him  not  so 
loud  in  the  presence  of  Amicla.  I 
fear  that,  even  without  4>l8,  she 
loves  )i}m  too  much  already. 

Am,  Oh  I  w|io  could  contrive  ^ 
do  tha^  too  much  f 

Per,  Well  said  I  Dost  think,  then, 
really,  that;  be  has  no  faults  at  all  ? 

Am,  tf  ore  than  any  chpd  op  earth. 
More  than  any  dozen  of  the  naughti- 
est boys  coullj  have. 

Per,  An4  yet  thou  lovest  him  ? 

Am,  Because  for  each  of  these 
faults  he  has  at  least  three  virtues ; 
because  he  gives  to  his  very  bad 
behaviour  such  a  charming  air. 
Only  a  few  moments  before  thy 
messeoffer  called  us,  I  saw  a  fresh 
proof  o?  that. 

Per.  How  was  it?  Come  tell  us, 
toil  na,  lei  ft  be  as  trifling  as  it  may. 

Am.  (  mth  a  lofty  tone,)  Ye  know 
that  I  have  the  happiness  to  be  a 
Spartan  born.  My  youngest  son, 
about  a  year  older  than  Alcibiades, 
is  iM'ouglit  up  together  with  him, 
and  they  are  always  »t  it — friend- 
ship and  quarrelling  by  turns — as 
usual  at  that  age. 

Phid,  Oh  I  would  to  heaven  that 
tbete  turns  belon£e4  on)y  to  child- 
ren's friendships  T 

Per,  WeU  thought  on!  I7ow 
j^Jaiicla,  thy  story  ? 

Am^  My  Gfylippus  \a  tall  and 
strong,  like  all  who  on  the  first  day 
of  their  lives  have  been  bathed  in 
the  Eurotas;  but  this  slighter, 
yi»oagar  lad  la  more  ftlert,  «&d  hat 
often  thrown  him  in  their  wresUing- 
matches.  This  morning  it  was 
otherwise.  I  liad  just  gone  for  a 
few  seconds  out  of  the  room,  when 
a  scream  brought  me  back.    I  flew 


to  the  spot^  and  found  them  both 
lying  on  the  ground,  Gylippus  up- 
permost, but  Alcibia^es  had  got  a 
pnger  of  his  vanquisher  between  his 
teeth,  and  had  bitten  it  so  heartily, 
that  my  Gylippus,  forgetful  of  his 
.origin,  could  not  Iteep  himself  from 
venting  that  loud  cry.  Ye  may  be- 
lieve I  punished  him  in  the  first 
place:  but  next,  I  scolded  Alcibi« 
ades  for  biting  like  a  woman.  Oh 
that  ye  had  seen  how  quick  his 
colour  changed  I  A  tear,  as  if  the 
greatest  injury  had  been  offered 
him,  gathered  in  his  eye,  but  got 
not  leave  to  fall.  "  Like  a  woman  f  " 
he  exclaimed,  '*  it  would  have  fit- 
ted better  }o  call  it  like  a  lion." 

Phid.  Charming  I  For  his  age  al- 
most incredible  I 

*        _ 

Per,  Not  to  me,  who  know  him. 

Am,  Ah  I  whole  days  —  whole 
weeks — would  not  be  long  enough, 
were  I  to  tell  you  only  the  most  ex- 
traordinary tilings  in  his  short  life. 
V^hy,  when  he  was  but  two  years 
oldi  did  I  attempt  to  punish  him 
with  a  gentle  tlap,  or  a  light  touch 
of  the  rod^  he  had  a  glance  that 
often  frightened  me;  and  before  the 
little  rogue  could  talk,  the-  very 
look  with  which  he  asked  for  any 
thing — the  expression  of  his  face«- 
the  pressure  of  his  tiny  arms— spoke 
better  than  the  artfuUest  address  of 
many  a  grown  man. 

Per,  Thou  makest  me  tremble  for 
the  future. 

Phid,  Tremble  I  It  gladdens  me  to 
hear  it. 

Am.  So  should  it  ail,  metfainka, 
that  love  Greece  in  their  souls; 
yet  me,  a  Spartan,  less  than  you, 
for  never  trust  me,  if  he  do  not  raise 
this  Athent  to  be  mistress  of  Che 
states  around  her.  Ay  I  often  liave 
I  dwelt  upon  that  thought;  and  yet 
the  tears  it  brought  into  my  eyes 
were  tears  of  pleasure  notwithstand- 
ing. I  have  myself  ^  son ;  one  that 
I  love  perhaps  the  better  because  his 
birth  had  nearly  been  my  death; 
yet  twenty  times  over  would  I  give 
his  life  but  once  to  save  that  of  Al« 
ci  blades. 

Per,  Most  unmotherly  I  Most  un- 
Spartan! 

Am,  Un-Spartan  not.  Sparta,  the 
eods  be  praised,  has  stores  of  va- 
Sant  men;  but  of  such  a  doy  as  this, 
the  whole  earth  could  not  produce 
the  match. 
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(AliClBlADES  ruM  in,  with  a  disappoint' 

ed  air,") 

Ale,  Oh!  Phidias,  why  did  you 
malce  game  of  me  ?  I  have  looked 
and  ioolced  In  every  corner;  I  have 
seen  many  wonderful  things,  but 
nowhere  me  myself. 

Phid,  Perhaps  because  you  sought 
too  far  off  for  what  you  might  have 
found  much  nearer. 

Per,  Look  about  you^  my  little 
man  I  What  have  you  got  beside 
you  there  ? 

Ale,  What  else  but  a  Cupid.~ 
{Begins  to  examine  it  more  closely). 
Hm! 

Am,  (Now  for  the  first  time  looking 
at  it  attentively).  Ha!  True  as  I 
stand  here,  thac  is  himself— as  like 
as  life  ! 

Ale,  (Laughing  disdain fuUt/),  Me! 
It  muAt  be  me  asleep  then  I  Phidias, 
is  it  really  true?  Does  this  baby 
stand  for  me  ? 

Phid,  (surprised)  This  bahy  f 

Ale,  Yes  baby !  See,  now,  let  me 
just  go  close  to  him — and  don't 
count  the  pedestal — is  he  not  at 
the  least  two  whole  fingers*- breadths 
less  than  me  ?    But  is  it  really  me  ? 

Phid.  They  do  say  so.  Art  not 
content  with  him  ? 

Ale,  Not  quite  —  quite  content. 
He  is  too  dtmib  for  me. 


Phid,  Does  not  that  happen  with 
all  marbles  ? 

Ale,  Oh  no !— No !— These  (jDotn^ 
t«g  to  two  other  figures,  the  work  qfPhim 
dias  himself)  speak  loud  enough. 

Per,  And  the  club  of  Hercules— 

Ale,  In  such  a  hand  would  scarce 
become  a  bow; — and  yet  that  does 
please  me  more  than  all  the  rest. 
Tell  me  honestly,  dear  Phidias,  didst 
thou  make  this  Cupid  thyself  ? 

Phid,  No,  it  was  Leucippus ;  the 
first,  the  best  of  all  my  scholars. 

Ale.  Thy  scholats!  1  thought  as 
much.  But  why  didst  thou  not 
make  it  thyselt? 

Phid,  (A  little  embarrassed)  Be- 
cause I  had  no  time ;  because — be- 
cause I  by  myself,  to  say  the  truth, 
should  not  be  able  for  ail  there  la 
to  do. 

Ale,  (shaking  his  head)  Strange — 
strange — to  give  even  the  Cupids  to 
Leucippus  I  Dear  Phidias,  may  the 
gods  soon  make  thee  the  idlest  man 
m  all  Athens  t 

Phid,  A  singular  wish  t 

Per,  Why  so,  my  little  cousin  ? 

Ale  Because  I  then  might  hope 
to  see  my  likeness — not  by  the  hand 
of  a  scholar,  but  by  the  master  him- 
himself.  Goodbye!  (He  runs  away,) 


If  some  sober  readers — after  spelling  over  the  foregoing  scene — should 
exclaim  with  Phidias  (in  other  things,  doubtless,  their  perfect  prototype), 
"for  his  age  almost  incredible  I " — we  beg  to  tell  them,  firstly,  that  Uiis  child 
was  Alcibiadbs.  Secondly,  we  tell  them  that  there  is  good  Greek  text  for 
every  trait  of  our  little  hero,  here  developed  with  so  much  graphic  power, 
more  especially  for  the  Lion-anecdote,  which  we  particularly  recommend  to 
be  made  known  in  all  nurseries,  in  which  elder  brothers  are  in  the  habit  of 
trying  wrestling- matches  with  their  juniors  and  betters.  We  remind  them, 
thirdly,  that  '*  Young  York"  was  but  eight  (and  children  ripen  slower  at 
our  distance  from  the  sun)  when  William  Shakspeare — "  nature's  private 
secretary  "—makes  him 

**  A  parlous  boy, 
**  Bold,  qaick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable.*' 

Fourthly,  we  beg  them.  If  papas,  to  think  over  the  miraculous  sayings  and 
doings  of  their  own  respective  Fredericks  and  Adolphuses,  just  breeched, 
the  joy  of  their  paternal  hearts,  and  delight  (who  doubts  it?)  of  their  guests 
and  visitors — invariably  alive  to  the  ravishing  graces  of  infantine  display. 
We  ourselves  have  a  boy : — but  enough — my  son.  Sir  I  Only  turn  to  his 
picture  in  Hood's  Annual  for  18dl_that's  all. 


And  now— never  mind  dates* — Alcibiades  shall  be  nine  years  of  age ; 


*  The  exact  year  of  the  birth  of  Alcibiades  is  donbtful  enough  tp  glre  qs  a  liltle 
latitude. 
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never  mind  history— the  Athenians  have  heaten  the  Bceotians  at  Coronea,  * 
bat  Clinias  has  fallen.  Who  shall  bear  that  intelligence  to  his  wldoiv — 
his  Dinomache  ?  Even  Pericles  shrinks  from  the  agonizing  taslc.  Let  us 
see  how  the  wn  will  break  it  to  the  mother. 


SctNB  II. 

Th^  Chamber  of  Dinomache^ 
DiNOMACHB.    A  Female  Slayb. 
{Akibiades  ru$he»  into  the  room,) 


Ale.  Oh,  mother,  dearest  mother ! 

Din.  How  now,  my  child? 

Ale.  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee— must  I 
rejoice  or  mourn? 

Din.  At  what? 

Ale.  At  two  pieces  of  intelligence 
-^brought  at  the  same  time,  and  of 
the  same  importance.    Our  army — 

Din,  Ob  speak! 

Ale.  Has  fought  the  Boeotians,  and 
conquered.  All  the  streets  are  full 
of  jubilee;  they  are  dragging  victims 
to  the  altars,  and  the  priests  are 
putting  on  their  holiday  garlands. 

The— 
Din,  And  doubt'st  thou  still  whe- 

iher  we  should  rejoice  ? 

Ale.  Oh  no  I— but  my  father- 
Din.  (Alarmed)  How,  what,  child, 

—thy  father  ?     Hast  thou  news  of 

him  ?    How  fares  it  with  him  ? 
Ale.  Ah  I    well  with  him  —  right 

well  I     He   has  fallen  asleep—and 

has  sent  us  back  his  shield. 

Din.  (in  afretiTO/  of  grief. )  Gods  I— 

Gods  I— Miserable  me  I    CliDias,  my 

beloved  Clinias  I— Fallen  ?    Oh  that 

I  should  live  to  hear  it ! 
Slave.  My  mistress— 
Din.  Away  I  Away  I  Haste !  Fly  I 

Seek  Pericles ! 

(Slave  rum  oui.) 
Ale.  Said  I  not  so,  my  mother  ? 

lJow--ehall  we  weep,  or  shall  we 

joy? 


Din.  Weepl  weep,  till  our  eyes 
dry  up,  and  our  hearts  burst.  Our 
stay,  our  pride,  our  glory — he  is 
gone  t  Miserable  Dinomache  I  mi« 
serable  child  I  All,  all  is  lost  for 
ever  I 

Ale.  All?  Forgive  me,  mother-^ 
not  yet  all.  Does  this  picture 
(pointing  to  one  upon  the  wall)  not  re- 

{^resent  the  fight  at  Artemisium  ? 
s  that  not  the  ship  which  my  father 
himself  armed ;  and  with  which  he 
sent  three  of  the  enemy's  ships  to 
the  bottom  ? 

Din.  Alas  I  alas  t  it  is  the  same. 

Ale.  Now,  then,  dearest,  dearest 
mother— thou  hast  not  yet  lost  all. 
Thou  hast  his  picture,  and  thou  hast 
—Mb. 

Din.  Sorry  consolation ! 

Ale.  Nay,  not  so  altogether  sorry. 
His  picture  for  remembrance,  me 
for  comfort,  and  one  day  for  re- 
venge. 

Din.  Thee,  poor  unhappy  child  ? 

Ale.  I  am— r  am  so  now ;  but  re- 
main so  shall  I  not.  Ooe  day,  mo- 
ther, one  day  I  too  shall  bear  shield 
and  sword,  my  father  said  it  ;^  and 
when  I  can,  then  will  I  bring  him  a 
deatii- offering.  Weep  not  so  com- 
fortless, my  mother,  thou  hast  still 
his  picture,  and  me. 


Kow  reader,  remember  the  Great  Magician  :— 

<*  The  tear,  dowD  childhood's  cheek  that  flowiy 
Ii  like  the  dewdrop  on  the  rose ; 


•  B.  c.  447.   The  real   event  of  this  hatile  was  just  the  contrary.     But  the 
▲thenlans  mast  conquer  for  the  Mke  of  our  scene. 
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When  next  the  sammer  breeze  comes  by. 
And  waves  tbe  bush,  the  dower  is  dpy.'* 


[Marchy 


The  fact  ts,  Alcibiades  had  wiped  hia  ejea  before  he  acted  mesaen^er  to 
his  poor  mother,  and  he  wept  no  nlore  at  thia  time*  In  a  few  weeks  he  &» 
as  sportive  as  e?er. 


SdicNB  III. 

An  ottUof'thc'tDay  lonely  Street  of  Athens, 

Alcibiades^  Melittus^  TiIihnichius*     Otktr  Boys  at  play. 


Ale,  Now — are  70U  all  readj  with 
your  house'building  ?  * 

MeL  Tm  ready. 

Thim,  And  I 

Boys^  We're  all  ready. 

Ale,  So  am  1 — this  long  while. 
Come  then,  let's  compare  our 
work.  I  say,  Melittus,  wiiy  is  your 
houde  so  plain  and  simple  ? 

Mel.  Why,  I'fo  giFen  all  that's 
needful  in  it  and  about  it.  See 
here,  this  row  of  rooms,  the  eating- 
hall,  the  court,  the  kitchen-garden  \ 
the  stables,  the  very  cellars,  ha?e  not 
been  forgotten.  What  would  you 
have  more  ?     . 

Thim,  Embellishments  I  Tve  taken 
care  to  have  enough  of  them.  Isn't 
it  quite  true,  Alcibiades,  I've  built 
better  than  him  ?  Spangles  of  gold 
and  silver  on  all  sides,  every  cham- 
ber laid  with  silken  carpets,  and  the 
whole  outside — how  pretty  and  how 
gaily  coloured  I 

MeL  Yes  I  and  for  the  sake  oF 
that,  what  wretched  uneven  rooms, 
what  a  crooked  court,  and  what  a 
paltry  hall!  In  a  thousand  places 
a  thousand  different  necessary  things 
forgotten  ?  Is  iluU  not  true — am  I 
not  right? 

Some  Boys.   Melittus  is  right  I 

Other  Boys,  No^  no,  Thlmnichius 
is  right! 

MeL  and  Thinu  Let  Alciblaaea 
decide ! 

Ale,  (With  judicial  gravity.)  Well 
then:  Take  thy  house  to  Sparta, 
Master  Melittus  I  And  then,  Thim- 
nichius,  take  thine  to  the  womanish 
Persians !  I  on  the  conto>ary — look 
this  way,  my  friends^I  on  the  con- 
trary, recollecting  that  I  live  at 
Athens,  have  built  as  an  Athenian. 
I  have  given  ornament^  and  not  for- 


gotten .conveAience.  Oh,  well  do  I 
remember  what  my  father  so  often 
used  to  say^that  it  proved  the  high* 
est  sense  at  once  to  win  the  applause 
of  the  crowd  by  outward  show  and 
the  praise  of  the  wise  by  inward 
excellence.  Look  here  at  my  house, 
comrades,  and  decide. 

All  the  Boys.  Right,  ri^fatl  We 
give  in,  we  give  in  I  Again — agda 
— Alcibiades  is  the  best 

Ale,  (^Laughing*)  Again  f  I  won- 
der you  should  make  such  a  cry 
about  a  thing— which  you  should  be 
prettv  Well  accustomed  to  by  this 
time! 

Some  of  the  Boys,  (^Looking  rountL^ 
Oh,  our  houses  — our  beautiful 
houses !  Look  at  that  nasty  wag- 
gon coming  right  lipon  us  I  TheyUl 
all  be  destroyed. 

Others,  Is  there  noi  enough  of 
us  ?  We'll  drive  the  waggoner  back. 

Others,  Well  beg  of  him  to  turn. 

Others.  Alcibiades  I  Alcibiades! 
what  shall  we  do  ? 

Ale*  (^Proudly.)  What  you  please t 
When  it  comes  to  the  worst,  I  sup* 
pose  I  must  advise  you. 

Thinu  (  To  the  Waggoner  —  coax* 
ing.)  Dear  sir — be  so  very  good— just 
to  turn  round  your  vvaggon  f  We 
thought  ourselves  safe— -in  thia  little 
street — from  all  kinds  of  carriages, 
and  have  built  houses  here.  Only 
look  yourself,  three  darling  pets  of 
houses  1 

Waggoner.  What's  that  I  AWay 
with  your  nonsense  there  I  I  must 
drive  this  way* 

MeL  (Sturdily.)  Drive  back  this 
instant,  sir,  or  we'll  bicker  you  with 
atones. 

Waggoner,  What,  you  threaten,  do 
you,  master  ?    Out  of  the  way,  you 


*  PluUrch  says  they  were  pltiytng  M  BOttietMng  llks  mxt  «mirM».     Hot  wM 
ahould  h9  know  about  the  matter  ? 
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young  whelp,  or  my  whip  flhall 
coine  across  thee  to  siich  purpose, 
that  thy  back  shall  tingle  for  a  fort- 
night.    tr^M  hup  1 

Ale.  (IVith  the  tofleU  lone,}  Won't 
you  yield,  tben — dear — stubborn*- 
man  ?    Not  if  I  come  to  tbee  ? 

Waggoner*  And  who  be'est  thott| 
puppy  ? 

Ale,  (Confidenify.)  Alcibiadbs. 

IVaggoner.  Alci — what  f  Eh  I  whiit 
the  devil's  that  to  me  ?  I  never  heard 
the  name  afore  in  my  born  days ! 

Ale.  This  is  thejirsi  day,  then — to  a 
certainty — you  ever  were  in  Athehs. 
But  I  beseech  thee,  yield  I 

Waggoner.  Go  to  the  devil  with 
thee  I    Let  roe  drive,  or 

Ale.  ( IVirows  Mnuelfdoum  hrfbre  the 
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horses.^  Well   then,   drive  on  — if 
thou'st  the  heart. 

All  the  Botfs.  (Jbds!  flfedvteddf 
Alcibiadek. 

Waggoner.  Child,  bb*eBt  thbu 
niad^ 

Ale.  Drive  oh,  I  aiiy.  If  this  t^ajr 
thou  mtut  drive.  What  barest  thou 
for  an  urchin,  whose  very  n&me  Uiou 
hast  fie  vet  heard  before  I 

Waggoner.  WoUld  that  thee  niig^ht 
He  thei*e  all  thy  days,  thou  imp  o* 
darkness  !  {Mean  white  turns  hit  wag' 
gon,  muttering  between  his  teeth.)  Wish 
—all  the  same — I  had  him  for  a  son 
— might  be  pretty  sartain  theii  I 
shbuld  not  die  a  waggoner  I  (^Drives 
out  bt/  the  tvat/  he  canie,) 


The  imp  of  darkness  is  not  quite  ten,  when  be  takes  this  method  of  crea- 
ting a  diversion.  Many  another  prank  might  be  dramatized-— on  good 
authority— and  with  equal  effect.  Bu(  he  is  getting  to  an  age  at  which 
all  male  creatures  are  intolerable,  unless  flogged  six  times  a-day.  So  will 
we  drop  the  curtain  on  Alcibiades  the  Boy — ready  to  raise  it — whenever  you, 
dear  Christopher,  shall  deign  to  blow  scene- shifter's  whistle  on— 

Alcibiadbs  thb  Youth. 


•I 
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Part  II. 

Security  breeds  ruin/'— MAtsiNoKft. 


"  What's  come  over  our  little 
Fan  ?  "  exclaimed  Mark  Fairfield,  in 
k  tone  of  perplexity  and  vexation> 
as  his  daughter  started  up  in  tearful 
agitation  from  the  humble  supper- 
table,  and  ran  sobbing  into  the  small 
Adjoining  chamber  in  which  she 
shared  Uie  bed  of  tbe  aged  grand- 
mother, '*  What's  come  over  our 
little  Fan  ?'*  cried  the  too  indulgent 
father.  *'  She  did  not  use  to  be  so 
humoursome  and  so  fractious  for 
nothing — no^  nor  for  any  thing  for 
that  matter,  my  sweet  tempered 
little  maid  I  But  ndw  to  start  up, 
and  be  off  with  herself  that  gait,  just 
for  Jem  and  Bill's  jeering  nonsebse 
about  her  grand  ways  and  fine 
grammar  words — (Thee  lett'st  thy 
tongues  wag  too  fast,  lads — 1  warn 
thet*). — Why,  dame,  what's  coma  to 
the  foolish  wench  ? '' 


"  What's  come  to  her,  master }  " 
ecboed  Dame  Fairfield,  in  a  peevish, 
half- reproachful  tone.  "  That's  what 
I've  been  saying  over  and  over 
again  for  months  and  months  past- 
only  ye'd  never  give  heed  to  my 
words,  nor  see  nothln'  amiss  with 
her  so  long  as  she  was  ready,  wi'  a 
sweet  look  and  ii  soft. word,  to  set 
your  chair  for  you,  and  help  you  on 
wi'  your  old  jacket  and  list  shoes 
when  you  comed  in  from  work  6' 
nights.  But  I've  had  enough  to  do 
with  her  ever  since  my  lady  lieft— 
not  that  she  ever  gave  me  a  short 
answer  or  a  saucy  word,  or  let 
alone  what  I  bid  her  do;  but  some- 
how the  maid  an't  the  same  maid. 
She  goes  moping  and  peaking  about, 
and  don't  set  to  nothin'  with  a  good 
heart,  but  them  poetry- books  and 
copy-Dooka— '  manscripsy*    as    ahe 
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calls  *em»  whatever  ihat  may  be; 
but  no^in*  better  than  *  nonsense 
and  vanity,'  I've  a  notion,  as  Mr 
Poundem,  the  Baptist  minister,  said 
t'other  day,  when  he  called  in  wi' 
some  tracts,  and  took  up  one  of 
Fan's  '  treasures,'  as  she  calls  'em." 
*'  I  tell  thee  what,  dame,"  re- 
joined her  husband ;  "  to  m y  mind, 
mother  was  in  the  riffht  after  all, 
when  she  said  no  gooa  would  come 
of  Fan's  being  always  up  at  the 
great  house."  And  turn  in  to  the 
old  blind  woman,  he  repeated  bis 
words  to  her  in  a  more  audible  Icey ; 
.  but  her  hearing  was  not  so  far  gone 
as  to  prevent  her  from  listening  with 

Sainful   interest  to   the   foregoing 
ialogue,    and    perfectly    compre- 
hending the  matter  in  question. 

*<  Ay,  Mark,  Mark,"  said  the  ve- 
nerable parent,  "  it  might  have  been 
better  for  us  all,  my  son,  if  ye'd 
heeded  the  old  blind  body's  words 
at  the  first  speaking:   but  what's 

Sast  and  gone,  man  can't  bring 
ack  again.  The  poor  lassie's  learnt 
too  much  for  her  good  maybe  up 
at  that  grand  place — too  many  fine 
things,  and  fine  ways,  and  fashions 
of  this  world,  and  too  little,  I  doubt, 
of  the  things  that  concern  her  peace 
and  the  way  to  the  world  to  come. 
But  loving  words  and  godly  reason- 
ing won't  be  wasted  upon  her  now, 
God  helping ;  and  my  lady  won't  be 
back  these  three  months ;  and  Frank 
and  our  little  Fan  will  be  friends 
again,  not  to  say  they  are  unfriendly 
now — only  Frank  keeps  away  so 
much  to  what  he  used,  and  they 
don't  seem  the  same  like,  to  my 
thinking.  The  blind  sees  more 
sometimes  than  the  far-sighted." 

The  slight  sketch  above  attempted 
of  an  evening  scene  in  Mark  Fair- 
field's cottage  may  suffice  to  make 
the  reader  tolerably  well  acquainted 
with  the  relative  circumstances  of 
those  with  whom  this  humble  nar- 
rative is  principally  concerned. 

The  migratory  possessors  of  Laa- 
celles  Court,  after  an  unusually  pro- 
longed continuance  in  their  noble 
domain,  had  taken  flight  at  last  to 
that  anomalous  region  where  natu- 
ral spring  and  fictitious  winter  set 
in  together,  combining  to  form  that 
modern  division  of  time,  denoted, 
par  excellence^  '*  The  Season."  Lady 
Gertrude,  devoted  to  the  cldms  "  of 
exisdng  circumstances/*  had  laid 


aside  all  concern  about  little  Fanny, 
after  she  had  returned  the  poor 
girl's  sobbing,  wordless  farewell 
with  a  condescending  kiss  and  a 
*'  darling  love,"  to  be  taken  up  again 
on  her  return  into  the  country,  with 
her  garden  bonnet,  and  her  half- 
filled  herbal.  And  little  Fanny  was 
again  stationary  in  her  father's  cot- 
t^e,  but  with  a  heart  too  full  of 
the  days  that  were  gone — too  averse 
to  the  cheerful  improvement  of  those 
she  was  entering  on.  Her  home 
tasks  had  become  more  and  more 
distasteful  to  her,  though  her  weak- 
ly, indulgent  mother  had  excused 
her  from  the  most  laborious,  at  the 
request  of  the  Lady  Gertrude,  who 
pleaded  for  the  exemption,  on  the 
pretext  of  preserving  the  still  deli- 
cate hands  of  her  favourite  for  oc- 
cupations "  that  could  not  fail  in  the 
end  to  prove  far  more  beneficial  to 
her."  What  that  **  end''  might  be 
her  ladyship  never  precisely  stated, 
her  own  view  of  it  not  being  of  the 
clearest  probably ;  but  a  colouring 
of  reason  was  given  to  the  request, 
by  her  leaving  certain  quantities  of 
silks,  muslins,  and  materials  for  em- 
broidery, to  be  wrought  during  her 
absence,  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions and  directions  of  Mademoiselle 
Virginie,  who  had  condescended,  at 
her  ladyship's  pressing  instances,  to 
impart  some  knowledge  of  the  art 
she  excelled  in  to  the  young  cot- 
tager. 

**  Mais  ses  mains!  ses  mdns,  mi 
ladl  I  A  quoi  boo  lui  enseigner 
quelque  chose  d'utile,  si  ces  bour- 
rus"  ^meaning  Fanny*s  parents) 
"  s'obstinent  a  les  lui  gater  ?  Pauvre 
petite  I    G'est  un  horreur  I " 

Mademoiselle  Virginie's  appeal 
was  too  reasonable  and  touching  to 
fail  of  its  effect  So  the  exemption 
was  asked  and  obtained,  and  Fuiny 
furnished  with  employment  more 
congenial  to  her  taste  than  that  for 
which  it  was  substituted,  but  far  less 
so  than  other  occupations,  the  ma- 
terials for  which  had  also  been 
abundantly  supplied  by  her  liberal 
patroness—- a  writing  desk,  pens  and 
paper  in  profusion,  blank  books  (one 
of  which,  a  bound  volume  with  a 
clasp,  Fanny  had  been  encouraged 
to  call  her  album),  a  few  volumes  of 
modern  prose  and  poetry,  *'  select- 
ed," Lady  Gertrude  declared, "  with 
the  most  scrupulous  considerationi" 
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a  small  engfaved  portrait  of  her 
beauiiful  ladyship,  neatly  framed 
and  glazed,  and  one  of  Lord  Byron, 
as  a  pendant  illustratioo  of  the  por- 
tion of  hid  works  included  in  Lady 
Gertrude's  scrupulous  selection 
(Don  Juan,  of  course,  excluded.) 
These  possessions  Constituted  what 
poor  FannjT  called  her  *'  treasures;'* 
and  having' arranged  them  as  much 
in  the  style  of  Lady  Gertrude's  bou- 
doir as  the  capabilities  of  her  little 
white- washed  bedchamber  and  small 
claw  table  could  admit— the  latter 
being  always  decorated  with  a  glass 
of  flowers — not  only  to  complete  the 
fond  illusion,  but  in  accordance  with 
her  own  natural  taste ;  thither,  to  that 
consecrated  corner,  she  stole^with 
her  work  or  without— at  all  times 
when  released  (for  it  was  come  to 
that)  from  those  (iomestic  duties  she 
had  so  long  found  her  happiness  in 
fulfilUog.  And  still  she  left  none  of 
them  positively  unfulfilled ;  and  still 
it  was  her  delight  and  privilege  to 
prepare  all  the  little  comforts  in  her 
power  against  her  father's  return  from 
his  daily  labour ;  and  her  young  bro- 
thers never  applied  to  her  in  vain, 
however  recently  they  might  have 
▼exed  her  by  their  coarse  jesting,  for 
any  little  kiodness  or  assistance  in 
her  power  to  render ;  and  still,  spite 
of  the  stipulated  exemption,  she 
could  never  bear  to  sit  still  and  see 
her  mother  overworked  and  unas- 
sisted ;  and,  least  of  all,  to  let  her 
dear  old  grandmother  feel  the  lack 
of  any  of  those  tender  services  and 
aweet  attentions  that  had  ever  been 
tke  heart's  tribute  of  her  dutiful  lit- 
tle Fanny.  But  after  all,  to  revert 
to  her  mother's  homely  but  expres- 
sive phrase,  "  The  maid  was  not 
the  same  maid."  And  who  was  so 
sensible  of  the  truth,  who  felt  it  so 
painfully,  who  deplored  it  so  bitter- 
ly, as  the  playmate  of  her  childhood, 
the  friend  of  her  youth— (ah  \  more 
than  friend) — the  frank  and  gentle 
hearted,  the  low  born,  but  noble 
natured  Frank  Lovell  ? 

Yes,  it  was  too  true.  Frank  and 
Fanny  were  no  longer  what  they  had 
been  to  each  other.'  And  yet  the 
differences  that  gradually  effected 
their  comparative  estrangement  had 
never  amounted  to  angry  altercation, 
much  less  to  a  positive  quarrel. 
But  alas !  the  delicate  and  precious 
links  of  affection  may  be  eaten  away 
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by  gradual  corrosion,  as  well  as  vio- 
lently sundered,  and  the  rupture  so 
effected  may  be  equally  complete. 
Oh  I  remember  this — take  heed  of 
this,  all  ye  whose  hearts  are  knit 
together  by  the  holy  bonds  of  na- 
ture, love,  or  friendship  I  We  know 
too  well,  that  **  offences  will  come," 
for  it  needeth  not  the  demonstrative 
power  of  Fletcher  of  Madely  to  prove 
that  we  are  all— ay,  every  living  soul 
of  woman  born — under  the  ban  and 
curse  of  a  fallen  nature.  But  wo 
unto  those  who,  presuming  on  their 
"  vested  rights"  of  affection,  wilfully, 
wantonly,  or  carelessly  irritate  the 
excitable  temper,  grieve  the  tender, 
wound  the  sensitive,  or  try  the  for- 
bearing spirit.  Wo  to  those,  who 
think  it  a  light  matter,  provided  they 
fail  not  in  weightier  observances,  to 
defraud  the  heart  that  loves  them 
of  its  minor  dues — those  small,  sweet 
courtesies,  and  tender  allowances, 
and  finer  sympathies,  that,  like  the 
fairy  Maimouna's  magic  threads, 
weave  together  a  chain  of  holier  but 
as  marvellous  power. 

*<  It  is  not  timber,  lead,  and  stone, 
The  architect  requires  alone 

To  finish  a  line  building ; 
The  palace  were  but  half  complete, 
If  he  could  possibly  forget 

The  carving  and  the  gilding." 

And  wo  especially,  and  above  all, 
to  that  love,  that  friendship,  that 
union,  whatever  it  may  be,  from 
which  truth  and  confidence  are  ex- 
cluded, or  not  maintained  with  the 
whole  soul,  and  given  with  the  whole 
heart. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  her  favour  at  Lascelles 
Court,  Fanny  had  professed  her  wil- 
lingaess  to  relinquish  all  the  plea- 
sures and  privileges  it  conferred,  if 
assured  they  were  the  cause  of  un- 
easiness to  Frank;  and  well  would 
it  have  been  for  both  if  he  had  taken 
her  at  her  word,  honestly  acknow- 
ledging and  explaining  to  her  the 
strength  and  reasonableness  of  his 
objections.  But  touched  with  the 
generosity  of  the  offer,  and  half 
ashamed  of  his  own  jealous  petu- 
lance, and  comparative  selfishness, 
he  scorned  to  indulge  the  latter  by 
taking  advantage  of  her  yielding 
nature,  and  for  a  time  half  schooled 
himself  into  the  belief  that  his  feara 
were  groundless,  and  his  distur* 
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baace  uareasonable.  But  agaio  and 
again  similar  scenes  recurred,  till 
at  length  Fanny  greie  cautious  of 
pouring  out  all  ber  thoughts  and 
feelings,  as  she  had  been  wont  to  do, 
to  her  no  longer  sympathizing  friend ; 
and  Frank,  soon  becoming  conscious 
of  the  withdraiiring  of  her  confidence, 
attributed  the  change  to  motives  less 
innocent  than  the  actual  ones ;  and, 
stung  to  t^e  heart  by  a  gronring  sus- 
picion that  she  he  loved  looked 
down  upon  him,  drew  back  in  his 
turn,  with  a  proud  humility,  disdain- 
ing complaint  or  attempt  at  explana- 
tion, from  which  he  shrank,  it  is  pos- 
sible, as  much  in  apprehension  ot  the 
confirmations  of  his  worst  fears,  as 
from  less  tender  and  more  selfish 
feelings.  Still,  for  a  length  of  time, 
he  continued  to  watch  and  wait  for 
her  coming,  as  In  happier  days; 
lingering  In  the  twilight  about  the 
luQge  gates  to  accompany  her  on  her 
homeward  way  after  she  had  passed 
that  barrier,  beyond  which  not  all 
the  yearning^fondness  with  which  his 
heart  still  overflowed  for  her  would 
have  induced  him  to  advance  a  step 
into  the  silvan  paradise,  which,  if 

Eoor  Frank  could  have  expressed 
imself  classically,  he  would  have 
anathemized  as  a  region  of  Circean 
spells.  And  at  last  he  ceased  to  in- 
trude upon  her,  even  at  that  hour 
when  he  had  been  fain  to  fancy  her 
all  his  own  again,  while  he  could 
cling  to  the  illusion.  She  came — 
not  unaccompanied.  The  tones  of 
that  dear  familiar  voice,  borne  on  the 
stillness  of  the  evening  air,  reached 
him  before  he  could  distinguish  her 
form  in  the  depth  of  the  dark  avenue. 
Other  accents  of  manly  intonation 
mingled  with  those  to  which  his 
heart,  as  he  listened,  thrilled  through 
every  pulse  with  a  new  sense  of  bit- 
terness. Stepping  back  a  few  paces 
from  the  gate  against  which  he  had 
been  leaning,  he  strained  his  eyes 
through  the  twilight  to  discern  the 
advancing  forms.  Hers  could  not  be 
mistaken.  His  own  Fanny,  leaning 
familiarly  (as  he  fancied)  on  the  arm 
of  a  gentleman,  who  was  stooping 
towards  her  as  they  walked  in  ear- 
nest conversation.  He  could  not 
divine ;  his  feelings  were  too  piuch 
excited  to  suppose  the  possibility 
that  she  had  rather  declined  than 
encouraged  the  objectionable  com- 
panionship ;  and  that  her  hand  rested 


not  willingly  on  the  arm,  through 
which  it  had  been  drawn  not  unre- 
sistingly. He  saw,  he  felt  only  the 
fact  as  it  appeared.  One  more  look 
to  be  assured  that  it  was  so.  His 
own  Fanny  thus  familiarly  linked 
with  another,  one  whose  superior 
station  alone  should  have  been  her 
warning  and  defence.  And  for  him- 
self I  had  he  deserved  this  of  her? 
One  look,  more  In  sorrow  than  in 
anger— (ah,  Fanny  I  could  you  have 
caught  its  unutterable  expression )~ 
and  slowly  and  silently  he  turned 
from  the  old  trysting- place,  and 
from  the  path  that  led  towards  her 
home,  ana  looked  up  no  more  till 
be  stood  before  the  old  porch  of  the 
Grange ;  gazinr  for  a  moment  before 
he  entered  at  the  venerable  home  of 
his  father  and  forefathers  with  feel- 
ings of  unwonted  bitterness.  The 
substantial  old  farm  house,  with  iu 
double  gables  and  chimney  stacks  of 
ancient  masonry;  its  deep  set  lat- 
tices and  time  stained  walls,  half 
hidden  by  mantling  Ivy,  stood  dark 
and  undefined  in  the  deepening  twi- 
light— except  when  the  ruddy  glow 
of  fire  and  candle  light,  streaming 
through  a  lower  window,  lit  up  its 
heavy  frame  work,  and  the  glossy 
leaves  of  an  embowering  bay-tree, 
and  the  ^rass  plot  beneath,  and  the 
whole  side  of  the  jasmine-covered 
porch.  Frank's  gaze,  as  it  wandered 
over  the  peaceful  dwelling,  rested 
a  moment  on  that  illumined  window 
and  the  scene  within.  There,  by  the 
wide  hospitable  hearth,  where  the 
cheerful  wood  fire  was  heaped  so 
unsparingly,  sat  his  venerable  grey- 
haired  father,  shading  his  eyes  with 
his  uplifted  hand  as  he  bent  over 

•'  The  big  Ha'  Bible,  anee  kia  father^a 
pride." 

And  there,  just  opposite  to  her  bro- 
ther, on  whom  his  eyes  were  fixed 
with  reverential  earnestness,  sat  Aunt 
Amy,  with  her  placid  face  and  ever 
busy  fingers,  in  which  the  bright 
knitting-needles  glanced  and  spaik- 
led  as  she  plied  them  with  lightning 
quickness.  And  there  stood  the 
round  oak  table,  covered  with  a  snow 
white  cloth  and  half  spread  for  sup- 
per by  a  "  neat  handed  Phillis»" 
whose  mild  soft  eves  turned  ever 
and  anon  with  a  look  of  loving  reve- 
rence towards  the  venerable  pair,  as 
she  moTed  to  ^d  £rQ  with  ^uiet 
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handinesi  in  ber**  service  of  love." 
Ko  mercenary  handmaid  was  she; 
the  ffratef ul  orphan  niece  I  the  home- 
ly teaturedj  out  aweet  tempered 
Mary  Lovel,  whose  service  was  the 
heart's  payment  for  benefits  other- 
wise unpayable.  "  Oh  that  Fanny 
were  like  her:    So  wiser,  nor  no 

Erettier ;  then  how  happy  we  might 
ave  been  together ! "  was  the  half 
uttered  aspiration  of  the  watcher 
without,  as  he  followed  with  his  eyes 
the  housewifery  preparations  of 
•'  Cousin  Mary."  "  How  father  and 
aunt  and  Mary  would  have  loved 
her  like  a  child  and  a  sister !  But 
that's  all  over  now."  And  with  the 
deepest  sigh  his  young  heart  had 
ever  heaved^  Frank  turned  into  the 
dark  shadow  of  the  porch,  and  in 
another  moment  made  one  of  the 
family  group  at  that  homely  supper 
toble. 

**  And  was  *  all  over '  in  truth  from 
that  hour  between  Frank  and  Fan-i 
ny  ?  "  They  know  little  of  the  hu- 
man heart, — of  that  complicated  puz- 
zle a  lover's  heart,  who  ask  so  sim- 
ple a  question.  Before  he  slept  that 
night  Frank's  heart  had  begun  to 
make  excuses  for  Fanny,  and  to 
suggest  the  most  favourable  expla- 
nation of  unfavourable  appearances; 
and  when  they  next  met  (though 
that  meeting  was  no  longer  as  by 
appointed  tryst),  a  word  from  her, 
or  only  an  answering  glance  as  he 
looked  in  her  face  with  enquiring 
tenderness,  would  have  dispelled  his 
most  painful  doubts  and  demolish- 
ed his  sternest  resolves.  But  neither 
word  nor  look  encouraged  those 
secret  relentings,  nor  implied,  on 
Fanny's  part,  any  uneasiness  at  his 
ill- assumed  reserve.  And  yet  she 
was  well  aware  of  the  late  cause  of 
his  disturbance,  for  she  had  seen 
him  (he  was  sure  she  had)  when  he 
turned  away  in  surprise  and  sorrow 
from  the  lodge  gate  the  night  she 
came  towards  him  so  unexpectedly 
accompanied.  "  It  was  then  to  her 
a  matter  of  indifference  what  he 
thought  and  felt ;  and  if  she  could 
forget  old  times  and  old  kindnesses 
he  would  not  be  the  one  to  remind 
her  of  the|D." 

And  Fanny  was,  as  he  believed, 
well  aware  of  bis  feelings  and  the 
more  recently  exciting  cause;  and 
she  might  have  in  part  relieved  them, 
imd  excused  herself  by  the  simple 
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assurance  that  she  had  been  distres- 
sed by  the  attendance  of  her  noble 
escort,  and  still  more  by  her  con- 
sciousness of  Frank's  annoyance  at 
the  unwelcome  sight.  But  she  was 
also  conscious  that  she  had  not  at 
all  times  avoided  and  discouraged 
the  too  flattering  attentions  covertly 
addressed  to  her,  not  only  by  Lord 
Henry  Feltham,  her  companion  on 
the  evening  in  question,  but  by  many 
a  thoughtless  or  unprincipled  idler, 
intent  only  on  present  amusement, 
and  taking  cruel  advantage  of  her 
anomalous  situation.  And  conscious, 
moreover,  that  she  had  marked  his 
receding  form,  as  he  turned  away 
that  evening  on  his  lonely  path  with 
feelings  in  which  there  was  more  of 
wounded  pride  than  self- accusing 
sorrow;  and  that  the  tears  which 
had  swelled  into  her  eyes  and  the 
blush  that  had  crimsoned  her  cheek, 
as  she  walked  on  in  downcast  silence 
beside  her  noble  companion,  were 
those  of  mortification  rather  than  of 
modestembarrassment,  as  he  shrewd- 
ly observed  of  her  annoyance  and 
its  cause,  commented  with  mock 
gravity  on  the  evident  discomfiture 
of  the  **  expecting  Cymon,"  and  his 
own  despair  at  having,  however  in- 
nocently, **  interfered  with  so  inter- 
esting an  appointment." 

Fanny  remembered  all  these  thinga 
with  an  uneasy  consciousness  that 
overcame  her  better  feelings,  and 
restrained  her  from  yielding  to  the 
heart's  impulse,  which,  if  indulged, 
would  have  met  Frank's  enquiring 
eye  and  silently  expressive  greeting, 
with  all  and  more  than  all  that  he 
required  of  explanation  and  apology. 
So  they  met  aad  parted,  in  restraint 
and  disappointment.  Fanny  looked 
in  vain,  as  she  returned  from  her 
now  daily  attendance  it  the  Court, 
for  him  who  no  longer  haunted  her 
homeward  path^  or  watched  and  lin- 
gered whenever  he  had  a  chance  of 
meeting  her.  He  came  no  more, 
but  other  escort  was  more  frequent- 
ly proposed,  and  (whether  in  pique 
or  mere  passive  compliance)  less 
reluctantly  accepted ;  and  she  was 
now  often  retained  to  sleep  at  *'  the 
great  house"— or,  more  objection- 
ably, dismissed  to  her  home  at  so 
late  an  hour  that  the  humble  inmatea 
had  long  been  retired  to  rest.  On 
such  occasions.  Lady  Gertrude's 
sense  of  propriety  and  responsibility 
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of  course  provided  a  fitting  escott 
for  the  youDg  creature  of  whom  she 
had  Id  a  mauQcr  assumed  the  guar- 
dianship; and  having  done  so,  the 
possibility  that  the  charge  being 
transferable^  might  be  transferred^ 
never  occurred  to  her.  Fanny  best 
knew  whether  it  was  or  was  not — 
and  as  none  questioned^  who  had  a 
right  to  blame  ?  Something  in  such 
sort,  perhaps,  she  argued  with  her- 
self; and  the  result  of  such  arguing 
might  have  shown  itself  disastrously 
erelong,  but  that  the  London  season 
called — Lady  Gertrude  departed-^ 
and  Fanny  returned,  as  has  been 
shown — an  altered,  but  not  a  hap- 
pier creature — to  be  again  the  sta- 
tionary inmate  of  her  father's  cot- 
tage. 

And  thus  it  was,  that  with  the  keen 
discernment  of  affection,  moreppne- 
trating  than  the  bodily  sense  of  which 
she  had  been  so  long  deprived,  the 
old  sightless  grandmother  perceived 
that  Frank  and  Fanny  were  no  longer 
what  they  had  been  to  each  other. 
**  Not  unfriendly,"  to  repeat  her  own 
words, "  but  somehow  not  the  same." 
Frank  still  frequently  looked  in  at 
bis  nurse's  cottage,  and  would  some- 
times, as  he  had  been  used  to  do,  sit 
down  with  the  family  at  their  humble 
supper-board — or  join  them  as  they 
returned  home  after  service  on  Sun- 
days—falling naturally,  as  it  seemed, 
into  his  old  place  by  Fanny's  side, 
as  she  walked  more  slowly  than  the 
rest,  giving  her  support  to  the  most 
aged.  And  thus  (as  the  venerable 
woman  failed  not  to  remark)  if  fewer 
words  than  formerly  passed  between 
them,  they  were  not  less  friendly, 
though  less  free;  and  each  young 
voice  sank  to  a  softer  and  lower  tone 
as  they  addressed  each  other.  She 
might  have  noted  also,  but  for  her 
visual  darkness,  that  when  their  eyes 
occasionally  met,  though  both  seem- 
ingly avoided  the  encounter,  the' 
exchanged  look  was  full  of  kindly 
feeling,  however  suddenly  with- 
drawn;  and  notwithstanding  their 
partial  estrangement,  whether  pre- 
sent with  or  absent  from  her,  Frank's 
thoughu  still  hovered  about  Fanny, 
mindful  of  every  thing  that  might 
gratify  or  interest  her  well  known 
tastes  and  feelings.  Still,  however 
heavy  «  the  burden  of  the  day,"  he 
never  passed  by  hedge-row  or  thick- 
ly where  the  honeysuckle  or  dog- 


rose  flaunted  in  their  odorous  beauty, 
without  gathering  for  her  a  nosegay 
of  the  flowers  she  loved,  though  his 
heart  whispered  as  he  did  so, "  what 
cares  she  for  them  now  ?  " 

And  still,  when  the  extensive  busi- 
ness of  the  large  grazing  farm  took 
him  farther  afield  to  various  market 
towns,  and  from  time  to  time  even 
to  the  great  city,  he  never  failed  to 
bring  back,  as  in  past  days,  some 
little  offering,  suited  to  the  taste  of 
the  ungrateful  one,  with  a  delicacy 
of  choice  scarcely  to  be  expected 
from'  one  to  whom  some  scented 
coxcomb  of  the  privileged  clasa 
would  have  deemed  it  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  apply  any  epithet  more 
honourable  than  that  of  "clod pole," 
comfortably  unconscious  of  the  glo- 
rious truth,4hat 

'*  Worth  makes  the  man,  the  went  of  it 

the  fellow — 
The  rest  ia  nought  but  leather  and  pra- 

nella.*' 

And  Frank  Lovel,  if  an  unlearned 
peasant,  was  by  no  means  ignorant 
or  illiterate;  and,  but  for  his  self- 
depreciating  humility,  and  for  the 
baneful  reserve  which  had  gradually 
been  growing  between  them,  he 
might  have  surprised  and  delighted 
Fanny,  by  revealing  to  her  how  wise- 
ly and  how  well  he  had  been  im* 
proving  every  leisure  hour, by  storing 
his  mind  with  useful  information, 
and  even  in  cultivating  a  taste  (of 
which  he  was  by  no  Sneans  deficient) 
for  the  things  most  congenial  to  here. 

The  rustic  "  Edwin  was  no  vulgar 
boy,"  and  Fanny  had  never  perhaps 
been  more  sensible  of  that  truth  than 
at  this  very  season  of  their  compara- 
tive estrangement  In  the  quiet  of 
her  humble  home,  and  the  calm  and 
equal  flow  of  natural  and  fitting  cir- 
cumstances to  which  she  was  be- 
coming again  habituated,  her  mind 
gradually  regained  a  more  healthful 
tone;  and  her  heart,  no  longer  under 
the  influence  of  morbid  and  danger* 
ous  excitement,  yearned  with  re« 
morseful  tenderness  towards  the 
object  of  her  first  and  purest  affec- 
tions— her  warmest  gratitude — her 
unchangeable  respect. 

On  one  of  his  latest  returns,  after 
the  absence  of  a  week  spent  in  the 
great  city  (during  which  interval  he 
nad  chewed  "  the  cud  of  many  bit- 
ter fancies"),  his  handsome  and  ex- 
pressive face  brightened  over  wiUi 
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irrepreBsible  gladness,  as,  on  enter- 
ing the  little  gate  of  Afark  Fairfield's 
garden,  the  first  object  that  met  his 
eyes  was  her  on  whom  his  thoughts 
had  dwelt  so  uneasily  of  late^  seated 
quietly  at  work  in  the  old  yew-tree 
porch»  looking  (his  heart  whispered) 
more  like  his  *'  own  little  Fan"  than 
he  had  seen  her  look  for  many  a  long 
day.  And  when,  at  the  unexpected 
sound  of  his  voice,  her  faco,  too, 
beamed  brightly  with  aglow  of  plea- 
sure not  to  be  mistaken  and  start- 
ing up,  she  ran  to  meet  him,  with  the 
joyful  exclamation  of  '*Dear  Frank  I" 
bis  manly  nature  was  for  a  moment 
subdued  to  a  degree  of  weakness 
that  did  it  no  discredit,  and  lookine 
at  her  (as  he  held  her  from  him) 
through  the  glistening  moisture  that 
had  gathered  in  his  eyes,  he  said  in 
a  voice,  far  different  from  its  firm 
natural  tone-^*'  Then  you  are  glad 
to  see  me,  Fanny  ?  " 

Those  were  happy  moments  I  full 
of  an  inexpressible  sweetness.  With 
scarcely  a  word  spoken,  those  two 
young  hearts  in  an  instant  under* 
stood  each  other,  and  oh  !  the  inco- 
herent outpouring  of  confession  and 
sorrow,  and  assurances  and  forgive* 
nesses  that  were  interchanged  in  the 
uncounted  moments  that  followed. 
'*  And  now.  Fan ! "  said  her  lover 
(the  old  fond  diminutive  resumed 
with  the  old  fond  familiar  feeling), 
**  And  now  Fan  I  I  have  brought  you 
here  a  little  present  that  I  am  almost 
sure  you  will  like;  for  it  is  just  in 
your  own  way,*'  and  he  produced  a 
neatly  bound  volume  of  Bloomfield's 
"Farmer's  Boy."  **  And  do  you 
know,"  he  continued,  when  the  well- 
chosen  gift  had  been  accepted  and 
admired  in  a  way  that  repaid  him 
for  past  months  of  misery,  *'  I  don't 
know  but  what  I  shall  turn  poet  my- 
self in  time,  I'm  so  taken  with  that 
story; — that's  no  story  either,  but 
only  truth  and  nature,  and  that's  the 
reason  it  pleases  me  so  well,  I've  a 
notion."  Frank  spoke  uncouHcious 
of  the  self-eulogium,  but  Fanny's 
heart,  with  the  quickness  of  female 
sensibility,  caught  the  full  inference 
of  those  careless  words,  and  warmed 
towards  the  speaker  with  a  glow  of 
affectionate  respect  for  his  noble 
simplicity  of  mind  and  purity  of 
feelinff. 

A  short  spell  of  sunshine,  a  hal- 
cyon calm,  succeeded  this  unpreme- 


ditated explanation : — and  all  was 
love  and  confidence  on  one  side,  and 
grateful  affection  and  unreserve  on 
the«other.  And  though  Frank,  in  his 
revived  security  (born  of  happiness), 
asked  nothing  —  required  nothing 
more  than  this,  Fanny,  anticipating 
his  wishes  for  the  future,  laid  down 
for  herself  a  system  of  the  most  un- 
exceptionable prudence,  against  the 
return  of  the  family  to  Lascelles 
Court  should  again  place  her  in  cir- 
cumstances that  might  cause  him 
uneasiDess.  And  now,  casting  away 
all  doubts  and  misgivings,  in  the 
fulness  of  re- established  confidence, 
Frank  applied  to  his  indulgent  fa- 
ther for  the  consent  he  felt  bo  sure 
of,  that  it  was  a  painful  surprise  to 
him,  when  the  old  man,  contracting 
his  brow,  with  a  severity  of  expres- 
sion little  characteristic  of  his  natu- 
ral aspect,  said,  "Dost  thee  know 
what  thee  art  about,  boy  ?  Dost  thee 
know  what  thee  wouldst  have  ? 
Wouldst  have  a  fine  madam  for  thy 
wife,  that  would  be  afraid  of  soiling 
her  slippers  if  she  did  but  step  across 
the  yard  to  serve  the  poultry;  and 
would  sit  all  day  at  her  nonsense 
books  and  her  fillagree  work,  instead 
of  minding  the  house  and  all  the  con- 
cerns, as  thy  poor  mother  minded 'em, 
Frank  ?  (a  good  wife  she  was  to  me, 
God  bless  her!) — and  would  turn  up 
her  nose  at  thy  poor  father  and 
aunt,  and  all  the  old  fashioned  ways 
of  the  Grange,  because  we  haven't 
learnt  to  ape  our  betters,  forsooth, 
and  live  above  our  stations  ?  No,  no, 
Frank!  Let  them  keep  her  that's 
spoilt  her,  I  say.  And  a  mortal  pity 
it  is  they  have  spoilt  her;  for  there 
warn't  a  lass  in  the  parish  I  Could 
have  fancied  better  for  thy  wife  and 
to  sit, in  thy  poor  mother's  place, 
Frank,  than  Mark  Fairfield's  daugh- 
ter, tho'  thee'd'st  take  her  without  a 
Eenny  in  her  placket,  or  a  smock  to 
er  back.  But  it's  no  good  talking 
now.  Let  them  keep  her  that's 
spoilt  her.  She  won't  do  for  the 
Grange.'* 

But  Frank  pleaded  his  cause,  or 
rather  that  of  the  offending  Fanny, 
so  earnestly  and  so  well,  and  aunt 
Amy  (the  most  doting  of  aunts — tho 
most  tenderhearted  and  compassion- 
ate of  ancient  spinsters)  seconded  his 
pleading  so  ably,  pledging  herself  so 

generously  for  the  housewifery  capa- 
Uities  and  teachable  disposition  of 
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her  favourite  Fanny,  that  little  hy 
little  the  artificial  frost-work  of  the 
farmer*8  heart  was  melted,  and  al 
last  be  yielded  t^  the  combined'at- 
tack — though  with  a  boding  shake  of 
the  head,  and  on  conditions  that  the 
proposed  union  should  be  deferred 
for  a  full  twelvemonth,  till  time 
should  prove — was  the  old  man's 
notunreasonablestipulatlon—"  whe- 
ther Fan  was  quite  come  to  her  sen* 
ses  ag-iin,  and  like  to  keep  'em.*' 

And  Fanny,  with  whom,  "nothing 
'  loath," her  lover  noweealed  this  long 
understood  engagement,  passed 
many  days  at  the  Grange,  and  soon 
"  won  golden  opinions,"  not  less  by 
the  sweetness  of  her  endearing 
manners  and  respectful  attentions 
to  the  venerable  couple,  than  by  her 
teachable  readiness  and  real  belp« 
fulness  in  all  household  matters. 
And  on  the  last  morning  of  her  latest 
visit,  as  the  farmer  spread  his  brown 
bread  at  breakfast  with  butter  of 
Fanny's  making  (cousin  Mary  could 
have  made  no  better,  herself  was  the 
first  to  own),  he  looked  at  his  son 
with  a  nod  and  smile  of  most  satis- 
factory significance,  and  pinching 
the  blushing  cheek  of  his  future 
daughter-ln-Taw,  as  she  sat  beside 
him,  said,  *<  She'll  do  yet,  Franks 
they  haa'nt  quite  spoilt  her." 

*'  The  course  oi  true  love  never 
did  run  smooth  ;*'  and  that  of  our 
village  lovers  was  soon  troubled  by 
the  return  of  the  family,  followed 
by  an  unusual  train  of  guests^  to 
Lascelles  Court,  and  Fanny  was 
again  drawn  into  the  "  charmed 
circle  " — drawn  thither,  indeed,  un- 
der her  present  circumstances,  and 
with  her  present  feelings,  more 
from  a  sense  of  grateful  duty  to  her 
patroness  than  in  compliance  with 
her  own  inclinations.  Lady  Ger- 
trude, who  had  been  for  some  time 
indisposed,  was  now  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  house,  and  laid  claim  to 
Fanny's  almost  constant  attendance; 
and  Frank — too  generous^  too  con- 
fiding Frank^was  not  the  man  to 
exact  from  her  he  loved,  and  now 
entirely  trusted,  an  ungrateful  re- 
turn for  the  favours  of  her  benefac- 
tress. 

*'  And  it  will  not  be  long  now," 
he  comforted  himself  by  reflecting— 
"  they  will  not  stay  long  in  the 
country;  and  when  they  are  gone^ 
I  shall  have  her  all  to  myself  again : 


and  then— In  lefts  than  a  year  t— only 
eleven  months  now ! " 

Ah  I  credulous  Frank!  presump- 
tuous Fanny!  who  that  ventures 
knowingly  on  a  path  of  temptation 
unconvinced  of  his  '  besetting  sin, 
and  unarmed  with  the  only  invin- 
cible strength,  may  venture  to  say, 
*'  Thus  far  will  I  go,  and  no  far- 
ther?" 

Lady  Gertrude's  indispositioni 
though  it  restricted  her  from  out- 
door exercise,  was  by  no  means  of 
a  nature  to  exclude  her  from  com- 
pany, or  to  cause  her  courtly  and 
discriminating  physicians  to  prohi- 
bit excitement  —  of  a  pleasurable 
sort.  The  saloons  of  Lascelles 
Court  were  therefore  thronged  by 
an  unusual  influx  of  the  gay,  the 
Idle,  and  the  talented— the  talented 
In  art  and  literature ;  for  the  Lady 
Gertrude,  besides  being  particularly 
blue  this  year,  had  become  an  en- 
thusiast in  painting,  and  the  patron- 
ess of  "  rising  artists."  One  of  that 
description  of  persons,  a  young 
painter  of  some  genius  and  greater 
pretensions,  had  followed  the  family 
from  town,  and  was  now  devoting 
his  pencil  to  various  subjects,  se- 
lected by  his  fair  patroness  from 
animate  and  inanimate  nature,  for 
Mr  Delisle's  talent  was  *'  univer- 
sal." 

A  printing  press,  In  posthumous 
emulation  of  Horace  Walpole's  dille- 
tante  plaything,  was  also  established 
at  the  Court;  and  great  were  the 
projects  of  the  Lady  Gertrude  I  and 
incessant  the  cry  for  copy,  and  ad- 
mirable the  ardour  for  illustration. 
Fugitive  pieces,  poetic  and  prosaic, 
with  head  pieces  and  tail  pieces 
(*'  rivulets  of  print  on  acres  of  mar- 
gin"), fluttered  '*  thick  as  leaves  in 
Vallambrosa,"  or  goose-down  at 
Michaelmas,  from  the  Lascelles 
press.  Talents  for  compositioa  were 
discovered  and  set  a-going  in  persons 
who,  at  first  sight  of«tbeir  own  print- 
ed perpetrations,  were  fain,  in  the 
natoete  of  their  feelings,  to  exclaim 
with  George  Dandin,  "  Comment, 
j'ai  fait  de  la  prose  1 " 

Strawberry  Hill,  in  the  days  of  its 
glory,  was  a  Boeotian  house  La  com- 
parison with  its  modem  prototype; 
and  as  a  certain  atmosphere  of  ele- 
gance, taste,and  refinementpervaded 
the  whoUi^  and  however  frivolous 
the  pursuits^  and  however  shallow 
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the  profesafons^  us  the  fonner  were 
ostensibly  intellectual  and  the  latter 
speciously  imposing,  what  wonder 
that  the  fascinations  of  a  scene,  to 
which  music  lent  its  subduing  soft- 
ness, and  rich  perfumes  their  vo- 
laptuous  breath,  and  every  device  of 
modem  luxury  its  enervating  influ- 
ence, rekindled  all  that  was  danger- 
oua  to  his  peace  and  happiness  in 
Fanny's  excitable,  romantic,  and 
flexible  nature^  and^that  her  firmest 
resolutions  were  forgotten,  and  her 
most  serious  promises  broken,  before 
she  was  conscious  of  wavering,  or 
capable  of  a  moment's  pause  for  re- 
flection  and  self-examination  ? 

Her  heart  too — eveU  the  better 
feelings  of  her  warm  and  affectionate 
heart — were  enlisted  with  all  that 
was  most  weak  and  fallible  in  her 
nature  and  temperament  by  the 
speciousnesB  of  a  project,  now  first 
communicated  to  her  by  the  Lady 
Gertrude,  who,  with  a  consistency 
of  purpose  not  often  characterising 
her  benevolent  schemes,  had  actu- 
ally  kept  in  sight  this  "last  and  best,'* 
advancing  it  with  all  her  influence, 
even  amid  the  engrossing  concerns 
of  a  London  season,  and  now  spread 
before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  and 
bewildered  Fanny  a  list  of  names, 
filling  the  long  columns  of  more  than 
one  sheet  of  foolscap,  of  the  noble, 
the  fashionable,  the  distinguished, 
and  the  would- be*s  of  all  denomina- 
tionsi  subscribers  for  copies,  and 
tens  of  copies,  of  a  certain  collec- 
tion of  miscellaneous  poems,  to  be 
introduced  by  a  brief  memoir  of  the 
authoress,  and  illustrated  with  her 
portrait — and  that  authoress— Fanny 
Fairfield !  Poor  little  Fanny  1  Hap. 
py,  indeed  happiest  of  the  gifted  that 

Eainter  would  have  been,  who  could 
ave  caught  and  transferred  to  can- 
vass but  a  faint  reflection  of  the  lights 
and  shadows  that  blended  and  flitted 
in  hurrying  changes  over  that  fair 
young  face,  as  with  eyes  glancing 
from  those  of  the  Lady  Gertrude  to 
the  outspread  paper,  and  back  again, 
with  perplexed  enquiry,  she  stood 
as  if  spellbound  in  the  act  of  listen- 
ing. And  the  change  was  not  less 
beautiful,  when  that  look  of  innocent 
■urprise,  melting  into  one  of  shame- 
faced pleasure,  the  full  deep-fringed 
eyelids  fell  in  bashful  consciousness, 
tiid  blushing,  trembling,  and  almost 
■obbing  from  atrong  excitement^  she 
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attempted  to  expresi  her  ^teful 
delight,  as  Lady  Gertrude  eloquently 
and  feelingly  descanted  (among  other 
enumerations)  on  the  power  which 
would  become  hers  with  the  posses- 
sion of  the  considerable  sum  secured 
to  her  by  the  subscription  list,  of 
benefiting  those  she  moat  loved  and 
honoured. 

The  lady,  unsuspicious  of  Fanny's 
engagement  (why  was  it  yet  unac- 
knowledged to  her?)  alluded  only 
to  her  parents,  but  the  young 
dreamer  was  already  in  imaginatiou 
dividing  her  ichole  fortune  (reservin^^ 
not  a  portion  for  herself)  between 
them,  and  one  other  who  had  been 
content  to  take  her  a  portionless 
bride.  No  purely  selfish  thought 
mingled  at  that  moment  with  the 
heart's  first  natural  and  affectionate 
impulses.  No— nor  (to  do  her  jus- 
tice) no  thrill  of  gratined  vanity,  be- 
yond the  anticipation  of  '*  what 
would  Frank  say  when  she  should 
put  into  his  hands  a  printed  book,  all 
of  her  making,  with  her  picture  for 
the  frontispiece?"  and  with  the  fofrd- 
ness  for  surprising,  so  characteristic 
of  romantic  youth,  she  had  already 
decided  on  keeping  the  whole  pro- 
ject profoundly  secret  when  Lady 
Gertrude  required  her  promise  to 
mention  it  to  no  one  beyond  the 
walls  of  Lascelles  Court  and  the 
circle  of  the  initiated. 

About  this  time  Frank  Ldvell  was 
summoned  to  a  distant  county  by  a 
relation  of  his  father's,  who,  in  ex- 
pectation of  his  approaching  end, 
and  with  the  intention  of  bequeath- 
ing his  small  landed  property  to  hi  si 
godson,  Frank,  was  desirous  that  he 
should  be  with  him  in  his  last  mo- 
ments (for  he  was  a  childless  and 
unconnected  man),  and  on  the  spot 
to  take  possession  of  his  small  inhe- 
ritance. The  young  man  had  yielded 
up  his  Fanny,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
generous  confidence  to  the  claims 
of  the  Lady  Gertrude ;  sustained  fn 
his  conceding  msgnanimity  by  the 
fond  persuasion  that  on  Fanny's  part 
also  it  was  a  saerifice  to  gratitude, 
and  that  she  looked  forward  as  wish- 
fully as  himself  to  the  day  when, 
becoming  all  his  own  by  the  mo»t 
aacred  and  binding  ties,  duty  would 
combine  with  inclination  to  super, 
aede  every  interfering  claim.  But 
spite  of  these  self- whispered  conso-* 
lations  and  exhortations  to  patfeuc^ 
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and  placidity^  uneasy /ee/tn^j  rather  embarrasement  at  the  farmer's  in- 
than  thoughts  stole  in  on  him  at  quisitorial  greeting ;  and  at  dinner, 
times ;  at  those  times,  especially,  she  drew  her  uncle's  attention  to  the 
when  he  might  have  been  enjoying  superior  excellence  of  his  favourite 
the  society  of  her  he  loved,  and  she  dish,  *'  all  Fanny's  own  making," 
was  devoting  herself,  though  with  she  assured  him — "so  much  better 
his  sanction,  to  others  who  cared  so  than  she  could  have  made  it." 
little  for  her  in  comparison  with  "Not  a  bit  on't — not  a  bit  on't, 
him.  "  But  it  will  soon  be  over —  wench ! "  the  old  man,  half  smiling, 
it  will  soon  be  over,*'  was  the  re-  half  testily,  rejoined.  "The  pie's 
.  flection  with  which  he  chased  away  a  good  pie,  whoever  made  it;  and 
these  intrusive  thoughts  and  cheer-  Fan's  a  good  girl  for  all  her  non- 
ed  his  involuntary  sadness ;  and  he  sense,  I'm  fain  to  believe,  but  not  a 
almost  rejoiced,  when  summoned  handier,  nor  abetter,  than  my  niece 
from  home,  at  the  anticipation  of  an  Mary  Lovell,  though  I  say  it  that 
absence  of  some  weeks.  **  For  it  shouldn't  say  it,  mayhap;  and  if  she 
will  not  be  half  so  bad,"  he  fondly  be  likelier  to  look  at,  and  cleverer  in 
argued, "  for  Fanny  and  I  to  be  quite  some  things,  '  handsome  is  as  hand- 
separated  for  a  time,  than  to  be  so  some  does*  goes  the  old  saying;  and 
near,  and  so  little  together ;  and  by  I  only  wish  she  may  make  Frank 
the  time  I  return,  my  lady  will  be  half  as  good  a  wife  as  thee'd'st  ha' 
upon  the  move  again — off  to  the  sea,  made  him,  wench  I  if  so  be  thee  and 
or  somewhere,  and  then  —  and  at  he  had  taken  to  one  another." 
all  events — ^it  will  soon  be  over."  Was  it  the  rough  kindness  of  her 
And  these  assurances,  so  soothing  uncle's  speech,  or  her  timid  con- 
to  himself,  he  tenderly  whispered  to  sciousness  that  it  drew  all  eyes  upon 
his  beloved,  as  they  strolled  together  her — or  what  was  it  so  overpowered 
tl  e  evenine  before  his  departure,  in  poor  Mary  that  she  became  red 
the  quiet  lanes  between  their  re-  and  pale,  and  red  again,  all  in  a  mi- 
spective  homes.  Fanny  had  that  nute,  and  bent  over  her  plate  to 
day  excused  herself,  though  with  conceal  the  tears,  that  soon  swelled 
some  difficulty,  from  attendance  at  over  the  brimming  lids  and  dropt 
the  Court,  and  had  spent  the  greater  upon  her  hands,  as  she  silently 
part  of  it  in  the  society  of  her  lover  busied  herself  with  her  knife  and 
and  the  little  kindred  circle  at  the  furk  ? 

Grange — not  without  having  to  ac-  Whatever  It  was,  Fanny  marked 

count,  as  clearly  as  she  might,  to  the  and  sympathized  with  the  emotion, 

blunt   questions     and     straightfor-  and  when  the  two  girls  strolled  down 

ward  comments  of  the  old  farmer,  the  garden  after  dinner,  while  Frank 

who  was  but  half-satiHfied  with  his  read  the  county  paper  to  his  father, 

son's  excuses  for  "  Fanny's  return  she  gently  stole  her  arm  round  the 

to  her  old  ways,"  as  he  frowningly  neck  of  her  companion,  whispering 

expressed  hi  mseltl  But  if  his  "  wrath  in  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  "  Dear— 

was  kindled,"  it  was  hut  a  little,  so  dear — good  Mary  Lovell  I     Oh !  that 

strong  was  the  ascendency  she  had  I  were  indeed  half  as  good  as  you 

lately  more  than  regained  over  his     are— half  as  fit " The  rest  of 

kindly  nature ;  and  there  wanted  not  the  sentence  remained  unspoken, 
the  good  word  of  aunt  Amy,  ever  but  not  misunderstood ;  and  the 
ready  in  defence  of  the  suspected  or  silent  kiss  and  glistening  eye-glance 
accused,  and  readiest  of  all  in  the  that  replied  to  it,  was  neither  less 
cause  of  her  dear  Frank's  dear  eloquent  or  intelligible.  There  are 
Fanny.  Too  humbly  did  the  meek  feelings  too  complex  and  delicate  to 
Mary  Lovell  account  of  herself  and  bear  analysis  or  expression  by  the 
her  influence  to  take  upon  her  the  imperfect  medium  of  speech.  Mo- 
advocacy  of  another's  cause — and  ments,  when  the  glance  of  an  eye, 
that  other's  Fanny-^the  clever,  the  the  inflexion  of  a  tone,  the  quivering 
beautiful,  the  beloved,  the  happy  of  a  lip,  lays  open  to  each  other 
Fanny — (Poor  Marvl.  how  happy  hearts  that  have  been  hitherto  as 
did  she  esteem  her)— but  she  slipt  sealed  volumes.  Such  moments 
in  a  word  affectionately  in  season —  have  in  them  a  foretaste  of  blessed- 
(there  is  no  tact  so  flne  aa  that  of  ness — ^not  of  this  earth ;  and  may 
the  heart)— to  relieve  her  evident  lead  us,  perhaps,  by  a  more  awful 
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analogy,  to  some  faint  conception 
of  that  state  wherein  spirit  shall 
communicate  with.8pirit|  unclogged 
and  unimpeded  by  sense  and  mat- 
ter; and  of  that  hour  when  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  berevealed, 
not  to  mortal  and  fallible  scrutiny^ 
but  to  the  Eye  whose  glance  is 
knowledge  and  judgment 

'*  Liet  us  go  by  the  churchyard," 
said  Fanny,  as  with  her  arm  drawn 
through  that  of  her  lover,  the  pair 
sauntered  slowly  that  evening  to- 
wards her  humble  home.  **  Let  us 
f;o  by  the  churchyard.  The  old 
ime-tree  is  in  full  flower  by  this 
time,  and  I  love  its  pale  sweet  blos- 
som better  than  all  my  lady's  rare 
exotics.  I  wonder  why,  Frank  I — 
unless  " — and  she  looked  up  at  him 
with  her  smiling  eyes  —  '*  unless, 
perhaps,  because  you  used  to  pick 
them  for  me  before  I  could  reach 
the  lowest  boughs  on  tip-toe ;  you 
shall  rather  me  a  handful  to-night, 
and  i  will  keep  them  till  you  come 
back  again." 

And  thus  in  a  manner  were  the 
Tillage  lovers  newly  pledged  to  each 
other,  and  the  slight  cloud  dispelled 
that  had  been  again,  almost  imper- 
ceptit>ly,  collecting.  But  their  pre- 
sent interchange  of  heart  was  not 
equally  unreserved  on  either  side. 
Fanny  had  her  reserves;  she  per- 
suaded herself,  all  for  Frank's  sake ; 
and  that  persuasion  was  at  least  a 
^comfortable  and  convenient  one; 
for  there  were  subjects,  besides  the 
grand  mystery^  respecting  which, 
if  not  bound  to  secresy,  she  felt  it 
expedient  to  be  secret;  fur  "how 
could  she  speak  of  them  (all  non- 
sense as  they  were,  indeed,  and  not 
worth  repeating)  without  betraying 
what  she  was  pledged  to  conceal  ? 
And  then,  dear  Frank  might  take 
fancies  in  his  head  again,  and  fret 
and  worry  himself  while  he  was 
away."  So,  while  he  revealed  to 
her  the  innermost  fold  of  his  own 
honest  affectionate  heart,  one  leaf 
of  hers  was  hidden  from  him,  and 
we  all  know  how  much  mischief  a 
single  page  may  contain.  But  the 
very  consciousness— (for  such  it 
was,  however  ingeniously  miscalled 
the  uneasy  feeling) — the  very  con- 
sciousness that  her  mind  was  not  in 
all  things  "  perfect  towards  him," 
imparted  a  tone  of  more  subdued 
tenderness  to  her  manner  and  words. 


as  she  lingered  with  him  this  last 
evening  they  were  to  be  together 
for  many  weeks. 

The  hour  and  the  scene,  as  they 
entered  the  quiet  precincts  of  the 
village  churchyard  —  the  last  glow 
of  sunset  lighting  up  the  Saxon  en- 
trance arch  of  the  old  church, 
gleaming  upward  from  the  large 
rose  window  to  the  surmounting 
cross,  edging  the  side  buttresses 
and  projections,  and  lingering,  as 
loath  to  leave  them,  on  the  grassy 
graves  —  the  gloomy  back-ground 
of  tall  massy  elms,  the  pale  con- 
trasting verdure  of  that  broad- 
spreading  lime,  the  faint  fragrance 
of  its  drooping  flowers,  and  one  low 
sweet  sound,  the  plaintive  call  of  a 
wood-pigeon,  not  breaking,  but  com- 
pleting the  perfectness  of  repose—- 
'*  All  circumstance  of  sight  and 
sound"  so  harmonized  with  the 
saddened  and  impassioned  mood  of 
the  young  dreamer,  she  could  have 
wept  luxurious  tears,  or  poured  out 
the  "strange  fit  of  passion  "  in  spon- 
taneous verse,  but  for  the  compa- 
nionship which  in  part  restrained  as 
it  excited  the  romantic  impulse. 

Frank  gathered  for  her,  as  in  old 
time,  a  bunch  of  the  sweet  lime 
flowers,  and  seated  himself  beside 
her  as  with  an  air  of  deep  musing 
she  slowly  arranged  the  elegant  nose- 
gay on  the  side  of  an  old  hnlf  sunk- 
en tomb  beneath  the  spreading  tree. 
Melancholy  is  surely  more  conta- 
gious than  mirth  where  love  is  the 
communicating  medium;  and  Frank's 
bright  sunny  countenance  soon  took 
a  shade  of  unusual  seriousness 
from  the  saddened  expression  of 
Fanny's.  But  the  rustic  lover  was 
not  of  that  class  of  "  young  gentle- 
men "  who  use  "  to  be  as  sad  as 
night  only  in  wantonness,"  and  pass- 
ing his  arm,  as  they  sat  together, 
round  the  slender  waint  of  his  be- 
trothed, he  said  to  her  in  a  tone  of 
tender  cheerfulness,  **  Dear  Fanny  I 
you  will  write  to  me  while  I  am 
away;  and,  please  God,  we  shan't 
be  long  asunder  nor  soon  parted 
again ;  for  this  is  July  already.  Au- 
tumn and  Winter  will  soon  pass 
away;  and  then  you  know,  Fan, 
come  Spring  and  Whitsuntide;  you 
and  I,  and  our  friends  will  be  walk- 
ing up  that  path  toward  that  door, 
and  when  we  pass  out  again  under 
the  old  arch  Fanny  Fairfield  will 
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be  my  own  dear  little  wife,  and  neter 
shed  another  tear  nor  know  a  sor- 
rowful hour,  If  her  husband  can  help 

it." 

She  thanked  him  with  a  look  of 
waters  lustre  and  a  lip  that  quivered 
as  it  faintly  smiled,  and  then  there 
was  silence  between  them  for  a  few 
minutes,  till,  lifting  her  head  from  its 
resting  place  on  his  shoulder,  she 
said,  pointing  to  a  row  of  head 
stones,  the  most  ancient  of  which, 
sculptured  with  hour-elass,  skull, 
and  cross-bones*  was  half  sunken  in 
the  accumulated  mould — *'  There 
lie  the  Lowells,  Frank!  All  your 
people,  for  generations  and  genera- 
tions. Each  with  his  name,  and  age, 
and  epitaph  on  his  stone.  And  over 
right  are  mine  too.  Many  Fairfields 
in  those  green  graves  that  have  nei- 
ther head  nor  foot  stone.  It  seems 
something  sad  and  dreary  to  be  put 
into  the  ground  and  left  so,  without 
a  mark  to  keep  the  spot  in  mind ; 
but  it  can't  be  quite  forgotten  while 
those  that  loved  us  live,  and  after- 
wards— Oh  I  then  what  matters  !— 
Frank  f  if  I  die  before  we  are  mar- 
ried, I  shall  be  put  with  my  own 
folk  you  know. — But  i/ou  will  not 
forget  who  lies  there,  though  my 
grave  be  as  nameless  as  the  rest;— 
and  mind,  Frank,  when  you  pass  by 
the  place  during  the  flowering  of 
the  old  lime-tree,  to  scatter  down 
upon  it  a  few  of  these  sweet  blos- 
soms." 

**  What  alls  my  dear  little  girl 
that  she  talks  such  sad  things  this 
evening?"  replied  her  lover  with  no 
steady  voice  or  un moistened  eye, 
as  he  drew  her  to  him  more  closely. 
"  For  sure  the  young  are  often  taken 
before  the  aged ;  but  without  sinful 
security  we  may  hope,  dear  Fan,  to 
pass  long  and  happy  years  together, 
before  our  children  lay  us  side  by 
side  with  those  whose  grey  heads 
(God  bless  them !)  we  shall  pro- 
bably lay  in  peace  among  those 
quiet  sleepers.  But  come  away, 
dear  girl  I  the  dew  falls  heavify,  and 
those  pretty  ringlets  are  quite  wet " 
—and,  with  gentle  compulsifm,  he 
drew  her  from  that  cold  seat  and 
the  damp  churchyard  into  the  path 
leading  to  her  home. 

Frank  had  been  six  weeks  absent 
Six  weeks  of  tedious  endurance 
they  had  proved  to  bim— To  Fanny  I 
—could  some  wamtng  voice  have 


foretold  to  her  how  she  would  spend 
the  interval,  she  would  have  turned 
from  the  augury  indignantly  or  lo 
scorn.  But  the  net  was  spread  and 
the  silly  bird  entangled,  unconscious 
even  of  danger.  Before  Frank's 
departure,  she  had  begun  sitting  for 
her  portrait  to  Mr  Delfsle,  the  young 
artist  already  mentioned;  and  as 
only  a  few  of  the  most  favoured 
guests  (Lord  Henry  Feltham  of 
course  included)  were  admitted  to 
the  studio,  time  and  opportunity 
were  in  abundance  at  his  command, 
for  the  advancement  of  a  specula- 
tion, which  had  been  suggested  to 
his  enterprising  spirit  l)y  a  com- 
munication of  the  Lady  Uertrude's 
of  the  very  successful  result  of  her 
subscription  canvass  in  behalf  of  the 
Village  Poetess,  "  the  first  fruits,*' 
she  exultingly  pronounced,  of  the 
more  brilliant  advantages  to  be  an- 
ticipated from  her  contmued  patron- 
age. 

Now  Mr  Delisle  was  not  only  at- 
tracted by  Fanny's  beauty,  but,  with 
the  quick,  and  excursive,  and  com- 
prehensive  eye  of  genius,  took  in 
at  a  glance  the  whole  range  of  con- 
tingences  which  might  combine  to 
make  that  beauty  a  profitable  as  well 
as  pleasing  acquisition  to  a  "  rising 
artist."  L  idy  uertrude's  patronage, 
together  with  the  subscription  hun- 
dreds, would  make  a  convenient 
wedding  portion.  On  his  interest, 
with  Lord  Henry  Feltham  (whose 
dictum  was  law  in  the  world  of 
fashion  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  arts)  he  calculated  with 
well-grounded  confidence.  The 
speculation  was  decidedly  a  good 
one,  and  Mr  Delisle  was  decided. 
From  the  foregoing  summary,  it 
might  be  natural  to  infer  that  the 

f;entleman  in  question  waa  one  of 
ittle  or  no  principle.  But  that  in- 
ference would  be  equally  erroneous 
and  unjust :  Mr  Delisle  ^€ui  princi- 
ples the  most  decided  and  charac- 
teristic; and  those  the  very  wor«t 
that  can  be  conceived  to  govern  the 
teart  and  mind,  from  which  the 
fear  of  God  and  the  moral  tense  of 
vice  and  virtue  had  been  long  ago 
cast  out  as  burthensome  and  in- 
convenient His  personal  appear- 
ance, with  all  its  pictorial  accessa^ 
ries  of  costume  and  attitude,  was 
strikingly  Byronian.  Can  we  say 
more  In  its  favour?    fle   accom- 
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panied  ^  poetic  pearls^*  of  his  bwn 
BtringlDg  with  melodies  of  his  own 
composiDff  on  the  Spanish  guitar 
successfully  enoueh  to  witch  un- 
scienti6c  ears,  and  exhibit  himself 
under  the  most  picturesque  of  all 
possible  circumstances.  His  lan- 
guage was  poetry! — His  voice  mu- 
sic I — His  name  romantic! — Alger- 
non Delisle !  Somebody  told  an  ab- 
surd story  of  having  seen  a  certifi- 
cate signed  by  him  with'  the  less 
euphonious  compound  —  Anthony 
Styles — but  that  malicious  calumny 
only  afforded  him  ah  occasion  of 
embodying  the  *'  beautiful  scorn" 
of  the  Byronian  smile,  in  which  he 
was  eminently  successful. 

But  for  the  preservative  circum- 
stances of  her  situation,  engaged 
affections,  and  plighted  troth,  it  is 
probable  that  Fanny's  heart,  ever 
too  apt  to  follow  the  lead  of  wild- 
fire imagination  and  romantic  fancy, 
would  have  yielded  itself  an  easy 
conquest  to  the  first  advances  of  one 
who  united  in  himself  so  many  and 
varied  powers  of  captivation  : — and 
as  it  was,  secure  in  the  consciousness 
of  her  engagement,  she  felt  grati- 
tude proportioned  to  her  admiration, 
for  the  passionate  adofation  pro- 
fessed for  her  by  one  so  much  her  su- 
perior, that  his  liberal  offer  of  heart, 
hand  and  fortunep,  was,  in  her  mo- 
dest self-estimation  no  less  a  sacri- 
fice, than  "  All  for  love,  and  the 
world  well  lost."  She  was  grateful 
accordingly  —  and  grieved . —  and 
flattered  — and  excited  —  and  alto- 
gether more  engrossed  by  Mr  Delisle 
and  his  unfortunate  passion  than 
might  have  been  quite  agreeable  to 
Frank,  had  these  proceedings  been 
known  to  him.  But  with  her  own  con- 
science she  was  perfectfy  at  peace. 
She  had  modestly  but  decidedly  de- 
clined Mr  Delisle*8  proposals,  even 
intimating  to  him,  though  in  no  very 
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the  latter,  wheti  remonstrated  with 
by  her  ladyship  on  her  capricious 
folly  in  rejecting  proposals  so  every 
way  advantageous,  murmured  out 
some  confused  and  unsatisfactory 
excuse,  but  shrank,  with  inexcusable 
weakness — and  from  motives  that 
would  ill  have  borne  analysis — from 
explaining  all  by  a  frank  statement 
of  her  long-plighted  engagement 
But  for  this  aislogennoua  timidity, 
it  is  but  justice  to  suppose  that  the 
Lady  Gertrude  woulcl  not  have  con« 
tinued  to  favour  the  views  of  Delisle, 
which,  as  it  was,  she  took  every 
opportunity  of  furthering;  and  no 
possible  circumstances  could  have 
fallen  in  with  those  views  more  feli- 
citously than  the  long  and  frequent- 
ly private  interviews  afforded  by 
Fanny*s  sittings  for  her  portrait. 
Lad^  Gertrude  whispered  to  a  few 
of  the  friends  most  in  her  confidence 
something  of  her  plans  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  her  young  favourite. 
Significant  smllea  and  hints  were 
condescendingly  bestowed  on  the 
pretty  Fanny ;  who  was  too  simple 
— too  timid  and  abashed  to  unde- 
ceive the  smilers ;  but  she  was  more 
than  abashed— frightened  and  con- 
scious stricken — when  Lord  Henry 
Feltham,  who  assisted  now  and  then 
with  discreet  tact  at  intervals  of  the 
long  morning  sittings,  whispered 
something  of  bis  intention  to  sit  for 
bis  own  portraiit  to  Delisle,  when 
'*  the  fortunaate  fellow  should  have 
secured  permanent  possession  of  his 
present  lovely  model."  The  bold 
freedom  of  his  lordship's  speech, 
and  the  look  with  which  it  was  ac- 
companied, startled  her  into  sudden 
and  painful  consciousness.  Did  it 
rouse  her  to  immediate  action  ?  To 
stop — to  turn — to  fly— while  it  was 
yet  time?  That  moment  was  the 
crisis  of  her  fate,  and  at  snch  mo- 
ments no  human  being  is  forsaken 
precise  terms,  the  circumstance  of    by  his  good  angel  or  by  the  indwel- 


her  pre- engagement  What  more 
could  be  required  of  her?  He  was 
devoted  and  despairing — she  com- 
passionate, but  inflexible — Lady  Ger- 
trude displeased  and  disconcerted, 
for  Delisle  had  providently  secured 
her  interest  and  approbation  before 
he  declared  himself  to  Fanny ;  and 


ling  monitor  of  bis  own  heart,  while 
he  yet  lingers  and  listens  to  the  com- 
mTssionedt  prompter,  and  to  ^  the 
stflF  small  voice.**  Did  Fannv  pause, 
and  listen,  and  obey  ?  Fly  nrom  the 
Tempter,  or  diefy  him,  trosting  in  her 
own  strength  ?    Alat  f  idaa  { 
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TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY. 

Br  William  Hay. 

I. 
(bermocrson.) 

on  a  fountain. 
Ye  Naids,  for  whose  use  Hermocreon  found 

This  fouDtaiu  welling  out  its  crystal  clear, 
May  your  loved  footsteps  never  leave  his  ground, 

And  purest  draughts  his  household  ever  cheer. 

II. 

(UARIANUS.) 
ON  A  BATH  CALLED  CUPID. 

Beneath  these  planes 
Eros  was  sleeping,  closely  bound 

Iq  slumber's  chains. 
And  straightway  by  the  nymphs  was  found 
With  his  torch  lying  on  the  ground. 

"  Come,*'  said  each  nymph, 
•"  Why  linger  ?— this  shall  we 

Quench  in  that  lymph, 
And,  oh ! — poor  mortals  freed  shall  be 
From  all  their  burning  misery." 

'Twas  thus  they  spake ; 
And  while  the  torch's  glowing  flame 

Herein  they  slake. 
Its  heat  into  these  waters  came. 
And  hence  our  bath  has  Cupid's  name. 

HI. 
(PAUL  THE  SILBNTIARY.) 

T^tcc^ht  tir^^ctt  ir^Xint^inti — x.r.A. 

,0N  A  LOFTY  HOUSE  IN  BYZANTIUM. 

Mine  is  a  triple  prospect,  whence  I  may 

Gsze  on  the  cheering  billows  of  the  sea; 
While  not  a  glimmer  of  departing  day 

Melts  into  shadow — unobserved  of  me : 
And  Morn  that  robes  me  in  her  saffron  vest. 
Lingers — and  sighs  to  leave  me  for  the  West. 

IV. 
(PAUL  THE  SILENTIARY.) 

THE  POWER  OF  GOLD. 

The  virgin  zone  of  Danaii  did  Zeus 
In  golden  shower  descending  erst  unloose ; 
Throuffh  the  forged  brass  he  stole, — a  legend  old, 
Wherein  1  read  the  mighty  power  of  gold: 
Gold,  the  great  victor — which  nor  bolt,  nor  chain, 
Nor  brazen  wall,  can  fetter  or  restrain. 
Gold  scoffs  at  keys,  to  bonds  it  will  not  bow, 
Gold  bends  proud  beauty's  ever-shifting  brow : 
Ye  lovers,  from  Cythera  prayers  withhold, 
Vo  need  of  these,  if  ye  have  only  gold. 

V. 

(agathias  the  scholiast). 

A  certain  fisher  labouring  at  his  trade 
An  heireaa  saw,  and  on  by  passion  led^ 
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From  want,  to  all  the  pride  of  wealth^  the  maid 
RaUed  him — the  sharer  of  her  heart  and  bed. 

While  Fortune  whispered  to  Cythera "  thine 

Is  not  this  jest — 'tis  just  a  freak  of  mine." 

VI. 

(lucillius). 

on  a  bad  poet. 
Eutychides,  the  mongrel  bard,  to  Hades  now  is  wending,  ' 

Avoid  him,  ghosts,  fur  lo  I  he  brings  his  verses  never-ending. 
A  dozen  lyres  placed  on  his  pyre,  and  five- and- twenty  cases 
Of  musi&books,  he  brings  along,  to  show  the  ghosts  hi's  graces. 
Where  now  shall  weary  spirits  rest,  for  hell  itself  dismayed  is. 
To  find  a  real  devil  now — Eutychides  in  Hades  ? 

VII, 

Cluciilius.) 

»  /  f  * 

MllKfTI,  flflMU    M«tg»S — K.  T.  A. 

ON  A  TIKBSOMB  POET. 

No  more,  no  more,  my  Marcus,  thy  child  lament — but  me 

Whom  thou  hast  slain, — who  am  more  dead, — more  dead  indeed  than  he. 

For  me  thine  elegies  pour  forth,  for  me  thy  threoes  rehearse, 

Man  of  the  people,  for  I  die — impoisoned  by  thy  verse. 

And,  oh  I  that  those  who  taught  the  use  of  books  and  pens  to  thee. 

May  auffer  from  thine  elegies  the  throes  endured  by  me  I 

Vlll. 

(hacbdonius.) 
To  crriuet  rttli  j^etftrtm — «.  r.  A. 

ON  A    BEAUTIFUL  GIRL. 

These  lovely  lips 
The  smile  of  every  grace  disclose ; 

Thine  eyes  eclipse 
Cythera*s : — on  thy  visage  glows 
The  rose  amid  the  lilieii'  snows. 
'  The  ear  still  lingers. 

Bound  by  thy  music's  spell  :*the  lyre 

Sighs  for  thy  fingers,  • 

While  all  thy  looks  and  tunes  conspire^ 
To  waste  our  longing  youth  with  fire. 

IX. 

PBILIP  OF  THBSSALONICA. 
Apri  fitff  *tf  0et}<dfA^t( — x.  r.  A. 
*  The  flute  nuw  sounded  in  the  bridal  room 

Of  fair  Nicippis^  and  the  joyous  throng 
Danced  to  the  hymensean,  when,  sad  doom  I 
Loud  lamentation  drowned  the  spousal  song. 

The  wedded  maiden  lies — a  stricken  corse. 

Grim  Ades,  while  that  widowed  husband  sheds 
Those  bitter  tears,  oh  I  hast  thou  no  remorse — 

Pleased  though  thou  be  with  weeping  bridal  beds  ? 

X. 

(PHILIP  OF  THBSSALONICA.) 
Atirwrf  Ap;^mAi}$. — ».  r.  A* 
BPITAPH. 

Architeles  the  mason  for  his  son 

Chisell'd,  with  trembling  hands,  this  tombstone  here : 
By  tears,  not  steel,  the  mournful  task  was  done) 

It  softened  under  many  a  melting  tear : 
Lie  light  on  Agathanor,  who  will  own- 
Truly  a  father's  hand  placed  here  this  stone. 
*  ■  ■■  —  I ..  ■,■  ..         ..    ■    •■•*^ 

•  There  it  an  epigram  by  Meleager  on  a  slmikr  cirottmstance.—  FUL  MtLxia*  . 
£p.  6ZXV.  and  Maga,  Vol,  zxxlv.  p.  122. 
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(j£LlU9  OALLUS.) 
ON  A  TANTALU8  SCULPTURKD  ON  A  DRINKING  CUP. 

See  how  the  ffuest  of  Gods,  who  often  quaffed 
The  nectar^  purple  mice,  now  longs  to  sip 

A  drop  of  water, — while  the  grudging  draught 
Shrinks  shuddering  away  from  tnat  parched  lip» 

**  la  silence  drink/*  this  sculpture  sajs,  **  and  know, 

A  froward  tongue  brought  such  excess  of  wo.** 

XII. 
(aNTIPHILUS  op  BYZANTIUM.) 
ViXtiftf  «cTt|op<«<  ratnAi  ifvt^, — »•  r.  A* 
Ye  pensile  boughs  of  the  far-  spreading  oak. 
Lofty  retreat  from  the  sun*s  fervid  stroke. 
Dense  roof  of  leafy  tiles, — Cigala's  seat. 
Aerial  house  of  refuge  from  t^e  heat,  . 
Oh  I  take  me,  and  beneath  your  foliage  lay 
One  panting  under  the  sun's  sweltering  ray. 

XIII. 
(ANTIPHILUS.) 

hi  fiifiX^if  rif%/i  %rn* — »•  r.  A. 

ON  TUB  ILIAD  AND  ODYSSEY. 
ANTIPHILUS. 

Who  are  ye,  Books,  and  what  do  ye  contain  ? 

BOOKS. 

Daughters  of  Homer,  we,— and  we  explain 
The  tale  of  Troy :  Achilles'  wrath, — the  might 
Of  Hector's  struggle  in  the  ten  years'  fight : 
Ulysses'  toils,  the  tears  his  consort  shed, — 
The  wooers'  quarrels  for  her  widowed  bed. 

ANTIPHILUS. 

Great  Works,-^o,  join  the  muses*  choirs  In  Heaven, 
For  Time  proclaims  iheir  number  now  eleven^ 

XIV. 

>  (antipatbr  op  sidon.) 

on  pindar. 
Loud  as  the  trumpet*s  swell  excells  the  sound 
*  Of  fawn-bone  pipe,  so  loud  is  Pindar  found 
Sounding  Us  own  beyond  all  other  shells : 
And  not  in  vain,  so  olden  story  tells. 
Did  bees,  in  clusters,  on  thine  infant  lip. 
Their  wax- girt,  honied  sweets  profusely  drip. 
Bear  witness,  horned  Pan,  who  hast,  with  pride. 
To  chant  hU  hymns,  oft  laid  thy  reeds  aside. 

XV. 

(lucianus.) 

epitaph  on  a  child. 
The  boy,  CaUimaehus,  who  grief  ne'er  knew,  • 

In  my  fifth  year.  Stern  Adea  called  bis  own : 
Weep  not  for  me,  for  though  my  years  were  few. 

Few  were  the  sorrows  to  my  childhood  known. 


*  Ex  hlnnalorum  oisibiu  fact*  tlbisp,  quat  ttlsia  UrtWi  apiislUot,  (fide  Aritiopk* 
^»  ,f  charo.  v.  603.)    Th«bAooram  iDfentutt.  £x  J^  tradit  Athto,  U  iv.  p.  1^- 
.  Po^wr,  IUk  lY,  j»  75|  Isc    /ac9»#>  VOL  viU.  p.  49. 
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TAB  COTTON  HANtJFACTURB. 


Wbiit*  Upon  the  celebrated  trial 
o£  1 986»  ifortha  repeal  of  Ark  vrigh t*f 
lasl  patent*  Mr  Bearcroft,  the  foad- 
iBg  Gouns^  in  the  cause  agalnut  hioiy 
pronounced  the  Cotton  Manufac- 
ture to  be  then  **  the  most  envied  and 
coveted  of  any  we  can  boast,"  little 
could  that  learned  lawyer,  with  all 
his  shrewdness,  and  as  little  could 
statesman  of  that  day,  however  fore* 
seeiDg»  or  practised  manufacturer^ 
plethoric  of  present  and  prospective 
gain,  or  Darwin  with  all  **  the  poet's 
eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling"  over 
the  vast  expanse  of  a  brilliant  fu- 
ture, have  imagined  the  stupendous 
results  of  that  era  of  miraculous  in- 
vention, of  which  it  was  their  fate 
to  witness  the  dawn,  and  is  yet,  to 
all  appearance,  reserved  for  another 
a^e  to  salute  the  mid- day  splen- 
dours. The  Importation  of  cotton 
wool  in  1769,  the  date  of  Arkwright's 
first  patent,  was  little  more  than 
four  millions  of  pounds  weight; 
whilst  for  the^ear  1835,  just  ended, 
the  quantity  declared  for  home  con- 
sumption in  England  and  Scotland 
alone,  exceeds  three  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  of  pounds ;  or  an  ama- 
■ing  increase  of  more  than  eighty- 
fold.  Interwoven  as  his  name  is, 
and  must  always  peculiarly  be,  with 
the  rise  and  progress  of  this  unri- 
valed branch  of  national  Industry, 
there  can  now  be  little  question 
that  he  is  indebted  for  the  distinc- 
tion more  to  the  restless  energy  of 
his  mind  than  to  the  fertility  of 
ereatlve  ffenius,  A  keen  searcher 
after  hidden  treasures,  he  appropri- 
ated to  his  own  uses,  with  little 
scrapie,  the  discoveries  of  others; 
yet  must  it  be  acknowledged  that 


be  perfected  diligently  the  great 
worlE  of  whose  shell  be  had  possessed 
himself  unfairly ;  and  though  others 
may  rightfully  claim  to  have  dug  the 
diamond  from  the  mine,  he  alone 
was  the  artist  qualified  to  release 
it  from  its  earthy  incrustation — to 
shape,  and  polish^  and  unfold  all  the 
magic  of  its  matchless  brilliance. 
He  was  largely  endowed  with  those 

{>owers  of  enterprise — with  those 
ofty  conceptions  —  and  that  un« 
quenchable  ardour  for  action,  so 
rarely  found  the  accompanying  at- 
tributes of  inventive  talent,  which, 
musing  In  its  studio  or  brooding 
over  mechanical  combinations  in  its 
workshop,  becomes  unfitted  for  the 
jostle  of  the  world  beyond.  He  was 
the  daring  Archimedes,  who  seized 
at  once  upon  the  all  mighty  lever, 
devised  by  more  Ingenious  but  ti- 
mid mechanists,  and  planting  It  with 
unerring  sagscity  on  the  central 
spot,  was  enabled  to  move  a  world 
at  his  pleasure^nay,  to  call  new 
worlds  of  industry  into  existence. 
The  Spinning  Jbnny  of  Hargreaves, 
already  at  work  in  1767,  and  invent- 
ed a  few  years  previously,  had, 
however,  preceded  the  Water 
Fraub,  first  set  In  motion,{f  not  con- 
trived bv  Arkwright,  whilst  the  won- 
ders of  both  these  apparently  tran- 
scendent achievements  of  human 
skill  were  destined  ten  years  later, 
in  1779,  to  be  almost  totelly  eclipsed 
by  the  crowning  glory  of  cotton 
spinning  discoveries  in  the  Mulb 
of  the  modest  and  retiring  Samuel 
Crompton.*  Of  these  three  extra- 
ordinary men,  all  born  in  that  dis- 
trict (Lancashire)  which,  Mr  Bear- 
croft  observed^  '*  Is  apt  to  produce 


*  His  portrait,  exhibiting  a  maslog,  deeply  reflective,  and  mild  character,  Is  a 
Ikithfnl  repreientatloo  not  only  of  the  "  outward  and  visible  signs,"  but  of  the  mind 
and  disposition  of  the  man,  as  we  have  been  assured  by  those  who  knew  blm  well. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  Christians  denominated  Swedenborgians ;  not  the 
spurious  exerescenoes  which  of  late  years  have  sprung  op,  assuming  to  be  of  that 
dsctrlne,  and  engrafting  upon  It  a  thousand  absurdities,  but  of  the  legitimate  class, 
beaded  by  the  late  reverend  and  truly  pious  as  learned  Mr  Clowes,  rector  of  St  John's, 
Uancheater.  The  general  characteristics  of  this  respectable  and  unpretending  body, 
for  diasenters  they  can  hardly  be  called,  will  be  found  almost  invariably  to  corres- 
pond with  the  mild  and  truly  philosophic  traits,  which  were  the  distinguishing 
iiualitiee  of  mind  and  manner  in  Crompton*  In  these  the  Swedenborglan  and  the 
Aforavian  are  dsscly  aUn. 
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sharp  and  penetrating  men/'  Ark* 
Wright,  the  least  gifted  with  the  in* 
Temive  faculty,  and  who  therefore 
cootributed  least  to  the  stock  of  in- 
TentioQ,  was  the  one,  and  the  only 
one,  to  reap  the  golden  harvest  of  suc- 
cessful talent.  .  The  indomitable  spi- 
rit of  the  man  stood  him  in  better 
stead  than  did  to  his  contemporaries 
and  rivals  the  higher  powers  of  ori- 


[Marcb, 


ginal  talent  and  unrivaled  concep- 
tion. Nothing  can  more  clearly 
mark  the  inestimable  value  of 
Crompton's  discoveries  and  im- 
provements, than  the  comparative 
progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
during  the  two  periods  of  ten  years 
each,  before  and  after  they  came  in- 
to operation. 


Cotton  Wool  Imported  I — 
1771  to  17S0,  average, 

la  1761  it  was  still  nearly  the  samOi    •  • 

But  in  1790  it  had  reached       • 


5,765,601  lbs. 
5,198,778   „ 
31,447,605 


if 


The  ratio  of  increase  being,  according  to  Mr  Baines,  in  his  *'  History  of  the 
Cotton  Manufacture" — 


From  1771  to  1731,  equal  to     • 
1781  to  1791, 

MrBaines  is  disposed  to  ascribe  too 
much  of  this  increase  to  the  **  expira- 
tion of  Ark  Wright's  patent,"  in  con* 
junction  with  the  'Mnvention  of  the 
Mule ; "  but  there  is  sufficient  reason 
to  distrust  this  conclusion.  That  pa- 
tent, after  a  new  trial  moved  for  and 
refused  on  the  10th,  was  not  finally 
cancelled  till  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1785.  The  water  frame  was 
adapted  to  spin  coarser  counts  of 
yarn  alone ;  whereas  the  mule  was 
suited  to  produce  any  range  of 
numbers  or  of  fineness,  not  only  for 
warp,  as  the  former,  but  for  weft ; 
added  to  which,  as  the  machine  was 
never,  from  its  origin,  tied  up  by 
patent  or  monopoly,  it  rapidly  spread 
into  general  use — it  was  accessible  to 
persons  of  the  smallest  capital — and 
there  were  great  numbers  who  com« 
menced  and  carried  on  with  one  Mule 
alone,  of  whom  many  are  yet  living, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  welKearned 
wealth,  by  the  progressive  prosecu- 
tion of  the  manufacture  on  a  larger 
8cale,a8  their  means  increased;  aod 
some  there  are  whom  we  could 
name,  who,  from  this  humble  be- 
ginning, have  risen  to  honourable 
eminence  as  the  most  extensive  and 
eminent  spinuers  in  the  three  king- 
doms. Water- frame  spinning,  on 
the  contrary,  required  the  invest- 
ment of  capitals  more  considerable, 
and  could  only  even  then  be  car- 
ried on  advantageously  in  mills  or 
factories  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
Its  extension  would  therefore  be 
exceedingly  slow,   in    comparison 


75}  percent 
319^        „ 

with  the  rapid  propagation  of  the 
rival  system.  The  Jenny,  it  may  be 
observed,  was  superseded  by  the 
last  invention  so  entirely,  as  to  be 
since,  and  perhaps  yet,  only  used  in 
the  production  of  the  very  lowest 
and  coarsest  descriptions  of  yams, 
made  from  the  waste  «f  inferior  cot- 
tons, and  usually  known  as  jenny 
weft.  Last  of  all,  but  not  least  in 
this  series  of  creations,  unparalleled 
for  the  improvement  and  perfecting 
of  the  first  processes  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  but  with  powers  em- 
bracing a  wider  range  of  objects, 
and  opening  to  view  an  agency  im- 
measurable in  its  capacity,  and  in« 
definite  in  its  extent,  came  the 
steam  engine,  the  first  patent  for 
which  was  taken  out  by  Watts  in 
1769,  although  for  several  years  sub- 
sequently he  appears  notto  have  sub- 
dued the  gigantic  offspring  of  his  ge« 
nius  into  such  tractability,  form,  and 
working  order,  as  to  render  it  avidl- 
able  fur  competition  with  water 
power,  or  to  supply  its  deficiency. 
Steam,  as  a  moving  power,  was  from 
the  first,  as  still  we  believe  it  con- 
tinues, much  more  largely  applied 
comparatively  to  mule  than  to  water- 
frame  or  throstle  spinning ;  for,  even 
to  this  day,  factories  where  the  lat- 
ter mode  is  followed,  will  very  ge- 
nerally be  found  located  on  Uie 
more  eligible  waterfall  sites  in  Der- 
byshire, Staffordshire,  and  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  more  especially. 
The  acceleration  imparted  to  pro- 
ductive   energies    by    Crompton'a 
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mule  apparatuBj  will  be  appreciated  at  one  glance  bj  the  following  tabular 
eummarjr  in  round  numbers : — 


Cotton  Wool 

Inported* 

Lbs. 

1771,  .  .  4,765,000 
1781.  .  •  6,200,000 
1791,    .    .  28,707,000 


Manufactured 

Exported. 

Lbs. 

250,000     7  Spinning  Jenny  invented,  1 767 

400,000     5  Water  Frame,      •    .    .    1769 

1,875,000       Mule, 1779 


Upon  this  iplendid  epoch  of  the 
trluropbB  of  mechanical  ingenuity, 
we  should  love  to  dwell  with  unti- 
ring contemplation,  to  accompany 
them,  from  the  first  struggles  of  la- 
borious conception,  in  the  lagging 
march  onward  of  almost  helpless 
infancy;  to  paint  the  hopes  which 
transported, and  the  disappointments 
which  alternately  depressed  the  as« 
piring  adventurers^  and  to  record 
the  accessory  achievements  of  those 
minor  stars  whose  brilliancy  remains 
obscured  only  from  the  blaze  of  the 
constellation  of  which  they  formed 
a  lesser  portion;  but  our  limits  for* 
bid  the  Indulgence.  We  have  yet 
to  take  a  cursory  glance  at  other  and 
scarcely  less  wonderful  combina- 
tions, by  which  the  more  finished 
processes  of  tlie  cotton  manufac* 
ture  were  facilitated  and  multiplied  to 
a  degree  unexampled,  except  by  the 
spinning  preparation  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, whilst,  as  tributary  to  national 
wealth,  they  ascend  to  an  import- 
ance in  the  scale  beyond  compari- 
son superior  to  that  of  any  other 
department  of  national  industry. 

That  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
Invention,  is  a  trite  but  true  adage. 
Some  time  prior  to  the  year  1800, 
the  increasing  exportation  of  cot- 
tons in  the  yarn  state  began  to  ex- 
cite the  alarms  of  the  piece-goods 
makers,  the  more  so,  as  a  considera- 
ble slackness  of  demand  was  expe- 
rienced at  the  same  moment  for  the 
more  finished  articles.  .Public 
meetings  were  held  upon  the  sub- 
ject, at  the  principal  of  which  the 
following,  among  other  resolutions, 
was  passed  :--Reso1ved,  *'  That  the 
exportation  of  Cotton  Twist  is  high- 
ly injurious  to  the  manufacturers  of 
this  countrv ;  and  unless  some  means 
are  speedily  adopted  to  restrict  the 
exportation  under  certain  regula- 
tions, will  ultimately  end  in  the  de- 


struction of  the  cotton  manufacture 
of  this  kingdom."*  The  contest 
was  for  some  time  vigorously  main- 
tained betwixt  the  exporters  of  yarn 
and  the  manufacturers  (in  the  cot- 
ton districts,  we  believe,  the  cotton 
spinners  are  never  admitted  to  be, 
or  are  styled  manufacturers) ;  dele- 
gations to  London  from  both  asso- 
ciated bodies  besieged  the  minister 
of  the  day ;  the  former  insisting  up- 
on the  vast  capitals  embarked  in 
buildings  and  machinery  uj)on  the 
faith  <n  the  non-existence  of  enact- 
ments prohibitory  of  the  exporta- 
tion, and  appealing  to  the  Custom- 
house returns  in  proof  that  the  quan- 
tity really  shipped  was  in  truth  so 
trifling  as  to  afford  no  cause  f(ir 
alarm  or  fear  of  foreign  rivalry  in 
woven  fabrics ;  the  latter  contending 
that  the  official  returns  were  no  ade- 
quate criterion  fur  measuring  the 
amount,  as  it  was  notorious  that 
twist  was  commonly  entered  under 
the  general  head  of  cotton  manu- 
factures, partly  to  evade  observa- 
tion, lest  the  legislature  should 
subject  it  to  similar  restrictions 
with  woollen  yarn,  and  otherwise 
through  ignorance,  as  merchants 
were  under  no  obligation  and  liable 
to  no  penalties  for  making  other  than 
a  correct  declaration ;  moreover,  the 
manufacturers  insisted  that  the  fo- 
reign master-weaver  met  them  in 
the  Continental  markets  and  fairs 
with  goods  produced  from  British 
yarns,  and  undersold  them,  from  the 
enormous  disparity  between  the 
low  prices  of  hand  loom  labour 
abroad,  and*  the  higher  rates  they 
were  necessarily  subject  to  at  home. 
The  exporters  prevailed  in  the  con- 
troversy by  an  argument  addressed 
to  the  fears  of  the  minister;  they 
produced  evidence  to  show  that 
great  efforts  had  for  some  time  been 
making  by  foreign  merchants,  as  well 


*  Vids  the  Rasolutlona  of  a  Spsclal  Meeting  of  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  in 
Jklaofihestsr,  22d  April,.  1800, 
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at  by  their  gOTemments,  more  ea-  tlon  of  labour^  national  indtislry  and 
pecially  stimulated  and  disquieted  national  wealUi  couid  not  hare  auf* 
hy  tliese  discuBBions  lest  the  expor«  fered  for  the  iUiberality  of  national 
tation  of  yarns  should  be  prohibited,  egotism.  Returns  would  have  been 
to  form  and  naturalize  spinneries  in  found  corresponding  to  the  genius 
their  oirn  countries,  so  as  to  become  or  capabilities  of  states  trading  with 
independent  of  this  for  their  sup-  us;  the  growth  of  raw  materials, 
plies.  There  can  be  no  question  as  whether  sheep's  wool,  or  cotton 
to  the  truth  of  the  premises ;  among  wool,  or  flax,  or  other  commodities 
other  testimony,  we  are  ourselves  would  have  been  encouraged ;  pay- 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  a  de-  ments  in  kind  suited  to  our  interests 
putation  of  two  eminent  commercial  would  have  been  made  still  more 
men  from  St  Gall  addressed  them-  largely,  and  the  due  reciprocity 
selves,  about  that  period,  to  Mr  Jo-  maintained.  Mr  Baines  is  entirely 
nathan  Mallalieu  of  Manchester,  a  incorrect  in  fixing  the  first  exporta- 
merchant  then  largely  concerned  in  tion  of  yarns  about  the  year  1800; 
the  exportation  of  yarn,  and  who  it  had  been  going  on  for  years  pre^ 
was  also  known  before  as  the  chief  viously,  as  we  have  ample  means  of 
of  an  extensive  spinnings-establish-  knowiog.  In  the  very  year  just 
ment,  to  whom  they  maae  offers  of  quoted,  the  official  value  of  the  ex- 
unbounded  liberality,  in  respect  to  port  ascended  to  nearly  half  a  mil* 
share  and  allowance  for  manage-  lion  sterling ;  and  that  tiie  manufac- 
ment,  if  he  would  undertake  the  turers  were  correct  in  stating,  that 
foundation  and  direction  of  spinning-  by  far  the  larger  proportion  snipped 
factories  in  that  or  such  other  de-  was  entered  under  the  head  of  *'  cot- 
partments  of  Switzerland  as  he  ton  manufactures,"  and  was  not, 
might  deem  the  most  eligible  for  the  ^therefore,  included  in  that  valuation, 
object;  the  capital  fund  to  be  placed  would  be  easy  of  demonstration,  for 
at  his  dispositiou  for  that  end  bein^,  two  firms  alone  might  be  pointed 
at  his  option  or  according  to  the  exl-  out,  who  at  that  time  exported  to  a 
ffenccs  of  the  enterprise,  proposed  to  larger  amount  than  the  whole  quan- 
be  from  L.  100,000  to  L.200,000,  and  tity  returned  from  the  Custom-house 
all  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  entries.  It  is  but  a  vulgar  and  an 
to  be  guaranteed  to  him  before  unworthy  expedient  to  push  an  ar- 
leaving  England  by  houses  of  the  gument  adabsurdum;  it  is  a  sword, 
highest  standing  in  the  metropolis,  moreover,  with  two  edges,  and  not 
The  tempting  offer  was  refused,  for  difficult  to  wield;  we  might  reta- 
the  Englibh  of  those  days,  uninitiated  liate  the  unmeaning  puerilities  about 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  philoso-  prohibiting  the  transmission  of  cot* 
phical  craft  of  our  times,  unfaahion-  tons,  except  in  the  form  of  **  gar- 
ably  as  now  it  would  be  deemed,  ments  and  drapery,"  upon  the  same 
were  accustomed  to  consider  that  principle  on  which  the  shipment  of 
their  own  country  had  a  sacred  right  yarns  was  sought  to  be  restricted, 
of  monopoly  in  their  whole  undi-  by  simply  answering,  in  the  same 
Tided  stock  of  patriotism  and  phi-  strain — why,  yarns  being  made  free 
lanthropy,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  of  transit,  prohibit  machinery  ?  why 
the  utilitarian  principle  of  self.  It  restrain  the  artisan  from  carrying 
is  not  our  intention  now  to  re>open  abroad  the  mystery  of  his  craft? 
the  question;  the  time  is  assuredly  why  not  make  a  profit,  for  the  first 
gone  by  when  restrictions  of  the  and  last  time,  by  the  unrepressed 
nature  prayed  for  would  be  either  exportation  of  the  newest  and  most 
possible  or  politic;  but  we  may  be  valuable  mechanical  discoveriea, 
allowed  the  brief  remark,  that  a  na-  with  the  most  skilful  artisans  to  con- 
tion  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  advan-  struct  and  work  them  on  the  spot  ? 
tageous  monopoly  commits  an  act  Wise  restriction  laws  for  the  secu- 
as  suicidal  in  voluntarily  openinc;  it  rity  and  conservation  of  advantagea 
to  all  comers,  as  would  an  indlvi-  exclusively  possessed,  are  to  a  na- 
dual  trader  in  a  case  analogous.  The  tion  the  same  safeguards  of  its  inte- 
art  of  spinning  was  that  monopoly ;  rests  as  the  patent  law  is  of  the  mo- 
had  its  products  been  exportea  only  nopoly  to  which  the  individual  in- 
in  the  shape  of  fabrics  consuming  ventor  is  justiy  entitied. 
and  remunerating  a  greater  proper-  The  controyerslei  upon  tfie  yun 
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quMtioB ;  the  necetelty  of  meeting  ing  the  conceptions  of  Cartwrfght 

the  cheaper  hand-loom  labour  <n  and  Highs. 

the  Continent  on  more  equal  terms ;  Wm.  Radcliffe  was,  or  rather  Is 

in   fine,   an    overruling    necessity  (for  he  is  yet  liviDgV  one  of  the  ex« 

sharpened  the  intellects  and  aroused  traordinary  men  or  an  era  surpas- 

the  energies  of  the  manufacturers,  singly  fertile  in  the  production  of 

A  new  system^  that  would  enable  untutored  extraordinary  talent.  The 

the  loom  to  keep  pace  with  the  mule,  boldness,  ardour,  and  enterprise  of 

was  the  cry  of  all ;  many  set  to  work  Arkwright»  seem  in  him  combined 

to  devise  means  whereby  "  the  6ri«  with  the  patience,  coolness,  and  in- 

tish  shuttle  might  consume  all  the  ventive  faculties  of  Crompton.    Be« 

produce  of  the  British  spindle."  The  sides  two  patents  for  his  dressing 

power  loom.  Invented  by  Dr  Cart-  machine,  he  took  out  other  two  for 

Wright,  in  1787,  had  felled  without  most  Important  improvements  In  the 

hope  of  redemption ;  It  was  a  cum*  loom — the  taking  up  the  cloth  by  the 

brotts  machine,'  neither  then  nor  motion  of  the  lathe.   He  bore  a  pro- 

since  available,  however  creditable  minent  part  In  those  discussions  re* 

to  the  perseverance  and  ability  of  specting  the  unrestricted  exporta- 

the  reverend  projector ;  and  yet  he  tion  of  yarns  to  which  we  have  al- 

succeeded  In  obtaining   a   Parlla-  luded,  and  published  more  than  one 

mentary  grant  of  L.  10,000  for  It,  pamphlet  on  the  occasion.  He  formed 

whilst  to  the  less  befriended  and  one  of  various  delegations  to  Lon- 

unassumlng  Crompton,  for  his  mag-  don,  and  exerted  himself  strenu- 

nificent  and  unpatented  offering  to  ously  in  every  way  on  the  side  of 

his  country,  was  doled  out  the  mi<^  the  manufacturing  Interest,  In  which 

serable  pittance  of  L.5000  only.  Not  he  had  himself  a  large  stake.    The 

to  be  unjust,  however,  some  portion  detail  of  all  these  events,  of  his  dis- 

of  the  principle  of  the  Doctor's  loom  coverles,  and  his  misfortunes,  now 

laid  the  foundation  of  more  success*  lies  before  us  in  a  bulky  pamphlet  of 

ful  attempts  in  after  time.  The  adap-  two  hundred  and  sixteen  pages,  en« 

tation  of  the  loom  for  steam-power  titled  the  "  Origin  of  the  new  system 

was,  however,the  least  of  the  difficul-  of  manufacture,  commonly  called 

ties  to  be  grappled  with ;  so  long  as  Power- loom  Weaving,  and  the  pur* 

no  new  method  could  be  devised  for  poses  for  which  this  system  was  In- 

dre$$ing  or   sizing  the    warp,   the  Vented  and  brought  Into  use,  fully 

stumblingblock  In  the  way  of  the  explained  in  a  narrative  containing 

power-loom  was  irremovable.    At  William Radcliflfe's  struggles  througn 

length  the  genius  and  unflinchlnfi'  life,  written  by  himselfr 

perseverance  of  one  man  triumphed  The  style  is  simplicity  Itself;  It 

over  all  obstacles;  the  dressiitg  bears  In  every  line  the  Impress  of 

MACHINE,  a  piece  of  mechanism  com-  fidelity  atod  candour,  for  his  heart  Is 

plete  and  perfect  In  aJl  Its  parts-^^  In  his  pen.    We  have  all  the  early 

perhaps  the  most  perfect  that  had  and   successful   struggles  of  selr- 

ever  at  once  left  the  hands  of  an  In*  taught  genius,  whilst  a  more  aflTect- 

Tentor— was  ushered  Into  the  world,  Ing  relation  of  Ill-deserved  persecu- 

in  1804,  and  from  that  year  dates  die  tlons,  which  have  embittered  the 

power-loom  system;  a  system  not  evening  of  his  days,  and  reduced  him 

less  pregnant  of  wondrous  conse*  from  the  situation  of  a  prosperous 

quences,  nor  less  marvellous  In  Its  manufacturer  to  a  state  of  Indigence, 

contrivances,  than  those  of  the  water-  If  not  want,  it  has  never  been  our  lot 

frame  and  mule.    The  Inventor  was  to  peruse.  Descended  from  a  family 

Mr  Wm.  RadclliFe,  of  Stockport,  for  In  ages  past  of  great  respectability, 

to  associate  with  him  In  the  honour  but  long  lowered  to  the  position  of 

the  operative  machinist  who  mo*  the  smul  farmers,  some  of  whom 

delled  his  plans  would  be  an  act  of  are  still  to  be  found  eking  out  the 

aa  much  Injustice  as  to  Invest  Kay  deficiencies  of  a  scanty  portion  of 

the  clockmaker  with  the  merit  of  land  and  the  wants  of  a  family  with 

the  water-frame,  or  Joseph  Taylor  Uie  loom  and  the  wheel,  he  thus,  In 

the  engineer  with  that  of  the  power-  brief  and  homely  terms,  describes  his 

loom,  because  they  respectively  la-  own  beginning  and  outset  In  life. 

boured  in  their  rocaUon  in  embody-  "  My  father  resorted  to  the  com^ 
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mon  but  nerer-failing  reBoarce  for  men,  he  accomplished  his  object, 
subsistence  at  that  period^  viz.— -the  and  founded  the  power- loom  sys- 
loom  for  men,  ancl  the  cards  and  tern ;  *'  but  the  difficulties  and  ex« 
hand* wheel  for  women  and  boys,  pense  attending  it,"  he  adds,  '*  can 
He  married  a  spinster  (in  my  ety«  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
mology  of  the  word),  and  my  mother  witnessed  or  experienced  them  at 
taught  me(whiletooyoungto  weave)  the  time."  In  fact  these,  with  ne- 
to  earn  my  bread  by  carding  and  gleet  perhaps  of  his  regular  busi- 
spinning  cotton,  winding  linen  or  ness,  tali  ot  prices,  and  other  mis- 
cotton  weft  for  my  father  and  elder  fortunes  and  persecutions,  accel^ 
brothers  at  the  loom,  until  I  became  rated  his  ruin.  Few  men  have  de- 
of  sufficient  age  and  strength  for  my  served  so  well  of  their  country,  none 
father  to  put  me  into  a  loom.  After  better ;  the  proofs  will  be  found  in 
the  practical  experience  of  a  few  those  statements  of  the  miraculous 
years,  any  young  man  who  was  in-  and  still  advancing  prosperity  of  the 
dustrious  and  careful,  might  then,  cotton  trade,  to  which  we  shall 
from  his  earnings  as  a  weaver,  lay  shortly  have  to  request  the  attention 
by  sufficient  to  set  him  up  as  a  ma-  of  our  readers.  The  liberality  of 
nufacturer,  and  though  but  few  of  Messrs  Radcliffe  and  Ross  (for  he 
the  great  body  of  weavers  had  the  had  then  a  partner)  in  opening  their 
courage  to  embark  in  the  attempt,  I  works  at  all  times,  and  explaining 
was  one  of  those  few.  Availing  my-  their  system  to  the  public,  was  the 
self  of  the  improvements  that  came  subject  of  just  commendation  at  the 
out  while  I  was  in  my  teens,  by  the  time  and  since  by  the  whole  trade, 
time  I  was  married  (at  the  age  of  and  among  others  the  late  Sir  Ro- 
24,  in  1785),  with  my  little  savings,  bert  Peel,  under  whose  advice  Mr 
and  a  practical  knowledge  of  every  Radcliffe  acted  in  taking  out  his 
process  from  the  cotton- bag  to  the  patents,  with  a  view,  as  that  prince 

giece  of  cloth,  such  as  carding  by  among  merchants  and  manufacturers 
and  or  by  the  engine,  spinning  bjr  suggested,  that  inventions  of  such 
the  hand-wheel  or  jenny,  winding,  transcendent  importance  nationally 
warping,  sizing,  looming  the  web,  should  be  purchased  by  the  legisla- 
and  weaving  either  by  hand  or  fly-  ture  on  behalf  and  for  the  unre- 
shuttle,  I  was  ready  to  commence  stricted  benefit  of  the  nation  at  large, 
business  for  myself;  and  by  the  year  In  one  of  his  improvements,  that  for 
1789,  I  was  well  established,  and  taking  up  the  cloth  by  the  lathe,  he 
employed  many  hands  both  In  spin-  generously  instructed  the  late  Mr 
nlng  and  weaving,  as  a  master  manu-  Horrocks,  of  Stockport,  and  per- 
facturer."  ^  mitted  him  to  incorporate  it  in  his 
The  exportation  question,  although  patent  for  the  improved  po  wer-loom, 
the  first  great  cause  of  Mr  Radcliffe's  since  and  now  universally  in  use. 
ruin,  was  the  immediate  parent  of  the  Upon  Radciiffe's  insolvency  his  pa- 
power-loom  system.  Failing  in  the  tents  were  unscrupulously  invaded ;  - 
one  great  object  of  inducing  the  mi-  his  assignee  commenced  various  ac- 
nister  to  fetter  it,  he  betook  himself,  tions  at  law  against  the  offending 
with  temper  unruffled  by  disappoint-  parties,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
ment,  with  a  resolve  and  constancy  powerful  combination  of  the  manu- 
rarely  equalled,  to  discover  a  com-  facturers  leagued  against  him.  The 
bination  of  weaving  machinery  which  patent  laws,  as  then  constituted,  af- 
should  enable  the  manufacture  to  forded  no  protecdon;  they  were  such, 
absorb  the  still  multiplying  products  and  so  contrived,  that,  according  to 
of  the  spinnery.  ''  Confident,"  as  he  a  common  sayinff,  any  man  might 
expresses  it,  "  that  the  system  was  drive  a  coach  and  six  tJirough  them, 
to  be  found,  I  shut  myself  up  in  my  At  a  later  period,  however,  his  signal 
mill  (as  it  were)  on  the  2d  of  Janu-  services  were  acknowledged,  and  his 
ary,  1802,  and  with  joiners,  turners,  wrongs  sought  to  be  redressed. 
filers,  &c.  set  to  work."  After  some-  With  a  generous  sympathy  for  mio- 
what  less  than  two  years*  unremit-  fortune  and  ill-requited  desert, which 
ting  labour,  from  which  he  suffered  does  them  honour,  the  most  eminent 
nothing  to  divert  his  own  intense  persons  and  firms  connected  with 

Vpllc«tloa  gr  tltQ  li^bourf  of  his  tliQ   cottop    manyfacture    exert«4 
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themselfes  to  procure  for  him  a  le- 
gislative remuneration.  Memorials* 
were  numerously  signed  in  his  behalf 
by  Uie  Chambers  of  Commerce  at 
Manchester,  and  the  heads  of  hou- 
ses there  and  e]9ewhSre ;  but  with- 
out the  means  to  sustain  the  requi- 
site expenditure  for  enforcing  his 
just  claims,  they  were  answered 
only  with  civil  delays  and  officially 
polite  refusals;  for  Radcli£Ee  had 
no  borouffh  vote  or  county  interest 
wherewith  to  second  the  pleadings 
in  his  cause.  Remuneration,  splen- 
did with  reference  to  its  intrinsic 
▼alue,  was  awarded  to  Dr  Cart- 
wright  for  an  invention  crude  and 
impracticable,  and  only  of  conse- 
quence as  first  demonstrative  of  the 
possible  application  of  a  principle. 
To  the  uoassumine  Crompton,  al- 
though with  niggard  hand,  was  de- 
creed a  recompense.  Among  others, 
thousands  have  been  awarded  to  Mr 
Babbage  to  prosecute  to  perfection 
his  mechanical  calcules,  a  scientific 
curiosity  assuredly,  but  of  proble- 
matic practical  utility.  L.5000  have 
been  recently  voted  to  Mr  Marshall 
(and  richly  did  that  greatest  sta- 
tistician  of  the  day  merit  double  the 
amount);  whilst  Radcliffe,  to  whose 


evidence  and  exertions  Dr  Cart- 
wright  was  mainly  indebted  for  his 
public  grant,  remains  alone,  poor, 
unnoticed,  and  unrewarded,  for  dis- 
coveries  and  improvements  which 
are  yet  pouring  millions  annually 
into  the  treasury  of  national  accu- 
mulation. If  we  have 'been  led  upon 
this  subject  into  greater  prolixity  of 
detail  than  was  our  orig^inal  intent, 
it  has  arisen  from  the  desire  to  contri- 
bute our  humble  quota  to  the  arrears 
of  justice  due  to  an  individual  who 
has  been  the  greatest  benefactor,  in 
the  economical  sense,  to  his  country 
of  any  man  now  living.  Radcliffe, 
like  Arlcwright,  is  the  founder  of  a 
great  system,  but,  unlike  him,  cast 
upon  evil  times.  The  contemporary 
of  Ark  Wright,  and  the  friend  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  the  more  en- 
titled to  consideration  at  our  hands, 
and  at  those  of  all  honourable  and 

Eatriotic  men,  that  he  has  fallen  from 
is  high  and  hardly  earned  estate, 
and  that  the  cause,  the  great  cause 
which  consigned  him  to  beggary, 
opened  to  the  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  his  country  new  mines  and 
unexplored  regions  of  boundless 
wealth. 
It  would  carry  us  too  far  were  we 


*  The  follow] nji^  is  a  copy  of  one  of  these  doeamentB  :*— 
<*  To  the  Lords  CommissioDera  of  the  Trfssury. 

'*  The  subscribers  respectfully  beg  leare  to  represent, 

'*  That  the  linproTcd  method  of  oianafaetnrinf  introduced  by  Messrs  Radcliffe  and 
Boss,  hat  proved  highly  adTantageous  to  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  this  country,  and 
la  DOW  extending  to  those  of  linen,  wool,  and  silk. 

'*  That  more  particularly,  by  removing  the  impediments  to  weaving  by  power,  their 
Inrentions  may  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  the  rapid  and  increasing  growth  of  that 
system  of  manufacturing  cotton  goods,  a  system  which  gives  higher  wages  to  the 
workmen,  while  it  brings  a  greatly  improved  fabric  into  successful  competition  with 
the  cheap  labour  of  the  continent. 

"  That  their  method  was  given  to  the  public  in  a  thoroughly  matured  state,  so  that 
every  one  could  adopt  it  in  practice  without  the  expense  of  making  experiments.  At 
their  works  in  Stockport,  many  of  the  subscribers  were  eyewitnesses  of  its  gradual 
progress  to  that  state  of  practical  perfsctlen,  and  of  the  very  heavy  charges  incurred 
In  accomplisbing  so  desirable  an  object,  sufficient  to  exhaust  a  large  capital.  This, 
added  to  the  depression  of  trade  at  the  time,  resulting  from  the  general  public  dis- 
tress, deprived  them  of  the  means  pf  reimbursing  themselves  by  any  efforts  of  their 
own  ;  and  a«  the  important  benefits  resulting  to  the  country  from  their  improve- 
ments are  ifot  merely  prospective,  but  are  already  realized  to  an  immense  extent,  it 
appears  to  the  subscribers  a  ca«e  eminently  deserving  of  your  lordships*  favourable 
consideration,  and  of  liberal  and  substantial  national  compensation. 

^  These  remarks  are  submitted  to  yonr  lordships,  with  the  utmost  deference  andre^ 
speet,  by  Samuel  Oldknow,  high  eheriff  of  the  county  of  Derby ;  **  and  signed  by  the 
Peels,  the  fiirleys;  the  Kennedys,  the  Howards,  the  Ashtons,  the  Daintrys,  the 
Aintworths,  the  Horrocksee,  the  Flnlays,  the  Jones,  Lloyds,  the  Houldsworths, 
the  Helps  Ray,  the  Inglisee — ^and  above  one  hundred  of  the  most  eminent  bankers, 
merchaota,  spinners,  and  maoofaetartra  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Lanarkshire,  and 
LondoDy  in  Uie  year  1825, 
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to  ftttempt  ft  notice  at  any  length 
of  the  more  suhordinate  but  inge- 
nious invention  of  the  lelf-actrnflr 
mule,  the  conjoint  production  of 
the  labours  of  De  Jongn  and  Roberts, 
we  are  given  to  understand  (al- 
though Inr  Balnes  assigns  it  to  the 
latter  alone);  or  to  the  extraordi- 
nary contrivances  for  cylinder  print- 
ing and  mechanical  engraving;  or 
of  the  various  splendid  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  of  bleaching,  dye- 
ing, and  printing.  These  may  be 
found  more  appropriately  detailed 
In  the  "  History  of  the  Cotton  Manu- 
facture," by  Edward  Baines,  Jun. 
Esq.,  of  Leeds,  a  work  which  forms 
a  vduable  compendium  of  most  in- 
teresting facts,  and  to  which,  in  the 
course  of  this  article,  we  have  been 
occasionally  indebted.  It  is  fortunate 
for  the  historian  and  his  subject,  that 
the  task  was  undertaken  whilst  the 
materials  for  its  successful  accom- 
plishment abounded  about  and 
around  him ;  whilst  so  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  among  the  con- 
temporaries of  the  founders,  and 
some  of  the  founders  themselves  of 
this  great  branch  of  industry,  vet 
survived  to  afford  him  the  invaluable 
benefits  of  their  information.  Mr 
Baines  shows  himself  a  diligent 
'*  gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men*s  stuff,"  and  worthy,  in  that  ca- 
pacity, of  all  commendation;  bat 
when  he  ventures  to  transfi[re8S  out 
of  that  circle,  his  powers  m  reaeon- 
ing  do  not  appear  to  aecend  beyond 
the  commonplace  plausibilities  of 
the  day.  We  would  suggest  to  him, 
moreover,  to  expunge,  in  a  future 
edition,  those  puerilities  about  the 
mileage  length  of  yarn  spun— the 
thousands  of  times  it  would  "pass 
round  the  globe's  circumference,"— 
how  often  it  would  reach  from  the 
earth  to  the  sun  and  encircle  the 
earth's  orbit — and  how  many  girdles 
the  wrought  fabrics  exported  in  one 
year  would  form  for  the  globe.  These 
wonders  would  be  In  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  Lady's  Magazine,  or  as 
a  theme  for  ''boys  at  school,''  but 
seem  quite  out  of  place  in  a  grave 
statistical  work. 

The  war,  but  more  remarkably 
that  of  the  empire,  co-operated  with 
all  these  masterly  achievements  of 
mechanical  genius  to  swell  the  cur^ 
rent  of  manufactarlng  greataees. 
TheBerlin  and  Milan  decrees,  whilst 


they  fidled,  signally  fidled,  in  the 
pretence  of  hermetically  sealing  the 
continent  of  Europe  against  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  this  country, 
secured  to  us,  not  only  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  manufac- 
ture, but  also  a  monopoly  of  the  raw 
material,  bythe  retaliatory  rigours  of 
the  Orders  hi  Council.  The  exports 
of  piece-goods  and  yarn,  which  in 
1806  amounted  in 

official  value  to  L.10,489,049 

rapidly  rose  in  1809  to  19,445,966 
and  1810,  18.951,994 

both,  however,  it  must  be  confessed, 
years  of  some  over-trading.  During 
that  period,  the  shipments  of  yams 
had  augmented  only  from 
1806,  official  value,  L.7d6,225 

to  1809,  1,020,352 

Of.  the  total  foreini  trade  in  cot* 
tons,  yams  entered  for  somewhat 
less  than  one-nineteenth  part  of  the 
whole.  The  proportions  are,  how- 
ever, enormously  reversed  since. 
The  official  valuation  representing 
quantities  of  twist  and  goods  des- 
patched was,  in  1834,  in  round  num- 
bers, L.51,000,000 
of  which,  in  yams  alone, 

nearly  7,000,000 

or  somewhat  less  than  one  seventh 
part.  In  the  25  years  the  exportation 
of  yams  augmented  nearly  seven- 
fold, and  that  of  fabrics,  lees  than 
two  and  a  half  fold.  But  in  real  or  de- 
clared value  yam  enters  in  the  year 

1884,  for  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 
There  appear  to  be  no  records  ex- 
tant earlier  than  1814  of  the  quanti- 
ty in  lbs.  weight  of  yam  exported, 
and  it  is  hardly  worth  tiie  trouble 
to  reduce  the  official  valuation  of 
pounds  sterling  by  the  scale  into 

fiounds  avoirdupois;  but  In  the  col- 
ection  of  tables  compiled  by  Mr 
Marshall,  from  officis^  returns,  we 
find  the  amount  to  be,  in  1814, 
1 2,782,854  lbs.  Whilst  from  Burns' 
Commercial  Glance,  with  which  we 
have  been  favoured,  we  perceive, 
that  Russia  alone  took  last  year, 
1835,  of  cotton  twist  and  thread, 
21,480,944  lbs.  Tlie  whole  despatch 
to  all  countries  being,  for 

1885,  82,457,885    lbs. 
against  in  1888,     78,712,880    do. 

Mexico,  which  ten  years  ago  did 
not,  we  beHeve,  import  from  nence 
or  from  any  other  country,  one 
single  pound  of  warp  or  weft, 
would  seem  to  be  maktsg  nfid 
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■trides  lowtrds  the  reeoTtrjr  and 
eztanaioii  of  her  ancient  manufac- 
ture.   The  exports  of  yarns  to  the 
Republic,  which  were  already 
inl88i       .  455^26  Ibt. 

have  adnmeed  in  1836 
to     •  668,866  lbs. 

beisff  120,000  lbs.  more  than  the 
whofo  shipments  of  the  same  article 
to  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Pmssia  together  in  1828. 

With  our  convictionB,  or,  as  some 
would,  peiehance,  designate  them, 
prcjttdh»8,  we  are  always  dispos* 
ed  to  examine  with  greater  anx- 
iety the    progresaion    of  external 


demand  for  finished  fabrics  than 
for  spun  cotton.  For  long  past 
the  competition  has  proportional- 
ly been  all  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  former,  and,  therefore, 
we  hail  with  the  more  satisfac- 
tion the  returns  for  the  past  year, 
which  exhibit  a  closer  approxima- 
tion to  a  pro  rata  advancement  of 
cotton  cloths  with  the  products  of 
the  spindle  than  we  were  prepared 
to  anticipate.  The  weignt  of  the 
latter,  despatched  in  the  shape  of 
cIoUm,  in  1884,  exceeded,  by  about 
ten  millions  of  lbs.,  the  shipments 
of  yarns;  thus,  in 


1884,  the  weight  of  yam  exported  in  manufactured 
goods  was 
of  yarns  and  thread. 


But  in  the  last  yew, 
1885,  the  weight  of  yarn  in  goods  was 
of  yarn  and  tiiread. 


90,780,425  lbs. 
80,695,066  lbs. 

10,085,359  lbs. 

97,882,722  lbs. 
84,800,009  lbs. 

18,522,718  lbs. 


The  surplus  is  indeed  nothing  to 
boasi  of,  but  even  the  modicum  of 
some  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  the  differential  value  of  labour 
and  profit  between  the  half  and  the 
wholly  manufactured  commoditv, 
the  cost  of  whose  raw  material  is 

1885.  Manufhetured  goods, 
Yarns, 
Thread, 


His  statements  refer  to  England 
only,  it  must  be  observed ;  the  ex- 
portation from  Scotland  passes  al- 
most wholly  perhaps  ma  Liverpool, 
and  that  from  Ireland,  if  any,  must 
be  quite  insignificant.  The  real  or 
declared  values,  when  made  up  and 
published  ofiicially,  will  probably 
be  found  to  exceed  L.22,000,000. 

Considerable  discrepancies  exist 
between  the  rates  of  valuation 
adopted  by  Mr  Bum,  and  the  real 
or  declared  values  as  given  in  the 
official  custom-house  returns;  as, 
for  example,  the  real  or  declared 
value  of  the  exports  of  cottons,. in 
1884,  is  stated  in  the  latter  to  be. 
In  round  numbers,  L.20,500,000 
by  the  former,  •  17,800,000 
A  variation  of  some  moment,  it 


the  same,  is  no  unacceptable  addi- 
tion to  tiie  capital  stock  of  national 
industry. 

Mr  Burn  estimates  the  respective 
and  the  total  value  of  the  whole  ex* 
portation  as  follows  :— 


L.12,279,107 

6,012,554 

214,914 


L.18,506,575 


must  be  owned,  upon  which,  and 
on  the  diffiering  data  employed,  and 
results  arrived  at  by  Mr  M'CuIloch 
and  Mr  Burn,  in  their  respective 
estimates  of  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  the  cotton  manufac* 
ture,  Mr  Baines  has  raised  a  length- 
ened argument,  with  an  evident  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  not  inexcu- 
sable bias  in  favour  of  the  economist. 
After  bestowing  a  careful  perusal 
upon  the  facts  and  reasonings  ad- 
duced, we  are  compelled  to  dissent 
from  his  conclusions.  The  esti- 
mates of  Mr  M'Culloch  of  the 
capital  sunk  and  employed,  and  the 
annual  value  of  the  manufacture — 
each  valued  at  L.d4,000,000— appear 
to  us,  on  no  insufficient  grounds,  to 
be  considerably  overchwrged.    He 
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)ia8,  indeed,  adopted,  as  a  baBis,  the 
dictum  of  Mr  HuskissoD,  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  1823,  and  sedulously 
built  up  to  the  party  wall  of  his 
great  master.  But,  however  we 
may  respect  the  authority,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  reflect,  that  the  data 
upon  which  Mr  Huslcisson  ground- 
ed his  belief  must  at  that  time  have 
been  very  imperfect.  The  manu- 
facture is  now  malting  strides  so 
rapid,  that  a  few  years  more  may, 
and  will  most  probably,  realize  the 
point  of  departure  from  which  Mr 
M'Culloch  has  already  started.  The 
limited  nature  of  our  space  forbids 
us  to  open  the  argument,  for,  un- 
less we  could  allow  ourselves  to 
treat  it  at  the  length  it  requires,  we 
should  be  doing  both  it  and  our- 
selves great  injustice.  We  may, 
however,  observe,  that  we  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  accept  of  Mr  M'- 
Cul^ch  as  a  controlling  authority 
upon  a  question  which  uivolves  for 
decision  the  necessity  of  bo  much 
practical  knowledge,  either  in  him- 
self or  in  those  who  may  have  sup- 
plied him  with  material^.  Analogy, 
at  the  best,  is  admissible  only  in  the 
absence  of  positive,  or  in  corrobo- 
ration of  circumstantial  evidence. 
In  itself  it  proves  nothing ;  in  trades 
or  manufactures,  customs  vary  es- 
sentially, and  are  varied  by  times 
and  circumstances.  Mr  Burn,  we 
have  reason  to  know,  is  a  gentleman 
of  great  experience  in  the  Bpecial 
department  of  industry  of  which  we 
are  treating.  He  resides  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  first  manufacturing  dis- 
trict of  the  kingdom,  and  having 
been  himself  spinner,  manufacturer, 
and  exporting  merchant,  may  be 
presumed  to  have,  as  his  labours 
indeed  demonstrate,  a  very  suffi-- 
cient  acquaintance  with  each  pro- 
cess and  method  practised  in  those 
several  occupations.  Parties  not 
themselves  versed  in  the  arcana  of 
a  large  and  complicated  interest  are 
liable  to  be  easily  deceived  in,  or 
not  fully  to  comprehend  the  pur- 
port of  the  information  they  may 
acquire ;  in  truth,  few  traders  like 
to  unveil  the  mysteries  of  their  craft 
to  the  curious  eyes  of  enquirers,  and 
may  rather  choose  to  obscure  or 
mislead,  by  way  of  civilly  dismiss- 
ing the  inquisitive  pliilosopher,  than 
fully  to  enlighten  him.    But  with 
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the  practical  man  delusion  would 
not  be  attempted,  or,  when  attempt- 
ed, fail  to  impose.  The  very  circum- 
stance, that  Mr  Bum*s  calculations 
are  borne  out  by  so  high  an  authority 
as  Mr  Kennedy,  should,  we  think, 
have  induced  even  Mr  M'Culloch 
to  doubt,  at  least  in  the  absence  of 
more  definite  and  indisputable  data. 
The  stress  which  is  laid  upon  the 
real  or  declared  values  of  tne  offi- 
cial returns,  between  which  and  the 
estimates  of  Mr  Burn  so  striking  a 
discrepancy  exists,  induces  us  to 
add  a  few  observations.  Mr  Baines 
assumes  that,  because  no  duty  is 
levied  on  the  exportation  of  cottons, 
the  merchant  having  no  motive  to  de- 
clare falsely,  necessarily  enters  accu- 
rate inventories  of  his  shipments.  We 
might  ask,  what  inducement  he  has 
to  trouble  himself  about  accuracy 
at  all  ?  But  it  may  happen  that  he 
has  interests  to  serve*  He  may  de- 
clare at  the  custom-house  double  or 
treble  the  quantity  of  goods  for  a 

?;iven  country,  to  deter  others 
rom  overloading  the  same  mart,  or 
to  induce  them  to  diminish  their 
ventures.  He  may  have  entered, 
with  the  intention  to  ship,  a  larger 
amounty  the  orders  for  which  are 
countermanded  from  abroad  between 
the  entry  and  the  actual  despatch. 
Or  he  may,  which  is  the  most  com- 
mon case,  enter  heavy  and  fictitious 
quantities,  in  order  that  hia  name 
may  figure  in  the  Trade-list  as  a 
considerable  exporter,  by  way  of 
acquiring  additional  or  bolstering 
up  a  weak  credit.  Dealers  and  ma- 
nufacturers are  in  the  habit  of  dili- 
gently conning  over  that  document^ 
and  hasten  to  pay  court  to  mercan- 
tile firms,  newly  or  long  established, 
who  are  there  displayed  for  the 
largest  shipments.  The  practice 
has  been,  within  our  knowledge,  in 
former  days  notorious  and  exten- 
sive in  London  and  Liverpool, 
where  and  from  whence  only  bills 
of  entry  are,  we  believe,  duly  pub- 
lished and  circulated.  These  errors, 
intentional  or  not,  may  be  of  two 
kinds,  or  of  both— quantity  and  va- 
lue* An  example  may  be  taken, 
where  the  export,  faithfully  copied 
from  the  custom-house  entries  by 
Mr  Burn,  exceeds  the  real  or  de- 
clared official  statement^  both  in 
quantity  and  amount. 
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1834,   Yarn  Und  Thread  exported,    ^Bum)  S0,694,066  lbs. 

Do.  do.  (Ciutom-house)     76,478,468  lbs. 


1834,    Value, 
Do. 

It  must  be  obserred  that  Mr  Burn's 
publication  refers  only  to  England, 
but  it  is  incredible  that  the  exports 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland  should  be 
large  enough  alone  to  account  for  this 
difference ;  jet  both  statements  are, 
or  they  ought  to  be,  in  respect  to 
quantities,  drawn  from  the  f>ame 
source.  The  excess  will,  however, 
more  often  tell  on  the  side  of  real 
or  declared  values.  Whilst  upon 
this  subject  we  may  as  well  hint 
that  the  patent  of  the  Trade-list 
publication  ought  either  to  be  abo- 
lished, with  compensation  due  to 
parties,  if  entitled,  or  placed  and  con* 
ducted  under  more  efficient  manage- 
ment. As  it  is,  the  merc)iant  is 
heavily  taxed>  both  in  the  price  and 
the  concomitant  disadvantages  of  a 
close  monopoly  and  an  inferior  com« 
modity. 

The  state  of  imposing;  grandeur 
which  the  cotton  manufacture  has 
now  attained,  and  the  accelerated 
rate  of  its  progression  during  the 
year  just  ended,  are  great  cause  of 
triumph  and  congratulation,  not 
alone  to  the  masses  composing  that 
mighty  interest,  but  to  the  united 
empire.  Magical  as  was  its  creation, 
instantaneously  as  it  burst  from  its 
shell, almost  full  fledged,  and  clothed 
in  a  few  years  with  the  full  blown 
luxuriance  of  seeming  maturity,  for 
which  as  many  centuries  have  in 
other  arts  scarcely  sufficed,  yet  does 
it  bear  about  it  all  the  elasticity  and 
freshness  of  early  youth ;  it  has  not 
yet  even  arrived  at  the  heyday  of 
the  blood,  but  bounds  alonp^  as  if  in 
the  very  spring  tide  of  its  dfays.  Its 
career  is  that  of  the  Amazons,  that 
noblest  river  of  the  world,  widening 
and  deepeniDg,  and  fertilizing,  as  it 
courses  impetuously  onwards  its 
thousands  of  miles,  until  become 
itself  a  sea,  it  rushes  into  alliance 
with  the  great  Atlantic.  As  the  ma- 
jestic river  god  takes  his  rise  in  the 
aureo-argentiferous  cerros  of  the 
Peruvian  Andes,  and  rolls  his  Pacto- 
lean  flood  over  shining  sands  of 
precious  minerals,  so  &e  gigantic 
manufacture — wonder  and  glorious 
issue  of  creative  genius— spreads 
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far  and  wide  its  hundred  arms,  and 
gathers  into  its  lap  the  glittering 
treasures  of  the  whole  globe — enlis^ 
ing  under  its  banner,  in  its  forward 
march,  entire  populations — loading 
the  land  with  cities  and  towns,  fac- 
tories and  manufactories — ^pressing 
into  its  service  alike  the  powerful 
stream  and  gentle  streamlet— shak- 
ing  the  solid  earth  with  the  never- 
ceasing  thunders  of  steam — crowd- 
ing  the  highways,  and  oppressing  the 
ocean  itself,  with  its  countless  car- 
riers of  products  and  returns.  What- 
ever its  natural  capacity,  and  how- 
ever  nobly  endowed  by  invention,  its 
parent,  the  infant  giant  was,  more- 
over, nourished  into  its  herculean 
proportions  by  a  war  monopoly  and 
the  fostering  aid  of  bounties  and 
protective  regulations.  We  are  as- 
sured, indeed,  by  the  seers,  that  to 
legislative  cares  it  owes  nothing, 
just  as  we  have  it,  under  the  hand  of 
that  lively  person,  Mr  P.  Thomson, 
that  the  navigation  laws  had  been 
the  bane  instead  of  the  germ,  which 
the  obsolete  wisdom  of  Adam  Smith 
and  Sir  J.  Child  pronounced  them 
to  be,  of  the  maritime  glory  of  Bri- 
tain. It  is  not  easy  to  treat  witJi 
people  who  cannot  l>e  brought  to 
deal  upon  the  square; — who  tell  you 
that  commerce  flourishes  best  where 
least  defended,  and  when  examples 
are  quoted  where  industry  prospers 
most,  although  most  thickly  fenced 
round  with  aids  and  guards,  an- 
swer with  a  fatuous  simplicity,  that 
it  prospers  in  spite  of  restrictions. 
It  would  be  easier,  as  we  know  from 
some  experience,  to  ^x  the  furtive, 
askance,  and  wandering  eye  of  the 
copper  •  coloured  Indian,  than  to 
drive  such  slippery  casuists  into  a 
position ;  the  difficulty  for  the  cook 
is  not  in  skinning  the  eel,  but  in 
playing  holdfast  with  the  wriggling 
slimy  creature.  When  the  crafts 
which  have  ever  taken  root  and 
thriven  without  kindly  shelter  and 
purveyance  have  been  enumerated, 
it  will  be  time  enoush  to  combat  as 
argument  that  which  as  yet  is  no 
more  than  shallow  pretence.  When 
babes  and  sucklings   on  the  ''let 
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alone"  phiiotopby,  bereft  of  the  mo- 
ther's fostering  care  and  the  father's 
watchful  eye,  shall  grow  erect  to 
manhood,  and  display,  untutored,  all 
the  intelligence  of  man,  then  shall 
we  be  converted  from  the  error  of 
ouf  ways,  and  learn  to  believe  that 
a  monopoly  of  the  raw  material  was 
the  real  source  of  the  domiciliation 
of  the  woollen  maaufaeture  in  Eng- 
land, and  not  the  friendly  laws  by 
which  it  was  created  and  protected ; 
although  the  same  and  stronger 
causes  failed  in  Spain  to  produce  the 
nice  effect. 

The  state  of  tlie  cotton  manufoc- 
ture,  brilliant  as  to  all  appearance  it 
is  for  the  present,  and  rich  in  pros- 
pects for  the  future,  is,  it  may  be 
feared,  not  without  its  perils.  Re- 
cent and  considerable  insolTencies 
at  home  and  abroad,  have  partially 
lifted  the  veil  and  laid  bare  some  of 
^e  nakedness  of  the  land.  A  trade 
of  unwholesome  consignment  would 
seem  uuprofitably  to  have  swelled 
the  amount  of  exports^  and  a  traffic 
of  bill  advances,  renewable  and  often 
renevred,  to  have  been  carried  on, 
with  advantage,  doubtless,  to  the 
Board  of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  but 
neither  advantageous  nor  creditable 
to  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers. 
If  the  extent  of  the  evil  were  limited 
to  consequences  already  accomplish- 
ed, the  warning  to  others  might  be 
accepted  as  indemnification  in  full 
for  partial  injury.  But  in  the  course 
of  our  experience  we  have  observed 
that  pernicious  example  spreads 
abroad  with  the  baleful  and  subtle 
iieetness  of  the  plague,  and  with  all 
its  deadly  certainty.  Manufacturers 
are  beyond  all  the  most  sanguine  and 
undoubting  race  of  traders ;  they  are 
also,  on  reverses  of  trade,  the  most 
despondinff.  Each  man  strives  to 
outstrip  his  neighbour.  Power  is 
laid  on — the  wheel  put  at  greater 
speed^the  shuttle  taught  to  ily  with 
the  velocity  of  the  whirlwind — ^fac- 
tories built,  and  machine  shops 
stormed  for  power- loom  and  self- 
acting  mule— without  reference  to 
markets,  or  thought  whether  the  ca- 
pacity of  consumption  be  rateably 
augmenting  with  that  of  production. 
As  stock  accumulates  and  pur- 
chasers grow  shy ;  as  pay  day  arrives 
for  the  materielf  and  banking  credit 
is  overpassedi  there  is  no  remedy 
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but  ones  &e  cemmtssien  merchant 
is  there  with  his  stamped  paper,  re- 
newable for  a  three-fourths  advance ; 
the  store  is  cleared  forthwith,  and 
its  contents  transferred  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Havanna,  Mexico,  Singa* 
pore,  Calcutta,  or  any  other  place 
irom  which  a  decent  pro  forma  ac- 
count of  salea  hu  l>een  received,  or 
can  be  made  upb  The  picture  may  be 
Indeed  on  aa  too  darkly  coloured, 
we  hope  against  our  fears  that  eo  it 
may  prove— but  on  a  topic  so  deli- 
cate it  would  ill  become  us  to  found 
apprehension  on  idle  surmise  or  the 
loose  conversation  (Kf  the  day.  The 
results  upon  trade  of  the  Prusso- 
Glermanlc  customs'  league  yet  to  be 
experienced,  may  be  tempiMrarily 
mitigated  pro  tanio  by  the  recent 
adva&ce  of  cotton  fabrics,  because 
the  Tariff,  unchangeably  adjusted  by 
wei^t,  will  bear  less  oppressively 
upon  ascending  values.  It.  must, 
notwitiistendlng,  partially  exclude 
from  Central  Germany  many  des- 
criptions of  fabrics.  The  calamitous 
fire  at  New  York  can  hardly  fail  to 
visit  upon  tliis  country,  but^more 
especially  upon  the  manufseturing 
districts,  no  inconsideri^le  portion 
of  loss  arising  from  that  awnd  des- 
truction of  property,  estimated  at 
nearly  five  millions  sterling ;  by  redu- 
cing to  bankruptcy  so  many  debt- 
ors, and  involving  in  addidoa  no 
mean  amount  of  valuable  commodi- 
ties directly  belonginff  to  natives  or 
branches  of  firms  or  this  country 
there  resddent.  The  melancholy  ef- 
fects may  be  exp^enced  slowly, 
but  they  may  be  anticipated  not  the 
less  surely. 

We  have  taken  occasion,  in  a  for- 
mer number,  to  hint  our  fears  that  the 
multiplication  of  joint  stock  banks 
in  Lancashire  has  been  a  business  of 
too  much  haste  to  be  of  good  speed ; 
we  question  the  prudence  of  apply- 
ing steUm  power  to  paper  money 
and  discounts  as  it  is  to  calicoes; 
we  distrust  the  system  by  which 
shareholders  have  been  alhired ;  and 
without  meaning  disrespect  in  any 
quarter,  we  must  be  excused  for  an 
opinion  that  the  directors  (self- 
appointed  in  a  manner)  as  a  body  are 
not  of  the  standing,  nor  qualified  by 
that  extensive  ana  general  experi- 
ence which  alone  could  compensate 
the  went  of  more  special  instruct 
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iloB.  It  is  worthy  of  remarlr,  that 
whereas  the  increase  in  the  circula- . 
tloB  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  in  the 
quarter  ending  on  the  2eth  of  De^ 
cember  last,  was  short  ef  L.300,000 ; 
that  of  prirate  and  joint  stock  banks 
was  no  less  than  L.7 18,000  ;  tbe  total 
circulation  of  the  latter  being  to  the 
former  only  as  11  to  17.  Some  pro« 
portion  of  this  augmentation  may  be 
fairly  accounted  for  by  the  advance 
in  prices,  and  the  accelerated  more- 
ment  of  external  commerce,  so  far  at 
least  as  manufactures  are  concerned, 
during  the  past  year ;  it  may  reason- 
ably be  doubted  withal  whether  the 
monetary  supply  has  not  run  too  for 
a- head  of  the  legitimate  demand. 
The  wary  and  measured  step  of  the 
Bank  of  England  should  be  signifi- 
cant to  the  focal  banks ;  it  ought  to 
lead  to  imitation  as  well  as  approval. 
Cautiouslv  as  it  extends  paper 
Issues,  with  no  less  care  it  adds 
a  like  amount  to  its  stores  of  hoard- 
ed bullion.  It  was  made  matter  of 
bitter  reproach  against  the  Man- 
chester banks  (there  were  then  no 
joint  stock  banks)  in  1825,  that  they 
encouraged  overtrading  and  extra- 
vagant speculations  in  building  mills 
and  manufactories  through  the 
superabundance  of  money  based 
upon  the  unlimited  issue  of  their 
own  bills;  but  what  comparison 
could  the  mills  then  constructing 
bear  with  the  immense  number  re- 
cently raised  or  now  in  progress? 
^d  what  were  the  facilities  for 
overissue  of  bills  with  the  half  dozen 
banks  then  existing,  contrasted  with 
those  of  the  same  number  of  joint 
stock  banks  which  have  since  started 
up,  and  are  waging  a  fierce  competi- 
tion with  them  of  t>ills  and  promis- 
sory notes  ? 

There  are,  moreover,  other  sub- 
ordinate causes  for  disquietude,  lest 
the  smiling  appearances  of  improve- 
ment be  more  apparent  than  real. 
We  have  heard,  and  upon  authority 
we  are  not  permitted  to  doubt,  that 
no  inconsiderable  mass  of  fictitious 
paper,  in  the  shape  of  home  and  fo- 
reign  bills  of  exchange,  is  in  the 
course  of  regular  manufacture  and 
circulation  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts.  A  system  of  the  most  flagi- 
tious imposture  has  been  combined 
with  consummate  dexterity,  and  is 
In  coarse  of  action  with  its  ramifica- 


tions widely  spread  here  and  abroad, 
—whereby  a  paper  currency,  of  the 
most  worthless  quality,  has  been 
forced  largely  upon  the  market.  Its 
chiefs  are  not  unknown  to  fame, 
and  their  headquarters  are,  we 
understand,  for  greater  safety  as 
well  as  convenience,  now  planted  in 
the  French  capital.  They  have  their 
formally  installed  banking  firms, 
there,  in  Brussels,  in  Amsterdam,  as 
well  as  in  the  British  metropolis. 
Neatly  engraved  bills  of  exchange, 
headed  from  those  places,  are  not 
unfrequently  to  be  met  with  In  the 
trading  capitals  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land ;  we  have  ourselves  had  a  sam- 
Ele  one  laid  before  us.  Paris  is,  we 
elieve,  the  pl&ce  for  choice,  the 
drafts  drawn  from  whence  appear  to 
be  in  most  popular  request,  and  most 
unsuspectingly  swallowed  by  tra- 
ders. The  great  recommendation 
to  the  utterers  Is,  that  as  this  class  of 
bills  requires  no  stamp,  the  traffic 
can  be  carried  on  to  any  extent  with 
the  less  capital.  Bills  at  sight,  or  a 
few  days  aate  too,  are  occasionally 
and  artfully  circulated,  but  for  very 
smdil  sum*  alwat/s,  in  order  to  puiF 
their  banking  firms  into  note,  with  a 
view  to  other  sorts  of  transactions 
on  a  larger  scale.  The  general  es- 
tablishments, from  what  we  learn, 
are  conducted  with  perfect  order 
and  seion  Us  regies.  Ino  mercantile 
firm,  or  wholesale  dealer,  or  manu- 
facturer, is  more  regularly  assorted 
with  managing  clerks,  travellers,  and 
agents.  One  of  the  methods  by 
which  this  nefarious  commerce  in 
bills  is  made  productive  has  come  to 
our  knowledge.  For  a  bonus  of  Jive 
per  cent  those  needy  tradesmen  who 
are  content  to  embark  in  such  disho- 
nourable dealing,  are  accommodated 
with  bills  reaoy  drawn,  accepted, 
thickly  endorsed,  and  made  pay- 
able at  all  manner  -of  places  in  Lon- 
don, from  a  banking  to  a  pot-house, 
whose  names  and  abodes  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Directory.  The  parties 
for  whose  use  this  trashy  paper  is 
prepared,  must  either  remit  the 
money  to  the  directing  office  in  Lon- 
don when  the  bills  are  at  maturity, 
BO  that  they  may  be  taken  up,  or 
they  are  at  liberty  to  retire  them 
through  any  other  agency  more 
trustworthy,  for  which  purpose  res- 
pectable and  unsuspecting  indivl- 
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duals  are  often  or  direcUjr  employ- 
ed themselves.  As  awkward  mis- 
takes are  apt  to  be  made  by  the 
ev^loyees  of  the  head  office  when 
intrusted  with  cash  remittances  for 
that  purpose,  the  latter  modes  are 
often  prudently  preferred  by  those 
interested ;  the  difficulty  beiog  to 
prevent  the  return  of  bills,  invari- 
ably refused  payment  when  present* 
ed,  with  the  significant  notarial  stig- 
ma on  the  face,  in  addition  of  "  par- 
ties not  known.*'  The  agents  resi- 
ding in  the  principal  towns  on  the 
look-out  for  customers  ;  and  also 
charged  with  providing  such  propor- 
tion of  inland  or  country  prepared 
bills — ^bills  from  one  town  upon  an- 
other, as  may  be  ordered  from  head- 
quarters, are  renruoerated  with 
something  less  than  a  half  share  of 
the  commission.  Neither  principal 
nor  agent  ever  drawi^  accepts,  or  endor' 
ses  himself  either  in  his  own  or  fictitious 
names;  these  operations  being  invari« 
ably  performed  by  a  set  of  vagabonds, 
to  be  found  at  some  particular  ren- 
dezvous of  a  beer  shop  or  low  pub- 
lic-house, whether  in  London  or  the 
country,  whose  services  may  be  had 
for  halfa-crown  per  thousand 
amount.  To  the  peculiar  process 
by  which  affairs  are  regulated  abroad, 
our  information  does  not  extend; 
but  we  may  add  that  the  bills  on  t(n- 
stamped  paper,  before  alluded  to, 
purporting  to  be  drawn  from  Paris 
or  elsewhere  upon  London,  are 
stated  to  be  in  reality  fabricated  in 
the  latter  place,  although  the  copper- 
plate impressions  of  the  blank  forms 
are  struck  off  and  transmitted 
from  the  former.  Into  these  matters 
It  behoves  the  Board  of  Stamps  and 
Taxes  to  make  inquisition.  These 
atatements,  which  are  derived  from 
sources  that  leave  little  room  to 
question  their  general  authenticity, 
are  singularly  confirmatory  of  a  cu- 
rious story  whicli,  about  two  years 
since,  appeared  in  the  Liberal,  a  paper 
published  at  Brussels.  It  appears 
that  a  young  man  of  Castres,  ofgood 
family,  long  absent  from  his  coun- 
try, had  returned  there,  attacked  with 
a  malady  which  proved  mortal,  and 
made,  previous  to  his  dissolution,  a 
confession,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  abstract:  He  declared  that  a 
treaty  of  alliance  had  been  conclu- 
ded betwixt  the  sharpers  (JHoux)  of 
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London,  Paris,  and  Amsterdam,  with 
a  view  to  the  extension  of  operations 
and  greater  mutual  security.  Esta- 
blishments were  formed  and  carried 
on  with  a  machinery  of  comptrol- 
lers, consuls,  and  sub- directors,  all 
persons  of  good  address  and  fashion- 
able appearance,  and  never  wanting 
letters  of  introduction  to  respecta- 
ble houses  in  the  place  fixed  upon 
for  plunder  ;  not  plunder  in  the 
shape  of  theft  or  housebreaking,  but 
forgeries  and  commercial  swindling 
of  a  more  reputable  nature.  This 
young  man  himself  had  been  ap- 
pointed, conjointly  with  persons 
named  Duez,  Legouge,  and  certain 
Jews  of  Amsterdam,  to  the  direction 
of  the  organized  brigades  for  turn- 
ing Brabant  to  account,  in  place  of 
one  Malbouche,  who  had  been  un- 
lucky enough  to  get  himself  con- 
demned to  ten  years  of  hard  labour, 
but  had  fled  to  Paris.  Moreover,  cer- 
tain ladies,  assuming  to  be  widows 
of  colonels,  were  said  to  have  a  roll 
assigned  to,them  in  this  association ; 
and  what  is  most  remarkable,  the 
greater  part  of  these  chevaliers  {P  in" 
dustrie  were  provided  with  letters  of 
recommendation  from  Lafayette, 
Lafitte,  and  the  most  publicly  known 
men  (liberals)  of  France  and  Eng- 
land; at  the  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  venerable  and  truly  patriotic 
(however  mistaken)  general  deceas- 
ed, we  are  the  less  inclined  to  won- 
der, seeing  that,  with  the  kindest 
heart,  the  hero  dee  deux  mondes  was 
of  weak  and  credulous  character, 
and  therefore  a  likely  subject  to  be 
practised  on,  as  he  was  daily,  by 
any  sharper  who  prated  liberalism 
and  dubbed  himself  suffering  patriot 
or  philosopher. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  our  mis- 
givinffs  point  at  overtrading,  with  its 
co-relative  accompaniments,  in  the 
creation  and  overflowing  of  ficti- 
tious capital  and  an  epidemic  fever 
of  restless  speculation.  The  poliU- 
cal  excitement  conseauent  on  the 
organic  changes  of  the  last  few  years 
may  have  tended  in  no  small  degree 
to  occasion  this  state  of  commercial 
fermentation.  Whilst  we  sincerely 
trust  that  the  humours  may  run  a 
harmless  course  and  work  them- 
selves off  safely,  let  not  our  manu- 
facturing friends  take  these  warn- 
ings in  evil  part  and  close  Uieir  ears ; 
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if  they  serire  but  to  restore  them  to 
their  customary  habits  of  cool  and 
calm  calculation  our  end  will  have 
been  answered.  There  is  where- 
withal under  their  eyes  food  ample 
for  reflection  :  spinning  and  power- 
loom  factories  upspringing  not  by 
scores  but  by  hundreds — not  the 
worlc  of  years  but  of  days — not  to 
malce  good  the  waste  of  wear  and 
tear,  but  as  if  the  whole  world 
were  naked  and  their's  the  mission  to 
clothe  it.  With  sympathetic  glow 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  are 
Been  labourinfi^  with  zeal  not  less 
reckless  thougli  more  unprincipled ; 
sending  forth  their  assistants  as 
apostles  to  preach  to  the  innocent 
rustics  of  the  South,  the  Garden  of 
Eden— of  high  wages  and  pure  mo- 
rals— to  be  founa  in  the  steamed 
and  g^eous  workshops  of  the  North. 
The  wondering  farmers  drink  in  the 
tidings  of  this  £1  Dorado ;  unwil- 
ling paupers,  with  no  alternatiTO  but 
starvation  and  the  Poor  Law,  are 
carted  o£P  by  hundreds  or  transport- 
ed in  boat  loads  by  thousands,  and 
shot  into  Uie  market-places  of  fac- 
tory labour  wiih  as  little  ceremony 
aa  so  much  rubbish — with  less  than 
a  slaver  discharges  his  unhappy  car- 
go on  the  Cubano  coast,  and  marches 
them  over  to  the  bmraconei,  Buit 
what  of  that  ?  Poor  rates  are  dimi- 
nished, and  will  shortly  be  abolished 
in  Buckingham  and  Suffolk — flou- 
rishing reports  are  presented  to 
Parliament,  and  printed  and  pub- 
lished— the  commissioners  show  va- 
lue given  for  salary  received — and 
who^BO  happy  as  the  worthy  secre- 
tary,' who  studied  the  poor  in  police 
courts^  who  classed  them  all  m  the 
category  of  culprits  at  the  bar,  who 
washonoured  with  the  eulogiums  of 
Lord  Brougham  and.the'more  lasting, 
aa  solid,  memento  of  some  twelve 
hundred  pounds  a^year  for  the  mas- 
terly performance.  Should  those  re- 
veraes  arrive  to  which  all  trades  and 
occupations  are  periodically  subject, 
even  when  the  crisis  is  not  prematura 
ly  hastened  by  some  pervading  mala- 


ria of  heated  fancies  and  dreams  of 
sudden  wealth,  what  shall  become 
of  this  redundant  importation  of  mi- 
serable emigrants  ?  Are  the  facto- 
ries in  course  of  erection  destined 
to  perform  the  part  of  workhouses, 
and  the  groans  of  half-starved, 
wretches  to  be  heard  where  the 
speculative  builder  fondly  anticipa- 
ted the  roar  of  the  blowing  machine  ? 
Will  these  commissioners,  who  have 
arbitrarily  interfered  for  the  rich  in 
the  supply  and  demand  market,  and 
kept  down  the  prices  of  labour,  un- 
dertake to  provide  for  the  victims 
of  their  interposition  ?  Will  they,  in 
adverse  circumstances,  undertake 
beneficially  to  dispose  elsewhere 
of  the  superfluous  provision,  and 
prevent,  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  a  de- 
pression of  labour  wages,  as  for  the 
wealthy  orders  they  have  stayed 
their  advance  ?  This  is  their  boun« 
den  duty,  since  they  have  ventured, 
unauthorized,  to  resulate  the  chan- 
nels of  demand  and  supply ;  an  in- 
termediation which,  to  show  the 
stuff  of  which  political  economy  is 
made  up,  has  been  a  fruitful  source 
of  declamation  with  these  same  par- 
ties and  their  ally  of  the  Wtstmin^ 
ster  as  gross  robbery  as  well  as  ty- 
ranny towards  the  people. 

Far  be  from  us  the  desire  to  damp 
the  laudable  a^irations  of  legitimate 
enterprise,  but  we  are  doing  no  dis- 
service in  reminding  our  traders 
that  a  spirit  is  every  where  abroad 
countermining  and  counterworking 
us;  the  unholy  league  is  one  of 
friends  no  less  than  foes.  The  in- 
crease of  the  cotton  manufacture 
abroad  is  correspondent  with  that 
at  home,  and  in  proportion  to  that 
increase  must  graduaJly  supplant  us 
in  domestic  marts,  however  unable 
to  dispute  supremacy  with  us  in  the 
common  •  foreign  field.  The  con- 
sumption of  cotton  wool  in  the  ma- 
nufactories of  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope was,  according  to  the  last  re- 
turns which  have  been  given  in 
Bum's  Glance,  in 


Bags  and  bales. 

428,000    or 


lbs. 
132,920,560. 


1833,  •  .  . 

That  of  England  and  Scotland  being, 

1833,  .  .  .  .         877,489    or    282,675,200. 

So  that  nearly  half  as  mucb  c^ttQn  {s  i^sed  up  abroad  aa  we  spin  and 
manufacture  at  homo. 
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From  Freoeh  returns  before  in  it  «|^>eart  that  France  alone  con* 
Bumedfn 


1830, 

lOtfdj  •  •  • 

or  nearly  one-third  of  oar  deliveriee 
to  the  trade  in  the  last  mentioned 
year.  The  progroM.  of  the  United 
States  has,  howerer,  been  infinitely 
more  n^id.  The  first  exportation 
of  cotton  iTOoi  commenced  in  1791, 
and  is  stated  by  Mr  Marshall,  from 


215,000.    Bales  and  bags. 
2254,000.  Do. 

279,700.  Do. 

aome  late  official  reports  to  Con- 
gress, we  believe,  at  189,3)6  lbs.  In 
a  return,  in  our  possession,  taken 
from  the  National  InielUgencer^  the 
tiien  official  paper  at  Washington, 
of  the  date,  which  is  more  detailed, 
the  quantities  are  tiius  placed. 


1791,    Foreign  cotton  re-exported. 
Domestic  cotton 
In  1835  the  production  had  grown  to  the  almost  in- 
credible quantity  of  ...  • 
Of  which  taken  for  home  consumption. 
The  home  consumption  for  1827  having  been 


51»6I4,  lbs. 
131,702,  do. 

464,100,360,  do. 
80,284,560,  do. 
85,770,288,  do. 


It  follows  that  the  American  menu* 
facture  has  considerably  more  than 
doubled  within  eight  years,  whilst 
that  of  this  country  during  the  same 
period  has  advanced  no  more  than 
about  35  per  cent.  It  is  a  fallacious 
opinion  that  America  is  unfitted 
from  climate  to  spin  the  finer  num- 
bers of  yarn;  she  Is,  on  the  re^ 
verse,  endowed  with  every  variety 
of  climate,  and  in  the  possession 
of  almost  a  monopoly  —  certainly 
the  means  of  unlimited  supply  of 
the  raw  material,  with  a  tariff  pro- 
hibitory against  manufactures,  as 
that  of  Prussia,  there  is  nothing  to 
retard  her  continued  advancement 
in  the  same  ratio*  The  march  of 
France  has  been  more  measured,  but 
shs  has  sUU  kept  her  position  cOm* 
paratively  with  this  country;  her 
manufacture  is,  however,  of  much 
older  date  than  1810,  which  Mr 
Baines  assigns  it.  Although,  how- 
ever, we  counsel  prudence,  we  have 
no  chicken*hearted  apprehensions 
of  rivalry.  The  new  markets  of 
China,  though  overdone  perhaps  for 
the  moment  through  excessive  over- 
ventures,  will  recover  with  time;  for 
to  establish  new  markets  must  ever 
be  a  work  of  time  in  the  conciliation 


of  tastes,  and  the  acquirement  of  cor- 
rect information  whereon  to  found  a 
trade,  more  esoecially  in  an  empire 
BO  unchangeably  disposed  by  Uie 
spirit  of  its  institutions.  The  com- 
merce of  Turkey,  European  and 
Asiatic,  with  that  to  Persia  over  land, 
is  susceptible  of  great  extension,  and 
we  have,  which  other  states  have 
not,  a  vast  and  exclusive  field  in  our 
own  colonies.  Brazil  and  Cuba,  under 
wise  regulations,  may  be  made  more 
tributary  as  industrial  marts ;  at  pre- 
sent we  are  second  even  to  France 
in  the  exports  from  the  latter.  Spain, 
we  fear,  will  relax  her  system  little 
in  our  favour;  the  indication  of  a 
large  departure  from  prohibition  ri- 
gours would,  in  all  probability,  risk 
the  loss  of  Catalonia  to  the  federal 
monarchy.  That  province,  equally 
and  justly  renowned  for  the  industry 
and  ingenuity  of  its  inhabitants,  ap- 
pears to  have  madeno  inconsiderable 
advances  ia  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture.* Were  we  disposed  to  credit 
the  marvellous  tales  of  Dr  Bowring, 
there  might  be  some  danger  of  over- 
tlirow  to  our  cotton  manufactures  on 
the  side  of  France,  because,  idthough 
he  admits  that  the  prices  of  labour 
there,  as  measurea  by  its  product. 


*  The  Seoor  Bonaplata  whose  manufactory  waa  barned  down  darin^^  acme 
late  patriotic  tumuUs  in  Barcelona,  was  in  Manchester  daring  the  year  1828,  and 
parchaaed,  we  belleye,  many  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  tbe  most  finished  machinery 
from  Messrs  Gower  of  that  town.  We  met  him  in  Paris  in  1830,  after  tha  rerolu- 
tion  of  July ;  he  waa  engaging  some  English  mechanics  ill  France;  and  one,  his  over- 
leer,  he  had  with  him  when  he  visited  us,  on  his  way  to  Boperintend  the  ersction  of 
some  ttfsm-eDginsi  in  Bsrcelons. 
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and  the  sttperiority  of  mechanioal  than  at  hbaie.  Nay^  even  in  tiika^ 
skill  on  our  tide  do  operate  loikr  as  his  friends  in  the  Aif  could  inform 
80  or  40  per  cent  in  our  favour  him,  that  Engli^  patterns  are  not 
(about  the  real  amount,  we  suspect,  seldom  preferred  in  France,  and  tliat 
the  worthy  commissioner  knows  very  dealers  here  are  in  the  habit  of  des-> 
little),  yet  he  is  so  haunted  with  the  patching  the  newest  fsncies,  the  mo« 
unapproachable  proficiency  of  the  ment  of  their  appearance,  to  their 
French  fabricants  in  the  arts  ef  de*  agents  in  Paris^  in  order  to  be  imita* 
sign,  their  splendid  powers  in  pat*  ted,  if  possible,  by  the  Lyons  manu- 
tem  drawing,  and  tfateir  superlatiye  facturers  at  lower  prices  for  these 
taste,  thai  it  is  dear  he  considers  the  and  other  markets.  In  the  article  of 
dear  fabrics  of  Rouen  and  Tarare,  printed  cottons,  we  have  now  on  our 
and  the  prints  of  Mulhausen,  must  table,  and  have  had  the  opportunity 
eventually  carry  away  the  prize  of  comparing,various  styles  of  the  last 
from  our  cheap  bargains.  A.s  the  autumn  deliveries  of  Messrs  Wells, 
doctor,  though  a  thorough  Gallo«  Cooke,  and  Potter  of  Manchester, 
maniac,  may  not  be  quite  past  cure,  with  some  of  the  best  productions  of 
we  will  venture  to  hint  that  it  might  the  first  print  works  in  France ;  and 
be  as  well  for  him  to  visit  the  won-  whether  in  beauty  of  designer  finish 
ders  of  his  own,  before  he  proses  so  of  workmanship,  there  is  not  the 
much  and  so  ludicrously  about  those  comparison  of  a  moment  between 
of  other  countries.  He  surely  re-  the  sets';  having  ourselves  heretofore 
members  the  story  of  the  English-  taken  some  pains  In  France  in  regis« 
man  who  posted  back  one  day  to  look  tering  the  stocks  of  the  most  ceie- 
at  some  magnificent  scenery  in  his  brated  Magasins,  we  are  enabled  to 
own  estate  of  which  he  chanced  to  testify  that  this  is  not  the  solitary  ex- 
be  first  told  when  gloating,  with  all  eeption,  but  the  almost  universal 
the  extravagance  of  a  connoiseur,  rule  and  result  of  examination.  We 
over  something  vastly  inferior  in  might  have  selected  for  tbe  test, 
Italy.  without  risk,  the  workmanship  of 
The  doctor  *  never  heard,  per-  calico;  printers  of  more  humble  pre- 
chance,  because  enquirers  and  lis-  tensions  in  point  of  skill  than  the  re- 
teners  only  hear,  that  the  English  spectable  firm  we  have  mentioned, 
pattern  drawers,  upon  whom  he  af-  which  justly  ranks  second  to  none  in 
fects  to  look  down  with  such  sove-  the  special  departmentsof  the  elegant 
reign  contempt,  are  yet  so  highly  combinations  of  taste,  and  their  intmi- 
eateemedand  sought  after  at  Mul-  table  transference,  in  all  tbe  brilliancy 
hausen,  that  they  can  most  frequent-  of  colours,  to  the  magically  impressed 
ly  obtain  higher  remuneration  there  cloth.     We   shall  long,  therefore, 


*  The  doctor  is  certainly  a  most  unlucky  per8ona£;e  In  bis  facts,  labours,  and  travels. 
We  observe  that  in  the  very  first  week  of  tbe  Session  he  has  already  managed  two 
abort  speeches,  besides  one  at  Lord  Melbourne  on  a  deputation,  the  burden  of  the 
song  being  In  all — *'  I  havs  travelled  Franca,** — and  "  traversed  Spain," — and  last, 
the  '*  Cantons  of  Switzerland.*'  Wondrous  voyager  In  terrse  Incognitas !  and  won- 
drous things  he  tells  of! «  We  would  suggest  to  the  worthy  M.P.  for  Kilmarnock  a 
republication  of  all  his  works,  speeches,  and  travels  on  the  following  novel  plan  : — A 
second  edition  of  the  *'  Report  on  the  Public  Accounts  of  France,"  with  a  G>mmen* 
tary  and  copious  notes  (the  ten  millions  of  notes  abstracted  by  the  defaulter  from  the 
French  Treasury),  by  the  unfortunate  functionary  Ketner ;  the  first  edition,  which 
oMt  tbe  public  so  many  thousands  being  in  the  market  as  waste  paper— as  predicted 
by  Marshall.  A  second  edition  of  his  *'  Reports  on  Commercial  Relations  with 
France,"  with  a  glossary  and  illustrations,  extracted  (by  permission)  from  Maga.  His 
"  Travels  *'  In  verse,  set  to  music ;  we  should  reoommend  the  Aria,  "  I*ve  been 
roaming,  I*ve  been  roaming,"  aa  exceedingly  appropriate.  Considering  how  eloquent  the 
Doctor  always  is  about  foreign  journalism,  no  wonder  his  movements  are  so  faith.* 
fuUy  chronicled  abroad  and  gazetted  by  the  Globe  at  bome-^upon  the  same  principle, 
we  presume,  that  they  "  Chronicle  small  beer.**  It  is  so  entirely  In  the  line  of  the 
"  ne'er  do  weel  *'  Ministry,  that  we  are  rather  surprised,  with  accomplishments  so 
tnltable,  they  have  never  thought  of  deipstehlDg  ths  mvy  habhdor  liberal  (so  he  is 
deslgnstsd  by  tht  Spanish  patriots)  on  a  ssfrtf  mtnise* 
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mdntain  our  Buperior  excellence  in 
the  more  finished  processes  of  the 
cotton  manufacture;  but  it  would  be 
idle  to  deny  that  the  relative  dis- 
tance betwixt  us  and  our  competi- 
tors in  the  honourable  race,  far  from 
being  upheld,  has  been  insensibly* 
and  year  by  year  diminished.  At 
the  very  moment  that  we  are  now 
writing,  we  learn  that  accounts  have 
been  received  from  Malta  that 
France,  our  good  neighbour  and 
ally,  has  promulgated  a  new  tariff  of 
duties  for  Aiders  and  its  dependen« 
cies,  amounting,  as  in  France  itself, 
to  a  virtual  or  positive  prohibition 
of  British  manufactures  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  continent  of  Africa 
which  she  was  bound  in  honour, 
and  on  the  word  of  two  Kings,  to 
evacuate  after  vengeance  taken  for 
insults  to  her  flag.  This,  then,  is 
another  of  the  grand  results  of  four 
years*  commercial  and  costly  nego^ 
tiations.  We  ought,  indeed,  to  have 
expected  nothing  better  from  a 
course  of  undignified  tampering  with 
subordinate  officials  of  the  bureaucro' 
tie,  and  iotriguin||;  with  Parisian 
and  departmental  journalism,  view- 
ed, we  have  good  reason  for  saying, 
and  it  Is  only  reasonable  to  conceive, 
in  no  very  favourable  light,  by  ei- 
ther the  French  monarch  or  his  Mi- 
nisters. In  face  of  all  these  adverse 
demonstrations,  and  when  practical 
wisdom  and  profound  intelligence 
were  never  so  greatly  needed  at  the 
head,  and  among  Uie  subordinate 
officers  of  departments,  it  is  ru- 
moured that  one  lawyer  is  to  replace 
Mr  Lack  as  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  whilst  another  has  actually 
been  appointed  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  in  lieu  of  Mr  Hay,  an  old 
and  efficient  public  servant.  For 
the  loss  which>  the  public  will  sus- 
tain in  the  retirement  of  the  former, 
we  refer  them  to  the  masterly  in« 
strucdons  drawn  up  by  him  for  the 
missions  of  Mr  Jacob  to  enquire 
into  the  com  trade  of  northern  Eu- 
rope ;  and  we  beg  them  to  contrast 
the  same  with  the  miserable  abor- 
tion of  instructions  drawn  up  by  the 
Right  Hon.  P.  Thompson  for  the 
French    Commission.     Honest  Sir 
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John  Tyrrell  observed  some  time 
ago,  at  an  Essex  meeting,  that  they 
had  already  more  than  sixty  lawyers 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that, 
for  hie  part,  he  thought  the  country 
would  do  better  with  a  less  number. 
There  are  people  who  think,  more- 
over, that  half  a  hundred  might  well 
be  spared,  to  make  room  tor  men 
better  qualified  to  understand  and 
serve  the  true  interests  of  the  country. 
The  case  is  not  mended  when  we 
see  them  daily  transferred  to  offices 
entirely  repugnant  to,  and  inconsist- 
ent with,  all  their  former  studies  and 
pursuits. 

Here  we  must  conclude,  having 
already  too  far  transgressed  the  li- 
mits which  other  calls  upon  our  pub- 
lication necessarily  impose.  We 
had  purposed  to  have  pointed  out 
the  ways  and  means  for  gradually 
enfranchising  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture from  its  absolute  and  unenvi- 
able dependence  upon  one  market 
alone  for  the  raw  material,  accom- 
panied with  a  more  ample  develope- 
ment  of  the  defensive  position  which 
it  now  becomes  us,  and  will  shortly 
be  imperative  upon  us  to  assume. 
The  begging  system  has  had  a  long 
but  never  doub^ul  trial  of  four  years 
with  France— the  denouement  would 
be  farcical  and  ludicrous  were  it  not 
that,  with  the  charges  saddled  upon 
us,  it  would  look  too  much  like 
laughing  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
mouth.  It  was  also  our  intention  to 
have  entered  into  some  details  illus- 
trative of  the  condition,  social,  mo- 
ral, and  physical,  of  the  great  body 
of  the  working  classes  engaged  in, 
and  dependent  upon  the  manufac- 
ture, for  which  we  were  not  without 
the  requisite  means.  For  these  di- 
verse objects,  occasions  will  proba* 
bly  present  themselves  hereafter ; 
we  snail  console  ourselves  for  the 
delajr,  as  our  readers  also  must,  with 
the  hope  that  we  shall,  before  re- 
suming our  labours,  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  ruminations  of  that 
profound  wisdom  which  is  ^  fructi- 
tifying"  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  or 
dallying  with  Don  Carlos  at  the 
Home  Department. 
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There  are  notoriously  two  ways 
of  destroyiDff  a  church,  one  by  open 
Tiolence,  and  the  other  by  making 
it  destroy  itself.  The  former  way 
was  the  style  of  brute  minds  and 
barbarous  manners;  the  rude  con« 
IriFance  of  those  savages  on  thrones, 
the  Roman  Emperors,  and  those 
still  darker  savages,  the  baronial 
and  provincial  tyrants  of  the  middle 
ages,  under  the  instigation  of  the 
Pope,  and  of  him  by  whom  the  Pope 
was  instigated,  as  palpably  as  ever 
the  swine  were  instigated  by  *'  Le- 
gion." The  latter  is  the  more  sub- 
tle contrivance  of  more  subtle  times, 
more  effectual,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  at  the  period,  and  more  con- 
clusive in  finally  eztinguiHhing  all 
hope  of  restoration.  The  Christian 
religion  resisted  the  severest  shocks 
of  open  force  under  the  first  perse- 
cutors, was  actually  purified  by  the 
resistance,  and  finally  rose  superior 
to  the  idolatry  and  the  despotism 
which  had  strove  for  three  hundred 
years  to  bury  it  in  its  own  blood. 
But  corruption  was  a  more  power- 
ful antagonist.  The  encouragement 
of  schismatic  ambition,  the  public 
"honours  lavished  on  daring  heresy, 
the  profligate  expenditure  of  the 
Imperial  patronage  on  men  of  doubt- 
ful morality  and  unscriptural  prin- 
ciples, was  the  deathblow  of  the 
original  Church  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
Good  men  instinctively  shrunk  from 
communion  with  avowed  revolters ; 
a  system  of  slavish  superstition  in 
ceremonial  and  sullen  infidelity  in 
doctrine  arose  both  in  Constantinople 
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and  Rome.  Christianity  perished 
in  all  the  great,  opulent,  and  popu- 
lous communities,  and  existed  only 
in  the  little,  impoverished,  and  scat- 
tered tenancies  of  the  Asiatic  forests 
and  Italian  mountains.  The  Church 
was  utterly  ruined,  and  ruined  for  a 
thousand  years. 

The  Church  of  England  has  some 
strong  resemblances  to  the  original 
Church  of  Christianity.  Rising,  like 
the  Apostolic  Church,  against  a  pe- 
riod of  spiritual  tyranny,  darkness, 
and  persecution,  it  boldly  struggled 
its  way  into  light,  and  in  that  light 
it  has  risen  Into  the  natural  supre- 
macy due  to  knowledge,  siocerity, 
and  virtue.  It  is  now  nearly  as  old 
as  the  Christian  Church  in  the  time 
of  Arius ;  from  the  era  of  Elizabeth, 
it  is  nearly  three  centuries  old. 
During  that  period  it  has  had  try- 
ing difficulties  to  encounter,  in  the 
attacks  of  arrogant  power  acting 
through  an  undefined  constitution, 
in  the  encroachments  of  infidelity 
stimulated  by  foreign  corruption, 
and  in  the  caprices  of  the  popular 
mind  alternately  inflamed  by  Sec- 
tarian violence  and  political  passion. 
But  however  temporarily  shaken,  it 
has  ultimately  recovered  from  every 
shock,  has  actually  gone  on  from 
vigour  to  vigour,  and  stands  at  this 
moment  in  a  position  of  higher  acti- 
vity, of  purer  spirituality,  and  more 
genuine  adherence  to  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures  than  at 
any  other  time  within  British  his- 
tory. 

When  we  say  this,  we  know  the 
2  E 
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unfitness  of  all  exaggeration  on  such  public  ttrength»  may  be  made  a  for- 
a  subject.    But  we  speak  from  sin-  midable  impediment  to  her  national 
cere  conviction,  founded  on  the  fair-  serrices.    We  are  not  about  to  ask 
est  general  opportunities  of  know-  by  what  individual  folly,  presump- 
ledge;  the  Church  has  never  rec-  tlon,  or  cupidity,  this  evil  is  about  to 
koned  a  larger  number  ^sincere and  be  dona.   We  Jeave  all  the  pettiness 
sound  teachers  of  its  truths  since  the  of  partisanship  to  the  busy  triflers 
first  days  of  its  deliverance  from  in  public  life.  This  is  the  day  when 
Popery.     We  affirm,  without  fear  such  trifles  are  still  more  trifling; 
of  contradiction,  Uta^from  whatever  the  day  of  Cabinets  of  a  month  and 
,  cause,  the  clergy  of  England,  since  Statesmen  of  an  hour.  Wise  or  weak, 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  have  they  pass  before  our  eyes  too  ra« 
exhibited  a  newborn  zeal,  a  manly  pidly  for  us  to  fix  their  character,  or 
labour  of  scriptural  acquirement,  a  even   mark    their   misdemeanours, 
heartfelt  diligence  in  the  detail  of  Our   contemplation   is  turned   on 
their  pastoral  duties,  and  even  an  mver  things  than  those  ephemera, 
eloquent  and  glowing  power  of  ap«  ne  see  a  steady  sullen  system  at 
peal  from  their  pulpits  and  in  their  work,  and  look  to  the  principles  that 
publications,  Uiat  form  the  most  re-  move    the   machinery*   on   whose 
marlcable  contrast  with  the  clergy  of  spokes  and  rims  the  transitory  states- 
fifty  years  before.    We  may  lUlow  men  of  our  day  are  whirled  into  a 
that  there  is  still  much  to  be  done,  moment's  notoriety,  and  then  snatch- 
that  the  period  of  great  commanding  ed  away  from  the  eye.    Let  no  one 
minds  in  the  Church  is  still  to  come ;  charge  us  with  the  shortsightedness 
that  we  are  still  to  look  for  the  of  mistalcing  the  men  of  any  Cabinet, 
Ghrysostoms  and    the  Augustines.  since  the  days  of  Pitt  and  Perceval, 
But  nothing  can  be  more  incontro-  for  more  than  the  well-dressed  deal- 
Tertible  than  the  fact,  that  the  clergy  ers  behind  the  political  counter;  the 
ofthe  present  dayapproach  nearer  to  spruce   apprentices  to  a  gay  and 
the  accomplishments  of  these  pre-  ffainful  traffic,  manipulators  of  rib- 
eminent  men,  tl^an  the  mass  of  their  bons  and  gew-gaws  to  catch  the 
predecessors ;  nay,  that  occasional  crowd  of  fashion,  dismissed  or  re« 
instances  of  mental  vigour  and  spi-  tained  without  exciting  the  enquiry 
ritual  feeling  are  given  in  our  day,  of  any  rational  mind  as  to  the  cause; 
which  would  have  done  no  dis«  and  all  mere   instruments  in  the 
honour  to  either ;  and  that  piety,  de-  hand  of  the  master  dealer  within. 
Totion,  ardour  without  extravaffance,  That  master  dealer  was  and  is  Po- 
and  the  solemn  dedication  of  head  pery,  the  enemy  of  all  truth,  liberty, 
and  heart  to  the  cause  of  Chris-  and  virtue;   sworn  to  destroy  the 
tianity  throughout  mankind,  quail-  Church  of  England  as  the  great  em- 
ties  nobler  than  all  eloquence  or  bodying  of  all  these,  and  determined 
learning,  and  more  effective  in  the  to  achieve  the  object  through  what- 
mlghtlest  of  all  benefactions  than  ever  sacrifice  of  the  country, 
all  the  attributes  of  genius  and  pow-  The  history  of  this  project  and 
er,  are  becoming,  hour  by  hour,  the  progress   is  notorious.      The   un- 
more  authentic  and  acknowledged  nappy  concessions  to  popular  da- 
characterlstics  ofthe  C^iurch  of  Eng-  mour  in  1793  first  gave  Uie  right  of 
land.  voting  in  Ireland  to  Papists.    The 
That  an  establishment,  thus  vir-  immediate  result  was  the  surrender 
tuous  and  growing  in  virtue,  thus  of  nearly  the  whole  representation 
combined  with  all  the  historic  great-  Into  the  hands  of  a  faction.    That 
ness  of  England,  and  thus  on  prin-  faction  was  fiercely  opposed  to  Eng- 
ci  pie,  loyal,  subordinate,  and  attached  land.     The   leaders  were   neither 
to  constitutional  government,  should  Protestants  nor  Papists,  but  infidels 
be  the   first   and  most  unceasing  and  republicans,  equally  and  utterly 
object  of  protection  to  the  state,  contemptuous  of   all   religion,  all 
would  be  one  of  the  most  natural  liberty,  and  all  government.    The 
of  all  conclusions.    But  the  conclu-  Papists  had  now  become  the  virtual 
sion,  true  in  principle,   would  be  masters  of  Parliament    The  faction 
false  in  fact;   and  the  Church  of  hoped  through  their  means  to  he- 
England  is  now  made  to  feel  that  come  also  masters  of  the  country, 
the  connexion  which  she  so  long  They  proposed  terms  to  Popery,  the 
and  jusdy  regarded  as  a  fouree  or  terms  were  the  abolition  ofall  jEng« 
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Papitt»  and  tha  slavery,  robbery, 
and  expulsion  of  the  Protestant. 
Assailing  the  Papist  by  his  inve- 
terate passions,  thejr  found  no  ob- 
stacles in  his  religious  principles, 
his  oath  of  allegiance,  or  bis  profes- 
sions of  loyalty.  The  league  of  athe* 
ism  and  superstition  was  instantly 
made,  and  tne  conspiracy  was  rati- 
fied on  the  same  altar  which  had  so 
lately  pledged  the  Popish  communi- 
ty to  indissoluble  alliance  with 
England.  A  bloody  rebellion  was 
at  once  the  rebuke  of  English  cre- 
dulity, and  the  repayment  of  Eng- 
lish favours.  But  the  English  Ca- 
binet awoke  at  last  to  a  sense  of  its 
imprudence.  A  great  minister  was 
at  its  head,  who  had  the  rare  dig- 
nity of  mind  to  acknowledge  his 
own  error,  and  the  fortitude  to  re- 
sist its  consequence.  The  Irish 
Union  was  his  measure,  dictated  by 
the  wisdom  of  England  and  the 
necessities  of  Ireland,  by  the  pas- 
sions of  neither,  and  the  security  of 
both.  It  bound  down>  If  it  could 
not  break,  the  power  of  the  evil 
spirit  which  had  so  long  domineered 
over  Ireland;  and  in  that  chain  it 
held  the  disturber  and  tempter  for 
thirty  years.  The  fatal  act  of  1829 
let  him  loose  once  more,  transferred 
the  faction  to  this  country,  and  from 
that  hour  every  step  of  England  has 
been  downward ;  every  great  insti- 
tadon  of  the  land  has  been  me- 
naced, or  overthrown,  the  whole 
of  the  parliamentary  constituency 
has  been  given  into  the  hands  of 
the  rabble  of  revolutionists.  The 
whole  of  the  old  corporations  have 
been  crushed,  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  a  new  power  of  the  rabble. 
But  the  church  has  been  made  the 
most  furious  object  of  attack.  Its 
Irish  portion  has  been  reduced  to 
the  verge  of  ruin,  and  is  now  living 
on  alms.  The  English  portion  is 
already  under  the  hands  of  a  legi»- 
lation  which  begins  its  patronage  by 
pronouncing,  that  all  church  pro- 
perty belongs  to  the  state,  and  thus 
is  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  pre- 
dominant party  of  the  hour;  and 
follows  up  the  principle  by  propo- 
aiaff  a  reduction  of  no  less  than  five- 
•aa-twenty  per  cent  of  its  income. 

We  have  gone  into  this  brief  d»> 
tallf  merely  to  connect  the  facts  of 
lUa  geneial  aesauU  of  the  grea$ 


their  purpose.  The  Irish  faction 
now  wields  the  will  that  wields  the 
country.  It  had  been  predicted  in 
the  strongest  language,  m  1829,  that 
this  fearful  result  would  be  the  di- 
rect offspring  of  the  admission  of  Pa- 
pists into  the  legislature.  The  pre- 
diction has  been  verified,  syllable 
by  syllable.  A  Papist  junta,  which 
no  oaths  can  bind,  is  master  of  the 
State,  and  It  has  resolved  on  the 
ruin  of  all  that  constitutes  the 
strength  of  the  empire. 

But  its  first  hatred  is  against  the 
Church  of  England.  The  double 
experiment  of  violence  and  fraud  is 
now  in  action  against  tbe  Establish- 
ment. As  in  Ireland  in  1798,  the  po- 
litical Dissenters,  still  baser  than 
the  Papists,  for  hypocrisy  Is  baser 
than  open  vice,  have  joined  with 
the  worshippers  of  wood  and  stone. 
The  old  league  of  the  schismatic 
and  the  bi^ot,  is  renewed;  and 
both,  pledged  by  the  common  prin- 
ciple of  bitterness,  proceed  to  a 
conspiracy  against  Protestantism. 
The  Dissenters  have  had  their  por- 
tion of  the  assault  already  assigned 
to  them.  Their  attack  has  been 
made  on  the  Universities. 

We  now  come  to  the  grievance 
of  the  passing  time.  The  Univer- 
sities vigorously  repelled  the  attack, 
and  their  libellers  were  not  suffered 
to  seize  upon  those  great  founta  and 
seminaries  of  Protestantism.  We 
shall  allude  but  slightly  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Episcopal  bench.  The 
days  were  when  the  suspicion  of 
heresy  would  extinguish  all  hope  of 
the  mitre.  But  our  days  are  more 
liberal,  and  the  loudest  charge  of 
the  most  dangerous  and  hostile 
heresy  has  not  been  understood  to 
offer  the  slightest  obstacle  to  prela- 
tic  ambition.  Nay,  there  have  been 
instances  where,  from  the  uttar 
absence  of  all  the  natural  sources  of 
ecclesiastical  honour,  from  the  ac- 
knowledged shallowness,  indolence, 
and  inaptitude  of  the  individual,  it 
has  been  left  to  the  nation  to  ima- 
gine whether  his  reputed  heresy 
was  not  the  sole  ground  of  his  suc- 
cess. Thus,  if  we  find  one  indivi- 
dual advanced  to  the  highest  ranks 
of  the  church,  yet  known  to  fame 
only  by  his  denial  of  the  sacredneaa 
of  the  Lord's  day;  and  another 
raised  to  ito  highest  emolament^ 
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jet  distinguished  from  the  herd 
alone  by  the  charge  of  Sodnianism, 
we  are  left  to  the  perplexity  of 
asking,  whether  the  articles  of  the 
church  are  not  a  dead  letter,  or  whe« 
ther  the  principles  of  Christianity 
are  not  changed?  The  result  of 
this  condition  of  things,  whether  in- 
tended or  not,  undoubtedly  must 
be  to  alienate  the  inferior  clergy 
from  their  natural  heads^  to  alienate 
the  nation  from  an  establishment 
which  they  have  learned  to  dis- 
trust, and  with  the  weight  of  the 
bench  to  break  down  the  church  of 
which  it  was  designed  to  be  the 
support  and  ornament. 

But  in  the  appointment  of  Dr 
Hampden  it  is  Impossible  to  avoid 
discovering  a  still  more  direct 
hazard  to  the  existence  of  Protes- 
tantism. The  most  dangerous  per- 
version Is  the  perversion  of  the 
young.  To  extinguish  the  Church 
of  England,  the  true  process  is  to 
poison  the  sources  of  its  learning. 
The  existing  clergy  of  the  Establish- 
ment are  beyond  the  power  of  per* 
version.  Their  habits,  feelings,  and 
practice  are  fixed.  But  turn  the 
rising  generation  into  Schismatics 
and  Dissenters,  Papists  and  Infidels, 
and  the  triumph  is  sealed.  The 
fate  of  the  Protestantism  of  the  em- 
pire is  inevitable.  The  Church  may 
last  for  the  present  generation  of  its 
pastors,  but  it  will  never  last  an- 
other. 

Of  one  point,  however,  we  must 
make  our  readers  aware.  They  may 
conceive  Dr  Hampden  to  be  a  for- 
midable kind  of  personage,  one  of 
those  subtle  masters   of  dispute, 
who  have  so  often  exhibited  their 
powers  of  perplexing  honest  igno- 
rance— a  potent  Jesuit,  or  species 
of  canonical  Shaftesbury  or  Hume. 
On  this  subject,  we  can  assure  them 
that  they  may  discharge  themselves 
of  all  alarm.    Scepticism  never  dis- 
played its  follies  under  more  un- 
happy auspices.      Courtesy   must 
give  way  to  truth  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  truth  must  pronounce 
Dr   Hampden   to   be   among   the 
weakest    possible    instruments   of 
error.     He  stands  before  us,  evi« 
dently  uttering  propositions  of  which 
he  is  as  little  competent  to  judge  the 
ultimate  evil  as  any  solemn  simple- 
ton alive,  and  pronouncing  his  grave 
absurdities  in  language  the  most 


wordy,  worthless,  unscholarlike,  and 
obscure,  that  It  has  ever  been  our 
fortune  to  read.    In  the  mere  mat- 
ter of  style,  we  unhesitatineiy  pro- 
nounce Dr  Hampden's  publications 
to  be  below  criticism.     They  de- 
cide his  rank  as  an  Endlsh  writer 
at  once.    Absurdity  could  not  have 
found  a  more  fitting  vehicle.    But 
let  us  try  him  out  of  his  own  mouth. 
He  had  passed  silently  down  the 
drowsy  cnannel  of  academic  obscu- 
rity, from  year  to  year,  utterlv  un- 
known beyond  the   walls    of  hie 
college,  when,  In   1834,  it  occur- 
red to  him  that  he  might  venture 
Into  a  more  stirring  course.     The 
abolition  of  those  tests,   imposed 
on  the  craft  of  the  Dissenters  by 
men  who  knew  the  Dissenters  wel]» 
had  been  proposed  by  the  lovers  of 
novelty.    Every  man  of  common- 
sense  within  the  realm  knew  as  well 
as  he  knew  his  own  existence,  that 
the  demand  of  the  Dissenters  was 
not  for  toleration,  but  for  power-* 
not  to  escape  an  Injury,  but  to  usurp 
a  privilege — and  that  from  their  in- 
triguing spirit,  their  reckless  use  of 
all  means,  and  their  Indefatigable 
hatred  of  the  Church  and  Monarchy, 
they  would  have  used  the  relaxation 
of  the  tests  to  the  ruin  of  the  Uni- 
versities.   But,  as  on  all  occasions 
where  any  thing  is  to  be  got,  dlssen- 
terism  will  find  advocates  among  Uie 
idle,  the  vain,  or  the  ambitious,  even 
of  the  Universities.    The  advocacy 
was  actually  and  rapidly  rewarded, 
not  by  national  respect  or  individual 
conviction,  but  by  good  fat  stalls 
and  rich  benefices.    Higher  prizes 
still  were  in  the  wheel,  and  the  price 
of  the  ticket  was  well  known.    As 
we  cannot  enter  into  Dr  Hampden's 
breast,  and  'we  certainly  have  no  de- 
sire for  the  Investigation  if  we  could, 
we   shall   not  Impute  to  him  the 
eagerness  to  be  tempted  which  has 
disgraced  some  of  his  bustling  con- 
temporaries.   But  it  is  remarkable 
that  his  first  work  at  all  known  was 
a  pamphlet  in  favou;*  of  the  Dissent- 
ers.   That  any  man  who  values  the 
monarchy  can  espouse  the  cause  of 
a  body  whose  essence  is  republi- 
canism— that  any  lover  of  the  con- 
stitution  can   desire  to  revive  the 
days  when  triumphant  dissenterism 
broke  down  its  last  fragment,  and 
especially  that    any   ecclesiastical 
member  of  the  Establishment  should 
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sttempt  to  throw  himself  forward  u  truths."  This  sentence  itself  is  ail 
the  champion  of  a  creed  whose  example  of  the  pompous  Terbosity 
moral  ana  political  anathema  has  of  this  most  puzzled  of  all  profes- 
raged  against  the  Church  of  England  sors;  and  *' independently  of  their 
from  the  beginning,  is  a  phenomenon  relative  evidence  of  folly  in  compari" 
which  justifies  some  enquiry  into  ion  toith  one  another^*  nine-tenths  of 
his  motires.  If  Dr  Hampden,  and  his  sentences  are  on  a  happy  equality 
persons  like  him,  doubt  all  this,  they  on  this  head.  But  the  extractable 
are  only  the  more  ignorant  and  the  meaning  is,  that  a// re/z^iatiic/actn'ne^ 
more  unsuitable  for  public  cX)nfi«  are  equally  and  merely  matters  of 
dence.  But  whatever  the  Doctor  human  notion.  But  what,  for  in- 
may  think  of  his  new  protegees,  stance,  are  we  to  think  of  expres- 
every  reader  of  the  history  of  the  slons  like  this  ?  **  If  all  opinion,  as 
unfortunate  Charles  and  the  regicide  such,  is  involuntary  in  its  nature — 
CAmwell,  and  every  common  ob-  it  is  only  a  fallacy  to  invest  dissent 
server  of  the  ways  of  mankind  in  in  religion  with  the  awe  of  the  ob- 
our  own  time,  knows  that  the  Dis-  jects  with  which  it  is  conversant'* 
sentera  would  rejoice  to  see  the  In  other  words,  all  opinions,  how- 
Church  of  England  trampled  under  ever  rash,  foolish,  and  vicious,  are 
foot,  its  clergy  stripped  to  the  last  equally  guiltless,  all  being  involun* 
shilling,  and  the  very  name  of  the  Uuy.  On  this  showing,  the  felon 
noble,  learned,  and  sacred  establish-  has  only  to  argue  his  belief  that 
ment  of  our  religious  fathers  a  burglary  or  murder  are  innocent  re- 
mockery  and  a  dream  for  ever.  We  creations,  and  he  becomes  innocent 
shall  now  touch  upon  a  few,  and  but  forthwith — all  opinions  being  invol- 
a  few,  features  of  the  performance  untary,  that  is,  irresistible,  in  their 
by  which  the  Doctor  volunteered  the  nature.  But  what  grosser  fallacy 
display  of  his  sincerity  in  this  tbri«  could  be  pronounced  ?  Are  not  men 
ving  cause.  He  begins  Lis  '*  Obser-  as  accounteble  for  their  opinions, 
vations "  by  proposing  **  to  enquire  for  the  mode  in  which  they  form, 
into  the  nature  of  those  differences  and  for  the  use  which  they  make  of 
by  which  we  are  separated  into  dis-  their  means  of  forming  them,  as  for 
tlnct  communities,"  and  bow  far  we  any  other  moral  or  physical  act  of 
are  *' justified  in  our  exclusiveness  their  being?  And  would  not  this 
by  the  nature  of  the  revelation  which  theory  of  involuntary  opinion  be  the 
we  hold  in  common."  cause  of  every  iniouity  of  mankind  ? 

His  first  attempt  to  gloss  over  the  Again,  says  the  Doctor,  "  No  con- 
question  is  by  the  following  narrow  elusions  of  human  reasoning,  hotO" 
and  illogical  definition  or  dissent  ever  correctly  deduced,  are  properly 
**  What  is  dissent  in  religion,  but  dif-  religious  truths,"  and  **  it  by  no 
ferenee  of  opinions  arising  out  of  the  means  follows  that  what  can  be 
different  conclusions,  drawn  by  differ-  proved  out  of  Scripture  must  there- 
ent  minds  out  of  the  same  given  fore  be  truth  of  revelation."  But 
elements  of  Scrijpture."  Here  the  what  other  instrument  to  judge  of 
Doctor  tekes  it  for  ^nted  that  all  truth,  human  or  divine,  have  we  but 
dissent  is  bom  of  a  sincere  examine-  reason  ?  Proof  is  evidence,  truth  is 
tionof<Scn]p/ifrtf;  that  there  is  nothing  the  knowledge  which  we  derive 
of  worldly  vanity,  insolence,  or  party  from  this  evidence.  Revelation 
hostility  in  the  enquiry;  that  the  supplies  the  facts,  reason  shapes 
Scriptures  in  their  purity  have  been  the  conclusions  from  those  facts, 
adopted  as  the  sole  guides,  and  that  and  those  conclusions,  correctly 
such  Dissenter^  as  the  Humes  and  drawn  and  proved,  are  the  doctrines 
Gibbons,  atheiste  and  scoffers  on  which  Scripture  was  designed  to 
principle,  have  never  existed.  teach,  and  which,  therefore,  we  are 

But  agidn  he  says,  **  It  ought  to  bound  to  learn.    But  if  the  Doctor 

be  a  matter  of  preliminary  consider-  here  mystifies  himself  in  verbiage, 

ation  whether  such  conclusions  from  he  soon  speaks  more  openly,  and 

Scripture,   such    constructions    of  has  the  boldness  to  pronounce,  that 

texte,  have  in  themselves,  Indepen-  "  in  the  Scripture  itself  there  are  no 

denUy  of  their  relative  evidence  in  doctrines,^*    And  this  Is  the  Regius 

comparison  with  one  another,  any  Professor  of  Oxford  I  But  what  says 

proper  authentic  fiJldity  as  religious  St  Paul  ?  ^  AU  Scripture  is  given  by 
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insplntlon  of  God,  and  Is  profitable 
for  doctrine^  for  reproof,  for  correo 
tioii,for  iiiatructloii  in  righteousneis, 
that  the  man  of  God  mar  be  per* 
feet"  Novr  here  not  only  is  the 
word  which  startles  the  Professor, 
but  the  whole  argument  goes  to  the 
eacred  Taliditj  of  the  conclusions 
Which  reason  is  empowered  to  draw 
from  Scripture.  The  Professor  has 
had  the  absurdity  to  say  that  facts 
alone  are  to  be  regarded  as  objects 
of  revelation.  But  here  the  Apostle 
rebuts  him  at  once,  and  distinctly 
states  "  reproof,  correction,  and  in- 
struction'* (matters  which  essen- 
tially take  the  shape,  not  of  facts, 
but  of  conclusions),  to  be  the  true 
work  of  inspiration.  Or,  to  place 
the  point  in  another  light,  what  is 
the  value  of  scriptural  facts  taken 
nakedly?  Are  they  of  any  value 
above  any  other  facts  ?  Thus,  if  we 
are  simply  told  in  Scripture  that 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  a  man 
of  unblemished  character  was  put 
to  death  between  two  criminals  on 
the  hill  of  Calvary,  what  use  (we 
speak  it  with  reverence)  is  there  In 
this  knowledge  more  than  in  that  of 
the  death  of  any  other  innocent  suf- 
ferer ?  But  let  the  doctrines  be  add- 
ed, that  this  was  the  sacrifice  for 
universal  sin,  that  it  was  the 
triumph  of  the  Divine  Mercy,  the 
origin  of  all  Christian  grace,  and 
the  pledge  of  man's  immortalltv,  and 
It  becomes  a  vast,  influential,  and 
splendid  act  of  Providence.  On  the 
principles  of  this  superficial  and 
perplexed  Professor,  all  those  doc- 
trines are  mere  human  conclusions^ 
and  therefore  capable  of  being  dis- 
puted and  innocently  disbelieved  and 
denied  to  the  end  of  time.  Must  we 
not  ask,  then,  is  there  no  possible 
ground  of  truth  in  opinion  ?  If  the 
Apostle  forbids  us  to  be  blown  about 
"  with  every  wind  of  vain  doctrine," 
does  not  this  expression  Imply  that 
there  Is  such  a  thing  as  sound  doc' 
trine  f  Or,  If  Scripture  commands  us 
to  "  take  heed  how  we  hear,'*  is 
not  this  a  caution  against  the  hazard 
of  forming  careless  opinions  ?  Still, 
Bays  the  Professor,  there  are  no  doc- 
trines in  the  sacred  books,  the  in- 
ference being,  that  every  sect  is  on 
an  equality  as  to  Scripture.  In  this 
case  the  Sadducees  ought  not  to 
have  suffered  the  rebuke  of  our 
ord    Oft    their-  faU6    conclusions 
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touching  the  resurrection.  ""And 
Jesus  said  to  them.  Ye  do  err,  not 
knowing  the  Scriptures,  neither  the 
power   of  God.      The  subject  in 

?pestion  was  clearly  not  a  matter  of 
act,  but  of  doctrine— it  being  the 
future  state  of  the  dead. 

But  we  must  abstain  from  wan- 
dering through  the  theological  si/lva 
of  this  singular  divine,  and  Umit 
ourselves  to  a  few  extracts.  He 
still  maintains  a  little  hedgefiring 
for  the  Sectarians.  *'  In  reliffion,'* 
he  says,  "  few  Christians,  if  ai^f, 
reallj/ differ.  All  acknowledge,  with 
nearly  unanimous  consent,  the  great 
original /acto  of  the  Bible."  If  this 
be  the  case,  it  only  shows  us  how 
useless  the  mere  acknowledgment 
of  the^c/«  must  be  to  true  religion. 
But  to  go  to  other  things,  the  Doc- 
tor's notion  of  St  Paul  is  among  the 
most  extraordinary  that  ever  drop- 
ped from  the  pen  of  a  divine.  "  In 
the  epistles,  *  what  is  the  chajf  to 
the  wheat?*  I  appeal  from  the  logical 
criticism  of  St  Paul's  words  to  their 
apostolical  spirit — from  Paul  philo' 
sophizing  to  Paul  preaching;"  a  de» 
corous  allusion  to  the  "  appeal  from 
Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober,"  but 
palpably  implying,  not  simply  disre- 
spect to  the  apostle's  character,  but 
disbelief  of  his  words.  AVith  him, 
Paul,  in  all  that  he  terms  philoso- 
phizing, has  evidently  no  authority 
whatever.  He  proceeds-^'*  Other 
communions  are  not  necessarify  in 
error  because  we  hold  them  to  be 
so;  but  viewing  their  opinions  as 
erroneous,  we  must  guard  against 
them,  as  feeling  that  we  ourselves 
Should  be  heretical  and  profane,  if 
we  should  change  and  adapt  such 
opinions ;  for  example,  as  believers 
in  an  atonement — as  Trinitarians." 
Thus  the  Professor  distinctly  tells 
us,  that  the  man  who  denies  the 
atonement,  or  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
may  be  as  much  in  the  right  as  he 
who  believes  in  both  ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  doctrines  have  yet 
found  no  secure  evidence,  and,  of 
course,  may  be  totally  untrue  I  And 
those  are  the  expressions  of  the 
chief  teacher  of  Christianity  in  the 
chief  college  of  Christendom. 

The  "  doctrinal  statements  of  oar 
articles  "  with  him  are  *'  pious  opi- 
nions." We  know  what  value  the 
Professor  places  on  pious  opinions. 
He  wishes  also  that  the  '*  articles 
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had  less  of  dogmatism  in  them ;  *'  in 
other  words,  less  of  rash  and  pre- 
sumptaous  conclusion. 

*'  Again,"  says  Dr  Hampden, 
**  when  I  look  on  the  reception  by 
the  Unitarians,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  I  cannot,  strongly 
as  I  dislike  their  theology,  dsny  to 
those  who  acknowledge  this  basis 
of  dirine  facU  the  name  of  Chris- 
tians." Now,  the  despised  authori- 
ty of  St  Paul  says,  *'  It  any  man  love 
not  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathe- 
ma." Does  the  Unitarian  love  Jesus 
Christ  ?  He  denies  his  divinity,  his 
atonement,  his  sanctification,  every 
attribute  and  service,  on  the  ground 
of  which  Christ  demands,  or  can 
justly  receive,  our  love.  The  Christ 
of  the  Unitarian  is  to  him  no  more 
than  a  wise  and  holy  man,  who  died 
long  ago— a  Jewish  Socrates.  Yet 
not  even  a  wise  man ;  for,  by  his 
•xample,  he  led  his  followers  into 
hazards  which  did  not  befall  those 
of  the  Greek.  Nor  a  good  man 
either ;  for  he  suffered  himself  to 
receive  marks  of  adoration,  to  which, 
as  a  mortal  man,  he  could  not  have 
been  entitled,  and  even  expressed 
himself  in  language  which,  to  this' 
day,  perplexes  many  with  the 
strongest  notion  that  he  was  a  divi- 
nity, and  left  the  world  with  a  de- 
claration that  he  would  send  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  upon  his  followers,  be  a 
king,  and  finally  raise  them  from 
the  grave.  With  this  mixture  of 
pretension  and  meekness,  the  Christ 
of  the  Unitarians  is  actually  inferior 
to  Socrates,  who  never  pretended  to 
be  a  god,  who  obeyed  the  relieious 
system  of  his  country,  and  dying 
with  fortitude,  made  no  bewildering 

Eromises  of  a  future  kingdom,  which 
e  had  not  power  to  realize.  The 
Christian's  belief  that  Christ  was 
the  true  God  alone,  justifies  all  those 
facts,  and  all  the  ardour  of  holy  gra- 
titude— the  height  of  human  and 
divine  love — the  full  offering  of  the 
heart  upon  the  altar.  He  worships 
the  Goa  of  mercy  in  the  form  of  the 
man  Jesus.  But  the  Socinian  being, 
by  his  own  evidence,  unconscious 
of  any  merit,  mercy,  or  excellence 
in  the  Son  of  Joseph,  which  can  au- 
thorize love  to  Christ  more  than  to 
Socrates,  it  is  therefore  impossible 
for  him  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Apostle.  He  Is  there- 
fore anathema — sentenced  by  a  vo- 
luntary exclusion  fron»  the  great 


communion  of  th«  faithful.  Be  he 
what  else  he  may,  he  is  no  Christ 
tian. 

But  we  are  weary  of  this  labo-^ 
rious  folly,  and  must  ask  under  what 
marvellous  misconception  he  could 
have  signed  the  Articles ;  or  under 
what  possible  form  of  self-satisfac- 
tion he  contipues  in  an  establish- 
ment which  holds  the  doctrines  of 
the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  his 
atonement  as  truths  of  the  most  un- 
questionable and  sacred  kind— the 
very  anchors  of  human  hope,  and 
ground  of  all  salvation  ? 

But  we  have  a  much  more  impor- 
tant, though  unwilling,  question  to 
ask.  By  what  circumstances  has  an 
individual  maintaining  those  opi- 
nions been  suffered  to  pass  so  long 
with  impunity?  But  for  his  poli- 
tical pamphlet,  soliciting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Ministry  to  his  prudent 
respect  for  the  Dissenters,  a  pam- 
phlet of  which  he  has  just  reaped 
the  ignominious  reward,  he  might 
have,  to  all  appearance,  gone  on  for 
years,  haranguing,  preaching,  blun- 
dering, and  bewildering  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  body  of  the  Ox- 
ford divines.  Where  were  those 
learned  men,  when  the  Bampton 
Lecture  Sermons  of  Dr  Hampden 
were  preached?  In  these  lectures 
We  find  such  insulting  expressions 
as  the  following : — '*  If  It  be  aflSrm- 
ed  that  the  notions  on  which  their 
several  expressions  (those  of  the 
Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds)  are 
founded  are  both  unphilosophlcal 
and  unscripturalf  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  do  not  impress  those 
notions  on  the  faith  of  Christians  as 
matters  of  affirmative  belief."  In 
other  words,  the  propriety  of  suf- 
fering those  creeds  to  exist  results 
simply  from  its  being  immaterial 
whether  they  are  believed  or  not 

"  To  deny  the  essential  variable^ 
ness  of  such  documents  (the  creeds 
and  articles)  is  to  admit  a  human 
authority  on  a  parity  with  the  autho- 
rity of  inspiration."  In  other  words, 
the  attempt  to  secure  a  faith  by  a 
distinct  statement  of  its  principles 
(the  object  of  all  creeds  and  articles) 
is  a  hopeless  task,  though  evidently 
resorted  to  by  the  primitive  church 
in  the  Apostlss*  creed,  and  adopted, 
in  every  succeeding  age,  with  the 
express  view  of  excluding  heresies. 
But  if  their  essente  is  to  be  capable 
of  change,  what  la  the  value  oftheir 
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truths  i    All  must  go  on  shifting  for 
fivfir 

**  Surely,"  says  this  divine,  **  the 
revelation  of  the  Divine  Unity  was 
not  meant  to  convey  to  Israel  any 
speculative  notion  of  the  oneness  of 
the  Deity,  but  practically  to  influ- 
ence their  minds  in  regard  to  the 
superstitions  from  which  they  had 
been  brought  out  I'*  In  other 
words,  the  Professor  is  entitled  not 
merely  to  enter  Into  the  councils  of 
Heaven  on  the  subject  of  the  Unity, 
but  to  limit  the  purposes  of  the  re- 
velation. 

**  One  fact  is  clear,  throufth  all  the 
labsrrinth  of  variations  which  theo- 
logical creeds  have  exhibited,  that 
there  is  some  extraordinary  commu* 
nication  concerning  the  Divine  Be- 
ing in  those  scriptural  notices.  To 
me  it  matters  little  what  opinion  on 
the  subject  has  been  prior.  All  dif- 
ferences of  the  kind  belong  to  the 
history  of  the  human  mind,  as  much 
as  to  theology."  In  other  words,  the 
doctrine  otthe  Trinity  may  be  as 
fairly  reckoned  a  creation  of  the 
speculative  mind  as  a  truth  of  Scrip* 
ture.  It  is  but  a  theory,  and  to  oe 
treated  like  Its  kindred  fellows, 
whims,  fantasies,  and  speculations  of 
the  human  mind, 

**  Christ  is  said  to  be  our  atone- 
ment, not  that  we  may  attribute  to 
Gud  any  change  of  purpose  towards 
man  by  what  Christ  has  done,  but 
that  we  may  know  that  we  have  pass- 
ed from  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life 
of  righteousness  by  Him ;  and  that 
our  own  hearts  may  not  condemn  us,** 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  that  **  God 
was  in  Christ,"  as  the  Scripture 
says,  '*  reconciling  man  to  himself," 
nor  that  we  were  purchased  with  a 
price,  namely,  the  blood  of  Christ, 
as  of  a  lamb  without  spot,  as  Scrip- 
ture also  says ;  but  that  to  guiet  our 
natural  anxieties  on  the  subject  of 
our  sins,  God  sent  his  son  on  earth 
to  give  us  a  proof  of  forgiveness, 
andthis  was  all.  But  no  expiation 
was  made,  and  no  consequent  ap- 
peadng  of  the  Divine  wrath,  or  re- 
conciliation of  the  Divine  justice 
and  mercy,  by  any  payment  what- 
ever of  the  penalty  in  our  room. 
So  say  the  Socinians  too. 

It  is  true,  that  in  another  passage, 
Dr  Hampden  adopts  the  Scripture 
expressions,  and  uneasily  talks  of 
there  being  **  no  rational  doubt 
that  Christ  Drought  life  and  Unmor- 
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tality  to  light,  or  that  he  died  on  the 
cross  for  our  sins,  and  rose  agun 
for  our  justification."  But  he  speaks 
ever  thus  suspiciously;  he  gives  us 
no  clue  to  his  own  meaning  in  the 
words ;  and  while  we  know  the  re- 
servations under  which  the  strongest 
language  of  Scripture  has  been  oc- 
casionally used  by  men  willing  to 
escape  when  they  could,  we  must 
have  fuller  evidence  than  those 
words,  that  the  Regius  Professor  be- 
lieves in  the  great  leading  doctrine 
of  ChrisUanity, 

To  have  suffered  language  like 
this,  which  we  have  quoted,  to  pass 
in  the  presence  of  the  University, 
would  be  a  serious  charge  against 
its  Christian  sincerity,  if  we  were 
not  aware  of  the  unlucky  spirit  of 
etiquette  which  so  often  checks  the 
course  of  reason  and  duty.  If  that 
spirit  had  been  postponed  for  a 
while,  and  the  preacher  of  the 
Bampton  Lectures  had  been  called 
on  openly,  and  at  the  moment,  to 
account  for  his  extraordinary  tenets, 
the  University  would  not  only  have 
done  itself  honour  as  a  guardian  of 
Christianity,  and  have  checked  the 

E regress  of  an  audacious  absurdity, 
ut  would  have  been  spared  the  in- 
finite vexation  of  an  appointment 
which  is  now  disturbing  it  to  the 
core.  Perhaps,  however,  all  is  for 
the  best;  perhaps  the  early  sup- 
pression of  those  opinions  and  their 
advocate  would  have  contributed 
only  to  increase  the  slumber  of  the 
colleges  until  they  had  grown  torpid, 
and  ceased  to  be  counted,  or  capa- 
ble of  standing  in  their  old  offices, 
of  bulwarks  of  the  faith.  Now, 
however,  they  have  been  fully  stung 
Into  life.  The  feeling  awakened  by 
the  attempt  to  force  Dr  Hampden 
upon  them,  following  the  attempt  to 
force  the  Dissenters  on  them,  and 
both  combined  with  the  declared 
project  of  giving  degrees  without 
reference  to  either  Cambridge  or 
Oxford,  shows  what  they  are  to  ex- 

gect,  in  what  light  they  are  viewed 
y  faction,  and  what  efforts  must  be 
made  instantly  and  urgently  by  both, 
if  they  are  not  to  betray  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  raised,  and  for 
which  they  have  so  long  been  held 
in  honour  by  England.  This  is  the 
coming  age  of  universal  trial  to 
the  Church  of  Christ.  That  the  trial 
will  be  forced  on  by  every  malice 
of  infidelity,  every  passion  of  super- 
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BtiuoDy  and  every  art  of  worldly  among  the  poorest  performancee  of 
cunning,  covetousness,  and  rapine*  the  day,  the  matter  must  be  taken 
it  18  utterly  impoBaible  to  doubt.  It  up  by  authority.  We  have  the*  in* 
19  equally  plain  that  the  Protestant  herent  and  official  guardians  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  destined,  whe-  church  in  the  high  places  of  the 
ther  for  its  final  purification  or  its  legislature*  We  must  demand  of 
fall,  to  bear  the  first  shoclc  of  a  per-  the  bishops  and  archbishops  that 
secution  which  is  already  menacing  the  whole  transaction  shall  be  so* 
Protestantism  in  every  part  of  the  lemnly  and  publicly  enquired  into 
world.  But  in  all  the  convulsions  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
of  the  Church  in  earlier  times,  we  that  the  Cabinet  shall  be  allowed 
have  had  the  high  encouragement  to  at  least  some  better  opportunity 
know  that  its  ultimate  safety  has  for  the  explanation  of  its  motives 
been  made  to  depend  largely  on  than  by  paragraphs  in  newspapers, 
its  own  virtues ;  it  uniformly  sank  It  has  been  said  that  the  Arch- 
where  it  abandoned  energy,  zeal,  bishop  of  Canterbury  had  made 
and  fortitude,— but  the  presence  of  some  kind  of  remonstrance  to  the 
those  virtues  was  always  a  pledge  Government  If  he  had,  nothing 
of  eventual  triumph.  With  the  full-  can  be  clearer  than  that  it  was 
est  acknowledgment  that  success  is  totally  ineffectual.  He  has  now  to 
the  work  of  Heaven  alone, — and  that  try  his  steps  in  a  direction  where  his 
without  its  arm  in  the  cause  nothing  remonstrance  will  at  least  be  public, 
can  pro8per,^we  are  fortified  in  and  his  clergy  will  be  able  to  see 
the  course  of  manliness  and  truth  how  far  the  church  is  to  be  sup- 
by  the  unbroken  experience  that  ported  or  abandoned  by  the  au- 
they  are  sure  to  call  down  the  pro-  thorities  of  the  empire.  A  similar 
tection  of  Him  in  whom  are  the  tates  duty  is  expected  trom  the  whole 
of  churches  and  empires.  bench  of  bishops ;  and  they  may 
In  these  remarks  we  fully  desire  be  assured  that  nothing  would  more 
to  disclaim  any  imputation  on  the  surprise  the  general  church  than 
Ministry  as  such.  We  are  not  in  a  to  find  that,  on  such  an  occasion, 
condition  to  know  whether  the  act  a  determination  of  silence  should 
which  has  so  deeply  offended  the  be  ultimately  taken  by  their  lord- 
religious  mind  of  England  has  been  ships.  Bad  as  the  signs  of  tlie 
more  than  an  act  of  simple  igno-  times  are,  this  would  be  the  worst, 
ranee,  or  a  foolish  haste  to  provide  Then  indeed  should  "  Israel  fly  to 
for  an  importunate  suitor.  In  this  the  mountains."  Nothing  could  be 
we  perfectly  disunite  the  actual  in-  more  unsatisfactory  than  to  have  the 
dividuals  composinjg  the  Cabinet  of  question  hushed  up  by  Ministers  as 
the  hour  from  the  faction  which  we  a  matter  of  mere  private  patronage, 
denounce  and  abhor.    We  do  not  It  is  public,  and  pre-eminently  pub- 

§ive  the  Cabinet,  as  such,  credit  or  lie.     The  whole  voice  of  the  great 

iscredit  for  caring  a  straw  about  Dr  Protestant  University  cries  out  **  Sa- 

Haropden's  rise  or  fall.     But  we  crilege  I " — the  whole  voice  of  the 

fully  believe  that  his  promotion  is  acting  clergy  of  England  echoes  the 

the  woik  of  that  powerful  influence  cry.    Every  man  who  acknowledges 

which  has  had  all  our  late  Admini-  Christianity  in  the  land,  demands 

strations  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand,  that  the  charge  of  heresy  shall  be 

and  which,  whether  it  act  in  Ireland  investigated.      And  to  this  investi- 

by  putting  the  clergy  out  of  the  gation  we  are  confident  that  their 

hope  of  subsistence,  in  the  Colonies^  lordships,  the  prelates  of  the  churchy 

by  founding  Popish  churches  and  will  feel  themselves  instantly  and 

colleges,  or  in  England,  by  breeding  effectively  bound, 
dissensionin our  oldUniversitie9,and        We  are  satisfied,  too,  that  like  the 

erecting  colleges  of  Dissent,  we  be«  countless  majority  of  the  church, 

lievetobeoneandchesamecombina-  their  lordships  will  consider  that 

tiun  of  Papistry  andJacobinism,which  their  spirit  of  investigation  might 

is  hurrying  the  whole  constitution,  in  be  extended  with  great  advantage  to 

church  and  state,  hourly>down  a  pre-  the  source  from  which  Dr  Hamp- 

cipice.     But  though  Dr  Hampden's  den's  opinions  have  flowed.  By  some 

work  is  a  proof  that  he  was  never  unhappy  conjuncture,  not  a  few  of 

made  to  stand  in  the  front  of  either  those  individuals,  who,  whether  as 

good  or  evil,  though  it  is  actually  dignitaries  of  the  church,  heads  of 
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colleges^  or  muten  of  oar  public 
schools^  have,  to  ray  tho  least  of  the 
feeling,  astonished  the  pablic  ftense 
of  Christianity  of  late  years,  have 
issued  from  Oribl  Collbgb  I  Thus, 
one  figures  as  a  denier  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  Lord's-day,  another  gives 
us  notions  of  the  Sacrament  equally 
new  and  startling,  a  third  propounds 
that  Scripture  gives  us  little  more 
than  a  string  of  naked  factSy  and  that 
all  the  doctrines^  which  our  blind* 
ness  conceived  tiiat  the  facts  were 
given  merely  to  enforce  and  sub- 
stantiate, are  little  better  than  theo* 
ries,  conclusions  of  man;  proposi- 
tions so  unsubstantial  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  man  justly  to  pro- 
nounce the  denier  of  every  one 
among  them  to  be  in  the  wrong,  if 
he  believes  himself  to  be  In  the  r&ht. 
That  even  Oriel  College  may  har- 
bour within  its  walls  many  indivi- 
duals utterly  Idcapable  of  those 
daring  fooleries,  we  hava  no  doubt 
But  &e  public  experience  on  the 
subject  has  been  so  unfortunate,  that 
when  we  see  '*  Fellow  of  Oriel " 
annexed  to  the  title  of  a  publicatioti, 
we  instinctively  expect  it  to  be  some 
frothy,  presumptuous,  giddy  per- 
formance; some  indigestea  resi- 
duum of  its  commonplace  books, 
some  flattering  impertinence  of  cox- 
comb professorship  elated  with  Its 
station,  and  in  sheer  ignorance  ima- 

Sning  itself  qualified  to  throw  new 
jhts  on  matters  which  scorn  its 
meagre  illumination.  Are  there  no 
visitors  appointed  to  this  college? 
Is  the  discipline  of  the  Church  to  be 
exercised  on  the  salaries  add  senti* 
mentB  of  poor  curates,  while  the 
highest  appointments  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  Establishment  are  thus 
left  at  large  ?  The  enquiry  would 
well  befit  the  wisdom  and  piety  of 
the  bench. 

We  will  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be- 
lieve that  the  enquiry  can  be  impe- 
ded by  any  consideration  of  the  po- 
litical favouritism  of  those  profes- 
sors— though  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  every  individual 
of  them  who  has  thus  exhibited  him- 
self is  a  Whig,  or,  as  Lord  Lyndhurst 
expresses  It,  *'  a  Whig  and  someUiiil{; 
more."  In  fact,  whether  those  per- 
sons are  heretics  and  infidels  or 
not»  we  never  saw  a  heretic  or  in- 
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fidel  in  thifl  country  who  was  not  a 
**  Whig,"  and  ready  to  be  *  as  much 
more"  as  he  could  get  any  thing 
by.  No  men  worshio  the  rising  sun 
with  more  Persian  iaolatry ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  they  have 
found  the  game  a  thriving  one.  They 
are  already  rapidly  advancing  to- 
wards all  the  authoritative  situations 
In  the  church.  A  few  years  more, 
and  we  know  of  nothing  that  should 
prevent  them  from  realizing  their 
whole  eager  vision  of  pride  and 
lucre.  In  this  emergency,  the  great 
call  is  on  the  still  incorrupt  prelates 
of  England,  and  the  call  on  them  is 
for  instant  activity.  They  must  re- 
lieve the  church  of  all  stain  of  som- 
nolency when  her  very  religion 
is  at  hazard.  They  must  look  into 
the  condition  of  Uie  colleges,  and 
where  they  have  the  power,  and  they 
have  much,  should  mark  with  their 
strongest  reprobation  the  first  step 
to  the  appointment  of  professors  of 
suspected  principles.  Oxford  is 
now  tauntea  with  the  inconsistency 
of  being  indignant  against  him  as 
a  fit  protestor  of  theology,  whom  she 
had  already,  without  a  remon- 
strance, placed  in  the  chair  of  moral 
Shilosophy.  The  taunt  is  partly  justl- 
able.  For  though  the  election  to  the 
latter  professorship  was  rather  of  a 
private  order,and  at  Oxford  its  weight 
in  public  opinion  is  comparatively 
trining,  yet,  unless  the  new  light  of 
Dr  Hampden's  mind  was  of  an  ex- 
tremely recent  origin,  this  admission 
to  the  chair  of  philosophy  must  have 
been  a  prodigious  sacrifice  to  the 
genius  of  etiquette.  But  the  time 
is  come  for  a  spirit  of  a  different 
kind,  and  as  it  is  suffered  to  guide 
the  church,  so  shall  religion  in  Eng- 
land stand  or  fall. 

While  we  write  these  pages  the 
question  of  the  Regius  Pro^ssorshlp 
has  not  gone  further  than  the  indig- 
nant discussion  of  the  colleges  and 
the  public.  Probably  before  our 
publication  meets  the  general  eye, 
a  final  decision  may  have  been 
reached  by  authority.  But  close 
how  it  will,  the  principles  whidi  we 
have  laid  down  are  not  the  leas  true, 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  church, 
and  equally  essential  to  the  integrity 
of  the  constitution. 
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8AMPAT0,  THB  CONTRACTOR. 

Who  that  served  with  the  British  forward  to  push  their  fortunes  in  the 

army  during  the  Peninsular  Cam-  parent  country, 

paigns  but  will  recollect  the  tallsma-  It  may  now  be  about  half  a  cen- 

nic  name  of  "  Sampato  ?"  the  great  tury  since  the  eldest  son  of  the  Ad- 

contractor!   whose   /trman  opened  ministrador,  Senhor  Antonio  Sam- 

eTery  store^  and  cellar,  and  strong  payo,  left  his  native  isle  for  the  ca- 

box  to  its  favoured  possessor ;  and  pital  of  Portugal,  with  his  first  mer- 

whose  sign- manual  (a  very  conun-  cantile  adventure,  consisting  of  the 

drum  in  callgraphy)  was  a  **  Bon  **  produce  of  the  Azores.    A  brief  ex- 

for  any  sum,  from  one  dollar  to  one  perience  in  business,  added  to  a  large 

hundred  thousand,  throughout  the  portion  of  natural  good  sense,  qualK 

lands  of  Lusitania.  lied  him  for  that   post  which  the 

In  the  variety  of  histories,  me-  patron  of  the  family  procured  for 
moirs,  recollections,  and  reminiscen-  him — that  of  Portuguese  Consul-Ge- 
ces  of  the  eventful  war  in  the  Penin-  neral  in  (the  then  Kingdom  of)  Ire- 
sula,  the  most  interesting  of  modern  land :  an  office  which  he  hela  with 
times,  the  name,  the  fame,  and  the  highest  credit  to  his  name  and 
aervioes  of  this  important  person-  character  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and 
age  (whose  talents  and  exertions  with  the  general  esteem  of  all  ranks, 
strengthened  the  arm  of  victory)  has  His  station  was  fixed  at  Cork,  where 
been  most  unaccountably  and  un-  the  emoluments  of  his  consulship, 
gratefully  overlooked ;  "  fiat  jus-  joined  to  his  business  as  a  merchant, 
titia"  even  to  a  contractor  I  and  a  placed  him  in  rather  a  high  position 
memoir  of  the  life  and  extraordinary  in  the  commercial  circle  of  that  opu- 
career  of  that  fortunate  individual  lent  city.  He,  too,  had  married  ear- 
may,  even  now,  be  acceptable,  as  all  ly,  and  became  the  parent  of  a  nu- 
the  warriors,  horse  and  foot,  **  plo-  merbus  offspring,  all  of  whom,  in 
neers  and  all  I**  have  had  their  say,  after  life,  sustained,  in  their  respec- 
and  told  their  Interesting  tale.  tive  spheres,  the  honourable  reputa- 

Senhor  Henrique  Texiera  *  Sam«  tion  which  the  worthy  consul  had 

payo,  the  hero  of  our  memoir,  was  established. 

the  second  son  of  a  worthy  old  Por-  To  this  first  and  thrlviog  outshoot 

tuguese,  long  settled  at  the  Island  of  from  the  parent  stock,  the  prudent 

Terceira»  where  he  held  the  office  of  sire  committed  the  destinies  of  his 

admlnlstrador  of  the  Fabrica  Real  de  second  hope,  Henrique.  Unacquaint- 

Tabac ;   one  of  those   monopolies  ed  with  business,  but  rich  In  talent, 

which  sovereigns  of  fohner  days  did  the  vouth  commenced  his  career  In 

not  disdain  to  appropriate  to  them-  the  humble  capacity  of  clerk  in  the 

selves,  as  a  source  of  sordid  profit  counting-house  of  his  brother  Anto- 

and  of  corrupt  patronage.    The  farm-  nio,  who  was,  by  several  years,  hi's 

er  ffeneral  of  tnis  lucrative  monopo-  senior. 

ly  tor  many  years  was  the  celebra-  The  implicit  obedience  exacted  on 

ted  Baron  Quintella   of  Lisbon,  a  the  one  side,  and  cheerfully  paid  on 

nobleman   not   only    of    Immense  the  other,  between  parent  and  child, 

wealth,  but  of  great  liberality,  and  and  senior  and  junior  of  the  same 

a  most  generous  patron  to  his  de«  blood,  relationship,  and  pretensions, 

Sendents,  a  very  numerous  class,  as  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 

is  contract  extended  not  only  to  amiable  traits  in  the  Portuguese  and 

Her  most  Faithful  Majesty's  Euro-  Spanish  characters ;  and  to  the  ho- 

pean,  but  also  to  her  Transatiantic  nour  of  our  mercurial  neighbours  at 

dominions.    Under  such  a  master,  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  (with 

old  Sampayo   contrived  to  rear  a  all  their  fickleness  and  frivolity),  the 

large    family   In    circumstances  of  same  delightful  feeling  Is  observ- 

cr^lt.and  respectability;  and   as  able  amongst  them.  Senhor  Antonio, 

they  advanced  in  years,  put  them  therefore,   while  he   indulged  his 
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younger  brother  in  all  those  rational  storea  for  the  marine  aerrice  of 
pleasures  which  the  gay  metropoli-  Portugal,  at  home  and  abroad  I  It 
tan  city  of  Munster  at  all  seasons  was  a  bold  adFenture,  but  by  dint 
offers,  never  for  a  day  relaxed  that  of  bowing  and  bribery  he  succeed- 
rigid  control  over  his  Ume  and  ser-  ed  in  obtaining  the  contract :  his 
vices  which   he  exacted  with  im-  efforts  to  effect  which  with  due  ecUu 

?artiality  from  all  his  establishment  strained  his  personal  resources  to 
t  was  under  such  a  judicious  sys-  almost  the  last  crusado,  but  by  form- 
tern  of  discipline,  that  Henrique  ac-  ing  a  connexion  with  a  large  mercan- 
quired  those  close  habits  of  business,  tile  house  in  London  extensively  en- 
that  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  gaged  in  the  Baltic  trade,  and  Uie 
but,  above  all,  that  perfect  knowledge  ready  assistance  of  funds,  volunteer- 
of  the  English  language,  which,  join-  ed  to  him  by  the  princely  Quintella, 
ed  to  his  consummate  address  and  he  was  enabled  to  fulfil  his  first 
fascination  of  manner,  laid  the  foun-  year's  contract  to  the  perfect  satis- 
dation  of  his  future  greatness.  faction  of  the  minister  and  the  in- 
After  a  laborious  and  faithful  ser*  tendente  of  marine,  each  of  whom, 
vice  of  seven  years,  Senhor  Henrique  of  course,  received  substantial  proofs 
was  despatched  to  Lisbon  (liberally  of  his  grateful  consideration  for  their 
funded  by  his  affectionate  relative)  favourable  report.  Thus  far  his  pres- 
to pursue  his  future  course  as  mer-  perous  bark  flew  before  the  breath 
chant  on  his  own  account,  besides  of  fortune.  Two  more  such  years 
acting  as  the  representative  of  his  would  have  placed  him  above  the 
brother's  houses  in  Cork  and  Dublin,  vicissitudes  of  a  life  of  trade  and 
Little  could  the  anxious  adventurer  toll ;  but,  alas  for  such  hopes  I  the 
of  those  days  anticipate  the  splendid  great  disturber  of  Europe,  the  ruth- 
destiny  to  which,  after  some  severe  less  destroyer  of  thrones  and  dynas- 
trials,  a  few  eventful  years  was  fated  ties,  set  his  unhallowed  heart  on  the 
to  lead  him.  This  important  era  in  possession  of  Portugal  I  a  country 
the  life  of  Sampayo  occurred  at  linkedin  close  and  ancient  amity  with 
nearly  the  close  of  the  last  cen-  his  great,  his  powerful,  his  unbending 
tury,  when  he  had  probably  pass-  foe.  Great  Britain  1  To  sever  this  alli- 
ed his  twenty*  fifUi  or  sixth  year,  ance,  cemented  by  ages  of  uninter- 
hx  Lisbon  his  name  and  relationship  rupted  friendship,  the  crafty  Napo- 
to  the  national  consul  in  Ireland,  leon  put  in  motion  every  enslne  of 
gained  him  many  friends  and  sup-  power  and  corruption.  He  nrst  at- 
porters,  but  his  chief  stay  was  the  tempted  to  cajole,  he  next  bullied  the 
old  and  assured  friend  of  his  fa-  weak  and  timid  regent,  who,  strug- 
roily,  the  noble  Quintella,  whose  gling  between  his  sense  of  honour 
name  was  a  *' tower  of  strength*'  andduty  towards  an  old  and  faithful 
in  Lisbon,  then  an  emporium  of  ally,  and  his  fears  for  his  existence 
wealth  and  commerce.  Under  such  as  an  independent  sovereign,  offered 
happy  auspices,  Sampayo  soon  be-  every  concession,  short  of  shutting  his 
gan  to  feel  his  strength ;  year  after  ports  against  British  ships,  with  the 
year  his  speculations  extended  and  hope  of  averting  the  threatened  hos- 
flourished — he  had  married,  and  in  a  tility  of  the  haughty  ruler  of  France, 
few  years  became  a  childless  widow-  Vain  effort  1  His  oifers  were  treated 
er — but  Lisbon,  the  region  of  in-  with  contempt,  and  but  a  brief  pe* 
triffue  (however  cloaked  and  dis-  riod  allowed  to  him  to  decide  on 
guTsed)  had  its  secret  pleasures  for  this  important  and  most  iniquitous 
such  a  character — (a  Joseph  Surface  demand.  Weak  in  intellect  by  nature, 
in  all  but  his  villany  1)  He  had  long  and  the  want  of  proper  education 
speculated  upon  a  connexion  with  In  his  youthful  days,  he  became,  in 
some  of  the  departments  of  the  Por-  his  more  mature  years,  the  slave  of 
tugueseGovernment,asthehigh*road  a  bigoted  and  ignorant  priesthood, 
to  wealth  and  influence ;  this  was  an  themselves  (as  the  intelligent  histo- 
object  which,  for  some  years  past,  rian  of  Portugal,  Murphy,  justly 
he  had  sought  with  the  keenest  avi-  observes)  the  deluded  dupes  of  the 
dity ;  at  length  the  opportunity  pre-  very  superstitions  they  inculcate, 
seated  itself;  death  left  an  opening  Still,  under  all  these  disadvantages, 
for  his  proposing  himself  to  under-  the  Prince  R^ent  Joa6  posseosed  a 
take  the  genenu  supply  of  naval  high  sen^e  of  honour  and  good  faith. 
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creditable  to  bis  personal  character; 
and  his  firmness  under  the  trying 
circumstances  of  that  distressing 
period  makes  us  regret  that  a 
disposition,  so  prone  to  yirtue  and 
integrity,  had  not  been  cultivated 
by  an  early  education  suitable  to  the 
man  and  the  future  monarch.  As« 
sailed  alternately  by  those  faithless 
Fidalgoes,  who  had  already  been 
brought  over  to  the  views  of  Napo- 
leon, or  were  madly  jealous  of  that 
British  influence  which  swayed  the 
mind  of  the  Prince,  as  well  as  by 
the  disinterested  advice  of  those 
noble  and  patriotic  Portuguese  who 
)>referred  death  or  exile  to  a  state  of 
▼assalage  under  the  Imperial  dicta* 
tor»  the  Prince  threw  himself  at  once 
into  the  arms  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
yielding  to  the  most  honourable 
course,  agreed  to  expatriate  himself 
and  family,  and  re-establish  his 
throne  in  his  South  American  domi- 
nions. This  determination  once 
made,  became  Irrevocable.  Arrange- 
ments were  immediately  commenced 
for  the  emigration  of  the  court  and 
its  followers,  but  with  all  the  se- 
crecy such  extensive  preparations 
admitted.  Much,  however,  may  be 
done,  even  in  a  court  or  palace,  to 
conceal  these  Intended  measures 
from  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
where  no  such  organ  as  a  public 
press  exists  to  sive  the  information. 
After  a  treacherous  calm  of  many 
weeks,  that  infamous  decree,  viz. 
**  Tbb  pRiifCB  Rbgbnt  op  Portugal 

HAS  CBASED  TO  RbIGN  I" 

burst  like  a  thunderbolt  on  asto- 
nished Europe  I  This  decree,  which 
will  for  ever  stamp  disgrace  on  the 
name  of  Napoleon,  was,  l>y  the  wise 
dispensations  of  Providence,  the  in- 
strument of  his  eventual  destruc- 
tion, of  the  frustration  of  his  gigantic 
plans,  and  of  that  bitter  stroke  of 
retributive  justice  under  which  the 
tyrant  at  last  sunk,  to  rise  no  more  I 
The  citizens  of  Lisbon,  roused  by 
this  insult  to  their  sovereign  and 
their  country,  indulged  In  the  hope 
of  meeting  their  invaders  with  arms 
in  their  hands.  Their  spirit  was 
good,  but,  vain  and  uncalculating, 
they  saw  not  their  impotency  for 
the  awful  contest 

Sampajro*s  visions  of  future  great- 
ness vanished  under  these  depres- 
sing events— he  was  deeply  com- 
miued^all  the  profits  of  years  of 
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industry  were  sunk  in  his  current 
contract.  Stores  to  a  vast  amount 
had  been  delivered  to  the  Portu- 
guese Government,  the  value  of 
which  he  saw  but  slender  hopes  of 
ever  realizing— all  access  to  the 
royal  person  was  forbidden— the 
bureaux  of  the  several  departments 
were  closed  pending  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  regency  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  ministers.  Sampayo's  ruin 
seemed  inevitable  I 

So  rapidly  did  Napoleon  follow 
up  his  denunciations  of  vengeance 
against  devoted  Portugal,  that  the 
advance  of  Junot^s  army  had  actual- 
ly reached  the  frontiers  of  that  king- 
dom ere  the  self-deluded  Llsbo- 
nlans  could  be  brought  to  believe  in 
the  full  reality  of  the  awful  threat. 
The  now  no  longer  concealed  pre* 
parations  for  the  departure  of  the 
royal  family  changed  the  doubts  of 
the  alarmed  citizens  into  absolute 
despair ;  but  their  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  the  House  of  Braganza,  and 
their  anxiety  for  the  personal  safety 
of  the  aged  Queen  and  their  beloved 
Prince  predominated  over  every 
selfish  feeling,  and  they  now  rather 
hurried,  than  by  their  entreaties  or 
expostulations  retarded  the  royal 
flight.  The  moment  at  last  arrived 
for  the  affecting  separation  of  a  so- 
vereign from  his  faithful  and  devoted 
people.  It  was  one  which  ages  will 
not  obliterate  from  the  hearts  of  the 
loyal  Portuguese. 

The  great  conflict  with  his  feel- 
ings which  the  Prince  Regent  must 
have  endured,  when  tearing  himself 
away  from  the  grasp  of  tyranny,  from 
his  native  land,  and  his  hereditary 
throne,  had  in  some  degree  subsi- 
ded, when  he  felt  himself  under  the 
never-failing  protection  of  the  Bri- 
tish flag.  His  mind  partly  resumed 
its  tranquillity  under  the  hopes  of 
happier  days. 

surrounded  by  those  faithful  no- 
bles who  were  prepared  to  share  his 
exile,  the  Regent  could  now  devote 
the  few  days  which  remained  to 
him  to  exercise  his  powers  In  Eu- 
rope, in  appointing  the  regency,  se- 
lecting a  Ministry  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  country,  and  in 
giving  his  final  orders  for  the  con- 
duct and  distribution  of  the  army. 
These  last  duties  performed,  to  Pro- 
vidence and  to  his  faithful  people  he 
left  the  rest ! 
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The  dreamt  of  deftnce  which  the 
citizent  of  Ltfbon  had  once  so  fond^ 
Ijr  indulged  in,  me  way  to  the  bitter 
certainty  of  their  utter  helplestneae. 
The  various  corps  of  armed  voiun- 
teers  now  retired  to  their  civil 
habits,  and  the  ciur»  in  gloomy  si- 
lence, awaited  its  iate.  Every  pre« 
caution  which  a  wise  and  watchful 
government  could  adopt,  with  a 
prudent  regard  to  the  alarmed  and 
excited  feenngs  of  the  citizens,  was 
aet  instantly  on  foot  by  the  new 
regency.  The  troops  of  the  line,  in 
and  near  Lisbon,  the  urban  militia, 
or  ordananzas,  as  well  as  the  guarda 
poHcia  (cavalry  and  infantry,  a  most 
efficient  body),  were  placed  on  per- 
manent duty,  and  judiciously  distrip 
buted  through  the  widely  extended 
city  for  the  suppression  of  any 
popular  tumult  or  disturbance*  The 
guns  of  those  forts  which  bore  im- 
mediately on  the  Tagus  and  the  har- 
bour's mouth  were  dismounted,  to 
guard  against  any  impediment  being 
offered,  either  by  foreign  or  domes- 
tic  foes,  to  the  transit  of  the  royal 
squadron. 

On  the  day  previous  to  that  on 
which,  it  was  secretly  whispered, 
the  squadron  would  take  its  depar- 
ture, Sampayo  hurried  alongside  the 
ship  which  bore  the  royal  standard 
of  Portugal  at  the  main,  where,  ha- 
ving been  fortunately  recognised  by 
the  Duke  de  Cadaval,  to  whom  he 
was  known  as  being  connected  with 
the  Government,  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  ascend,  and,  by  a  lucky 
chance,  was  shortly  enabled  to  pre- 
sent himself  to  his  Sovereign's  no- 
tice. Humbling  himself  almost  in 
the  attitude  of  prostration  before  the 
Prince,  he  represented  the  appalling 
ruin  which  hung  over  his  house  and 
his  connexions,  while,  placing  in  his 
Royal  Hiffhness'sband  his  account  of 
stores  delivered  by  him  into  the  royal 
arsenal,  amounting  in  value  to  nearly 
one  million  of  crusadoes  (about 
L.  150,000). 

No  man  in  Portugal,  or  elsewhere, 
could  have  told  this  melancholy  tale 
with  more  imposinff  effect  than  the 
humble  suppliant.  His  story  excited 
all  the  sympathies  of  the  weak  but 
humane  prince,  who,  while  deploring 
the  misfortunes  of  his  subject,  felt 
that  the  power  of  relief  had  pased  in- 
to other  hands;  his  Royal  Ilighnesi» 
however,  did  all  which  his  lettered 
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circumstancea  admitted.  Ha  wrote 
with  his  own  hand  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  debt  to  the  full  amount» 
and  an  earnest  recommendation  to 
the  Regency  to  discharjfe  it  out  of 
the  crown  revenues,  which  be  vainly 
imagined  the  rapacious  Invaders 
would  have  held  sacred.  To  this 
document  he  affixed  the  royal  seal 
and  sign-manual.  Could  he  at  that 
moment  have  abstracted  from  the 
crown  jewels  then  on  board  a  gem 
to  the  full  value  of  Sampayo'a  claim, 
his  kind  and  generous  heart,  moved 
to  the  extreme  of  pity,  was  equal  to 
the  act  But  previously  to  dismis- 
sing his  petitioner,  he  drew  from  his 
coat  pocket  a  magnificent  snuff-box, 
on  the  lid  of  which  was  the  minia- 
ture likeness  of  Napoleon,  set  round 
with  large  brillianto  (the  gift  of  the 
wily  despot  to  the  too  confiding 
Prince,  in  former  days).  Thia  coatiy 
present  his  Royal  Highness  placea 
in  the  hands  of  the  still  kneeling  and 
astonished  Sampavo,  whom  he  cour- 
teously dismissed  with  the  nsost 
condescending  expressions  of  kind- 
ness. 

Sampayo  hastened  to  the  shore 
with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  and 
buoyant  hopes.  Tlie  gloom  which 
hunff  over  the  city  was,  however, 
but  111  calculated  to  sustain  them, 
and  he  hurried  to  his  silent  home  hi 
that  state  of  the  deepest  anxiety 
which  the  critical  situaUon  of  his 
countrv  and  himself  could  not  fall 
to  inspire. 

During  the  whole  of  the  remidnder 
of  that  day,  and  also  during  the  night, 
express  followed  express,  in  rapid 
succession,  each  announcing  the 
nearer  approach  of  the  enemy.  On 
all  sides,  and  from  every  voice, "  tAe 
cry  was  still — they  come  1 "  At  the 
dawn  of  the  following  day  It  was 
known  in  Lisbon  that  the  advanced 
cavalry,  the  flying  artillery,  and  ge- 
neral staff  of  the  Invading  army  ud 
reposed  a  few  hours  the  preceding 
night  at  Villa  Franca ;  by  seven  they 
had  reached  the  village  of  Sacavem, 
within  ten  leagues  of  the  capitaL 
There,  however,  the  passage  of  a 
river  presented  a  temporary  impe- 
diment, and  would  cause  a  delay  of 
at  least  two  hours  I  Eight  o'clock, 
the  hour  of  biffh  water  at  the  bar  of 
Lisbon,  arriveo,  when  the  unmooring 
of  the  royal  squadron  was  announced 
by  a  salvo  of  one  hundred  giina  frMs 
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the  ehip»-*the  streeU  in  a  moment 
became   literally    twarming    with 
crowds  of  the   inhabitants    of  all 
ranks,  rushing  towards  the  river's 
bank,  which  was  quicklj  -lined  for 
miles,  all  eager  to  bestow  their  be- 
nedictions on  their  departing  Sove- 
reign.   The  morning  was  brilliant— 
a  keen  north-easterly  wind,  the  fdr- 
est  that  could  blow,  had  at  the  first 
break  of  dawn  rent  the  curtains  of 
night,  and  not  a  speck  remained  in 
the  ilHmitabie  sky  to  dot  the  azure 
expanse.    The  glorious  sun  shed  its 
radiant  beams  over  that  extensive 
and    beautiful    living    panorama, 
which  Lisbon  and  its  aurroundiog 
heights   present  from   the   Tagus. 
The  moment  the  majestic  vessel 
which  bore  the  royal  standard  first 
moved  from  her  anchorage,  the  mo- 
tion was  cheered  by  the  "  vivas*'  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  human 
voices.    When  fairly  under  weigh, 
the  ship  neared  as  closely  as  safety 
would  permit  the  right  bauk  of  the 
Tagup,  so  as  to  allow  the  shoutiog, 
weeping  multitude  a  last  view  of  the 
roysi  family.      The  poor  imbecile 
Queen  (who  evidently  had  some 
faint  glimmering  of  the  light  of  rea- 
son at  that  moment,  and  appeared 
sensibly  to  feel  her  situation)  was 
recognised  on  the  deck,  supported 
by  two  nobles,  waving  her  feeble 
hands  to  the  congregated  thousands, 
and  the  good  Prince  Regent,  sur- 
rounded by  his  children!  stretched 
forth  his  extended  arms,  while  with 
tears  he  received  this  last  mark  of 
homage  and  affection  from  his  faith- 
ful people.      On  casting  his  eyes 
towards  the  castle  of  Lisbon,  which 
overlooks  the  city,  he  beheld  with  a 
awelling  heart  the  ancient  standard 
of  his  royal  house  still  proudly  float- 
ing over  the  lofty  battlements,  while 
from  below,  its  batteries  returned  in 
thundering   peals   the   Sovereign's 
valedictory  salute  I 

Before  noon,  the  myrtle-clad  hills 
which  crown  the  eastern  quarter  of 
Lisbon  presented  the  rapidly  mov- 
ing masses  of  the  advance  of  the 
French  army  in  glittering  array; 
whose  leaders  then  for  the  first  time 
came  in  sight  of  that  city  of  palaces, 
its  beautiful  and  shining  harbour, 
and  far  beyond,  the  distant  ocean. 
O!  with  what  maddening  feelings 
must  they  have  gazed  on  the  last 
lingering  frigate  of  the  squadron 
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which  havipg  waited  to  receive  by 
telegraph  from  the  outer  fort  the  in- 
telligence of  the  entry  of  the  French 
into  the  precincts  of  Lisbon, 
spread  out  her  white  canvass  to  the 
freshening  breeze,  while  winging  her 
wavy  way  over  the  blue  Atlantic  I 

From  that  sad  day — memorable  in 
the  annals  of  Portugal,  until  a  very 
brief  period  before  the  BriUsh  army 
came  to  its  relief,  poor  Sampayo's 
life  was  passed  in  constant  terror. 
Known  as  the  partisan  of  Britain, 
both  by  connexion  and  interest,  all 
his  movements  were  scrupulously 
watched,  from   the    first  day   the 
French  assumed  their  sway.     His 
letters  were  intercepted ;  but  these 
contained  nothing  to  commit  him-^ 
merely  formal  countermands  to  for- 
mer mercantile  orders,  **  in  con$0' 
quencB  qfth^  allertd  circunutances  of 
the  country.^*  Of  that  his  bitterest  ene- 
my could  take  no  hold.    Then  again, 
all  his  books,  papers,  and  accounts 
in  the  royal  arsenal  were  sealed  up 
and  embargoed  for  future  examina- 
tion.   This,  intended  as  an  act  of  op- 
pression, was  a  precaution  which  he 
would  himself  have  solicited  had  he 
dared  to  prefer  such  a  wish.     But 
the  reign  of  terror  had  commenced. 
Even  the  servants  of  a  man's  house- 
hold in  those  dMS  were  objects  of 
suspicion  and  of  fear.    It  therefore 
required  the  constant  exercise  of  all 
Sampayo*s  constitutional  prudence 
and  reserve,  and  those  consummate 
powers  of  dissimulation  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Portuguese,  and  which 
none  ever  possessed  in  a  more  perfect 
degree  than  Senhor  Henrique,  to 
guard  against  the  danger  of  being 
suspected  of  hostility  to  the  Frenclu 
His  mercantile  concerns  were,  in 
a     manner,     entirely     suspended. 
Commerce  was  for  the  moment  anni- 
hilated. His  presence  no  longer  be- 
came necessary  either  at  his  count- 
ing-house, or  on  'Change.     He  kept 
himself  for  months  in  the  strictest 
seclusion  from  society.   By  this  cirr 
cumspection,  and  the  avmdance  of 
all  intercourse  with  that  portion  of 
his  fellow- citizens  Who  were  avow- 
edly favourable  to  the  British,  that 
rigorous  system  of  surveillance  by 
which  he,  as  a  marked  object,  bad 
been  so  long  beset,  became  gradually 
relaxed. 

After  a  long  absence  from  the 
public  eye,  he  at  length  Tentttced  t^ 
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occupy  his  old  berth  at  the  oi>era 
St  Carlosy  the  centre  pit-Btall,  just 
behind  the  capacious  orchestra. 
The  warm  and  affectedly  friendly 
greetings  with  which  he  was  wel- 
comed by  some  of  his  former  ac» 
quaintancesy  who  had  found  favour 
with  the  powers  that  then  existed,' 
and  whose  principles  he  despised, 
drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  the 
ever- watchful  Junot ;  who,  although 
he  occupied  the  royal  box,  in  the 
centre  of  the  first  circle,  surrounded 
by  his  brilliant  staff,  and  with  all  the 
appendages  to  royalty  itself,  took 
occasion,  between  the  opera  and  the 
ballet,  to  pay  a  yisit  to  his  chire 
amie,  the  Condessa  D'Bga,  in  her 
hge  griUee^  which  was  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  orchestra.  Sampayo 
soon  perceived  himself  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  more  than  ordinary  attention 
with  the  military  chief ;  he  therefore 
put  on  his  best  smiles  and  most 
obsequious  demeanour  when  ad- 
dressed by  one  of  those  pliant  trai- 
tors (whom  tyrants  and  usurpers 
find  their  ready  tools  in  every  soil), 
who  had  evidently  a  part  to  act.  This 
person,  whom  he  had  long  known 
(after  the  usual  reciprocated  civili- 
ties of  the  snuff-box),  affected  great 
regret  at  his  friend  Sampayo*8  long 
absence  from  the  haunts  of  fashion ; 
and  especially  his  non.appearance 
at  the  levees  of  the  General,  whom 
he  extolled  as  the  most  amiable  and 
condescending  of  men;  whose  sole 
anxiety  was  the  happiness  of  Portu- 
gal (?),  and  to  draw  around  him  per« 
sons  of  honour  (I)  and  talent.  The 
base  sycophsnt  concluded  his  ful- 
aome  eulogium  by  an  invitation 
(which  Sampayo  correctly  construed 
into  a  command)  to  form  one  of  the 
bowing  crowd,  who  on  each  opera 
night  regularly  lined  the  passage 
from  the  royal  box  to  the  grand  stair- 
case, in  order  to  make  their  humble 
obeisance.  As  the  politic  Sampayo, 
who  had  a  point  to  carry,  eagerly 
expressed  his  happiness  at  the  op- 
portunity of  enjoying  that  honour^ 
and  at  the  close  of  the  performance 
joined  the  slavish  group,  his  anxious 
friend  pushed  him  forward  into  a 
conspicuous  position,  and  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  great  little  man  the 
performance  of  his  silent  homage 
attracted  the  GeneraPs  particular  at- 
tention. It  had  always  been  a  remark 
in  former  days  that  Sampayo's  bow 
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was  unrivalled  in  Portugal  for  ease, 
grace,  and  dignity ;  howhe  acquired 
it  was  best  known  to  himself,  but 
such  was  in  truth  the  fact.  Now,  as 
Junot  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  had 
had  his  attention  previously  called 
to  this  individual,  he  marked  his  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  salute  with 
more  than  usual  courtesy,  while 
he  merely  bent  his  head  a  little  to 
the  right  or  left  to  the  bowing  crowd 
as  he  passed  towards  the  street. 

And  this  was  the  man  whose  nose 
his  Imperial  master  used  to  tweak 
until  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes; 
whose  ears  he  often  pinched  almost 
to  bleeding;  and  whose  whiskers  he 
plucked  until  the  roaring  sufferer 
cried  out  for  mercy;  whose  clever 
little  wife  was,  in  her  husband's  ab- 
sence, compelled  (as  she  asserts)  to 
endure  the  honour  of  the  Emperor's 
midnight  visits  in  her  chamber  as 
she  lay  in  her  unsullied  bed ;  whose 
parental,  fraternal  (or  heaven  knows 
what)  lectures  she  was  bound  to  lis- 
ten to,  until  she  could  prevail  on  his 
Imperial  majesty  to  leave  her  to  the 
solitude  of  her  chaste  connubial 
couch  I  and  whose  tender  adieus  for 
the  night  were  expressed  by  a  gentle 
pinch  of  her  pretty  little  toes  through 
the  satin  coverlet  of  the  bed !  What 
a  playful  tiger  I  I  no  wonder  that 
Junot  became  a  favourite.  But  to 
our  hero — Sampayo  retired  to  his 
house  that  night  full  of  a  project  he 
had  long  contemplated,  and  that 
which  induced  him  to  reappear  in 
public  He  had  drawn  up,  at  various 
periods  of  his  seclusion,  memorials 
and  petitions  to  Junot  on  the  subject 
of  his  long  standing  claim  on  the 
Portuguese  Govern  ment.  These  had 
been  revived  again  and  again  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  but  never  pre- 
sented'. Encouraged  by  the  gracious 
smile  of  the  General,  who,  although 
affecting  not  to  Interfere  with  the 
Government,  still  virtually  directed 
all  its  proceedings,  he  struck  off  at 
once  a  memorial  which  embraced 
all  his  claims,  in  which,  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  he  wav'ed  his 
demand  for  payment  and  barely  so- 
licited the  restitution  of  the  surplus 
of  his  stores  then  remaining  in  the 
dockyard  and  arsenal,  and  wholly 
useless,  not  a  ship  of  war  having 
been  left  to  bring  any  portion  of 
them  into  use.  This  paper  he  had 
translated  into  the  French  language, 
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and  havine  screwed  up  his  courage 
to  the  task  of  a  personal  presenta- 
tion, he  made  the  necessary  prepa« 
rations.  He  solicited  and  obtained 
permission  to  attend  the  great  man's 
next  grand  levee. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  that  ce* 
remony,  Sampayo  found  himself  in 
front  of  the  palace  of  his  friend  the 
Iwron,  which  Junot,  with  his  usual 
discrimination,  had  selected  for  his 
headquarters*  Alighting  from  his 
calash,  he  saw  himself  surrounded 
by  a  display  of  military  pomp  to 
which  his  eye  had  been  little  accus- 
tomed. British  commanders-in  chief 
(as  he  had  seen  on  the  occasion  of 
General  Sir  John  Stuart's  service  in 
Portugal  some  years  before)  are 
generally  content  with  a  couple  of 
grenadiers  to  grace  their  porch ;  the 
artful  Junot,  wisely  calculatiog  the 
value  of  display  with  such  a  people, 
had  the  whole  of  the  Larso  de  Quin- 
tella  filled  with  troops.  His  own  re- 
giment of  hussars,  of  which  he  was 
ao  proud,  furnished  two  squadrons 
as  part  of  his  guard  of  honour. 
Two  hundred  whiskered  grenadiers 
lined  the  entrance- hall  and  staircase, 
while,  as  if  these  were  not  enoueh 
to  inspire  awe  in  the  gaping  crowds, 
two  bright  brass  nine-pounders,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  outer  porch,  were 
posted,  each  attended  by  its  gunner 
with  lighted  match  resting  over  his 
ahoulder. 

Sampayo  ascended  the  splendid 
marble  staircase  with  a  throbbing 
heart,  and  bowed  his  way  through 
the  glittering  crowd  into  the  grand 
saloon,  where  he  was  not  long  unre- 
cognised. His  presentation  was  (at 
his  own  request)  almost  the  last  on 
that  day;  his  desire  was  to  engage, 
if  possible,  Junot's  attention  to  him 
for  a  few  minutes.  His  personal  ap- 
pearance was  plain  and  unassuming, 
such  as  became  a  merchant,  but  in 
the  strictest  conformity  with  court 
costume ;  the  slightest  deviation 
from  which  would  have  given  un- 
pardonable offence  to  the  vain  Ju- 
not Here  his  elegant,  his  unequalled 
bow  once  more  attracted  attention, 
as  he  respectfully  presented  into  the 
General's  hand  his  elaborate  memo- 
rial. Casting  his  eye  hastily  over 
the  paper,  he  passed  it  into  the  hands 
of  his  attendant  chief  of  the  staff, 
and  desired  Sampayo  to  remain  for 
It  conference  on  Uie  breaking  up  of 
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the  levee.  This  was  conducted 
through  the  favourable  interpreta- 
tion of  his  friend  the  Baron,  who,  al- 
though a  reluctant  and  compulsory 
host,  was  obliged  to  do  the  honours 
of  his  palace. 

Sampayo  was,  to  his  great  morUfi* 
cation,  as  little  of  a  Frenchman  as 
his  Excellency  was  a  Portuguese, 
but  the  latter  was  so  entirely  won 
over  by  his  insinuating  and  elegant 
address  in  the  few  sentences'  of 
French  which  he  trusted  himself  to 
pronounce,  that  Junot'e  usual  Aau- 
teur  softened  down  into  the  most 
condescending  affability  of  manner. 
Elevated  by  his  success,  Sampayo 
saw  his  moment  for  the  coup  de 
tnaitre  had  arrived,  and  seized  that 
propitious  moment  to  flash  across 
the  eyes  of  the  flattered  Junot  the 
brilliants  of  his  splendid  snuff-box, 
as  he,  with  almost  bended  knee,  pre- 
sented its  perfumed  contents  to  his 
Excellency's  extended  digits.  Junot 
appeared  struck  with  delight  at  the 
likeness  of  his  royal  master  (his 
admiration  of  whom  almost  ap- 
proached idolatry);  it  is  possible, 
however,  that  on  this  occasion 
the  costly  brilliants,  shedding  around 
their  lustre  under  the  rays  of  a 
midsummer  sun,  might  have  laid 
claim  to  a  portion  of  his  admira- 
tion. Be  that  as  it  may,  after  an 
audience  of  half-an-hour,  Sampayo 
humbly  took  his  leave  minus  his 
snuff-box  I  which,  after  the  most 
pressing  entreaties,  he  was  happy 
enough  to  prevail  on  his  Excellency 
to  accept.  An  **  adieu^  mon  ami** 
from  the  great  man,  sent  him  home 
in  the  highest  hopes  and  spirits; 
but  with  that  deep  reserve  which 
never  through  life  torsook  him  for  a 
moment,  he  forbore  .to  hint,  even 
to  his  own  brothers  (two  of  whom 
had  been  for  some  years  in  his  em- 
ploy), the  thoughts  and  hopes  which 
then  swelled  his  heart 

Junot,  although  (like  all  Napo- 
leon's generals)  rapacious  and  grasp- 
ing, was  not  without  a  dash  of  ro- 
mantic generosity  in  his  nature, 
which  in  his  situation  was  a  redeem- 
ing quality.  He  could  not  reconcile 
to  his  better  feelings  the  acceptance 
of  such  a  costly  present  from  the 
ruined  merchant  without  some  ef- 
forts to  render  him  a  service  in  re- 
turn. Heaccordingly  took  the  trouble 
of  entering  into  the  circumstance^ 
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detoUed    in  the  memorialy  which  the  power  of  tiie  French ;  ei en  the 

proving  to  be  perfectly  correctly  8ta->  fiahing-boatSy  by  which  the  mftrkete 

ted»  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  the  metropolis  were  supplied, 

of  giving  a  proof  of  his  good  inten«  were  compelled  to  anchor  under  the 

tlons.    Sampayo  was  agreeably  8ur<»  guns  of  fort  St  Julian,  where  senti. 

prised  at  receivinganoraer,  directed  nels  were  placed  on  board,  to  pre* 

to  Magendie,  the  French  Minister  of  vent  or  detect  the  introduction  of 

Marine,  for  admission  into  the  Royal  British    letters    or  prodamatloaa. 

Arsenal,  and  the  restoration  of  all  The  forta  of  the  Bugio,  which  oon-* 

his  books  and  papers.   This  mark  of  mands  the  bar,  with  Cuscaea,   St 

favour  was  followed  by  another  still  Julian,    and    Belem    Castle   were 

more  important;  commissaries  of  strongly  reinforced,  as  were  those 

marine  were  appointed  to  attend  on  the  Alemtago  bank  of  the  Tagua. 

Sampayo  in  the   identlGcation   of  Notwithstanding  all  these  preventive 

those  stores  which  had  not  been  measures  on  the  part  of  the  French, 

paid  for,  preparatory,  as  it  was  in-  the  grateful  intelligence  of  the  land- 

sinuated  to  him,  to  their  entire  and  ingpf  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  army 

unconditional     restoration*       The  at  Flgueras,  and  its  advance,  became 

goodly  work  went  on  for  two  or  universally  known,  and  afforded  a 

uree  weeks;  the  precious  oil,  which  gleam  of  hope  to  the  suffering  For* 

never  fails  to  give  rapidity  to  the  tuguese.  The  citizens  were  doomed 

wheels  of  all  official  operations  in  at  this  anxious  period  to  a  state  of 

that  country,  was  liberally  applied  almost     domestic     imprisonment  1 

by  Sampayo  to  quicken  the  laboura  scarcely  daring  to  venture  out  lor 

of  these  functionaries.  The  schedule  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  even 

was  completed,  even  vessels  char*  then  under  the  terrors  of  the  French 

tered  to  take  the  articles  to  another  bayonet.  Patrols  paraded  the  streets 

market;  the  official  signatures  of  the  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  domici- 

higher  powers  alone  were  wanted  liary  visits  during  the  night,  attended 

to  the  document  to  authorize  the  with  every  species  of  insult  and  in- 

well*fee'd  commissaries   to   make  decorum,  kept  the  wretched  city  in 

the  delivery.    One  weelE,  one  little  a  state  of  hourly  terror,  not  more 

week  more,  and  Sampayo's  triumph  from  the  atrocities  of  the  demon* 

would  have  been  complete,  when  liaed  French  army,  than  from  the 

the  whispers  of  a  Britisn  squadron,  apprehension  of  the  outbreak  of  the 

and   a   large   fleet   of    transports,  desperate  and  blood- seeking  portion 

swarminff  with  troops,  having  been  of  the  Lisbon  mob.  It  became  but  a 

seen  off  tne  north  coast  of  Portugal,  choice  of  miseries,  and  the  trembling 

at  a  moment  dashed  the  cup  of  joy  ciUzens  were  compelled  to  aoUcit 

from  his  expectant  lips  I  but  even  the  protection  of  those  very  troops, 

this,  the  heaviest  stroke  which  mis*  by  whom  they  were  so  insulted  and 

fortune  had  yet  inflicted,  did  not  oppressed,  as  their  only  security  for 

strike    his    equanimity  ;    whatever  life  and  property ;  and  even  of  these 

were  his  feelings,  they  were  hidden  but  a  few  weak  battalions  remidned 

even  from  those  most  in  his  confi-  in  Lisbon  and  the  forts*    This  de- 

dence.    His  hopes  from  Junot  were  plorable  state  of  things  existed  from 

now  at  an  end !    The  appearance  of  the  last  days  of  July  until  the  mid- 

any  person  in  public,  known  to  have  die  of  August,  when  the  city 


been  connected  with  the  English,  roused  from  its  torpor  to  the  bitteiw 

became  dangerous  to  themselves,  est  feelings  of  grief  and  despair  by 

A  furious  proclamation  was  issued  a  general  salute  from  the  castle  and 

by  Junot,  forbidding,  on  pain  of  in-  all  the  river  batteries,  in  honour  (aa 

stent  military  execution,  all  inter-  it  was  stated  by  the  first  bulletin  ef 

course  or  correspondence  with  the  the  Imperial  army)  of  a  brilliant 

British  army,  which  it  soon  became  victory  obtained  over  the  English, 

known  had  partly  disembarked  at  who,  it  was  modestly  added,  bad 

the  Mondego.    The  citixens,  native  found  safety  from  entire  destmction 

as  well  as  foreign,  were  prohibited  by  a  sudden  retreat  to  their  ships  I 

from  meeting  or  assembling,  even  in  To  render  General  de  la  Horde  ju» 

their  private  residences,  to  the  sum-  tice,  this  was  not  his  rep<Mt.  Thia 


ber  of  three  persons;  an  embargo    the  action  at  Roleica  (17tb  Auguat 
WM  ordered  on  all  the  porta  m&r    I  WS>»  in  wbfeh  tbo  Biitiab  am/ 
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flnlMd  its  maiden  steel  on  the  Por«  gratitude  to  tbelr  brave  deliyererf^ 

tugueee  toil  with  a  far  different  re-  to  receive  with  other  demonBtra- 

ralt  from  that  stated  in  this  lying  tlons  than  those  of  the  most  un* 

bulletin,  manufactured  at  Lisbon  to  bounded  respect  and   honour  the 

repress  the  rising  spirit  of  the  peo-  few  British  officers  (principally  the 

pie*    III  order  to  keep  up  the  delu-  chiefs  of  military  and  civil  staff) 

slon«  a  field-officer  of\he  29th  infan-  who  were  permitted  to  enter  Lis- 

tryyWith  three  or  four  oUiers,  whose  bon  until  the  final  embarkation  of 

gallantry  in  a  charge  led  them  too  the  French, 

far  in  advance  of  their  battalion  to  Amidst  the  scramble  to   secrete 

regain    their    stetion,    and,   when  or  carry  off  their  plunder,  a  consi- 

wounded,  had  fallen  into  the  ene-  derable  portion  of  valuable  church 

my's  hands,  were  hurried  on  to  property,  in  plate,  jewels,  and  pic-> 

LisboUj   and   unfeelingly   paraded  tures,  was  rescued  from  the  grasp 

through  the  streets  as  a  trophy  of  of  these    insatiate  robbers   by  the 

victorv ;  but  a  few  days  more  dis-  promptitude  and   energy  of  Lord 

polled   the  .atrocious   cheat.      Sir  beresford — a  step  which  gained  Uiat 

Ardiur's  splendid  defeat  of  Junot's  gallant  officer  present  applause  and 

army  at  Vimelro,  on  the  21st  of  Au«  future  popularity  amongst  the  Por* 

gust,  could  not  be  long  concealed^  tuguese. 

succeeded  as  it  was  by  that  unfor-  The  hated  tri-colour  still  floated 

tunatearmistice,  which,  by  affording  over  the  castle  and  the  batteries; 

the  defeated  French  a  safe  retreat  but  on  the  embarkation  of  the  last 

on  Lisbon,  led  the  way  to  that  dis-  detachment  of  the  French,  this  odi- 

gracefid  convention  of  Cintra,  which  ous  emblem  of  tyranny  grave  way  to 

will  ever  remain  a  standlog  blot  on  the  national    colours.    lio   sooner 

Britain's  fame  I  did  it  display  its  argent  field  and 

The  tedious  negotiations  by  which  azure  border  to  the  breeze,  than  its 

tbia  convention  was  protracted,  be«  reappearance  was  hailed  by  the  roar 

yond  all  calculation,  by  French  chi-  of  cannoo,  the  clanging  of  ten  thou* 

canery,  feebly  opposed  by  British  sand   bells,   and   the    enthusiastic 

honour   and  good   faith,   kept  the  *'  vivas "  of  the  whole  population, 

anxious  Portuguese  in  a  state  of  The  enfranchised  citizens,   almost 

awful  suspense  as  to  their  ultimate  frantic  with  delight,  poured  out  by 

fate.    But  when  the  terms  of  this  hundreds    into     the    streets    and 

convention  were  at  last  made  known,  squares,    expressing  their  joy  by 

their  feelings  of  bitter  indignation  embracing  all  they  met,  bestowing 

knew  no  bounds. ''What  r*  said  they,  their  garUcked  kisses  on  old  an4 

**  the  defeated  French  army  beaten  young  of  both  sexes.   Nothing  shor^ 

hj  a  handful  of  Britons,  and,  on  of   such  an  unequivocal  guarantee 

their  self-chosen  field  of  battle,  to  for  his  nersonal  safety  could  ^ve 

be  suffered  to  depart  with  all  the  drawn  Sampayo  from  Uie  gloomy 

HONOURS  OF  WAR,  and  laden  with  but  secure  sanctuarv^of  his  dweli- 

the  plunder  of  our  country  ?    Now,  ing.    But  his  enthusiasm,  regulated 

that  tiiat  gallant  handful  of  warriors  by  prudence,  never  went  Deypo4 

have  been  strengthened  by  the  pre-  those  congratulatory  smiles  which 

aenee   of    fifteen    thousand    fresh  he  could  so  well  comman4 ;  not  but 

troops,  eager  for  battle,  the  thing,"  that  he  hated  the  French  from  the 

they   arfftte«i,    *<  was   monstrous"  depths  ofhis  For  tuguese  heark  but  he 

(and  well  they  might) ;  ''  and,  to  feared  them,  if  possible,  still  more, 

crown  all,  at  the  expense  and  cost  and  inwardly  trembled  at  the  bare 

of  Great  Britain!**    This  was,  in«  idea  of  a  re-action, 

deed,  **  making  a  bridge  of  gold  for  The  British  troops  were  cantoned 

a  retreatingenany **  wfth  a  '*  ven-  and  encamped  in   the  nei^fibour- 

geance."    These  were  the  remarks  hood  of  Lisbon,  within  a  curcuit  of 

of  the  most  loyal  and  intelligent  two  or  three  leagues.     A  cordon 

Portuguese.    But  the  evil  was  past  was  drawn  around  the  city,  to  pre- 

remeoV :  British  honour  was  pledg-  vent  the  unrestrained  visits  of  offi- 

ed  to  the  performance  of  this  numl«  cers  and  soldiers,  unless  when  on 

Hating  convention.    The  patriots  of  special  duty.    The  principal  officers 

all  ranks  saw  with  grief^this  fatal  of  the  quarter-master-general,  coni« 

error,  but  forbore,  from  a  feeling  of  missfiriati  end  medical  ^f^rmmfy 
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of  coarse  excepted.  On  one  occa« 
Bion,  when  a  group  of  the  former  of 
those  officers  were  assembled  in 
consultation  upon  a  matter  of  local 
arrangement  in  the  grand  square  of 
the  Inquisition  (called  the  Pra^a 
Rosciol  the  temporary  absence  of 
those  rortuffuese  interpreters  in- 
duced one  of  the  party  to  make  an 
enquiry  (as  well  as  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  language  allowed 
him)  of  one  of  those  lazy  idlers, 
who  stood  with  stupid  gaze,  staring 
at  the  "  Ingleses;"  but  failing  to 
make  himself  understood  by  the 
most  tormentiogly  dull  and  sense* 
less  canailie  in  Europe,  he  was  re- 
lieved from  the  embarrassment  by  a 
gentleman  who  advanced,  and  in  a 
respectful  manner  offered  his  assist- 
ance. His  address  was  that*  of  a 
person  of  a  superior  class  of  socie- 
ty. His  language  almost  marked 
him  as  Eoffhsh  or  Irish;  but  the 
rather  nasal  twang,  so  inseparable 
from  the  Portuguese  utterance,  and 
his  looks  and  gestures,  stamped  him 
as  one  of  the  country.  This  gentle- 
man volunteer  appeared  to  be  about 
forty — perhaps  less;  but  a  pecu- 
liarly serious  expression  of  counte- 
nance, and  the  appearance  of  a  libe- 
ral sprinkling  of  grey  hairs  through 
his  glossy  black  locks,  baffled  all 
calculations  as  to  his  precise  age. 
The  stranger  was  in  height  some- 
thing above  five  feet  nine,  rather 
full  In  flesh,  but  wholly  free  from 
that  prominence  of  abdomen  which 
few  rortuguese  of  either  sex  escape 
after  a  certain  age.  His  pale  but 
intelligent  features  were  occasion- 
ally lit  up  to  strong  expression  by 
the  flash  of  a  full  ana  searching 
dark  grey  eye;  and  in  his  frequent 
smile,  which  broke  through  his  ha- 
bitual gravity  of  countenance,  dis- 
played a  set  of  perfectly  well-form* 
ed  teeth,  clean  to  a  perfection— a 
rare  thinff  in  t/uU  country,  even 
amongst  the  most  elegant  of  their 
female  nobility.  Nothing  could  be 
plainer  than  his  dress.  A  black 
coat  and  vest,  drab  kerseymere 
breeches  and  half-boots  displayed 
the  upper  portion  of  a  well-shaped 
leg.  Disdaining  the  use  of  the  cocked 
liat,  worn  by  every  shopman  of  the 
town  after  the  departure  of  the 
FVench,  this  plain  citizen  wore  an 
English  round  hat,  in  the  left  side  of 
which  waa  atitched  his  emblem  of 


loyalty,  the  crimson  and  porple 
Portuguese  cockade,  not  exceeding 
in  size  a  dollar's  breadth.  His  left 
hand  (which,  white  and  well-shaped, 

gave  proofs  of  his  gentility)  held  a 
andsome  but  plain  gold  snuff-bo^ 
the  tender  of  which  acts  like  a  }eU 
ter  of  introduction  throughout  this 
snuff-taking  nation.  That  he  waa 
no  common  man,  could  be  seen  at 
a  glance ;  but  the  officers  to  whom 
he  had  offered  his  services  were  not 
prepared  to  find  a  person  of  such 
universal  intelligence,  and  one  so 
perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the 
localities  of  Uiis  extensive  city.  The 
buildings  to  which  their  immediate 
attention  had  been  directed  were 
those  assigned  for  barracks  for  a 
British  brigade,  and  an  adjacent  one 
for  an  hospital.  The  stranger  ven- 
tured to  dissent  from  the  arrange* 
ment,  pointing  out,  for  both  pur- 
poses, a  different  but  far  preferable 
locale,  the  sight  of  which  instantly 
decided  those  functionaries  to  adopt 
the  change.  This,  however,  waa 
but  one  of  the  many  services  which 
the  stranger  rendered  in  the  course 
of  his  two  hours'  attendance  on  the 
British  officers,  who,  on  taking  their 
leave,  with  a  thousand  thanks  to 
their  intelligent  guide,  requested  to 
-know  to  whom  they  were  indebted 
for  such  obliging  attention  and  va- 
luable information.  The  modest 
stranger,  with  a  bow  Twhlch  only 
one  man  in  Portugal  coiud  execute), 
placed  iif  the  hand  of  the  chief  ofin- 
cer  a  small  card,  on  which  was 
written— 


H.  T.  Sampayo, 
7.  Zargo  do  Carmo* 


On  their  arrival  at  the  palace  of 
Queluz,  where  headquarters  then 
were,  the  whole  party  were  loud  in 
the  laudations  of  their  Lisbon  ao* 
quaintance;  whose  card  having  been 
snown  to  some  of  the  public  autho- 
rities from  Lisbon,  Uien  in  attend- 
ance on  the  commander-in-chief, 
their  report  was  so  flattering  to 
Sampayo's  character  for  talents,  en- 
terprise, and  integrity  as  one  of  Uie 
body  of  Lisbon  merchants,  that  an 
express  was  sent  off  instantly  to 
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invite  him  to  headquarters.  Hie 
^>peara&ce  and  conversation  next 
morning  confirmed  all  those  favour- 
able impressions  which  the  mind  of 
the  commander-in-chief  had  received 
from  the  reports  of  the  previous 
day.  and  Senhor  Sampayo  was 
handed  over  to  the  commissary- 
general  forthwith,  as  a  valuable  and 
most  desirable  ally. 

With  this  officer  a  temporary  ar« 
rangement  was  entered  into,  by 
which  Sampayo  was  induced,  by  a 
liberal  commission,  to  procure  the 
supplies  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  thirty  thousand  men,  with 
tiie  usual  proportion  of  horses  and 
followers,  the  extent  of  which  may 
be  roughly  calculated  at  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons  of  bread,  four 
hundred  large  oxen,  and  five  hun- 
dred pipes  of  wine,p«r  ueek.  The 
bare  commission,  however  moderate, 
on  the  outlay  for  such  an  enormous 
supply,  wss  not  to  be  despised  by 
Sampayo;  but  in  accepting  the 
charge,  he  had  ulterior  projects  in 
view,  which  he  in  a  very  little  time 
realized. 

Although  known  to  be  reduced  in 
funds,  his  credit  had  never  suffered; 
and  when,  encouraged  by  the  p'ro- 
fered  aid  of  the  liberal  QuentilJa  (al- 
ways, and  under  all  reverses,  his 
steady  friend),  he  engaged  to  take 
up  the  entire  supply  on  his  oum 
account,  as  genenu  contractor,  a 
million  of  dofiars  were  in  one  hour 
placed  at  his  disposal  by  his  mer- 
cantile friends,  whose  capital  had 
remained  so  long  unemployed.  Sup- 
plies of  cattle,  grain,  flour,  oil, 
and  wine,  soon  poured  in  on  him  from 
all  quarters.  Abundance  of  rations, 
and  regularity  in  their  supply,  will 
never  fail  to  keep  an  army  m  good- 
humour.  Inexperienced  as  Sam- 
payo was  in  military  arrangements, 
he  soon  discovered  the  mode  of 
ffiving  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 
Kever  was  such  delicious  wine  ser- 
ved out  in  the  shape  of  a  ration  as 
that  which  found  its  way  to  the 
tables  of  the  general  officers  and 
staff  I  Tlie  whole  of  the  commiflsa- 
riat  lent  their  {of  course  gratuitous) 
aid  to  facilitate  and  help  forward  all 
his  arrangements.  Every  thin^  pro- 
mised favourably  for  the  spirited 
contractor,  when,  just  on  the  eve  of 
renewing  his  first  month's  experi- 
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mental  contract,  an  officer  arrived 
from  England,  with  the  hitherto  un- 
known rank  of  commmor^-in- chief  I 
who,  by  virtue  of  ]on£  and  sedentary 
campaigns  in  Whitehall  and  Scot- 
land-yard, was  destined  to  work 
miracles  of  efficiency  and  economy 
in  that  important  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice. As  the  first  step  in  which  a 
chief,  civil  or  military,  usually  shows 
his  power,  is  to  neutralize,  if  not 
destroy  all  the  advantages  gained 
by  his  predecessor  (e.  g.  Sir  Hew 
Dairy  mple*8  notable  interference,  by 
arresting  Wellington  in  his  career  of 
victory  V)  so  in  we  Instance  alluded 
to.  "  All  existing  contracts  are  an* 
nuiledf**  was  the  first  order  promul- 
gated by  the  recently  arrived  chief. 
The  first  act  of  his  unfortunate  ad- 
ministration in  forming  contracts 
proved  a  most  unlucky  one.  Dis- 
daining all  advice,  he,  in  an  un- 
guarded moment,  accepted  a  pro- 
posal for  the  general  supply  of  the 
army  from  a  person,  wliose  only  in- 
troduction to  him  was  his  having 
been  for  some  time  employed  as  a 
secret  agent  (or,  in  other  words,  a 
spy)  at  Lisbon  in  the  pay  of  the 
foreign  secretary  in  Downing  Street  I 
This  man,  although  long  resident  in 
Lisbon,  possessed  neither  friends 
nor  abilities  to  conduct  such  an  im- 
mense undertaking ;  he  had  neither 
money,  influential  friends,  nor  credit. 
This  was  Sampayo*s  third  serious 
check  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune. 
He,  however,  with  apparent  cheer- 
fulness, resigned  his  charge,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  transfer  over 
to  his  rival  his  stock  of  cattle  on 
hand,  in  order  that  there  might  not 
be  the  smallest  interruption  to  the 
regularity  of  supply  which  the  troops 
had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to. 
This  plausible  act  of  liberality  won 
golden  opinions  for  Sampayo,  while 
by  his  management  he  relieved  him- 
self from  his  stock  at  his  own  price, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  a  monstrous 
daily  expenditure  for  food  and 
herdsmen.  All  the  available  sup- 
plies within  fifty  miles  of  Lisbon 
oad  long  before  been  forestalled  by 
his  agents,  so  that  Sampayo  had  but 
to  wait,  silently  exulting  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  that  failure  which  every 
thinking  person  saw  to  be  inevitable, 
and  which,  as  predicted,  one  short 
fortnight  produced.    The  unluckily- 
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selected  contractor  broke  down  un- 
der the  weight  of  a  responsibility  he 
had  not  the  povtrer  to  support;  and 
thus  once  more  threw  the  cards 
into  Sampayo's  hands.  The  em- 
barrassment caused  by  this  unto- 
ward, but  easily  foreseen  failure, 
the  grief,  chagrin,  and  disappoint- 
ment felt  by  the  commissariat- chief 
(who  was  a  talented,  honourable, 
and  In  manners  most  amiable  man, 
but  physically  incapable  of  the  task 
he  had  undertaken),  brought  on  a  se- 
vere attack  of  gout,  which  for  some 
time  placed  him  '*  hors- de-combat." 
Under  such  circumstances,  Sam- 
payo  might  have  almost  dictated  his 
own  terms ;  but  he  felt  that  mode- 
ration would  more  fully  re-establish 
his  popularity  with  all  parties,  while 
a  grasping  advantage,  taken  in  a 
moment  of  necessity,  might  even- 
tually destrov  it.  To  the  advances 
made  to  him  by  the  commissary  next 
in  charge,  he  professed  all  obedience 
to  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  tendered  his 
humble  services  in  any  manner  most 
conducive  to  the  advantage  of  the 
army. 

It  was  a  most  critical  moment; 
the  season  was  already  far  advan- 
ced. Sir  John  Moore's  army,  des- 
tined for  Spain,  lay  inactive  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lisbon,  destitute  of  Uiose 
grand  sinews  of  war,  money  and 
transports.  Of  supplies  there  were 
abundance,  but  without  the  latter, 
they  were  useless  fur  the  purposes 
of  an  advancing  army.  By  the  dint 
of  exertion,  however,  on  all  sides, 
these  deficiencies  were  in  time  (not 
perfectly,  it  Is  true)  supplied ;  and 
that  brilliant  army,  high  in  courage, 
spirits,  and  discipline,  commenced 
that  memorable  march,  which  was 
doomed  to  end  in  the  *'  loss  of  all 
but  Its  honour." 

Sampayo,  now  without  a  rival, 
stretched  out  his  hands  to  grasp  at 
power  over  all  the  resources  of  the 
country.  His  agents  were  distri- 
buted In  all  the  productive  districts, 
to  buy  up  or  forestall,  not  only  pre- 
sent stock,  but  the  crops  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  The  rich  Beira,the 
fruitfulprovince  for  grain  and  cattle, 
was  already  his  own.  In  every 
town,  from  the  Tamego  to  the 
Tagus,  there  might  be  found  an 
agent  of  the  great  contractor.    His 
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Irish  connexions  were  stimulated  to 
keep  up  his  supplies  of  wheat,  flour, 
and  barley  from  that  teeming  land 
of  plenty  (and,  alas  I  distress).  One 
of  his  brothers  was  despatched  early 
In  the  following  year  to  the  United 
States  for  a  similar  purpose,  while 
another  was  sent  to  the  empire  of 
Morocco,  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
periodical  supplies  from  the  Bar- 
Darine  ports.  When  remonstrated 
with  by  his  friends  on  these  ap- 
parently  prodigal  and  premature 
orders  (with  a  demand  of  little 
more  than  twelve  thousand  rations 
daily),  his  pallid  features  relaxed 
into  a  signlncant  smile,  as  lie  an- 
swered, "  Gentlemen^  you  know  not 
what  events  another  year  may  bring 
about.  Wait,  wait  a  while,  and 
you  will  see  that  all  these  precau- 
tions will  be  found  necessary."  He 
spoke  prophetically.  Sampayo  had 
taken  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the 
state  of  Portugal,  as  connected  with 
England,  than  those  uncalculating 
mere  matter-of-fact  monitors.  As  a 
proof  of  which,  when  even  heads  of 
departments,  military  and  civil,  look- 
ed upon  the  evacuation  of  Portu- 
gal by  the  British  as  the  necessary 
and  unavoidable  consequence  of  the 
fruitless  and  calamitous  campaign  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  when  preparations 
for  dismantling  the  forts  on  the 
Tagus  had  actually  been  commene- 
ed,  when  the  ordnance  stores  were 
being  packed  up,  and  the  military 
chest  held  in  constant  readiness  for 
removal,  when  the  croaking  Wbigs 
and  their  subservient  organs  the 
Whig  newspapers,  cried  out  on  the 
madness  or  maintaining  a  further 
contest  In  Portugal,  Sampayo's  con- 
fidence in  British  policy  and  British 
integrity  never  for  an  hour  abated  I 
On  one  occasion,  In  February  1809, 
when  the  commissary  in  charge  at 
Lisbon,  after  dinner  at  Sampayo's 
own  house,  jokingly  said, 

'*  Sampayo,  you  had  better  pack  up 
and  be  prepared  to  embaw  witn 
us!" 

*'  Sir'*  (said  the  shrewd  contractor 
emphatically),  *'  you  know  nothing 
at  all  about  the  maUer!"  Then» 
recovering  himself,  and  advancipe 
his  snuff-box  with  one  of  his  ins^ 
dious  smiles,  said,  **  Pardon^  Sen^ 
horf**  (mem.  the  parties  were  as 
intimate  as  Peachum  and  Lo^it). 
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"  Your  govenn«iil»tir>  are  not  Buch  wemy   towards  the   north  without 

htrros*  as  to  throw  the  ffane  oat  other  Impediments  than  those  whioh 

of  their  bands  so  easily.    No^  slr»  al-  nature  presents,  and  that  scantiness 

though  we  were  redueed  to  Lisbon  of  means  of  transport  which   was 

ALONB  I  It  is  still  defensible*"  throughout  all  our  Peninsular  cam- 

**  Pshaw,  Lisbon  I  an  open  town  paigns  a  crying  evil ;  but  even  this 

defensible"  (answered  the  epauUel-  grand  deficiency  had  been  greatly 

ed  civilian).  corrected  in  course  of  time  oy  Uie 

"  YeS)  sir"  (coolly  retorted  Sam-  powerful  genius  of  the  rreat  leader 
payo),  "a  French  general  would  of  our  armies;  who,  to  his  fame  as 
have  defended  It  against  all  your  the  first  Fighting  General  of  the  age, 
army— bttt^  sir,  so  long  as  Eng-  may  claim  that  useful  but  less  shin- 
land  has  a  regiment  on  foot  and  a  ing  quality  of  beinff  the  very  best 
ship  to  floaty  she  will  not  give  up  Commmary- General  that  ever  took 
her  ffround  in  Portugal — she  is  fight-  the  field  I 
inff  her  oioti  battle  on  our  soil.*'  The  army  halted  -at  Coimbra  for 

Highly  as  Sampayo  thought  of  the  Its  more  perfect  organization,  and 

Bsilitary  prowess  and  talent  of  the  distrlbudon  into  divisions  and  bri- 

Prench  generals,  he  lived  to  see  an  gades,  which  occupied  a  week.  Sam- 

JSitgiiih  one  drive  them  from  one  end  payo  accompanied  headquarters  to 

of  the  Peninsula  to  the  other,  after  this  famous  city  (an  epoch  in  the  life 

having  defended  Lisbon  quite  as  ef-  of  one  whose  travels  into  the  interior 

fectually  as  the  most  renowned  of  of  Portugal  never  probably  extended 

their  marshals,  and  perhaps  infinite-  beyond  the  cool  and  balmy  shades 

ly  more  so.    But  the  fact  was,  that  of  Cintra). 

just  then  the  recollection  of  the  Here,  then,  In  the  ffrand  Pra^a, 
Convention  ^  Cintra  and  the  unfor-  Sampayo  was  seen,  each  morning  of 
tonate  Issue  of  Sir  John  Moore's  his  sojourn  with  the  army,  surround- 
camnalffn,  had  impressed  on  the  ed  by  commissaries,  quarter- mas- 
mlnd  of  even  the  most  sensible  Por-  ters,  luiz  de  toras  (local  msgis- 
tttguese  (and  Spaniards  too)  an  un-  trates),  butchers,  balDDrs,  bullock- 
favouimble  opinion  of  British  gene-  drivers,  farmers,  and  labourers,  is- 
ralship.  What  a  revolution  of  sen«  suing  his  various  orders  and  direc- 
tlment  did  not  three  short  years  tions  with  the  most  Imperturbable 
produce  1  The  months  of  March  and  placidity,  in  the  selfsame  well-  brush- 
April  brought  out  strong  reinforce-  ed  black  coat  and  vest,  the  veritaUe 
ntents  to  the  British  army,  which  drab  kersey  breeches,  the  milk-white 
eheered  the  almost  sinking  hopes  of  stocking  and  well-fflssed  half  boot, 
the  doubting  Portuguese ;  but  the  a  cane  under  the  right  arm,  and  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  as-  eternal  snuff* box  in  the  left  hand^ 
sume,  for  the  second  time,  the  chief  the  same  complacent  smile  I  there 
command  of  the  army,  dispelled  all  he  stood,  as  if  removed  by  a  stroke 
their  apprehensions,  so  powerful  is  of  enchantment  from  the  Lisbon 
the  magic  of  a  name  linked  with  'Change  to  his  present  position, 
victory  T  Next  hour  he  would  be  found  at  the 
The  new  commander-in-chief,  Camara,  interpreting  to  those  high 
although  personally  knowing  no-  authorities  the  wishes  or  desires  of 
thing  of  Sampayo's  merits,  yet,  find-  tiie  commander-in-chief.  In  another 
Ing  him  in  full  possession  of  the  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  bishop, 
confidence  of  the  public  authorities,  kissing  tfie  sapphire  ring  which 
Portuguese  as  well  as  British,  with  adorned  his  reverend  finger,  while 
his  accustomed  sagacity  wisely  left  Invokinff  his  Excellency's  benedic- 
him  to  pursue  his  plans  uninterrupt-  tion  on  bis  honest  labours ;  or  (what 
ed  by  any  specious  novelties  which  was  of  much  greater  value  in  his — 
a  new  commissary-general  might  at-  Sampayo's— eyes,  highly ashe  valued 
tempt  to  introduce.  The  conse-  the"  benedlcite")  the  diocesan pas- 
quence  was,  that  by  Sampayo's  toral  Injunction  to  all  his  flock  (lay 
*  prevoyance  "  the  commander-in-  and  ecclesiastic)  to  bring  forth,  with- 
ehlef  was  enabled  to  push  on  his  out  reserve  or  excuse,  theit  cattle 
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and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  upon  the  relief  was  demanded  for  the  ewarm- 

requisition  of  the  devout  contractor  I  iog  thouBands  of  houseless^  famish- 

Of  a  verity,  there  was  not  a  man  ing  fugitives,  who,  by  the  cruel  ne- 
in  Portugal,  if  in  Europe,  better  cessitiesofa  state  of  war,  were  corn- 
fitted  for  the  task  he  undertook,  polled  to  abandon  their  burning  re- 
He  knew  the  weak  point  on  which  sidences  and  desolated  lands,  now 
to  attack  his  countrymen,  and  never  rendered  a  desert  (in  order  to  re- 
let slip  an  opportunity  of  pandering  tard  and  distress  the  advancing  ene- 
to  that  inordmate  vanity  which  is  my),  and  had  found  a  refuge  within 
the  national  foible.    Every  man  in  their  lines. 

o^'c6  whose  appearance  indicated  the  This  was  the  moment  of  Sam- 
possession  01  a  second  shirt  was  in-  payo*s  triumph ;  every  eye  beheld, 
variably  addressed  as  Illustrissimo^  and  every  voice  applauded  his  wis- 
but  if  boasting  of  a  third  f  he  was  dom  and  foresight.^  His  magazines 
approached  as  his  **  ExceUencia  /'*  were  full,  to  overflow,  of  all  the  ne- 
Sampayo's  mild  and  persuasive  ad-  cessaries  of  life.  'Magnificent  in 
dress,  his  coolness  under  every  pro-  extent  and  convenience  as  were  the 
vocation,  and  his  patient  perseve-  public  granaries  and  storehouses, 
ranee,  was  with  such  a  people  the  they  were  found  insufficient  for  the 
most  certdn  mode  of  overcoming  immense  quantities  of  commissariat 
every  difficulty,  and  helped  to  temp-  stores  and  provisions  which  were 
er  the  impetuosity  of  the  British  ^u-  daily  landea;  churches,  convents, 
thorities  in  the  viUn  and  fruitless  and  private  buildings  were  assigned 
attempt  to  drag  on  the  dull  and  over  for  their  reception,-~while  the 
plodding  Portuguese  officials  into  that  Tagus  bore  on  its  ample  bosom  sup- 
alacrity  which  is  so  totally  foreign  plies  of  all  the  munitions  of  war  to 
to  their  habits,  and  indeed  to  their  the  amount  of  millions  I  While  the 
very  nature.  By  such  conduct  he  besiegers  were  eating  their  horses, 
became  popular  with  all.  The  ge-  the  ^t^ec/ were  in  possession  of  all 
nerals  and  staff  looked  on  him  as  the  Uie  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  British 
prince  of  contractors ;  with  the  com-  soldier  under  a  liberal  Government ; 
missaries  he  was  their  magnus  Apol-  and  never  were  the  splendid  re- 
lo— the  golden  idol  of  quartermas-  sources  of  Great  Britain  more 
ters  and  storekeepers,  and  only  «e-  proudly,  nay,  prodigally  displayed  I 
<Mnd  in  reverence  and  respect,  to  Sampayo's  house  became  the  ren- 
tbeir  protector  St  Antonio  with  all  dezvous  of  the  general  and  staff- 
the  farmers,  bullock- drivers,  and  officers,  whose  duty  occasionally 
muleteers  attached  to  the  army,  to  led  ^em  into  Lisbon ;  his  establish- 
whom  he  was  always  a  liberal  friend  ment,  always  respectable,  now  be- 
and  a  voluntary  interpreter  on  those  came  more  costly;  his  hospitality 
too  frequent  causes  of  complaint  by  was  unbounded,  and  every  thing 
these  poor  people  against  the  rather  appertaining  to  his  menage  assumea 
sharp  practice  on  their  heads  and  a  more  expensive  garb.  He  alone 
shoulders  by  their  very  gallant  but  remained  unchanged ; — his  hour  had 
unpolished  friends  and  allies  from  not  yet  arrived  I 
Great  Britain.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  "  thrice-told 

From  this  period,  until  Welling-  tale  *'  of  the  fluctuating  events  and 

tun  found  it  necessary  to  concen-  heart-thrilling  vicissitudes  of  that 

trate  his  forces  within  those  cele-  interesting  war;  from  the  moment 

brated  Lines^  (not  very  correctly  when  the  V  spoiled  child  of  oicfoyy" 

named),  of  "  Torres  Vedras^^  Sam-  (as  Massena  had  been  designated  by 

payo's  zeal  and  activity  never  slum-  his  royal  master)   fled  before  tibe 

bered ;  and  when  that  awful  mo-  more  favoured  son  of  valottr  and  of 

ment  did  arrive,  and  one  which  his  prudence^  to   that   brilliant  period 

sagacity  had  foreseen  and  provided  when  Uie  all* conquering  Wellmgton 

for,  he  felta  confidence  in  his  means  turned  llie  fierce  tide  of  war  Into 

and  resources  to  meet  the   emer-  the  heart  of  proud  France,  Sam- 

gency.  payo  enjoyed  an  unsullied,  uninter- 

Not  only  the  British  army,  but  rupted  career  of  honour,  credit,  and 

the  Portuguese  also,  under  Lord  prosperity! 

Beresford,  were  to  be  maintained  Various  were  the  calculations  on  the 

with  their  usual  daily  rations.    But  amount  of  his  property,  at  the  close 
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of  the  war  Id  PortuMl ;  some  aa  ex« 
travaganl  above  aaouiera  were  below 
the  realityt-— /Ao/  wasj  of  courae,  his 
own  secret;  but  one  circumstance 
became  Icnown  in  a  certain  circie, 
which,  while  it  marked  the  splen- 
dour  of  his  acquisitions  of  wealth, 
still  more  strongly  proved  his  noble 
and  generous  feelinn.  To  his  elder 
brother,  Antonio,  who  was  then  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  although  in  afflu- 
ence, surrounded  by  a  large  family, 
— he  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and 
it  was  nobly  repaid.  On  the  New- 
Year's  day  of  1814,  this  excellent 
brother  was  surprised  by  the  receipt 
of  bills  on  the  British  treasury  to 
the  amount  of  One  Hundred  Thou- 
sand Pounds  !  the  spontaneous,  un« 
solicited  gift  of  his  attached  and 
grateful  relative  I — This  was  an  act 
which  deserves  to  be  recorded  for 
the  honour  of  all  parties. 

On  the  final  winding  up  of  his 
accounts  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment* it  was  confidently  stated  that 
he  had  realized  a  fortune  of  two 
millions  sterling !  besides  m  debt 
due  by  the  Portuguese  Government 
on  his  old  claim,  and  recent  con- 
tracts of  half  a  million  more ! 

Enormous  as  this  sum  must  sound 
in  the  ears  of  the  uninitiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  great  mercantile  specu«. 
lations,  to  the  better  informed  and 
calm  calculator.  It  would  seem  but 
a  very  moderate  percentage  profit 
on  such  a  vast  and  long  continued 
outlay.  Many  of  Sampayo's  British 
friends,  high  in  military  and  diplo- 
matic rank,  strongly  urged  him  to 
transfer  himself  and  wealth  to  Bag- 
land,  the  seat  of  every  luxury  to  the 
aiBuent,  and  of  security  also.  But 
Sampayo,  who  often,  in  his  humbler 
days,  panted  for  the  change,  had  too 
long  luxuriated  in  those  voluptuous 
pleasures  so  congenial  to  his  nature 
and  his  nation,  to  abandon  them, 
now  that  unrivaled  wealth  placed  all 
bis  desires  within  his  reach.  Besides, 
he  had  an  innate  horror  of  the  rude 
but  honest  freedom  of  John  Bull, 
and  a  truly  Portuguese  terror  of  the 
license  taken  by  our  newspapers, 
in  presuming  to  gossip,  pry  into, 
and  expose  aU  the  little  *'  fantasies  " 
and  "  gouts  "  of  their  betters.  Ne- 
ver did  he  exhibit  such  warmth  of 
feeling  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  un- 
fortunate investigation  on  the  affair 
pf  the  Duke  of  York  and  Mrs  Clarke 


in  1609.  He  literally  trampled  on 
the  British  journals  I  It  was  the 
only  one  on  which  his  natural  or 
assumed  reserve  gave  way  to  bursts 
of  indignation.  But  we  are  dealing 
more  with  his  public  than  his 
private  character;  let  that  pass, 
with  the  trite  remark  of  that  great 
latitudinarian  in  morals.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  I — '*  tout  le  son  gout  ro 
spectable" 

The  Portuguese  Government,  un- 
willing to  lose  such  a  man  and  such 
a  fortune,  threw  out  a  bait  which 
Sampayo*s  ambition  could  not  re- 
sist He  bound  himself  to  Portugal ! 
—and  a  short  time  saw  him  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  the  titie  of  Baron 
Texiera  I  to  which  was  attached  one 
of  the  Crown  estates  for  ever ;  equal 
in  value  to  the  amount  of  all  his 
claims  on  Government 

The  Peer  instantiy  forsook  his^ 
books  and  business ;  consigning 
such  drudgery  to  his  brothers,  he 
withdrew  to  the  palace  which  he 
had  purchased  on  the  east  end  of 
Lisbon,  overlooking  the  golden  Ta- 
gus, — a  magnificent  retreat ! — be- 
coming all  at  once  invisible  to  his 
commercial,  military,  and  commis- 
sariat acquaintances  and  cronies  of 
the  olden  time,  he  never  appeared 
but  on  State  days,  when  he  passed 
into  the  glittering  circle  of  the 
Court,  not  a  dazzling  fortunate  par- 
venuf  but  with  the  cold  and  dignified 
air  and  manner  of  one  born  to  wealth 
and  title  I 

The  alliance  of  the  richest  man  in 
Portugal  (and  a  noble  tool)  was 
eagerly  coveted  by  the  family  of 
many  a  proud  fidalgo,  whose  an- 
cient blood  would  have  curdled  at 
the  bare  idea  of  such  a  mixture  in 
his  days  of  trade  I  The  Baron,  al- 
though secretly  desirous  of  a  noble 
connexion,  was  fully  aware  of  these 
prejudices, — but  by  his  unapproach- 
able hauteur^  blended  with  all  the 
affected  condescension  of  the  cour- 
tier, he  awed  the  pitiful  tiobiesse  of 
that  country  into  admiration  of  his 
dignity  I  The  Portuguese  fildagoes 
were  ever  either  tyrants  or  slaves  I 

At  length,  after  various  prelimi- 
naries, and  that  tedious  and  extra- 
ordinary courtship  of  the  country, 
which  does  not  admit  of  any  ex- 
change of  familiarities  beyond  a  sa- 
lute of  the  hand  between  parties 
destined  to  pass  their  lives  together. 
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or  even  ft  tender  ^  Ute-dtSte,'^  %ht 
Baroa  Buffered  himself  to  accept  Ihe 
title  of  soiiiii.la«ir  to  the  Gonde  de 
Peiildce»  whose  little  peeuniaiy  em* 
barrasements  he  was  allovred  the 
honour  of  removing. 

The  Baron,  notwithstanding  his 
marriage  with  a  very  fine  young 
woman  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
Hfe,  whom  he  prematurely  lo«t»  and 
his  many  little  subsequent  aHaehm 
meniBt  had  never  yet  been  hailed  by 
the  endearing  name  of  **  Papal" 
By  the  aid  of  his  sainta,  whom  (by  his 
daily  prostrations  at  the  adjacent 
church  of  Madre  de  Dios)  it  is  pre- 
sumed he  invoked,  the  young  vis- 
condessa,  in  the  course  of  the  second 
year,  presented  him  with  a  little 
Senhor  Henrique,  to  succeed  to  his 
wealth  and  honours.    Certain  lam- 
pooners  of  Lisbon  were  pleased  to 
exercise  their  wit,  or  probably  tna" 
lice,  on  this  bccasiou ;  but  we  shall 
not  rake  up  the  chronicles  of  scan- 
dal to  bring  the  trash  to  light  How 
this  fortunate  ffod-send  was  received 
and  celebrated  must  ever  remain  a 
family  secret ;  for  the  domestic  pro^ 
ceedlngs  of  a  '<  Casa  trobre"  are  as 
inscrutable  to  the  eyes  of  the  pro- 
fane and  Tulgar  as  those  of  the 
once  formidame  chambers   of  the 
horrid  Inquisition.     Exceptlnfl;  on 
the  sdnts ,  and  birth-days  of  the 
heads  of  houses,  there  are  few  social 
assemblies  of  the  friends  of  fami- 
lies ;  and  even  on  these  occasions, 
there  is  an  utter  absence  of  all  that 
joyous  hilarity  with  which  such  an- 
niversaries   are    marked   In   other 
countries.    The  young  folks  are  ob- 
liged to  conform  to  the  tedious  cere- 
monials of  the  evening,  equally  with 
their  seniors,  and  have  no  opportunity 
for  the  exchange  of  thoughts  (not  al- 
ways the  most  pure),  except  in  the 
movements  of  the  waits  or  landoon, 
and  oftener  by  thelanguage  of  theeyes 
and  fingers,  in  which  latter  mystery 
the  "  mininas*'  (orjyoung  ladies^  are 
precocious  adepts.    Thus  the  rising 
generation  are  early  initiated  into 
all  the  arts  of  hypocrisy  and  decep- 
tion, which  are  the  besetting  sins  of 
the  Portuguese.    Hence  that  licen- 
tlonsness  —  that  depravity,   which 
marks  the  career  of  the  young  fidalgo 
when  once  enlarged  from  the  parefn- 
tal  roof;  hence,  too,  that  deeply- 
rooted  Jealousy  amongst  all  classes, 
whl^O'l  U  ihodmg  to  admit)  wU^ 


nlrohlbiai  even  hr&^h^n  or  icouskta 
nrom  paying  those  unreserved  Vfsits 
to  their  female  relatives,  on  Which 
no  restraint  is  laid  In  countHes  less 
tainted  #lth  deadly  vice  I  It  la  by 
BO  means  a  pleasant  task  to  allude 
to  the  impurity  of  morals,  either  of 
nations  or  Individuals,  but  tiiere  are 
some  abominations  in  that  land  of 
vice  and  Ignorance  on  which  it  is 
impossible  to  ahot  one's  eyes,  or 
restrain  one's  indignatlott. 

On  the  return  to  Portugal  of  Joad 
VL,  to  resume  his  European  throne, 
the  Baron  Texlera  was,  of  course, 
amongst  the  first  of  his  <&der  to  ren- 
der his  homage  to  his  gracious  mas- 
ter, who  was  not  a  little  surprised 
and  pleased  at  the  change  a  few 
short  years  had  produced  in  his  for- 
mer petitioner's  rank  and  circum- 
stances.   While  offering  hia  congra- 
tulations to  the  Baron,  his  conde- 
scension extended  to  the  acceptance 
of  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  a  perfect 
**  fde» simile**  of  that  splendid  box 
whidi  he  hid  so  generously  pre- 
aented    to    him   some   years    be- 
fore.   The  only  alteration  the  artist 
was  ordered  to  mdce  was,  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  fiM^e  of  King  load 
(the  ugliest  perhaps  in  Europe)  for 
uiat  of  the  strikingly  handsome  Na- 
poleon!— an  ebuflition   of  loyalty 
which  enabled  the  Baron  to  renew 
his  protestations  of  duty  and  attach- 
ment, and  which  were  repaid  on  the 
moment  by  the  grand  cross  of  tiie 
Order  of  Christ!    The  probability 
was,  that  the  ever-cautious  Baron 
had  a  picture  of  Napoleon  (then  on 
the  distant  rock !)  in  his  secret  ca- 
binet, in  reserve  for  future  possible 
events. 

The  Baron  was  soon  called  to  the 
Ministry,  and  the  bureau  of  finance 
very  judiciously  placed  in  his  hands. 
The  affairs  of  Portugal,  however, 
for  some  years  possessed  little  inte- 
rest beyond  tfasir  local  sphere.  But 
at  that  period,  when  whispers  of 
conspiracy  against  the  amiable  King 
Joad,  in  which  a  criminal  participa- 
tion was  ascribed  to  his  son  Dom 
Miguel--about  this  period  Teaden, 
who  probably  foresaw  a  coming 
storm,  withdrew  for  a  while  from 

Snbltc  life,  on  the  convenient  plea  of 
1-healtfi.  The  monarch,  apprehen- 
sive of  danger,  retired  to  a  country- 
seat,  a  few  les^ues  distant  fhom  Lis- 
bon, accompanied  by  some  fafthfiil 
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peert,  while  Ills  Mliifstrj  were  taking  did  not  omit  to  send  a  liberal  be- 
neaeiireB  to  defeat  the  foul  in-  nefaction  to  the  church  and  hospi- 
triguea  of  an  unnatural  son  and  a  tal  of  St  Joao;  but  with  all  hit 
diiaolttte  queen!  Standing  aloof  gratitude  and  enthusiasm,  he  was 
from  all  parties,  the  Baron  found  averse  to  entering  into  mfniBterial 
ease  and  recreation  in  the  splendours  connexion  with  the  GrOTemment-* 
of  his  magnificent  abode,  which,  to  his  keen  perception  discovered  the 
its  Intenwl  comforts,  possessed  the  seed  of  future  troubles  for  Por- 
addillonal  luxury  of  extensive  ffar-  tu^l. 
dens,  pleasure  grounds,  and  parks.         The  death  of  the  weak  but  amia- 

On  the  suppression  of  this  alleged    ble  king,  the  proclaiminfi"  of  Dom 
conspiracjr  against  his  lii>erty  (some    Pedro,  the  subsequent  abdication  of 
say  his  lire)  and  throne^the  depor-    that  wayward  scion  of  royalty  (into 
tadon  of  the  ungracious  prince,  the    whose  brief  life  so   many  extraor- 
banishment  of  some,  and  the  impri*    dinary  events  were  compressed)  in 
sonment  of  others,  of  his  evil   ad-    favour  of  his  infant  daughter;  the 
▼iaers^-the  almost  broken-hearted    usurpation  of  the  crown  of  Portu- 
Joad  once  more  returned  to  his  ca»    gal  by  the  faithless  Miguel ;   the 
pitaL  On  his  route  he  was  received    transportation  to  the  most  pestilen- 
wfth  isv«ry  demonstration  of  respect    tial  quarters  of  the  globe,  of  some, 
and  attachment  by  his  loyal  subjects,    and  the  sacrifice  of  others  of  his  for- 
whoBis  affection  for  his  person  was    merly  respected  friends,   did   not 
deep  and  unaffected.    When  within    elicit  from  the  wary  Gonde  de  Poto 
a  couple  of  leagues  of  Lisbon,  the    the  slightest  outward  demonstration 
royal  cort^  was  met  by  Texiera,    either  of  regret  or  approbation.    At 
who^  descending  from  his  carriage    the  period  of  the  voluntary  contrl- 
wfth    nnuBoal    alacrity,    instantly    button,  or  rather  forced  loan,   the 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  before    Conde's  great  wealth  pointed  him 
his  Sovereign,  and  tendered,  with    out  to  the  satraps  of  the  Cabinet  Ss 
hfliloy^  duty,  his  life  and  fortune  at    a  tempting  prey;  but  his  volunta- 
hfs  Majesty's  command.  This  might    rily  contributing  a  sum  equal  to 
have  been  about  as  sincere  an  offer    L.20,000  sterling  anticipated  com- 
as others  of  a  similar  nature  in  a    pulsory  measures, 
country  we  are  better  acquainted       Time  wore  on,  and  strange  events 
with ;  bnt  it  was  not  without  its    arose.    He  lived  to  see  the  beloved 
tS&t%  Oft  iniftant  reward.    The  King    Miguel  (as  his  sycophants  named 
desired  to  Imow  from  his  lords  in    him)  driven  from  the  throne  and  the 
waiting  the  name  of  the  village  in    country  which  he  equally  disgraced, 
which  this  loyal  rencontre  occurred,    and  once  more  *'  Imperial  Majesty*' 
and  behig  informed  **  Povo/'  com-    (without  an  empire)   exercise  the 
manded    the    kneeling   Baron    to    functions  of  royalty  on  behoof  of 
^  Risk  I   Condb  db  Poyo."     After    his  daughter- Queen ;  at  length  that 
hand- kissing    and    congratulations,    illness,  which  it  is  believed  was  at 
the  Conele  took  his  place  in  the  cap    first  assumed  for  a  political  purpose, 
^cade,  and  on  his  arrival  in  the    now  appeared  in  alarming  reality. 
suite  of  his  royal  master  in  the  ca-    Now  was  the  moment  for  that  do- 
pital,  received  the  usual  greetings    mestic  solace  and  careful  attendance 
of  his  friends  and  all  Ihe   foreign    which  the  stricken  sinner  requires ; 
Ministers.  but  the  Gonde  was  not  a  man  whose 

His  palace  on  tiiat,  and  the  two  habits  or  tastes  could  enjoy  the 
fiueceeaing  nights  of  general  illumi*  sweets  of  unsophisticated  tender- 
na^on,  shone  like  a  meteor  of  light,  ness,  even  if  such  had  been  within 
lie  sent  one  hundred  mil  reas*  to  his  reach,  which  the  gossip  of  the 
each  of  the  convents  of  monks  in  day  denied.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
Lisbon  and  ftt  vicinity  for  a  display  sunk  into  the  tomb  at  a  period  of 
of  fireworks  and  rodcets,  Ihese  re-  life,  when,  under  another  order  of 
▼erend  padres  being,  time  out  of  affairs,  domestic  as  well  as  political, 
mind,  the  most  scientific  profi^ssors  it  might  have  extended  to  a  good 
of  the  polytechnic  art.  Happy  had  old  age.  Take  him  for  all  and  all, 
they  always  confined  their  talents  to  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  ta- 
thls  harmless  science.    The  Gonde    lents,   profound   worldly   wisdom, 
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great  foreBight,  and  of  the  mostcon* 
Bummate  addreBB,  which  he  had  the 
tact  to  adapt  to  those  whom  he  ad* 
dresBed  with  siogular  felicity  and 
BUCcesB.  Without  the  advantagee 
of  classical  education,  and  the  limit- 
ed knowledge  of  only  two  languages, 
his  own  and  the  English,  his  defi- 
ciencies never  appeared  in  conver- 
sation or  in  argument.  His  hound- 
less  hospitalitfes,  his  evenness  of 
temper,  or  suavity  of  manner,  could 
not  fall  to  make  him  many  friends; 
hut  far,  and  ahove  all  his  good 
points,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  proved  the  ladder 
by  which  he  ascended  to  the  pinna- 
cle of  fortune ;  from  being  at  first 
useful,  he  became  in  the  course  of 
time  indispensable  I  His  disposition 
presented  the  anomaly  of  the  most 
inordinate  covetousness  to  acquire 
wealth,  with  an  equally  powerful 
desire  to  expend  with  a  generosity 
approaching  to  prodigality.  His  do- 
mestic expenditure  oefore  his  ad- 
vance to  the  peerage  was  liberally 
profuse,  and  his  benevolence  was 
unfettered  by  any  cold  considera- 
tiouB.  He  never  saw  distress  with- 
out bestowing  his  ready  relief;  and 
although,  like  all  PortugueBe,  obse- 

SuiouB  even  to  servility  towards 
LOse  above  him,  he  never  exacted 
that  homage  from  those  beneath; 
be  was  a'kmd  master,  a  liberal  deal- 
er, and  a  generous  friend.  With  all 
his  gravity  he  could  relax  at  his  own 
table,  not  only  enjoy,  but  really  tell, 
a  good  story  at  the  cheerful  board ; 
but  then,  never  until  his  younger 
brothers  had  retired.  His  faults 
(perhaps  they  deserve  a  stronger 
term  )  were  few,  but  they  were  those 
of  his  nation,  and  his  unrestrained 
indulgence  in  licentious  liabitB,  ul- 
timately hurried  him  from  life  in 
gremature  decrepitude  and  decay ; 
is  virtues  we  have  given  him  due 
credit  for,  and  they  were  all  his  own. 
Of  the  junior  members  of  the 
Sampayo  family,  the  next  in  rank  and 
seniority  to  the  Conde,  was  the  late 
Senhor  Francisco,  his  head-clerk 
and  manager  of  accounts  for  se- 
veral years.  He  was  known  in 
this  country  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  as  having  been  Portu- 
guese consul-general,  and  latterly 
chief  agent  and  secret  "  ministre  " 
to  that  libel  on  royalty  Dom  Miguel. 
This  gentleman  (lately  deceased) 


was  intimately  known  to  moBt  of  the 
staff- officers  in  the  Bridsh  and  Por- 
tuguese service  who  had  served  last 
war,  as  the  kind,  the  ever-ready  and 
obliging  *Uittie  Frank  Sampayo"  a 
Lusitaoian  dandy,  to  whom  every 
fresh  arrival  from  England  brought 
a  remount  of  coats,  hats,  and  panta- 
loons, of  the  very  latest  fashion. 

The  usurper  Miguel,  not  being  ac- 
knowledged by  our  Government,  sent 
Francisco  Sampayo  (who  with  all 
the  juniors  of  the  family  added  that 
of  '*  Texiera  ")  as  consul.  He  was 
not  recognised^  although  tacitly  per- 
mitted to  exercise  the  duties  of  that 
office.  On  the  deposition  and  dis- 
grace of  bis  master,  Dom  Pedro  sent 
a  legitimate  consul  to  supersede  him, 
and  Senhor  Francisco's  functions 
ceased ;  but  he  was  still  the  secret  or- 
gan of  communication  between  the 
exiled  Dom  and  his  noble  and  ho- 
nourable friends  in  this  country.  His 
family  now  say  that  he  had  been  ho- 
noured with  the  dignity  of  a  Baron 
by  Miguel.  If  such  was  the  fact, 
he  was  guilty  of  the  modesty  (very 
rare  wiw  a  vain  Portuguese)  of  con- 
cealing his  honours;  for  no  one  (at 
least  publicly)  had  heard  of  this 
promotion  until  a  late  announce- 
ment of  his  death,  under  the  UUe  of 
''  Baron  Texiera  db  Sampato  I  " 
There  is  a  Conde  de  Sampayo  in 
Portugal,  of  ancient  and  renowned 
family,  but  to  whom  this  family  can- 
not claim  the  remotest  connexion. 

Not  one  of  the  Sampayos  pos- 
sessed a  scintilla  of  the  talents  of 
Henrique,  and  their  deficiencies 
were  often  deplored  by  their  highly- 
gifted  brother  in  those  moments  of 
conBdential  friendship,  in  which  he 
unfolded  his  inmost  thoughts  to  one 
who  long  enjoyed  his  esteem,  and 
who  washis  British  correspondentfor 
very  many  years  after  the  war.  Poor 
little  Francisco's  prosperity  did  not 
sit  gracefully  upon  him ;  he  became 
inflated  with  his  wealth.  The  news- 
papers stated  that  he  died  poBsessed 
of  a  fortune  in  British  and  foreign 
funds  to  the  startling  amount  of 
nearly  sixhundred  thousand  pounds! 
His  three  younger  brothers  will  no 
doubt  become  sharers  in  this  new 
windfall,  in  addition  to  the  already 
too  liberal  (for  their  staUons)  provi- 
sion made  for  them  by  their  noble 
brother  on  his  deathbed. 
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sonnbti  on  thb  0fficb8  and  fortunes  op  pobtrt. 
Bt  W.  Archbb  Butlbr. 

"IdoDOlkiiowwbatiMetfaafb.  bithoiieiClndMd  iBdword?    Ii  U  i  true  thing  ?  *' 

A»  You  Like  it.  Act  iii.  8c.  5. 

THB  PRAOTICB  OP  POBTRY. 

Oh  witching  error!    Am  I  but  decelTed, 

Wlien  Bmit  witli  lore  of  sacred  iong,  I  find. 

In  the  mazed  motione  of  a  busy  mind, 

That  spirit  of  rarer  bliss  which  men  have  grieved 

To  seek  in  vain  on  earth  ?    Too  well  I  lcnow» 

By  fits  of  changefulness  and  hours  of  pain, 

My  feeble  soul  strung  to  a  lower  strain 

Than  those  glad  souls  that  circle  me :  and  so 

Out  of  my  very  grief  I  wring  a  pleasure, 

And  being  unloved,  I  love  ideal  things. 

And  not  possessing,  hope :  while  memory  flings 

Mists  rich  with  shadowy  splendours  from  her  treasure 

Of  clouds,  around  the  barren  past    I  seem 

To  men  a  dreamer.    True ;  and  have  they  too  no  dream  ? 


UNWRITTEN  POBTRT* 

Say,  can*st  thou  paint  a  picture  in  thy  soul. 

And  feed  upon  its  beauty  ?    When  thine  eyes 

Stray  o'er  tne  page  where  elder  bards  unrol 

Their  treasures,  will  the  visionM  scene  arise 

Reflected  in  thine  inward  mirror, — skies 

Bright  as  they  built  their  heaven  withal,  and  streams 

Like  those  that  warbling  wander'd  through  their  dreams  ? 

If  so,  the  poet's  spirit  lives  again, 

Renascent  in  thy  bosom,  blessed  one  I 

Blest  in  thy  wordless  poesy,  though  pen 

Hath  never  frozen  its  flow :  Ah,  if  alone 

Thus  murmuring  music  words  may  ne'er  express. 

Thy  dumb  thoughts  find  no  echo  among  men. 

Beloved,  thou  hast  not  fame,  but  thou  hast  happiness  t 


POBTRT  MISTRUSTBD. 

I  bid  my  soul  forsake  her  ceaseless  dream. 

Nor  blame  the  woes  of  life,  but  make  them  less^ 

The  fellow-citizen  of  man  should  deem 

To  fly  the  world  a  gentle  selfishness. 

Boast  ye  this  shrine  of  peace  the  Muse  hath  wrought? 

A  dome  of  gilded  clouds !    Ungrateful  thought  I 

Hath  she  not  boons  bestowed  that  far  outshine 

Her  changefulness,  her  sorrows  ?    Broken  views 

Of  the  unknown  Transcendent — ^the  Divine, 

And  those  immortal  longings  that  infuse 

The  God  into  our  human  souls,  were  mine 

When  boyhood  little  ween'd  that  these  were  ''  dews 

Of  Castalie  "  so  famed,  and  could  not  count 

Nor  can^  the  truant  steps' that  bore  it  to  the  fount. 
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POBTRT  IN  ACTION. 


To  ifif^m  in  eTerj  lieart  thjr  botrt  reflected. 

To  see  in  every  face  thy  wishes  met, 

To  dare  awakeniof  ^  trmnced  wo^ld,  t^  let 

Thy  soul  as  Truth^s  high  bulwark  heaven- erected : 

To  hope  tbattrrants  may  \m  taogbt  to  feel, 

That  blind  resistance  can  be  taught  to  know. 

That  proud  weak  man,  however  taught,  will  show 

Fealty  to  aueht  but  sin,  to  aught  else  learii  to  kneel 

To  love,  and  in  the  appetence  of  love. 

To  deem  thyself  beloved,  to  doubt,  discover, 

Despair,  and  die :  to  be--the  vision  over — 

Scorn'd  by  the  more  than  dead  that  creep  above 

The  grave  of  him  who  too  much  loved  the  light, — 

This  is  to  live  the  verse  I  only  dare  to  write. 


TBB  IMPULSE  OF  POBTRT. 

What  then  still  binds  the  Poet  to  his  page  ? 

Feelings  that  there  alone  are  not  disguised. 

That  may  be  uttered,  never  realized ; 

His  thoughts  his  own,  his  actions  with  his  age. 

Know  that  he  breathes  not  the  dull  present  time. 

But  peopling  the  unlimited  vacancy. 

Fills  the  twin  spheres  of  Hope  and  Memory, 

With  the  quick  creatures  of  immortal  Rhyme; 

And  graver  spirits  fashioned  of  pure  though^ 

Of  Contemplation  urgent  for  the  truth. 

Of  Love  that  hath  eternity  of  yotith 

In  good  men's  breasts,  of  Peace  Uiat  comes  unsought, 

Yet  will  not  come  implored ;  with  these  He  lives, 

Pitying  a  lifeless  world  where  he  alone  survives. 


AN  HUMBLER  ASPECT  OP  THE  SAME  TRUTH. 

Too  daring  words  I  I  fisel  the  mute  dissent  I 

The  kindly  seriousness  of  thy  meek  eyes 

Uttering  to  mine  their  unexprest  replies, 

Pleads  gently  for  a  lowlier  sentiment 

Breathe  it  its  own  meek  spirit  on  my  lay  f 

Be  He  alone  the  poet  in  whose  strain 

The  soul  divine  of  sympathetic  pain 

Feels,  6u£fers  with  our  suffering  human  clay. 

Ah  !  greatest  far  of  poets  was  the  man 

Whose  form  enshrouding  immanent  Deity 

Mourned  from  the  cradle  to  the  cursed  tree, 

While  still  his  speech,  investing  as  it  ran 

In  holiest  Idyls  lessons  pure  and  deep, 

Told  of  the  vines,  the  birds,  the  lilies,  and  the  sheep  I  * 


THE  CREED  OP  POETRY. 

Obscurely  bright  the  glories  of  our  being. 

And  vigil'd  from  on  h^h  I  Hope,  Peace,  apd  Love, 


•  Matt*  vi.  20, 3a  xviii.  18.  xxU  93,  &«* 


An  heavenly  Biaterhod  unseen,  all-seeing. 
Enfold  its  birth ;  while  Wisdom's  matron  dove 
Unbinds  thfi  •ilverr  whiteaeMi  of  lie  plniom 
Above  the  cloud  or  dreams  that  vests  our  path, 
Where  float  that  Triad  in  tbeif  dim  dominions^-^ 
Unknown, beloved  I  to  some ;  but  he  who  haih 
The  vision  penetrfuil  of  Poesie 
Beholds  the  mystic  spirits  of  our  lifot 
Hope  gleaming  smiles  upon  uncertainty. 
Peace  heaving  slow  the  wand  that  stilleUi  itrife. 
And  Love— winged^  laughing  spirit!  bright  and  free. 
Twining  the  flowery  wreaths  that  link  my  heart  to  thee ! 


TBB  DBATH  OF  POBT|iT< 

From  the  mule  wilderness  that  hath  no  name. 

Mysterious  glooms,  and  vision*haunted  woods. 

Realms  that  w«re  his  alone  and  Solitude's, 

A  stranger  came— wo  that  he  ever  came  I 

The  world  beset  him  and  they  gave  him  fame. 

And  he  was  danled;  but  these  glittering  goods 

Poison'd  the  springs  of  his  diviner  moods. 

And  his  exultings  sicken'd  into  shame* 

He  could  not  breathe  their  air,  and  so  he  died. 

Then  was  he  buried  in  an  alien  land, 

And  dark  Hypocrisy  upheld  the  bier. 

Dull  Avarice  forcing  the  forgotten  tear. 

And  Envy  holding  curses  in  her  hand. 

With  cold  Indifference  liaked  and  hollow-hearted  Pride  I 


ITS  BBVITAL  AND  IVVOBTALITT* 

The  powers  that  quicken  earth,  air,  tea  with  thought* 
The  fiery  spirits  of  the  universe. 
These,  the  true  mourners  of  the  Faerie's  hearse. 
Unseen  came  near,  his  tombless  essence  caught, 
And  bore  him>  while  even  haggard  Death's  lean  lipa 
Smiled  sullen,  not  to  his  forsaken  home 
But  its  bright  model  in  a  world  to  come, 
Unshadow*d  bliss  and  light  without  eclipse. 
First  Hope  came  near  and  gazing  on  him  wepl^ 
Till  his  dead  pulses  beat,  and  then  she  smiled  ; 
And  fluttering  Joy  came  near,  and  sorrowed  wild. 
Till  new-born  breathings  told  her  he  but  slept; 
Then  foUow'd  Love»aBd  kissed  his  sealed  eyes, 
And  Poesie  awoke,  awoke  in  Paradise  I 
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8TATB  OF  PROTEST ANTISV  IN  FRAMCB. 


In  a  late  paper  on  this  subject,  I 
may  seem  to  my  readers  to  have  fol- 
lowed it  too  much  into  obscure  cor- 
nersy  and  not  to  have  treated  it  in 
the  broad  and  eeneral  signification 
of  the  title  prefixed.  I  think,  how- 
ever,  I  can  iustify  the  plan  I  have 

Pursued.  The  great  interest  which 
rotestantism  in  France  inspires 
arises  from  the  hope,  that  through 
Its  influence  Christianity  may  agam 
be  revived  in  that  country.    To  ex- 

gect  this  from  Catholicism,  is  to  be 
Hod  to  the  glaring  fact  that  Catho- 
licism has  alone  generated  the  infi- 
del spirit  that  reigns  there,  for  su- 
perstition and  incredulity  react  upon 
and  alternately  produce  each  other. 
I  am  inclined  to  go  even  farther  than 
this,  and,  adding  to  a  truism  an  as- 
sertion, to  maintain  that  Popery  sub- 
sists by  infidelity,  and  that  they  must 
both  stand  or  fall  together.  For  more 
than  the  last  century  the  former  has 
kept  its  ground,  in  France  at  least, 
without  having  any  internal  strength. 
During  that  period  a  strife  has  been 
carrying  on  between  Christian  and 
infidel  principles,  and  to  this  con- 
tention it  is  tnat  the  Roman  Church 
has  owed  its  passive  and  inert  ex- 
istence. Timid,  perplexed,  and  in- 
dolent spirits  have,  to  shun  the  con« 
test^  taken  refuge  in  a  haven  where 
they  may  sleep,  amuse,  or  torment 
themselves,  as  seems  good,  exempt 
from  every  exertion  ofmanly  eman* 
cipated  thought.  But  men's  minds 
are  at  present  almost  universally 
suffering  a  change.  The  strife  al- 
luded to  seems  to  be  drawing  to- 
wards a  crisis ;  and  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  Gospel  is  from  God, 
are  anxiously  watching  to  see  whe- 
ther this  change,  when  perfected, 
will  not  assume  a  Christian  charac- 
ter. There  are  in  France  some  cir- 
cumstances which  make  this  appear 
likely.  There  has  taken  place  in 
that  country  a  thorough  break  up  of 
mind;  all  the  old  moulds  of  thought 
have  been  burst  asunder ;  the  new 
ones  sought  to  be  formed  have  only 
proved  that  '*  the  earth  hath  bubbles 
as  the  water  hath  ;'*  and  the  escaped 
intelligence,  roving  abroad  without 
a  body  of  organs,  a  mere  element 
among  elements,  and  therefore  in- 


capable of  aught  but  destrucUon, 
seems  to  cry  out  with  desperate  en- 
ergy, and  with  ita  every  voice, 
*'  WAo  will  show  us  any  good  f  "  To 
speak  more  clearly,  no  one  can  have 
attended  to  the  mental  phenomena 
of  France  for  the  last  twenty  years 
without  perceiving  that,  instead  of 
the  expression  of  a  toiil  therein,  as 
heretofore,  there  is  only  the  expres- 
sion of  a  want.  Neither  in  politics 
nor  in  philosophy  are  there  the 
same  determined  views,  as  formerly 
gave  such  unconquerable  energy 
and  strength  to  the  whole  nation. 
Confidence  has  departed  from  rea- 
son, and  hope  from  Revoludon. 
Yet,  far  from  a  disposition  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  interregnum  of  principle 
at  present  existing,  there  are  inters 
nal  ferments  in  the  heart  of  society, 
which  are  not  the  less  significative, 
because  they  appear  to  have  no  dis- 
tinct purpose.  The  new  literature 
of  the  country  gives  vividly  *back 
the  image  of  this  state  of  mind.  In- 
stead of  speaking  out  in  the  calm, 
polished,  ironical,  self-satisfied  tone 
of  the  classic  time,  it  breathes  the 
feverish  ardour  of  a  distempered 
heart;  a  wild  fire  runs  through  it; 
profound  but  turbid  emotions  well 
up  from  its  fountains ;  and  even  in 
its  most  impious  and  impure  speci- 
mens is  mingled  a  strain  of — what 
shall  I  call  it  ? — not  religious  senti- 
ment but  religious  torment.  Never 
do  I  read  a  modem  French  book 
without  feeling  at  once  that  it  is  the 
production  of  a  very  troubled  mind. 
Taste,  which  formerly  distinguished 
the  belies  lettres  of  France,  is  too 
calm  a  quality  to  be  at  present  ap- 
preciated ;  and  what  is  called  genius, 
IS  nothing  but  an  fntoxication  and 
bewilderment  amone  thoughts  which 
ought  to  be  classed  separately,  but 
which  are  wlldlv  shuffled  together. 
In  Romance  we  find  metaphysics,  in 
Metaphysics  poetry,  in  History  all 
three.  A  work  pure  in  its  kind,  or 
sane  in  its  conception,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  meet  with.  Good 
sense,  or  what  Voltaire  called  a 
**  sentiment  de  convenance^^  has  been 
utterly  banished;  not  to  be  con- 
sidered tame,  an  author  must  be 
rhapsodical.    Hiis  character  of  the 
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popular  llteratHre  shows  the  popu« 
wr  mind  to  be  in  a  condition  unnx- 
ed,  Indeterminate,  passionate,  hav- 
ing no  specific  attraction,  and  yet 
full  of  Tigour.  I  do  not  Icnow  whe- 
ther I  shall  be  understood  when  I 
say,  that  I  attribute  this  to  society's 
baying  the  spiritual  aspirations  of 
men  on  its  hands.  With  these  sub- 
tle and  fiery  spirits  it  Icnows  not 
what  to  do.  Popery  will  no  longer 
bouse  them;  infidelity  has  throvtrn 
them  up ;  and  whilst  they  continue 
to  wander  ad  libitum,  they  must 
needs  produce  the  utmost  disorder 
and  frenzy  in  every  trdn  of  thought 
But  this  cannot  last  Some  great 
gravitating  principle  has  ever  drawn 
nations  within  its  vortex.  Not  one 
however,  at  present,  bears  rule  in 
France.  Infidelity  has  exhausted  its 
best  energies,  and  drivelled  away 
Into  mysticism,  which  is  also  in  tran^ 
situ.  The  rush  that  was  made  lately 
towards  St  Slmonianism,  and  that 
not  by  the  vulear,  but  by  men  highly 
educated,  ana  many  of  them  very 
distinguished  authors,  proves  what 
an  intense  desire  and  tendency 
there  Is  among  Frenchmen  to  adopt 
some  religious  creed.  I  cannot  for- 
bear, therefore,  to  think,  that  the 
Gospel  will  at  last  attract  their  va- 
grant intellect  Christianity,  even 
as  Catholicism,  has,  thanks  to  the 

genius  of  Mons.  de  Chateaubriand, 
een  relieved  from  the  blight  which 
the  withering  jeers  of  Voltaire  and 
the  Encyclopedists  cast  upon  it. 
Since  this  good  service  has    been 

C formed,  the  light  in  which  it  has 
n  viewed  by  Frenchmen  has  been 
curiously  puzzling.  They  have  been 
attracted  towards  It,  and  repelled, 
captivated,  and  disgusted.  When- 
ever a  glimpse  of  the  gospel  has  al- 
lured, a  blotch  of  Popery  on  Its  face 
has  driven  them  back.  Their  minds 
are  in  a  strait  about  it  which  is  truly 
pitiable.  They  can  neither  reject 
nor  receive  It,  neither  confound  it 
with  Mahometanism  or  any  other 
mighty  fabric  of  superstition,  as 
was  done  heretofore,  nor  adopt  It  as  a 
revelation  purely  divine;  but  with 
neutralized  feelings,  and  at  a  re- 
spectful distance,  they  are  content 
to  regard  it  with  mingled  admiration 
and  aversion.  lo  this  disposition, 
however,  there  is  no  hostility.  I 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
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words  **  wjB  would  if  we  could  '* 
would  aptly  express  the  sentiments 
of  all  serious  Frenchmen  with  re- 
spect to  their  adoption  of  the  Chris- 
tian creed.  During  the  last  year  a 
still  farther  progress  has  been  made. 
Monsieur  Michelet,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded Monsieur  Guizot  as  histori- 
cal lecturer  at  the  Sorbonne,  has 
delivered  lectures  touching  the  Re- 
formation, taking  so  favourable  a 
view  of  the  characters  of  the  re- 
formers, that  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  complained  that  they  were 
calculated  to  promote  heresy,  and 
interfered  that  they  might  be  put  a 
stop  to.  Mons.  St  Marc  Girardin 
has  also  lectured  in  the  same  sense, 
so  truly  in  the  spirit  of  the  reform- 
ed faith,  that  extracts  from  his  lec- 
tures have  been  published  In  all  the 
Christian  journals  of  France.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  are  engaged  at 

S resent  in  works  relative    to   the 
Leformation.     Mons.  Michelet  has 
lately  published  mismoirs  of  Luther^ 
of  which  notice  has  been  taken  in 
this  Magszlne.    This  work  has  crea- 
ted a  great  sensation  in  Paris,  and 
Is  popular  bevond  any  book  that 
has  appeared  for  a  long  time.    Fif- 
teen, ay,  or  ten  years  ago,  to  write 
of  Luther,  with  a  view  to  drawing 
attention  towards  his  character  and 
doctrine,  would  have  been  consi- 
dered as  a  proof  of  imbecility  or 
bigotry ;  but  now  our  great  reform- 
er Is  a  favourite  in  the  salons  of 
the  French  metropolis,  and  his  me- 
mory, the  object  of  affectionate  ad- 
miration to  men,  all  of  whose  an- 
tecedent thoughts  and  sympathies 
have    been    purely    infidel.     This 
surely  Is  a  sign  of  the  times.    The 
writers  of  the  daily  press,  too,  are 
beginning  tp  perceive  that  civil  li- 
berty is  inseparauly  connected  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  creed ; 
and  one  meets  frequently  with  ar- 
ticles on  that  subject,  in    certain 
journals,  which,  considering  where 
they  are  found,  are  as  strange  and 
startling  as  they  are  gratifying.    In 
brief,  there  are  observable  many  in- 
dications of  an  approaching  set  in 
the  French  mind  towards  Christi- 
anity.   As  a  source  of  increase  to 
this  happy  tendency,  one  looks  na- 
turally to  the  Protestant  national 
Church  of  the  country.    But  in  this 
quarter,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  little  hope 
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k  apparent  al  praaent  The  origin 
of  this  Church  explains  complately 
!u  character.  Its  existence  marks 
not  the  triumph  of  irrepressible  con- 
victions, but  is  a  cold  official  record 
of  a  despot's  good  pleasure.  No 
fervent  arduous  zeal,  no  entbusiaa- 
tic  will  to  make  religious  tfuth  vic- 
torious, went  forth  to  its  building 
up,  but  it  came  as  a  boon  to  a  pros- 
trate people,  who»  far  from  having 
strength  to  con(|uer,  had  hardly 
strength  to  desire  il.  An  old  broken 
party  of  fugitive,  recreant,  disgraced, 
and  spiritless  men,  were  called  to- 
gether by  Napoleon,  and  made  Uia 
object  of  an  administration  which 
had  the  outward  appearance  of  a 
worship.  But  the  ancient  feudal 
Protestantism  thus  dug  up»  after  ks 
warrior  spirit  and  spiritual  life  had 
long  departed  from  it,  was  and  ia 
nothing  more  than  a  bloodless,  mar<« 
rowless  spectre.  Deriving  its  ex- 
istence from  a  government,  it  haa 
never  knowp  any  4)ther  life  than  thai 
which  a  government  can  imparts 
Convictions  are  alien  to  an  estab- 
lishment of  this  kind,  for  it  does  not 
spring  out  of  them,  neither  are  they 
transmitted  to  it.  The  wide  inter- 
val  of  time  that  elapsed  between  the 
abolition  and  re- establishment  of  the 
reformed  worship  was  sufficient  of 
Itself  to  debauch  the  minds  of  the 
descendants  of  the  primitive  French 
Protestants  from  the  purity  of  their 
creed.  Their  relaxed  attention  to  it, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  supersUtion 
and  in6delity>  made  it  naturally  fade 
away  into  a  colourless  prevaricating 
rationalism.  It  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  for  them,  in  such 
a  position,  to  have  preserved  a  vivid 
unadulterated  faith.  That  they  kept 
themselves  separate  at  all  from  in* 
fidels  and  Romanists,  as  they  did  in 
almost  undiminished  numbers,  is 
rather  a  matter  of  wonder.  As 
might  have  been  expected  tlien,  a 
pale  reminiscence  of  the  Gospel 
was  all  that  survived  the  long  per- 
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sectttion.  The  teachers  wave  net 
better  off,  in  thia  respect  than 
their  flocks.  Instead  of  the  de- 
cided views  and  doctrines  entertain- 
ed  by  their  fathers,  a  timid  and  su- 
perficial philosepby,  which  is  nei- 
ther Christian  nor  infidel,  hut  which 
neutralizes  both,  is  the  ground  to 
which  their  cowed  spirits  have  re- 
treated. The  Reformation,  as  re- 
presented by  such  men,  must  needs 
appear  to  the  last  degree  unattrac- 
tive and  unimportant;*  and  to  the 
material  existence  of  Protestantism, 
in  its  actual  state  in  France,  I  attri- 
bute it  that  its  doctrines  have  not, 
especially  of  late  years,  since  infide- 
lity has  been  on  the  wane,  been 
deemed  worthy  of  more  attention. 
It  is  true  thai  some  pert  and  quick- 
ening airs  from  England  and  Geneva 
have  latterly  blown  freely  over  the 
languor  of  certain  churcbea,  and 
there  are  at  present  symptoms  of  an 
extensive  religious  revival.  Still,  the 
general  character  of  the  Church  be- 
ing such  as  I  have  described,  I  be- 
came speedily  aware  that  I  muat 
look  elsewhere  than  in  the  national 
temples  and  congregations  for  what 
I  came  to  find— a  bright,  active,  aen'« 
lous  Christianity,  full  of  spirit  and 
power  as  well  as  sobriety  and  souq4« 
nesa.  This  I  have  followed,  and  it 
has  led  me  into  secluded  spots,  and 
among  humble  individuals,  who 
have  nothing  but  their  faith  to  make 
them  worthy  of  notice.  In  theae 
little  societies,  which  I  have  been 
led  to  frequent  and  to  study,  I  place 
my  hope  that  spiritual  life  mtij 
again  be  infused  into  the  National 
l^tablishment;  that  French  Protea- 
tantism  may  thus  he  retempered  In 
the  Gospel  s  and  have  a  church  truly 
Christian,  occapying  an  extensive 
territory,  and  recommending  itself 
to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  the 
whole  nation.  There  are  actually 
in  Prance  about  a  million  and  a  half 
of  Protestants,  enjoying  an  eatablish- 
ed  worship ;  and  yet  this  great  body 


*  A  pasMge  In  Mr  Balwer'i  book  on  the  monarchy  of  the  middle  clattea,  cooflrmt 
the  vleivs  I  uke  of  Protettantlim  In  France  In  the  above  particulars ;  bat  what  I 
deplore,  Mr  Bulvrer  leemi  to  think  quite  right.  **  The  French  Protestants,'*  b« 
■sys,  "  are  ealled  Colvinists  and  Lotherans ;  but  the  Calvlnlsts  profess  few  of  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin,  and  the  Lutherans  fow  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  The  confes* 
tlon  of  faith  belong in|;  to  the  old  Freneh  Reformed  Church  has  lost  its  Ibree,  and  no 
promise  or  profession  ss  to  his  dogmss  is  exsolsd  from  the  minister  on  ordtostlon." 
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BMkea  no  imprenion  whatever  on 
the  general  popUktioB.  They  exiit 
M  Uiough  thef  existed  not-^they 
urn  completely  twtrlooked.  If  the 
active  character  of  the  Gospel  and 
th0  Reformation  were  impressed, 
only  in  a  moderate  degree,  on  the 
sluggard  mass,  their  influence  would 
go  farther  towards  changing  and 
Christianizing  the  moral  condition  of 
tiieir  countrymen  than  any  other 
cause  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

In  continuance  of  my  last  paper  on 
this  subject,  the  first  place  to  which 
I  shall  introduce  my  readers  is  TuU 
Una.    This  i<i  a  town  about  four 
leagues  distant  from  Grenoble.    It 
baa  a -population  amounting  to  about 
four   thousand   inhabitants  ;    but, 
though  this  is  not  inconsiderable, 
ila  character  is  rather  that  of  an 
overgrown  village  than  of  a  bourg. 
Commerce,  properly  so  called,  there 
ia   none,    unless    naxcombing    be 
dignified  with  that  title.     Its  in« 
liabitants   are    nearly   all    farmers 
and  husbandmen ;  they  enjoy  gene- 
rally very  easy  circumstances,  and 
have  some  individuals  among  them 
extremely  rich.    Yet  they  are  all,  in 
the  best  and  strongest  sense  of  the 
word,   rustics.      Their    ignorance, 
however,  not  being  united  with  po- 
verty and  want,  is  not  vicious.    Ru« 
ral  occupations,  and  an  abundance  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  have  kept  their 
manners  pure.    The  proof,  and  cer« 
tainly  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this, 
ia  apparent  in  the  fact  that  gen^ 
d'armes  are  never  stationed  or  seen 
in  the  town,  nor  has  a  single  na- 
tional guard  of  the  place  ever  equip* 
pad  himself  with  a  uniform  or  been 
called  into  service.      Three  years 
ago  every  inhabitant  of  this  primi« 
tlve  spot  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
At  about  that  time  a  missionary  was 
aant  there  by  the  Continental  Soci- 
ety.     He  was,  however,  so  ill  re-* 
oeived,  that  no  one  would  allow 
his  house  to  preach  in.    He  was  ob- 
liged to  hold  his  first  meetings  in 
a  wine-cellar.    At  present  there  is 
ia  the  town  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able Protestant  churches  of  France. 
The  first  converts  had  been,  as  has 
uaaally  happened,  bigoted  but  sin- 
cere Papists.    They  amount  to  fifty 
ia  nitasber.    This  may  appear  to 
Biy   readers    inconsiderable  i     yet 
1  eatt  asaure  them  it  has  never 
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been  my  lot  to  meet  in  any  part  of 
the  world  haif€t$  many  of  the  same 
stamp  united  in  one  society.     Half 
a  score  of  such  form  generally  the 
saU  of  a  mixed  multitude  of  profes- 
sors.   The  Gospel  not  having  been 
taught  these  men  from  their  infancy, 
it  has  come  upon  them  suddenly  as 
a  revelation  of  surprining  things,  and 
the  impression  made  on  them  is  so 
vivid-^undimmed^undarkened  by 
equivocal  examples^that  their  faith, 
to  use  the  most  appropriate  expres- 
sion I  can  find,  sparkles  in  their  whole 
demeanour.    In  fact  they  have  not 
contemplated  the   Gospel   through 
the  medium  of  men — a  medium  so 
cloudy,  so  perverting,  so  repelling ; 
but  have  suught  it  directly,  where 
alone  it  is  to  be  found,  pure,  beau- 
tiful, and  powerful,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament.   1  passed  severid  daya  with 
this  singularly  interesting  society. 
The  pastor  has  a  meeting  at   his 
house  twice  or  thrice  a-week,   for 
his  whole  flock,  when  the  Scriptures 
are  read,  and  hymns  are  sung,  and 
there  is  prayer.     I  was  present  at 
two  of  these  meetings;   and  I  can 
safely  say  that  I  never  saw  any  where 
decorum  and  reverent  attention  so 
happily   blended   with  an   express 
sion  of  deepest  religious  emotion. 
Throughout  my  whole  tour  I  have 
not  met  with  the  slightest  symptom 
of  fanaticism.      E?ery  where  the 
newly  converted  people  seem  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  it,  being  warn- 
ed that  it  is  the  danger  to  which  their 
inexperienced  fertour   chiefly  ex- 
poses them.     1  begin,  however,  to 
think  that  fanaticism  has  always  been 
the  work  of  artful  religious  dema* 
gogues,  and  has  never  arisen  of  itself 
out  of  the  chastened  enthusiasm 
which  Chrisdanity  inspires.      The 
members  of  the  new  church  at  Tul- 
lins  unite  with  their  zeal  a  conduct 
in  their  daily  avocations  so  exem- 
plary, that  they  have  the  good  word 
of  all  the  inhabitants.    The  fraternal 
affection  and  close  family  communion 
which  binda  them  together  strikes 
and  captivates  attention,   and  they 
are  not  so  separated  from  those  who 
parteke  not  their  convictions  as  te  ex- 
clude benevolence.    The  smallnesa 
of  the  community  in  ^hich  they 
live  prevente  that  unhappy  contrac- 
Uon  of  sympathy  within  a  particular 
drcle  which  too  often  eharacteritei 
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profeMora  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  They  are  neceflsarlly  oblig- 
ed to  mix  in  their  daily  labours  in- 
discriminately  with  their  townsmen, 
and  their  religious  sentiments  being 
thought  so  strange  and  remarkable, 
they  are  constantly  called  upon  to 
explain  them.  They  are  therefore 
understood^  and  universally  respect- 
ed ;  and  I  believe  would  be  joined 
by  many,  if  mere  approbation  of 
their  opinions  entitled  one  tobecome 
a  member  of^ their  society.  But,  as 
there  is  a  great  distance  between 
approving  of  certain  propositions, 
and  cordially  adopting  them  as  vital 
truths,  none  will  venture  to  incorpo- 
rate themselves  with  the  new  con- 
verts, whose  minds,  or  at  least  de- 
sires, are  not  wrought  up  to  the  same 
pitch  of  devotion  as  theirs  are.  This 
IS  all  right.  It  is,  however,  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  the  meanness  of 
their  place  of  meeting  deters  num- 
bers from  frequenting  it  A  place 
where  the  Gospel  is  preached  in 
France  ought  at  least  to  have  some 
semblance  to  a  building  intended 
for  public  worship, — otherwise  the 
worship  itself  has  a  ^  hole-and-cor- 
ner "  air,  and  can  scarcely  command 
respect.  A  room,  of  shabby  appear- 
ance and  of  difficult  access,  at  pre- 
sent serves  the  Protestant  congrega- 
tion of  Tullins  for  their  chapel.  This 
congregation  has  been  called  into 
existence  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Continental  Society,  in  a  spot 
the  most  promising  for  the  spread 
of  a  truly  Gospel  Christianity.  It 
only  remains  now,  in  order  to  ffive 
this  woric  the  character  of  durability, 
to  record  solidly  the  noble  deed,  and 
impart  to  it  efficiency  and  perpetu* 
ity,  to  erect  a  building  there  where 
one  has  never  yet  existed,  for  the  so* 
lemn  services  of  the  New  Reformed 
Church.  The  actual  flock  are  them- 
selves too  poor  to  do  this.  Reli- 
gious societies  may  have  other  and 
more  pressing  calls  upon  their  funds. 
It  is  good,  nevertheless,  to  mention 
the  want  of  a  temple  In  this  place,  as 
one  of  the  utmost  importance.  In- 
deed I  regard  Tullins,  and  every 
thing  connected  with  its  young 
church,  as  demanding  the  most 
particular  attention.  It  is  a  centre 
to  a  multitude  of  villages  and  ham- 
lets, in  all  of  which  the  power  of 
Popery  is  extinct,  though  its  name 
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and  forms  remain,  and,  like  the 
ghastly  walls  of  an  edifice  untenant- 
ed with  life,  throw  their  black  sha- 
dows over  the  land.  That  the 
church  of  Rome  is  truly  at  present 
but  a  great  stalking  phantom,  inspir- 
ing neither  dread  nor  respect,  the 
experience  of  the  Colporteurs  has 
proved  to  me«  I  fell  in  with  two  of 
these  humble  but  effective  agents  at 
Tullins.  They  had  just  arrived 
from  traversing  the  range  of  moun- 
tain country  between  Grenoble 
and  that  place,  selling  New  Testa- 
ments and  tracts.  They  related, 
in  one  of  the  meetings  above  men- 
tioned, their  adventures  during  the 
last  week.  Every  where  they  had 
been  well  received,  and  in  some  vil- 
lages with  the  utmost  cordiality. 
Sometimes  in  the  places  where  they 
lodged  the  people  of  the  house  re- 
fused to  take  aoy  thing  for  their  en- 
tertainment They  told  us  that  seve- 
ral families  had  received  the  Gospel 
with  so  much  avidity,  that  Uiey  (the 
Colporteurs)  were  hardly  suffei ed  to 
retire  to  rest,  but  whenever  they 
proposed  to  do  so,  were  asked  to 
read  one  chapter  more  out  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  continue  their 
conversations.  In  one  hamlet  it  had 
been  determined  that  some  of  the 

f principal  villaffers  should  go  to  Tul- 
ins  and  beg  the  pastor  of  that  place 
to  come  and  preach  to  them.  Not, 
however,  to  make  too  much  of  a 
marvel  of  all  this,  I  muat  add,  Uiat 
throughout  my  tour  in  many  spots  I 
have  occasionally  encountered  Jan- 
senistSf  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  in  the  particular  region  of  which 
I  am  now  writing,  they  are  numerous. 
It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  remind  my 
readers,  that  in  the  most  essential 
doctrine  which  divides  Popery  from 
the  ReformaUon,  viz.  the  doctrine  of 
free  grace,  the  Jansenists  are  Uio- 
rouehly  Protestant  But  what  is  sur- 
prising, I  have  never  found  that  Jan- 
senism has  been  taught  by  the  priests. 
On  the  contrary,  the  few  of  this  per- 
suasion I  have  met  with  have  been 
those  who  gave  no  honour  to  the 

griests.  Of  ue  word  Jansenism  they 
ad  also  never  heard  till  I  brought 
it  to  their  ears,  and  I  did  not  tiiink  it 
worth  while  to  explain  to  them  its 
signification.  I  am  forced,  therefore, 
to  attribute  their  adoption  of  a  doc- 
trine never  expounded  to  them  to  a 
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•Incere  feelinff  of  piety,  which  leads 
indeed  directly  to  it  Wherever  I 
biiye  met  PapistB  who  have  been 
real!  J  pious,  they  have  been  Jansen- 
ists ;  and  I  have  been  always  of  opi- 
nion that  the  Reformation  was  mar- 
red a  second  time  in  France,  blight- 
ed in  its  bud,  by  the  unhappy  mira- 
cles at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  tie  Paris. 
Owing  to  the  slight  sprinkling  of 
Jansenism  which  one  finds  almost 
every  where,  not  among  the  priest- 
hood bat  among  the  people ;  Popery 
In  that  country,  even  when  it  is  bigot- 
ted,  has  not  the  bitter,  ferocious  cha- 
racter it  exhibits  In  Spain  and  in  Ire- 
land. The  Colporteurs  I  have  spolcen 
of  assured  me  that  the  opposition 
they  met  with  was  so  slight  as  hardly 
to  deserve  mention.  And  here  it  may 
be  as  well  to  inform  my  readers  what 
description  of  men  these  Colporteurs 
invariably  are.  They  belong  always 
to  the  humblest  ranic  in  life.  The  two 
I  met  were,  the  one  a  disbanded  sol- 
dier, and  the  other  by  trade  a  wheel- 
wright The  latter  had  not  abandon- 
ed nis  ordinary  calling,  but  when 
work  Is  scarce,  he  takes  his  knapsack, 
filled  with  Bibles,  Testaments,  and 
tracts,  and  traverses  the  country  to 
sell  them  for  the  Continental  or 
Evangelical  Society.  It  is  a  very 
good  sign  that  there  are  so  many  men 
of  this  class  of  life  so  unequivocally 
pious  and  well  conducted,  that  they 
can  be  sent  in  couples  almost  over 
every  tract  of  the  south,  and  many 
in  the  north,  on  a  mission  which  re- 

3 aires  so  much  temper  and  pru- 
ence.  Let  no  one  feel  a  sentiment 
of  disdain  towards  these  lowly  ser- 
vants in  a  great  cause,  for  colportage , 
is  the  only  means  which  can  possibly 
be  imagined  as  adapted  to  carry  the 
Bible  in  every  various  direction 
over  the  whole  surface  of  France. 
Without  exaggeration  I  may  say,  that 
the  French  nation  have  hitherto  re- 
mained as  Ignorant  of  this  book  as 
Mahometans  are.  The  removal  of 
this  ignorance  must  of  itself  effect 
an  immense  change  in  their  charac- 
ter. By  the  diffusion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, Christianity  will  be  discovered 
popularly  not  to  be  identified  with 
Popery ;  this  distinction,  made  wide- 
ly and  generally,  must  lead  directly 
to  the  result  aimed  at ;  and  the  me- 
thodand  instrumentality  employ  ed  to 
eflbct  this  mighty  purpoae  Dear  up* 


on  them  the  marks  which,  according 
to  all  analogy  between  providential 
interpositions  immediately  relating  to 
the  Christian  dispensation,  they  ought 
most  emphatically  to  have,  viz.  great 
humbleness  and  apparent  meanness 
in  the  agency  made  use  of.  It  is 
this  reflection  that  makes  one  linger 
with  so  much  hope  over  spots  which, 
if  they  had  not  so  much  of  promise 
in  them,  would  lose  a  great  deal  of 
their  interest  Tullins  is  one  of 
these.  There  is  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  at  a  hamlet  about  a 
league  distant,  several  converted  Ro- 
man Catholics,  among  whom  there  is 
a  whole  family  very  zealous,  whose 
house  serves  for  a  little  church  to  the 
villagers  who  are  disposed  to  assem- 
ble fiiere  and  hear  the  New  Testa- 
ment read.  I  accompanied,  one  Sun- 
day, the  pastor  of  Tullins  to  another 
village  at  a  greater  distance,  where 
he  preached  to  about  fifty  persons, 
the  whole  population,  I  should  think, 
of  the  place.  These  persons  had  not 
been  previously  warned  of  the  pas- 
tor's intention  to  visit  them,  they 
came  to  hear  him  spontaneously,  al- 
most without  an  invitation.  The 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
all  these  villages  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Some  nominal  Protestants,  how- 
ever, there  are ;  that  Is,  persons  with- 
out any  religion,  or  any  form  of  wor- 
ship whatever.  Where  Protestants 
in  France  are  not  sufiiclently  nume- 
rous, they  can  neither  have  a  church 
nor  pastor  of  the  national  establish- 
ment It  happens,  therefore,  in  many 
parts  that  there  are  a  multitude  of 
scattered  individuals  whose  fathers 
belonged  to  the  Reformed  faith,  but 
who  are  themseves  abandoned  alto- 
gether to  the  most  brutal  and  har- 
dening ignorance,  which  they  take  a 
pride  In,  believing  it  to  be  derived 
from  their  ancestors,  and  to  be  a 
badge  of  their  race.  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention,  in  concluding  what 
I  have  to  say  about  Tullins,  that  a 
Catholic  priest,  who  from  conscien- 
tious motives  has  thrown  up  his 
ofiice,  though  he  has  not  yet  sepa- 
rated himself  from  his  church,  has 
taiken  refuge  among  Its  little  flock. 
This  circumstance  is  chiefly  remark- 
able, that  it  has  not  provoked  the 
priesthood  of  the  town  into  any  ma- 
nifesution  of  hostility.  The  apathy 
tiius  shown  characterises  both  the 
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priests  and  tbeir  ^Mfflsbioaers  in  that 
place;  and  nothiDg  can  prove  so 
clearly  that  the  power  of  ibe  Church 
of  Rome  la  an  illusion  passed  and 
gone  for  ever,  as  that  it  cannot  re- 
tain its  influence  over  populations 
the  most  simple  and  primitive,  and 
therefore  most  disposed  towards  cre- 
dulity and  priestly  subjection.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  every  doctrine 
of  that  church,  and  its  every  rite  and 
ceremony,  has  some  popular  joke  or 
obscene  anecdote  for  its  pendant^  and 
laughter  most  effectually  kills  devo- 
tion, when  devotion  arises  not  out 
of  rational  convictions,  or  homely 
intelligible  truths,  but  has  for  its 
ohject  mysteries  which  one  is  forbid- 
den to  examine  Into.  A  creed  built 
up  of  mysteries  addressing  them- 
selves exclusively  to  the  imagi- 
nation, is  a  frail  and  delicate  thing, 
for  the  moment  they  are  associated 
with  ideas  impure  or  ridiculous, 
their  poetry  has  gone  out  of  them, 
and  their  virtue  along  with  it. 

Grenoble  is  a  city  about  four 
leagues  distant  from  Tullins.  It 
contains  from  about  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  inhabitants.  There  is  a 
Protestant  temple  there^  and  a  small 
Protestant  population ;  but  although 
there  has  been  a  faithful  and  able 
minister  of  the  gospel  exercising 
his  ministry  for  more  than  thirteen 
years  within  its  walls,  his  exertions 
have  hitherto  produced  no  results. 
I  might  attribute  this  to  many  second 
causes,  but  choose  rather  to  refer 
it  to  one  which  is  almost  univer- 
sal in  its  operation,  viz.  to  the  ge- 
neral character  of  French  provincial 
towns.  These  exhibit  neither  tbe 
comparative  simplicity  and  purity  of 
rustic  life,  nor  the  activity  and  in- 
telligence of  a  great  city.  Tbe  vices 
of  a  metropolis  sre  brought  to  them 
most  effectually  by  a  garrison,  or  a 
public  school,  or  theatres,  whilst  the 
mind,  the  genius,  the  enterprising 
spirit^  and  commercial,  literary,  and 
political  agitations  which  preserve 
large  popuUtions  from  utter  stagna- 
tion and  corruption,  are  only  to  be 
found  ia  tba  capital  Every  thing 
of  the  smallest  promise  which  the 
provinces  may  produce  is  transport- 
ed immediately  to  Paris.  They  are 
redficed  to  a  state  of  mere  ai»i0i«l 
life.  Maf  ors,  Dr^eils,  amd  eemmnmd's 
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bilitiesy"  and  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  merely  appen€Uint  on  the 
great  metropolis,  and  have  no  inde- 
pendent local  character  or  conse- 
quence. We  whose  happy  land  is 
covered  over  with  dtles,  all  of  whidi 
have  a  distinct  importance  in  theai- 
selves^  and  are  focuses  of  intelligence 
and  active  life,  whose  men  of  wealth, 

?[enius«  and  philanthropy,  are  to  be 
ound  busy  and  enthusiastic  ia  all 
parts  of  the  empke,  and  whose  mmd 
IS  not  attracted  towards,  and  kept 
strongly  within  one  centre,  but  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  territory,  csn 
bfkrdly  conceive  of  tbe  dearth  of  In- 
teilect,  and  the  deadness  to  every 
generous  impulse  consequent  there- 
upon, to  which  the  monopoly  of  Pa- 
ris reduces  the  provincial  towns. 
These  are,  in  truth,  nothing  but  a 
multitude  of  burema  d*adminisira' 
ti<m,  I  feel  quite  convinced  that  the 
centralizing  system  haa  even  a  worse 
effect  upon  tbe  moral  than  upon  the 
political  cmidition  of  the  French 
people.  Whatever  subject  one  may 
be  considering,  this  system  constant- 
ly presents  itoelf  as  tbe  source  of 
every  evil.  By  it  the  provinces  are 
drained  of  all  that  ia  good.  Every 
man  capable  of  making  an  impres- 
sion on  the  people  beuikea  himself 
to  Paris,  where  he  k>aes  ail  origin- 
ality, and  all  power  of  serving  his 
country.  Those  who  remain  bdiind 
form  mere  vegetating  communities. 
They  receive,  nevertheless,  all  the 
corruptiona  of  the  capital ;  its  filthy 
acum  flows  over  upeii  them.  Such 
populations,  stagnant^  stupid,  and 
depraved,  afford  e  very  ungrateful 
soil  for  a  preacher  of  the  geepe).  A 
simple,  good  man,  espedally  if  he 
have  no  great  power  of  eloquence, 
which  must  generally  be  the  ease, 
can  hardly  make  the  pure  and  sptris- 
ual  truths  he  announees  aceeptable 
to  such  audiences  as  he  will  be  Kkely 
to  find.  That  bis  doctrine  comes  not 
from  Paris  will  generally  be  quite 
sufficient  to  persiude  them  that  it  is 
utterly  unworthy  of  attention.  The 
French  people  acknowledge  that  in 
the  olden  time  they  blindly  and 
stupidly  idolized  their  §rande  nun 
narque^  Still  more  blindly  and  stu- 
pidly do  they  at  present  IdeUze  their 
grands.  vUk,  A  whele  natioa  ef 
thirty- two  miUleae  lies  pseetrate  as 
a  vieti«i  befafe  one  etif 9  vhidi  h» 
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ever  been  it«  curie ;  tbe  active,  zea^ 
lous,  energetic  propagandist  of  tlie 
deadliest  moral  pests  over  the  em- 
pire. Unless  the  centralizing  8ys« 
tern  be  brolcen  up,  a  philanthropist 
would  almost  wish,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  revoltttion,  that  federal 
governments  should  be  established 
in  France.  If  Lyons  were,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  tbe  metropolis  of  the 
south,  then  would  all  the  cities  of 
that  beautiful  region  burst  Into  new 
life.  A  vast  tract  of  territory,  to  fer- 
tile, so  rich  in  natural  resources,  so 
prolific  in  genius  (for  most  of  the 
greatest  men  of  France  have  been 
Southerns),  would  not  then  present 
a  surface  abandoned  to  mere  animal 
and  mechanical  existence.  To  pros- 
per in  any,  and  in  every  sense,  a  na- 
tion should  be  of  small  circumfer- 
ence, or  have  many  centres  of  action. 
A  remote  influence  is  always  a  blight 
upon  individual  exertion  and  dis- 
tinctive character.  The  condition 
of  Grenoble,  which  is  the  condition 
of  almost  every  town  of  France  of 
the  same  calibre,  has  suggested  to 
me  these  reflections.'  Though  a 
handsome  well.built  city,  and  sur- 
rounded by  one  of  the  finest  land- 
scapes in  the  kiogdom.soplcturesque 
that  its  superb  hills  and  luxuriant 
valleys  remind  one  of  Switzerland, — 
It  is  but  a  sink,  a  foul  suburb  of  Paris. 
The  reckless  military  libertinism  of 
a  garrison  of  four  thousand  men, 
and  tbe  full  blossomed  vices  of  the 
students  of  its  Ecok  de  Droit,  with 
the  inane  free- thinking  nonsense  of 
both  (the  only  two  orders  of  men 
who  remain  faithful  disciples  of 
Voltaire,  solow  has  infidelity  fallen), 
pollute  and  poison  the  atmosphere  of 
the  town.  In  it  (bis  bhrtb-pfaice) 
there  is  a  statue  of  tbe  Chevalier 
Bayard ;  and  when  I  thought  of  the 
high  chlvalric  heart  of  the  Knigbt 
'*  without  fear  and  withoutreproach," 
and  of  the  noble  and  salient  impulses 
which,  even  with  alt  their  wildnese 
and  lawlessness,  gave  a  redeeming 
glory  to  his  age,  which  fell  without 
partiality  upon  almost  every  particu- 
lar region  of  the  empire,  I  felt  that 
the  feudal  system  was  better  than 
the  centralizing  one.  No  single  man 
of  mark  inhabite  Qrenoble,  or  ever 
comes  near  it  or  any  of  Ae  other 
French  provincial  to wns^  except  a»  a 
trareiler.     They  are  bD  nwn^ 
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mwc^flaU :  yet  am  I  persuaded  that 
energetic  and  devoted  men  might 
make  an  impression  on  them.  Re* 
servoirs  of  dormant  waters,  as  they 
are,  for  the  use  of  the  capital,  they 
might  be  moved  and  impregnated 
with  healing  and  vivifying  virtues  by 
the  gospel,  as  the  pool  of  Bethsaida 
was  by  the  descent  of  an  angel. 

I  must  now  pass  over  several  Pro<* 
testant  churches  to  come  to  Mens. 
This  little  bourg  is  situated  in  the 
department  of  the  Isere.  Its  site  is 
in  a  valley  among  mountains  whidh 
heave  up  their  heads  all  around  It  as 
boldly  and  wildly  as  waves  of  the 
sea.  The  billows  of  that  great  ocean 
of  sky-communing  pinnacles,  the 
Alps,  come  as  far  as  here.  Nothing 
can  give  a  more  perfect  image  of 
quiet  and  repose  than  does  the  tiny- 
looking  town-^a  little  nest  of  thatch- 
ed houses,  lying  in  a  soft  lap  of  land 
in  tbe  midst  of  the  gigantic  scenery 
about  it.  Though  there  is  a  good 
road  to  the  place,  public  carriages 
never  traverse  it,  lor  the  steep  as- 
cents and  descents  are  so  constant, 
that  it  has  been  found  impracticable 
to  do  so.  Mens  is  thus  cut  off  from 
all  intercourse,  not  absolutely  neces* 
sary,  with  the  great  world.  It  haa 
a  population  of  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  inhabitants,  half  of 
which  areProteetant,and  half  Roman 
Catholic.  Z  was  attracted  towards 
the  spot  as  the  first  scene  of  Neff'a 
labours.  It  and  the  neighbourhood 
about  It  was,  as  he  called  it  himself, 
"  the  land  of  bis  affections,"  and 
certainly  these  affections  have  been 
well  returned.  All  things  are  here 
of  him.  The  inhabitants  consider 
him  as  their  apostle,  and  speak  of 
him  with  an  overflowing  abundance 
of  heart,  which  shows  how  det*ply 
his  active  love  towards  them  has 
sunk  into  their  memories.  His  let- 
ters and  scraps  of  his  hand- writing 
are  preserved  by  numerous  and 
afieetioBAte  disciples,  and  exhibited 
before  smmgers  as  the  curiosities  the 
meet  worthy  of  interest  which  the 
country  affords.  In  every  society, 
in  every  meeting  held  for  religious 
purposes,  one  hean  some  of  hie 
striking  popular  remarks,  or  some 
anecdote  relating  to  him  repeated, 
wMclH  though  heard  perhaps  many 
hun#ped  times,  never  fail  to-produoe 
a  vieillto  elfeei  When  one  eontrMts 
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what  Mens,  from  all  accounts,  was, 
with  what  it  is,  one  understands  the 
ardent  gratitude  and  veneration  in 
which  the  name  of  the  man  who  pro- 
duced so  great  a  change  is  held. 
When  Neff  tirst  visited  this  place>  its 
inhabitants  were  as  barbarous  as 
their  abode  Is  remote  from  civili- 
sation. In  such  intense  brut&lity 
were  they  sunk,  that  when  he, 
whom  they  now  hold  so  dear,  began 
to  preach  to  them,  he  was  hooted 
after  in  the  streets  by  the  mob,  who 
set  up  the  impious  cry  "  A  bas  Jesus 
CAristJ*  The  earnest  eloquence, 
untiring  perseverance,  and  painful 
self-sacrificing  labours,  which  he 
devoted  day  and  night,  not  to  his 
own  interests,  but  to  theirs,  soon, 
however,  drew  great  numbers  to  him 
by  a  kind  of  magnetic  attraction;  and 
so  greatly  was  he  beloved  at  last, 
that  he  used  to  say,  '*  These  people 
love  me  too  much,  surely  they  do  not 
understand  me.'*  It  is  singular  that 
Neff,  though  he  inspired  so  much 
enthusiasm,  felt  very  little  himself; 
he  was  never  elated,  a  strong  will 
made  him  triumph,  and  strong  con* 
victlons  kept  him  incessantly  active ; 
but  this  will,  as  his  whole  life  proves, 
had  not  even  a  mixture  of  personal 
motives  to  stimulate  it,  and  these 
convictions  brought  with  them  little 
of  personal  joy.  He  used  to  say, 
**  I  show  others  the  streams,  but  I 
have  no  refreshment  from  them  my^ 
self;"  and  when  one  complained  to 
him  of  a  similar  state  of  mind  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  slackened  exertion,  he  said, 
**  The  way  for  a  man  perishing  in 
the  snow  to  warm  and  rescue  him- 
self is  not  idly  to  complain,  which 
will  only  bring  his  calamity  to  a  fatal 
crisis,  but  to  hasten  to  the  succour  of 
his  companions  in  a  like  condition.*' 
So  arid  and  black  was  his  internal 
experience  at  times,  that  he  declared 
often  to  his  intimate  friends  that  he 
thought  himself  so  worthless  an  in- 
strument that, "  when  God  had  done 
with  him,  he  would  break  him  to 
pieces."  The  providential  and  mer- 
ciful design  of  such  painful  thoughts, 
which  the  holiest  men  have  ever  been 
subject  to,  is  evident.  St  Paul  had 
his  ihorn  in  the  flesh,  and  he  has  told 
us  w/ij/.  It  is  only  in  death  that  such 
characters  are  sensible  of  their  great 
triumph,  as  was  Neff.  He  died  of 
hunger,  in  its  acutest  tortures^  not 
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being  able  to  receive  any  sustenance 
from  the  diseased  state  of  his  stom- 
ach, but  his  mind  was  ascendant  over 
his  bodily  sufferings,  and  his  last 
written  and  spoken  words  were,  "  I 
(ucend  to  my  Father  in  perfect  peace  ; 
Victory,  victory,  victory  !  "  This  re- 
markable man,  though  he  did  so 
much  for  Mens,  found  always  a  party 
there  so  strongly  opposed  to  his 
views,  that  he  felt  it  necessary  at  last 
to  quit  the  spot  and  repair  to  the 
high  Alps.  His  sojourn  at  Mens  was 
not  long,  yet,  brief  as  it  was,  it  suffi- 
ced to  strike  out  a  work  and  commu- 
nicate an  impulse  which  bas  made 
its  church  the  most  zealous, perhaps, 
and  the  most  effective  certainly  of 
any  in  France.  This  church  be- 
longs to  the  national  establishment, 
and  affords  an  example  of  the  im- 
mense advantage  which  a  state  wor- 
ship, when  truly  fulfilling  its  design, 
has  over  detached  or  sectarian  con- 
gregations. The  appearance  of  order, 
regularity,  decency,  and  respecta- 
bility which  it  exhibits,  contrasts 
pleasingly,  yet  painfully,  with  the 
exterior  meanness  and  distressing 
shifts  and  anxieties  which  all  the 
churches  I  had  previously  visited 
labour  under.  Nothing  brought 
this  contrast  more  strongly  out  than 
the  temple  in  which  the  public  ser- 
vices are  performed.  It  is  an  ample 
building,  conveniently  fitted  up, 
and  was  formerly  a  chateau  of  the 
famous  Lesdesguieres.  To  sit  with- 
in its  walls  in  uie  hours  of  Sabbath 
worship  was  a  luxury  to  me  after 
having  been  accustomed,  during  my 
tour,  to  the  scarcely  decent  rooms  in 
obscure  corners  in  which  I  found 
gospel  ministers  and  their  flocks 
obliged  to  take  refuge.  Protestant- 
ism, indeed,  at  Mens  has  its  genuine 
respectable  aspect.  It  is  neither  re- 
presented by  a  dead  form  nor  by  a 
seemingly  disgraced  and  outcast 
sect,    if  it   existed  elsewhere,  in 

J  places  less  remote  and  more  popu- 
ous,as  it  does  here,  it  would  soon 
tell  upon  the  nation.  The  Protestant 
inhabitants  of  the  town  amount  in 
number  to  about  twelve  hundred. 
Of  these  three  hundred  are  profes- 
sors of  evangelical  principles,  and 
are  distinguisned  by  the  scrupulous 
strictness  of  their  conduct.  The 
half  of  these  at  least,  I  should  think, 
are  persons  whose  piety  is  far  deep- 
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er  than  any  external  demeanour  can 
Bbov7  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
should  not  include  in  this  calcula- 
tion many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  hamlets.  All  that  I  can 
positively  say,  is,  that  by  a  great 
proportion  of  the  small  community^ 
greater  perhaps  than  I  have  men- 
tioned, religion  is  considered  the 
freat  and  important  business  of  life. 
Fever  have  I  entered  any  place 
where  it  seemed  to  be  so  paramount. 
Almost  every  spot,  however  obscure, 
has  something  peculiar  to  distin- 
guish it;  either  its  site,  or  its  com- 
merce,  or  its  manufactories,  or  its 
historical  renown.  Mens  has  none  of 
these,  but  it  has  an  attraction  above 
them  all:  its  staple  commodity  is 
the  gospel.  Besides  the  regular 
church  services,  there  are  held  in 
the  town  three  religious  meetings 
on  week-day  evenings,  at  which  one 
or  other  of  its  two  pastors,  and  gene- 
rally both,  are  present,  and  preside 
by  turns.  These  meetiugs  are  held 
sometimes  at  one  house  and  some- 
times at  another,  and  are  always  fully 
attended.  The  pastor  opeos  them  by 
reading  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  after 
a  hymn  and  a  short  prayer,  which 
is  followed  by  a  familiar  exhortation 
to  the  company.  All  then  are  at 
liberty  to  make  any  remarks  that  may 
suggest  themselves,  and  a  conversa- 
tion, which  is  always  grave,  simple, 
and  instructive,  ensues.  This  lasts 
for  about  an  hour,  when  one  of  the 
society  is  invited  to  pray,  and,  after 
the  prayer,  all  return  home.  On 
Sunday  there  are  also  three  meet- 
ings between  the  regular  services  of 
the  temple,  two  for  women  and  one 
for  men,  so  that  on  this  day  one  ex- 
periences, without  any  interval  of 
worldly  thoughts,  nothing  but  the 
delicious  mellow  emotions  of  deep 
piety.  It  may  be  thought  perhaps 
that  these  meetings,  with  the  con- 
stant entertainment  and  excitement 
of  ardent  feelings,  however  pure  in 
their  source,  may  be  calculated  to 
overheat  the  temperament  and  de- 
generate into  excess.  And  there 
would  be  this  danger  certainly  if  the 
pastors  were  not  men  of  great  so- 
briety of  mind.  To  give  an  instance 
of  this,  I  have  only  to  mention  that 
I  was  myself  promptly  silenced 
when  attempting  to  relate  (it  was  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  an  aMembly,  though 


I  had  no  doubt  individually  of  its 
temperate  character)  the  history  of 
Colonel  Gardiner's  conversion.  Such 
histories,  the  pastor  told  me,  he  al- 
ways avoided  and  discountenanced 
as  tending  to  produce  superstition. 
Hard  labour  too,  and  an  unremitting 
inculcation  of  duties,  counteract  the 
evil  effects  which  might  arise  out  of 
a  fervour  so  frequently  alimented. 
Thus  accompanied,  warmth  of  feel- 
ing cannot  be  too  diligently  fostered, 
for  it  is  only  on  a  warm  substance 
that  the  seal  of  the  gospel  can  affix 
its  ineffaceable  impression.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  frequent  coming  to- 
gether of  the  members  of  the  church, 
there  is  a  house,  maintained  at  the 
common  expense,  for  the  reception 
and  entertainment  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  hamlets.  These 
j[>erBon8,  though  generally  suffering 
no  want,  have  scarcely  ever  money 
to  spend,  their  means  consisting  in 
the  productions  of  their  little  farms, 
not  in  coin.  If,  therefore,  there 
were  no  place  in  which  they  could 
be  received  without  incurring  ex- 
pense they  would  be  completely 
excluded  from  the  services  and 
meetings  I  have  spoken  of.  The 
multitude  of  villages  under  the  care 
of  the  two  pastors  Is  very  great,  pro- 
bably one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  these 
are  scattered  about  at  great  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  They  are 
little  hives  of  life  whidi  one  stum- 
bles on  among  the  hills,  sometimes 
perched  upon  elevations  and  some- 
times hidden  in  sheltered  nooks, 
looking  always  so  picturesque,  and 
respiring  such  profound  tranquillity, 
that  one  cannot  behold  them  with- 
out indulging  in  Arcadian  fancies. 
Of  course  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
two  pastors  to  give  a  sufficient  at- 
tention to  all  these  hamlets,  but  they 
informed  me  that  in  eighty  of  them 
they  had  established,  in  the  winter 
season,  schools,  and  have  removed 
the  complete  ignorance  of  the  gospel 
which  formerly  prevailed  in  them. 
One  of  the  {pastors  goes  every  Sun- 
day to  one  of  the  hamlets,  always  at 
a  great  distance,  to  preach,  whilst 
the  other  remains  to  officiate  at 
Mens.  Many  of  ^  those  which  are 
near  constitute  little  churches  in 
themselves— I  mean  that  they  hold 
religious  assemblies  always  on  a 
Sunday,  and  frequently  on  a  week 
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day.  It  Ib  no  uncominon  thing  for 
the  villaeerSy  after  having  attended 
the  temple  service  and  other  meet- 
ings at  Mens,  to  return  home  to  their 
retreats  In  the  hills  and  conclude  the 
evening  bf  a  village  reunion  in  their 
own  houses.  One  may  meet  groups 
on  a  Sunday  evening  traversing  the 
mountain  paths,  and  chanting  toge- 
ther sacred  hymns.  Such  a  spec- 
tacle gives  almost  to  winter  a  Bum< 
mer  smile.  Spots,  in  which  a  few 
years  ago  the  Sundays  were  devoted 
to  rustic  revelling  and  dninlcenness. 
are  now  consecrated  by  the  voice  of 
prayer  and  the  song  of  praise.  I 
visited  two  of  these  spots  on  a  week 
day  with  one  of  the  pastors,  on 
which  occasion  we  held  two  ex^ 
tempote  meetings.  These  meetings, 
took  place  In  a  cowhouse  t  Though 
not  compelled  to  do  so  by  poverty, 
the  villagers  always  live,  during  the 
winter  season, under  the  same  shelter 
as  their  cows,  sheep,  and  goats,  pre- 
ferring the  warm  atmosphere  pro- 
duced by  this  quadruped  society  to 
the  heat  of  a  fare  under  their  own 
roofs.  I  cannot  say  that  I  found  any 
thing  disgustingly  unclean  in  this, 
but  whatever  displeasing  impression 
it  might  have  made  on  me  was  more 
than  effaced  by  the  reflection  that  peo- 
ple so  utterlv  uncivilized,  had  their 
nearts  brought  under  a  choicer  influ- 
ence than  aqy  civilisation  can  impart, 
an  influence  which  no  refinement  can 
dispense  with,  and  no  rusticity,  how- 
ever gross,  can  hinder  from  opera- 
ting. One  of  the  effects  of  this  in- 
fluence is,  that  dancing  throughout 
Mens  and  all  its  neighbourhood  has 
ceased.  Far  be  It  Irom  me  to  stig- 
matize this  healthPul  and  delightful 
cxt^rcise  as  in  itself  vicious.  One 
who  refuses  to  be  charmed  at  the 
display  of  grace,  beauty,  and  enjoy- 
ment which  it  is  calculated  to  afford, 
must  appear  like  a  base  compound 
of  a  muuk  and  a  Goth.  The  dance 
Is  the  munt  ancient,  universal,  and 
seemingly  innocent  pleasure  that 
sparkles  on  the  top  of  the  cup  of 
life,  whether  savage  or  civilized, 
rustic  or  refined.  To  be  young,  to 
feel  the  joy  of  existence,  and  to 
dance,  seem  almost  synonymous 
terms.  But  the  danger  of  this  plea- 
sure is,  that  it  more  completely  un- 
ballasts the  mind  than  anv  i^er, 
and  spreads  at  the  same  time  n  f^U 


tail  to  all  tingling  and  thrilling 
vanities.  Taking  an  epicurean  view 
of  life,  which  consists  in  deeming  it 
most  virtuous  to  extract,  as  it  were, 
its  otto  of  roses  from  existence,  and 
reject  as  much  as  possible  the  rest, 
it  may  be  considered  almost  a  reli- 

fious  rite,  yet  I  cannot  find  it  in  my 
eart  to  condemn  it  As  a  popular 
recreation  it  would  be  morose  to 
do  BO.  Only  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  are  individuals,  and  even 

Eecullar  aocieties,  to  whom  it  would 
e  injurious.  There  is  a  deep  inte- 
rior peace  of  mind  built  up  of  a  re- 
flective and  contemplative  habit  of 
thought  which  every  highly  wrought 
excitement,  except  in  singularly 
happy  temperaments,  threatens  to 
unseat.  It  is  only  natural,  there- 
fore, that  those  who  aspire  to  main- 
tain this  state  of  feeling  should  shun 
an  amusement  which  has  for  its  ex- 
press object  to  volatilize  and  dissi- 
pate all  serious  dispositions.  I  have 
made  these  remarks  because  I  have 
observed  that  nothing  gives  generally 
offence,  or  checks  sympathy  towards 
a  very  devoted  description  of  Chris- 
tians, Bo  much  as  this  abstinence 
from  dancing.  So  far  has  this  been 
carried  at  Mens,  that,  of  the  three 
annual  balls  which  formerly  took 
place  in  the  town,  not  one  can  at 
present  be  got  up.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  po- 
pulation are  determined  not  to  be 
outdone  by  the  Protestants  in  piety. 
The  leading  members  of  the  Roman 
church  have,  therefore,  also  set  their 
face  against  popular/eVe«  and  amuse- 
ments. There  is  no  doubt  a  good 
deal  of  piqued  Pharlseeism  In  this, 
but  the  effect,  upon  the  whole,  is 
good,  for  in  order  to  be  consistent 
with  the  high  pretensions  set  forth, 
the  inhabitants  have  no  indulgence 
for  any  sort  of  excess  or  debauchery, 
and  I  never  knew  any  place  where 
intemperance  of  every  kind  Is  so 
much  discountenanced,  or  conBider- 
ed  so  disgraceful.  Emulation  be- 
tween the  two  churches  has  pro- 
duced this  result.  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  seen  this  emula- 
tion carried  further,  and  to  have 
learnt  that  the  Catholic  vied  with  the 
ProteBtant  clergy  in  educational 
efFortB.  But  I  was  informed  that  the 
priesthood  here  were  hoatilelr 
apathetic  to  InBtmetlon,  m  I  bad 
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found  ihen  eT«rf  where  else.  Till 
the  time  of  NeiF,  indeed,  education 
at  If  ens  was  utterly  negleeted^  and 
ft  was  some  time  before  the  simple 
rustics  of  the  country  could  be  per- 
suaded that  they  would  derive  any 
benefit  from  an  ability  to  read  and 
write.  Actually  there  are  in  the 
Httle  town  three  schools  for  the 
Protestants — one  communal  school 
established  by  the  government,  and 
two  gratuitous  schools  instituted  by 
the  frastors.  One  of  these  latter  is 
of  so  Important  a  description  that  I 
must  dwell  on  it  at  some  length. 
It  is  a  norma),  or  model  school,  In- 
tended to  form  schoolmasters  to  be 
afterwards  sent  to,  and  settled  in 
the  numerous  villages  and  hamlets 
throughout  the  surrounding  depart- 
ments. No  school  of  this  kind  has 
ever  before  existed  in  these  parts. 
The  most  excellent  pastor  of  Mens, 
Monsieur  Andre  Blanc,  one  of  the 
first  disciples  of  Neff,  and  animated 
with  all  the  zeal  and  energetic  phi- 
lanthropy of  that  apostolic  man,  was 
the  first  who,  with  his  coadjutor,  fore- 
saw the  immense  advantage  of  such 
an  establishment,  and,  undeterred  by 
the  diflSculties  of  the  enterprtze,  got 
together  funds  temporarily  sufficient 
to  set  one  on  foot.  Previously,  these 
two  zealous  men  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  Instruct  schoolmasters 
Ibemselves^  or  pay  out  of  their  own 
scanty  salaries  tor  their  Instruction, 
and  then  place  them  In  such  villages 
as  eould  be  induced  to  profit  by 
them.  This  suggested  the  necessity 
of  a  normal  school.  The  great  diffi- 
culty which  the  cause  of  education 
meets  with  in  France,  is  the  want  of 
persons  fit  to; teach.  If  the  ordinance 
of  the  Government,  by  which  It  Is 

grovided  that  every  commune  shall 
ave  a  school,  met  with  no  other  im- 
pediment In  lis  execution  (and  It 
docs  meet  with  many),  this  one 
alcme  would  be  sufficient  to  render 
it  oi  no  effect.  A  seminary  for 
schoolmasters  roust  therefore  be, 
especially  in  remote  spots,  a  very 

Seat  desideratum ;  and  this  the  mo- 
I  estabUshsBent  at  Mens  proposes 
ta  furnish  to  a  wide  district.  The 
kind  of  Instniction  to  be  there  Im- 
parled la  also  exactly  what  Is  wast- 
ed. RiMilcc  require  but  IMe  of 
loaniiBf  or  aeience.  Tha  great  qu«- 
liicatloM  for  tM^fof  theaa  Is  the 


possession  of  sound  religious  know- 
ledge, and  this,  in  the  school  of  Mens, 
Is  made  of  paramount  importance. 
Schoolmasters  sent  from  thence 
would  also,  in  many  cases,  have  a 
double  task  to  fulfil ;  they  would  be 
pastors  as  well  as  teachers.  Ministers 
of  the  Protestant  Church  In  France 
are  far  too  few  in  number  to  attend  to 
the  whole  Protestant  population.  Of 
the  hundred  and  fifty  villages  under 
the  care  of  the  pastors  at  Mens, 
hardly  more  than  the  one  half  can 
be  benefited  by  their  ministry,  and 
those  can  only  be  visited  at  distant 
Intervals  of  time.  One  may  easily 
conceive,  therefore,  the  incalculable 
value  of  an  institution  which  pro- 
poses to  furnish  large  tracts  of  coun- 
try with  masters  thoroughly  pos- 
sessed of  Christian  principles,  and 
zealous  for  their  dissemination.  Con- 
sidering the  anxiety  which  the 
French  Government  at  present 
either  feigns  or  feels  for  the  general 
education  of  the  people,  one  would 
think  it  would  have  seized  at  once 
upon  the  enterprise  of  the  Mens 
pastor,  and  taken  it  under  its  own 
wings,  for  the  project  is  worthy 
of  state  protection  and  support ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  has  re- 
ceived neither.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  Inconsiderable  Govern- 
ment donation,  the  normal  school  of 
Mens  baa  been  precariously  and 
meanly  maintained  by  the  almost 
extorted  contributions  of  those  who 
hardly  appreciate  Its  design.  The 
pastor  assured  me  that  this  school 
alone  gives  him  more  trouble  and 
more  uneasiness  tbsn  all  the  other 
labours  of  his  ministry  put  together. 
Whilst  unwilliog  to  abandon  so  pro^ 
roisiog  a  speculation,  he  is  harassed 
dally  to  procure  funds  for  its  conii- 
nuance,  which  he  has  been  able  to 
do  hitherto,  in  a  manner  miserably 
insufficient,  by  a  system  of  begging, 
as  it  were,  from  door  to  door.  What 
makes  him  feel  particularly  sore  at 
the  inadequacy  of  his  resources.  Is 
the  fact,  u»at  he  has  received  lately 
from  the  departments  of  the  Isere, 
the  Drome,  and  the  Ardeche  twenty 
demands  for  roaaters  more  than  he 
baa  been  able  to  grant.  He  beHevea, 
however,  that,  should  his  school 
orereonio  all  difilcultiea  and  sue- 
ceedy  k  would  then  be  endowed  by 
Ito  state  wkh  ftisda  far  Hofuturo 
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maiatenazice.  At  present,  though 
beloogiofl;  to  a  national  church  of 
France,  it  is  obliged  to  appeal,  in 
every  direction,  to  Christian  philan- 
thropy and  liberality  for  its  support. 

There  is  still  much,  and  of  deep 
Interest,  that  I  mieht  add  of  Mens, 
but  if  I  did,  I  should  render  this  pa- 
per too  long.  I  will  therefore  con- 
clude this  part  of  my  subject  by  re- 
lating a  singular,  and  rather  comic 
fact,  which  lately  happened  there. 
An  Englishman  of  distinction  having 
heard  of  the  fame  of  its  church,  de- 
termined^to  visit  the  8pothimself,and 
ascertain  whether  all  that  had  been 
told  him  was  true.  From  Geneva  he 
traversed  the  country  in  his  carriage, 
and  having  got  through  the  difficult 
mountain  roads,  and  alighted  at  the 
little  auberge,  which  is  the  best  inn 
of  the  place,  he  asked  for  Monsieur 
Blanc.  A  house  was  pointed  out  to 
him  where  a  gentleman  so  called 
resided.  He  entered,  introduced 
himself,  and  began  forthwith  to  speak 
of  Neff. 

*<  Neff  I  Neff  I  "  said  his  host,  re- 
collecting himself;  ''ay,  ay,  I  did 
formerly  know  a  man  of  that  name." 

And  then  he  related  many  anec- 
dotes of  the  person  so  suddenly 
brought  to  his  memory,  very  much 
calculated  to  produce  hilarity  at  a 
mess-table,  but  not  much  to  the  ho- 
nour and  glory  of  an  apostle.  Having 
regaled  the  noble  foreigner,  who  sat 
mute  with  astonishment  at  these 
stories.  Monsieur  Blanc  called  for  a 
pipe,  and  invited  his  visitor  to  take 
another,  and  join  him  in  tipetit  verre 
at  a  coffi.  His  lordship,  or  count- 
ship,  was  so  terribly  and  justly 
shocked  at  this,  and  so  thoroughly 
convinced  that  he  had  been  imposed 
upon  by  tales  which  had  not  the  sha- 
dow of  a  foundation,  that  he  imme- 
diately ordered  his  carriage  and  re- 
turned to  Geneva,  without  making 
any  further  enquiries.  I  need  hardly 
tell  my  readers  that  the  Monsieur 
Blanc  to  whom  he  had  introduced 
himself,  was  not  the  pastor,  but  a 
vieux  militaire^  bearing  the  same 
name.  When  I  heard  the  anecdote, 
the  story  of  Sheridan  giving  himself 
out,  when  found  drunk  in  the  streets, 
for  Mr  Wilberforce,  was  brought  to 
my  mind.  I  should  not  have  thought 
it,  however,  worth  mentloninff^  if 
the  comic  ad?enture  had  not  oeen 


circulated  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Monsieur  Blanc  the  pastor.  His  first 
knowledge  of  its  having  occurred 
came  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  enqui- 
ring, from  a  third  person,  if  he,  (the 
pastor)  were  not  subject  to  fits  of 
absence  and  light-headedness  ?  The 
ludicrous  mistake  having  in  this 
manner  had  the  serious  consequence 
of  wounding  the  feelings  of  one  of 
the  most  excellent  and  amiable  men 
that  ever  did  honour  to  a  Christian 
ministnr,  and  of  injuring  him,  at 
least  for  a  season,  in  quarters  in 
which  he  desires  to  be  esteemed,  I 
think  it  only  right  to  state  the  mat- 
ter as  it  really  happened. 

From  Mens  I  passed  into  the  de« 
partment  of  the  Drome :  I  was  four 
days  traversing  the  mountains  on 
foot  with  a  guide.  Through  these 
tracts  the  footpath  is  sometimes  only 
to  be  discovered  by  an  experienced 
eye.  It  was  a  dull  and  heavy  course 
I  was  making.  The  landscape  all 
around  me  was  "  barren  and  bare, 
unsightly,  unadorned."  The  hills  In 
this  country  cluster  so  close  upon 
each  other,  that  those  beautiful  open- 
ings and  enchanting  valleys  that 
mountains  generally  enclose  within 
their  embraces  are  very  rare.  Na^ 
ked  and  rocky  heights,  unconscious 
of  all  verdure,  and,  when  I  saw  them, 
covered  with  snow,  prevent  tbe  eye 
from  ranging  beyond  the  melancholy 
barrier  tney  throw  up  before  the 
horizon.  Cataracts  tumbling  from 
their  sides,  or  congealed  midway  in 
their  descent,  and  the  monotonous 
raving  of  frequent  currents  of  water 
over  their  stony  channels,  gave  a 
character  of  desolation  to  the  scene 
which  was  utterly  disheartening.  I 
had  seen  before,  in  an  earlier  part  of 
my  tour,  the  snow  clouds  wavering 
in  billowy  undulations  over  a  wide 
expanse  of  hills,  and  the  mist^  the 
dimness,  the  smoking  vapour  that 
sailed  wildly  and  murkily  through 
the  air,  imparted,  from  the  very  ex- 
tent of  the  view,  a  Btrange  and  de- 
delightful  excitement.  The  next 
day  perhaps  I  witnessed  the  sun 
breaking  through  curtains  of  dense 
fog,  and  revealing  suddenly  thrones 
which  stretch  into  the  sky,  whose 
summits  gleamed  like  huge  crests 
of  diamond  and  alabaster.  At 
such  moments.  I  have  repeated 
thai  line  of  Ovid,  '<   O9  homiid 
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nibUme  dtdiU  caiktmqut  tueri,  jusm 
gU^**  and  thought  I  understood  it 
hetter  than  I  ever  did  before.    But 
the  journey  I  was  now  upon  offered 
none  of  these  optical  recreations. 
External  nature  fell  as  a  weary 
weight  upon  my  eye;  yet  in  the 
rery  centre  of  scenes  so  forbidding 
and  so  joyless  there  is  a  villaae 
perched  upon  a  hill,  and  surround- 
ed by  others,  all  particularly  fertile 
in  stones,  but  in  nothing;  else,  which 
it  was  my  special  object  to  visit. 
This  village  is  called  Aucelon.  There 
are  in  it  3boa%  one  hundred  houses, 
and  perhaps  three  hundred  inhabi- 
tants.   It  is  not  only  distant  from 
every  high  road,  but  from  every 
road  made  for  wheel  carriages.    A 
place  more  secluded,  or  of  a  more 
nselanchoiy  aspect,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive.   The  whole  population^ 
with  a  very  scanty  exception,  is  Pro- 
testant.   But  though  they  pretend 
to  be  genuine  Vaudois,  and  never 
to  have  received  or  needed  the  Re- 
formation, it  is  certain  that  their 
doctrine,  however  uncorrupted,was, 
till  two  or  three  years  ago,  a  dor- 
mant one.    Drinliing  to  excess,  and 
even  gambling,  made  as  much  havoc 
in  the  midst  of  them,  in  their  strong- 
bold  among  the  hills,  as  it  would  have 
done  in  populous  cities.    They  had 
not  for  years  been  visited  by  their 
pastor,  a  decrepid  old  man,  resi- 
ding four  leagues  distant  from  their 
village,  and  a  perfect  oblivion  of  re- 
ligion would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence had  there  not  been  an  old 
Boldier,  who  had  served  in  all  Napo- 
leon's wars,  among  them.    It  is  sin- 
gular that  this  veteran  had  got  the 
habit*  6ven  during  his  campaigns,  of 
reading  Uie  Bible.    When  his  term 
of  service  had  expired  he  returned 
to  his  native  village.  Here  he  thought 
he  should  meet  with  that  sympathy 
in  his  Christian  feelings  which  his 
military  comrades  had  refused  him. 
But  he  was  mistalcen.    The  Bible- 
man  was  the  mock  of  the  villagers. 
Nevertheless,  being  somewhat  more 
instructed  than  they  were,  and  hav- 
ing seen  so  much  of  the  world  and 
experienced  so  many  moving  adven- 
tures, his  opinions  had  a  certain 
importance  and  weighty  and  made 
some  impression.     At  about   this 
time  a  preacher,  employed,  I  believe, 
by  the  Continental  Society,  visited 
the  place.    He  preached  in  a  field, 


there  being  no  convenient  bouse  in 
the  villsge  to  hold  an  assembly  in. 
His  first  sermon  had  the  effect  of 
sending  thirty  persons  home,  totally 
changed  in  their  sentiments ;  this 
number   increased   rapidly.      The 
electric  shoclc  of  conviction  com- 
municated itself  from  one  conscience 
to  another,  and  at  present  I  should 
say  that  all  the  inhabitants,  making 
a  slight  exception,  and  allowing  for 
varying  degrees   of  devotion,   find 
thehr  greatest  happiness  in  reading 
the  Bible,  and  assembling  together 
for  the  purpose  of  heariog  it  read 
and  of  prayer.    This  may  at  least 
be  safely  said  of  the  majority.  These 
villagers   are  happy  in    having   a 
mayor,  one  of  themselves,  equally 
simple  and  rustic  as   the   lowest 
amonff  them,  who  is  a  man  extremely 
intelligent.    He  Is  at  the  same  time 
their  pastor  and  their  schoolmaster. 
I  was  suprised  to  find  him  in  pos- 
session  of  books  which  I  should 
have    thought    could   never   have 
found  their   way  into    his  hands. 
The  best  relieious  works  and  re« 
ligious  joumaJs  are  sent  him  from 
Paris  at  his  own  expense,  for  he 
is  considerably  the  richest  indivi- 
dual in  the  little  community;  and 
the  school   under  his   superinten- 
dence is  admirably  well  conducted. 
There   being   no  house  of  public 
entertainment  in  the  place,  a  stran- 
ger who  may  visit  it  betakes  himself 
to  the  mayor's  house,  where  he  is 
received  with  patriarchal  simplicity 
and  hospitality,  and  cannot  fidl  to 
be  highly  gratified  with  the  sensible 
conversation  of  his  entertainer.    In 
his  house  assembles  the  whole  con- 
gregation ;  that  is,  the  whole  village, 
every  Sunday,  and  on  one  week-day 
afternoon.    My  visit  having  fallen 
towards  the  time  of  Christmas,  I 
found  it  was  the  habit  to  hold  a 
meeting  during  that  season  every 
evening.    The  one  at  which  I  was 
present    was    over*  crowded,    and 
never  did  I  in  my  life  experience 
such    a    genuine    superabounding 
gratification  as  1  did  in  seeing  so 
many  persons,  lately,  in  every  moral 
sense,  as  incult,  waste,  and  repelling 
as  the  country  they  inhabit,  at  pre- 
sent, in  the  signification  of  inspired 
writ^  affording  a  striking  example 
of  the  wilderness  rejoicing  and  blos- 
soming as  the  rose. 
I  have  now  taken  my  readers  over 
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the  niMt  remtrkabla  plaeea  I  havt 
vklted.  Frem  whst  I  have  Men  fin 
them  they  majr  judge  of  the  sfmiier 
revivals  in  religion  which  are  taking 
place,  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  in 
twenty*five  other  loealitieB  I  have 
myself  counted  in  the  departments 
of  the  Uere,  the  Drome,  and  the 
Ardeche.  Theee  form  an  archipe- 
lago of  spote,  within  a  very  limited 
circuit,  from  which  great  encourage- 
ment to  gospel  labourers  may  be 
derived.  With  the  exception  of  the 
exertions  of  one  or  two  national 
churches,  all  that  has  been  done, 
t. «.,  in  the  track  I  have  been  follow- 
ing, has  been  done  chiefly  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Continental 
Society.  And  even  in  the  national 
churches  the  first  impulse  came 
from  that  quarter,  for  Ne£F  was  in* 
Tested  with  a  clerical  character,  and 
supported  in  his  labours,  I  believe, 
by  its  means.  This  society  has  at 
present  in  its  employ  several  agents, 
amoog  whom  there  is  a  very  able 
and  zealous  preacher,  in  the  depart- 
ments above  meDtioned.  To  their 
effurts  the  awakeniog  that  has  taken 
place  is  mainly  attributable. 

In  concluding  this  pspcr  I  must 
recur  again  to  the  general  character 
of  French  Protestantism.  The  great 
importance  of  well  understanding 
this  will,  I  hope,  be  my  sufficient 
excuse,  if  I  should  seem  to  repeat 
myself.  The  character  which  the 
Reformed  Church  has  acquired  in 
France  is  altogether  peculiar ;  pecu- 
liar, not  from  its  rejection  of  Evan* 
gelical  doctrines,  but  from  its  indif- 
ference to  all  doctrines.  Christianw 
ity  must  appear  to  the  great  ma>» 
jority  of  French  Protestants  to  have 
in  it  nothing  positlTe  or  defined  at 
all.  A  certain  laxness  of  opinion, 
and  a  considerable  abatement  of 
fervour  may  characterise,  perhaps, 
all  long  established  churches.  With 
us,  for  instance,  the  early  enthuaiatMn 
and  zeal  of  the  Reformation  has  sub- 
sided into  a  concentrated  feeling  of 
reapeet  and  reverence  for  the  Chris* 
tianreligion,  which,  even  where  there 
is  nothing  mere,  has  a  powerful  and 
beneficent  influenee.  But  this  state 
of  feeling  does  not  describe  the  re- 
formed population  of  France.  Their 
sevtimenta  are  much  more  negative. 
As  the  effeot  of  their  long  proaorip* 
tion,  ther  have  bfeught  their  vaga» 
head  hM%  of  ntiiMtty  aMOi^^  all 


opinions  Into  their  religious  wor- 
sfcipb  Thia  gives  to  it  an  appearance 
singularly  revolting.  There  la  in  it 
neither  conviction  nor  that  venera- 
ting and  hallowing  attachment  to  a 
creed  which  is  its  best  substitute. 
On  entering  a  French  temple  one 
experiences  the  same  sensation  as 
on  entering  a  Jewish  synagogue. 
Its  services  appear  like  a  wretched 
effort,  not  to  serve,  hot  to  keep  up 
the  memory  of  an  abolished  religion. 
They  would  Indeed  resemble  a  fu- 
neral requiem  over  defunct  Pro- 
testantism, If  they  had  the  solemnity 
and  decency  of  so  touching  a  cere- 
mony. The  only  symptom  of  re- 
ligious feeling  I  have  seen  among 
the  old  French  Protestants  is  one 
which,  taken  by  itself,  shows  that 
superstition,  or  an  inclination  to 
trust  in  external  rites,  is  the  last 
relic  of  devotional  sentiment  that 
remains  among  them.  They  have  a 
most  indecent  eagerness  to  receive 
the  aacrament.  Droves  of  persons 
utterly  ignorant  and  careless  of  re- 
ligion crowd  to  this  ceremony. 
Many  pastors,  shocked  by  such  a 

Erofanation  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
ave   refused    to  administer  it  to 
such  Individuals  I    and  the  conse- 

?[uence  has  been  that  these  faith* 
ul  and  conccientious  men  have 
been  invariably  ejected  from  their 
ministry  by  the  consistories.  I  must 
repeat  here  again  that  the  first  step 
towards  rendering  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France  effective  Is  the 
total  eradication  of  this  consletorial 
power.  So  great  is  the  tyranny  it 
exercises  over  pastors,  that  they  are 
deprived  of  the  exercise  of  their 
own  judgment  and  free  will.  1  was 
told  by  a  pastor  at  La  Vouttf  near 
Valence,  that  the  consistory  eri|h 
pled  his  jtxertloBS  In  every  way  ; 
not  only  hsd  they  set  their  face 
againut  every  religious  assembly, 
though  held  In  the  temple,  except 
of  a  Sunday,  but  they  regarded  him 
with  an  evil  eye,  because,  even  wiUi- 
in  the  limits  prescribed  by  them- 
selves, he  made  appeals,  they  de- 
clared, from  the  pulpit  which  6e«H 
bied  the  consciences  of  the  people. 
It  would  not  be  so  bad,  however.  If 
the  various  consistwies  |wtod  tch 
gether,  and  had  some  common 
centre  for  reference  and  appeal. 
For  the*  the7  would  redproeally 
eheek  each  otiMr,  aad  ike  fear 
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of  publicity  would  be  ever  be- 
fore their  eyes.  But  as  it  is,  they 
exercise  a  petty  local  authority,  bit- 
terly narrovir  and  arbitrary.  The 
government  alvrays  sides  with  then, 
and  neither  the  public  nor  the 
dntfcliea  la  general  know  any  thiaff 
of  their  proceedings.  The  pastor  I 
have  just  alluded  to  told  me  that  he 
wished  much  to  be  present  at  the  an* 
niversaries  of  the  religious  aocieties 
at  Geneva  and  at  Paris,  but  that  he 
was  quite  sure,  if  this  motive  for 
abseniing  himself  from  his  parish 
should  be  suspected  by  the  oonsis- 
tory,  they  would  refuse  hira  (which 
they  have  the  power  to  do)  leave  of 
absence,  in  the  fear  that  he  might 
become  infected  with  a  seal  for  the 
gospel,  which  of  all  things  they  most 
dread.  Under  any  other  pretext  he 
aaid  he  ceuld  obtain  leave  as  often 
as  he  liked.  This  shows  very  stri- 
kingly the  miserable  state  of  inani- 
tion into  which  Protestantism  In 
France  has  fallen.  I  am  happy  to 
say,  however,  there  are  some  signs  of 
its  beginning  to  recover  its  genuine 
character.  I  was  told  by  an  old 
pastor,  that  fifteen  years  agq  he 
eould  not  count  six  ministers  of  the 
established  worship  who  preached 
the  gospel.  He  thinks  that  at  pre- 
sent, out  of  the  six  hundred  beloog- 
Ing  to  the  national  tern  pie,  there  may 
be  two  hundred  who,  with  more  or 
less  e£Fect  and  sincerity,  uphold 
Christian  prinoiples.  At  the  former 
epoch,  he  assured  me  that  the  preaeh* 
ing  of  Soerates  instead  of  Christ  was 
almost  universal.    Actually,  in  the 

Sreat  majority  of  pulpits,  an  Insipid 
ilution  of  the  truisms  of  motal  phi- 
losophy take  the  place  of  Ohrle- 
tianlty.  Still  a  progrees  has  beoB 
made,  and  Is  making,  li  must  spread, 
however,  much  wider  before  the 
French  Reformed  Church  can  be 
other  than  a  very  melancholy  and 
disheartening  object  of  eontempla.* 
tion.    It  has  not  yet  risen  above  th^ 


double  degradation  of  its  late  igno- 
minious proscription  and  permissive 
re- establishment  It  has  no  con- 
sciousness of  being  a  power  in  the 
stale.  Every  other  body  of  men, 
representing  dlBtinct  ductrines,  opi- 
nions, or  interests,  is  a  power ;  but 
Protestantism,  nationally  considered, 
is  lumber.  This  is  the  more  deeply 
to  be  deplored,  as  the  mind  of 
France,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  is 
'  undergoing  a  proceas  of  transforma- 
tion. Unoertain  on  all  moral  sub« 
jects,  it  is  yet  not  sceptical.  A  glut  of 
infidelity  has  produced  a  reaction  of 
feeling  towards  religioa,  which  Po- 
pery cannot  respond  t0.  There  is 
therefore  a  fluttering,  an  idle  flap* 
ping  of  speculative  atr,  whilst— pre- 
vious to  a  new  plunge  into  wilder 
mental  aberrations  than  ever^the 
question  is  put  on  all  sides,  '*  Chris- 
tisnity,  or  no  Christianity  V  Shall 
it  continue  to  be  said  that  in  such  a 
state  of  thiDfl[s  as  this,  an  organiaed 
Protestant  Church,  havlug  mure  than 
a  million  of  adherents,  has  no  in« 
fluence,  is  not  felt,  is  hardly  known 
to  exist^  is  not  referred  to  or  even 
thought  of?  I  trust  not.  I  trust 
that  all  I  have  seen  is  merely  a  be« 
ginning.  If,  indeed,  we  compare 
what  has  been  doing  almost  imper- 
ceptibly the  last  two  years  with 
what  has  been  done  the  latit  century, 
we  shall  find  that  the  two  years 
weigh  most  in  the  balance.  Ex- 
cepting at  Mens,  all  I  have  witnesa. 
ed  has  been  brought  to  pass  within 
little  more  than  the  latter  period; 
and  we  may  cast  our  eyes  far  back 
into  tfie  history  ^  France  before  we 
Mght  upon  an  epoch  In  which  sueh 
things,  unhindered,  either  by  perse- 
eutien,  preaoription,  or  the  vigilant 
jealousy  of  the  government,  could 
have  happened.  In  almost  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  however,  symptoms 
of  a  revived  religious  feeling,  similar 
to  thoae  I  have  noticed,  may  be  at 
present  discovered. 
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JOB  PIPPINS  :   THB  If  AN  WHO  *'  COULOnV  HBLP  IT." 

Chapter  V. 


Bats  cautiously  opened  the  door, 
and  one  stride  brought  the  new  vi- 
sitor close  to  the  prostrate  Pippins. 

"  What  carrion's  this?"  asked  the 
new-comer^  jerking  his  toe  against 
the  shoulder  of  the  bacchanal,  hap« 
pily  insensible  of  the  enquiry.  Bats 
was  about  to  explain^  when  the 
querist  stopped  him  by  a  gesture  of 
impatient  command,  and  by  an  evi- 
dently educated  twitch  of  the  hand, 
possessed  himself  of  the  repeater, 
temptingly  peeping  from  the  pocket 
of  Job.  Phineas's  face  fell  into 
shadow  at  the  dexterity  of  the  ope- 
rator. If  there  be,  as  we  devoutly 
believe,  honour  among  thieves,  sure 
we  are  it  is  alloyed  with  envy :  a  man 
with  a  hand  like  a  ham  cannot  com- 
placently view  the  snaky  palm  of 
a  more  perfect  brother.  Hence  the 
bile  of  Phineas  at  the  adroitness  of 
Skinks,  who,  indeed,  bore  about  his 
person  ample  prima  facie  evidence 
of  superior  talent;  his    coat  was 

finer,  his but  we  must  attempt  a 

sketch  of  Skinks. 

Our  new  friend  was  a  highway 
Hercules.  Gould  he  have  conde* 
scended  to  eat  what  dull  people  call 
honest  bread — that  is,  as  Skinka 
thought,  bread  without  any  butter-^ 
he  might  have  passed  a  useful  life 
in  a  caravan.  Many  a  man,  with 
far  less  pretensions  than  Skinks,  haa 
lived  very  respectably  as  a  giant 
With  no  assistance  from  the  shoe* 
maker,  Skinks  stood  six  feet  five* 
No  man  had  a  more  ingenuous  face, 
for  he  looked  the  varlet  that  he  really 
was.  His  eyes  were  most  meditative 
hi  their  expression,  but  constantly 
wandering;  he  always  looked  like  a 
man  who  has  lost  his  purse,  and 
shrewdly  suspects  it  to  be  in  his 
neighbour's  pocket,  yet  wants  the 
courage  to  tax  him  with  the  acci- 
dent. His  skin  was  sallow  from 
midnight  watching ;  (bis  works,  we 
mean  pistols,  like  the  Greek's  ora- 
tions, constantly  smelt  of  the  oil); 
his  voice  had  sunk,  beneath  the 
night  air  and  brandy,  to  a  raw  and 
rugged  bass ;  and  his  temper,  tried 
by  several  juries,  had  suffered  some- 
what from  the  ordeal.  His  language 


was  generally  laconic,  but  sustaining 
and  sympathetic  Many  a  trembling, 
sinking  passenger  had  he,  with  one 
word,  prevailed  upon  to  stand.  His 
strength  was  amazing;  for  often, 
like  Milo,  had  he  stopped  a  carriage 
in  full  career  with  only  his  fore- 
finger—on a  trigger.  So  much  for 
the  man  of  clay.  His  dress  was 
worthy  of  its  tenant;  he  wore  a 
claret-coat,  **  smeared"  with  lace 
that  passed  for  gold— black  velvet 
breeches,  and  boots,— certainly  from 
the  last  of  the  ogre,  who,  when  we 
were  young,  was  wont  to  take  three 
leagues  at  a  step.  A  three- corner 
haC  bound  and  looped  with  bright 
metal,  half-cocked  upon  his  head, 
fearfully  harmonized  with  a  brace 
of  pistols  in  his  belt.  A  huge  pig- 
tail hung,  like  a  dead  snake,  down 
his  back.  Such  was  the  man  who 
now  with  folded  arms  looked  con- 
temptuously below  on  Pippins,-:- 
asleep  and  dreaming, — we  know  not 
what,  for  there  are  deep  things  in 
drunkenness. 

And  where  was  Molly?  Drawn 
to  her  full  height,  her  face  flushed, 
her  bosom  heaving,  and  her  terribly 
black  eyes  fairly  eating  the  colossus 
before  her— he  all  the  while  as  in- 
sensible of  the  attention  as  his  pro- 
totype of  Rhodes.  "  Lucius,  Lu- 
duB,"  cried  Molly, — and  at  length 
Skinks,  by  a  growl,  acknowledged 
Uie  appeal.  "  Moliy  I "  and  be  sat 
down,  and  Molly  sank  upon  his 
knee,  and  writhed  her  arms  about 
his  neck,<— Skinks,  in  deep  contem- 
plation, slowly  winding  up  the  re- 
peater he  had  plucked  from  Job, 
the  heart-strings  of  Phineas  cracking 
at  the  sound ;  and  Bats  gasping  ana 
glaring  with  jealousy  at  the  **  happy 
pair,"  for  Skinks  had  a  bear's  love 
for  Molly.  It  might  be  he  was 
drawn  towards  her  by  a  sympathy, 
independent  of  affection ;  her  father 
had  been  hanged,  and  only  for  shoot- 
ing a  gamekeeper. 

<<  What  luck?"  Mortlake  ventured 
to  enquire  of  the  serious  Skinks. 
**  Any  thing  upon  the  road  ?  " 

"  The  road!"  echoed  Skinks, 
with  the  disgust  of  a  man  who  feels 
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he  has  mistaken  his  profession — 
**  Thai  a  man  of  my  standing  should 
be  brought  to  rob  on  foot!  May 
the  hound  that  shot  my  mare— well, 
well,"  and  Skinks  ground  his  teeth, 
strangled  a  rising  groan,  and  break- 
ing faito  a  whistle,  tapped  with  his  fin. 
gers  on  the  back  of  Molly, — Bats 
choking  in  commendable  silence. 
**  This  is  the  first  prize  I've  drawn 
these  ten  days,"  and  Skinks  some- 
what ostentatiously  displayed  Sir 
Scipio's  repeater. 

'*  'Tis  easy  to  bi^  the  bird  when 
another  has  springedit,"  said  Phineas, 
and  his  lip  quivered. 

**  What  now  1 "  growled  Lucius, 
'*  what  are  ye  but  hands  and  feet, — 
dead  flesh,  if  I  had  not  the  head  to 
move  it  Jack-of-the-Glbbet,  though 
a  scarecrow  of  ten  years'  banging, 
were  as  serviceable  a  rogue.  Spring- 
ed  it!  Well  then,  we'll  take  Blen- 
heim from  Marlborough,  and  give 
the  victory  to  the  drummers." 

*'  Why,  in  such  matters,"  sullenly 
replied  Phineas,  *'  I  don't  know  if 
there  am't  sometimes  worse  used 
folks  than  drummers." 

*'  Hold  thy  tongue,  Phin,"  coun* 
selled  Molly—"  thoul't  ruffle  Lu- 
cius I  •* 

**  The  hangman  ruffle  him  and 
band  him,  too,"  muttered  Phineas 
indistinctly. 

"  Who  growled  there— thou,  Phi- 
neas, or  the  dog  ?"  and  Skinks  de- 
terminedly put  asi^e  Molly,  and 
advancing  towards  Uie  rebel,  looked 
him  into  quaking.  Skinks  stood  for 
an  answer. 

**  A  dog,"  said  Phineas,  in  a  tone 
not  unworthy  of  the  quadruped. 
Skinks  sank  tranquilly  on  his  seat, 
and  Molly  resumed  her  throne  upon 
his  knee. 

**  That's  the  worst  of  Phin/'  cried 
Bats — ^*'he  doesn't  know  common 
sense.  He'd  rob  a  captain  of  all 
that  makes  his  commission  worth  a 
farthing  ;  the  profit^  and  glory  of 
other  people's  work." 

<'Be  sUll,  Bats— be  still,"  and 
Molly  knitted  her  brows,  and  turned 
towards  the  offender,  who  glowed  a 
deeper  scarlet  at  the  reproof;  his 
very  hair  seemed  to  grow  redder  as 
Molly  spoke. 

"  No  meanness  of  spirit,"  pursued 
the  quickened  Bats,  "to  quarrel 
about  a  trinket  like  that,  Phin.  All 
each  knick  knacks  are  the  fair  per- 
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quisites  of  the  captain  for  expenses 
and  news  upon  the  road." 

"Well  said.  Bats,"  and  Molly 
smiled  graciously  upon  the  talking 
snake  about  to  sting  her. 

"  To  be  sure ;  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  the  captain  means  to  give  that 
watch  to  the  blue- eyed  girl  at  the 
plough.  She's  a  kind  thing,  and 
the  captain  loves  blue  eyes,  Phin ; 
he  says  they're  so  innocent." 

Egypt's  asp  was  not  a  surer  reptile 
than  Bats.  Molly,  struck  to  the  heart, 
where  an  old,  old  wound  was  fes« 
tering,  sprang  to  the  earth,  quivering, 
like  an  arrow  newly-  fixed,  with  pas- 
sion. Her  eyes  looked  molten  with 
rage,  her  large  throat  dilated  to  a 
pillar;  her  coal-black  tresses  were 
stirred  as  by  the  air,  and  her  lips 
moving  with  inarticulate  sounds, 
she  leapt  like  a  cat  on  Skinks,  and 
tearing  the  watch  from  his  pocket, 
with  the  swing  of  an  Amazon  dashed 
it  to  Uie  floor.  Sliinks  jumped  to 
his  feet,  whilst  the  wheels  of  the  re« 
peater  prettily  described  circles 
around  him.  (It  is  the  privilege  of 
beauty  to  make  us  forget  time ;  even 
Sir  Scipio  would  have  been  puzzled 
to  identify  his  own  repeater.) 

Skinks  could  ordinarily  master  his 
feelings,  but  not  when  bound  up 
with  a  gold  watch  and  chain.  He 
applied  a  terribly  significant  mo- 
nosyllable to  Molly,  and  with  his 
clenched  mallet-power  fist,  struck — 

Whimper  not,  sweet  Cupid !  Dry 
thine  eyes,  and  feed  thy  mother's 
doves— and  thou,  fair  Venus  I  shriek 
not  a  second  shriek — and  ye,  eternal 
Graces,  huddle  not  like  frighted  fowl 
together.  The  face  of  Molly  was 
not  profaned ;  at  his  last  public  hour 
Skinks  was  spared  that  tighter  pang; 
for,  happily,  BaU  rushing  before  the 
fair,  received  on  his  more  appropriate 
nose  a  blow  that  fairly  pasted  it  to  his 
cheeks.  Down,  of  course,  he  fell ; 
but  falling,  cushioned  his  os  sacrum 
on  the  belly  of  Pippins,  who,  by  the 
profoundest  grunt,  acknowledged 
the  deposit  But  the  blood  of  Bats, 
as  might  be  seen  from  his  nose, 
was  up,  and  in  a  second  so  was 
Bats  himself.  Seiziog  a  bludgeon, 
perhaps  as  hard  as  Skink's  fist,  he 
made  at  his  assailant;  when  Molly — 
we  will  not  stay  to  analyze  the  mixed 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  love  that 
moved  her— clawed  up  the  draught- 
board, and  striking  it  with  vehement 
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precision  on  the  slcull  of  her  pre- 
serTer,  she  split  the  checlcerea  ta- 
blet, holding  the  astounded  Bats  in 
a  square  collar  of  polished  vrood. 
Had  Sklnks  been  a  common  man,  he 
might  have  struck  his  powerless  foe ; 
but  Sklnks  had  magnanimity,  and 
tickled  by  the  dilemma  of  his  ene- 
my, he  roared  a  laugh ;  and  Mortlake 
and  Phineas,  like  true  courtiers, 
joined  in  chorus.  Bats  dropt  his 
club^  and  wiped  his  nose.  Molly, 
releasing  her  prisoner,  folded  her 
arms,  and  with  the  look  of  an  injured 
empress,  sank,  wordless,  on  a  tub. 
Bats  still  tried  coaxingly  to  raise  his 
nose,  though  looking  as  he  would 
not  have  objected  to  a  new  one,  cut 
by  Taliacotian  cunning,  from  the 
heart  of  Skinks. 

The  impressive  sound  uttered  by 
Pippins  in  the  fall  of  Bats  awakened 
the  attention  of  the  captain  to  the 
sleeper,  **  Where  did  ye  pick  him 
up,  BaU  ?  *'  asked  Skinks,  in  a  most 
honied  tone.  Bats  was  not  to  be 
mollified  by  such  peculiar  atten- 
tion>  still  his  soul  rankled  with  his 
late  injury,  still  he  glared,  and,  silent 
still,  he  felt  his  nose.  Phineas  gave 
the  necessary  information;  in  few 
words  condensed  the  protestations 
of  Job  as  to  the  accident  which  had 
possessed  him  of  the  watch,  and  then, 
with  a  speaking  wink  of  the  eye, 
pointed  out  the  bloody  napkin  I 

^**  Got  it  honestljr,  eh?"  said 
Skinks,  with  the  smile  of  a  Judas. 
**  Ha  1  the  thief's  above  his  business. 
Pick  up  the  pieces,  Pbin."  and  he 
pointea  to  two  or  three  fragments  of 
.  the  watch  glittering  on  the  floor. 
*'  Let's  look  at  his  honest  face«"  and 
the  obedient  Phineas  turned  Job 
upon  his  back,  he  having  rolled  over 
when  relieved  of  Bats.  Skinks  took 
a  burning  brand  from  the  logs,  and 
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Btoopinff  near  Job's  feel,  atrelehed  it 
wiUiin  singeing  distance  of  his  cheek. 
"  Ha  I  ha  r  hal  an  old  bird,  my  lads. 
I  know  him  as  I  know  roy  nails— a 
nursery  thief— a  bread-and-butter 
footpad.  Why,  he  was  tried  at  York 
for  stealing  a  coral  and  bells  from  the 
mayoress's  baby.  I  saw  him  in  the 
dock ;  somehow  there  was  a  crack 
in  the  indictment,  and  Bill  Ticket— 
for  Uiat's  his  name— crept  aafely 
through." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  when  Nature 
made  Job  Pippins  she  did  not  break 
the  die,  but  in  the  same  mould  made 
one  William  Ticket;  for  that  the 
story  of  Skinks  was  cold^  malicious 
slander,  we  cannot  believe.  No ;  In 
possessing  himself  of  the  property 
of  pippins,  he  was  sustained  by  the 
Tirtuous  conviction  that  he  waa  pu- 
nishing a  too  lucky,  a  too  disaimu- 
lating  thief.  Wilflam  Ticket  was 
despoiled,  happily  for  him,  in  the 
person  of  Job  Pippins. 

"  ril  tell  ye  what  we'll  do,"  said 
Skinks,  oracularly ;  "  we'll  "— 

"  Ugh  I "  roared  Pippins,  flinging 
up  his  legs  as  thougn  under  a  gal- 
vanic battery,  the  toes  of  his  thick 
soled  shoes  striking  the  under  jaw 
of  Skinks  against  its  brother  like  a 
plate  of  iron.  Skinks  blasphemed — 
and  Bats,  smiling  for  the  first  time, 
took  his  fingers  from  his  nose. 

Job  was  not  a  salamander ;  a  red 
hot  spark  from  the  blazing  wood  bad 
inopportunely  lighted  on  his  cheek 
as  the  too  near  Skinks  was  about  to 
pass  sentence— a  sentence,  we  fear, 
in  which  the  jaw  of  the  judge  waa 
made  more  evident  than  hb  justice. 

Sentence  was  paased^-immediate- 
ly  carried  into  ezecutfon,  and  where, 
and  in  what  state  waa  the  cidprit— 
where  was  Job  ? 


Chaptbr  VI* 


It  was  a  pleasant  morning  in  the 
month  of  fickle  April ;  the  sun  was 
up  in  his  brightness  —  the  fields 
steamed  with  odours— the  birds  sang 
and  twittered — the  limping  We  now 
hopped  along  the  mead,  and  now  sat 
and  licked  her  dewy  paws — Uie  rooks 
cawed  their  sweet  domestic  cares— 
the  hedgehog  rejoiced  m  his  new- 
warmed  Wood— the  snail,  like  creep- 


ing Envy,  crawled  its  aliosf  vay-r- 
the  lambkins  friskedf  and  ^ill  Job 
Pippins  slept. 

Thy  hand,  reader^  atep  this  irjajr* 
Thou  art  in  a  most  delu^oua  noyea- 
do  w,  wiihln  three  yards  of  tlus  deep- 
er. See  yon  dry  ditch;  .ther.^^»-tbere 
lies  Pippins  I 

W«  paused^  and  our  J^e^fX  roae 
within  «8  as  we  looked  upon  jibe 
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dreaoMT.  Toudied  hy  the  tofteafaig  giwi,  tbe  bold  sephfre  playing  vrilh 
iaAueaoe  of  the  Mason— fm*  in  spring  his  shirt^his  tattered  fli^  of  terrible 
linse  our  beait  turns  to  m  bail  of  distr^s.  And  Job  begsa  to  feel  the 
hmtty  —  we  exclaimed,  **  Ha  1  here  sickness  of  hnnger ;  he  looked  at  the 
is  penniless  wortii  upon  its  couch  of  coirs,  and  yearned  for  hie  breakfast 
nettles ;  thorns  at  ils  side,  nighuhade  Job  resolved  and  re* resolved,  ^botild 
at  its  head,  and  cravlnic,  creeping  he  try  to  regain  the  but,  whence  he 
creatures  round  about.  Poor  soul  1  had  been  so  inhospitably  sprited  ? 
The  toad  stHi  squate  at  thine  ear,  Then  he  thought,  what  availed  a 
and  the  raven  is  thy  constant  sere-  naked  dmu  against  four  men  and  one 
sader ! "  Saving  this,  and  dropping  woman  ?  Should  he  run  to  the  first 
tears  beyond  the  avemge  sine,  we  house  and  publish  the  wliole  story? 
walked  on;  for  Job  began  to  yawn.  Again,  who  would  put  faith  in  a  man 
aad  we  were  fearful  that  he  wo«id  with  ao  slender  a  wardrobe  ?  At 
ask  our  hospitality.  Sentiment  we  this  moment  of  indecision,  a  bull  in 
can,  and  ought  to  bestow  upmi  the  tiie  next  field,annoyed  or  scandalised 
wretdied— rolls  and  butter  cost  mo-  at  the  appearance  of  Job,  leapt  the 
Aey«  low  fence,  and  unhesitatingly  ran  at 
Job  woke,  and  as  Im  woke  his  him.  Job  paused  no  longer,  but 
temples  were  pierced  by  nails  driven  made  for  tlie  next  meadow,  and 
to  the  head  by  one  short  strobe,  and  scaling  a  five-  barred  gate,  saved  him- 
then  some  faalf»dozen  lancets  were  self  in  the  main  read,  tfie  bull  sha- 
alnick  into  liis  skull,  and  his  eyes  king  his  horns,  and  casting  a  re- 
were  turned  to  two  lenses,  burning  proaehful  look  at  the  fugitive.  The 
hot,  and  his  tongue  was  an  unma-  destitution  of  Job  was  perfect,  as  he 
nageable  bit  of  hard,  dry  leather,  re-  thought,  without  a  new  affliction ;  a 
taiaittg  a  high  flavour  of  the  tan.  In  few  seconds  before,  and  he  could 
other  words,  Job  felt  the  last  night's  have  dared  Fate  to  do  its  worst,  in  the 

Sn — such  being  the  late  feelings  of  firm  belief  of  its  inability.  Vain,  blind 
one  four  anthority  is  a  late  mem-  man  I     He  was  then  the  sole  pro- 
ber of  Parliament,  an  eminent  water-  prielor  of  a  whole  shirt;  and  now 
drinker)  who  indulge  in  ^irituous  he  stood  in  the  London  road,  with 
liauors.  almost  all  the  hinder  part  of  that 
Job  was  in  his  shirt ;  and,  like  Ham*  unique  garment  impaled  on  the  dead 
let  in  the  same  garment^  pale.  How-  brambles  surrounding  the  fatal  five- 
erer,  casting  hb  eyes  on  his  linen,  barred  gate*     The  retreat  of  Job 
he  more  tun  "  rivalled  its  white-  was  most  ignominious ;  he  had  not 
meas/' for  he  turned  to  a  correspond-  even  saved  his  eoloun.      (Moral: 
ing  yellow.      The   vestment-^at  Let  no  man  with  one  shirt  despise 
**  most  domestic  ornament "  his  skirt  the  frowns  of  Fate.) 
--^waa  stained  with  unseemly  blots  Job  stood  in  the  mad,  his  heart 
of  blood.    Whether  ho  had  merely  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  still  as 
•*  assisted  "  at  a  tragedy,  or  had  been  he  wistfully  beheld  his  lacerated  pro- 
a  principal,  was  a  doubt  that,  for  a  party  held  by  the  tboma,  and  still 
second,  withered  him  like  lightning,  vigilantiy  guarded  by  the  bull,  who 
Then  it  all  came  upon  him— the  hurt  to  Job  looked  as  though  be  felt  the 
— Molly«— the  drink— the— the— and  full  importance  of  the  trophy.     In 
then  he   passed   into  that  confine  the  impotence  of  rage.  Job  at  length 
where  darkness  swallows  all  things,  with  a  disdainful  action  turned  his 
An  insect  ticked  its  littie  note.  '*  liie  back  upon  the  bull,  who  took  the 
wafcdi  I  *'  cried  Job,  and  stood  upon  insult  with  the  most  commendable 
his  feet;  tiie  trees,  and  fields,  and  philosophy, 
herds,  yet  wldrlinff  round  him— and  And  now,  thinks  the  reader.  Job 
the  blood  glaring  like  red  fire— and  is  at  the  zero  of  his  fortune.    He  is 
Job,  gaspingly  applying  his  hand  to  naked,  hungry,  penniless,  and  where 
his  flesh,  and  feeling  tEst  at  least  he  shall  he  find  a  friend  ?    The  river- 
ought  to  have  a  very  serious  wound,  yonder  river,  that  like  a  silver  thread 
it  was,  we  repeat,  a  balmy  day  in  intersects  those  emerald  fields — that 
April,  when  Job  Pippins,  reduced  to  shall  be  unto  him  clothes,  meat  and 
his  last  garment,  stood  in  a  field  with  lodging.     Mercy  on   us  I  suicide? 
the  wide  world  about  him.    Hadess,  No,  no ;  Job  had  a  just  value  of  life ; 
ahoolesa,  hoaeless,  he  stood  upon  the  when  it  was  only  wortii  throwing 
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away,  his  opinion  was,  that  nothing; 
further  could  hurt  it.  The  river,  it 
will  he  seen,  was  Job*s  Pactolus. 

Quitting  his  foe.  Job  made  for  the 
stream,  while  his  fancy  peopled  its 
banks  with  a  hundred  racing,  leap- 
ing, shouting  schoolfellows,  with 
whom,  despising  birch  —  despising 
the  deep  moral  of  the  primer  tale, 
in  which  the  impartial  pedagogue 
flogged  alike  for  swimming  and  for 
sinidng — Job  was  wont,  in  boyish 
days,  to  dive.  Job  sighed  as  he 
thought  of  those  happy,  reckless 
hours:  then  what  was  a  shirt  to 
him  ?  His  father  bought  it,  and  his 
mother  made  it  I 

Job  crawled  and  sllnked  across 
the  field,  and  was  already  among  a 
clump  of  alders,  overhanging  the 
stream.  Was  the  great  enemy  of 
man  cooling  his  burning  limbs  in 
the  bright  waters?  Or  had  some 
pitying  angel,  softened  by  the  na- 
Kedness  of  Job,  lighted  among  the 
trees  ?  Was  it  a  temptation  of  the 
Devil,  or  was  it  the  beneficent  gift 
of  a  kind  spirit?  Job  was  perplex- 
ed :  well  he  might  be. 

Reader,  put  thyself  in  the  moiety 
of  the  shirt  worn  by  Job ;  think  thy- 
self thus  naked,  weary,  hungry,  des- 
titute; and  then  imagine  a  very 
handsome  suit  of  clothes  —  hat — 
gloves  —  shoes — walking-cane  ^-all 
that  *'  makes  the  happy  man,"  lying, 
a  golden  waif,  at  thy  foot, — no  vi- 
sible second  person  near.  What 
wouldst  thou  ao  ?  No  matter ;  lis- 
ten what  Job  did. 

Job  sat  himself  upon  the  grass, 
changed  his  equivocal  shirt  for  the 
ample  piece  of  ruffled  '*  aired  snow" 
before  nim,  tried  an  experiment  with 
the  shoes  and  stockings,  which  an- 
swered the  fondest  hopes  of  the 
essayist, — girded  his  loins  with  the 
providentiS  pair  of  breeches— don- 
ned the  vest  and  coal, — took  his-* 
yes,   At«— hat,   gloves,    and    stick, 

g lacing  the  cravat  in  his  pocket,  to 
e  tiea  in  moments  of  better  leisure, 
and— Job  was  always  a  fast  walker 
<— in  three  minutes  he  was  again  in 
the  main  road.  Again  he  passed  the 
noted  gate— there  was  still  the  bull, 
his  glaring  eye  still  upon  tJie  rem- 
nant of  the  shirt.  As  Job  glanced  at 
the  rag,  he  flourished  his  cane,  and 
smilea  supreme  contempt. 

Job  journeying  onward,  something 
weighty  struck  at  his  leg.    He  put 
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his  hand  in  his  coat  pocket,  and 
pulled  out  a  purse;  ft  contained 
eight  guineas  and  as  many  dollars. 
This  was  too  much ;  Job  sank  against 
a  tree,  and  overcome,  one  hand 
holding  the  purse,  and  the  other 
placed  upon  his  heart,  thanked  Pro- 
vidence I 

How  long  Job  mi^ht  have  dwelt  in 
the  'grateful  reverie  we  know  not, 
had  be  not  been  disturbed  in  his 
thanksgiving  by  the  noise  of  an  ap- 
proaching cart,  rattling  along  at  full 
speed.  Two  men  were  in  It,  who, 
as  they  passed,  greeted  Job  with  a 
wondering  whoop ;  and  one  of  them 
added  to  tne  exclamation  the  follow- 
ing curious  enquiry : — "  I  say,  Bill 
Ticket,  when  did  you  cut  your 
teeth  ?" 

'*  It's  plain,"  thought  Job,  *<  the 
clothes    belong   to    Ticket"      Job 

Caused — he  had  surely  seen  the  men 
efore;  and  yet  they  passed  so  ra- 
pidly, that — but  then  Job  was  not 
aware  that,  possibly,  they  were 
going  to  see  a  swimming-match — 
a  very  private  meeting — between  a 
young  Oxonian  and  the  Dolphin. 
We  know  not  that  such  was  really 
their  destination—we  can  only  speak 
to  the  match. 

As  the  suit  worn  by  Job  had  a 
local  reputation,  he  saw,  with  un- 
affected pleasure,  a  return  post- 
chaise  halt  when  near  him,  and  heard 
the  postilion  ask  his  honour  "  if  he'd 
ride?"  Job  entered  the  chaise, 
pulled  down  the  curtains,  and  went 
whirling  off  to  the  next  town,  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles.  At  least  twenty 
times,  in  the  solitude  of  his  carriage. 
Job  pulled  out  his  purse,  and  count- 
ed his  money. 

The  postilion  had  orders  to  stop 
outside  the  town — Job  had  business 
in  a  neighbourbg  village.  There, 
he  thought,  •  be  would  calmly  pass 
the  day— it  was  yet  early  morning— 
and  at  nightftdl  travel  towards  Lon- 
don. Job  had  not  breakfasted,  and, 
as  he  crossed  a  bridge,  the  inn  on 
the  opposite  side  seemed  to  open  its 
doors  wider  to  receive  him.  At  this 
instant  he  heard  a  shriek,  and  look- 
ing saw  a  girl  tearing  her  hair,  and 
clapping  her  hands,  and  pointing  to 
what  seemed  a  mere  ball  in  the  wa- 
ter, though,  on  closer  inspection,  it 
appeared  to  Job  a  child's  head.  Job 
leapt  into  the  stream,  and  swam  hi 
the  direction  of  the  childi  whose 
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neck  was  all  but  in  the  grasp  of  his 
preserver,  when,  for  the  last  time,  it 
sank.  Job— the  tailor  had  made  his 
coat  somewhat  too  tight  under  the 
arms — though  an  expert]  swimmer, 
was  tramelled  in  his  movements ;  he 
dived  and  he  dived,  as  though  in  a 
well  he  was  diving  for  truth,  and 
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still,  nice  many  divers,  brought  up 
nothing.  Again  he  went  down,  and 
he  rose  with  the  body  of  Augustus 
Winks,  son  and  heir  of  Nicholas 
Winks,  Esq.,  proprietor  of  yonder 
splendid  mansion.  Ladybird  Lodge, 
with  the  lawn  sweeping  down  to  the 
water's  edge. 


Chapter  VIL 


**  A  perfect  gentleman  I  the  fine- 
ness of  his  linen  declares  that,"  ex- 
claimed the  laundress  of  Ladybird 
Lodge,  talking  of  Job,  at  the  time  a 
distinguished  tenant  of  the  best  bed- 
room of  the  house.  "  A  perfect  gen- 
tleman I  you  might  draw  his  shirt 
through  a  wedding-ring ! " 

*'  I  wonder  if  he's  married,"  said 
an  under-maid,  looking  at  the  foot- 
man. 

**  Swims  like  a  duck,"  replied  the 
inconsequential  functionary. 

**  If  Master  Augustus  had  been 
drowned,  what  a  shocking  thing! 
And  to-morrow,  too,  with  such  a 
dinner  for  his  birth-day !" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  the  gentleman 
will  stay  to  dinner.  I'm  sure  if  he 
could  eat  gold,  it  isn't  too  good  for 
him."  (Job  had  long  been  of  that 
opinion.^ 

The  aoove  is  a  brief  extract  of  a 
conversation,  animatedly  pursued  in 
the  servants'  hall,  on  the  philanthro- 
pic swimmer  put  to  bed  in  the  blue 
room — Nicholas  Winks,  Esq.,  hover- 
ing about  the  providential  visitor, 
with  clasped  hands,  and  all  but 
streaming  eyes,  and  now  calling  him 
the  guardian  angel  of  his  race,  and 
now  recommending  another  half 
fowl  —  (Job  breakfasted  in  bed)»- 
and  now  insisting  on  a  few  more 
layers  of  hot  blankets.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Job  again  and  again  bulle- 
tined his  convalescence ;  the  grate- 
ful father  insisted  Uiat,  after  so  ge- 
nerous an  action,  he  must  be  greatly 
exhausted.  Then  he  rang  for  more 
coffee  and  toast — ^then  he  rushed  to 
the  next  room  to  clasp  the  little  Au- 
gustus, preserved  from  a  watery 
grave,  and  now  pickled  with  hot  salt 
— then  he  returned  to  Job,  and  ve- 
hemently declared  that  the  doctor 
— the  family  doctor — must  see  him. 

**  A  clever  man— practice  of  ten 
thousand  a-year— an  extraordinary 
man.    Doctor  Saffron  — you  have 


heard  of  Doctor  Saffron  ?"  Job  had 
heard  the  name,  but,  we  fear,  doubt- 
ed his  skill,  for  he  resolutely  declar- 
ed his  determination  not  to  admit 
him.  ''  If  he  had  done  any  thing  to 
serve  Mr  Winks  he  was  glad  of  It — 
but  he  had  a  mortal  antipathy  to  all 
doctors." 

"  Well,  well  I  Yet  if  you'd  only 
let  him  feel  your  pulse,  and  show 
him  your  tongue."  Job  frowned, 
and  bit  his  lip.  *'  Enoi^h— I  won't 
press  it;  but  if  you  should  catch 
cold  for  saving  my  blessed  child— 
where  are  the  hot  blankets  ?  "  And 
Winks  snatched  at  the  bell  ivith  most 
benevolent  fury;  he  then  ran  out, 
and  Job  finished  his  first  fowl,  and 
tenth  cup  of  coffee.  And  still  he  ate, 
luxuriously  pressing  a  bed  of  down, 
over- canopied  with  richest  silk.  At 
length,  somewhat  appeased,  Job  sat 
up  In  the  bed,  and  was  beginning  to 
ruminate,  when  the  too- careful 
Winks  re-entered  the  room,  bringing 
wiitk  him  the  infallible  Doctor  Sa£ 
ron.  Instantaneously  Job  dived  into 
the  eider,  as  though  it  was  another 
stream,  and  another  child  within  it. 

**  Forgive  me,  I  can't  help  it,  my 
dear  friend,  do  speak  to  the  doctor 
-»do" — Job  maintained  a  dignified 
silence.  '*  Well,  then,  only  your 
pulse  and  your  tongue.  You  may 
be  ill  and  not  know  it — mayn't  he, 
doctor  ?  " 

<*  Nothing  more  likely,"  said  the 
wise  Saffron. 

"  I  ask  no  more— only  your  pulse 
and  vour  tongue." 

Job,  finding  there  was  no  escape, 
ventured  to  put  out  his  arm — Saff- 
ron pressed  it,  taking  out  his  watch 
— Job  felt  a  qualm  as  he  heard  the 
tick-  tick  of  the  repeater.  "  Humph  I  '* 
said  Saffron, so — releasing  the  limb— 
**  if  you  please,  sir,  your  tongue." 

Job  now  adroitly  pulled  his  night- 
cap..! gorgeous  family  afiair,  widi 
a  most  exuberant  tassel—down  to 
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tfaft^tip  of  his  ndse;  And  drawing 
clofie  up  to  his  under  lip  the  snowy 
sheet,  he  resignedly  dropt  his  tongue 
upon  it.  With  a  keen  imposing  eye. 
Saffron  pondered  on  that  most  mu- 
sical organ. 

**  Ha— furred  "— bfe  e^id— "  touch 
furred  I  Yes— the  effect  of  the 
water." 

Job  said  nothing ;  but  he  thought 
— "  gin- and>  water. 

"  Well,  sir,"  proceeded  Saffron  to 
the  all  but  inrisiblci  Job,  '*  we  tntlst 
have  IL  fet^  ounces  of  blood." 

Job  shook  his  head^  find  di-ew  his 
mouth  into  an  eyelit'hole. 

"  Now,  db^pray,  do  let  the  doc- 
tor bleed  you,"  and  Wibks  rang  the 
bell.  "  Pray  do— livfes  like  yours, 
my  dear  kind  sir,  are  nbt — bid 
Nancy  bring  a  bhsin — I  say,  lives 
like  yours  are  not  to  be  trifled  \^ith. 
Indeed/*  and  Winks  spake  in  the 
ih6st  winning  ttlodulation,  <*  indeed, 
the  doctor  must  bleed  you.'* 

Still  Job  shook  his  head,  but  the 
invincible  Saffron  stood  with  his 
ready  weapon.  '*  Some  practition« 
ers,  sir,  would  await  the  slow  ope« 
ration  of  aperients,  but  in  cases 
Such,  k%  these,  I  always  aVt'ack  the 
bowels  with  the  lancet." 

"  To  be  sure,"  acquiesced  Wihks, 
his  own  bowelis  being  no  party  to 
the  operation. 

"  Tliis  way,  Nancy,"  said  iSaffron, 
a'nd  a  serious-looking  damsel,  with 
a  very  handsome  china  bowl,  a 
piece  of  Nankinjworthy  of  the  btood 
of  Pippins,  approached  the  bed. 
"  Now,  sir,  your  arta.  If  y6u  pTeaSe — 
never  been  bled,  perhaps  ?  'tis  no- 
thing—nothing I  assure  you — 'twill 
not  confine  you — no,  you  may  get 
up  to  dinner." 

"  I  should  hope  soj"  said  Winks ; 
''  and,  doctor,  you  dine  with  us  to- 
day of  course  ?  " 

It  was  with  some  anxiety,  that 
Job  awaited  the  answer  of  the  man 
of  life  and  death. 

"  And  to-morrow— certainly." 

A  groan  died  in  Job's  throat,  and 
with  the  resignation  of  a  martyr  he 
extended  his  arm.  So  long  as  the 
doctor  remained  In  the  house — so 
long  Job  felt  he  must  be  very  111,  and 
keep  his  bed. 

••  Beautiful— beautiful,"  cried  the 
encouraging  and  self-complacent 
Saffron,  as  Job's  lilood  fell  like  a 
rivulet  into  the  basin, "Nancy 'becom- 


ing whiter  with  evetydfop.  '^  Beau- 
tiful," and  Saffron  lookea  »  a  mlaer 
would  look  at  molten  gold.  **  There 
is  nothing  like  bleeding,  Mr  Winks 
—only  last  night  Sir  Scipio  Mannikin 
was  saved  by  It— pray  keep  your 
ardl  still,  sir— yes,  Sir  Scipio  should 
raise  a  tablet  to  the  lancet." 

'<  Razor,"  thought  Job. 

«  Sir  Scipio  I "  cried  Winks,  •'  he's 
Augustus's  godfather— he  dines  with 
me  to-morrow." 

"  No  shivers,  I  hope?'*  kfndly 
enquired  Saffron  of  the  patient,  see- 
itig  the  bed  begin  to  shake  under 
him.  '*No  shivers?"  Job  pursed 
his  mouth  Into  a  negative,  and  con- 
tinued to  shake. 

**  It's  impossible  h6  should  come,** 
said  Saffron,  '*  though  he's  xfa%  of 
danger,  thanks — thanks  to  n  ptovl- 
dentlal  accident  that  threw  noe  near 
him  in  the  hour  of  peril.  Steady, 
Nancy.    Apoplexy." 

<*  And,  of  course,"  asked  Winks, 
«  you  bled  him  ?  " 

•*  Of  course  he  was  bled,"  re- 
sponded Saffron. 

"  Any  more  news  of  that  affair  ?" 
questioned  Winks  In  a  low  signifi- 
cant tone. 

''What,  the— the  barber?"  and 
Saffron  leered  and  gave  a  shrug. 

«  For  myself,"  said  the  liberal 
Winks,  "  1  don't  believe  the  scanda- 
lous rumours  of  wicked  people, — I 
think  her  ladyship,  though  merely 
the  daughter  of  respectable  people^ 
and  married  from  a  tenth-rate  board- 
ing school,  I  think  her  Incapable  of 
—by  tl^e  way,  doctor,  what  sort  of 
a  fellow  is  this  Pippins  ?'* 

**  You  never  saw  him  ?  Oh.  a— 
a-^' 

^  Good  looking,  I  bear." 

''  Why,  women  have  odd  tastes, 
ttr  Winks.  I  don't  see  much  beauty 
in  a  narrow  sloping  forehead,  high 
cheek  bones,  freckled  skin,  a  nose 
stolen  from  a  pug,  and  eyes  that  be- 
long to  a  fish.  How  do  you  feel 
now^  sir?"  asked  the  doctor  of  Job. 

Job  set  his  teeth,  and  with  some 
difficulty  at  self-command,  nodded 
his  head. 

**  I  knew  you'd  be  better.  As  I 
say^  happily  for  the  ugly,  women 
have  odd  tastes.  For  my  own  part, 
and  I  trust  I  am  as  far  above  pre- 
judice as  any  ttian — for  my  own  part) 
1  should  be  sorry  to  be  upon  a  jury. 
With  Only  the  evidence  brliiB  looks." 
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**  It^s  very  odd^I  hear  a  eubscrip- 
tion  has  been  raised  for  him  ?*'  said 
Winks. 

**  Shouldo'i  wonder  if  the  women 
efye  him  a  piece  of  plate— thai  is,  if 
he  be  not  hanffed  before  'tis  ready. 
For  they're  after  him." 

**  Why,  nothing  new  ?— nothing." 

**  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  hasn't 
been  missed  since  he  was  last  at  the 
Hall— und  only  last  evening — but  by« 
and- by  you  shall  know  the  whole 
affair.  All  I  say  is  this  ;  I  devoutly 
hope  the  scoundrel  will  be  handed  I 
How  do  you  feel  now,  sir?**  gently 
enquired  the  doctor. 

**  How  do  you  feel  now  I"  softly 
sounded  Winks. 

•<  Fainted— fainted  I  »*  cried  Saff- 
Ton :  '*  Water,  Nancy— water  1  and 
that  thick  cap-Hiway  with  it,*'  and 
Saffron's  own  hand  was  stretched  to 
grasp  the  tassel,  and  in  another  half 
second  the  face  of  Job  would  have 
lain  bare  before  Its  libeller,  had  not 
the  patient  resolutely  griped  his 
head*  dress,  and  shouted,  **  better—* 
much  better — very  well,  indeed.^ 

^  I  told  you  so,^'  said  the  satisfied 
Saffron — ^  now,  you  see,"  he  added 
with  the  look  and  tone  of  a  triumph- 
ant demonstrator—^  now,  you  see 
what  bleeding  is.  Take  awari 
Nancy,"  and  Saffron  bandaged  the 
arm.  Nancy  bore  away  the  blood, 
and  was  soon  beset  by  the  anxious 
aervante.  They  all  gathered  around 
tbe  bowl  like  spirtts  evoked  by  a 
German  wizard.  The  under-butler, 
having  duly  sorutinized  the  gory 
contents,  halfshut  his  eyes,  nodded 
thrice,  sucked  his  lips,  and  said 
oracularly—^  It's  very  plain*— he's  a 

gentleman  born."  In  matters  of 
lood,  profoundest  heralds  have  had 
their  blunders — let  us  not  ask  too 
much  of  an  under-butler.  Return 
we  to  the  patient 

'*  He  had  better  keep  his  bed  to- 
day ?"  asked  Winks  benevolently. 

*'  Yes— to-  day,' 'sentenced  Saffron. 

**  What  may  he  take  f  " 

*'  Let  me  see.  Why,  to*day,  I 
should  say  he  may  take — a— what- 
ever  he  likes.'* 

**  What  I  with  the  beginning  of  a 


^  My  system,"  said  the  emphatic 
Saffron.  ''  If  what  he  eats  does 
him  no  harm,  'tis  plain  he's  better ; 
iff  on  the  other  hand,  it  does,  to« 
morrow  the  symptoms  will  be 
stronger,  and  we  shall  have  the  bet^ 
ter  authority  to  go  upon." 

So  saying,  Dr  Saffron  took  his  hat 
and  cane,  and  returned  to  the  con- 
valescent Augustus. 

Winks  crept  closer  to  the  patient. 
**  My  best  firiend— the  preserver  of 
my  child,  the  saviour  of  mv  house— 
what  would  you  like  to  take  ?  " 

Job  replied^  with  a  tremulous 
voice,  "  A  glass  of  rum  and  water, 
hot,  with  sugar." 

It  was  a  fanciful  wiah  for  a  fever- 
ish patient;  but  it  was  complied 
with  to  the  letter^no^  not  to  the 
letter.  With  the  guest  of  Jonathan 
Bradford  at  the  Oxford  inn,— 

"  He  sajd  not  if  a   lempn   he  would 
like ;  *' 

but  the  under-butler,  like  the  afore- 
said provident  JonaUian,  in  the  sim- 
ple language  of  dte  drauMiUc  pqet^ — 

*<  Brought  one." 

And  now  draw  the  curtains,  and 
tread  softly,  for  Job  is  sleeping.  At 
his  earnest  desire,  he  had  nad  a 
private  interview  with  Jacob  Goose, 
the  man  especially  ordained  to  pad- 
dle Augustus  in  the  boal»  but  whose 
wilful  negligence  had  endangered 
the  child's  life,  and  lost  to  himself 
his  place  at  Ladybird  Lodge.  Job, 
we  say,  talked  to  Jacob  ere  he  was 
thrust  from  the  door.  What  he  said 
to  him  here  matters  not;  doubUess 
he  gave  him  some  golden  rule  for 
his  future  days— some  amulet  to 
wear  at  his  breast— some  phylactery 
to  bind  around  his  brow.  Job 
slept;  he  slept  in  down;  and  he 
who  but  in  the  morning  was  ihirt- 
less,  and  **  couldn't  help  it,"  was 
now  guarded  as  the  eye  and  heart 
of  a  princely  house — a  jewel  — a 
talisman •«" a  wonder-worker;  nor 
<<  could  he  help  it" 

Had  he  dived  in  his  -half-shurt, 

Eerhapa  he  had  not  slept  in  the 
lue-room. 
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Chapter  VIIL 


The  next  morning  all  was  anima- 
tion in  and  about  Ladybird  Hall. 
The  birth-day  of  Augustus  was  to 
be  solemnized  with  unusual  splen- 
dour. At  an  early  hour,  Winks,  the 
grateful  father,  was  at  the  bed- side 
of  Job^  who  declared  himself  unable 
to  join  the  dinner-party,  at  which, 
next  to  the  epergne  presented  to  the 
host  for  his  breed  or  bulls.  Job  was 
expected  to  be  the  principal  attrac- 
tion. 

"  And  was  ever  any  thing  so  un- 
fortunate? Dr  Saffron  can't  see 
you ;  he  has  been  up  all  night  with 
Lady  Gemini,  and  doesn't,  he  writes, 
expect  to  get  away  before  to-mor- 
row.   He  can't  come." 

"  Do  you  know,  I  think  Fll  try  to 
join  you."  Winks  pressed  the 
hands  of  Job  between  his  own. 
"  Yes,  I— I  think  I  shall  be  well 
enough;  but — ^but"— — 

*'  Very  true ;  your  wardrobe" 

*'  Quite  spoilt— impossible  that  I 
can  wear  any  thing  again." 

"  Of  course,  of  course.  Let  me 
see— will  you  pardon  what  I  am 
about  to  say?  1  have  a  suit;  Vm 
sure  'twill  fit  you — ^'twas  made  for 
me.  I  never  wore  it  but  once— 
when  I  was  sheriff  of  the  county, 
and  took  an  address  to  court.  I 
may  say  it — a  handsome  thing;  a 
chocolate  cut  velvet,  with  flowers 
down  the  skirts,  and  nosegays  em- 
broidered at  the  pocket-holes;-— 
breeches  to  match — and  white,  satin 
waistcoat,  flourished  with  gold.  I'm 
sure  they'll  fit  you — ha  I  I  was 
much  thinner  then— sure  they'll  fit 
you." 

And  Winks,  evidently  exalted 
with  the  project,  ran  from  the  cham- 
ber in  active  pursuit  of  it. 

We  pass  the  process  of  the  toilet. 
Enough  for  the  reader,  if  we  pre- 
sent to  him  Job  Pippins — we  beg 
Job's  pardon — John  Jewel,  Esq.,  ar- 
rayed in  the  very  court  suit  of  the 
ex-sheriff  of  the  county — a  suit  origi- 
nally purchased  in  the  vain  expecta- 
tion of  knighthood.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  suspicions  of  the 
frank  and  overflowing  Winks,  the 
portrait  drawn  of  Pippins  by  the 
hand  of  Saffron  made  the  maaque- 
rader  perfectly  secure;  for  he  looked 
and  moved  a  new-made  count.  Had 
not  the  dinner-bell  summoned  him 


away.  Job  had  pined,  a  new  Narciil« 
sus,  at  the  mirror.  But  the  truth 
is,  he  was  a  remarkabl  v  pretty  fel- 
low— a  truth  published  by  the  ge* 
neral  stir  and  simper  of  a  bevy  of 
ladies,  gathered  to  do  honour  to  the 
natal  &y  of  Augustus,  and,  inci- 
dentally, to  reward,  with  gentle 
words  and  sweetest  smiles,  his  hap- 
py life-preserver.  Job  wore  his 
arm  in  a  sling — ^an  additional  and 
touching  claim  to  the  sensibilities  of 
the  women.  As  he  entered  the 
room,  and  cast  his  eyes  bashfully 
around  him,  there  was  in  his  face  a 
look  of  confusion,  which,  though  it 
might  with  some  take  from  his 
breeding,  with  others  it  added  con- 
siderably to  his  merit.  A  cynical 
male  guest  whispered  to  a  compa- 
nion— *'  The  fellow  is  looking  round 
for  applause."  Perish  all  such  ill- 
nature  like  a  pestilent  weed !  When 
Job  looked  round,  he  looked  for— 
Dr  Saffron. 

Job  had  suffered,  as  he  thought, 
the  whole  round  of  introduction, 
when  Winks  brought  to  him  a  young 
fellow,  who,  for  limb  and  figure, 
might  have  passed  for  Job's  twin- 
brother. 

*'  My  dear  Mr  Jewel,  I  must  make 
my  friend  Frank  Triton  known  to 
you :  your  tastes,  your  accomplish- 
ments, must,  I  am  sure,  most  cloaely 
ally  you." 

Job  and  Frank  mutually  bowed, 
when  Winks,  in  a  sort  of  trumpet 
whisper,  audible  throughout  the 
room,  applied  his  mouth  to  Job's 
ear— 

<*  Splendid  fellow!  he'e  almost 
beat  the  dolphin." 

Job  bowed  still  lower  to  the  near 
conoueror  of  such  an  adversary. 

"  Beat  the  dolphin ;  but^by-and- 

by  " And    Winks    significantly 

lifted  up  his  fore- finger,  and  smo- 
thered a  chuckle,  sliding  off  to  an 
unexpected  guest^  introduced  by 
Frank. 

«  Mr  Jewel,  Mr  Wigmore.'* 

Mr  Wigmore  raised  his  broad 
back  a  ha&'s-breadth  from  the  man- 
tel-piece, and  having  "  thrown  his 
head  "  at  Job,  returned  to  his  easy 
position.  He  was  certainly  leas  po- 
lished in  his  look  and  manner  than 
any  of  the  company,  and  yet  Job 
felt  less  at  ease  before  him.    The 
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women — bless  them  I  —  fluttered  slamberiDg  on  the  last  ladlefulL 
around  Job,  and  his  bravery  was  the  Often  he  wished  to  ask,  and  as  often 
theme  of  their  sliver  tongues.  For  repressed  the  ignoble  weakness.  Job 
the  ten  thousandth  time,  Mrs  Winks,  saw  the  internal  struggle.  Again 
'<  as  a  mother,"  thanked  him ;  and  the  doctor  turned  to  gaze— sighed— 
then  grandmothers,  aunts,  cousins,  and  was  about  to  turn  away  his 
all  put  in  their  peculiar  claims  to  head  for  ever,  when  Job,  with  the 
thank  him  in  their  various  capaci-  dexterous  hand  of  a  juggler,  seized 
ties*  Then  came  enquiries  touch-  the  ladle,  and  ere  the  doctor  could 
ing  his  health.  How  was  his  bead—  wink.  Its  contents  lav  melting  in  his 
how  was  his  arm— how  was  his  fe«  plate.  The  doctor's  face  vras  ra- 
ver ?  To  all  such  queries.  Job,  con*  dlant  with  pleasure,  and  thrusting 
sidering  the  shortness  of  Uie  notice,  his  right  hand  under  the  table,  he 
replied  very  gracefully —  clawed  hold  of  the  hand  of  Job,  and 
"  Quite  well,  I  thank  you.*'  At  squeezing  It  until  the  knuckles  went 
last,  by  the  number  of  questions  like  cracklnff  walnuts,  be  cried  in  a 
confused  and  bewildered.  Job,  with-  subdued  voiClB,  spasmodic  with  de- 
out  knowing  when  he  answered,  or  light,  shaking  on  the  last  word— 
what  sort  of  person  he  was  replying  *'  Thafs^tha^sfriendii//"  Few  saw 
to,  bowed  mechanically,  and  still  the  deed,  and  none  but  Job  Pippins 
said—  heard  the  thanks. 
'*  Quite  well,  I  thank  you."  Nothing  of  further  importance 
A  dead  silence  for  a  second  en-  occurred,  until  a  splendid  turbot 
sued,  and  Job  found  himself  in  front  mutely  put  in  Its  claims  for  applause, 
of  Mr  Wigmore.  They  were  briefly  acknowledged  by 
"  How's  your  gums,  sir  ? ''  the  doctor.— <'  This  fish,  Mr  Winks, 
**  Quite  well,  ithank  you."  was  caught  in  a  silver  net" 
General  attention  was  drawn  up«  *'  I  tbink  it  the  finest  fish  that 
on  Mr  Wigmore,  who,  insensible  as  swims,"  —  rashly  observed  Frank 
a  target,  received  the  eyes  of  the  Triton. 

company.    A  titter  crept  through  <<  What  I    better  than   the  Dol- 

the  room,   and  some  of   the  men  phin?"  asked  Winks,  with  the  thrust 

laughed  outriffht  of  a  gladiator. 

'*  It  was  omy  yesterday  a  fellow  <'HaI  ha !  ha!"  roared  Wigmore; 
askedaboutmv  teeth,"  thought  Job.  and  a  timid  lady,  only  six  months 
And  be  looked  timidly  in  the  dead-  a  widow,  jumped  in  her  chair,  as  in 
wall  face  of  Winnore.  It  was  an  a  menagerie  we  have  seen  a  lady 
anxious  moment  for  Job,  when,  hap-  jump  when  too  near  the  bars, 
pily  for  him,  the  servant  arrived,  "  What  f«  this  about  the  Dolphin?" 
and  Mrs  Winks  was  led  to  her  chair  asked  Mrs  Winks,  with  the  eyes  of 
by  Job  Pippins  John  Jewel,  Esq.  wondering  innocence.  •  Winks  gave 
The  dinner  began  ivith  more  than  a  sidelong  look  at  Triton,  who  re^ 
ordinary  gravity.  That  great  event  turned  an  expostulatory  glance,  and 
in  every  twenty-fou^  hours,  on  the  Mrs  Winks  sat  unanswered, 
present  occasion,  received  its  more  "  Do  you  know,  sir," — and  Wig- 
than  leffitimate  attention  at  Lady«  more.  In  thorough  bass,  addressed 
bird  Lodge.  Job  acquitted  himself  Pippins — "  do  you  know,  sir,  how 
with  praiseworthy  elegance  and  they  are  going  on  with  the  pearl- 
heartiness,  and  whilst  more  than  fishery?" 

one  fair  feeder  whispered  of  his  **  Not  the  slightest  notion,"  said 
grace,  Mr  Wigmore  loudly  compli-  Pippins,  with  new-bom  dignity, 
mented  him  on  his  appetite.  Winks,  **  It  must  be  a   very  hazardous 
and  not  for  the  first  time,  wondered  employment  for  the  poor  men,"  re- 
why  Frank  bad  brought  his  friend,  marked  the  widow. 
But  Job,  it  must  be  owned,  was  all  «  Not  at  all,"  said  Triton—"  Not 
watchful  politeness ;  and  he  had  his  at  all — for  they  only  employ  such  as 
reward.    Doctor  Lullaby,  an  exem«  are  predestined  the  other  way." 
plary  clergyman  of  eighteen  stone,  <*  Is  that  true,  sir  ?"  said  Wigmore 
sat  near  the  turtle.  Thrice— In  those  to  Job,  appealing  to  him  as  a  first 
days  of  innocence  men  were  not  re-  authority. 

stricted  alike  to  one  wife  and  one  **  I  should  think  the.  fishery  doesn't 

soup— thrice  the  doctor  had  been  employ  all  such,"  said  Job,  blindly 

helped,  and  still  he  9at  with  one  eye  jumping  at  wbal  he  thought  might 
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prove  a  hit.   Winke  rubbed  bit  bande  goddeeees  witb  their  <  pearled  wrists/ 

—the  doctor  hemmed,  and  Wigmore,  as  Mr  Milton  says,  1  remember— 

for  a  seeond,  wrinlcied  his  brow.  conspired  to  *  take  him  in.'    And 

^  For  my  part,"  said  the  widow,  how  do  ji  thinic  thof  managed  ? 

with  a  recollection  of  youth,  *'  I  pre*  Why,  they  had  stolen  his  clothes.'* 

fer  pearls  to  diamonds.*'  The  gentlemen  shouted  again  at  this 

**  Which  would  you  take^  sir?"  reduction  of  Prank  to  a  state  of 

said  Job,  becoming  in  his  turn  assail-  innocence,  but  the  women,  by  their 

ant,  to  Wigmore.  staid  looks,   clearljr  thought  it  no 

<<  Oh,  1  should  eertainlf  iake,^  joke.    By  the  way.  Pippins  indul- 

replied  Wigmore,  smiling  a  grim  ged  in  no  unseemly  merriment 

gallantry, "  whatever  the  lady  took.'*  **  True,  Mr  Jewel,  true— in  other 

<'  Then  I  say,  pearls,"  concluded  words,  some  hang-dog  thief  had  run 

tiie  widow.  awa^  with  them."  Job's  jaw  fell  like 

<<  Pearls,**  dedded  Wigmore )  and  the  jaw  of  a  dead  man,  and  he  sat  as 

again  he  put  a  smile  into  his  face  upon  one  entire  and  perfect  blister, 

that  would   have   dissolved  Cleo-  *^They  hadn't  left  him— ha  I  ha  I 

patra's  union.    Then,  turning  round  hal— •they'^— and  here  Winks,  with 

to  Pippins,  he  bluntly  asked-***  What  praiseworthy  prudence,  put  the  edge 

do  yon  think  of  coral,  sir  f  "  of  bis  hand  to  one  side  of  his  mouth, 

**  Really,  Wigmore,"  interposed  that  the  intelligence    might  reach 

Triton,  feeling  lender  for  his  own  Job's   prlTate   ear  alone  —  **   they 

reputation,  *^  you  catechise  Mr  Jewel  hadn't  left  him  even  a  shirt " — ^Job's 

as  though  he  were  a  merman."  teeth  chattered—**  no,  not  e?f  n  half 

*'  Very  riffht — very  right,  Frank,  a  shirt."    Job 

Pearls  and  diamonds, — he  has  saved  «  m.      , ,    ,  ,.           -        - 

the  richest  pearl  for  me,  and  all  I  say  ^^^""^^i  ^^,  *•  "*'*^**"  ^  •  ^'•- 

is,-and  what  I  expect  my  friends  ^^^  «**^ 

to  say  is, — God  bless  him  I " — and  and  the  table,  and  the  guests  spun 

something  of  the  father  stole  into  round,  and  he  ai8tineui|hed  no  face, 

Winks'  eye,  and  his  wife  looked  save  the  face  of  Vngmore  looking 

wi^  all  her  heart  in  her  fsoe  as  she  sternly  at  him. 

turned  to  Job.  "Ar'n't  you  well?"    cried  Mrs 

**  Ha  I  you  should  have  seen  Mr  Winks,  and   there  was  a  general 

Jewel.    1  m  told  he  dived,  and  dived  move  towards  Jpb. 

like—like'*—  ''It's  my  fault  I    I  would  make 

**  Like  a  Dolphin,"  said  a  young  him  come  down.    It  it  your  head, 

fellow,  wickedly  supplying  the  s£  Mr  Jewel?'*  said  Winks, 

mile.    Again  the  men  shouted,  and  "  Is  it  your  arm?"  compaesion* 

the  women  wondered— and  Winks,  ately  asked  the  widow, 

looking  with  a  laughing  desperation  '*  Is  it,'*  asked  Wigipore,  we  mean, 

at  Triton,  cried—  Captain  Skinks— for  it  was  he,  in- 

<*  I'm  blest  if  I  don*t  tell  it.**  deed—**  Is  it  your  teeth  ? "   And  a^ 

Triton,  after  many  unsuccessfql  ap-  he  put  the  question,  his  fingers  play* 

peals,  resigned  himself  i^ to  the  hands  ed  with  the  chain  of  Sir  Scipio*s  re- 

of  Winks.    *'  You  have  heard  of  the  peater. 

man  we  call  the  Dolphin — I  beg  your  **  Thank  goodness!"  and  Mrs 
pardon,  Mr  Jewel, — you're  a  stran*  Winks  pointed  to  the  object  with- 
ger — well,  we  have  a  fellow  here,  out  —  '*  Thank  goodness!  here's 
who,  I  really  thinki  could  swim  Doctor  Saffron  on  his  horse  1 " 
against  a  whale.  However,  my  **  My  bed — my  bed  I "  roared  Job, 
friend  Frank  thought  himself  a  match  and  he  leapt  up,  and  actually  fought 
for  him,  and — bal  ha! — yesterday  his  way  throuffh  the  guests— gained 
morning,  it  was  agreed  that  nobody  his  room — ana  plunged  into  bed. 
should  know  it,  and  with  only  one  Doctor  Saflfiron  lost  no  time,  but 
for  an  umpire,  the  match  was  to  be  Immediately  follpwed  Mr  Jewel, 
decided.  Well,  thouffh  Frank  was  Again  the  doctor  had  his  finger  on 
only  next  to  the  Dolphin  himself.  Job's  pulse— but  again  Job  wore  his 
he  hadn't  a  chance ;  and  so  he  nightcap  down, 
was  about  to  return  to  his  mother  **  Humph!  Ithink— I**— butwhat 
earth,  when  he  found  tliat  the  the  doctor  thought,  Uie  present  chap- 
water-nymphs— the  pretty  rlFor-  ter  leayei  us  no  sjwcc  h)  record. 

(To  be  conduded  in  next  Number,) 
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ALCIBIADE8  THB  TOUTH. 

SCBNB  L— VI. 

"  Rear  not  wUMb  jwx  wsIIi  tte  JUod^  sei4i 
Ooot  imr'dv  yoa  foUDW  where  IiU  ftnckt  lead.** 

ABiaropH.  Ban*  lift. 

Tbb  PMological  Mateum— long  a  en%  of  suspended  anlmalloii^wiU 
revive,  we  take  h  for  granted,  when  the  Bfdolon  of  Nlebuhr,  ohaeed  out 
of  Hades  bf  the  indignant  ghost  of  Livy,  shall  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon,  to  blow  the  bellows  for  its  editors.  Not  indeed  frdm  the  farthest 
end  of  thatlarge^  cold,  ill-painted,  haif-diningroom,  haif-studj,  In  one  of 
the  few  dull  domiciles  of  Bonn,  wherein,  seven  jears  affo,  we  upheld,  in 
eloquent  debate,  the  cause  of  Shakspeare,  Scott,  and  Schiller,  against  the 
self-styled  Historian  of  Rome-— but  which  has  been  burnt  down  since  that 
memorable  day— will  the  breath  of  inspimHoQ  issue.  But  only  let  it  coma 
from  a  Teutonic  University— dogged  with  a  sufficient  eonglomeration  of 

gutturals— and  whether  it  bring  witfi  it  **  blasts  from  hell,"  or  "  airs  from 
eaven,**— a  third  new  system,  entirely  rethought  and  rewritten,  of  Au« 
sonian  atory,  or  a  tardy  recantation  of  doubts  as  to  the  veracity  of  Moses 
^we  will  warrant  its  being  eagerly  Inhaled,  and  gladly  reproduced  in 
Oerman- English  by  the  humble  votaries  of  Iliebuhr--fflan  or  shade^on 
the  banks  at  the  Qim.  And,  In  the  event  of  that  blessed  consummation, 
we  make  h  our  particular  request  to  the  lemned  C.  T. — whoever  may  lurk 
under  these  mystic  Initials — ^that  he  wiH  continue,  from  the  fifth  number 
of  the  Journal  in  question,  his  profound  enquiries  Into  the  exact  period  of 
Athenian  hMie-de-noyhood,  We  area  poor  sleeper— seldom  enjoying  above 
eieht  hours*  unconsciousness  at  a  stretch  without  turning — and  know  the 
viuite  of  a  good  soporific.  Moreover,  we  are  J  ust  going  to  l>M;ln  our  Scenes 
of  Alc&nadei  the  Ymdh  with  one  thatproperly  belongs  to  AlciSuules  the  Hob* 
Me  de-hoy:  and  we  diould  like  C.  xTto  get  some  <jmnan  professor  to  teli 
him  how  to  ten  us  the  predse  i^  of  our  hero  at  the  date  of  the  ensuing 
dialogue* 


JSgjbnbX 
The  jd»iechmbcr  of  Pericles. 
Slave  (ja$  PorUr),    Alcibiadbs. 


Ale*  (Ettierifi^J)  Is  Pericles  with-  Ale.  {Laughing,)  Hem  I  Vfhy  don't 

in  ?  he  father  think  of  conKlving  to  give 

^ave.  Within— but  hardly  to  be  ibem  no  account  at  all  ?    MethiDks 

spoken  with.  thai  would  be  a  good  deal  easier.    ^ 

Ala,  Why  not,  pray  ?  Per.  {Smiling;^  at  he  opens  his  door,) 

Slave,  Because  he's  thinking  over  Excellent  advice !   But  hark'ye,  coz, 

and  arran^ng,  at  this  jnoment,  lu>w  you  are  ripening  a  little  too  fast  into 

be  shall  give  to  the  Athenian  p«o*-  the  statesman.     Mean  while,  come 

pie  an  account  of  his  adaiiaistca-  ,  Master  Alcibiades. 

aion.*  Ale,  I  have  your  leave  then  ? 


*  Like  the  lUastrlous  Mtmlwriar  Cireenock,  at  the  doee  of  each  session  of  his  at- 
torneyship.    WJiaft^iafBllels  ,tbere,«|Pe  la  true  hlatory  I 

t  We  aiejRitry  not  to  jooske  him  laugh  j  .bi^t  th^t  was  an  effort  pf  hilarity  in 
which  .BaridsB  .was .too  «(fttely;to  iniliMa^-  .f,/See  J^lMtarch.)  Qf  many  similar  im- 
provemenu  upon  the  too  fortunate  Meissncr,^  our  beeettiog  sin  of  bashfuluess  forbids 
OS  to  taks  notico. 
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Per.  You  have.  And  yet  the  slave 
was  right :  this  moroiDg  I  am  at  home 
to  very  few;  but  of  those  few  fou 
are  one.  (^Aldbiades  goes  into  the 
room.)— And  now,  what  hast  thou 
brought  me  ? 

Ale.  The  certificates  of  all  my 
teachers  for  the  month,  which  ends 
to-day. 

Per.  Grood!  (Taking  them  from 
him,)  From  thy  smiling  countenance 
I  judge  beforehand  that  they  speak 
favourably  of  thee. 

Ale.  That  you  might  gather  from 
the  simple  fact— that  I  bring  them 

MVSBLP. 

Per,  (Looking  them  through,)  Very 
good  I  And  yet — am  I  mistaken? 
—have  I  overlooked  it?  No,  'tis 
really  so.  Alcibiades,  these  are  not 
the  whole ;  there  is  one  awanting. 

Ale.  Impossible.    What  one? 

Per.  Ismenias's. 

Ale.  X  (DisdainJuUv.)  Ismenias's  I 
The  flute-plajrer's  r  How  should 
his  name  be  found  among  those  of 
these  respectable  persons  ?  A  scrap 
of  dirty  linen  looks  only  all  the 
worse  for  putting  it  beside  the  pur- 
ple. 

Per.  Witty,  sensible  young  gentle- 
man I  Dost  think  I  have  so  utterly 
forgotten  the  last  play,  as  not  to  de- 
tect thee  stealing  thoughts  from  it? — 
You  know  that  I  engaged  Ismenias 
to  give  thee  lessons  in  the  flute: 
why  do  I  not  find  him  here  ? 

Ale,  (  Offended,)  I  shall  attempt  no 
witticisms,  else  I  should  have  an- 
swered :  you  find  not  him — because 
he  found  not  me. 

Per,  (  With  a  very  serious  air  and 
tone.)  And  so  then — ^this  artist  may 
have  had  good  reason  to  complain, 
that  you  received  him  in  the  rudest 
manner — laughed  at  his  perform- 
ances— and  forthwith  showed  him 
to  the  door  ?  I  made  as  if  I  could 
not  credit  such  a  charge ;  and  press- 
ed him  so  earnestly  that  at  last  he 
promised  me  to  visit  thee  once 
again. 

Ale.  (Interrupting.)  A  promise 
which — that  I  must  bear  witness  to 
— ^he  truly  kept ;  only  that  I — forgive 
my  frankness,  Pericles — gave  him 
exactly  the  same  reception  as  be- 
fore. 

Per,  (Angrily.)  How  ?  Is  this  the 
filial  obsequiousness  you  promised 
me  ?    Dost  thou  presume  so  to  deal 


with  the  instructors  whom  I  appoint 
for  thee  ? 

Ale,  O  no— no— my  father  I  Ask 
all  the  others,  and  my  praises  wUl— 
I  know — ^ten  times  outweigh  the 
blame.  Do  but  just  spare  me  this 
one  Ismenias. 

Per,  Why,  what  hast  thou  to  say 
against  him  ? 

Ale,  Against  him  f  Nothing  at  all. 
But  a  mighty  deal  against  his  art.  I 
must  much  deceive  myself,  dear 
Pericles,  or  you  have  often  yourself 
laid  down,  that  you  could  not  en- 
dure those  things  which  are  good  in 
only  one  point,  and  bad  in  many. 

Per.  That's  true  enough. 

Ale,  Then  it  does  surprise  me 
that  in  thy  so  penetrating  eyes  the 
learning  of  the  flute — more  especi- 
ally for  a  free-bom  man — should 
find  any  grace  at  all ; — an  art  that 
belongs  so  plainly  to  equivocal 
things,  if  not  to  worse  than  equivo- 
cal. 

Per,  The  proof,  coz,  the  proof  ? 

Ale.  Is  very  easy  to  find,  cousin  I 
— Of  air  the  instruments  ever  ima- 
gined suitable  for  men  of  rank,  it  is 
the  flute  alone  that  disfigures  one's 
features,  and  distorts  one's  face. 
—  Harp  and  lyre  alter  not  the 
lineaments.  The  free*  bom  man, 
while  he  strikes  them,  retains  his 
nobleness  of  aspect.  Joyous  emo- 
tion, gentle  melancholy,  flights  of 
soaring  thought,  by  turns  beautify 
his  countenance — responsive  to  the 
melodies  that  are  streaming  out  be- 
neath his  touch;  and  the  musician 
grows  at  once  more  worthy  of  love 
as  a  man— of  admiration  as  an  artist 
Not  so  the  flute-player.  His  puffed- 
out  cheeks,  his  starting  eyes,  his 
writhen  mouth,  make  him  unknow- 
able even  by  his  friends — (with  an 
air  of  extreme  disgugt)~-^o  ugly  that 
—away  with  it  I  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  finish  the  picture. 

Per.  (Aside.)  My  life  upon't  I  'Us 
Aspasia  has  given  him  this  lesson.— 
(Aloud.)  Did  it  cost  thee  much 
trouble,  boy,  to  get  this  little  oration 
by  heart  ? 

Ale.  I  got  it  not  by  heart  But  I 
won't  deny  that  I  thought  over  and 
arranged  in  my  own  mind  what  I 
have  spoken. 

Per,  Fanciful  whimsies ! 

Ale,  If  this  were  alls  but  I  have 
store  of  other  reasons*    When  we 
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touch  the  lyre,  what  hinden  ub  to 
speak,  or  to  accompany  its  chords 
with  soDg?  The  lays  of  our  poets 
then  receive  and  yield  a  double 
charm.  The  envious  flute  alone 
takes  all  the  breath — engrosses  every 
vooal  organ  of  the  player  to  itself. 
Standing,  more  than  all,  in  need 
of  some  support — alone  of  all  it 
would  appear  to  scorn  it.  O, 
henceforth  let  the  sons  of  Thebans 
learn  it — those  step*children  of  na* 
lure,  to  whom  she  has  refused 
the  gift  of  eloquence; — 'tis  excu- 
sable to  strain  after  small  accom- 
plishments, when  great  ones  are 
denied  us.  But  we  Athenians — 
we,  the  most  eloquent  people  of 
all  Greece — and  I — from  my  very 
infancy,  in  all  the  games  of  my 
companions,  the  Spokesman — me- 
thought  we  had  gotten  our  lips  for 
something  better  than  to  play  the 
flute  with  I 

Per,  Bravo,  boy,  bravo!  You 
play  the  orator  at  least  to  admira^ 
tion.  One  reason  more — but  one 
— as  trivial  as  you  please— and  you 
shall  triumph;  Ismenias  shall  have 
his  dismissal. 

Ale.  {Clapping  his  hands,)  Only 
onef  O,  how  ffood  of  you,  dear 
Pericles,  since  I  have  at  least  a 
dozen  ail  in  readiness!  My  rea- 
sons hitherto  have  been  drawn  from 
things  terrestrial ;  my  last  shall  be 
taken  from  the  Gods  themselves. 
Tell  me,  my  father,  who  are  the 
chief  protecting  deities  of  Athens. 

Per.  A  curious  question !  Minerva 
and  Apollo. 

Ak.  More  curious  still,  that  pre- 
cisely these  two  divinities  have  de- 
clared themselves  the  flute's  sworn 
foes!  Was  it  not  Minerva  who 
flung  it  from  her  in  a  'rage,*  when 
the  other  goddesses  made  sport  of 
her  distorted  countenance?  Did 
she  not  curse  with  a  dreadful  curse 
whoever  should  thereafter  take  it 
up  ?  And  he,  who  poured  out  the 
full  weight  of  that  tremendous  curse 


on  the  unhappy  finder  *— was  it  not 
Apollo  ? 

Per,  Hush— hush — dear  coz  !«- 
Here  is  the  dismissal  for  Ismenias, 
and  thine  own  release  for  the  day. 
By  my  faith,  I  fear— did  I  not  speed- 
ily give  in  to  thee — we  should  have 
the  whole  story  of  divinities,  male 
and  fenmle,  to  go  through.  For  the 
future,  if  I  may  venture  to  advise, 
trust  rather  to  your  own  invention, 
than  to  the  inventions  of  our  priests, 
and  of  our 

Ale,  Cousin,  dearest  cousin,  for 
Heaven's  sake  don't  utter  it.  I 
tremble  lest  you  should  mean  to 
say,  our  Poeis, 

Per.  Well,  and  had  I  said  so  ? 

Ale,  Ah,  it  were  ungrateful.-«'Tis 
they  that  ffive  thee  immortality. 

Per.  Only  they  f 

Ale*  At  least  they  chiefly— they 
most  securely.  'Aiy  magnificent 
Odeum,  thine  image  from  the  hand 
of  Phidias — O,  his  most  lasting  mar- 
ble is  not  so  lasting  as  the  pages  of 
our  poets.  Forgive  me,  if  I  presume 
too  tar ;  but  you  know  that  I  have 
already  studied  Homer;  and  yes- 
terday, when  you  were  talking  with 
Aspasia  of  the  merits  of  Phidias,  of 
the  service  he  had  done  thee  with 
reference  to  posterity,  the  words 
were  hovering  on  my  tongue : — show 
me  the  buildings — the  works  of  art 
—of  Agamemnon's  times,  whether 
they  have  been  preserved  so  well 
as  ihe  songs  of  great  Mseonides  I 

Slave.  (Votmng  in,)  Pericles,  the 
Sophist  Damon. 

Per.  Admit  him.  (Smiling,)  I  am 
sorry  he  should  interrupt  thee,  Al- 
cibiades.  I  see  you're  in  the  humour 
to  dispose  to-day  of  all  the  stock 
you  have  been  gathering  for  some 
time  back. — And  it  loses  nothing  in 
thv  hands.  But,  you  perceive  your* 
seif^  two  Sophists  at  once  are  too 
much  for  me. 

Ale,  (Aside,  as  he  goes  oui,)    Es- 

Sidally  when  the  first  alone  is— 
ORB  THAN  TBT  MATCH  I 


A  modest  speech  that  last— from  lips  just  darkening  with  their  nascent 
down  I  But,  d  propos  of  this  small  circumstance,  we  will  furnish  Messrs 
Combe  and  Simpson  with  anodier  trifling  daiwn,  on  which  they  may  construct 


*  Manyaii  to  wit 
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a  diagWB  of  our  hero's  bump  of  self^oftleem.  We  mkb,  for  Me  sake, 
it  were  untrue;  but»  between  ourselvetywe  have  U  from  a  sure  eeurce; 
nay«  it  wai  eurreat  in  all  the  barbers'»eliopf»  braziers'- shops,  perfumery- 
warohoueee,  aod  cobiere'- stalls  of  Atheas,  some  tvo*or  three-aodptweaty 
centuries  ago. 

Mensrcbes  had  been  Ihe  friend,  the  very  Pylades  of  Glinias.  He  re- 
midned  the.^v»^  (^  the  family.  (You  have  one,  dear  reader,  in  your 
own  family,— and  a  very  good-natured,  bad-tempered,  disagreeaUe  old 
gentleman  he  is.)     One  morning,  Alcibiados,  duly  sent  by  the  higher 

Sowers,  waited  on  him.  It  was  a  house,  after  ail,  at  which  the  youogstsr 
ad  piclied  up  a  deal  of  good,  though  it  was  not  his  fashion  to  ae- 
knowledge  it  "  Upon  my  word,"  says  the  senior,  greeting  him  with 
the  customary  Iciss,  "  Upon  my  word.  Master  Akibiades,  thoei  wilt  soon 
be  quite  a  man." 

"  By  what  hare  you  just  learned  to  asake  that  out  ?  " 

"  By  this  shade  upon  thy  upper  lip.  Tis  only  dmtm  as  yet;  but  pariimes, 
my  young  spark,  'twill  soon  do  hair:* 

"  And  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  finding  out  for  the  first  time  to-day, 
aad  that  too  from  ray  Bbard,  what  I  think  my  conversation  might  have 
taught  yon  some  years  l>ack  i " 

Iadignant--as  he  spoke— the  coxcomb  turned  upon  bis  heel,  aad  left  the 
threshold  of  Monarches/or  ever. 

Too  revengeful  by  half  i-*We  could,  we  conlisss  it,  have  cut  Am  iiroai 
of  our  family*friend  when  he  called  attention,  before  a  large  dinner-party, 
to  the  iHiddiog  manhood  of  our  first  starched  neckcloth.  But  to  have  cat  his 
acquainiance  would  iiave  shocked  our  moral  sense.  And  yet— for  Aldbiades 
-^remember  how  he  was  beset  I  Now  the  ApoUo  of  the  artists,  as  once  their 
6>pi(f— to  some  he  was  the  beautiful  youthr-to  some  the  sparkling  wit- 
to  some  the  nephew  of  Pericles— to  some  the  predestined  minbter  of 
Athens.  Followed — flattered— upon  all  sides,  the  wonder  is  that  we  shonld 
be  ever  able  to  exhibit  liim  in  more  amiable  colours.  Across  even  the 
brightest  portions  of  the  canvass  on  which  he  is  to  figure,  the  shadow  of 
Sblp  roust  be  permitted  to  fall  I 


SCBNU  II. 

A  Boom  flfiltf  Ansr  t^Peridea. 

FaaicLBs^    Ai.oinu»ss. 


Mc.  (Enterhtg ku%.)  ^TU  done! 
I've  tsken  it  I— the  first  Important 
step. 

Per.  (Suntrued.)  What's  dene  P«- 
What  step  f 

Ale,  The  step  upon  a  course, 
whereon  one  should  either  never 
enter  or  bravely  persevere;  a  coarse 
that  now  and  thisn  leads  to  greatness, 
often  to  ruin,  and  not  seldom  to  both 
together.  The  step  to  Statesman- 
ship. 

Per.  Have  you  a  journey  to  the 
Indisns  before  you,  that  you  sre  al« 
ceady  practising  yourself  in  riddles  9 

Alo.  Perhaps!  But  yet,  before  I 
read  them,  do  tell  me,  Pericles,  how 
much  money  was  there  in  the  purse 
you  gave  roe  yesterday  ? 


Per.  Did  yen  not  eonat  it?  Do 
you  value  my  praseats  so  little  as— 

Aic.  Just  heeanse  I  do  value  your 
presents  l-^^-Tiief  are  dearer  to  me 
for  the  giver^s  sake  than  for  their 
own.  .Besides,  count  money  1 1  leave 
that  to  the  merchanta  and  econo- 
mists, two  classes  of  individuals  to 
whom  I  don't  pretend  to  belong. 

Per.  Well ;  let  one  of  your  slaves, 
then,  do  it  for  you,  since  you  are 
so  anxious  to  know. 

Ale.  Can  I  so,  ^ood  uncle  ?— 
{Showing  ihe  purse  qm$e  empfy.) — ^See, 
accursed  be  the  obelus  that  tumbles 
out  of  it  I  I  have  scattered  it  all 
among  the  people. 

Per.  (Astonished.)  Art  thou  mad  ? 
The  whole  sum  I— why  was  this  f 
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And  mhj  to  day  ?  And  whf  with* 
out  saying  to  me  a  syllable  before- 
hand? 

Jic.  Because  I  myself  kneir  no- 
thing of  it  when  I  left  the  bouse^ 
because  in  order  to  Joy  beforehand 
one  must  see  beforehand.  (Laugkiug,') 
Atruth,  as  Iti^eit»  which  may  explain 
the  reason  why  so  many  of  our 
priests'  prophecies  are--*-unfulfiUed. 

Per.  Son  of  Clinias  \  (Wiih  a 
reproachful  mien,) 

Ale.  Enough.  I  will  be  serious ; 
only  be  not  quite  so  ^arp  with  me* 
— *I  went  out-<-a  little  while  ago— *to 
visit  the  fair  Samian,  whose  beauty 
is  malting  such  a  noise.  It  was  na- 
tural, therefore,  was  it  not,  that  on 
auch  an  occasion  I  should  go  equipt 
with  arms  more  sure  than  graces  of 
body— or  of  mind— to  triumph  over 
the  heart  of  a  female. 

Per.  Braro  I  already  so  mature. 

Aic,  The  fruit  of  a  good  stem 
ripens  fast  Now,  pray  uncle,  don't 
interrupt  me  again  1— My  tlare  was 
carrying  the  purse  which  I  had  got 
from  you  behind  me,  and  all  day- 
dreams of  ambition  were  swallowed 
up  for  the  time  by  certain  feelings, 
which  to  THBB  need  no  description. 
Yet  the  sound  of  a  commotion  In 
the  marlcst-place  induced  ma  to 
make  a  slight  deflection,  to  see  what 
it  was  about.  I  reached  the  spot,  and 
lo  I  there  stood  Nicias,  surround- 
ed by  a  crowd  of  people — He  had 
been  delivering  a  speech — as  frigid 
as  himaelfi  no  iow^  and  aa  waahy 
as  a  day  of  rain— and  wftt^  OftdMk 

Touring  ^  lail  to  put  tbo  propair 

fire  into  it,  by  throwing  money  to 
the  hungry  mob. 

Per,  Nicias,  the  son  of  Niceratus  ? 

Ale,  The  same. 

Per,  What  I— I  should  scarce  haye 
looked  for  his  haranguing  lb#M  40 
soon.* 

Ale.  My  astonishment  wm  yet 
greater  than  yours  can  be.  Although 
not  exactly  of  the  aume  aM  we  bare 
known  ead)  other  from  cnudhoodi- 
known  each  other  9s  tUo^e  who  mo- 
tualiy  hate.  He,  foraoo(h,  would 
always  play  the  leader.  Hie  admer ; 
wbil^  his  timidity  unfitted  him  for 
the  lowest  subordinatOf  In  every 
little  enterprise  it  wao  my  buiinoM 
to  breathe  coursge  into  the  breasts 
of  our  associates ;  it  was  his  to  rob 


them  of  it  To  spy  out  faults,  diffi- 
cultiea,  dangers,  was  his  main  phi- 
losophy, and  often  was  he  in  the 
midst  of  his  sage  demonstrations  that 
our  project  was  Impossible,  when 
we— had  already  accomplished  it.— * 
To  see  him  upon  tlie  bMa,  and  the 
money  df  lag  from  his  hands ;  to 
imatch  the  purse  from  my  sUre  and 
make  my  largesa  fly  about  in  twice 
the  quantity;  all  this,  believe  me, 
Pericles,  was  the  work  of  a  single 
Dsement 

Per*  (Smiling,)  I  do  believe  it. 

Aicf  And  approve  of  it  ? 

Fer^  And  approve  of  it 

Ale,  {Seizing  hi$  hand  in  ecstaiy)-mm 
Glorious  man !  0»  my  uncle  1  my 
dear  uncle  I  so  promptly,  and  so 
nobly  ought  the  man  to  apeak,  who 
is  the  head  of  Athens  and  a  model 
for  MS.  Thou  approvest  of  my  li- 
berality,—for  that  I  thank  thee  I 
But  not  thou  alone,  the  Gods  them- 
selves approved  oiF  it '^  gave  me, 
in  one  andf  the  same  instant,  a  double 
recompense.  For  hardly  had  I 
spoken  three  words,  and  scattered 
the  first  handfuU,  when  the  whole 
asaembiage  deserted  Nicias  and  ga- 
thered around  me  with  shouts  of 
joy.  In  vain  he  bawled  and  prayed  I 
Scarce  a  score  of  old  decrepit  grey- 
beards, with  greedy  eyes,  but  weary 
lege,  remained  beside  him,  not  da- 
ring to  mioghi  in  the  tumult  that  was 
raging  round  me.  Unnoticed  and 
ashamed  he  slunk  away;  while  I 
waa  foUowad  home  with  all  the  pa- 
fade  of  e  victory* 

Pfr^  A  flattering  reivard  for  so 
ambitious  a  youth  I 

Ale.  And  yet  not  my  best  reward. 
This  ovXy  flattered  me.  AnoUier  cir- 
enmstance  repaid  me,  and  with  usu- 
ry— bestowed  on  me  the  fairest  boon 
wU4sh  mortal  breast  can  crave— a 
FRIEND. — (  Openi  the  door  and  calls.) 
Come  ln»  Antiochus.  And  thou,  Peri- 
cles, behold  him  0/  whom  I  spoke  I 

C4  young  nktth  in  a  weonish  dress, 
comes  in  and  saluUs  Feridet  re- 
ipeci/ull^,) 

Per,  (  Wiin  an  air  like  thai  with  which 
a  fiadicai  Ariitocrat  regards  a  Ten. 
Poumkrr^exctpi  when  he  wants  his 
vote.)  And  thou,  who  art  thou  V 

Aniioch,  (  WUhacmifideni  look.)  Al- 
cibiades  has  named  me  right— Anti- 
ochus* 


■*«^ 


*  Jiirltrlonfi  Nlnla<«! — li«>  nfvrr  (lii  when  he  could  help  It. 
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Per.  (At  before.)  A  name  common 
to  too  many  to  diatingulBh  thee. — 
Thy  father  ? 

Antioch,  SpeusippuB  ;-*fought  at 
Mycale;  and— fell. 

Per,  I  cannot  remember  to  have 
known  him. 

Antioch.  That  I  can  well  believe; 
fiince  he  was  poor,  and— what  was 
worse — what  kept  him  poor— he  was 
honest. 

Per.  (Disgusted.)  Alclbi 

Ale.  Before  I  confute  thy  glance, 
and  O,  it  is  not  one  of  those  that  do 
thee  honour— but  before  I  confute 
the  meaning  of  that  glance,  hear 
what  I  have  to  say  for  my  friend. 
The  Samian  girl,  to  whom  I  was 
going,  loves  nothine  half  so  much  as 
a  tame  bird.  For  her  sake  and  for 
the  joke's  sake,  I  got  a  quail,  and 
was  carryine  it  to  her  in  my  bosom. 
No  wonder  tnat  in  the  heat  of  throw- 
ing about  my  money,  I  forgot  the 
little  wretch  $  and  still  less  wonder 
that  it  took  advantage  of  my  care- 
lessness to  seek  its  freedom  and  be 
oflf.  I  set  up  a  loud  shout,  as  I  saw 
it  fluttering  away ;  the  crowd  around 
me  shouted  too,  and — down  they 
ducked  again  after  the  pieces  that 
lay  scattered  on  the  ground.  Anti- 
ochus  alone  tore  himself  from  the 
spot,  and  hastened  after  the  bird, 
whose  dipt  wings  could  not  bear  it 
very  far  nor  very  high.    Luckily  he 
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got  hold  of  it  and  brought  it  back  to 
me. 

Per.  Is  that  enoueh  to 

Ale,  Enough,  meUiinks,  and  more. 
Do  vou  forget  what  he  was  leaving  ? 
"-his  interest  :^what  he  was  running 
after? — my  gratification.  Show  me, 
amid  the  swarm  of  those  that  buzz 
about  thee— show  me  three  friends, 
who,  for  the  hope  of  doing  thee  a 
kindness,  would  abandon  their  own 
visible  profit — would  let  go  money 
—treasure — and  up  to  this  time  half 
a  dozen  drachmas  were  a  treasure 
to  Antiochus — for  the  sake  of  ser« 
viDg  thee ;  name  me  but  three  such 
friends,  I  say,  and  I  own  myself  in 
error. 

Per.  You  are  very  apt,  coz,  to 
treat  trifles  as  weighty  matters. 

Ale.  And  yet  you  yourself  have 
often  noted  it  as  the  first  badge  of 
true  sancity— to  detect  in  trifles  the 
materi^  of  weighty  things  to  come. 
See  how  well  I  follow  your  instruc- 
tions! And  now,  Antiochus,  thy 
hand  1  In  ten  da^s  hence  shall  every 
one  who  talks  of  thee  speak  no  more 
of  the  son  of  Speusippus,  but  of  the 
bosofipfriend  of  Alcibiades — shall  thy 
name,  which  hitherto  the  first  of  the 
Athenians  knew  not,  be  known  and 
honoured   by   all    in    Athens,   the 

featest  and  the  least.    Come,  that 
may  clothe  thee   in  a   manner 
worthy  of  thyself  and  me  I 


And  so  Alcibiades  loved  Antiochus — as  the  fabled  Prometheus  is  said  to 
have  loved  Man — because  he  was  his  own  creation. 
He  had  other  pets  too ;  and  you  shall  see  how  he  sometimes  used  them. 


SCBNB  IIL 
^  Walk  near  Athens, 
Al€ibiadb8--^Glauoias. 


Ale.  So  then-^they  were  talking 
of  me  in  your  circle— were  they  ? — 
And  what  were  they  pleased  to 
say? 

Glauc.  Many  things  so  strange, 
that  for  my  part  I  would  not  believe 
them. 

Ale.  If  they  were  only  strange,  why 


not?  Never  fear,  out  with  them! 
You  know  I  make  no  secret  of  my 
faults ;  all  I  beg  is— no  advice  as  to 
my  future  doings. 

Glauc.  Advice  to  thee!  About  .as 
rational  as  Xerxes'  whipping  of  the 
waves !  But  tell  me,  have  you  really 
a  dog  that  cost  you  seventy  minas  ?  • 


*  S«Tenty  mlnsi--aboat  L.280;  or,  in  compariion  with   the  geoeral  price  of 
oommodlUes,  nearly  L>8iO,  la  the  time  of  Ferioiee, 
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Ak*  To  be  Bure  I  have.  D'ye 
thlok  him  too  dear?  'Tis  the  preU 
tieet  creature  ever  lived.  Have  you 
BOt  seen  him  yet?  He'll  charm  thee. 
Why*  man,  Hyperbolus  himself 
could  not  spy  a  blemish  in  him. 

GUwc,  Especially — forgive  me  for 
speakinc  to  thee  about  such  trifles 
-—especially  his  tcul  is  very  hand- 
some. 

Ale,  {To  Mnuelf.)  Hal  ha!  that 
known  already  I  (Aloud,)  At  least 
it  ttof  so. 

Glauc.  What  ?  Could  it  be  true 
then  that  out  of  mere  caprice  you've 
cat  it  oflf  ? 

Ah.  {Laughing,)    Precisely 


only  I  should  not  have  thought  that 
Glaucias  would  have  sung  its  elegy. 

Glauc,  But  say :  what  could  muce 
thee  do  it?  Do  you  know  that  all 
Athens  rings  with  it  ?  And  that  all, 
with  one  voice,  cry  shame  upoa 
thee? 

Ale,  Bravo! 

Glauc,  Bravo  I'-^How?  Because—* 

Ale.  Bravo,  I  say— because  all  hap- 
pens as  I  wished.  Well  for  me  if 
rumour  never  speaks  worse  things  of 
me  than  thisl  Curiosity  and  envy 
must  always  have  some  food  to  stop 
their  maws.  I  threw  tiiem  a  morsel 
— ^you  perceive — to  take  them  off 
my  weightier  designs. 


Forgive  us,  good  reader,  that  story  from  old  Plutarch,  for  the  sake  of  an 
ancient  proverb  J  And,  as  for  docking  taiU^^we  only  wish  the  fashion 
would  revive-^especially  in  cases  in  which  the  wearers  are  not,  dog-like, 
**  honest  creatures,"  and  the  abomination  is  voluminous.  Turn  now  over 
another  page  of  your  Plutarch,  or  your  Langhorne,  and  mark  how  we  shall 
again  better  the  Boeotian  i 

Alcibiades  has  told  you  he  loved  Poets — sacred  choir !  Of  course,  then, 
he  shrined  in  his  heart  of  hearts  great  Houbr  as  supreme— among  Greeks 
the  unapproachable.  Moreover,  his  was  the  true  instinct.  He  hallowed 
Homer  the  one-— the  Personal — the  Undivided.  Unaware  of  Hedlin  and 
Perrault-rof  Vice,  and  Bentley,  and  Hey ne— unversed  in  Wolfish  Prolego- 
mena— unscared  by  the  rod  or  ribbon  of  Sir  Godfrey  Herman — unseduced 
by  our  excellent  Nelson  Coleridge,  on  this  point,  alas !  after  the  fashion  of 
his  myriad- thoughted  uncle-sage,  erratic  in  his  brightness— he  tore  and 
scattered  not  the  Chlan  laurels,  leaf  by  leaf,  amid  aliost  of  small  anony- 
mous. Happy  Alcibiades,  to  side  in  the  impulse  of  his  fine  perceptions 
with  a  Milman-^a  Clinton — and  our  sublimer  self! — Like  Payne  Knight, 
too,  he  could  not  abide  interpolations ;  but,  unlike  Payne  Knight,  he  would 
not  sit  in  false  judgment  upon  genuine  passages,  nor  seek  to  throw  hii  per- 
fume on  the  violet.  Of  the  plays  of  Richard  Brome  he  had  probably  read 
aa  little  as  ourselves  (for  we  quote  from  a  quotation),  yet  he  enacted  a 
spirited  commentary  on  certain  lines  of  that  no  doubt  unequalled  como" 
dian'a  Antipodes  :— 

— —  "  Yoa,  ilr,  are  incorrigible,  and 
Take  lioeDie  to  yourself  to  add  unto 
Your  parts  your  own  free  fancy,"  &Ct 


SCBNB  IV. 

At  first,  a  Street  in  Athens.    Scene  changes  to  a  Grammar-School. 
Alcibiades,  Amtiochus. — Afterwards  Two  Schoolmasters. 


Ale.  You  teach  me  to  understand 
the  character  of  Achilles ! 

Ant.  Who  is  not,  however,  I  trust, 
your  favourite  hero. 

Ale,  By  no  means ;  else  must  I  be 
as  unjust  as  Jove,  when  he  leto 
Hector  fall.  But  my  favourite  book, 
beyond  all  question,  is  Homer.  Out 
of  him  I  first  learned  to  read,  and 
never  since  haa  he  quitted  my  (able. 

TOL«  1XXIX«  N0«  OCXLVI. 


Ant,  Granted :  and  yet  you  might 
forget  him  here  and  there. 

Ale.  I  might,  but  I  never  do.  But 
why  dispute  so  long  about  the  mat- 
ter ?  In  Athens,  let  one  be  in  what 
part  of  it  you  please,  there  must  be 
a  copy  of  Homer  not  far  oflf.  (Looks 
about  him,  and  points  to  a  ncishbourm 
ing  house,)  See  there  I  a  school  I  Let 
ui  go  in  and  ask  for  him. 

2i 
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Ant  With  all  my  heart 

(  TViey  enter ^  and  4nd  a  number  of 
Scholars  with  two  Teacliers,) 

Ah,  Are  you  head-master  ? 

\st  Teacher,  I  am ;  and  I  bleas  the 
day  on  which  we  have  the  happiness 
to  see  the  son  of  Giinias  among  us. 

Ale,  I  thank  thee;  but^  to  be  plain, 
our  visit  to-day  is  not  so  mueh  to 
thee,  as  to  thine  Homer. 

\ti  Teacher.  (^Shaking  his  head.)  My 

Homer  ? 

Ale.  We  have  been  disputiogabout 
a  passMfe  in  the  Iliad.  Each  of  us 
thWs  be  recollects  it;  but  each  re- 
collects it  differently.  Give  us  the 
poet  himself,  that  he  may  decide 
which  is  in  the  right. 

}st  Teacher.  I  ajn  sorry,  younff 
gentleman,  that  you  will  not  find 
your  arbiter  here :  I  have  no  Homer. 

Ale.  No  Homer  ?  You  are  jesting. 

1st  Teacher.  Why  should  I  be 
jesting  ? 

Ale.  No  Homer !  and  art  a  school- 
master ? 

\st  Teacher.  That  I  certainly  am : 
but 

Ale.  (Enraged.)  One  of  those  cases, 
which  no  but  can  justify!  (Boxing 
his  ears.)  Take  that,  as  a  hint  to  get 
one  as  soon  as  possible.  Gome, 
Antiochus,  let  us  go  to  Mbn.  (  Go- 
ing,) 

^  Teacher.  Stop  a  little,  im];>e- 
tuous  young  man !  Be  not  so  in« 
censed.    I  have  what  you  want 

Ale.  Seriously? 

2d  Teacher.  Here  it  is. 

Ale.  (Unrolling  the  copy.)  Thank 
thee  !  —  Firat  rhapsody  -^  second 
rhapsody  —  third  rhapsody  —  (sud- 
denlt/  stopping.)  But  what's  all  this  ? 
What's  this  blotted  out-rand  this 
written  on  the  margin  ? 


2d  Treacher.  These  are  paaaages, 
which  I  have  altered.  Look,  here 
you  will  find  a  number  of  notes  that 
will  show  you  I  can  not  only  read 
Homer,  but  improve  him. 

Ale.  (Laughing  disdainjkdfy.)  And 
you  have  not  yet  received  a  remu- 
neration from  the  state  ? 

2d  Teacher.  None  I 

Ale,  Take  it  then  from  me.  (BeaU 
him.) 

2d  Teacher.  Help  I  Murder! 
Help  I  (The  children  laugh.)  Mad, 
saucy  boy!  Art  thou  come  hither 
to  insult  us  ? 

Ak.  Not  at  all !  But  I  am  here  to 
avenge  Homer ;  to  avenge  him  for 
the  wrongs  which  you  have  done 
him. 

Ant.  (Interposing.)  Alcibladea — 
this  heat— How  can  you  judge  of 
thinffs  you  hav'n't  even  lookea  at  ? 

Au!.  As  if  there  were  any  need  of 
looking  in  this  case ! — Cast  your  eyes 
upon  his  beard,  and  tell  me,  would 
he  have  grown  grey  as  a  mere 
schoolmaster,  had  it  been  in  hios 
to  better  Homer  ?  Come,  I  aay  once 
more,  and  let  us  go  to  Mbn.  (  They 
go  out.) 

d  Teacher.  Ah,  if  he  was  not  the 
nephew  of  Pericles !— (  To  the  First 
Teacher.)  But  I  pray  thee,  friend, 
help  me  to  indite  a  satire  upon  Uiia 
young  reprobate ! 

\st  Teacher.  Be  that  thy  businese. 
Be  it  mine  to  devise  some  way  to 
get  it  read.  For,  trust  me,  hadst 
thou  in  very  deed  the  spirit  of  Mm- 
onides — and  couidst  thou  blacken 
our  insulter  into  a  second  Thersites 
— I  doubt  if  there  be  one  soul  la 
Athens  who  would  think  of  taking 
our  part  against  this  darling  of  the 
people. 


The  Dominie  spake  sooth— he  was  their  darliug.  It  was  but  a  few  days 
before  that  a  Spartan  guest  had  left  the  house  of  Pericles  on  his  return  to 
Lacedaemon.    "  Well,"  said  his  host,  "  when  thy  countrymen  shall  ask 
thee,  what  was  the  greatest  thing  thou  sawest  in  Athens^and  what  the  m^*^ 
viarveilous—how  wilt  thou  reply  ?  " 
**  The  greatest^  Thee:  the  most  marvellous^\kj  Nephew.^* 
"  And  what  dost  thou  find  so  marvellous  in  Alcibiades  ?" 
"  He  is  the  first  youth  I  ever  saw,  whom  all  e«ty— and  all  love:' 
Let  the  Dominies,  then,  bring  their  action  for  assault  and  battery.    The 
verdict  of  the  dicasts  will  be  that  of  a  "  most  intelligent  and  impartial'* 
i^nglish  Jury  on  an  injured  husband— who  had  merely  grilled  his  drunken 
wife  over  a  slaw  fire—"  Sorted  the  vamiin  right:'     And  we  would  have 
ireely  offered  for  (he  same  discinliQe^no  nU  Bentley,  whose  v^ry  Imperti- 
nences are  redoleat  of  geniu»««*but  inter  alu»Uf  George  Burgee,  ao  invtilf 
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designated  by  Bisbop  Bloomfield  as  **  tbe  autbor  of  a  new  Greek  Plsj, 
which  he  entitles  the  Supplicet  of  A^scht/lus** 

Majora  canarmu ! — Inform  us,  gentlej  learped,  and  discerning  public,  what 
Is  your  opinion  of  Socrates  ?  That  question  has  sometimes  been  a  poser 
to  ourselves.  We  have  written  upon  all  sides  of  the  subject  First,  In 
flaiping  adolescence  and  the  height  of  a  green  appetite  for  paradox,  we 
ran  a  muck  at  the  venerable  street- walker  in  a  style  that  startled  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  Tbe  Quarterly  called  us  a  Northern  Aristophanes — the 
North  American  smote  us  with  paternal  tenderness — and  the  New  Monthly, 
then  commanded  by  our  well-beloved  Thomas  Campbell,  likened  us  to  '*  a 
butcher- fly,  fastening  by  instinct  and  by  preference  upon  those  parts  only 
that  are  defective  and  disgustioff,  and  making  the  taint  it  does  not  find,  by 
its  own  pestiferous  blowing.*'  Modesty  prevents  our  translating  the  equally 
flattering,  and  not  less  eloquent  things,  that  were  said  of  us  in  the  Scandi- 
navian apd  Sclavonic  dialects.  "  Aweel,"  thought  we,  <'  it's  a'  ane  to 
Dandle" — and  so  we  scrambled  back  Into  the  King  s  highway,  prosing  about 
the  '^  wisest  and  best  of  uninspired  mortals,"  in  a  vein  that  might  have  cheer- 
ed the  midriff  of  Priestley  and  his  weak  and  shallow  school.  But,  in  what  we 
esteem  our  happiest  mood,  we  have  observed  a  golden  mean — a  sort  of 
pepper-and-salt  mixture,  half  warm  with  eulogy,  naif  acrid  with  satire — 
thereby  siding,  as  we  potently  believe,  with  Plato  himself,  on  whom,  when 
the  bees  bestowed  their  honey,  they  did  not  forget  the  sting.  In  short,  we 
offer  a  golden  key  to  the  Socratic  character  in  one  immortal  sentence : — 
the  son  of  Sophronitcus  ufat — a  man  of  woman  bom !  The  worthy  midwife — ^hls 
mother — was  lineally  descended  from  Japhet.  It  follow^that  her  olispring 
was  of  composite  structure  :-;very  honest,  very  vain ;— highly  independent^ 
a  small2degree  pig-beaded; — pious,  but  somewhat  indiscreet ; — more  certain 
of  his  neighbour  8  errors  than  of  his  own  truths ;— too  fond  of  playing  with 
edge-tools; — and,  though  a  popular' Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  not 

Et-ecisely  the  best  instructor  for  such  aspiring  youths  as  Critias  and  Alci- 
iadee.    That  Uut  charge  against  him  we  made  sixteen  years  ago— and 
Xenophon  has  not  yet  answered  it 

The  Professor  was  not,  then,  as  Meissner  supposes,  virtue  incarnate.  But 
bis  lectures  were  occasionally  quite  edifying;  and,  as  the  course  i% gratis, 
we  will  step  in  for  once- 


SCBKB  V, 

The  House  of  Socrates, 

SoCRlTSSt     AlcIBIADBS, 

(Alcibiadbs  comes  in^  red  with  anger,) 


Soc.  Eht  What!  My  good  Alci- 
biades,  you  seem  to  be  in  a  mighty 
beat — or  a  mighty i^o^^ioTi. 

Ale,  And  cannot  possibly  seem  so 
more  than  I  reall  v  am, 

Soc.  (Laughing,^  That  I  can  well 
credit,  since  you  have  a  large  stock 
of  the — shall  I  say  the  inflammable  f — 
about  you.  But  what  has  made  It 
flare  up  lust  now? 

Ale,  You  must  surely  know  Alc- 
mseon? 

Soc,  The  son  of  rich  Megisthus  ? 
—A  little. 

Ale,  Give  thanks  to  Heaven,  that 
you  don't  know  more  of  him.  He  is 
the  stupidest,  the  most  insufferable 
boor  beneath  sun  and  moon. 

Soc,  Very  possibly. 


Ale.  A  booby-^about  whom  one 
can  doubt  only  whether  his  body, 
bis  head,  or  his  heart  be  worst ;  and 
with  all  this  so  intolerably  proud 
of  his  riches  I 

Soc,  Let  him  !  Must  not  every  one 
value  himself  for  something  ?  Who 
would  not  throw  life  from  him  with 
contempt,  if  he  did  not  think  him- 
self possessed  of  some  one  superio- 
rity to  others  ? 

Ale,  Quite  true  I  But  tb  make  the 
rest  of  his  fellow-mortals  feel  this 
superiority— *is  that  necessary  too  ? 

Soc,  Unquestionably  not  Does 
Alcmaeon  do  so  ? 

Ale,  To  be  sure  be  does.  I  was 
in  company  with  biro.  Two  whole 
mortal  hours  did  he  harangue,  till 
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hto  tongue  must  have  been  as  dry  as 
our  ears  were  weary,  and  all  the 
time  of  nothing  but  the  troops  of 
slaves  be  had  inherited— the  grand 
houses  he  had  bought,  built,  or 
meant  to  build.  At  last  he  came  to 
his  estates  in  Attica,  and— would 
you  believe  it?— -had  the  audacity 
to  compare  himself  with  me. 

Soc.  Indeed  I  And  you — did  you 
bear  this  patiently  ? 

Ale.  No ;  trust  me,  I  did  not.  At 
first  I  was  giving  him  my  mind  quite 
coolly ;  but  he  was  so  rude,  so  out* 
rageous— ^ 

Soc,  That  you  became  so  too  ? 
Wasn't  it  so  ? 

Ah.  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  Tell  me,  then-^was  it  be- 
cause that  rudeness  of  his  in  con- 
versation seemed  so  wrong  ? 

Ale.  To  be  sure  it  was. 

Soc.  Didn't  you  observe  that  it  of- 
fended the  whole  company  ? 

Mc.  I  couldn't  help  observing 
that. 

Soc,  It  seemed,  then,  quite  out  of 
place  in  the  society  of  free-bom 
noble  youths  and  men.  Did  it 
not? 

Ale.  I  should  think  so  ? 

Soc.  Tell  me  now,  dear  Alcibia- 
des;  suppose  Alcmseon  were  to 
come  into  your  circle  with  soiled 
and  tattered  clothes^  would  you 
think  it  necessary  to  tear  and  dirty 
yours  ? 

Ale.  Why  should  I  ? 

Soc,  Or  suppose  he  chose  to  set 
himself  among  the  hired  buflfoons, 
that  are  but  too  often  found  at  your 
tables,  would  you  do  the  same  ? 

Ale  Scarcely. 

Soc.  And  why  not?  Because, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  an  improprie- 
ty, a  lowering  of  your  rank,  and  an 
oflfence  to  the  company  ? 

Ale.  Precisely. 

Soc.  Did  you  not  say  just  now— 
or  was  I  mistaken  ?*-that  a  rude 
tone  in  conversation  was  out  of 
place,  and  an  offence  to  good  so* 
ciety  ? 

Ale  I  said  so,  undeniably. 

Soc.  W^ll,  then,  I  do  wonder  you 
should  imitate  Alcmseon  in  thb  one 
impropriety,  when  you  would  scru- 
ple to  follow  him  in  others. 

Ale,  Ah  I  but  thote  would  disgust 
all  alike  i  Mi>  touched  me  only,  or 

fit  least  me  ntoet  nearly,  Be«idea« 
w)i«R  onot  vttj  blood  II  up,  bow 


can  I  get.  it  down  agidn  for  every 
fool? 

Soc.  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure  I  It 
is  difficult  enough.  And  the  com- 
pany ?  Which  of  you  did  they  de- 
cide for  ? 

Ale,  For  me.    Wouldn't  you  ? 

Soc.  O,  clearly.  Would  you  have 
the  kindness,  dear  Alcibiades,  to 
fetch  me  down  that  roll  ? 

Ale.  With  pleasure.  (He  takes  a 
roll  from  a  shelf,  and  undoes  it.) 

Soc.  You  know  what  these  lines 
here  represent  ? 

Ale.  Greece.  I  know  that  map 
well.  They  say  it  was  Pythagoras 
who  sketched  it. — (JVarmfy.)  He 
was  a  wonderful  man,  that  Pytha- 
goras ! 

Soc.  He  was,  indeed ;  even  if  he 
has  not  sketched  out  this  plan  ex- 
actly as  he  should. 

Ale.  It  is  at  least  the  most  exact 
we  have. 

Soc.  I  am  glad  you  think  it  so.— 
But  my  eyes  are  somewhat  dim.  Be 
so  good  as  point  me  out  the  Pelo- 
ponessus. 

Ale.  Here! 

Soc.  And  Attica  ? 

Ale.  Here! 

Soc,  And  your  estates  ? 

Ale.  My  estates  ? 

Soc  At  least  the  space  they  occu- 
py ;  and  Alcmceon's  too,  that  I  may 
compare  the  two  properties  together. 

Ah,  My  good  Socrates,  how  should 
I  find  it  here  ?  What  had  the  draw- 
er of  this  map  to  do  with  my  es- 
tates? 

Soc.  And  yet  this  map  is  so  cor- 
rect! 

Ale,  Most  certainly. 

Soc.  And  your  possessions  are  so 
Important  and  so  great  I 

Ah.  Important,  without  doubt,  to 
me ;  but  not  to  him. 

Soc.  And  why  not  ? 

Ah,  Because,  when  a  man  is  di- 
recting his  attention  to  the  extent  of 
whole  states  and  countries,  this  or 
that  particular  property  cannot  pos- 
sibly interest  him. 

Soc.  Very  true.  Is  it  the  case, 
then,  that  in  every  contemplation  of 
a  wkoh  we  lose  sight  of  particular 
parts,  and  their  comparative  rela* 
tions? 

Ah.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

SoQ.  Suppose  now  that  Pythafo- 
raa  bad  written  a  bUtonr  of  hia 

ti»tii  would  U  not  haro  om«  bit 
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dutj  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the 
▼irtues  and  talents  of  some  particu* 
lar  IndiTidualB  ? 

Ah,  Of  course  it  would. 

Soc,  The  leader  of  an  army,  for  ex- 
ample, is  merely  a  single  Individual; 
yet,  if  the  enemy  be  conquered  by 
his  wisdom  or  his  yalour,  does  not 
this  individual  merit  praise  and  ex- 
altation ? 

Ale,  Unquestionably. 

Soc.  Or  the  peaceful  lawgiver  of 
a  people?  Would  it  have  been 
light  to  let  the  name  of  Solon  pe- 
rish? 

Ale.  Certainly  not 

Soe.  Would'  it,  then,  have  been 
lilcewise  the  historian's  duty  to  men- 
tion what  estates  he  had^  and  how 
many  slaves  ? 

Ale.  Hardly. 

Soc,  Which,  then^  would  count 
for  more  in  the  eyes  of  a  Pythago- 
ras— property  in  land  and  goods,  or 
the  riches  of  the  mind  ? 

Ale,  The  last,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge. 

Soc,  And  what  appears  of  small 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  a  Pytha- 
goras, would  it  not,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
higher  and  more  enliglUened  Being,  ap- 
pear of  less  ? 

Ale,  Most  probably. 

Soc.  In  the  eyes  of  a  God,  then^ 
what  seemed  to  Pythagoras  a  grain 
of  sand  would  scarcely  seem  an 
atom  of  dust 

Ale.  Very  likely,  I  admit 


Soc.  O,  Alcibiades,  and  thou  art 
not  ashamed  to  pride  thyself  on 
things  too  unimportant  for  even  the 
geographer,  whose  sole  business  is 
with  earthly  magnitudes  I  Thou 
canst  heat  thyself,  and  wrangle 
about  possessions,  which,  not  only 
to  beings  of  a  higher  nature,  but 
even  to  the  wise  among  thy  fellow- 
men,  seem  insignificant  1  What  are 
thy  estates  in  comparison  with  At- 
tica ?  What  is  Atdca  in  comparison 
with  Greece?  What  is  Greece  in 
comparison  with  Europe  ?  What  is 
Europe  in  comparison  with  the  uni- 
versal mass  of  earth  ?  Reck  not  of 
it,  this  unanimated  mass  I  Posses- 
sions on  its  surface  confer  not  im- 
mortality. The  poor  Aristides' 
name  is  known  as  well  and  widely 
as  the  wealthy  Cimon's.  That  in 
thee,  which  lives,  which  thinks — this 
emanation  of  the  Deity — far,  far  out- 
values thy  domains.  For  thU  the 
gods  themselves  take  thought;  on 
this  posterity  will  meditate,  so  thou 
but  rightly  use  it  And  here  shall 
no  Alcmseon  hope  to  brave  thee,  if 
thou  only  tvilt  be  what  thou  eansl. 

Ale.  Socrates,  I  will.  Here  thou 
hast  my  hand  upon  it  I  But  let  this 
mutual  grasp  be  likewise  a  pledge 
from  thee,  ever  to  warn  me,  when 
thou  seest  me  stumble. 

Soc  A  favourable  omen  I  He  who 
beforehand  fears  to  stumble,  treads 
cautiously ;  and  he  who  treads  cau- 
tiously, does  not  stumble  often. 


There — you  may  judge  from  that,  even  without  reading  Plato,  if  you  are 
so  unhappy  as  not  to  be  competent  for  the  first  of  purely  intellectual  en- 
joyments. With  what  sudden  bursts  of  genial  eloquence  the  talkative  old 
man  would  sometimes  lighten  up  the  prolixity— the  captiousness— and  the 
not  infrequent  sophistry  of  his  dialogue- discourses  I  Thus  did  he — for  a 
season — hold  Alcibiades,  as  fast  as  ever  dog  held  p!g — by  the  ear.  The 
fascination  was  complete,  to  the  amazement  of  all  Athans.  And,  for  the 
first  time  In  his  life,  Alcibiades  confessed  obligation.  Loudly— as  all  worthy 
pupils  are  always  and  everywhere  called  upon  to  do— did  he  vaunt  his 
professor  as  the  foremost  among  men. 

**  Do  you  know  any  thing  sweeter  than  our  Chian  wine  ?  "  Anytus  once 
asked  him  at  one  of  their  jovial  banquets. 

'*  O  yes ! — the  kisses  of  Eudemia !"  answered  the  rogue,  threw  his  arm 
round  the  neck  of  his  beautiful  neighbour,  and  tasted  tiie  said  sweets  more 
than  once,  in  payment  of  his  flattery. 

*'  And  would  nothing  be  sweeter  to  thee  than  Eudemia's  kiss?"  asked 
an  envious  damsel  in  toe  company. 


Ale.  Nothing. 

Damsel.  I  aqjure  thee,  by  the  life 
of  thy  Antiochus,  speak  trutii. 
(Jceringlif.)  Why  so  studiously  si- 


lent, Eudemia,  when  one  is  putting 
questions  for  thy  benefit?  Dost 
thou  not  feel  qidte  so  sure  of  thy 
victory?     Were  I  in  thy  place. 
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I  Bhould  help  to  ask  him   if  he  hiades,  what  seems   to   thee   yet 

knew  any  thing  sweeter  than   my  sweeter  than  this  ?    (Kimng  hini^ 
kiss.  Ale,  Nothing,  nothing,  by  my  head ! 

£ud.  Tell  them,  thto,  dear  Alci-  Nothing  b\i%—the  praue  ofSocrales. 


We  can  only  wish  the  avowal  had  been  made — in  better  company.  But 
it  would  not  do  to  slur  over  "  that  frail  but  polished  sisterhood,  who  in 
Athens,'*  says  a  modern  writer,*  after  Athenaeus,  "  were  not  more  distin- 
guished for  their  external  attractions,  than  for  mental  culture  and  scien- 
tific pursuits."  Often  so,  at  least,  if  not  quite  so  uniformly  as  the  great 
antiquarian  and  the  learned  Reviewer  would  seem  to  insinuate.  Assuredly, 
moreover,  Alcibiades  did  not  quite  cut  their  society  in  the  heisht  of  his 
Socratic  liaison ;  nor  did  the  saee  himself  refuse — pupil-attended — to  visit 
their  boudoirs.  Such,  Oh  excellent  Jameson— such,  Oh  admirable  Hooker, 
were  his  professorial  excursions!  No  hammers  and  pudding-stones,—* 
no  horti  sicci,  and  specimens  of  cryptogamous  plants.  Class,  Fofyemdria 
— order,  Monogynia — name,  Hetisra  Attica^  vulgarly  called  Athenian  *  *  * 
was  the  natural  production  to  which  he  drew  the  observation  of  the  shoot- 
ing mind.  Let  us  conclude,  then,  for  the  present,  with  his  prelection  on 
Theodota.  Xenophont  has  been  beforehand  with  us  here;  but  he  has 
unaccountably  omitted  to  mention,  that  it  was  Alcibiades  who  praised  her 
to  his  teacher  as  indescribabfy  beautiful t — ("  let  us  go  tee,  then,"  said  So- 
crates, "  what  cannot  be  described  ")^itiRt  it  was  with  him  and  a  younger 
elive,  Apollodorus,  that  the  professor  paid  his  visit — and  that  it  was/or  &'in 
she  was  sitting  to  a  painter,  in  the  character  of  Danae,  when  the  visit  was 

SCBNB  VI. 

7^  Chamber  of  Theodotcu 
Socrates.    Alcibiades.    Apollodorus.    Theodota. 

Soc,  {After  a  long  visit,  preparing  to  praise,  which  flatters  her  self<<love  in 
go.)  Well,  my  friends,  it  was  very  the  mean  time,  and,  by  being  spread 
kind  of  Theodota,  at  all  events,  to  abroad,  may  hereafter  advance  her 
favour  us  with  a  view  of  her  attrac«  interest  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
tions  in  such  slender  drapery,  and  gain  certain  amorous  fires  and  long- 
to  show  us,  by  a  living  example,  ings,  to  torment  us  in  absence,  dis- 
what  is  the  highest  possible  pitch  of  gust  us  with  inferior  charme,  and 
corporal  loveliness.  And  yet  it  keep  ever  alive  within  us  the  wish 
might  still  be  made  a  question,  for  a  fresh  view.  Apollodorus  went 
which  party  has  been  the  more  ob«  very  near  this  enchanting  creature, 
liged  to  the  other— we  who  have  Let  him  olvn — whether  he  did  not 
seen  her  beauty,  or  she  who  has  burn  to  go  yet  nearer.  Thus  does 
let  it  be  seen  ?  she  become  the  worshipped  one ;  tee 

Ale,  As  how^  my  father  ?  are  no  better  than  the  worshippers. 

Apell,  Socrates,  you're  jesting.  ApolL  How  subtle,  and  how  true  I 

Theod.  (Bitterly)   Or  are  at  least  Theod,  Very  flattering  indeed,  son 

very  grateful^la  the  philosophical  of  Sophroniscus !  By  Jupiter,  at  this 

style.  rate,  it  would  be  my  business  to 

Soc.  Not  too  fast,  lady  and  gen-  thank  you  for  this  visit, 

tlemen!    Is  it  a  greater  advantage  iSocfLattgA/ng.)  Dearest  Theodota, 

for  us  to  have  seen,  or  for  her  to  It  lies  in  my  power  to  make  those 

have  been  seen  ?    Is  not  that  what  thanks  come  warmer  from  thy  heart* 

it  comes  to  ?  Theod,  And  pray.  What  hinders 

Apoll.  and  Ale,  Undoubtedly.  thee  ? 

Soc.  Well,  then  I    She  gains  our  Soc,  The  want  of  better  acquaint* 
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aiic«  with  Ihee,  idthoiigh  I  ha?e  al« 
ready  Cpainiing  to  Aldhkidet)  a  suretf 
here*  for  whole  sake  jou  would 
hardly  refuse  it 

Theod.  Understanding  it  shall  go 
no  farther  than  heseems  a  grave 
philosopher. 

8oc^  Of  course,  of  course.  But 
forgive  me,  Theodota)  a  sihgle  piece 
of  curiosity*  The  interior  t»f  your 
house  is  so  magnificent,  your  fumi« 
ture  BO  cdstly,  the  number  of  your 
slaveB-=-all  sumptuously  habited— so 
larte^  and  rour  own  dress  so  splen- 
dld»  that  I  thouffht  at  first  I  had 
come,  instead  of  DanaS's  brasen 
tower,  into  the  temple  of  Plutus. 
Have  you  great  estates  P 

Theodi  (^Laughing.)  Oh  deari  no  I 

Soc.  Or  valuable  houses  in  the 
town? 

Theod.  Not  at  all. 

Ale  {Aside)  What  Mhe  driving  at  ? 

Soc.  A  rich  portion  from  your  fa« 
ther,  then  ? 

Theod.  The  furthest  in  the  world 
from  that  I 

Soe.  {Asifattmitked,)  And  yet  such 
marks  of  opulence  I  So  many  ex- 
pensive trinlcets  I  So  mftny  works 
of  art! 

Theod,  All  presents  from  my 
friends  1 

Bbc.  Thjfriendt  t  Ha,  by  the  divi- 
nity of  Junoi  a  goodly  property !  A 
troop  of  friends,  inetfainks,  is  better 
thtti  the  treasures  of  Croesus.  But 
a  rare  piece  of  fortune,  too  I  Tell 
me-,  how  did  it  befall  thee?  Through 
pure  luck  ?  or  some  ardst>like  con- 
trivance ? 

Theod,  Why,  what  contrivance 
could  I  practise  here  ? 

She.  What,  none?  O  then  shall  a 
spider  beat  thee  in  wisdom,  foresight, 
and  art  I  To  her,  too,  'tis  oft  mere 
chance  that  brings  the  fly.  But  at 
least  she  spreads  the  net  in  which 
U  la  entangled. 

Theod,  You  advise  me,  then,  td 
make  tHAj  such  a  net?  Is  that 
it? 

Soe.  At  least  you  must  not  hope 
to  be  always  catching  the  most  pre- 
cious of  all  game — by  accident !  See 
you  not  how  toilsomely  the  hunts- 
man chases  hU  f  How — even  for  the 
insignificant  hare-— he  spares  no  la- 
bour—for it  he  foregbes  hid  fMl 
by  night,  he  suflfers  heat  by  day ;  for 
It  he  breeds,  rearft,  traina,  hi«  multi- 
tude of  dogs  ;--4ome  16  AM  it  In  the 


form,  some  to  track  its  foil,  some  to 
run  it  down  ?  Nay,  how,  if  all  this 
be  not  enough,  he  seeks  with  snares 
to  intercept  its  way  ? 

Theod,  Vou  harp  long  upon  your 
huntsman.  Pray  which  device  am  I 
to  borrow  from  him  ? 

Soc.  Perhapa  the  whole  of  them  I 
At  leaat,  in  lieu  of  a  tracking.  hounciC 
thou  must  get  thee  a  friend  to  find 
out  the  rich  young  voluptuaries,  the 
connoisseurs  and  amateurs  of  beau- 
ty—since the  Alcibiadesea  don't  al* 
ways  snare  themselveS'-'Ukd  to  drive 
them,  when  found,  into  tby  net. 

Theod.  My  net  ?  What  net  should 
I  have  ? 

SoC'  One,  by  which  all  men  are 
easily  entangled ;— thy  beautiful  per- 
son ;  one— well  deserving  that  on  it, 
as  on  the  bosom  of  DanaJS,  the  favour 
of  gods  and  mten  should  fall  in  golden 
showers!  Especially  (with  an  tnu 
prettive  tone)  since  we  may  hope  the 
second  -^  still .  more  indispensable 
gift— is  not  awanUng. 

Theod,  And  that  is  ? 

Soc.  A  soul  to  match  this  setting  I 
A  soul  that  teaches  thee  how  to 
look  on  him  whom  thou  wouldst 
please  i  what  to  say  to  him  whom 
thou  wouldst  kindle;  how  to  receive 
honour  with  dignity,  disdain  with 
indifference;  how  'tis  thy  behest  to 
i>e  agreeable  to  him  that  truly  loves 
thee,  grateful  to  the  generous,  ofiS« 
clous  to  the  sick,  compassionate  to 
him  that  is  unhappy,  kind  to  a  ftdth- 
ful  friend.  Sure  1  am  that  thou  un« 
derstandest  how  to  Iovb^  voluptu- 
ously —  tenderly  —  confidingly  —  at 
once.  And  since  thou  possessest 
so  many  exalted  friendsi  thou  must 
know  how  to  win  them  by  words  as 
well  as  actions. 

neod.  No,  Socrates;  by  all  the 

fods,  you  imagine  arts  in  me  which 
know  nothing  of  at  all. 

Soc.  (ttaring?)  Nothing  ?  What  I 
thou  understandest  not  how  much 
depends  on  going  half-way  to  wel« 
come  inclination,  without  letting  it 
appear  so  ?  Force  neither  wins  us 
friends  nor  keeps  them.  Only  by 
softness  can  so  shy  a  quarry  be  at- 
tracted—only by  graciousness  be 
held. 

Theod.  A  truth  sufiSciently  self* 
etld«ttt ! 

Soc.  Such  things  alone  must  thou 
at  first  require  of  thy  friends,  as 
they  do  withottt  trouble,  or  with 
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pleasure  to  themselves.  Complai- 
sance thou  must  endeavour  to  repay 
with  complaisance; — so  wilt  thou 
chain  them  ever  faster  to  thee;— - 
malce  their  love  more  durable— their 
liberality  more  profuse  —  thyself 
more  necessary  to  them.  Above  all, 
be  heedful  to  manage  thy  caresses  I 
Even  the  daintiest  meats,  to  him 
that  seeks  them  not,  are  often  disa- 
greeable— to  him  that  is  saUated, 
disgusting.  But  only  waken  hun- 
ger, and  the  homeliest  fare  is  wel- 
come. 

Theod,  But  how  shall  I  contrive 
to  wake  this  hunger  ? 

3oc,  Clearly  not  by  this  richly  la- 
vished finery  only  I  Clearly  not  by 
even  these  fascinating  attitudes 
alone !  The  one  frequently  displea- 
ses, and  to  the  other  one  becomes  at 
last— accustomed.  But  by  never 
pressing  any  thing  upon  satiety — by 
fleeing  even  from  aroused  appetite 
•—so  fleeing  as  to  enhance  it  by 
delay. 

Theod.  Upon  my  life,  Socrates, 
such  good  —  worldly  —  ^mmon 
sense  till  now  I  never  looked  for  in 
thee.  Can't  you  become  yourself 
my  hunting- comrade  in  this  chase  of 
friends  ? 

Soc.  (Laughing,)  Why  not?  If 
thou  couldst  but  persuade  me  I 

T^eod.  And  how  shall  that  be 
done? 

Soc.  Nay,  nav,  my  eood  Theo- 
data,'see  thyself  to  that  I 

Theod,  (  Looking  coquettishfy  at  hint^ 
and  assuming  a  stiU  more  charming  posm 
ture.)  Be  then  so  very  good  as  to 
come  often  to  see  me  I 

Soc.  (Mocking,)  Bravo,  fair  Greek ! 
One  p&rt  at  least  of  the  decoying 
trade  thou  hast  caught  up  fast 
enough,— as  far  as  looht  and  tones  go. 
But  to  tell  thee  the  plain  truth,  His 
no  easy  thing  for  me  to  be  often 
idle.  What  with  public  and  private 
business  —  my  wanderings  about 
with  youths,  who  put  some  trust  in 
me  that  must  not  go  unrequited-^ 
all  this  keeps  me  in  perpetual  em« 
ployment.  Besides,  I  have  sundry 
female  friends  that  never  leave  me 


day  or  night,  for  ever  teaching  me 
their  spells  and  potions. 

Theod.  What?  Art  thou  skilled 
in  these  too  ? 

ApoU.  (Aside.)  The  first  I  ever 
heard  of  it  1 

Soc,  (Jettingly.)  To  be  sure  I  am ! 
Tell  me,  how  otherwise  would  Apol- 
lodorus,  Pheedon,  Critias,  and  the 
rest  of  them  be  always  in  my  train  ? 
How  otherwise  could  I  bind  this 
ail-conquering  son  of  Clinias  so 
close  to  me,  that  even  thy  charms-— 
in  spite  of  their  novelty— can  keep 
him  from  me  only— a  few  days  at  a 
time? 
(Alcibiades  blushes  and  looks  down.) 

Ale.  (Aside,)  Oh,  my  master,  how 
ashamed  of  myself  dost  thou  make 
me  I 

Soc,  Only  ask  him  yourself,  The- 
odota;  what  spell,  what  philtre  I 
have  used  to  tame  him. 

Theod.  By  all  that's  sacred,  do  but 
lend  me  this  spell,  that  I  may  try  it 
first  upon  thyself  1 

Soc,  Jupiter  preserve  me  I — I  don't 
wish  to  ^  attracted  ;'-'BX  the  most  I 
would  attract. 

Theod.  And  hast  already.  Here- 
after gladly  will  I  visit  thee— if  on- 
ly sure  of  a  reception. 

Soc,  Truly,  somewhat  doubtful ! 
since  ever  and  anon  one  yet  more 
trusty  friend— calm  Contemplation, 
or  the  heavenly  Muse— -is  wont  to 
visit  me.  To  exchange  these  for 
restiets  love  would  be  silly  at  my 
age  and  in  my  condition.  But 
enough  for  to-day  I  Household  af- 
fairs demand  my  presence.  Whe- 
ther these  young  gentiemen  (poinling 
to  Alcibiades  am/ Apollodorus)  will 
stay  by  the  couch  of  Danae  or  follow 
the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  must  be  left 
to  them. 

Ale.  I  go  with  thee. 

ApolL  And  L 

Soc,  (Sheeringfy.)  See  you  there, 
Theodota?  A  new  proof  of  my 
enchantments  t  How  otherwise 
would  these  young  fellows  leave 
the  most  charminfi;  of  all  women  for 
an  ugly  old  carle  like  me  ? 


The  sermon  may  be  fair  enough,  Dr  Socrates— and  an  affectionate  dis- 
ciple has  thought  it  worth  recording— but  we  doubt  the  discretion  of  the 
text. 

Now,  soft  music,  Mr  North !— rose  paper  and  gilt  edges  for  your  next 
Number,  Mr  Blackwood]— we  are  coming  to  Abpasia. 
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Part  HI. 

"  Then  gentlysciin  ^ourbrither  man  \ 

Still  gentler,  sitter  wdmAn  : 
Tho*  baith  may  gang  a  kennin  wrang. 

To  step  aside  is  buman^ 
One  point  most  still  be  greatly  dark ; 

The  moving  why  tbey  do  It — 
And  jost  as  lamely  may  ye  mark 

How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it.*'— BuiMi. 


Tub  liofferiDg  disease  of  Frank's 
aged  relative  at  length  terminated  in 
death,  and  the  young  man,  having 
made  some  hasty  and  temporary  ar- 
rangements connected  with  the  small 
estate  bequeathed  to  him,  set  his 
face  homeward  with  lover-like  impa- 
tience. But  that  feeling  was  not  all 
made  up  of  pleasurable  anticipation, 
and  the  anxious  misgivings  by  which 
it  was  alloyed  increased  to  a  pain- 
ful degree  as  he  approached  his  na- 
tive village,  and  the  termination 
(whether  good  or  evil)  of  all  doubt 
and  conjecture. 

Nearly  eight  long  vveeks  he  had 
been  separated  from  Fanny ;  and  the 
atyle  and  brevity  of  her  letters  du- 
ring the  latter  part  of  his  residence 
inuerbyshire  had  disturbed  him  even 
more  tlum  the  longer  and  longer  in- 
tervals occurring  between  each; 
the  latter  being  nevertheless  a  start* 
ling  circumstance,  Fanny's  readiness 
witn  her  pen  considered,  and  the 
freedom  and  fulness  with  which, 
during  the  first  weeks  of  their  sepa- 
ration, she  had  apparently  poured 
out  every  thought  and  feeling  in  fre- 
quent communication.  But  this  was 
not  all:  Frank's  vague  apprehensions 
were  painfully  stimulated  by  a  let- 
ter from  his  old  father,  who,  having 
occasion  to  address  his  son  on  busi- 
ness (nothing  short  of  necessity  ever 
roused  him  to  so  unusual  an  exer- 
tion), concluded  his  episUe  with  the 
following  startling  postscript:— 

'*  Nota  Beny,'^  forgot  to  say  she 
won't  do  after  all,  Frank  I  At  her  old 
ways  again— worse  than  ever. — Best 
look  out  for  a  wife  down  there :  or 
come  back  and  see  if  thee  and  Marj 
can't  make  a  match  on't." 

A  late  September  evening  had 
shut  in  dark  and  dreary  as  the  coach 
in  which  Frank  had  tiJcen  his  place 
wound  down  the  last  hill  in  its  ap- 
proach to  Holjwellf  through  which 


lay  its  route  to  the  next  post  town. 
Light  after  light  sparkled  out  from 
the  low  dwellings  of  the  straggling 
street*  and  from  those  more  irregu- 
larly scattered  amonff  the  gardens 
and  orchards  of  the  sloping  upland 
beyond.  But  Frank's  eye  glanced 
over  all  to  one  familiar  spoC  when, 
from  the  lattice  of  a  poor  cottage 
rather  apart  from  the  rest,  beamed 
a  few  small  rays  that  had  been  to 
him  as  an  evening  star,  from  boy- 
hood to  that  hour,  and  now  sent  a 
thrill  of  gladness  through  his  heart, 
as  he  first  descried  the  well  known 
beacon  twinkling  through  the  thin 
autumnal  foliage  of  an  intervening 
pear-tree. 

The  coach  set  him  down  at  a  turn- 
ing from  the  high-road  which  led 
straight  to  the  Grange.  But  instead 
of  striking  off  into  that  homeward 

Sath,  he  hastened  in  the  opposite 
irection,  toward  tiie  solitary  cot- 
tage. As  he  approached,  the  small 
steady  ray  wavered  and  flickered  in 
the  window,  and  was  hastily  shifted 
from  its  station— and  the  door  flying 
suddenly  open,  one  of  the  young  lads 
rushed  out  without  his  hat  in  the 
direction  of  the  villaffe,  and  Frank*B 
car  caught  the  word,  "  Doctor," — 
and  he  saw  figures  moving  between 
him  and  the  bright  fire-light  in  seem- 
ing hurry  and  confusion— 

"  What  strange  and  wayward  thoughts 
will  slide 

Into  a  lover's  head  ! 
*  Oh  mercy  !'  to  hlmidf  he  cried, 

« If  Lacy  thonld  be  dead.* " 

For  a  moment  he  stood  gazing  into 
the  cottage — not  daring  to  advance^ 
his  Imees  smote  together,  and  his 
heart  beat  with  painful  violence. 
But  with  a  strong  effort,  shaking  off 
the  palsifyine  weakness,  he  strode 
pn,  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  stood 
in  the  midst  of  the  agitated  group. 
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One  glance  sufficed  to  relieve  him 
from  ois  most  agonizing  apprehen- 
sion. Mark  Fairfield  and  his  dame 
and  their  youngest  boy  were  support- 
ing the  apparently  lifeless  form  of 
the  aged  grandmother,  who  lay  back 
in  her  old  high-backed  chairi  still 
breathing ;  but  the  sunken  eyelids 
had  closed  seemingly  for  ever  over 
the  long  sightless  balls,  hnd  the 
awful  shadow  of  death  was  on  her 
pale  features  and  venerable  brd^. 
A  few  broken  and  hurried  words 
were  all  the  greeting  between  the 
distressed  family  and  the  newciomer; 
and  sufficed  to  explain,  that  his 
revered  old  friend  had  beeh  seized, 
as  they  sat  at  supper,  with  a  sort  of 
fit,  during  which  she  had  struggled 
hard  to  speak,  but  could  only  arti- 
culate the  name  of  Fanny,  before 
she  sank  into  her  preiient  insensible 
state. 

*'  And  where  Is  she  ?  good  God  t 
where  is  Fanny  ?"  exclaimed  Frank, 
as  he  started  from  hi^  attitude  of 
awe-struck  contemplation,  and  glan- 
ced round  the  room,  as  if  in  search 
of  her  who  was  so  painfully  missing 
at  such  a  moment— and  then  he 
learnt  from  the  half-hesitating  pa- 
rents that  they  had  not  seen  her  for 
many  days,  she  was  **  so  taken  up  at 
the  Court."  "  And  Oh  I  Tm  so  glad 
you're  come  back,  Frank  I  *'  sobbed 
the  agitated  mother — **  Now  all 
will  go  right  again,  please  God  I— < 
But  what  shall  I  do?  If  she  could 
but  come  time  enough  to  give  a  last 
kiss  to  her  poor  old  granny  while 
there's  life  on  her  lips  I— But  father 
nor  I  can't  leave  her,  and  there's 
Jem  with  a  sprained  ancle,  and  "— — 

"  ril  fetch  her— ril  fetch  her  my- 
self,  mother  I— Don't  fret— I'll  fetch 
her  in  no  time,  never  fear,"  cried 
Frank,  catching  up  his  hat  — 
*'  though  it  be  from  that  place  I 
vowed  never  to  go  neari"  he  added, 
]n  a  lower  tone  to  himself,  as  he 
started  off  on  his  hurried  mission. 

There  were  gay  revels,  and  plea- 
sant  pastimes,  ana  ffoodly  devices  at 
Lascelles  Court  tnat  night:  and 
Fanny,  if  not  at  heart  the  happiest 
of  the  happy,  was  to  outwara  sem- 
blance the  gayest  of  the  ga^ :  Fan- 
tastically  attired  for  one  of  the  ac- 
cessory figures  of  a  tableau  vivant^  fit 
which  the  Lady  Gertrude  conde- 
scendingly exhibited  her  fair  p^f son 
M  the  pictured  9ian  surrounded  b^ 


her  huntress  train.  The  costume  of 
the  living  goddess  and  her  attendant 
nymphs  was  not  so  faithfully  arran- 
ged from  Albano*s  free  conceptions 
as  to  violate  in  the  slightest  oegree 
"  les  convenances  de  la  bonne  so- 
ciety "—(we  really  cannot  anglicise 
the  comprehensive  Gallicism)— but 
was  so  happily  modified  (within  that 
liberftl  pale)  As  to  afford  an  exquisite 
study  to  the  eye  of  connoisseurship, 
intent,  through  its  concentrating 
opera  glass,  on  combination  and  eN 
feet ;  i^ounded  fofms ;  carnation 
tints  $  and  voluptuous  graces,  suck 
as  the  professional  artist  might  have 
sought  for  in  vain  amotig  the  paid 
models  of  the  studios  or  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  tableau  in 
question  had  been  the  last  and  most 
enthusiastically  applauded  of  a 
brilliantly  successful  series:— and 
Fanny,  flushed  with  the  exertion  of 
sustaining  her  long  fixed  attitude, 
with  the  excitement  of  her  part, 
the  consciousness  of  having  neen 
(though  in  a  subordinate  degree)  an 
object  of  general  adniiration  and  of 
wnispered  worship  more  fatally  in- 
toxicating, was  retiring,  through  a 
back  lobby,  to  change  her  dress  in 
the  chamber  of  Mademoiselle  Vir- 
ginie,  when  she  was  met  by  one  of 
the  housemaids,  who  bad  been  way- 
laying her  for  the  pdrpose,  with  the 
abrupt  intimation  that  "  a  young 
man  was  coming  to  fetch  her  to  her 
grandmother  who  was  dying.** 

'*  To  be  sure,  you  bean't  much  of 
a  figure  to  go  with  him.  Miss 
Fanny,"  sneered  the  low-bred  girl, 
as  she  surveyed  her  from  head  to 
foot^  layiiig  k  malicious  emphasis  on 
the  word  Miss.  But  the  taunting 
look  and  word  were  equally  unhee£ 
ed  hf  the  heartstrucK  creature  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  who 
rushed  past  the  insulting  informant, 
forgetful  of  her  strange  attire,  for- 

getful  of  herself— of  every  thing 
ut  the  import  of  those  fearful  words 
— '*  Your  grandmothef  is  dying  "— 
and,  darting  down  a  biick  staircase 
leading  to  the  offices,  ran  idmosi  in- 
to, the  armi  of  I^rank,  who  had  f61- 
lowed  his  ambatoadress  so  far  Into 
the  interior  of  the  house.  In  his  Iffl- 

Eatience  to  meet  Fanny  and  condoct 
er  to  the  home  where,  she  was  so 
anxiously  expected. 
But  when  she  thus  suddenly  |iTe- 

lettted  Mri elf,  $o  ttrtatj^ely  mUt^ 
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morphosed,  he  ttarted  back  ia  but*  sigh  he  lifted  the  latch*  and  dreir 

prise  and  confusion  from^the  incom-  her  gentljr  onward  into  the  bouse 

Erebensible  vision;  and  at  sight  of  of  sorrow  —  into   the  chamber  of 

im  she  also  stopt  short  in  her  head-  death, 

long  progress,  as  if  some  superha-  ^    By  that  hour  on  the  evening  of 

tural  form  stood  menacingly  in  the  the  Ensuing  day  Frank  LoTell,  ha- 

way ;  and  for  a  moment  both  stood  ving  made  some  hasty  arrangements 

gazing  on  each  other  as  if  spell*  with  his  father,  was  already  many 

struck.     But  wildly  throwing  out  miles  on  his  way  back  to  the  place 

her  arms,  she  uttered  his  name  in  he  bad  left  so  lately^  little  anticipa^ 

tones  he  never  could  mistake ;  and  ting  that  he  should  revisit  it  so  soon, 

then  the  unhappy  young  man^  as  if  and  for  no  limited  period, 

first  assured  of  her  identity  and  his  And  we  too,  reader,  will  take  our 

misfortune,  leant  back  for  support  leave  of  Holywell  and  its  inhabitants 

against  the  wall,  and  turning  away  for  a  three  years'  interval,  during 

his  head,  as  he  mournfully  waved  which^   time>  chance,  and  change 

her  from  him,  said^  in  a  smothered  have  wrought  unceasingly  the  fated 

voice,  "  Oh  Fanny  I— is  it  come  to  work,   whose   consummation    and 

this?"  their   end  must  be  coeval.     Las- 

But  quickly  recollecting  himself  celles  Court  is  again  deserted.    Its 

and  the  purpoie  which  had  brought  noble  owners  are  voyaging  toward 

him  thither,  he  mastered  his  feelings  the   '*  land   of    the    Orange    and 

by  a  strong  effort,  and  turning  to  Myrtle,"    Mr  Lascelles  having  been 

the   trembling,    weeping,   agitated  thrown  out  at  the  last  election,  and 

girl,  spoke  kindly  and  soothingly;  Philhellenism  being  the  latest  and 

communicating  his  errand  with  com-  most  enthusiaaticany   assumed  of 

passionate  gentleness,  and  her  pa^  Lady  Gertrude's  moral  phases, 

rents'  request  that  she  would  Imme-  There  is  light  on  the  hearihs  and 

mediately  accompany  him  home.  smoke  from  the  chimneys  of  the 

"  But— but" he  hesitated.  Grange  and  of  Mark  Fairfield's  cot« 

with  an  almost  loathing  glance  at  tage ;  and  all  looks  as  it  was  wont 
her  classical  attire.  "  You  can*t  about  both  habitations.  But  there 
come  with  me  «o,  Fanny  1 1  will  wait  is  change  within.  The  old  farmer's 
till  you  have  put  your  clothes  on"  seat  is  vacant,  and  *'  his  place  on 
(to  the  unenlightened  eye  of  the  earth  knoweth  him  no  more;"  and 
simple  peasant*  her  state  approach*  no  living  soul  of  the  name  of  Fair- 
ed to  nudity) ;  "  but  be  quick— be  field  now  dwells  beneath  their  cot- 
quick,  Fanny  I  for  your  own  sake."  tage  thatch,  nor  in  the  village  or 

Not  a  word^not  a  single  word  neighbourhood,  where  from  father 

was  uttered  by  either  (now   first  to  son»  for  many  generations,  they 

meeting  after  so  long  separation)  as  had  earned  their  bread  honestly  by 

they  hastened,  as  last  as  Fanny's  the  sweat  of  their  brow — and  lived 

trembling,    shivering   limbs   could  and  died  **  in  good  repute  with  all 

bear  her,  towards  her  father's  cot«  men."    What  I  all  gone  in  so  short 

tage.     Once  or  twice  a  half  sup-  space? — youth  and  •age — parent  and 

pressed  sob  struggled  from  her  bo-  child — so  soon  gathered  together  in 

som,  and  Frank  felt  that  the  form  that  last  resting  place,  where 

he  half  supported  hung  more  hea-  .,  ^.         ,     -    *  .         .  ..     .      ,  . 

vily  upon  his  arm  as  they  approach-  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet 

ed  the  humble  threshold.    His  kind  '^^^P^ 

and  generous  heart  bled  for  her—.  Nay,  but  one  heap— one  grassy 
as  well  as  for  himself : — But  he  mound  has  been  added  to  the  name- 
trusted  himself  not  to  speak — nor  less  graves  of  the  Fairfields  since 
did  he  retain  in  his  the  cold  trem-  we  visited  that  churchyard.  There« 
bling  hand,  which,  as  it  seemed  sink-  on  that  headstone  fronting  them, 
ing  from  its  resting-place,  he  drew  beneath  the  obituary  of  his  long  de- 
farther  within  his  sustaining  arm. —  ceased  partner,  is  engraved  the  ho* 
For  a  moment,  as  they  reached  the  noured  name  of  Matthew  Lovell, 
door,  she  clung  to  that  arm  with  with  aseripturaltexi  annexed  to  the 
a  convulsive  grasp— but  still  she  memorial  of  both  parents,  by  filial 
spoke  not,  nor  looked  up  in  his  face,  duty  and  affection  t— and  just  fa- 
aa  thelkhts  from  within  now  flashed  cinff  it»  on  the  other  side  the  path, 
upon  them  both  :"-and  with  a  deep  ia  that  lail  green  graye,  of  the  laal 


buried  Fairfield.  Though  full  of 
years,  "  the  ripe  shock '^  lies  gar- 
nered there :— she  by  whose  dying 
bed  we  last  beheld  the  afflicted  fa- 
mily. But  where  are  tCey — the 
husband  and  wife,  stiill  hale  and  vi- 

gorous  in  autumnal  strength  ?  Those 
opef uly  comely  boys,  fast  springing 
into  manhood?  and  that  fair  girl, 
the  flower  of  the  flock  ? — Alas !  for 
her  sake^  parents  and  brothers  are 
wanderers  (self- exiled)  in  a  far  land 
beyond  the  seas,  where  no  tongue 
may  inflict  shame  and  anguish  by 

{>ronounciDg  the  name  they  once 
oved  so  dearly.  Fanny  Fairfield  is 
a  wife :— But  not  the  wife  of  Frank 
Lovell.  A  wife : — ^not  honoured  and 
honourable,  but  sinned  against  and 
sinning.  —  Miserable  I  fallen  I  de- 
graded! lost.-^— Ahl  not  lost  for 
ever. 

We  will  not  follow  her  through 
the  sickening  detail  of  circumstances 
that  led  to  her  union  with  Delisle, 
at  no  long  period  after  the  death  of 
her  grandmother  and  her  abrupt 
parting  with  Frank.  Sufiice  it,  that 
in  an  evil  hour,  overborne  and  over- 
persuaded,  infatuated,  and  fatally 
deceived  as  much  respecting  the 
true  state  of  her  own  feelings  as 
the  character  of  hernew  admirer, 
she  became  the  wife  of  Delisle,  and 
removed  with  him  to  London.  For 
a  time  her  parents  continued  to  re- 
ceive from  her  occasional  letters, 
now  and  then  accompanied  by  such 
tokens  of  her  loving  remembrance, 
in  the  shape  of  small  presents,  as 
'*  it  was  in  ner  power,"  she  intima- 
ted, to  send  them.  But  of  her  hus- 
band, and  of  his  circumstances,  even 
from  the  first,  she  made  brief  and 
infrequent  mention,  and  at  last  even 
those  slight  notices  wtwe  discon- 
tinued, and  her  letters  contained 
little  else  but  assurances,  more  and 
more  tender  and  affecting,  of  the 
love  she  bore  to  her  dear  parents, 
and  brothers,  '*  and  every  body-p- 
every  thing  about  dear,  dear  Aoly- 
well  I "  So  concluded,  for  the  most 
part,  the  few  letters  received  by  tiie 
Fairfields  from  their  daughter  in  the 
second  year  of  her  ill>omened  mar- 
riage ;  and  so  ended  the  very  last  that 
ever  reached  them  (toward  the  close 
of  that  year),  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  words  obliterated  by  the  pen, 
not  so  completely  but  that  the  keen 
eye  of  anxious  affection  made  them 
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out  to  be— .**  Oh!  that  I  had  never 
left  it"  Once  or  twice  Dame  Fair- 
field had  **  made  bold"  to  apply  to 
**  my  lady  "  during  her  now  **  few 
and  far  between"  visits  to  the  Court, 
for  intelligence  of  her  child;  but, 
except  on  the  first  occasion,  a  few 
monuiB  after  Fanny's  marriage,  her 
ladyship  returned  no  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  poor  mother's  humbly 
anxious  enquiries;  and  at  last  inti- 
mated to  her,  though  not  with  un- 
feeling carelessness  of  inflicting 
pain,  that  she  was  not  now,  nor  had 
been  for  some  time  past,  if  habits 
of  communication  with  her  former 
favourite,  '*  whose  misconduct,"  she 
grieved  to  say  it, "  had  made  it  quite 
impossible  that  she  should  continue 
to  notice  her."  She  did  not  add — 
she  did  not  acknowledge  to  herself, 
that  soon  after  Fanny's  marriage 
other  objects  had  begun  to  engross 
her  thoughts  and  monopolise  her 
interest;  nor  was  she  sensible  (to 
do  her  justice)  that  this  capricious 
transfer  of  her  favour,  by  disap- 
pointing Uie  expectations  of  the  un- 
principled Delisle,  had  subjected  his 
unoffending  wife  to  the  most  brutal 
treatment,  and  mainly  contributed 
to  throw  her  into  the  arms  of  the 
destroyer,  in  the  desperation  of  out- 
raged feelings,  and  under  that  cruel 
sense  of  abandonment  so  peculiarly 
open  to  the  soothing  influence  of 
sincere  or  insidious  sympathy. 

Although  Lady  Gertrude,  desirous 
to  spare  the  mother's  feelings  (and 
her  own  possibly,  for  she  had  her 
moments  of  uneasy  retrospection), 
dismissed  the  poor  woman  without 
further  detailing  the  errors  of  her 
unfortunate  daughter,  various  indi- 
viduals of  the  lower  house^  less  scru- 
pulous and  more  communicative, 
were  ready  with  "the  round  un- 
varnished truth,"  and  it  was  such 
as  to  make  the  poor  but  honest  pa- 
rents "  go  mourning  to  their  graves," 
but  not  in  the  land  of  their  forefa- 
thers, nor  under  the  green  sod  where 
they  slept 

"  We  can  never  bold  up  our  heads 
in  our  own  place  again,  master,  forthe 
shame  and  sorrow  she  has  brought 
upon  us,"  was  Mark  Fairfield's  re- 
ply to  the  kind  comforting  of  Farmer 
Lovell,  and  his  dissuasion  from  a 
proiect  that  the  poor  man  had  em- 
Wked  in  too  hastily,  he  conceived, 
in  tiie  recklessnesi  of  his  affliction- 
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K  rich  agricultural  tpeculatof) 
about  to  transfer  himaelf  and  his 
capital  to  Uie  baclcwooda  of  Ameri- 
ca, where  a  large  tract  of  land  was 
already  purchased  in  tbe  name  of 
Sheepshuiks  (the  site  of  a  future 
SheepshanlcBville),  bjr  the  lure  of 
high  wages  and  ultimate  indepen- 
dence had  enlisted  a  train  of  me« 
chanics,  labourers,  and  their  families, 
as  followers  of  his  fortunes  and  com- 

g anions  of  his  venture.  Marie  and 
is  wife,  still  equal  to  active  and  la- 
borious usef  u]ness,and  their  two  pro- 
mising industrious  lads,  were  eaeerly 
enrolled  at  the  first  hint  of  their  in- 
clination to  join  the  party  of  adven- 
turers ;  and  small  time  sufficing  for 
the  disposal  of  their  paternal  cottage 
and  its  belongings,  the  poor  family 
was  soon  afloat,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  life  of  any  of  them,  on  the  wide 
world  of  waters,  and  looking  a  last 
adieu  at  the  hazy  distance,  where 
fancy  still  shaped  the  white  cliffs  of 
England  lone  after  the  last  pale 
streak  had  faoed  in  the  mingling  of 
sky  and  ocean. 

So  the  name  of  the  lost  one  was 
thenceforth  unuttered  by  any  living 
creature  akin  to  her  in  blood,  in  her 
birth-place,and  inher  dwelling  place, 
in  the  happy  haunts  of  her  child- 
hood, and  of  her  still  innocent  youth. 
But  '*  there  is  a  friend  that  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother,'*  and  there  are 
memories  engraven  deeper  than  even 
by  the  strong  impress  of  natural  af- 
fection. Yet  Frank  Lovell  never 
spoke  of  Fanny ;  nor  was  her  name 
ever  breathed  in  his  hearing  by  Aunt 
Amy  or  Mary,  though  it  still  lived 
in  their  pure  and  womanly  hearts, 
and  was  often  recalled,  with  tender- 
ly compassionate  mention,  in  their 
quiet  communings  with  each  other. 

Frank  made  no  alteration  in  the 
family  arrangements  when  the  death 
of  his  father  left  him  sole  master  of 
the  Grange.  Aunt  Amy  continued 
to  preside  over  the  peaceful  house- 
hold, and  though  Mary,  when  the 
funeral  was  over,  intimated  her  sense 
of  tiie  unfitness  that  she  should  live 
on  a  burden  on  her  cousin,  and  her 
intention  of  seeking  some  decent 
service,  there  needed  no  vehement 
urging  to  dissuade  her  from  her 
purpose. 

^  Dear  Marv  I  don't  leave  us/' 
f aid  Frank.   ^*  We  should  miss  you 

mort  Am  «rer  now  fitb^r  h  gono> 


For  his  sake  stay  with  us.  Cousin 
Mary  I "  And  those  few  simple  words 
of  entreaty,  and  the  look  of  brother- 
ly love  and  kind  pressure  of  the 
hand  that  enforced  them,  fixed 
Mary's  fate  at  the  Grange  for  as 
long  as  her  continuance  there  should 
be  so  cordially  and  affectionately 
desired.  And  time  made  no  change 
in  her  cousin's  disposition  towards 
her,  except  perhaps  to  make  him 
more  and  more  sensible  how  neces- 
sary to  his  comfort  she  had  hecome ; 
how  painful  it  would  be  to  part  with 
one  whose  unobtrusive  sympathy 
with  his  "  silent  sorrow,"  ana  wo- 
manly tenderness  of  pity  tt> wards  its 
erring  and  unhappy  causer,  endear- 
ed her  to  him  even  more  than  the 
bond  of  kindred  and  life-long  expe-  , 
rience  of  her  worth  and  her  a£&G- 
tion. 

An  accidental  circumstance  sud- 
denly gave  a  tongue  and  language 
to  these  suppressed  feelings;  and 
thereafter  Frank  found  comfort  and 
relief  in  unreserved  commuDication 
with  the  ffentle-hearted  and  right- 
minded  Mary.  He  sat  reading  one 
day  by  the  winter  hearth,  in  his 
father's  accustomed  seat,  at  the  back 
of  which  stood  a  high  folding  screen, 
placed  there  to  intercept  the  draughts 
from  the  many  doors  opening  into 
the  soacious  old  fashioDed  room. 
Behina  the  screen,  unobservant 
whom  it  sheltered,  entered  through 
a  back  passage  from  the  dairy  Mary 
and  a  youne  woman  of  the  village, 
with  a  replenished  butter  basket. 
The  conversation  they  were  conti- 
nuing would  have  passed  unheeded 
by  Frank,  had  not  his  attention  been 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a 
too  familiar  name  coupled  by  the 
flippant  utterer  with  an  opprobrious 
epiUiet  that  sent  the  warm  blood 
mantlinff  over  cheek  and  brow  of  the 
unconscious  listener,  who,  all  unseen 
as  he  was,  shrunk  back  into  himself, 
and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  as 
if  to  hide  the  agony  of  that  reflected 
shame.  But  very  soon  the  bitter- 
ness of  that  sudden  passion  gave 
way  to  better  and  softer  feelings; 
to  the  soothing  sweetness  of  another 
voice,  pleading,  like  Pity's  self,  for 
merciful  judgment  and  Christian 
charity. 

^'  Oh  Susan  I  Susan  I  do  not  judge 
her  so  harsblyi"  urged  tbe  tender* 

bevtod  Marjr  Lot«1i-*»**  We  do  nol 
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knoF  all— we  cannot  tell  how  she 
was  tempted ;  nor  how  the  anffels  in 
Heaven — God's  holjr  angels !  may- 
even  yet  rejoice  over  her,  a  repent- 
ant sinner.** 

That  mild  rebuke  made  little  im- 
pression on  Uie  unfeeling  girl  to 
whom  it  was  spoken,  who  replied 
only  by  a  scornful  laugh  as  she  has- 
tened off  with  her  market  basket 
But  it  sank  into  the  very  heart  of  that 
other  unsuspected  hearer;  and  as 
Mary  started  back,  frightened  and 
confused  at  discovering  him  in  his 
lurking-place,  he  rose  up^  and,  gently 
detaining  her,  printed  a  brothers  kiss 
upon  her  brow,  and  said  in  a  low 
voice  and  with  glistening  eyes : — 

**  God  bless  you  for  those  sweet 
words,  Cousin  Mary!  and— /bless 
you." 

Was  Mary  doubly  blessed  ? 

Toward  the  end  of  the  winter,  the 
earlier  part  of  which  had  been 
marked  by  this  little  occurrence,  tl^e 
affairs  of  his  large  grazing  concern 
made  it  necessary  fur  Frank  to  pay 
one  of  those  visits  to  the  capital, 
from  which  he  now  shrank  with  pain- 
ful reluctance,  and  shortened  to  the 
utmost :— Never,  during  his  compell- 
ed sojourn  in  the  City,  venturinc;  to 
the  theatres  or  any  place  of  public 
resort,  or  even  beyond  the  beat  of 
his  commercial  dealings,  in  the  sick- 
ening dread  of  some  encounter  that 
might  carry  to  his  heart  conviction 
even  more  appalling  than  its  present 
certainty  of  tne  lost  state  of  one  so 
dear  to  him  in  her  days  of  inno- 
cence. 

On  this  particular  occasion  he  had 
hurried  over  his  business  with  a 
most  unbusiness-like  impatience, 
and  by  so  doing  brought  it  so  near 
to  a  conclusion,  that  on  the  next  day 
but  one  he  hoped  to  be  on  his  road 
homeward.  But  besides  the  remain- 
der of  his  worldly  transactions,  he 
had  yet  an  errand  of  mercy  to  per- 
form before  his  departure.  To  visit 
for  the  last  time  a  poor  wretch  under 
sentence  of  transportation  in  the  gaol 
of  Newgate.  More  than  once  during 
his  present  sojourn  in  the  City,  he 
had  sought  the  cell  of  the  condemn- 
ed, once  an  honest  countryman  of 
his  native  village,  and  now,  he  trust- 
ed, sincerely  penitent,  though  a  con- 
victed felon.  Frank  had  promised 
the  unhappy  man  to  see  him  once 
^in  berore  he  left  London,  and  In 


fulfilment  of  that  promise  he  bent 
his  steps  towards  the  prison.  In 
the  course  of  his  former  visits  he 
had  formed  some  acquaintance  with 
one  of  the  principal  turnkeys,  of 
whose  humane  character  the  prison- 
er had  spoken  with  mtefbl  feeling, 
and  Frank  was  indented  to  him  fur 
much  personal  civility  and  interest- 
ing information  respecting  the  inte- 
rior arrangements  of  the  gaol,  as  well 
as  for  many  curious  details  and  anec- 
dotes of  Its  ever-shifting  popula- 
tion. 

Amonff  its  present  inmates  Evans 
had  alluaed  in  particular  to  an  un- 
happy man  awaiting  his  trial  for 
forffery,  but  not  likely  to  live  till  the 
assize. 

**  He  is  dying,  slr^dying  in  that 
eel)/' — said  the  turnkey,  pointing  to 
a  door  they  were  passing  at  the 
moment — *'  And,  used  as  i  am  to 
things  of  this  nature,  my  blood  runs 
cold  when  I  hear  Uie  language  of 
that  God.forsaken  man.  None  out  a 
wretch  God-forsaken  could  out- 
rage as  he  does  a  poor  heartbroken 
creature,  his  miserable  wife,  the  only 
living  thing  that  cleaves  to  him 
in  his  disgrace  and  wretchedness. 
Hark ! "  he  hastily  interrupted,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  Frank's  arm  as  they 
stopt  a  moment  near  the  door  in 
question.  ^  Hark,  sir  I — you  may 
hear  her  sobs  and  his  vile  curses — 
and  that  I— rthe  scoundrel !  that  was 
a  dastard  blow. — Wait  a  moment, 
sir,  while  I  step  in  and  interfere,  or 
the  villain  will  murder  her.*'  And 
taking  a  key  from  the  bunch  he  car- 
ried the  kind-hearted  man  hastily 
unlocked  the  door  and  entered  to 
interpose  his  merciful  authority. 
From  the  passage  where  he  awaited 
his  guide  Frank  could  see  the  inte- 
rior of  the  cell  and  the  figure  of  its 
wretched  Inmate,  tall  and  gaunt  as  a 
skeleton,  seated  on  his  pallet  bed, 
beside  which  knelt  a  woman,  whose 
face  was  hidden  on  the  coverlet, 
while  deep  sobs  burst  from  a  bosom, 
the  heavings  of  which  seemed  to  con- 
vulse every  nerve  of  her  slight  at- 
tenuated frame.  Her  arms  were  flung 
forward  on  the  bed,  the  long,  thin, 
sickly  looking  hands  claspea  toge- 
ther, and  a  mass  of  soft  brown  hair, 
burnished  with  paly  gold,  from  which 
a  ruffian  hand  had  torn  off  the  cover- 
ing, fell  over  and  about  the  unhaj)py 
creature  and  almost  to  the  ground 
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2 A  8li6  knelt)  in  rich  luxuriance, 
e  more  striking  from  the  contrast- 
ing wretchedness  of  her  general  ap- 
pearance, and  of  the  old  black  cloak 
m  which  her  figure  was  enveloped. 
Frank's  heart  thrilled  within  him  at 
sight  of  those  bright  tresses;  for 
thejr  brought  to  his  remembrance 
one  whose  fate  might  be  as  wretch- 
ed as  that  of  the  unfortunate  he  now 
compassionated.  But  the  tender 
emotion  quickly  changed  to  indig- 
nant feeling,  as,  scowling  savagely  at ' 
the  prostrate  creature,  her  orutal 
husband  flung  froni  him  one  of  those 
scattered  tresses  that  had  fallen  on 
his  knee,  exclaiming,  with  a  coarse 
and  horrid  imprecation  :— 

**  Sell  these — these  would  fetch 
something;— more  than  they  are 
worth. — More  than  these  noble 
earnings  of  your  '  honest  industry! 
as  you  call  them."  And  be  dashed 
down  on  the  floor  a  few  shillings 
from  his  clenched  fist.  "  Your  vir- 
tuous  earnings,  forsooth !  Where 
was  your  virtue  when  you  took 
yourself  off  with  that  paltry  scoun- 
drel of  a  lord— because  you  could 
not  bear  to  live  a  life  of  '  guilty  de- 
ception '  truly  I — You  might  have 
lived  what  life  you  pleased,  so  it  had 
been  profitable  to  me — what  eUe  did 
I  marry  you  for  ?  And  what  care  I 
for  your  repentance,  as  vou  call  it  f 
And  if  you  chose  to  find  me  out  in 
this  cursed  place  (where  I  should  not 
have  been  but  for  you),  what  good 
do  you  me  with  your  whimpering 
and  these  paltrv  dms  ? — You  might 
help  me  now^  if  you  would  " — mut- 
tered the  wretch,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  dropping  bis  voice  and  turn- 
ing away  his  face  as  he  spoke ;  but 
Evans,  unable  longer  to  restrain  his 
honest  indignationi  roughly  silenced 
him,  and  picking  up  3)e  unhappy 
woman's  oonnfst  irom  the  noor 
where  it  lay  trampled  underfoot  by 
her  vile  partner,  he  gently  raised  her 
from  her  kneeling  posture,  and  wrap- 
ping round  her  the  old  rusty  black 
silk  cloak  that  had  half  fallen  from 
her  shoulders,  soothed  and  encou- 
raged her  in  a  voice  of  kindly  feeling, 
as  he  assisted  her  trembling  hands  to 
find  the  cembs  that  had  fastened 
up  her  dishevelled  hair,  and  to  gather 
it  up,  under  the  bonnet,  which  she 
dragged  down  over  her  face,  and 
tied,  or  rather  knotted  together,  with 
f  Dgen  idmoat  unequal  to  the  task. 


And  yet  again,  as  her  humane  con- 
ductor lea  her  out,  she  turned  to- 
wards her  tyrant  and  would  have 
spoken;  but  before  she  could  arti- 
culate a  word,  his  fury  burst  forth 
in  a  fresh  torrent  of  blasphemous 
imprecation,  and  Evans,  nurrylng 
her  from  the  cell,  hastily  secured  it, 
while  the  poor  creature  cowered 
shuddering  within  herself,  her  head 
drooping  &w  upon  her  bosom  ;  and 
accompanying  ner  to  the  entrance- 
door  of  the  farther  passage,  fastened 
it  after  he  had  seen  her  safely  through, 
with  an  injunction  to  stop  and  '*  have 
something"  to  recover  her  in  his 

f[ood  woman's  room  as  she  passed 
t,  and  returned  to  Frank,  full  of 
apologies  (little  required  by  him  to 
whom  they  were  offered)  for  having 
detained  him  so  long  an  involuntary 
witness  to  a  scene  so  revolting. 

*'  But  indeed,  sir !"  continued  the 
turnkey,  **  my  heart  bleeds  for  that 

Eoor  creature ;  an  erring  one  she 
as  been,  I  believe ;  but  a  true  peni- 
tent she  iS)  if  ever  there  was  one, 
since  she  who  kneeled  and  kissed 
the  Saviour's  feet.  It  would  go  to 
your  heart  to  hear  her  begging  for- 
giveness of  that  wretch,  ana  receiv- 
ing back  curses  from  his  brutal  lips, 
because  he  cannot  drive  her  to  sinful 
courses  to  supply  his  selfish  cra- 
vings. She  works  day  and  night  at 
her  needle,  and  all  her  poor  earnings 
she  brings  him,  as  you  saw— keeping 
scarce  enough  to  save  her  from  star- 
ving; for  she  is  wasted  to  a  skeleton 
by  want  as  well  as  sickness;  and 
when  my  good  woman  has  given  her 
a  morsel  in  our  little  room,  in  her 
w^T  Qut  of  the  gaol,  she  has  eaten 
^itn  a  famished  eagerness  that 
showed  how  ^^^  liad  pinched  her- 
self of  every  thing.  But  it  cannot 
last  long;  the  doctor  says  her  hus- 
band is  in  the  last  stage  of  a  con- 
6i|mption,  and  in  a  few  days  he  will 
be  moved  into  the  infirmary,  where  it 
will  not  be  in  his  power  to  abuse  her, 
as  he  does  in  that  solitary  cell." 

Frank  felt  too  deeply  interested  by 
what  he  had  heard  and  witnessed 
that  day  not  to  enquire  for  the  un- 
fortunate woman  on  his  subsequent 
visits  to  the  prison.  But  on  this*  last 
occasion  his  enquiries  were  fore- 
stalled by  the  appearance  of  the  de*> 
solate  creature  herself,  turning  from 
the  gaol,  as  he  approached  it,  with 
slow  and  fieeblo  steps ;]  her  head 
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bowed  down  upon  hor  bosom  and 
the  old  Btraw  bonnet  dragged  so  far 
over  her  face  as  to  conceal  it  en« 
tirely  from  Frank*8  compassionately 
earnest  gaze,  though  she  passed  him 
so  close  that  his  ear  distinguished  a 
gasping  sob.  "  It  is  all  ovw,  sir  I" 
said  Evans,  who  stood  looking  after 
the  unhappy  woman.  That  man  is 
gone  to  his  account — that  miserable 
man  I  Would  you  believe  it,  sir, 
almost  his  last  act  was  an  attempt  to 
strike  her,  after  his  speech  failed 
him,  and  he  could  curse  no  longer,  as 
she  knelt  by  his  bed  with  uplifted 
hands — praying  for  one  word^one 
sign  of  pardon.  She  is  gone  away 
broken-hearted  to  her  poor  comfort- 
less  hole  of  a  room,  but  my  good 
woman  won't  forget  her,  I  reckon, 
no  more  than  myself ;  and  her  time 
in  this  world  won't  be  long,  poor  soul  1 
That  hollow  cough  of  hers  and  the 
red  spot  upon  her  cheek  are  death- 
tokens,  I  doubt."  After  a  few  more 
words  relating  to  the  unfortunate 
creature,  for  whom  his  compassion 
had  been  so  strongly  excited,  Frank 

E laced  a  trifle  for  her  use  in  the 
ands  of  the  humane  turnkey,  and 
passed  on  to  the  more  immediate 
object  of  his  visit.  That  concluded 
—his  last  farewell  spoken  to  the 
departing  exile— the  last  prayer  said 
with  him— the  last  me8siM;es  recei- 
ved, as  sacred  trusts,  for  his  afflicted 
relatives,  Frank  Lovell  turned  away 
from  those  gloomy  wiUls  in  silent 
and  sad  abstraction,  and  proceeded 
to  execute  what  yet  remained  un- 
concluded  of  his  business  in  the  City. 
The  short  winter  day  was  drawing 
to  a  close  when,  after  a  weary  rouno, 
he  bent  his  steps  over  London  Bridge 
towards  the  temporary  home  he 
hoped  BO  soon  to  quit,  for  that  with 
which  all  thoughts  of  comfort,  paaee, 
and  social  enjoyment  were  connect- 
ed in  his  bosom.  The  anticipation 
quickened  his  pace,  weary  aa  he 
was,  and  he  had  nearly  crosaed  the 
bridge  when  his  attention  was  sud- 
denly  arrested  by  the  appearance  of 
a  female  leaning,  in  a  half-sitting  atti- 
tude, agdnst  the  parapet  of  one  of 
the  side  niches.  Her  figure  was 
huddled  up  and  closely  shrouded 
in  an  old  black  cloak,  the  large  hood 
of  which  was  drawn  over  her  bon- 
net, as,  with  head  declined  upon  her 
bosomi  she  tat  immovable  as  stone. 
FraA  i^pt  «n4  gi^di   H«  cgubi 
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not  be  mistaken.  The  bowed  form, 
—the  dress  bo  similar — and  t/iat  rent 
in  the  old  cloak.  It  was  assuredly 
the  same  unhappy  creature  for 
whom  so  much  compassionate  in- 
terest had  recently  been  awakened 
in  his  heart.  And  what  could  be 
her  business,  her  purpose,  at  such 
a  place,  at  such  an  hour?  Frank 
shuddered  as  the  question  suggested 
itself,  and  instinctively  he  drew 
nearer  to  the  miserable  object  of  his 
humane  solicitude. 

But  she  remained  perfectly  unob* 
servant  of  his  approach;  and  he 
stopt  again,  silently  gazing  on  her  still 
motionless  form.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments a  deep  sigh,  almost  a  groan, 
burst  from  her  bosom ;  and  stretch- 
ing out  her  clasped  hands,  upraised 
as  If  in  prayer,  she  rose,  and  turning 
toward  the  water,  dragged  herselT 
upon  the  wall  against  which  she  had 
been  leaning.  Frank  stept  dose  to 
her,  still  unnoticed.  Her  senses  were 
closed  to  all  outward  sight  and 
sound,  as  she  knelt  now  on  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  parapet,  looking 
down  into  the  dark  water  beneath. 
A  moment  yet,  she  crouched  immo- 
vable, in  the  intensity  of  that  down- 
ward gaze.  The  next,  flinging  her 
arms  abroad  with  frantic  gesture, 
a  thrilling  cry,  "  Lord  have  mercy  I " 
broke  from  her  lips,  and  she  would 
have  plunged  headlong  but  for  that 
hand  (the  instrument  of  Providence), 
whose  restraining  grasp  had  been 
upon  her  garments  from  the  mo- 
ment of  her  taking  this  fearfully  sus- 
picious station,  bhe  had  prayed  for 
mercy  in  the  agony  of  her  despair, 
and  the  pn^er  was  heard  and  grant- 
ed in  the  frustration  of  her  guilty 
{)urpose.  She  was  saved; — saved 
rom  death  eternal;  but,  as  it  seemed, 
her  days  on  earth  were  numbered 
and  cut  off,  even  in  the  act  of  inters 
posing  mercy.  As  Frank  lifted  her 
unresuting  rrom  the  wall,  her  head 
dropt  heavily  aside  in  total  insensi- 
bility, and  a  dark  stream  trickled  on 
the  shoulder  of  her  light  coloured 
dress,  from  which  the  cloak  had 
partly  fallen.  The  wintry  twilight 
was  darkening  into  night,  so  that 
he  could  but  just  discern  that  fktal 
token— but  he  feit  it  also  —  a  few 
drops  warm  upon  his  hand,  and  a 
sick  shudder  came  over  him,  for  ha 
knew  that  it  was  blood,  and  that  it 
WM  oosing  from  tb«  lipi  of  hta  now 
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B6iiBel6B8  burden.  He  carried  her 
a  few  paces,  with  yet  uncertain  pur- 
pose, and  now  eagerly  accepted  the 
proffered  services  of  a  few  persons 
who  had  gathered  about  the  spot,  to 
call  a  coach  from  the  nearest  stand. 
By  the  time  it  drew  up  he  had  re- 
gidned  compoeure,  and  decided  what 
to  do.  He  knew  not  the  place  of 
abode  of  the  unhappy  woman,  but 
remembered  that  Evans  had  alluded 
to  it  as  wretched  and  comfortless, 
and  among  strangers.  Directing  the 
coachman  to  Newgate  Street,  he  or- 
dered him  to  atop  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  prison,  at  a  little  shop, 
the  proprietors  of  which,  an  old 
widow  and  her  widowed  daughter, 
were  Icnown  to  him  as  kindhearted 
and  respectable,  thoneh  poor  and 
humble,  and  he  remenibered  to  have 
seen  a  bill  of  lodgings  in  their  win- 
dow. 

Sustaining  the  helpless  creature  as 
she  la^  back,  still  senseless,  in  a  cor- 
ner  of  the  coach,  he  would  have  re* 
moved  the  bonnet  to  give  her  more 
air  but  that  her  head  pressed  it  hea- 
vily against  the  side  of  the  coach,  and 
fearing  by  the  slightest  motion  to  re- 
ezcite  the  hemorrhage,  which  had 
apparently  ceased,  he  contented  him- 
self  with  loosening  the  strings  and 
with  guarding  her  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  any  sudden  or  jolting  mo- 
tion. He  pressed  his  fingers  to  the 
wrist  of  the  thin  cold  hand  that  lay 
lifeless  on  her  lap.  The  pulse  beat 
feebly,  scarce  perceptibly;  but  it 
did  beat,  and  as  he  ascertained  the 
fact,  his  feelings  gave  utterance  to 
a  devoutly  breathed  '*  Thank  God  I " 

It  seemed  as  if  that  fervent  ejacu- 
lation had  roused  and  recalled  the 
flitting  spirit.  A  slight  but  univer- 
sal tremor  agitated  the  wasted  frame. 
Twice— thrice, she  drew  a  long,  deep 
inspiration;  and  when  Frank,  ob- 
serving these  indications  of  return- 
ing consciousness,  bent  over  the  de- 
solate creature,  and  spoke  soothing- 
ly in  a  voice  of  compassionate  gen- 
tleness, she  gave  a  shuddering  start, 
and  half  lifting  her  head,  essayed  to 
speak.  But  the  effort  was  too  much 
for  her  feeble  powers.  She  relapsed 
into  her  swoon ;  and  Frank  percei- 
ved, by  the  flashing  lamp  light,  that 
lai^e  drops  of  blood  were  again  fall- 
ing from  her  lips.  And  it  was  now 
hii  turn  to  start  and  tremble  with 
myre  than  compissionata emotion  • 
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The  slight  motion  of  her  head  bad 
so  changed  its  position  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  became  visible,  and 
flash  after  flash  of  the  brilliant  gas- 
lights lit  up  this  pallid  face  (so  far 
as  it  was  revealea)  with  ghastly  dls- 
tfnctnese.  He  gazed  with  a  search- 
ing intentness  Uiat  seemed  to  con- 
centrate all  sense  and  feeling  in  that 
deep  scrutiny.   Those  features  were 

not  strange  to  him.    And  yet 

'*  So  white !  so  shrunken  I  so  drawn  \ , 
It  could  not  be,*'  and  he  let  fall  the* 
hand  that  had  been  instinctively 
raised  to  remove  the  overshadowing 
bonnet  But  his  anxiety  was  now 
fearful  impatience;  his  agitation 
almost  incontroHable.  He  listened 
for  her  breathing,  but  his  sense  of 
hearing  was  impeded  by  the  throb- 
bing of  his  own  arteries ;  and  thus, 
with  a  sudden  consciousness  of  the 
necessity  of  self-command,  by  a 
strong  effort  he  subdued  himself  to 
quietness,  if  not  composure — to  be 
prepared  for->for  whatever  it  waa 
appointed  him  to  encounter. 

it  waa  well  he  did  so.  The  coach 
stopped ;  the  door  was  opened ;  the 
step  let  down ;  and  the  broad  glare 
of  light  fell  full  upon  his  insensible 
burden.  He  lifted  her  out  with 
steady,  quiet  caution,  and  as  he  did 
so  the  untied  bonnet  fell  from  her 
head.  There  upon  his  shoulders  lay 
that  lifeless  head;  and  he  looked 
down  upon  the  pale  still  face — (still 
as  marble,  and  seemingly  as  cold)*- 
looked  down  upon  it  fixedly  and 
steadily.  Doubt  was  no  more :  con- 
jecture at  an  end :  and  with  certain- 
ty came  calmness  and  power.  He 
neither  started,  faltered,  nor  ex- 
claimed, but  bore  his  charge  into 
the  house ;  explained,  arranged,  and 
directed  all  with  prompt  and  perfect 
self-possession ;  and  yet  the  tace  he 
had  looked  upon — (he  took  but  one 
fixed  look) — was  tlie  face  of  her 
who  had  been  liis  own  Fanny  Fair- 
field! 

There  was  gladness  at  the  Grange ; 
for  tidings  came  that  the  young  mas- 
ter might  be  expected  at  his  own 
quiet  home  on  the  third  day  from 
that  on  which  his  letter  was  dated ; 
and  loving  hearta  made  busy  hands 
in  the  way  of  preparation,  where  all 
waa  habitually  so  well  prepared,  that 
the  most  unexpected  guest,  arriving 
at  the  least  convenient  season,  would 
have  caused  no  confusion  in  the 
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household  economy.      Aunt  Amy 
aired  and  re-aired  the  snowy  bed- 
linen  and  coverlet  of  the  new  white 
dimity  bed  in  Frank's  chamber,  and 
Mary  laid  a  whole  set  of  new  Hol- 
land shirts  (her  own  handywork^, 
strewed    with     lavender^    in    his 
drawers  $  and  tiie  Monday's  baking 
was  put  off  till  Wednesday   that 
there  might  be  fresh  bread  on  the 
table  and  a  hot  tea-cake  on   the 
evening  of  his   arrival.     But   the 
morning's  mail  of  that  day  brought 
another  letter ;  the  first  directea  in 
that  well-known  hand  that  had  ever 
been  unwelcome   at   the  Grange. 
Frank's  coming  was  delayed/,  he  in- 
formed them,  by  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, and  it  was  impossible  for 
him,  at  the  time  he  wrote^  to  fix  any 
day  for  leaving  London ;  but  tney 
should  hear  from  him  agtJn  shordy 
and  fully.    His  letter  was  short  and 
unsaUsfactory,  but  they  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  were  satisfied  that  if 
the  style  was  hurried,  it  was  not 
wanting  in  affection,  and  they  loved 
and  knew  him  too  well  to  doubt  that 
he  had  good  reasons  for  his  conduct. 
So  theirs  was  not  the  '*  hope  de- 
ferred "  which  "  maketh  the  heart 
sick ;  **  and  they  waited  patiently  for 
the  promised  communication.  It  came 
in  little  more  than  a  week — long, 
full,  affecting.  Oh  I  how  deeply  affect- 
ting  to  those  two  kind  hearts.     The 
letter  was  addressed  to  Aunt  Amy, 
but  intended  equally  for  both.    He 
told  them  all,  every  thing  connected 
with  his  discovery  of  the  unhappy 
outcast.    All  her  miserable  story,  as 
he  had  gathered  it  from  herself  and 
otiiers— her  wrongs  and  her  tempta- 
tions— her  fatal  lapao  and  bitter  re- 
pentance— her  destitution  and  mi- 
sery^ and  her  approaching  end.   For 
that  it  was  approaching  by  the  sure 
and  certain  progress  of  rapid  con- 
sumption was  the  medical  opinion  on 
which  Frank  grounded  his  conclu« 
sions^  though  the  termination,  which 
seemed  at  band  when  he  last  wrote, 
was  now  apparently  more  remote, 
and  she  might  last  for  a  short  sea- 
son. 

**  Yes,  dear  Aunt  Amy  I  "  ran  the 
affecting  letter ;  "  by  God's  blessing 
she  is  8j[>ared  for  the  present  Spa- 
red '  for  a  little  while/  not  to  '  reco- 
ver her  strength  before  she  goes 
hence  and  is  no  more  seen/  but  to 
feel  that  her  peace  is  made,  and  her 
pardon  sealed,  and  that  the  may  lie 


down  and  fall  asleep  in  Christy  assu- 
red of  a  blissful  awakening. 

**  Oh,  Aunt  Amy  I  to  tell  you  how 
/feel  at  this  thought,  is  a  thing  im- 
possible. It  went  hard  with  me  to 
give  her  up— to  know  that  she  was 
the  wife  or  another,  for  I  loved  her 
better  than  my  life.  But  in  time  I 
should  have  got  over  that  trouble, 
and  been  contented  and  happy  again. 
But  when  the  news  of  her  fall  came, 
when  I  saw  her  parents  bowed  down 
with  shame  for  her  sake,  when  I 
heard  her  name  and  vile  names 
coupled  together,  when  I  thought  of 
her  living  in  sin,  I  could  not  bear  that. 
I  could  not  bear  to  hear  her  spoken 
of,  or  to  speak  of  her,  except  some- 
times of  late  to  Cousin  Mary  (God 
bless  her  I),  but  I  prayed  for  her 
night  and  morning  that  she  might 
not  die  in  sin,  l^ow^  then,  think  what 
I  feel,  dear  aunt  and  cousin  !  for  my 
poor  skill  with  the  pen  cannot  tell 
half,  and  I  am  sure  my  tongue  could 
not. 

''  But  now  I  have  somethhig  more 
to  say  that  I  am  sure  you  will  ndt 
take  amiss.  You  have  always  been 
the  same  as  a  mother  to  me«  Aunt 
Amy!  and  Mary  as  a  sister;  and 
God  knows  how  dearly  I  love  and 
respect  you  botii,  and  would  not  for 
the  king's  crown  do  any  thing  that 
should  look  disrespectful  to  either, 
especially  in  regard  to  Cousin  Mary, 
for  whom  I  know  full  well  poor 
Fanny  could  never  be  fitting  com- 
pany again,  if  God  was  to  spare  her 
life.  But  perhaps  it  would  not  hurt 
any  bodv's  character,  nor  offend 
their  feelings,  if  she  I  once  thought 
to  bring  home  to  the  Grange  aa  its 
happy  virtuous  mistress  was  to  be 
taken  in  to  lay  down  her  poor  house- 
less head  and  die  in  peniteuoe  and 
peace  under  the  shelter  of  the  old 
roof.  But  this  is  only  my  own  pri^ 
vate  thought,  and  I  have  not  said  a 
word  of  the  matter  to  poor  Fanny, 
who  is  far  from  dreaming  of  any 
such  thing,  or  of  finding  a  harbour 
at  Holywell  any  where  but  in  the 
poorhouse,  now  she  knows  her  own 
natural  friends  are  gone  away  be- 
yond seas ;  and  a  sore  cut  to  her  it 
was  when  I  broke  that  to  her  aa 
gently  as  I  could. 

"  She  said  to  me  yesterday,  aalsat 
talking  to  her  by  her  easy-chair,  fof 
she  is  able  to  sit  up  a  little  now, 
<  Frank! '  says  she,  <  I  should  like 
to  die  in  my  •wn  pi«C8b  Mid  be  bu- 
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Tied  with  my  own  folk,  by  the  side 
of  poor  mndmother,  though  father, 
and  mo^er,  and  brothers  will  never 
]ie  there  now.  I  think  I  should  soon 
be  strong  enough  to  get  down  by 
the  waggon,  and  the  parish,  maybe, 
would  not  object  to  taice  me  into  the 
house  for  the  little  time  I  have  to 
live.  Too  good  a  place  for  me,  poor 
disgraced  creature  I ' 

**  To  hear  her  talk  so  I  My  own 
Fanny  Fairfield  that  was  I  of  dying  in 
the  workhouse  1 — Oh,  Aunt  Amyl 
— I  was  too  troubled  to  answer  her 
well,  for  my  heart  was  in  my  eyes, 
and  I  felt  chokiog ;  but  I  made  some 
sort  of  a  promise  that  she  should  be 
got  down  to  the  village  and  taken 
care  of»  and  then  I  thought  to  my- 
self what  I  have  mentioned  above. 
But  don't  let  it  trouble  you  or  Mary 
to  gainsay  my  wish,  if  it  should  be 
any  way  unreasonable  or  contrary  to 
your  notions  of  what  is  right  And 
in  that  case,  perhaps  old  Widow 
Lockwood,  that  Fanny  was  so  help- 
ful to  in  her  troubles,  would  not  be 
against  taking  her  in.  But  if  you 
should  be  of  the  same  mind  with  me,. 
dear  Aunt  Amy,  and  think  it  no  harm 
for  Mary,  then  let  me  have  a  word  to 
say  so,  by  return  of  post,  that  I  may 
prepare  things  accordingly,  and 
send  off  Ralph  Carter  with  our  co- 
vered tax- cart,  in  which  I  have  been 
thinking  Fanny  might  be  moved 
down  easy  enough,  it  you  would  put 
in  a  comfortable  mattrass  and  some 
pillows,  besides  the  cushions.  And 
tell  Ralph  to  put  the  old  mare  in  the 
shafts,  for  she  is  able  for  the  journey 
by  easy  stages,  and  goes  a  steadier 
pace  than  Blackbird." 

Need  any  one  that  has  a  heart  be 
told  what  was  the  answer  to  that 
letter?  How  they  to  whom  it  ap- 
pealed stretched  out  their  arms  as  it 
were  from  the  far  distance,  to  take 
home  '*  the  stray  lamb,  the  stricken 
deer  ?  "  How  their  hearts  yearned  to 
minister  relief  to  the  decaying  body, 
and  comfort  to  the  bruised  and  bro- 
ken  heart,  and  hope^the  hope  that 
is  above  all — to  the  chastened  spirit  ? 
Had  some  sceptic  beheld  the  rejoi- 
cing of  those  two  virtuous  women 
over  "  the  lost  and  found,"  how  ten- 
derly, how  sisterly,  abhorring  the 
sin,  they  felt  towards  the  sinner,  such 
a  one,  unconscious  of  the  coinci- 
dence, might  have  exclaimed  with 
the  Pagan  of  old,-*"  How  these 
Gbrjstiiuia  love  one  another  I " 
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It  was  about  the  close  of  a  mild 
pleasant  afternoon  of  the  second 
week  in  February  that]  a  neat  co- 
vered cart,  drawn  by  a  sleek  strong- 
built  old  mare,  and  driven  by  a  clean 
fresh>coloured  carter,  was  seen  ad- 
vancing at  a  slow  steady  pace  up  the 
^aduu  ascent  which  struck  across 
from  tj^e  great  London  road  to  the 
Grange  farm*  At  the  door  of  the 
old  house,  just  within  its  massy 
spacious  porch,  stood  Aunt  Amy 
and  Mary,;  watching  the  advancing 
vehicle  with  eyes  whose  earnest 
gaze  was  dimmed  by  gathering 
moisture,  as  tender  thoughts  and  re- 
collections crowded  into  the  minds 
of  both,  and  a  deep  sense  of  con- 
trasting circumstances.  As  the  last 
drew  near,  a  rosy- cheeked  damsel, 
who  had  been  waiting  behind  her 
mistress,  ran  forward  to  set  open  the 
fore  court-gate,  and  be'  ready  with 
her  services.  But  before  Ralph, 
with  a  general  nod  of  recognition 
and  greeting,  had  given  his  final 
*'  Whoy  ! "  and  wheeled  round  the 
cart  (which  opened  behind)  to  a 
convenient  station,  Frank's  hand  was 
on  the  door-handle,  and  before  the 
wheels  stopped,  he  sprang  out  and 
ran  forward  to  meet  and  return  the 
affectionate  greeting  that  awaited 
him.  Then,  after  a  whispered  word 
or  two,  he  turned  again,  followed  by 
his  aunt  and  Mary,  and,  leaning  into 
the  cart,  spoke  in  a  low  voice  to  the 
shame-struck  creature,  who,  now 
that  the  moment  was  come  for  meet- 
ing under  her  debasing  circumstan- 
ces the  virtuous  friends  of  her  days 
of  innocence,  shrunk  back  under  the 
shelter  that  still  bid  her  from  their 
eyes,  and  almost  groaned  aloud  in 
the  anguish  of  her  humiliation, — 
"  To  the  mountains,  fall  on  tne,  and 
to  the  bills,  cover  me** 

«  Fanny  I  my  child,"  said  kind 
Aunt  Amy,  pressing  close  up  beside 
her  nephew,  and  slipping  in  her  hand 
to  seek  that  of  the  shrinking  invalid 
he  was  gently  drawing  forward  with 
words  of  cheerful  encouragement, 
^"  Fanny  I  my  child — welcome 
home,  my  poor  girl !  Here  are  none 
but  friends;  Mary  and  I;  your  own 
old  friends,  Fanny  I  "—and  Mary's 
hand  had  already  found  its  way  into 
the  cart ;  and  as  the  poor  wanderer 
felt  its  warm  pressure,  and  that  of 
her  aged  friend,  she  clasped  both  to 
her  bosom — and  bowing  down  her 
head  upon  them,  wept  sweet  ^d 
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bitter  tears.    Then,  calmed  and  re- 
lieved by  the  salutary  effusion,  she 
resigned  herself  to  Frank's  sustain- 
ing arms,  and  lifting  her  light  wast- 
ed  form    from    the    mattrass,    he 
bore  her  under  the  shelter  of  his 
own  roof;  Aunt  Amy  wallcing  be- 
side, and  still  retaining  one  poor 
thin  hand  in  hers ;  and  Mary  has- 
tening forward  to  arrange  the  pil- 
lows in  the  large    easy  chair  set 
ready  by  Uie  screened  hearth  for  her 
reception.    It  was  not  till  she  was 
comfortably  settled  in  it  that  they 
took  more  than  a  cursory  glance  of 
that  face  and  form  in  which  the 
ravages  of  sorrow,  sickness,  and  re- 
morse had  wrought  such  fearful  al- 
teration.    Divested   of    her   deep 
mourning  bonnet  and  cloak,  there 
she  lay  back  on  the  cushioned  chair 
with  a  face  white  as  the   pillow 
that  supported  her  head,  but  for  a 
faint  flush  on  either  hollow  cheek, 
and  the  blue  tracery  of  the  veins 
on  the  sunken  temples  and  marble 
brow,  over  which  no  vagrant  lock 
strayed  from  beneath  the  close  bor- 
ders of  her  widow's  cap.  And  those 
pale,  half-transparent  hands!  what 
a  tale  of  weakness  and  decay  was 
in  the  powerless  languor  with  which 
they  had  fallen  into  that  listless  form 
upon  her  lap ;  their  bloodless  hue 
so  strongly  contrasted  by  the  black 
gown  on  which  they  lay.     Could 
that  be  Fanny  Fairfield  ?  For  a  mo- 
ment the  aunt  and  niece  gazed  on 
that  helpless   form,   and    in  each 
other's  face,  as  if  in  mutual  enquiry ; 
while,  exhausted  by  her  recent  agi- 
tation, she  lay  as  described,  motion- 
less and  silent,  with  her  eyes  shut, 
as  if  in  sleep  or  swooning.     But 
tears    still    trickled    from  beneath 
those  closed  lids ;  and  soon  in  some 
measure   recovering    herself,    she 
looked  slowly  and  timidly  up  into 
the  kind  faces  that  bent  over  her ; 
and  turning  from  one  to  the  other, 
whispered  faintly, "  Oh,  Aunt  Amy  I 
oh  Mary!  can  you  be  so  good  to 
such  a  sinner  ?  " 

Fanny's  days  were  numbered; 
and  of  the  brief  account  few  re- 
mained to  be  told  over  when  she 
was  brought  to  the  Grange.  But 
sanctified  and  blessed  was  that  lat- 
ter portion  of  her  short  life,  beyond 
any  that  had  gone  before,  for  it  was 
the  Sabbath  of  a  soul  reunited  to  its 
Creator.  The  trembling  hope,  born 
of  deep  conation,  and  fervent  faithj 
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and  heavenly  love,  was  hers;  and 
from  all  these  ''the  peace  passing 
understanding, "  which  can  spring 
only  from  a  sense  of  reconciliation 
with  God  through  Christ. 

And  with  the  peace  of  God,  its 
inseparable  concomitant,  ''  good 
will  towards  men,"  mingled  its  di- 
vine spirit  of  love  and  charity,  over- 
flowing even  to  those,  whose  feel- 
ings and  conduct  towards  the  deeply 
humbled  penitent  were  at  first  little 
in  accordance  with  the  same  spirit. 
But  by  degrees  old  prejudices  and 
prepossessions  melted  away» — and 
all  hearts  were  softened  towards 
her  who  was  no  longer  an  object  of 
envy  to  any ;  and  the  hardest  and 
the  coarsest  forebore  to  trample  on 
her  who,  as  it  were,  **  laid  herself 
down  on  the  ground  that  they  might 
pass  over." 

For  sometime  after  her  arrival  at 
the  Grange,  she  continued  in  a  state 
of  such  extreme  debility  that  the 
apothecary  who  was  called  in  pre- 
pared the  family  for  her  nearly  ap- 
proaching dissolution.  But  with 
the  fluctuation  so  common  in  pul- 
monary cases  her  disease  baffled 
the  penetration  of  professional  saga- 
city ;  and  the  remainder  of  February 
passed  away,  and  March  was  in  the 
wane,  and  Fanny  lived  to  look  once 
more  on  the  green  earth  and  the 
bursting  blossoms;  to  watch  the 
young  lambs  at  play  and  listen  to 
the  blackbird's  song ;  to  take  deep 
delight— deeper,  purer,  holier  than 
she  had  ever  known  in  the  revival 
of  nature  (so  typical  of  her  immor- 
tal hope),  and  to  prize,  as  she  had 
never  prized  before,  the  first  violets 
and  primroses  of  the  year ;  a  re- 
newed and  daily  offering  from  the 
hand  that,  from  her  earliest  remem- 
brance, had  ministered  to  her  tastes 
and  pleasures. 

One  who  had  seen  her  receive 
from  that  hand  the  first  of  those 
vernal  offerings  might  have  won- 
dered at,  as  disproportioned  to  the 
gift,  the  deep  and  tearful  gratitude 
with  which  it  was  accepted.  But 
they  will  not  wonder  who  call  to 
mind  past  circumstances  and  fore- 
gone passages  of  her  young  life,— 
and  wno,  having  hearts  themselves, 
can  enter  into  the  complicated  feel- 
ings of  hers.  Not  one  of  those  floral 
tokens,  though  daily  replaced  by 
fresh  ones,  would  the  dying  entbu- 
•iast  part  with  or  suffer  to  be  cail 
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awajr.  The  poetry  of  her  nature 
had  Burvived  its  ear] y  dreams ;  and 
though  suppressed  by  a  profound 
sense  of  her  awful  circumstances, 
flashes  of  the  old  romantic  feeling 
would  at  times  break  out,  called 
forth  by  incidents  or  objects  com- 
mon and  trifling  to  common  minds, 
but  in  hers  touching  the  myste- 
rious chords  of  a  deeper  and  more 
dangerous  senBibility. 

**  No,  Mary  I  do  not  take  them 
from  me,"  she  gently  interposed, 
when  her  ever  watchful  nurse  would 
have  remoTed  from  the  little  table, 
where  it  lay  beside  her,  a  small 
bunch  of  faded  violets  that  had  been 
replaced  by  others,  fresh  and  fra- 
grant, gathered  that  morning  by  the 
unforgetting  purveyor. 

"Do  not  take  away  my  poor 
flowers.  See  !~.they  are  all  here," 
and  opening  the  table  drawer,  she 
showed  its  secret  hoard  of  small 
withered  posies.  "  And  I  have  a 
use  for  them,  Mary  dear  1  that  you 
must  put  them  to  when  I  am  gone — 
you  shall  strew  them  over  me  in  my 
coffin,  Mary ! — ^and  this  one — mind, 
this  very  o;ie— be  sure  you  lay  it 
upon  mj  heart;  for  it  was  the  first 
he  brought  me  this  last  spring  that 
I  shall  ever  see,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
like  a  pledge  of  his  forgiveness — 
though  I  knew  lon^  ago  that  he  had 
forgiven  me;  but  simple  fancies  still 
creep  into  my  poor  head  at  times, 
though  God  knows  I  don't  give  way 
now  to  vain  and  idle  thoughts.  And, 
Mary  I  my  own  dear  good  blessed 
friend !  "  she  resumed,  after  a  long 


Sause  of  exhaustion,  during  which 
[ary's  arms  were  wound  about  her, 
and  her  tears  wetted  the  tearless 
cheek  that  rested  on  her  shoulder, 
*'  I  have  got  something  else  in  that 
drawer,  that  you  must  take  and  keep 
for  my  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
somebody,  whose  love  you  are  more 
deserving  of  than  ever  I  was ;  you 
will  be  his  wife  some  day,  Mary 
dear  I  and  a  good  wife  you  will 
make  him  ;  and  God  bless  you 
both.  But  when  you  look  at  this 
little  book,  think  sometimes  of  poor 
Fanny,  and  what  she  mleht  have 
been  but  for  her  own  tolly  uid 
wickedness." 

<'  Oh !  don't  talk  so— don't  talk 
so,  dear,  dear  Fanny  I "  sobbed  out 
the  tender-hearted  Mary,  now  fairly 
overcome  by  her  feelings.  "  I  was 
never  tempted  and  tried  as  you 
were,  or  God  knows  what  I  should 

have  done ;  and  as  for— as  for  " 

she  did  not  conclude  the  sentence, 
but  bending  down  her  head,  pressed 
her  lips  to  the  poor,  thin,  trembling 
hand  that  placed  in  hers  a  smaU 
bound  volume  of  Bloomfield's  Far- 
mer's Boy,  in  the  fly  leaf  of  which 
was  written,  *'  The  gift  of  Frank 
Lovell  to  Fanny  Fairfield." 

Some  time  afterwards,  when  all 
was  over,  and  Mary  re-opened  that 
drawer  to  take  thence  the  withered 
flowers  for  the  purpose  so  affecting- 
ly  enjoined  and  faithfully  remem- 
bered, she  found  beneaA  them  a 
scrap  of  writing  paper,  on  which  the 
following  lines  were  traced  in  faint 
unsteady  characters : — 


'*  Strew  faded  flowers  and  withered  buds 

Upon  mj  shroud  so  white  : 
And  slips  of  yew  and  ivy  studs; 

But  nothing  fresh  and  bright 

''  And  print  upon  the  coffin  lid 

No  letter  or  my  name, 
To  tell  the  worm  who  there  lies  hid, 

That  thing  of  guilt  and  shame. 

**  And  lay  me  in  the  loneliest  nook 

Of  all  the  churchyard  green, 
Where  summer  sunbeams  never  look, 

The  matted  elms  between. 

**  Where  dews  and  hoar-frosts  lingering  He 
At  noon  and  ail  day  long; 

No  daisy  opes  her  crimson  eye- 
No  blithe  bird  pours  his  song. 

**  Then,  hard  upon  my  cold,  cold  breast, 

Tread  down  the  closing  sod ; 
And  leave  the  weary  to  her  rest— 

The  frail  one  to  her  God." 
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But  the  summooB  yet  tarried. 
Days  and  weeks  were  yet  to  pass 
away  before  the  sod  should  close 
over  that  bruised  and  broken  heart. 
All  through  April  she  appeared 
again  to  decline,  but  by  a  descent  so 
gentle  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible 
to  the  friends  who  watched  her  with 
constant  assiduity.  All  that  kindest 
brother  could  be  to  most  beloved 
sister  was  Frank  in  the  hour  of  her 
destitution  to  her^  whom  father, 
mother,  brothers  had  forsaken, 
leaving  her,  in  their  impatience  of 
the  shame  she  had  brought  upon 
them,  to  the  world's  hard  measure 
and  cold  charity.  But  in  all  his 
bearing  towards  her  there  was,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  such  a  sanctity  of 
respectful  tenderness  as  well  befit- 
ted the  relative  circumstances  of 
both— the  past  and  present,  the  for- 
mer and  the  actual.  Any  one  who 
had  observed  them  together  would 
have  been  apt  to  say,  *'  These  per- 
sons are  not  lovers,  but  they  have 
been  more  than  friends  to  each  other." 
Frank  was  the  first  of  her  three 
friends  to  perceive  the  increase  of 
Fanny's  weakness :  That  as  she  took 
her  accustomed  turns  on  the  sunny 
warden  walk,  on  soft  warm  morn- 
ings, between  him  and  Mary,  the 
arm  that  rested  on  his  leant  more 
heavily,  and  the  slow  footsteps 
dragged  more  wearily  along,  and 
that,  although  she  still  for  the  most 
part  remained  in  the  family  sitting- 
room  and  joined  in  social  worship 
before  retiring  to  rest,  she  could  ill 
bear  the  fatigue  of  kneeling,  and 
was  unable  to  rise  from  her  knees 
without  assistance.  More  than  once 
her  attentive  friends  had  endeavour- 
ed to  xlissuade  her  from  the  exhaust* 
ing  effort,  and  from  sitting  up  to  so 
late  an  hour.  But  the  plea  she  op- 
posed to  their  entreaties  was  all- 
prevailing.  **  I  have  so  little  while 
to  stay  with  you,*'  she  said.  <*  Let 
me  not  lose  a  moment — and  do  not 
bid  me  sit  while  you  kneel*-/  who 
should  be  always  on  my  knees.'* 

Again,  just  as  it  seemed  sinking 
in  the  socket,  the  flaroe  of  life  shot 
up  with  sudden  brightness — so 
bright,  so  strong  beyond  all  former 
revivals,  that  persons  not  familiar 
with  the  disease  might  have  imagin- 
ed the  amendment  to  be  more  than 
a  respite.  But  those  about  her  were 
too  well  informed  by  the  medical 
attendant  to  be  so  deceived ;  and  liie 


invalid  herself,  far  from  partaking 
of  the  illusive  confidence  ofrecovery 
so  common  in  consumptive  cases, 
never  for  a  moment  entertained  a 
hope-* ah!  rather  say— a  fear  of 
prolonged  life.  Yet  was  she  fully 
sensible  of  extraordinary  renovation, 
and  the  consciousness  was  one  of 
devout  thankfulness,  for  she  felt  aa 
if  it  were  granted  her  for  a  purpose 
which  her  soul  was  "  straitened  to 
accomplish." 

"  If  I  could  but  go  once  more  to 
our  parish  church!"  was  the  wish 
that  often  past  her  lips — the  only 
one  she  still  clune  to  on  this  side  the 
grave.  "  If  I  could  only  kneel  down 
again  once  more  in  the  very  place 
where  I  used  to  kneel  in  past  happy 
days  by  my  dear  parents,  I  think  I 
should  die  happier ;  as  if  the  bless- 
ing and  forgivenels  I  can  never  now 
receive  from  their  lips  were  left 
there  for  me — in  the  house  of  our 
heavenly  Father." 

This  fond  feeling,  which  had 
never  amounted  to  a  hope,  might 
now  be  indulged  hopefully.  Her 
recruited  strength  was  equal  to  the 
undertaking.  She  was  certain  of  it; 
and  pressed  her  petition  with  such 
affecting  earnestness,  that  the  friends 
to  whom  she  pleaded  ceased  to  op- 
pose her  wishes,  desisting  the  more 
easily  as  the  apothecary  assured 
them  there  was  little  risk  in  com« 
pliance. 

So,  on  the  first  Sunday  moming  of 
the  first  week  of  the  most  balmy, 
genial,  and  delicious  May  that  ever 
smiled  on  an  awakening  world, 
Fanny  was  warmly  and  carefully 
wrapt  up  by  aunt  Amy  and  Mary, 
and  once  more  reseated  in  the 
covered  cart  which  had  brought  her 
to  the  Grange — but  now  by  the  side 
of  her  three  friends  on  her  way  with 
them  to  the  house  of  God.  And  yet 
she  had  a  point  to  gain,  and  urged  It 
so  pathetically,  as  to  be  again  irre« 
sistible.  But  the  permission  ahe 
implored  was  slowly  and  reluctantly 
conceded,  after  earnest  and  afiec- 
tionate  remonstrance.  '*  Do  not 
take  me,"  she  urged,  '*  Into  the 
Grange  pew,  but  let  me  go  to  my  own 
old  place  among  the  free  sittinga  by 
the  communion  table.  I  can  be 
there  near  widow  Lockwood,  and 
she  will  see  to  me,  if  I  should  be 
faint  or  poorly.  And  then  It  will 
aeem  to  me  as  if  I  were  by  grand- 
nt tker  agifa^  and  no  one  wul  aay 
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poor  Ainful  Parniy  thought  the  place 
where  her  hoaest  parents  took  their 
aeats  so  long  with  humble  and  con- 
tented hearta  was  not  good  enough 
for  her  in  her  disgrace.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  rinc  and  fatigue  of 
•ittiog  on  the  open  narrow  benches 
was  tenderly  represented  to  her*- 
God  would  give  her  strength,  she 
saidy  according  to  her  need,  and 
equally  unavailing  (when  such  re- 
monstrance failed)  was  Mary's  en« 
treaty  to  share  her  chosen  seat. 
*' Never,  never,  dear  Mary  I"  she 
hastily  interrupted,  flushing  for  a 
moment  over  cheek  and  brow — **  Go 
to  your  proper  place,  and  leave  me 
to  mine,  for  this  last  time  that  I 
shall  be  seen  of  men.  They  will 
look  on  me  the  kinder  for  my  lowli- 
ness, and  some  perhaps  will  pray  for 
ne,  as  well  as  wiih  me."  "  De« 
ceitful  above  all  things"  as  is  the 
human  heart,  Fanny's  did  not  de« 
eelve  her  in  that  humble  hope. 
Many  an  eye  glistened  with  khidly 
feeling,  and  many  a  heart  sent  up  a 
silent  prayer  for  the  dying  creature 
who  came  among  them  that  day  so 
ehanged  from  the  time  (but  few 
years  passed)  when  she  bloomed  the 
flower  of  the  villsge  maidens,  inno- 
cent and  beloved,  favoured  and  en- 
Tied-— envied  for  the  distinction 
which  has  proved  so  fatal. 

"  Poor  creature  I  there's  no  pride 
left  in  her  now,"  muttered  an  old 
grey*headed  man,  passing  the  back 
of  bis  hand  across  ois  eyes,  in  reply 
Vo  hie  wife's  sententious  observation, 
how  *<  Pride  must  have  a  fall ! "  and 
**  See  what  Fanny  Fairfield  was 
cometol" 

When  the  Grange  tax-cart  drove 
up  to  the  churchyard  gate,  and 
Fnnny  was  tenderly  assisted  from  it, 
and  In  her  slow  progress  to  the 
church  door,  by  Frank  and  Mary, 
significant  looks  and  whispers,  little 
favourable  to  the  poor  penitent, 
passed  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
village  gossips  collected  round  the 
porch.  *'  Well  I  it's  a  fine  thing  to 
have  friends  I "— *<  Some  folks  may 
do  what  they  please,  and  be  never 
the  less  respected  "—and  "  How 
grand  she'll  be  set  up  again  in  the 
Grange  pewl"  But  when  it  was 
seen,  that,  instead  of  sharing  that 
envied  seat  with  its  honoured 
owners,  the  self-abased  object  of  their 
mldndly  commente  paesed  on  with 


tottering  steps  toward  the  free  sit- 
tings for  the  poor  near  the  com- 
munion table,  and  humbly  and 
thankfully  sank  into  a  place  where 
room  was  made  for  her  beside  the 
widow  Lockwood,  the  ungentle  and 
unchristian  spirit  of  accusation  was 
shamed  and  silenced,  giving  way  by 
a  sudden  revulsion  to  those  better 
feelings  of  our  nature,  the  induU 
gence  of  which  is  so  delightful,  the 
taste  so  sweet,  it  is  marvellous  how 
any  who  have  drank  of  that  pleasant 
fountain  can  return  to  *'  the  bitter 
waters  of  Marah." 

Of  all  who  had  beheld  her  with  a 
jealous  eye  in  the  day  of  her  pro- 
sperity, or  jodffed  hard  judgment  of 
her  youthful  tollies,  or  passed  se- 
verest sentence  on  her  fail,  or^it 
may  be— triumphed  in  her  degrada* 
tion—not  one  came  that  day  to 
Holywell  church,  but  felt  before 
they  left  It  that  "  mercy  is  twice 
blessed,"  and  would  have  testified 
the  feeling,  had  it  been  possible,  by 
word  and  deed  of  kindliness  and 
pity.  And  through  all  restraining 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
assembled,  Fanny  was  made  sensible 
of  the  change  towards  her— reading 
it,  when  she  glanced  timidly  around, 
in  the  softened  expression  of  many 
*'  an  altered  eye  " — feeling,  deeply 
feeling  it,  in  small  acta  of  courtesy — 
in  the  observant  kindness  of  one 
who  reached  across  a  hymn* book — 
of  another,  whose  ready  fingers 
pointed  out  the  portion  appointed  to 
be  sung,  when,  overpowered  by  emo- 
tion, her  trembling  hand  wandered 
confusedly  among  the  leaves.  And 
most  of  all  she  relt  it  when,  among 
those  who  remained  to  the  sacra* 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  she 
drew  near  to  the  holy  table,  and 
partook  with  them,  for  the  last  time 
upon  earth,  of  the  food  which 
**  preserveth  to  eternal  life."  As 
die  arose  from  her  knees,  assisted 
by  the  poor  widow  who  had  accom- 
panied her  to  the  altar,  another 
hand,  that  of  an  old  man  who  had 
knelt  beside  her,  was  stretched  out 
for  her  support,  and,  when  she 
looked  up  with  silent  thankfulness 
into  the  bard  weather-beaten  face 
that  was  fixed  upon  her  with  a 
softened  expression,  the  more  touch- 
ing from  Its  contrast  to  the  habitual 
aternnesi  of  those  rough  featuresy 
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she  saw  that  it  was  the  face  of  her  appointed  for  all  living,*'    And  it 

father's  friend — his  oldest  and  his  was  near  at  hand  that  last  short 

best— whose  Icnees  she  had  climbed  journey  to  the  long  long  home.    On 

in  infancy — who  had  ever  been  the  the  next  Sabbath  but  one,  when  the 

first  to  rebuke  and  the  last  to  con-  congregation  of  Holywell  Church 

demn  her  venial  faults,  and  who  met  together  for  afternoon  servicey  a 

(though    she   knew    it    not)   had  deeper  hush — a  more  than  wonted 

mourned  her  fall  from  goodness  with  stillness  pervaded  the  assembly.  Se- 

the  mourning  whose  voice  is  silence  rlous  and  sad,  or  gravely  thoughtful, 

before  men  and  prayer  to  the  All-  was  the  expression  of  every  face, 

merciful.    A  few  steps  he  walked  except  that  of  innocent  childhood, 

witli  her  to  the  bottom  of  the  chan-  full  of  eager  curiosity  or  wondering 

eel,  where,  at  their  pew  door,  the  awe,  and  gaping  idiotcy,  with  its  va- 

Lovells  stood  anxiously  waiting  to  cant  smile;  and  all  eyes  were  turned 

receive  her  again  into  their  protect-  to  the  centre  of  the  middle  aisle, 

ing  care.  Then  stopping,  and  press-  where  a  bier,  resting  on  trestles, 

ing  upon  her  shoulder  his   broad  supported  a  coffin,  covered  by  its 

brown  open  palm,  he  stooped  down,  long  black  flowing  pall.     In   the 

and  said  in  a  low  deep  tone  of  solemn  Grange  pew  adjoining  sat  three  per- 

feellng, "  God  forgive  and  bless  thee,  sons  habited  in  mourning.  The  deep 

my  poor  child  I  for  Jesus'  sake  I "  irrepressible  sob  of  a  young  loving 

and,  turning  away  into  a  cross  aisle,  heart  was  heard  at  intervals  from 

was  gone  for  ever  from  her  sight  one  of  the  two  female  mourners,  and 

before  her  eyes,  dimmed  with  rap-  more  than  once  she  turned  an  an- 

turous  gratitude,  could  follow  him  guished  eye  toward  that  long,  black, 

to  the  sfde  door  by  which  he  left  the  shapeless  mass.    The  aged  woman, 

church.  her  companion,  gazed  on  it  oftener 

"  God  has  been  very  good  to  me  and  more  steadily,  with  a  look  of 

this  day :  I  have  found  the  blessing  I "  meek  and  placid  sorrow  beseeming 

was  all  of  the  hearts  fulness  that  one  who  had  outlived  all  passionate 

passed  Fanny's  lips,  as,  with  closed  but  not  all  tender  feeling.     None 

eyes,  and  face  or  marble  paleness,  saw  the  face  of  the  third  person — 

she  leant  t>ack  on  Mary's  bosom,  in  no,  not  from  the  moment  when  he 

a  state  of  utter  exhausUon,  on  their  appeared  first  and  alone  of  the  few 

way  home  to  the  Grange.    But  oh !  persons  following  the  corpse — nor 

the    unutterable   blessedness, — the  during  the  whole  time  of  divine  ser- 

love,  the  gratitude,  the  peace,  that  vice,  or  of  the  affecting  burial  ser* 

had  passed  into  that  poor  heart  I  vice  in  church  and  at  the  grave — 

She  had  drank  of  the  cup  of  divine  nor  when,  at  the  solemn  words  of 

reconciliation — she  had  heard  the  *'dust  to  dust,"  and  the  sound  of 

words  of  human  forgiveness,  spoken  earth  rattling  on  the  coffin,  he  shud- 

as  by  parental  lips ;  and  now,  half  dered  with  a  visible  shudder— nor 

swooning  in  painless  languor,  but  so  when  all  was  over,  and  he  turned 

far  conscious  of  earth  and  earthly  away  and  departed,  in  silence  and 

thincs,  as  to  know  that  she  lay  upon  alone,followeia  only  by  the  solicitous 

the  kindest  bosom  that  ever  pillowed  looks  and  secret  prayers  of  his  two 

dyinff  sister's  head ;  that  her  hand  fellow- mourners,  who,  judging  with 

was  In  his  hand,  of  earthly  friends  the  right-mindedness  of  unselfish  af- 

the  truest  and  the  best ;  sounds  of  fection,  left  him  in  that  train  of  in- 

another  world  were  in  her  ears—  communicable  feeling,  to  **  pour  out 

sweet  voices  welcoming,  and  one,  his  heart  by  himself,"  and  seek  com* 

than  all  more  sweet,  wnose  single  posure  and   peace  in  communion 

strain  was  "  Pardon—pardon— par-  with  the  Father  of  his  spirits 

don ! "  "  Mother  I  what  makes  you  always 

Thus  blissfully  entranced,  but  in  look  so  at  that  grave  by  the  old  lime- 

a  state  of  exhaustion  that,  when  all  tree  ?  and  what  makes  father  stop 

excitement  ceased,  became  total  in-  there,  when  I'm   alone  with  him 

sensibility,    Fanny    was    conveyed  sometimes,  and  look  at  it  too  so 

back  to  the  Grange,  and  carried  over  long  I  so  long  I  and  so  serious  ?  and 

the  hospitable   threshold  she  was  one  day,  when  the  lime  was   ia 

never  more   to  pass,  until   borne  flower,  he  lifted  me  up,  and  Dsade 

thence  in  her  coffin  to  *'  the  house  me  pick  a  handful  of  the  awee^ 
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bloesoms,  and  strew  Uiem  on  the 
Leap,  and  then  he  called  me  his 
'  dear  little  Fan  f '  and  kissed  me  so, 
you  can't  think  I  whose  grare  is  it, 
motiier  ?  " 

These  questions  were  poured  forth 
with  the  voluble  simplicity  of  child- 
hood, by  a  little  girl,  of  about  five 
years  old,  to  her  mother,  a  homely- 
featured  woman,  but  of  a  pleasant 
countenance,  as  the  two  passed, 
hand  in  hand  together,  tnrough 
Hollywell  churchyard,  in  their  way 
home  from  the  village. 

There  was  that  in  the  remarks  of 
the  innocent  babbler  that  might  have 
awakened  uneasy,  not  to  say  jealous 
feelings,  in  the  mind  of  many  a 
woman,  circumstanced  as  she  was, 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.  But 
when  did  jealous,  ungenerous,  or  un- 
kindly thoughts  find  entrance  in  that 
mind  unsuspicious  of  evil,  suscep- 
tible only  of  sweet  affections, — the 
pure  mind  and  trusting  heart  of  the 
meek  and  maidenly,  the  modest  and 
matronly  Mary  Lovell  ?  who  had  not 
exchanged  at  the  altar  the  name  in- 
herited from  her  parents,  now  doubly 
dear  to  her  as  that  of  a  husband, 
whom,  next  to  God,  she  loved  and 
honoured  with  that  perfect  love 
which  is  never  unmixed  with  reve- 
rence. 

With  glistening  eyes,  and  a  smile, 
the  tender  sweetness  of  which  would 
have  made  beautiful  a  more  unlovely 
face,  the  mother  stooped  down  to 
caress  her  little  daughter,  and  seal 
with  her  own  pure  lips  the  kiss  im- 
printed by  her  husband  on  that  young 
innocent  brow.  *'  Dear  child  I"  she 
eaid,  leading  the  artless  questioner 
to  the  side  of  that  lowly  grave, 
*'  she  who  sleeps  beneath  was  once 
a  young,  glad,  happy  creature,  like 
yourself;  as  dear  as  you  are  to 
fond  friends  and  tender  parents ;  but 
trouble  took  hold  upon  her,  and  sick- 
ness brought  her  low ;  and  God  took 
her  away  early  out  of  this  world  to 
a  better.  We  loved  her  very  much, 
your  dear  father  and  I;  and  so,  when 
you  were  bom,  we  had  you  christ- 
ened after  poor  Fanny.**  ^A  child  is 
always  interested  by  a  true  story, 
however  simple — however  simply 
told;  and  has  an  intuitive  perception 
of  truth. 

**  Was  she  very  good,  mother  ?  " 
asked  the  little  girl,  with  a  sweetly 


serious  expression  of  deep  interest, 
^*  was  she  very  good,  that  you  and 
father  and  every  i)ody  loved  her  so ; 
and  did  God  love  her  ?  " 

In  any  way  to  deceive  4i  child  is 
for  the  most  part  unholy  and  un- 
wise ;  for  childhood  is  a  holy  thing, 
and  wo  to  those  who  taint  its  lovely 
purity,  or  abuse  its  artless  confi- 
dence. But  what  questions  are  so 
searching  in  their  simplicity,  so  per- 
plexing in  their  plainness,  so  im- 
portant in  their  tendency,  as  are 
oftentimes  those  of  a  young  child  ? 
How  to  answer  such  may  well  be 
matter  of  grave  and  serious  con- 
sideration ;  how  to  satisfy  the  eager 
querist,  with  strict  regard  to  truth, 
and  tender  allowance  for  her  early 
years. 

Mary  paused  for  a  moment  before 
she  trusted  herself  to  speak,  and  the 
expecting  child  read  she  knew  not 
what  of  sad  meaning  in  her  down- 
cast face.  But  in  that  short  interval 
the  Christian  mother  took  counsel 
of  the  indwelling  monitor,  which,  if 
honestly  consulted,  giveth  right  judg- 
ment in  all  things,  and,  looking  stead- 
fastly with  her  soft  loving  eyes  into 
the  listening  eyes  of  the  little  Fanny, 
she  said,  smoothing  back  her  shining 
ringlets  with  maternal  fondness, — 
**God  loveth  all  his  creatures,  mj 
own  child!  but  none  are  ^oo^  save 
Him — ^none  are  born  good.  Yet,  if 
we  ask  Him  every  day,  with  all  our 
hearts,  and  for  His  dear  Son's  sake. 
He  will  make  us  better  and  better, 
till  we  are  fit  to  live  with  Htm  in 
Heaven.  So  it  was,  my  Fanny,  with 
her  whose  body  lies  in  that  grave; 
but  whose  spirit,  we  hope,  is  now 
with  God  who  gave  it.  When  you 
are  old  enough,  dear  child  I  I  will 
tell  you  more  about  poor  Fanny,  and 
of  many  things  yoti  could  not  now 
understand." 

The  little  girl  asked  no  farther 
question,  and  holding  her  mother's 
hand,  walked  silently  beside  her  for 
many  minutes.  But  she  treasured 
the  promise  in  her  heart,  and  often 
afterwards  broke  off  suddenly  in  her 
childish  glee,  and  catching  her  mo- 
ther's gown  as  they  passed  through 
the  churchyard,  whispered,  pointing 
to  the  lowly  grave  beside  the  lime- 
tree,— ^  You  will  tell  me  all  about 
her,  when  I  am  old  enough,  mo« 
ther  ? '»  A. 
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Faanck  baa  always  abounded  in 
the  luxuries  of  life ;  and  wbat  lux- 
ury does  tbe  world  enjoy  half  to 
much  as  having  something  to  talk 
about  ?  Man  is  by  his  constitution 
idle,  but  by  no  means  indolent— 
prodigiously  fond  of  doing  nothing, 
and  yet  prodigiously  uneasy  at  ha- 
ving nothing  to  do*  If  philosophers 
have  forgotten  to  remark  this  pro- 
pensity, our  only  remark  on  the 
subject  is,  that  this  accounts  for 
their  making  such  intolerable  blun- 
ders in  all  that  they  say  of  human- 
kind.  The  land  of  gossip  is  France : 
John  Bull  is  tame,  timid,  and  bar- 
ren to  the  infinite  spirit,  boldness, 
and  fertility  of  French  talk  on  every 
thing  and  nothing.  John  loves  a 
newspaper  and  a  coffee* house,  it  is 
true ;  but  what  is  his  love  for  eiti^er 
to  the  intense  passion  of  the  French- 
man, who  begins  his  newspaper  in 
the  morning,  and  pores  over  it  till 
night  ?  And  this  not  the  vast»  vo- 
luminous, mingled,  undigested,  and 
indescribable  compound  of  all  things 
strange  and  common,  high  and  yul- 
gar,  grave  and  absurd,  3iat  invade 
us  in  columns  by  twenty-fours,  or 
ten  times  the  number,  at  a  sitting*^ 
the  huge  mass  of  accidents,  anec- 
dotes, and  abuse — coroners'  in- 
quests and  jail  deliveries— railways 
ior  breaking  every  bone  in  our  bo- 
dies, and  quack  panaceas  for  heal- 
ing every  infirmity  of  man— gover- 
nesses,  young,  paUietic,  and  accom- 
plished in  every  art  and  science, 
from  hemming  a  pocket-handker- 
chief to  calculating  tbe  path  of  a 
comet,  and  housekeepers  tit  to  keep 
the  keys,  purse,  and  heart  of  the 
most  elderly  gentlemen^speeches 
in  the  common- council,  and  the  last 
new  adventures  of  swindling  extra- 
ordinary—bulletins of  Sir  Henry 
Halford  on  the  conflagration  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  inflam- 
matory harangues  of  Joseph  Hume. 
John  gets  through  all  this  in  the 
course  of  his  cup  of  coffeoi  flings  it 
down  with  his  sixpence  on  the 
table,  and  goes  forth  to  the  work  of 
his  day.  Not  so  the  Frenehman's 
study,  or  the  Frenchman  himself, 
Hin  scrap  of  a  journal,  containing  a 
scrap  of  politics,  a  scrap  of  scandal, 


a  scrap  of  the  biography  of  some 
actress,  and  a  bon  mot  on  some 
statesman  dead  and  gone  a  century 
ago,  aervea  him  for  occupation  for 
the  next  twelve  hours.  He  peruses 
it,  line  by  line,  and  precept  by  pre- 
cept, at  his  little  dijeunS.  He  then 
promenades  the  Tuileries  Garden 
just  far  enough  to  reach  a  seat 
under  the  trees,  when  he  hires  the 
paper  once  more,  and  gives  it  a  se- 
cond perusal*  Then,  having  pdd 
his  penny  for  the  honours  of  a  slu 
ting,  he  returns  to  promenade  the 
streets,  lounges  into  a  bookseller's 
shop,  and  indulges  hiiAself  once 
more  with  a  thorough  reperussl  of 
the  same  little  journal.  Indefatigable 
as  ever,  he  then  proceeds  to  his 
dinner,  where  the  journal  shares  his 
homage  with  his  cdieietie ;  then 
drags  his  slow  length  to  the  vaude' 
viiUt  where  he  falls  asleep,  awMces 
between  the  acts,  to  run  into  the 
coffee-room,  pay  a  penny  for  a  glass 
of  iced  water,  and,  under  the  pro- 
text  of  this  showy  expenditure,  begs 
a  sight  of  the  little  journal,  which 
he  again  traverses  from  the  first  pa- 
ragraph to  the  last,  and  then  retires 
to  his  attic  and  his  flock-bed,  to 
dream  of  the  mSlange  of  Parisian 
life,  see  the  little  journal  expanding 
before  his  slumbers  into  an  enor- 
mous phantom,  with  one  leg  on 
Constantinople,  and  the  other  on 
New  York,  and  rises  again  only  to 
run  to  the  coffee-house,  find  the 
next  twelve  hours  provided  with  a 
new  copy  of  tbe  littie  journal,  and 
be  happy  for  the  day. 

This  passion  for  making  mucli  ont 
of  nothing  is  the  true  solution  of  the 
whole  problem  of  the  French  cha- 
racter. All  is  eternal  contrivance 
put  into  shape  by  eternal  restiesa- 
nesB.  This  has  made  the  Gaul  the 
best  dancinff*  master  in  the  annals  of 
mankind ;  this  makes  him  the  most 
adroit  of  tailors,  the  most  flexible  of 
man-milliners,  the  most  inventive 
of  cooks,  the  most  haBardous  of 
statesmen  and  pfalebotomlsts,  the 
most  tiresome  of  companions^  and 
the  most  professional  of  thieves. 
But  we  come  to  the  illuBtration. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Cartoiiche? 
Is  the  glory  of  Fhace  to  be  concea* 
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Irated  in  the  narrow  age  of  the  Na« 
poleonB  and  Fieschis  ? 

'*  Vlzere  fortei  ante  Agam^miioiia.** 

In  other  words,  France  produced 
inetnorable  knaves  long  before  the 
age  of  the  Fouch^s  and  Tailej* 
rands,  and  thejr  were»  like  the  he« 
roes  before  the  Greek  king,  "  mul- 
ti,"  and  the  breed  is  indigenous  to 
the  soil,  and  it  will  flourish  while  of 
Paris  and  the  Palais- Royal  one  stone 
stands  upon  another. 

The  name  of  Cartouche  has  run 
its  career  of  renown  through  every 
part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
and  has  ran^d  the  borders  of  Afri- 
ca, from  Tunis  to  Madagascar. 
Continental  cabinets  have  envied 
the  deateritj  with  which  he  com- 
bined robbery  and  reputation.  The 
North  Amerieui  In  his  wigwam  has 
been  roused  to  new  feats  of  spoil  by 
his  genius  for  stratagem ;  the  Turk 
bas  felt  his  turban  instinctively  bow 
to  the  grim  gallantry  wiUi  which  he 
cleared  his  path  of  his  enemies; 
and  the  African,  wrapt  in  his  lion's 
akin,  and  throned  upon  a  pile  of 
akull^,  as  he  heard  from  the  brown 
pilgrim  of  the  Houran  or  the  blue 
capped  trader  of  Magadore  the  ex- 
ploits of  Cartouche,  lamented  that 
bis  Fetish  had  not  given  him  such  a 
prime  minister  to  cut  the  purses  of 
mankind.  But  who  knows  his  his- 
tory? Who  has  hitherto  been  en- 
abled to  follow  step  by  step  the 
advance  of  this  model  of  all  reform- 
ers—^to  mark  the  impression^  made 
by  time,  passion,  and  circumstance 
on  this  true  politician  of  the  high- 
ways— to  unveil  the  whole  genera- 
tion of  Uiat  mind)  which,  proceeding 
from  poverty  to  plunder,  from  petty 
larceny  made  a  oold  stroke  for  the 
crown  jewels,  and,  finally,  failed  as 
an  agitator,  only  because  he  was 
bom  at  tiie  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  instead  of  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth?  For 
this  btstory  the  world  shall  be  in- 
debted to  our  pea^ 

**  InaudUoin,  recens.  Indicium  ore  alio." 

Louis  Dominique  Cartoutcfae  first 
eaw  the  day  in  Paris  in  the  quarter 
named  the  Conrtille.  His  fttther 
was  a  decent  tradesman,  and  youtag 
Cartouche  ran  the  chance  of  be- 
in^  an  honest  maker  of  his  bread, 
•ad  thm  dying  witbont  bk  tame. 


But  the  Jesuits  were  then  powerful 
in  Europe;  they  had  engrossed  all 
education  in  France,  a  fact  which 
accounts  for  the  pre-eminent  pro- 
fligacy,  perfidy,  and  disloyaltv  oi  the 
century  which  followed,  and  which 
finished  the  national  schooling  bj 
cutting  off  the  King's  head,  and  re- 
volutionlaing  the  country.  The 
tradesman  sent  his  son  to  the  Jesuits. 
The  fate  of  the  young  genius  was 
fixed  from  that  moment,  and  swind- 
ling marked  him  for  her  own.  On 
the  road,  or  off  the  road.  Cartouche 
was  thenceforth  a  Jesuit  for  life. 

The  early  talent  of  appropriation 
developed  itself  wi^  great  promise 
during  his  first  year.  At  the  college 
of  Clermont  it  was  in  its  true  bed. 
He  had  an  original  taste  for  stolen 
fruit,  money,  and  fine  clothes.  The 
two  former  he  indulged  by  alter- 
nately preying  on  the  baskets  of  the 
fruit- women  who  haunted  the  out- 
skirts of  the  college,  and  by  ex- 
amining the  breeches  pockets  of  his 
fellow* students  on  all  convenient 
occasions.  But  the  finances  of  the 
old  tradesman  were  not  adequate  to 
the  supply  of  a  handsome  ward- 
robe, and  Cartouche,  on  arriving  at 
the  ripe  age  of  eleven,  at  which  a 
French  youth  thinks  himself  quali- 
fied to  make  love,  money  and  war, 
better  than  any  full-grown  man  of 
the  earth  besides,  began  to  reflect 
on  the  difficulties  that  lay  between 
him  and  a  suit  of  purple  velvet, 
with  point  lace  ruffles,  and  a  Louis 
Quatorae  wig  curled  down  to  the 
waist,  a  pair  of  red-heeled  shoes, 
and  a  diamond  sword-knot.  He  had 
seen  some  of  those  attractions  on  a 
marquis  of  nine  years  old,  who  had 
just  become  a  student  of  the  college, 
and  he  detijrmined  to  try  how  far  he 
might  not  shine  like  M.  le  Marquis 
himself.  He  now  began  to  call  his 
natural  talents  into  action.  The 
marquis  had  a  coxcomb  of  a  valet, 
a  laay  old  governor,  and  a  hundred 
louis  a^month  pocket-money.  Car- 
touche gaiaed  the  valet's  heart  by 
teaching  him  a  ruse  by  which  he 
was  sure  to  win  every  game  at 
Lansquenet ;  insinuated  himself  into 
the  old  governor's  good  graces,  by 
persuading  him  that  the  handsome 
surinteHdanteo^K  boarding-school  pa- 
Ironiaed  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, was  smitten  with  bis 
charaMi  aod  vroa  the  confidence  of 
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the  young  marquis  bj  writing  all  hie 
billets-doux  to  the  celebrated  ViC'- 
torine  de  Marique,  then  at  the  height 
of  renown  as  an  opera  dancer,  and 
the  object  of  universal  admiration 
to  all  the  hearts  of  Paris  from  nine 
to  ninety. 

One  day,  when  he  was  busy  in 
copying  sentiment  from  Madame  de 
Scuderi,  to  be  despatched  by  espe- 
cid  courier  to  the  boudoir  of  Vic- 
tor ine,  he  heard  the  valet  heavily 
treading  through  the  anteroom,  and 
enquiring  into  the  cause,  found  that 
he  was  bringing  in  the  new  remit- 
tance of  the  monthly  hundred  louis. 
**  That  remittance  shall  bo  mine," 
was  the  resolution  formed  on  the 
spot.  Without  awaking  the  valet's 
vigilance  by  further  enquiry,  he 
turned  himself  once  more  to  the 
pages  of  Madame,  and  from  the 
Sorrows  of  Cielin  completed  an 
epistle  which  enrapturea  his  little 
employer,  and  on  its  arrival  at  Vic- 
torme's  boudoir  was  read  aloud  to  a 
circle  of  princes  of  the  blood  and 
court  confessors,  establishing  the 
young  lover  at  the  head  of  the  beaux 
esprits  of  Europe.  As  the  reward, 
of  this  service,  the  marquis  gave  him 
a  louis,  ordered  his  horses,  and 
galloped  out  to  deposit  the  epistle 
in  the  hands  of  his  courier.  The 
valet  and  the  governor  still  remain- 
ed. Cartouche  felt  the  louis  a 
hundred  times  over  In  his  pocket, 
and  could  think  only  how  delight- 
fully a  hundred  more  would  reel. 
He  wished  the  valet  and  the  gover- 
nor across  the  Rhine.  But  they  sat 
down  to  play  at  cards*  He  wished 
them  at  the  Antipodes.  The  mar- 
quis would  be  at  home  again  before 
they  had  grown  half  tired  of  cheat- 
ing each  other.  His  first  act,  of 
course.  Would  be  to  draw  upon  his 
fund,  and  thus,  even  if  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  letter-writer  wiihin 
the  five  minutes  after,  the  prize 
would  be  so  much  the  worse  worth 
trying  for.  He  waited  for  a  while, 
but  the  game  seemed  never  ending ; 
and  havmg  made  up  his  mind,  he 
left  the  room.  In  a  few  minutes 
after  a  loud  crying  was  beard  out- 
side, the  door  of  we  apartment  was 
thrown  open,  and  a  peasant  boy,  co- 
vered with  rags  and  mire,  and  weep- 
ing bitterly,  brought  a  letter  for  M. 
le  Gouverneur.  It  contdned  ter- 
rible news;  the  marquis's  horse  had 


been  frightened  by  the  firing  of 
some  of  the  royal  gardes  de  chasse, 
had  thrown  him,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate noble  was  lying  at  the  point 
of  death  in  a  cottage  at  Volneres, 
a  village  three  leagues  off.  The 
peasant  offered  to  be  their  guide. 
'*  The  letter  was  written  by  the  cure 
of  the  village,  and  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost,  if  they  hoped  to 
see  their  master  alive."  A  caieche 
was  ordered  immediately  from  the 
posthouBe,  the  valet  and  governor 

got  in,  and  with  the  peasant  boy 
ehind,  they  set  off  at  full  gallop 
for  Volneres. 

The  journey  had  been  half  ac- 
complished, when  the  caliche  seem- 
ed to  reel  considerably ;  the  road  was, 
like  all  the  roads  of  France,  one-third 
the  roughest  pavementin  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe,  and  the  other 
two-thirds  that  skirted  its  sides, 
mire  as  deep  as  a  Dutch  canal.  An 
unlucky  heave  of  the  vehicle  soon 
announced  that  the  left  wheel  had 
come  off,  and  a  heave  to  the  oppo- 
site side  deposited  both  the  travel- 
lers up  to  their  necks  in  the  mire. 
On  looking  round,  the  peasant  was 
gone.  They  could  conjecture  only 
that  he  had  been  shaken  off  by  the 
roughness  of  the  road.  But  the 
point  in  question  was  first,  how  to 
extricate  themselves.  This  was 
finally  attained  by  the  help  of  the 
postilion.  They  then  set  forward 
on  their  journey  on  foot  to  Volneres. 
Among  their  discoveries  they  found 
that  the  wheel  had  lost  the  linchpin; 
and  from  this  dated  the  origin  of 
their  fall.  At  Volneres  they  were 
not  much  more  lucky.  They  found 
the  whole  population  gathered  round 
a  mountebank,  who  was  selling  them 
cures  for  every  disease  under  the 
sun.  Their  singular  plight  as  they 
stole  their  way  to  the  Inn  caught 
the  mountebank's  eye,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  brought  before  him,  they 
resisted ;  it  was  all  in  vain.  They 
told  their  story,  and  enquired  for 
the  dying  marquis.  The  Signor 
openly  pronounced  them  a  pair  of 
bedlamites  escaped  from  their  keep- 
ers, and  offered  to  cure  them  with  a 
pinch  of  his  infallible  medicine.  The 
populace,  in  roars  of  laughter  at 
their  contortions,  forced  tbo  bitter 
draught  down  their  throats.  A  riot 
began.  The  mayor  of  the  village 
came  to  protect  the  peace.     They 
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were  pointed  out  as  the  oflfenders, 
were  both  carried  formally  to  the 
head  of  the  market-place,  and  placed 
in  the  stockfi,  for  a  general  example 
to  all  who  appeared  vith  their  clothes 
covered  with  mire,  and  who  refused 
to  take  the  grand  infallible  of  Signor 
Francisco  rancreatico  di  Mondo- 
felice.  At  length,  the  cur^  himself 
came  to  gaze  at  the  culprits.  They 
again  enquired  for  the  marquis ; 
the  cure  had  never  heard  of  him 
before.  No  nuble  with  broken  bones 
had  been  seen  in  Volneresfor  half  a 
century.  They  began  now  to  make 
the  discovery  that  they  had  been 
duped.  But  it  was  too  late  to  pro- 
test their  innocence,  on  such  shallow 
grounds  as  that  they  were  perfectly 
unconscious  of  being  guilty.  The 
mayor  had  pledged  his  word  that 
they  had  committed  some  terrible 
offence,  if  he  but  knew  what  it  was. 
The  cur6  loneed  to  have  his  name 
siffnalized  in  the  history  of  the  pro- 
vmce,  by  the  exemplary  manner  in 
which  he  could  officiate  at  the  last 
hours  of  the  victims  of  the  law. 
The  populace  were  rejoiced  at  the 
chance  of  a  spectacle  of  gendarme- 
rie, carts,  and  confessors,  which  had 
not  been  seen  in  the  '*  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabiUnt."  At  nightfall, 
when  in  the  college  they  would  have 
been  enjoy  log  their  suppers,  the 
prisoners  were  conveyed  from  the 
stocks  to  the  jail,  to  be  reconsigned 
from  the  jail  next  morning  to  the 
Cottr  precdtal  at  Clermont. 

Cartouche  had  begun  his  career 
brilliantly,  and  the  adroitness  with 
which    he  had  forged    the   letter, 

f>layed  the  peasant,  dislodged  the 
inch-pin,  and  left  the  two  fools  to 
finish  their  journey  in  their  own 
way,  would  have  immortalized  an 
inferior  genius.  His  subsequent 
exploits  threw  them  into  the  shade. 
After  slipping  from  behind  the  ca- 
liche, and  gazing  from  a  height  in 
the  road  at  the  sight  of  the  ricketty 
vehicle  tossing  and  tumbling  in  the 
most  promising  manner,  lie  had 
hurried  back  to  the  college,  changed 
his  peasant  rags,  and  returned  to 
the  marquis's  apartments.  A  pass- 
key let  him  in.  All  there  was  quiet. 
Their  owner  had  not  returned,  and 
now  was  his  time,  or  never,  to  be 
master  of  a  hundred  louis  d'ors. 
Yet  B  slight  difficulty  remained.  He 
)iad  seen  the  valet  deposit  the  boi 
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that  contained  them  In  his  master's 
bedroom,  but  the  door  was  locked, 
and  he  had  not  the  key.  He  now 
regretted  having  forgotten  the  pre- 
caution of  picking  the  valet's  pocket. 
But  even  the  wisest  cannot  be  correct 
at  all  times,  and  he  had  clearly  lost  his 
opportunity.  He  might  pick  the  lock, 
it  is  true,  for  he  had  already  taken  les- 
sons in  the  art  from  a  fellow-student, 
who  was  afterwards  the  King's  con- 
fessor. But  his  first  attempts  failed, 
and  the  marquis  might  be  expected 
every  moment.  In  this  emergency, 
he  had  none  but  the  unwilling  re- 
source of  cutting  out  one  of  the  pa- 
nels of  the  door.  In  this  he  suc- 
ceeded, crept  inside,  refastened  the 
pannel,  that  the  vacancy  might  not 
catch  chance  eyes  outside,  and  saw 
before  him  the  individual  money- 
box. 

But  it  was  placed  seven  feet  above 
him,  on  the  top  of  a  huge  old  ward- 
robe, and  Cartouche,  though  with 
the  heart  of  a  hero,  was  still  but 
eleven  years  old,  and  four  feet  high. 
However,  the  difficulty  was  soon  got 
over — a  few  chairs  piled  on  each 
other,  formed  a  sufficient  ladder, 
and  he  at  length  mounted  the  ward- 
robe. All  was  now  in  his  hand,  but 
the  chest  was  too  strongly  clasped 
with  brass  to  give  way  lightly.  He 
came  down  again,  selected  the 
strongest  out  of  the  numerous  cur- 
ling-irons of  the  marquis's  toilet,  re- 
mounted, and  after  a  few  squeezes, 
forced  up  the  lid. 

But  at  that  moment  the  sound  of 
footsteps  in  the  outer  room  startled 
his  ear.  He  listened ;  he  heard  the 
marquis's  voice  calling  for  the  valet 
and  the  governor.  This  certainly 
was  not  the  time  to  proceed  with  his 
work;  and  in  a  degree  of  terror, 
which  made  him  feel  as  if  he  were 
already  hanging,  he  crouched  down 
on  the  top  of  the  wardrobe.  At  every 
step  of  the  impatient  marauis,  who 
marched  furiously  back  and  forward 
through  the  room,  he  trembled  more 
and  more.  At  last,  the  young  noble 
Ringing  himself  on  the  sofa,  ue  sofa 
touched  the  door,  the  panel  gave 
way  with  a  noise,  and  it  was  evident 
that  some  scrutiny  must  be  the  con- 
sequence. In  his  latter  days.  Car- 
touche confessed  that,  trifling  as  the 
situation  might  be,  it  was  one  which 
he  would  not  willinffly  undergo 
agaiir.    He  drew  himself  up  into  toe 
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size  of  a  pincuBhion,  flattened  him- 
self like  an  eel,  lay  as  still  as  if  be 
had  been  hammered  to  the  top  of 
the  huge  old  chest,  and  dreaded  even 
to  breathe,  lest  he  should  make  the 
crazy  fabric  creak  under  him.  He 
lay  in  the  intendty  of  listening,  with 
all  the  horrors  of  discovery,  and  the 
certainty  of  being  vigorously  flogged 
by  the  Jesuits,  before  his  eyes.  But 
what  was  his  consternation  when  he 
saw  the  door  forced  open,  the  mar« 
quis  enter,  order  his  dinner  to  be 
brought  to  him  in  his  bedchamber, 
and  evidently  prepare  to  pass  the 
evening  there.  The  little  noble  had 
been  tired  by  his  ride,  was  despe- 
rately hungry,  and  not  a  little  out  of 
temper,  at  the  extraordinary  absence 
of  his  governor  and  valet  Dinner 
was  brought,  and  Cartouche  found 
that  he  had  a  new  pang  to  undergo. 
He  had  remained  now  four  hours 
without  eatinff,  and  the  smell  of  the 
dishes  roused  his  appetite  to  the 
fiercest  pitch— he  would  have  gnaw- 
ed a  piece  of  the  mahogony  he  lay 
on,  if  he  had  not  been  afraid  of  being 
heard.  Dinner  was  taken  away,  the 
marquis  lighted  his  cigar— «  new 
pang ;  he  then  threw  himself  back 
in  bis  chair,  and  fell  asleep.  Now 
was  the  time  to  carry  off  the  louis, 
and  escape.  But  as  Cartouche  slow- 
ly drew  himself  to  the  edge  of  the 
wardrobe,  he  dropped  one  of  them. 
It  made  a  monstrous  echo,  and  rous* 
ed  the  sleeper,  who  started  from  his 
slumber,  and  being  afraid  to  remain 
aloae  in  a  room  which  he  had  no 
doubt  was  haunted,  sent  for  half  a 
dozen  of  the  students  to  keep  him 
company,  and  take  supper.  Car- 
touche was  now  in  agony.  Supper 
added  to  dinner,  and  the  young 
students  coming,  he  knew  that  be 
had  no  chance  of  escape  until  mid- 
night It  turned  out  as  he  expected. 
The  young  pupils  eluded  their 
monitors,  and  came  in  in  clusters. 
Cigars,  chocolate,  wine,  and  all  kind 
of  frolic,  were  going  on  in  full  flow 
within  half  a  dozen  feet  of  him. 
There  he  lay,  pining  for  the  loss  of 
these  luxuries,  starving,  squeezed 
like  a  sucked  orange,  dry  as  the 
dust  that  filled  his  eyes,  ears,  and 
nose,  and  this  was  to  continue  till 
midnight  at  least  In  the  mean  time, 
the  governor  and  valet  might  return. 
His  condition  At  last  grew  to  tortur- 
ing, that  he  waa  on  the  point  of 


making  his  appearance  among  the 
young  revellers  and  confessing  every 
thing,  when  his  name  happening  to 
be  mentioned,  one  of  them  gave  the 
history  of  some  piece  of  plunder 
executed  by  him  upon  one  of  the 
Jesuits  who  superintended  the  re- 
fectory, for  which  the  fat  father  pro- 
mised, in  no  measured  terms,  that 
he  should  suffer  speedy  vengeance. 
Father  Moldarno  was  notoriously  the 
most  unflinching  punisher  in  the 
whole  fraternity,  and  the  culprit 
resolved  not  to  fall  into  his  hands, 
though  he  were  to  die  in  hisjpresent 
position.  He  fixed  himself  again, 
flat  as  the  boards  themselves,  and 
prepared  to  linger  out  the  night 
lie  judged  the  time  rightly,  for  it 
was  not  till  day- break  Uiat  the  sup- 
per broke  up,  and  the  young  enter- 
tainer would  allow  himselt  to  be 
left  alone.  At  daybreak  the  valet 
and  governor  returned,  and  he  heard 
from  his  hiding-place  the  infinite 
fury  sworn  against  the  incomprehen- 
sible villain  who  bad  deluded  them 
three  leagues  from  home,  pulled 
out  their  linch- pin,  plunged  them  in 
the  mire,  and  finally  left  them  in  the 
stocks.  They  had  at  length  been 
set  at  liberty  by  the  accidental  visit 
of  one  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  village 
jail,  and  had  now  returned  wearied 
to  death,  and  dying  with  sleep,  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  knave  who 
had  duped  them.  Tortured  aa  he 
was.  Cartouche  could  not  help 
triumphing  in  this  specimen  of  his 
ingenuity,  and  an  involuntary  laugh 
from  the  top  of  the  chest  turned  all 
eyes  there.  Genius  is  shown  in 
emerecncies.  A  moment  before,  he 
would  have  begun  by  confessing  hie 
object  and  plevling  penitence.  But 
a  new  Idea  had  flashed  into  his  mind. 
Gathering  up  his  limbs,  he  dropped 
lightly  on  the  floor,  pretending  that 
he  had  mounted  his  lofty  station 
merely  to  hear  what  the  marquis 
and  his  companions  might  say  of  him 
during  the  nighti  and  laughing  roost 
outrageously  at  all  that  had  passed, 
and  especially  at  the  narratives  of 
the  valet  and  the  governor.  The 
marquis,  charmed  to  find  that  hie 
alarms  had  not  arisen  from  ghosts, 
but  from  the  frolics  of  his  flesh  and 
blood  companion,  joined  the  laugh 
with  all  his  soul,  and  Cartouche  en- 
joyed the  honours  of  a  wit  They 
BOW  left  the  room  to  prepare  for 
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the  monilog  exercisM  in  the  Bchooli. 
But  the  reflecUon  Ibj  heavy  on 
Cartouche's  hearty  that  after  all  hie 
trouble  he  had  left  the  money  be- 
hind. He  feigned  an  excuee  to  re- 
turn for  an  lnBtant»  mounted  the 
•pot  of  the  treasure^  conveyed  it  in- 
to bis  podcety  jumped  down*  joined 
the  marquis  as  he  was  sitting  do  Mm 
to  brealcfasty  ate  like  a  life-guard, 
and  having  enjoyed  all  that  was  to 
be  got,  walked  deliberately  out  of 
the  college  gates  with  an  inward  de- 
termination never  to  be  found  with- 
in  them  again. 

"  All  the  roads  of  the  world  go  to 
Paris,**  was  the  saying  of  the  boast- 
ful Frenchman  of  the  days  of  Louis 
Quatorze.  The  road  to  Paris  lay 
straight  before  the  novice  on  his 
■allying  from  the  massive  portals  of 
the  College  of  Clermont  But  where 
on  earth  besides  should  any  man  of 

genius  go  who  had  left  bondage  be- 
ind  him  and  had  a  hundred  louis  in 
bis  pocket  ?  Yet  caution  was  neces- 
sary. This  was  not  the  day  even  of 
diligences,  and  the  apparition  of  a 
boy  of  eleven  years  old  ordering  a 
chaise  and  pair  at  the  posthouse, 
would  have  brought  landlord,  land- 
lady, and  all  the  waiters  in  a  body  to 
wonder  at  the  applicant  It  was  al- 
so to  l>e  recollected  that  bis  face 
was  known  as  one  of  the  students. 
Great  men  are  made  for  publicity, 
yet  young  Cartouche  felt  that  even 
publicity  must  not  be  too  eagerly 
sought  after.  He  made  up  his  mind» 
accordiogly,  to  avoid  not  merely  the 
courtyard  of  the  ino,  but  the  high- 
road itself,  to  trust  to  his  feet,  his 
knowledge  of  the  by-ways,  and  his 
fortune,  and  thus  to  push  forward 
for  the  only  spot  on  earth  where 
every  man  may  spend  his  money  to 
the  best  advantage*  whether  his 
tastes  be  dancing,  dress,  wine,  or 
fricondeaux. 

The  month  was  June,  the  sky  su- 
perb, the  soil  covered  with  flowers, 
the  sun  in  his  meridian,  wiien  the 
new  Gil  Bias  commenced  his  expe- 
riment of  travelling  under  his  own 
direction.  Before  leaving  Clermont, 
he  had  obtained  from  the  shop  of  a 
restaurateur,  who  supplied  the  stu^ 
dents  with  forbidden  pies  and  con- 
fectionary, a  considerable  stock  of 
provisions  of  the  prohibited  order, 
which  he,  of  course,  desired  to  be 
plaoed  to  the  account  of  his  friend^ 


the  marquis,  justly  arguing,  that  it 
would  be  monstrous  to  lay  out 
money  in  Clermont  which  could  be 
so  much  better  disposed  of  in  Paris ; 
that  it  was  well  worth  the  marquis's 
while  to  pay  his  bill  at  parting,  as,  if 
he  had  remained  in  the  college,  he 
would  have  infallibly  soon  cost  him 
much  more ;  and  finally,  that  if  the 
marquis  refused  to  pay  the  money, 
he  but  furthered  the  ends  of  justice 
in  deducting  something  from  the 
^ins  of  a  knave  who  had  made  a 
fortune  by  plundering  his  fellow- 
students. 

Cartouche  journeyed  on  joyously 
for  some  hours,  every  moment  think- 
ing how  delightful  it  would  be  to 
find  himself  in  the  guinguettes,  the 
Uieatres,  and  salles  de  danse  of  the 
City  of  the  Graces,  master  of  him- 
self and  of  a  hundred  louis.  But 
tlie  sun  began  to  go  down,  the  by- 
ways began  to  grow  darker,  and 
with  weary  feet  he  longed  to  find 
some  obscure  resting  pwce  for  the 
night  But  this  seemed  to  be  some- 
what problematical;  for  all  sounds 
had  gradually  died  away,  the  purple . 
of  the  hills  was  already  black,  the 
shades  of  the  thickets  round  him  hid 
the  ground,  the  fine  blue  of  the  sum- 
mer sky  became  sprinkled  with 
twinkling  stars,  which  he  would 
have  gladly  exchanged  for  a  rush- 
light in  aa^  cottage  window,  and 
he  had  a  fair  prospect  of  nothing 
but  spending  the  night  in  the  open 
air.  He  now  began  to  think  that  a 
bed  even  at  Clermont  was  better  than 
this  pastoral  life,  and  in  the  first 
beatings  of  his  heart,  he  mingled  a 
thought  of  turning  back  to  his  clois- 
ter. But  he  was  made  for  fame,  and 
who  can  control  his  destiny.  While 
he  was  pondering  whether  to  turn 
his  face  to  the  north,  east,  west,  or 
south,  a  fiudden  rustling  through  the 
thicket,  within  a  few  paces  of  him, 
broke  off  his  meditations  at  once. 
Those  were  the  days  of  game 
laws,  and  the  wild-boar  was  the  pri- 
vileged lord  of  the  forests  of  France. 
The  wolf  often  shared  his  privilege 
with  him ;  and  the  poacher,  a  fierce 
mixture  of  the  sportsman,  the  smug- 
gler, and  the  robber,  made  up  the 
muster.  To  have  met  any  one  of 
the  three  would  liave  been  equally 
formidable  at  the  time,  and  the 
young  traveller  liatened  with  all  his 
senses  wide  awake,     Hia  first  ob« 
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ject  was  to  get  out  of  this  confound- 
ed thicket,  where  all  that  would  be 
left  to  remind  the  world  of  him 
might  be  his  bones.  With  this  in- 
tent, he  bounded  on  one  side,  to 
make  way  respectfully!  for  the  right- 
ful possessor  of  the  spot,  and  show 
his  respect  for  the  wolfs  claims  of 
proprietorship.  But  he  had  scarcely 
plunged  his  feet  into  a  pool,  and  his 
head  into  a  bush,  which  reminded 
him,  by  some  thousand  prickles,  that 
nothing  in  life  is  all  made  up  of 
rose  water  and  peach  blossoms, 
when  shrill  whistles  rung  round 
him;  he  listened  with  his  soul  on 
his  lips.  Silence  came  once  more. 
Hope  dawned  in  his  heart,  he  clasped 
his  hand  on  his  louis,  and  began  to 
think  of  the  guinguettes.  But  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  extracting  his 
torn  face  and  hands  from  the  mass 
of  brambles,  footsteps  were  heard, 
they  were  followed  by  a  couple  of 
shots,  and  the  shots  by  the  rush  of 
a  huge  stag  into  the  very  thicket 
where  he  was  hid.  The  bound  of 
the  animal  knocked  him  head  fore- 
.most  into  the  pool,  and  there  he 
lay  half  stunned,  with  the  stag  strug- 
gling in  death  above  him.  The 
struggle  was  soon  over,  for  the 
bullets  had  done  their  business  ef- 
fectually, and  Cartouche  found  him* 
self  at  the  feet  of  two  tall  raw-boned, 
grim-looking  fellows,  who  seemed 
not  unlikely  to  finish  their  night's 
shooting  by  adding  him  to  Uieir 
game-bag. 

A  hundred  notions  ran  through 
his  head  in  an  instant;  he  thought  of 
preteyding  to  be  an  idiot,  to  be  deaf 
and  dumb,  to  be  a  beggar;  any 
thing  to  escape.  But  none  of  them 
pleased  him.  He  took  his  resolu- 
tion. Drawing  a  long  line  of  the 
gore  of  the  stag  down  his  face,  he 
pretended  to  be  dead.  The  two 
poachers,  on  lifting  the  weight  of 
the  stag  off  him,  saw  the  visage 
streaming  with  blood< 

"  Ho,  Jacques,"  said  one,  '*  this  is 
rather  a  bad  business.  We  have 
made  a  bit  too  many  to  night" 

*<  No,  Pierre,"  said  the  other,  **  as 
it  was  you  who  fired  the  shot  into 
the  bush,  you  were  the  man  who 
sent  this  pitiful  thing  out  of  the 
world.    So  you  must  look  to  it." 

**  What  is  to  be  done  if  the  gardes- 
chasse  get  scent  of  him  lying  here?  " 
laid  Pierre, 


*'  Why,  any  fool  in  the  forest 
could  tell  that,  toss  him  into  the 
next  lime  pit, — and  there  let  them 
find  him  if  they  will,"  was  the  an- 
swer of  Jacques. 

The  corpse  now  found  the  press- 
ing necessity  of  resuscitation,  started 
on  its  feet  and  uttered  a  loud  scream 
of  real  terror.  *  The  two  huge 
poachers,  unprepared  for  this  event, 
superstitious  from  the  perilous  na- 
ture of  their  calling,  and  doubtless 
afraid  that  the  cry,  which  was  ut- 
tered at  the  top  of  the  corpse's 
lungs,  would  bring  all  the   forest 

guards  on  them  in  a  mass,  dropped 
im  from  their  arms,  and  even  leav- 
ing the  stag  beside  them,  vanished 
without  ever  looking  behind. 

He  had  thus  escaped  the  lime 
pit.  But  he  had  too  much  sense  to 
tempt  fortune  more  than  was  neces- 
sary. The  poachers  might  return. 
He  therefore,  having  no^  desire  for 
further  explanation,  pushed  out  of 
the  thicket,  and  made  for  the  skirts 
of  the  forest.  The  moon  was  now  up 
in  the  midst  of  Heaven ;  and  if  he 
had  been  either  an  astronomer  or  a 
poet,  he  might  have  been  delighted 
at  the  sight.  But  she  poured  such  a 
blaze  along  the  high-road,  and  more 
especially  on  the  caparison  of  one  of 
the  MarechausB^e,  or  patroles  of  the 
nifi;ht,thathisold  passion  for  solitude 
seized  him  with  remarkable  force, 
and  he  darted  back  into  the  thicket, 
wishing  the  moon  and  the  Mar6- 
chaussee  in  the  bottom  of  the  At- 
lantic together. 

But  this  was  a  night  of  variety. 
He  had  not  gone  above  a  quarter  of 
a  league,  when  his  ear  was  struck 
by  a  combination  of  the  strangest 
possible  sounds.  He  heard  what 
seemed  to  him  a  Dutch  concert 
of  cracked  horns,  screaming  fifes, 
drums,  and  the  beating  of  frying- 
pans,— the  whole  mingled  with  loud 
bursts  of  wild  lauehter.  Cartouche 
was  not  a  coward  by  nature.  But 
he  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  He 
had  been  long  enough  among  the 
Jesuits  to  have  heard  a  good  deal 
about  Satan  and  sorcery,  had  seen 
the  evil  spirit  exorcised  out  of  a  monk 
at  the  expense  of  a  bushel  of  wax- 
lights  and  a  barrel  of  holy  water; 
and  had  taken  great  delight  in  all  the 
revelries  of  St  Anthony.  But  it  was 
a  very  different  affair  to  come  iota 
full  contact  with  the  grisly  holt  la 
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the  middle  of  a  wood  full  of  wild 
beasU    and  fellows  with  guns  as 
lonff  as  themselves,  at  midnight  too, 
and  apparently  a  thousand  leagues 
from  castle  or  cottage*     His  taste 
for  the  sublime  was  entirely  cooled 
by  Uie  situation, — and  for  once  he 
thought  that  even  the   cato'-nine- 
tails,  wielded  by  the  stoutest  flagel- 
lator  in  the  college,  would  be  a  lucky 
exchange.    The  "  Witches'  holyday" 
was  undoubtedly  going  on  in  great 
glee.     The  roars  of  laughter,  the 
clamour,  the  screaming,  the  bound- 
ing of  feet,  and  the  craclced  horns, 
were  all  ringing  into  the  innermost 
cell  of  his  soul.    But  where  was  the 
exhibition  itself?    He  saw  nothing 
round  him  but  trees,  or  above  him 
but  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  through 
their  tops.    Yet  what  difficulty  ever 
had  Satan  in  making  himself  and  his 
imps  invisible?   Probably  the  first 
evidence  of  their  being  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood would  be  their  Iwhisking 
him    off  hia   feet   some  thousand 
leaffues  high,  to  drop  him  at  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  or  plump  him 
into   Vesuvius.     He  froze  at  the 
thought^  warm  as  it  was,  and  froze 
ten  degrees  more  when  he  found  him- 
self v&orously  grasped  by  the  neck 
bebln(C  and  a  rough  voice  in  his 
ear ;  "  What,  ho.  Master  Spy ;  what 
brings  you    here   at   this  time  of 
night?'*     His  tongue   cleaved   to 
his  teeth.    He  could  not  utter  a  syl* 
lable.    He  even  made  no  attempt 
to    escape,    but    yielded    to    the 
powerful     hand     which     dragged 
him  on  through  the  darkness;  he 
dared  not  even  look  up  at  the  mon- 
ster that  nowhad  him  in  his  clutches ; 
or  if  he  had  dared,  the  moon  had 
suddenly  grown  so  dim,  that  he 
might  as  well  not  have  looked  at  all. 
He  fully  thought  that  all  was  over 
with  him  in  this  world,  that  he  was 
fairly  In  the  talons  of  the  prince  of 
darkness,  and  that  his  next  move 
would  be  a  plunge  into  the  ocean 
or  the  bowels  of  the  earth.    Fright, 
hunger,  and  fatigue  together  were 
too  much  for  a  hero  of  his  age,  and 
he  fainted. 

His  next  perception  of  the  world 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  huge  old  hall  ; 
on  the  middle  of  whose  floor  be 
was  lying,  surrounded  by  a  ffroup 
of  indescribables,  eome  ali  but  black, 
some  half-naked,  some  in  old  silks 
And  faded  embroidery,  some  in  hats, 
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some  in  headgear  of  scarlet  hand- 
kerchiefs wildly  drawn  round  their 
brows,  some  in  huge  Spanish  man- 
tles, some  in  all  kinds  of  costumes, 
as  if  they  had  made  a  gathering  of 
the  rags  of  all  nations ;  some  with 
handsome  features,*Bome  with  fero- 
cious; but  all  in  the  highest  gaiety. 
They  were  rallying  his  captor  on  his 
prize,  and  laughing  furiously  at  his 
finishing  his  night's  work  by  bring- 
ing in  a  wounded  beggar  among 
them.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  a  long 
table  was  laid,  to  which  another 
crowd  were  carrying  roast  and  boil- 
ed meats  in  profusion,  from  a  fire 
that  blazed  to  the  ceiling  in  a  large 
vaulted  chamber  beyond.  He  could 
have  sworn  that  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  fiends.  The  pictures  of  the 
witches  that  he  had  seen  on  tlie 
walls  of  every  cottage  were  there 
to  the  life;  their  voices,  their  strange 
laughter,  and  their  language,  equally 
strange  to  the  human  ear,  convinced 
him  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  blow- 
ing up  ships  and  blowiof;  down 
steeples,  who  had  carried  off  Pope 
Joan,  and  converted  the  EDglish  in 
the  shape  of  Harry  the  Eighth ;  iu 
short,  that  the  next  display  would 
be  the  flight  of  the  whole  party  on 
the  clouds  for  Caucasus,  with  him- 
self writhing  on  a  thousand  toasting 
forks  before  a  fire  largo  enough  tu 
set  Purgatory  in  a  blaze. 

But  rest,  short  as  it  was,  shelter 
from  the  night,  a  cup  of  wine  admi- 
nistered by  a  female  hand,  and,  more 
cordial  than  fifty  cups  of  wine,  a  few 
kind  words  from  a  remarkably  coral 
pair  of  lips,  began  to  call  back  the 
current  of  life  through  the  wearied 
boy.  He  fixed  his  Tieavy  eyes  on 
the  face  that  leaned  over  him,  and 
to  his  wonder  saw  that  it  pi>sses»ed 
a  pair  of  the  most  flashing  eyes  that 
he  had  ever  looked  into  in  the 
course  of  his  experience.  He  now 
found  himself  recover  surprisingly, 
and  attempted  to  thank  their  wearer 
in  his  best  style.  His  speech  was 
received  with  a  smile;  which  in- 
creased his  gratitude,  and  he  was 
about  to  press  the  remarkably  pret- 
ty, though  rather  dingy  coloured, 
hand  to  his  lips,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  a  kick  from 
behind,  which  fairly  extinguished 
the  tender  passion  for  the  time,  in  a 
determination  that  the  insult  should 
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be  thorouglilj  revenged.  The  in- 
suiter  was  the  fellow  who  had  drag- 
ged him  io,  and  it  was  evident  tfaa^ 
the  diamond  eyes  of  the  Demoiselle 
Cassandre  were  not  to  be  suffered 
to  shed  their  lustre  with  impunity. 
Cartouche  saw  a  rival  at  once. 
Those  things  have  been  compre- 
hended with  unequalled  readiness 
in  France  in  all  ages^  and  at  every 
age.  He  constructed  his  plan  on 
the  spot.  In  open  conclave  he  rush- 
ed upon  the  fellow ;  demanded  jus- 
tice, and  proclaimed  him  to  be  a 
traitor  to  the  community.  It  is  clear 
that  by  this  time  he  had  tolerably 
got  rid  of  his  superstitious  alarms. 
Ca88andr6*s  eyes  were  much  too 
handsome  for  an  imp  of  whatever 
quality;  and  in  his  maiden  speech 
he  had  already  pronounced  her  an 
angel.  He  had  fully  discovered  the 
fact,  that  he  was  the  guest  of  a  strone 
company  of  gipsies,  and  that  he  had 
to  do  with  human  nature,  however 
brown.  He  now  acted  with  a  know- 
ledge of  situation  which  would  have 
been  invaluable  to  a  prime  minister. 
As  the  gipsy  sensibilities  are  pecu- 
liarly keen  on  the  point  of  plunder- 
ing//om  the  tribe,  he  fastened  a  form- 
al charge  on  his  captor,  of  peculation 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Egypt.  **  I  am 
sorry/'  said  the  young  orator,  ''  to 
be  compelled  to  accuse  one  of  this 
most  excellent  and  virtuous  frater- 
nity of  any  thing  inconsistent  with 
the  honour  of  a  gipsy.  But  facts 
are  stubborn  things.  This  man  rob- 
bed and  would  have  murdered  me. 
I  am  a  courier  from  tbe  Neapolitan 
ambassador  to  the  Court  in  Paris. 
I  had  on  my  person  ten  thousand 
ducats  in  diamonds,  and  a  bag  of  a 
thousand  sequins.  As  I  was  riding 
along  the  route,  and  a  little  per- 
plexed by  the  sudden  nightfall,  be 
fired  at  me  from  behind  the  tree  that 
stands  at  the  north  sideof  the  image 
of  our  Lady  at  the  cross-road  of 
Vendanges.  I  fell,  stunned,  and  as 
you  see,  covered  with  blood.  While  I 
lay  on  the  ground,  ho  robbed  me  of 


my  despatches,  my  diamonds,  and  my 
bag  of  sequins.  All  this  would  have 
been  the  fortune  of  war,  if  the  ruf- 
fian had  but  a  particle  of  gipsy  ho- 
nour in  his  existence.  But  it  goes 
to  my  heart  to  think  that  sueh  jioble- 
hearted  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  I 
see  before  me  should  be  swindled 
out  of  their  rights  by  such  an  ill- 
looking,  jealous,  and  beggarly  rogue 
as  he  is." 

The  young  Demosthenee  was 
cheered  on  all  sides.  This  wu 
mucb.  His  captor  gave  him  a  look 
of  speechless  astonishment ;  this 
was  more ;  and  Cassandre  rewarded 
him  with  the  wreathed  smile  of  a 
Circe;  this  was  most  of  all.  But 
the  interests  of  justice  were  not  to 
be  delayed ;  the  robber  was  ordered 
to  surrender  the  prey.  He  protested 
the  impossibility  of  doing  any  thing 
of  the  kind.  His  surprise  made 
him  stammer  in  his  story;  and  this 
was  conviction.  The  outcry  grew 
universal.  He  was  given  over  to 
the  hands  of  the  searchers.  Their 
search  was  in  vain.  But  what  could 
have  been  expected  ?  He  who  would 
defraud  his  friends,  would  naturally 
hide  his  plunder.  As  no  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  place  where  it  was 
buried  could  be  extracted  from  him, 
he  was  sentenced  to  the  whipping- 
post. He  roared,  he  remonstratea, 
lie  harangued,  he  swore  vengeance. 
All  was  in  vain.  The  operation 
commenced ;  he  fought  like  a  tiger, 
but  the  blows  were  laid  on  notwith- 
standing. He  grew  more  ferocious 
still,  and  pledged  himself  to  make  a 
clean  breast  before  the  first  mayor 
or  magistrate,  and  have  every  one 
of  the  brother  and  sisterhood  sent 
to  the  galleys.  The  resulta  of  this 
imprudence  was  that  the  lash  swung 
higher  and  fell  heavier  on  the  cuticle 
of  the  unlucky  defaulter.  Finally, 
he  was  kicked  out  of  doors,  and  Car- 
touche, washed,  new  clothed,  and 
in  the  height  of  popularity,  was  in- 
vited to  the  supper  table,  with  the 
pretty  Cassandre  by  his  side* 
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When  William,  the  nlnlh  Count  favour  of  hia  celebrated  over-lord, 
of  Poitou,  and  the  first  of  the  trou-  William  of  Poitou.  Of  his  songs, 
badours  whose  remains  we  possess,  not  one  line  has  escaped  the  ravages 
died  in  1127,  the  art  of  song  which  of  time,  and  they  must  have  ditiap- 
be  had  so  zealously  fostered  lived  peared  very  early,  as  they  are  no 
after  him — the  torch  which  he  had  where  else  either  quoted  or  men- 
lighted  was  carried  on  in  the  race  tioned ;  but  if  we  may  be  permitted 
with  the  same  ardour,  and  with  in-  to  judge  of  his  talents  by  the  works 
creased  confidence ;  and  a  long  sue-  of  the  poet  who  acknowledged  him 
cession  of  poets  gives  us  the  best  as  his  poetical  teacher,  we  must  con- 
proof  of  the  enthusiasm  for  the  art  eider  him  as  no  unworthy  professor  of 
which  was  now  burniog  throughout  the  art  which  beloved  and  patronized- 
the  whole  land.  Though  we  possess  Both  Papon  and  Mil  lot  have  related 
DO  remains  of  poets  exactly  contem-  an  anecdote  of  this  noble,  which 
porary  with  the  Count  of  Poitou,  it  may  be  mentioned  here  as  charac- 
is  not  the  less  certain,  from  the  teristic  of  the  age  and  of  the  manner 
accounts  of  the  writers  of  the  Pro-  of  living  of  the  lords  and  princes  of 
venial  lives  of  the  troubadours,  as  the  period.  It  is  taken  from  the 
well  as  from  history,  that  the  spirit  same  chronicle  of  GeoiTroideVigeois, 
of  poetry  warmed  many  a  heart,  and  and  may  be  thus  rendered  : — **  The 
hallowed  the  eloquence  of  many  a  Viscount  of  Ventadour  came  one 
tongue,  of  whom  we  possess  no  re-  dav  to  Poitiers,  and  entered  into  the 
cord  save  perchance  that  they  lived,  .palace  whiUt  the  Count  was  still  at 
and  loved,  and  sang.  They  have  table.  The  latter,  without  rising, 
been  overwhelmed  by  a  long  ni^ht,  gave  orders  to  prepare  dinner  im-i 
either  by  the  capriciousness  of  for<-  mediately  for  his  guest.  Great  pre- 
tune,  or  from  other  causes  which  we  paration  was  accordingly  made ;  but 
cannot  now  trace ;  but  their  infiu-  as  the  dinner  was  long  in  making  its 
ence  on  the  national  literature  was  appearance,  *  By  my  troth,'  said  the 
not  on  that  account  less  remarkable,  Lord  of  Ventadour,  *  it  is  scarcely 
and  they  contributed  to  raise  it  to  the  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  a 
.degree  of  excellence  which  it  soon  mighty  noble  like  you  that  the  re« 
attained,  as  much  by  their  precept  ception  of  a  poor  viscount  like  my^ 
and  example  as  by  the  fostering  care  seif  bhould  cause  you  such  extraor^ 
with  which  they  lightened  the  la-  dinary  trouble;  your  usual  fare, 
hours  and  encouraged  the  efforts  of  such  as  it  was,  should  have  been 
youthful  genius.  Such  a  one  was  good  enough  for  me.'  No  notice 
the  patron  of  Bernard  of  Ventadour,  was  taken  of  this  sarcasm ;  but  after 
under  whose  auspices  his  talents  a  few  days,  when  the  Lord  of  Venta- 
ripened  and  his  mind  expanded,  till  dour  had  returned  to  his  castle,  the 
he  earned  for  himself  a  well-merited  Count  of  Poitou  arrived  there  sud<i 
reputation  as  one  of  the  best  writers  4®nly  about  dinner  time,  followed 
of  love  songs  of  which  the  whole  by  a  suite  of  a  hundred  knights, 
literature  can  boast.  It  was  Bbles,  Tne  Viscount,  who  had  just  sat 
the  second  Lord  of  Ventadour,  a  down  to  meat|  bad  time  to  leave  the 
district  situated  in  the  most  beauti-i  hall  before  his  euests  poured  into  it. 
ful  part  of  Limousin,  who  assisted  He  felt  that  William  had  wished  to 
the  young  Bernard  to  emerge  from  take  him  by  surprise,  to  revenge 
his  original  obscurity,  and  who  himself  for  the  taunt  which  he  iiad 
proved  to  him  an  eflScient  teacher  directed  against  him.  However, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  without  any  appearance  of  embar- 
a  zealous  and  indulgent  patron,  rassment,  after  the  ceremonies  of 
This  nobleman,  according  to  Geoffroi  receotion  had  been  concluded,  he 
de  Vigeois,  was  himself  celebrated  calmly  desired  his  people  to  brine 
for  the  beauty  of  his  songs— -so  much  water  to  wash,  and  immediately  al- 
so, that  he  is  usually  called  "  the  terwards  the  ^ble  was  covered  with 
singer/'  find  won,  by  bis  cultivation  such  i^  Quantity  of  dishes,  that  th.e 
of  the  national  poetry,  Uie  love  and  l(ke  could  scarcely  have  been  seen 
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at  the  wedding  of  a  prince.  It  had 
happened  that  that  day  a  great  fair 
had  been  held  at  Ventadour,  and  the 
TassaU  of  the  Viscount,  zealous  for 
the  honour  of  Uieir  lord,  had  with 
the  greatest  alacrity  carried  to  the 
castle  all  the  viands  which  they  bad 
prepared  for  themselves.  ^  Towards 
evening,  unknown  to  Jiis  lord,  a 
peasant,  driving  a  waggon  drawn 
by  oxen  appeared  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  castle,  and  called  out 
with  a  loud  voice,  *  let  the  followers 
of  the  Count  of  Poiiou  now  come 
and  see  how  cheap  wax  is  held 
in  the  household  of  the  Viscount 
of  Ventadour!'  and  then  having 
broken  the  hoops  of  the  casks  with 
which  his  waggon  was  laden,  an. 
immense  number  of  cakes  of  white 
wax  fell  to  the  cround,  which  he  left 
lying  there,  as  if  it  had  been  a  thing 
so  common  in  the  household  that  no 
care  was  taken  of  it  at  all ;  and  hav- 
ing done  ^is  he  went  his  way.  The 
chronicle  does  not  forget  to  inform 
us  that  the  Viscount  recompensed 
his  acute  and  generous  vassal  by 
givinff  him  the  property  of  a  place 
called  Malmont,  and  thiat  the  chil- 
dren of  this  same  peasant  were  de- 
corated with  the  belt  of  chivalry." 

Bernard  of  Ventadour  was  born  In 
the  household  of  this  same  Viscount 
Ebles  the  Second,  and  it  was  from 
the  mouth  of  Ebles  the  Third,  the 
son  of  the  Viscountess  whom  Bernard 
loved,  that  Uc  de  St  Cyr  received 
the  relation  of  those  events  which 
are  narrated  in  the  Provencal  life. 
This  life  is  unfortunately  very  mea> 
gre,  and  we  are  therefore  dependent 
on  the  works  of  the  poet  for  any  far- 
ther intelligence  we  may  wish  to 
glean  concerning  him ;  but  the  very 
circumstance  of  his  having  written 
almost  exclusively  of  himself  and 
his  various  love  affairs  renders  our 
investigation  the  more  difficult,  be- 
cause the  objects  of  his  passion  are 
all  designated  by  false  names,  of 
which  two  or  more  in  the  same  poem 
would  sometimes  appear  to  apply  to 
the  same  person,  and  because  a 
studied  obscurity  is  cast  around 
every  circumstance  which  might  by 
any  chance  give  a  duo  to  the  real 
meaning  of  the  poet.  He  wrote  no 
historical  songs,  and  took  no  promi* 
nent  part  in  any  of  the  political 
movements  of  his  time :  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  love  and  the 
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service  of  ladies ;  and  as  he  appears 
to  have  been  of  a  susceptible  heart 
and  sanguine  temperament,  he  is 
now  revellinff  in  all  the  pride  and 
happiness  of  anticipated  success, 
now  grovelling  in  the  very  depths 
of  despair,  or  immersed  in  sullen 
sadness  at  some  unexpected  perfidy 
or  unmerited  rebuff.  In  the  only 
song  of  his  which  is  classed  among 
historical  serventes,  and  which  does 
contain  historical  allusions,  there  is 
one  stanza  of  considerable  interest, 
because  it  shows,  that  however  he 
may  have  frittered  away  his  time  in 
frivolous  pursuits,  or  debased  his 
powers  of  mind  by  the  pursuit  of 
criminal  indulgences,  there  was  still 
within  his  heart  a  yearning  for  bet- 
ter things  and  nobler  deeds — that 
though  the  desire  of  distinction,  the 
love  of  pure  fame,  were  prevented 
by  circumstances  from  blazing  forth 
clearly  and  steadily,  yet  the  sacred 
fire  still  smouldered  in  the  recesses 
of  a  heart  which,  full  of  soft  feel- 
ings and  bright  imaginings^  was  pre- 
vented from  urging  him  to  play  a 
more  exalted  part,  as  much  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances  as  by  any  latent 
weakness  of  its  own.  The  follow- 
ing passage  occurs  in  a  servente, 
addressed  to  Johanna  Este,  in  which 
the  poet  exhorts  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick the  First  to  punish  the  people 
of  Milan  for  their  revolt;  but  before 
addressing  the  Emperor  he  thus 
speaks  of  himself:— 

"  A  never-dyiog  famt  to  gaia 
I  thould  ponest  both  power  and  will, 
Were  not  the  want  of  wealth  so  main 
A  biodrance  to  me  to  attain 
The  noble  ends  I  would  fulfil. 
But  since  it  is  not  God*s  high  pleasure 
That  I  should  have  fame  in  such  measure ; 
I  must  at  least  myself  from  fault  preserve. 
And  with  that  which  I  have  his  love  deserve." 

By  considering  the  expressions  in 
the  various  songs,  along  with  the 
traditional  account  of  Uc  de  St  Cyr, 
we  shall  probably  be  enabled  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  history  of 
the  poet,  and  consequently,  in  some 
measure,  dissipate  much  of  the  ob- 
scurity which  might  otherwise  pre- 
sent a  serious  obstacle  to  the  readers 
of  his  works. 

According  to  the  account  of  Uc  de 
St  Cyr,  Bernard  was  bom  in  the 
household  of  the  Viscount  Eblesi,  of 
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Tery  humble  parento,  since,  accord- 
ing to  Peire  d'Auverffne,  his  father 
was  a  trusty  vassal  and  good  archer, 
and  his  mother  had  it  in  charge  to 
collect  the  dry  stalks  of  the  vines 
used  to  heat  the  oven«  Notwith- 
standing his  disadvantages  of  sta- 
tion, the  beauty  and  joyous  spirit  of 
the  boy,  no  less  than  his  lively  sallies 
and  quick  repartees,  attracted  ihe 
attention  of  the  Viscount,  and  he  was 
easily  induced,  by  the  talent  for  poe- 
try which  he  appeared,  even  at  that 
early  age,  to  display,  to  give  him  as 
good  an  education  as  the  times  al- 
lowed, that  his  natural  advantages 
might  be  enhanced  by  acquired 
knowledge ;  besides  which,  he  him- 
self watched  over  and  directed  the. 
Eoetic  talent,  which  was  destined 
ereafter  to  shed  such  a  lustre 
around  himself.  It  is  in  allusion  to 
the  instructions  in  the  Ari  de  Tro- 
bar,  which  he  received  from  the  Vis- 
count, that  Bernard  says,  in  some 
moment  of  despondency-— 

'*  I  ne*er  tball  gain  a  poefs  fame, 

To  Ebles*  school  no  honour  prove  ; 
Since  ev'n  I  loj  songi  must  blame, 
'  What  other  can  I  hope  to  move.*' 

And  again,  probably  in  some  mo- 
ment of  brightening  hope,  he  speaks 
of  the  same  instruction : — 

"  Without  song  never  Ventadour  shall  be- 
lle who  knew  most  of  love  and  courtesy, 
Himself  did  teach  me  all  I  know  of  both.*' 

We  can  thus  account  for  his  allu- 
sions to  passages  in  Ovid,*  the  holy 
book,  as  it  was  considered  in  the 
middle  ages,  as  well  as  for  his  ac- 
quaintance with  holy  writ«  To  the 
same  fostering  care  he  also  owed 
the  rare  accomplishment  of  being 
able  to  write,  which  he  himself,  in 
one  of  his  songs,  rejoices  at;  for 
being  greatly  embarrassed  how  to 
communicate  his  passion  to  the  ladv 
of  bis  love,  and  not  daring  to  speak 
to  her  himself,  or  to  employ  a  con- 
fidant to  say  all  he  dared  not,  he  hits 
upon  the  happy  expedient  of  ex- 
pressing his  sentiments  in  writing, 
which,  as  she  most  fortunately  can 
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read,  will  put  an  end  to  all  per- 
plexity.   He  says^- 

"  Since  I  no  messenger  dare  send. 
Nor  yet  myself  my  wishes  tell, 

Alas  I  I  am  at  my  wit's  end, 

But  one  tiling  may  console  me  well 

"  That  she  is  learned  and  can  read. 
My  hopes  then  I  will  write, 
And  she  sliall  read  aright. 

How  for  her  love  I  humbly  plead.'* 

The  result  of  all  these  advantages, 
both  natural  and  acquired,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  best 
judges  of  his  literature,  was,  that 
Bernard  became,  without  doubt,  one 
of  the  most  excellent  writers  of  songs 
which  the  middle  ages  produced. 
His  songs  breathe  a  melting  tender- 
ness of  feeling,  and  are  remarkable 
for  an  extreme  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion, and  for  the  regular  and  harmo- 
nious construction  of  his  stanzas. 
It  was  to  be  expected,  from  the 
manners  of  the  age,  as  well  as  from 
the  natural  susceptibility  of  the 
young  poet's  disposition,  which  the 
nature  of  his  studies  and  occupa- 
tions only  tended  to  develope  more 
irresistibly,  that  he  would  very  soon 
himself  be  caught  in  that  flame 
around  which  he  had  been  so  gaily 
fluttering ;  and  in  one  of  his  poems 
he  tells  us,  accordingly,  that  he  was 
wrapped  in  flame  before  he  was 
aware  of  his  danger.  The  wife  of 
the  Viscount  Ebles  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  of  the  time, 
and  her  manners  were  as  pleasing, 
and  her  disposition  as  amiable  and 
lively,  as  her  person  was  preposses- 
sing. The  constant  opportunities 
which  the  young  poet  had  of  seeing 
her— the  familiarity  which  his  situa- 
tion as  the  favourite  and  proteg6  of 
her  husband  permitted,  kindled  a 
love  in  the  breast  of  the  youth,  which 
soon  swept  away  before  it  all  the 
impediments  which  gratitude  and 
respect  should  have  cast  in  the  way 
of  his  passion.  He  himself  paints, 
with  much  grace  and  natural  feel- 
ing, the  progress  of  the  consuming 
love  which  made  him  overstep  these 
barriers,  and   which  hurried    two 


*  Boccado  speaks  of  the  Santo  libro  d'Ovidio.  Ovid  and  Cato  were  the  names  of  an- 
tiquity which  were  most  known  to  the  troubadours.  Virgil  is  reverenced  rather  as  a  wise 
magician  than  as  a  great  poet 
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young;  loverfl,  the  one  Into  confine- 
ment, the  other  Into  exile  —  oter- 
whelmine  both  hearts  with  sorrow. 
A  secret  love  is  still  consuming  him 
— he  has  not  received  any  assurance 
of  requited  affection  from  the  lovely 
Agnes  de  Montlucon.  This  song 
breathes  the  most  bumble  and  de- 
voted love ;  he  does  not  ask  her  even 
to  requite  his  passion^  so  doubtful 
is  he  of  his  own  merits,  while  she  is 
in  the  pride  and  splendour  of  her 
beauty,  but  he  beseeches  her  at  least 
to  love  him  when  she  grows  old,  and 
thus  repay  all  that  he  has  suffered  for 
her  sake.    He  says— 

**  From  early  infancy 
I  have  lored  only  thee, 
And  each  succeeding  year 
Makes  thee  seem  doubly  dear. 
And  ah  1  if  not  before, 
Love  me  when  thou  art  old  ; 
Should  thy  heart  now  be  cold, 
Cherish  me  then  the  more." 

According  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  he  designates  Agnes  de  Mont- 
lucon, the  lady  of  hislove,  by  alle- 
Sorical  names,  of  which  "  Bel  Vezer," 
(eautiful  Aspect,  is  subject  to  the 
fewest  doubts  as  to  its  application ; 
but  he  also  employs  many  other 
names,  such  as  "  Conort,"  comfort 
— *'  Azeman,*'  magnet—**  Cortes," 
courteous— which,  as  his  principal 
object  was  to  preserve  his8ecret»  he 
sometimes  employs  also,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  some,  even  when 
addressing  the  Viscountess,     It  is 
probable  that,  of  the  uncertain  songs, 
all  those  which   show  the  greatest 
desire  of  concealment  in  the  poet 
refer  to  Agnes.  In  one  of  these  songs, 
which  is  addressed  to  no  one,  but 
which  certainly  seems  to  refer  to 
Agnes,    he    expresses   his    secret 
wishes,  promising,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  particular  circumspection, 
which  the   peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  their  passion  subsisted 
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"  Well  does  that  Itdy  hlams  dMerve, 

Who  makes  her  lorer  pine  foo  loi^ ; 
Long  promistg  of  love  but  serve 
To  veil,  and  not  to  heal  the  wrong  ;.— 
For  one  may  love,  and  yet  pay  eonrt  else- 

Where, 
Or   where  no   witness  speeds   lis  sweetly 

there — 
Deign  bat  to  love  me,  lady,  you  wfll  find 
Ifo  tongue  more  true,   no  more    devoted 
mind. 


^'  la  truth  it  fills  me  with  amase, 
That  I  refrain  from  laying  bare 
My  inmost  heart,  whene'er  I  gase 
On  her  who  moves  in  beiuty  there. 
Nought  hinders  me  from  falling  at  her  feet. 
But  terror,  lest  my  love  with  scorn  should 

meet. 
Alas !  it  cannot  be  that  one  so  fair. 
Should  shun  all  love,  and  doom  me  to  des- 
pair I 

"  Would  I  could  turn,  by  some  dark  spell. 

Into  a  child  each  prying  foe. 
So  that  none  e'er  might  think  or  tell 
Ought  that  could  work  us  harm  or  wo, 
Then  would  I  gaze,  with  still  admiring  eyes. 
On  her  white  neck,  and  soft  cheek's  rosy 
dies ; 

And  kiss  her  lips  with  such  insatiate  zeal. 
As  for  two  months  to  mark  them  with  love's 
seal. 

"  How  I  of  painful  musing  die  1 

For  oft  I  am  so  lost  in  thought. 
That  thieves  might  steal  me  easily, 
Nor  of  the  deed  oould  I  tell  ought 
Ah  j  surely,  Love,   my  prowess  you  most 
fear. 

Though  without  friends  or  timely  snecour 

near, 
That  you  force  not  my  lady  me  to  save. 
Ere  from  desire  I  sink  into  the  grave. 

"  To  find  her  all  alone  were  bliss, 

Sleeping,  or  else  pretending  sleep. 
That  I  might  steal  one  maddening  kiss, 
Since  for  my  prayers  no  joys  I  reap. 
Ah  !  let  us  taste  the  joys  love  has  in  store, 
lime  speeds  his  flight  and  youth  returns  no 
more. 


rendered    imperatively    necessary.     «         ™°*'*- 

The  poem  may  be  rendered  as  foN     V  '^l'®*  "^*^'  ^®'  ^^^"^  'P**^  *<>  heart— 

lows : —  Since  boldness  suits  not,  let  us  fly  to  art," 

In  another  song  he  complaioa  of 
her  coldness,  and  reproaches  her  for 
treating  the  passionate  ontpouriogs 
pt  his  long  pent-  up  aflfection  with  a 
levity  which  it  deserved  not,  and 
which  could  not  fail  to  wound  very 
doeply  a  person  endued  with  such 
warm  afiections  and  eusceptible 
feelings  as  the  youthful  and  deroted 


•*  When  fields  grow  green  and  leaves  appear, 
And  flowers  in  every  meadow  spring, 
And  with  their  love-notes  shrill  and  clear. 
The  nightingales  begin  to  sing, 
There's  joy  in  them,  in  the  flower  s  fragrant 

store, 
Joy  in  myself,  but  in  my  lady  more. 
I  am  with  pleasures  compassed  on  all  sides, 
i*ut  that  one  joy  surpasses  all  besides. 
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poet.  He  eeeme  to  eiprem  a  fear, 
that  while  he  has  set  hte  all  upon 
this  cast,  she  is  011I7  playiog  with 
counters,  afid,  with  the  easily  excit- 
ed suspicfens  of  a  mhid  doubtful  of 
its  own  deser(«^  he  uses  the  follow- 
ing langusge  or  tender  reproach  :— 

'*  Time  ia  its  cbangea  comes  and  goes 
la  years,  in  months,  and  in  days ; 

Yet  my  fond  tongue  no  language  knows, 
But  unchanging  love  and  praise. 

True  is  my  heart,  and  changes  never, 

One  I  adore,  and  have  lov*d  ever. 

Who  cheats  me  with  false  hopes  of  bliss. 

*<  To  laugh  and  sport  she  takes  no  shame, 
While  my  hemt  is  crossed  with  care ; 

Aln  !  I  play  a  foolish  game, 
Since  I  lose  twice  over  there. 

That  knre  it  surely  worse  than  folly. 

Which  is  maintamed  en  one  side  wholly, 

Unless  some  compact  sjter  thh. 

The  delight  which  the  beautiful 
appearance  of  his  lady-love  sheds 
orer  his  heart,  and  the  disgust  of 
life  and  all  around  him  which  he  ex- 
periences, is  expressed  as  follows  :— 

'*  Ah !  what  does  fife  sivail, 
If  any  d«y  I  fail 
To  see  my  hearths  delight, 
Arrayed  in  beauty's  pride, 
More  soft  and  purely  white 
Thaa  snow  at  Cbristnas  tide  ?  *' 

He  humbly  asks  hfs  Bel  Yezer  to 
gratft  hiffi  a  kiss  Uf  restore  him  to 
life,  as  he  was  fast  sinking  under  the 
love  that  devoured  hi m  ,*  but  even 
then  he  does  not  rest  his  claim  on 
his  own  merits,  or  even  on  the  excess 
of  his  love,  but  hopes  to  wring  it 
from  her  by  importunity,  which,  con- 
trary to  what  is  usual,  he  seems  to 
consider  likely  to  give  additional 
zest  to  the  favour  for  which  he  peti- 
tions:^ 

"  'Tit  titne  that  thou  who  art 
The  lady  of  my  heart, 
To  me  shottld*st  coyly  give 
A  kiss  to  make  me  live, 
H  it  were  but  to  end 
My  importunity- 
One  gift's  worth  two,  when  we 
Hare  wrung  it  from  a  friend." 


It  was  perhaps  in  consequence  of 
these  poems,  which  could  scarcely 
fail  to  attract  observation  where  so 
many  were  eager  to  pry  into  their 
conduct,  and  to  interpret  their  very 
words  and  looks,  that  the  Viscountess 
reproved  Bernard  sharply  for  his 
presumption,  and  desired  him  to 
keep  out  of  her  sight  for  a  time.  Ber- 
nard, in  consequence,  left  the  castle, 
and  composed,  during  his  absence, 
one  of  the  most  tender  of  his  songs, 
in  which  he  expresses  in  the  most 
heartfelt  manner  his  entire  devoted- 
ness  to  all  her  wishes.  It  may  be 
rendered  as  follows : — 

^'  When  I  see  the  once  green  leaves 

Fall  slow  from  each  tree. 
Though  the  sight  many  hearts  grieves, 

'Tis  delightful  to  me. 
Oh !  I  cannot  look  gladly 

On  the  leaf  or  Uie  flower. 
Where  the  eyes  I  love  madly 

With  such  pride  on  me  lower. 
I  could  burst  every  chain. 

But,  alas !  never  dare. 
But  still  hope  she  may  deign 

To  save  where  I  dMpah. 

"  A  sad  and  strange  story 

Of  my  fate  yon  shall  hear  : 
She  whose  love  was  my  glory. 

She  who  showed  such  kind  cheer, 
Now  from  her  has  driven 

Him  who  loved  her  the  beet ; 
Oh  !  my  heart,  by  high  Heaven ! 

Seems  to  burst  from  my  breast. 
Inspire  her  to  cheer  me. 

Ye  good  angels  on  high ; 
If  she  will  not  hear  me. 

Nought  is  left  but  to  die. 

"  I  shall  trust  again,  never. 

In  an  omen,  or  lot—* 
By  still  hoping  on,  ever, 

AH  this  anguish  I  got. 
She  spurns  me  as  proudly. 

When  her  favour  I  claim. 
As  if  I  had  loudly 

Belied  her  fair  fame. 
It  gives  me  such  sorrow 

That  my  life's  withering ; 
Yet  joy's  mask  I  borrow, 

And  with  bleeding  heart — sing. 


*  The  superstition  of  endeavouring  to  pry  into  futurity  by  means  of  lots  was  common 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  many  traiees  oi  this  kind  in  particular  are  to  be  found  in  Provencal 
literature.  The  most  usual  method  was  to  take  the  Scriptures,  and  having  opened  them, 
blindfold,  the  enquirer  into  futurity  considered  that  the  first  passage  which  met  his  eye 
contained  some  prophetical  iadications  of  his  future  fate,  and  interpreted  it  aoeordingly. — 
Omens,  as  in  daasicid  antiqiutyy  were  derived  from  the  flight  of  Inrdfly  particularly  some  of 
the  hswk  tribe* 
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*'  Oh !  what  but  mere  sadness 

Could  I  hope  it  would  prove. 
When  I  dared  with  such  maduess 

The  most  beauteous  to  love !— ■ 
He  did  more  than  destroy  me, 

Who  the  first  mirror  made, 
Of  all  foes,  who  annoy  me, 

I*m  of  none  more  afraid. — 
From  the  first  day  that  ever  ^ 

She  saw  all  her  charms  there, 
She  to  me  listened  never. 

And  but  mock'd  my  despair. 

**  I  may  grieve  without  measure. 

Since  my  folly  destroyed 
The  sweet  converse  and  pleasure 

Which  till  then  nought  alloyed. 
My  high  hopes  have  perished, 

There  is  shame  on  my  brow, 
Since  she  I  most  cherished 

Looks  with  scorn  on  me  now. 
For  a  hostage  I  send  her, 

As  my  trustiest  friend, 
My  heart  to  attend  her, 

Till  my  wanderings  end." 

Such  devotion  and  repentance 
could  scarcely  fail  to  make  an  im- 
pression in  hu  favour  on  the  heart  of 
Agues,  which  of  itself  was  only  too 
well  disposed  to  plead  in  behalf  of 
the  absent  lover,  and  she  soon  re« 
called  him  to  her  presence,  and  re- 
warded his  untiring  love  with  a  kiss, 
which,  as  might  well  be  imagined, 
called  forth  from  the  overjoyed  heart 
of  Uie  poet  a  song  expressive  of  his 
extreme  happiness,  and  in  which, 
from  so  joyful  a  beginning,  he  anti- 
cipates the  most  happy  termination 
to  all  his  Bufferiugs,  and  inveighs  at 
the  same  time  with  great  indienation 
against  ail  those  who  made  it  their 
business  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of 
others,  and  to  discover  and  retail 
their  secret  inclinations. 

"  My  song  in  happiness  springs  forth, 
In  gladness  sounds  its  latest  tone. 
And  'tis  from  its  glad  end  alone 
That  I  rejoice  it  e'er  had  birth. 
That  its  beginning  was  of  gladness. 
Drives  from  my  heart  all  trace  of  sad- 
nesB» 
Therefore  should  I  be  of  the  better  cheer. 
Since  from  their  end  all  good  deeds  praised 
I  hear. 

**  Joy  so  o*erpowered  me  day  and  night, 
I  marvel  how  my  brain  ne'er  reeled, 
But  I  to  none  that  breathes  revealed 

The  secret  source  of  my  delight. 
For  true  love  is  audacious  never. 
But  doubts  and  fears  and  trembles  ever*- 
My  heart  so  fears  her  it  loves  best  to  pain, 
I  dare  not  be  so  bold  at  to  oomplaiiL 


[April, 

"  la  this  at  least  my  sense  I  show, 
Tbat  when  one  asks  my  true  love's  name, 
I  lie  to  him  and  feel  no  shame- 
It  is  no  proof  of  sense  I  know. 
But  oT  childishness  and  madness. 
When  a  man  enjoys  love's  gladness. 
That  he  should  lay  his  hiart  to  any  bare. 
Who  cannot  serve  nor  aid  the  wishes  there. 


(( 


There  cannot  be,  by  Heavea  abore. 

Aught  meaner  or  more  base  than  one 

Who  watches,  pries,  till  he  has  won 

The  secret  of  another's  love ; 

Ah!  wretch,   how  canst  thou  feel  such 
pleasure, 

My  heart  to  torture  without  measure  ? 
Each  for  himself  his  business  should  pursue. 
You  confound  me,  what  better  then  are  you  ? 


«( 


Right  well  does  haughtiness  beseem 
A  lady  'mid  the  falae  and  base. 
For  she  can  win  no  honoured  place. 
Unless  haught  bearing  force  esteem. 
Ah  I  I  entreat  that  peerless  beauty. 
To  whom  I've  vowed  my  love  and  duty. 
For  no  malicious  words  to  change  or  turn, 
That  my  foes  may  with  baffled  malice  bum. 

"  I  little  thought  that  mouth  so  small, 
Could,  when  I  kissed  it,  work  me  ill— 
Yet  that  sweet  kiss  had  power  to  kill. 
Unless  another  life  recall 
'Tis  like  the  lance  of  Peleus  hoary, 
Renowned  in  ancient  song  and  story ; 
Fur  from  its  blow  no  mortal  e'er  grew  sound. 
Unless  'twere  plunged  sgain  into  the  wound. 

"Ah!  Lady  fair!  your  form  of  grace. 
Your  sparkling  eyes  made  me  yoiur  thrall— 
Your  smile  I  cease  not  to  recall. 
Your  gentle  looks  and  matchless  fiwe— 
I  might  your  equal  to  discover. 
Long  search  in  vain  the  whole  world  over. 
For  you  are  fairer  than  aught  'neath   the 

skies, 
Or  I  behold  you  with  dim-seebg  eyes.*" 

lo  another  poem  he  celebrates  the 
day  on  which  she  acknowledged  her 
love  to  him,  and  sealed  the  soft  con- 
fession with  a  kiss ;  nor  does  he  re- 
frain from  asking  greater  proofs  of 
her  love,  but,  after  dwelling  on  the 
devotion  he  cherished  for  ber,  and 
the  delight  he  felt  at  the  honour  she 
had  done  him,  he  insinuates  also  his 
wish  that  she  should  recompense  his 
constant  love  more  completely.  It 
is  in  reference  to  this  tbat  he  says. 


<< 


Lady,  wherever  I  may  go, 
Yours  I  remain,  you  I  adore. 
And  would  extol  and  honour  more 
Than  to  express  I  e'er  shall  know. 
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My  fame  and  bappinets  depend 
On  your  love  only,  fairest  friend,— 
Sinee  it  pleased  you  that  I  should  taste 
such  bliss. 
When  the  sweet  lore-tale  ended  with  a  kiss. 
Ah!  may  it  please  you  even   more  to 
grant." 

Whether  these  wishes  were  grati- 
fied it  is  not  in  our  power  now  to 
determine,  but  the  following  poem, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  honour  she 
had  lavished  on  him  sitting  on  the 
green  grass  beneath  the  spreading 
pine,  might  be  interpreted  in  a  man- 
ner not  altogether  advantageous  to 
the  fair  fame  of  the  Viscountess. 
But  it  would  be  unjust  as  well  as 
uncourteous  to  rest  any  such  charges 
on  the  interpretations  of  obscure  pas- 
sages in  love  sones,  the  more  espe« 
cially  as  even  at  the  best  we  are  lilce 
men  groping  in  the  darlc,  without  any 
certain  light  to  guide  our  footsteps 
through  the  palpable  obscure.  We 
subjoin  a  version  of  the  song,  how- 
ever, as  some  writers  have  consider- 
ed it  to  belong  to  this  period  of  the 
history  of  our  poet»  and  at  any  rate 
the  tone  of  the  lines  is  such  as  to  en- 
title them  to  a  place  in  this  collec- 
tion. 

**  Sweet  Monruel,  he  who  from  you  can  part. 
And  shed  no  tears,  must  oertes  be  hard  of 

heart; 
Nor  could  I  reckon  him  a  hearty  friend- 
Noble  and  frank,  and  lovely,  kind  and  true 
Is  Monruel,  and  more  than  any,  you 
Helis,  of  all  who  on  my  love  attend. 

*'  Ah !  *tis  the  time  that  birds  begin  to  sing, 
And  storks  and  herons  to  the  streams  take 

wing. 
Retiring  lilies  in  the  bowers  I  see— - 
The  blue  bells  in  thickets  now  appear, 
And  o*er  their  yellow  sands  the  streams  run 

clear. 
And  there  burst  forth  the  snowy  fleurs-de-lis, 

'*  Alas  I   sweet  faithlessness  my  day  dream 

broke. 
And  poor  in  love  and  wretched  I  awoke. 
All  by  the  treachery  of  a  faithless  she, 
Who  blinded  me  by  falsehood  and  deceit. 
Whence  sadly  now  I  suffer  penance  meet. 
Since  I,  ere  she  destroyed  me  did  not  flee. 

**  'Twas  my  own  hands  that  did  the  staff 

With  which  that  loveliest  one  destroyed  me 

there — 
I   strove   to    serve    her  with    my  utmost 

strength, 
Till  cheated  hopes  with  ever  stinging  paio. 
Ceaseless  misfortunes  and  uncertain  gain. 
From  my  own  country  banished  me  at  length. 


**  He  little  loves  who  feels  no  jealous  fire ; 
He  little  loves  who  is  not  prompt  to  ire ; 
Nor  can  he  love  who  ne'er  did  mad  appear ; 
He  little  loves  whose  gifts  are  small  and 

slow; 
Ah!  more  is  worth  if  sprung  from  love  not 

wo, 
Than  a  whole  host  of  smiles,  one  gentle  tear. 

<*  When  I  with  pity  sue  at  my  bve's  feet, 
She  with  feigned  anger  all  my  prayers  will 

meet. 
Till  the  salt  tears  burst  rain-like  from  mine 

eyes — 
When  with  fond  looks  she  greets  me  with  a 

smile. 
And  I  kiss  mouth  and  eyes  and  cheek  the 

while; 
I  seem  to  taste  the  joys  of  Paradise. 

« 
"  To  the  true  glorious  I  may  joy  commend— 
What  I  enjoyed  beneath  the  pines  that  bend 
0*er  the  crisp  grass  when  she  made  me  her 

slave. 
Keeps  me  alive  and  makes  me  light  and  gay ; 
For  I  were  dead  but  for  that  happy  day. 
And  the  fond  love  which  new  life  to  me 

gave. 

**  Well  may  this  song  deserve  the  meed  of 

fame. 
Since  it  began  with  Monruel's  dear  name, 
And  now  with  joy,  whose  I  am,  ends  the 


stave. 


f» 


We  have  no  means  of  determining 
how  long  the  intercourse  betweei^ 
Agnes  and  the  poet  continued  ;  this 
much,  however,  seems  to  be  ascer- 
tained with  tolerable  accuracy,  that 
the  Viscount,  whether  from  some 
imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  lovers, 
or  from  the  tale-bsarlng  of  officious 
friends,  was  made  perfectly  aware 
of  the  injury  which  be  had  received, 
and  resented  the  conduct  of  the 
guilty  pair  accordingly.  The  fair 
Agnes  was  placed  in  confinement, 
and  guarded  with  the  utmostseverity.^- 
As  to  the  offending  poet»  the  Proven- 
9id  life  informs  us  tnat  the  Viscount 
estranged  himself  from  him ;  he  did 
not  even  banish  him  from  his  court  ;- 
he  did  not  punish  his  audacity  by 
any  of  the  numerous  means  which  * 
were  in  his  power ;  but  whether  he 
considered  that  a  mind  naturally 
noble,  which  had  been  warped  from  - 
the  right  path,  would  be  best  punish- 
ed by  being  left  to  its  own  refiec- 
tiona ;  or  whether  the  youth  of  the 
poet  and  the  affection  he  had  so  long 
manifested  for  him  still  filled  hia 
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heart,  lie  desisted  from  anyharBh 
meaaureSf  and  contented  hlmeeK 
with  watching  hie  wife^  till  she,  for 
the  sake  of  her  own  peace,  required 
of  Bernard  to  depart  from  her,  and 
not  to  malce  his  appearance  in  the 
whole  district.  Bernard  at  once 
departed  from  the  castle,  and  left 
the  friends  of  his  early  youth,  the 
scene  of  the  first  efforts  of  his  genius. 
But  whether  it  may  have  been  from 
the  perveraeness  of  passion,  or  that 
he  may  have  wished  to  conceal  a 
withering  heart  under  a  smiling  ex- 
terior, a  song,  which  fn  all  probabi- 
lity he  composed  about  this  period. 
Is  any  thing  but  sad ;  on  the  contrary 
he  seems  to  have  written  it  in  a 
sort  of  defiance  to  Ebles,  and  in  or- 
der to  support  Agnes  under  toe  per- 
secution which  he  says  she  was  un- 
dergoing for  his  sake,  and  to  per- 
suade her  not  to  submit  tamely  to  it. 

<*  When 'mid  green  leaves  tha  fresh  flowers 

spring. 
And  the  glad  heavens  and  earth  I  see. 
And  hear  birds  in  the  thickets  sing* 
My  softened  heart  grows  fall  of  gleo— « 
Since  birds  act  such  a  joyooa  part, 
I  with  more  gladness  in  my  hiMirt 
Sboula  surely  sing,  since  all  ray  days  hanre 

been 
Songs  and  delight — I  heed  nought  else,  I 
ween. 

**  A  nourishment  for  pride  lOme  find 
In  their  good  fortuqe's  vast  excess. 
But  I  have  ever  schooled  my*  mind, 
£v*n  at  joy*s  height,  to  humbleness  ; 
Since  thou  with  love  my  heart  didst  bless 
Nought  has  disturbed  a  happiness 
None  other  e*er  thus  revelled  in  before — 
If  God  guard  thee  from  harm  I  ask  no  more. 

*'  I  know  when  I  lay  down  to  rest 
That  sleep  will  from  my  pillow  fly, 
For  when  thy  image  fills  my  breast 
In  vain  I  strive  to  close  an  eye— > 
For  where  one  keeps  his  treasure,  he 
Would  always  wish  his  heart  to  be  : 
This  to  efleet,  Lady,  my  heart  I  qnai!, 
But  all  my  thinking  is  of  no  avail. 

"  I  cannot  see  thylorely  brow, 
Yet  to  my  heart  diou'rt  present  still ; 
Thou  canst  not  mourn  as  I  grieve  now 
That  for  my  sake  thou  sufferest  ill  : 
Thy  frame  the  jealous  may  distress, 
Oh !  let  him  not  thy  heart  oppresa — 

Since  he  grieves  thee  to  work  him  wo  be 
fain, 

From  thee  no  good  Sot  evil  let  hiiB  gain* 


''  She  whom  I  moat  desirs  <m  earth, 
Whom  I  adore  by  night  and  day, 
Hears  all  the  prayera   my  heart   sends 

forth, 
And  treasures  np  eaeh  wtfrd  I  say. 
Ah !  if  excess  of  love  eat  kiHf 
I  shall  not  live,  for  my  heart  still 
Is  filled  with  love  to  fierce  yet  eoiMtant  too, 
That  eT*n  tiie  best,  beside  me,  is  untrue. 

"  When  I  remember  aH  th«  lore 
I  bore  her  who  could  yet  betray. 
It  takes  no  little  joy  to  move 
My  angry  heart  to  cheer  more  gay. 
My  lady-love^  to  heal  the  smart 
Sencl  through  my  mouth  down  to  my 
heart, 
One  long  sweet  kiss  of  love  and  rapture  full, 
To  spread  joy  there  and  angry  thoughts  to 
lull. 

''  May  God  my  Bel  Vetfer  from  harm  deliind, 
Near  or  afar,  Tm  hers  ev*n  to  the  end. 
On  Bel  Vezer,  O  Lord,  thy  blessings  pour. 
If  she  be  happ^  I  require  no  more. 

But  mother  song,  which  refers  to 
the  same  circumstance,  is  rensark- 
able  for  the  grief  which  pervades  it. 
In  the  most  sorrowful  manner  he 
takes  leave  of  all  his  friends  in  Pro- 
vence, and  laments  the  severity  of 
his  lady-love,  who  had  driven  him 
from  her  presence.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, probable,  that  the  Viscountess 
had  cast  him  off  altogether,  and  more 
peremptorily  coKHnanded  him  to  ab« 
sent  himself  from  the  neighbour- 
hood. Bernard  journeyed  into 
France,  and  from  thence  he  sent  the 
following  lines  to  his  friends  in 
Ventadour : — 

**  In  Ventadottr  my  firiends  have  lost  me  now 
For  aye,  because  my  lady  loves  me  not ; 
And  since  such  anger  lowers  upon  her  brow, 
I  have  no  wish  again  to  see  that  spot. 
Because  to  worship  her  is  my  delight. 
She  with  sueh  anger    strives   my  love    to 

blight, 
No  other  cause  of  hatred  has  she  got. 

*"*  Ae  the  fish  rushei  headlong  at  the  bait, 
Heedless,  until  the  barbed  hook  he  feels— 
I  pursued  love,  nor  found  out  till  too  late, 
The  subtle  flame  which  round  my  bosom 

steals ; 
Like  a  fierce  furnace  it  burns  night  and  dj^. 
Nor  can  I  move  one  finger'a  breadth  away. 

"  I  marvel  not  that  lore  made  me  hia  thtsll, 
For  «BS  10  lovely  mV  oa  earft  wm 
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Beauteous  the  ii,  gay,  eoarteotiiy  graceful, 

all 
Heart  could  eoneeiTe  or  eyes  deeire,  I  ween. 
1  speak  net  of  her  faults,  for  she  has  none — 
1  would  proclaim  it  gladly  had  she  one. 
But  I  find  none  where  eril  ne*er  has  been. 

'*  I  still  shall  seek  her  honour  here  below, 
Still  shall  I  be  her  yaasal— -eerrant — friend ; 
Constant  in  love  whether  it  please  or  no-— 
For  from  my  heart  death  only  lore    can 

rend. 
I  know  no  dame,  whether  she  will  or  not, 
^hom,  if  I  choose,  I  may  not  love,  God 

wot! 
But  every  thing  to  harm  some  minds  can 

bend. 

"  Wishing  them  gladness  to  their  heart's 

content, 
I  greet  Provence,  and  all  the  loved  ones 

there ; 
Since  what  I  have  not  thus  to  you  iVe  sent, 
Ah  !  who  to  work  a  wonder  need  despair  ? 
I  know  no  joy,  but  that  which  round  me 

throws 
My  Bel  Vezer,  and  thereat  angry  grows 
There  in  Auvergno  the  Baron  of  Belcaire." 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  after  this  time  bis  devotion  to 
the  beautiful  Agnes  either  yielded  to 
the  continued  severity  which  she 
exercised  towards  him,  or  the  charms 
'of  the  celebrated  Eleonore  of 
Guienne^  to  whom  be  henceforward 
devoted  his  powers  of  song,  were 
sufficient  to  obliterate  all  traces  of 
his  first  love.  He  bad  retired  to 
Iformandy  in  the  first  moment  of 
angry  disappointment  at  the  rejec* 
tion  of  his  love  by  the  Viscountess ; 
and  there,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
court,  the  first  in  rank  as  in  beauty, 

graceful,  celebrated,  and  powerful, 
e  saw  the  still  youthful  Eleonore. 
She  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Wil- 
liam the  ninth  Count  of  Poitou,  the 
well-known  troubadour,  and  bad  In- 
herited his  talentsaswellae  hislevity. 
She  had  just  been  divorced  from 
Louis  the  Seventh  of  France,  and  was 
then  living  in  the  territories  which 
she  had  Inherited  from  her  father, 
William  the  Tenth  of  Poitou,  and  as- 
aerobled  about  her  all  that  was  gay 
and  amiable  and  beautiful.  At  such 
a  court,  one  who  had  devoted  his 
mind  and  his  talents  so  exclusively 
to  the  service  of  love,  could  not  fail 
to  be  acceptable;  and  accordingly 
Bernard  was  welcomed  with  enthu- 
slasm  by  her  who  was  soon  denhied 
to  wear  the  crown  of  England.    It 


was  impofltlble  for  a  heart  ardent  as 
that  which  beat  in  the  bosom  of 
Bernard  of  Ventadour,  to  be  re« 
strained  by  the  chilling  observances 
of  a  court,  or  the  diflference  of  ranks  ; 
supposing  that  either  the  one  or  the 
other  had  been  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  pleasure  at  a  court  where 
all  were  so  devoted  to  all  gaiety  as 
the  beautiful  Eleonore  and  those 
who  surrounded  her;  and  it  can 
therefore  be  a  matter  of  small  sur- 
prise that  Bernard  should  have 
again  rushed  into  the  bands  of  love, 
and  have  devoted  the  songs  for 
which  he  was  already  celebrated,  to 
praise  the  beauty,  and  sue  for  the 
love  of  Eleonore  as  ardently  as  he 
had  formerly  done,  when,  as  he  him- 
self says,  he  acknowledged  that 
God  showered  on  him  the  greatest 
blessings  and  most  supreme  honour 
in  allowing  him  to  love  the  most 
beautiful  creature  in  the  world.  In 
a  song  which  refers  to  Eleonore,  he 
expresses  the  most  extravagant  de- 
votion. He  says  she  does  wrong  not 
to  tend  for  him  when  she  is  undress- 
ing herself,  for  he  would  consider  it 
a  happiness  to  be  allowed  on  his 
knees  to  take  off  the  shoes  from  her 
delicate  feet.  It  would  seem  that 
this  poeoi  was  composed  in  England, 
whither  he  may  have  followed  the 
object  of  such  love,  when  she  pass- 
ed over  there  after  having  become 
the  wife  of  Henry,  because  in  one 
of  the  last  stanzas  he  informs  us 
that 

"  To  lull  my  heart's  undying  pain 
With  music  fit  I  made  this  strain 
Far  from  the  land  of  Normandy, 
Beyond  the  wild  and  faithless  sea. 
From  her  I  love  when  I  am  far  away, 
Her  beauty,  magnet-like,  draws  back  again 
My  heart  which  ne*er  seeks  freedom  from  her 
sway." 

This  stanza,  as  well  as  the  envoi 
which  closes  the  poem,  must  have 
been  added  after  his  return  to 
France,  as  he  says  in  the  latter, 
*'  that  with  the  permission  of  the 
King  of  England  and  Duke  of 
Normandy,  he  will  visit  her  again 
before  winter  surprises  them.'*  The 
poet  always  uses  the  lowest,  hum- 
ble, and  respectful  expressions  in 
the  poems  which  he  addresses  to 
the  Queen ;  he  speaks  of  himself  as 
her  most  devoted  vassal ;  and  after 
praising  her  beauty,  and  painting 
his  own  affiection  in  the  most  em- 
phatic nuomeri  he  proceeds  to  insU 
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nuate  that  on  her  account  he  has 
been  obliged  to  retire  from  the  court, 
and  beseeches  her  not  to  allow  this 
to  be  disadvantageous  to  him ;  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  this  poe- 
tical intimacy  had  not  exactly  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  King. 
This  song  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
following  translation  of  some  of  the 
fitanzas. 

*'  By  the  nighUagale*s  tweet  song 
AwaJcened,  I  start  up  at  night, 
While  hopes  of  joy  my  bosom  throng, 
And  thoughts  of  love  and  visions  bright* 
My  heart  has  ever  been  a  treasure 
Of  merriment  and  hopes  of  pleasure 
And  thus  in  joy  my  song  begins  aright. 

"  Oft  on  her  faultless  form  I  gaxe 
And  worship  every  beauty  there — 
Were  I  her  courtesy  to  praise. 
Her  gentle  voice  and  matchless  air, 
For  years  I  might  on  such  theme  dwell, 
Should  I  the  whole  truth  seek  to  tell. 
She  is  as  courteous  as  her  form  is  fair. 

**  Lady,  your  vassal  true  am  I, 
Prompt  to  serve  you  with  heart  and  hand, 
From  henceforth  I  will  live  and  die, 
Rejoice  or  mourn  as  you  command— 
You  were  my  first  and  only  joy. 
And  you  shall  all  my  thoughts  employ, 
Whilst  still  in  life  on  this  fair  earth  I  stand. 

**  They  know  not,  who  believe  me  here, 
How  my  freed  spirit  wings  its  way 
At  once  to  her  it  holds  most  dear 
When  Tm  in  person  far  away. 
My  never  ceasing  thought  on  her 
Is  her  most  welcome  messenger, 
Because   it   does   her  looks,   words,  mien 
portray.** 


The  last  song  which  can  with  cer- 
tainty be  conndered  to  have  been 
written  at  this  period  of  his  career 
is  of  a  very  enthusiastic  character 
indeed.  He  says  he  would  look 
upon  it  as  a  trifle  to  encounter  the 
storms  of  winter  without  any  cloth- 
ing, because  the  ardour  of  his  love 
would  protect  him  from  the  north 
wind.  Not  even  for  the  possession 
of  the  rich  Friesland  would  be  change 
the  delight  he  has  experienced  since 
he  began  to  love;  his  lady  keeps 
him  in  suspense,  like  the  ship  roll- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
waves,  and  all  night  he  tosses  about 
in  his  bed,  and  suffers  more  than 
Tristran  ever  suffered  for  the  sake 
of  the  fair  Ysolt  He  exclaims^ 
"  Would  to  Gk)d  that  I  were  a  swal- 
low, that  I  might  fly  through  the  air, 
that  In  the  still  midnigbt  I  might  come 
to  her  chamber."  His  spirit  flies  over, 
but  his  body,  alas  I  is  at  a  distance 
from  her  in  France.  From* the  court 
of  Normandy,  Bertrand  went  to  that 
of  the  good  Count  Raimond  of 
Toulouse,  and  remained  there  till 
the  death  of  this  prince,  which  took 
place  in  1194.  It  was  impossible 
for  one  with  a  mind  so  ardent,  and  a 
heart  so  susceptible  as  those  of  Ber- 
nard of  Ventiulour,  to  remain  long 
without  an  object  whose  charms  he 
might  adore,  and  whose  praise  be 
might  celebrate;  and  accordingly 
there  are  several  poems  which  may 
be  referred  to  this  third  period  of 
his  life^  which,  if  not  as  remarkable 
as  the  first  for  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  feelings  which  animated  them, 
or  for  the  vivacity  with  which  they 
express  them,  are  yet  most  interest- 


^reat 
£om 


Another  poem,    which   breathes  fng^  gg  ^hgy  present  to  us  the  idea 

eat  tenderness,  and  is  full  of  soft  ^f  ^   mind   naturally  joyous   and 

mplaints,  and  rich  in  all  the  lux-  f^n  of  innocent  delight,  in  all  the 

ury  of  wo  on  which  poets  so  often  various  beauties  of  nature,  which 

delight  to  dwell,  when  speaking  of  h^s  been  by  degrees  warped  and 

their  own  sufferings  in  love,  seems  soured  by  its  contact  with  the  world 

to  bear  reference  to  this  period  of  •  g^d  its  own  imprudences,   till  the 

his  life ;  and  though  it  adds  no  new  bitterness  of  a  worldly  philosophy 

features  to  his  life,  nor  throws  much  seems  to  usurp  the  place  of  the 

light  on  his  condition  at  the  time,  buoyancy  and  lightheartedness  which 

being  entirely  taken  up  in  painting  distinguished  all  the  efforts  of  the 

the  emotions  of  his  own  heart,  is  yet  youthful  poet    The  following  poem 

deserving  of  notice  from  the  beauty  ^aay  serve  as  an  exemplification  of 


of  its  beginning,  which  may  be  thus 
translated, 

-*<  Where  from  thy  land  the  summer  breeio 
is  blowing, 

1  feel  by  some  device 
^s  if  there  ceaselessly  round  me  wore  flowing 
Odours  from  ParadiM." 


our  meaning. 

**  I  would  that  those  who  bade  me  sing 
Could  learn  this  truth,  that  I  have  now 
Nor  buoyant  heart  nor  sunny  brow. 
Sing  ye  whom  song  can  fill  with  pleasure, 
I  atrive  in  viiato  frtme  a  measurej 
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Since  I  loftt  all  chance  of  gladness 
By  a  fate  of  utter  tadnesa. 

'*  Why  cauaet  love  such  suffering? 
I  sleep  not  neithi^r  night  nor  day, 
\^hen  on  my  couchzny  limbs  I  lay, 
The  nightingale's  song  ceases  never, 
And  I  who  used  to  sing  for  ever. 
Die  with  grief  I  cannot  smother, 
Joy  to  see  in  any  other. 

<'  Of  love,  good  friends^  this  is  my  rede, 

IIowe*er  secure  you  seem  to  be, 

All  joy  may  in  a  moment  flee. 

Mine  seemed  all  joy  and  truth,  by  heaven  ! 

Yet  lasted  not  a  whole  day  even, 

Tia,  whore  nought  is  sure,  sheer  folly 

In  false  love  to  trust  so  wholly. 

**  Love  now  of  me  takes  little  heed, 
Instead  of  smiles  frowns  on  me  lower  ; 
Ah !  were  he  only  in  my  power, 
The  caitiff*s  wiles  should  soon  be  ended. 
Love  from  vengeance  is  defended, 
Since  no  sword  can  reach  him  ever. 
None  a  lance  even  'gainst  him  shiver. 

*  *  Love,  do  thou  ne'er  in  my  despite 
The  joys  I  sought  on  others  pour ; 
My  suit  shall  never  vex  thee  more ; 
For  I  gain  nought  but  endless  sorrow : 
Fool,  fool  is  he  who  trusts  thy  morrow ! 
Thy  mom  for  me  broke  so  brightly,  ' 
That  the  path  I  followed  lightly. 


« 


Yet  charmed  by  visions  of  delight. 
Full  of  high  hopes  1  linger  here— 
Rightly  my  Conort  I  hold  dear, 
Who  urges  me  to  song  and  laughter  : 
I  tell  you,  if  she  could,  hereafter 
I  should  live  in  deathlesa  atory. 
Clothed  in  all  a  monarch's  glory. 

•*  Lemosin,  to  every  saint 
I  commend  her  who  mock*d  my  wo ; 
At  last  now  she  perchance  will  know 
That  I  spake  nought  but  trnth,  when 

swearing, 
In  a  far  land,  to  die  despairing ; 
Since  devotion  nought  availed  me. 
And  faith,  pity,  truth,  all  failM  me. 

«  Let  her  not  me  as  recreant  paint, 
Because  my  present  hopes  I  cherish ; 
She  scorn'd  my  vows,  and  let  me  perish.*' 

Several  of  the  poems  belonging  to 
this  period  are  addressed  to  a  lady 
of  bis  love,  under  the  allegorical 
name  of  Conort,  who  is  also  men- 
tioned, probably  ironically,  in  the 
last  stanza  but  one  of  the  poem  just 
quoted.  The  Envoi  of  some  is  sent 
(p  Romieu  de  Vleniiey  a  friend  of 


Bernard,  and,  as  may  be  seen  above, 
one  is  sent  to  Lemosin,  also  a  friend 
of  the  poet,  and  who  appears  as 
interlocutor  with  him   in  a  tenzo 
which  we  shall  by  and  by  have  occa- 
sion to  notice.     Bernard  seems  at 
this  period  of  his  life  to  have  been 
engaged  in  many  love  affairs,  none 
of    which,   however,    could    have 
equalled  in  intensity  the  passions  of 
his    youthful  heart ;   but   still,   at 
times,  they  called  up  a  flame  bright 
as  that  of  former  years,  only,  how- 
ever, to  sink  at  last  into  a  deeper 
gloom.  The  following  is  in  the  man- 
ner, and  written  with  all  the  vivacity 
of  his  earliest  efforts.    It  is  called 
forth  by  the  joy  that  he  feels  at  the 
prosperous  beginning  of  a  fresh  love, 
and  is  full  of  indignation  against  the 
prying  curiosity  of  those  tuebearers 
who  so  often  disturbed  the  mutual 
intelligence  of  two  happy  lovers.    It 
begins,  however,  with  a  melancholy 
dissatisfaction  at  his   own    efforts, 
which  was  not  the  characteristic  of 
hit  early  years. 

**  Ne'er  can  this  strain  an  honour  prove, 

Or  worthy  of  my  heart's  deep  bliss  ; 
£*en  were  it  good,  it  should  have  shown 

My  joy  more  brightly  far  than  this  ; 
For  since  'tis  love,  all  else  excelling, 
That  now  within  my  heart  is  swelling, 
So  should  the  song  which  sings  it  be  roost 

rare,  ^ 

And  far  excel  all  strains  that  ever  were. 

"  How  blissfully  would  grow  the  love 
Of  two  young  hearts,  if  it  could  be, 
That  of  those  prying  eyes  not  one 

Their  mutual  passion  e'er  could  see. 
For  courtesy  is  often  lying, 
And  then  false  folk,  to  aid  their  prying. 
Of  friendship  oft  put  on  the  mask  aright, 
And   our   worst   friend  is    oft    the   most 
poUte." 


In  this  same  song,  which  is  address- 
ed to  Romieu  de  yienne,  and  which 
alludes  very  often  to  Conort,  the  al- 
legorical name  he  at  that  time  used 
to  designate  his  lady-love,  he  says 
in  the  last  stanza  but  one,  that  sorrow 
and  pvAn  ever  follow  on  the  traces  of 
joy ;  and  that,  in  the  same  manner, 
joy  follows  close  on  unhappiness; 
and  that  he  believes  if  sorrow  did 
not  exist,  no  one  would  know  what 
joy  was.  He  says,  that  from  a  false 
love  of  human  praise,  he  has  lost 
such  exceeding  joy  of  love,  that  if 
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the  whole  world  were  put  on  one 
»ide»  and  that  Joy  on  the  other,  he 
would  choose  the  joy,  though  he 
knew  well  how  he  had  heen  deceived 
by  it.  Perhaps  a  key  might  be  dis- 
covered for  much  of  the  unhappi- 
ness  which  is  so  apparent  by  many 
of  the  poems  of  this  period,  if  we 
reflect  that  the  poet  was  now  older, 
that  the  first  illusions  of  youth  had 
been  dissipated,  and  with  the  buoy- 
ancy of  his  own  heart  perhaps  there 
departed  many  of  the  charms  which 
he  used  to  discover  in  the  face  of 
nature  and  in  the  various  ladles  to 
whom  he  paid  homage.  To  this  de- 
pression  of  spirits  would  no  doubt 
contribute  the  reflexion,  that  how- 
ever much  he  mighthave  been  greet- 
ed by  the  applause  of  his  contempo* 
raries,  however  well  disposed  they 
were  to  flatter  and  recompense  the 
successful  siuger,  yet  that  he  felt  at 
his  own  heart  a  want,  a  yearning 
after  higher  things,  to  achieve  which 
he  knew  himself  to  be  fully  capable, 
but  which  the  humbleness  of  his 
birth  and  the  manners  of  the  age 
seemed  to  place  altogether  out  of  his 
reach.  It  was  very  probably  this 
feeling  of  secret  melancholy  which 
gave  an  appearance  of  restlessness 
and  of  fickleness  to  his  disposition, 
which  made  him  endeavour  to  fill  up 
the  void  in  his  heart  by  means  whose 
inefficacy  must  have  been  apparent 
to  him  if  he  could  have  judged  them 
calmly  for  a  moment,  but  which, 
when  they  failed,  nevertheless  filled 
his  sanguine  heart  with  disappoint- 
ment and  bitterness.  In  the  fullow- 
iug  soDg  the  begiiiuiug  is  Joyous,  aud 
he  makes  an  effort  to  wear  the  mabk 
fitly,  but  the  chaplet  of  roses  rests  on 
a  skull — there  is  a  bkeleton  at  the 
banquet — and  forebodings  and  sad- 
ness break  out  in  spite  of  him,  but 
still  he  does  find  a  balm  to  his  wound- 
ed heart  in  the  soft  breath  of  spring 
and  all  the  accompanying  beauties. 

"  Ah  !  then  to  sing  U  my  dclighti 
When  the  fresh  flowers  and  leaves  ap« 
pear, 
And  nightingales,  both  motn  and  night, 
In  every  thicket  I  oan  hear ; 

'Til  then  that  I 
Feel  swelling  in  my  breast 

JoyH  true  and  high, 
On  which  ray  heart  can  rciit ; 
For  I  Icnow  well  that  I  through  love  ihall 
die. 


"  What  glory  cinit  thou  gain  at  all? 

What  good,  love,  oan  accrue  to  thee, 
Thus  to  despatch  a  willing  thrall, 
One  who  can  neither  fight  nor  flee  ? 

Thou  thouldst  be  fain 
To  soothe  my  throbbing  brow; 

I've  loved  in  vain 
Through  years  of  torture  now, 
One  from  whose  heart  no  pity  I  can  gain. 

**  My  bane  has  been  my  faithfulness, 
Which  to  my  lady  should  be  dear ; 
If  I  am  faulty,  or  transgress 

Through  too  great  love,  or  anxious  fear. 

What  shall  I  do? 
Alas,  O  wretched  me ! 
She's  kind  and  true 
To  all  whoe'er  they  be. 
Me  she  delights  to  torture  and  undo. 

''  Ah !  death  alone  would  be  my  cuiv, 

For  thus  she  would  liave  had  her  will ; 
But  she,  the  courteous  and  the  pure, 
Of  all  on  earth  the  loveliest  still, 

Will  surely  grieve. 
And  repent  too,  for  she, 

I  still  believe, 
Does  love  me  secretly, 
And  but  acts  thus  talebearers  to  deceive. 

*'  Sure  neither  vows  nor  prayers  avail, 

Aud  all  my  service  is  forgot, 
Oh,  may  the  love  of  Heaven  prevail, 
To  make  you,  lady,  cheer  my  loL 

'Tis  great  delight 
Some  little  joy  to  feel, 
When  day  and  night 
Our  hearts  with  sorrow  reel  ; 
If  die  I  must  'twquld   soothe   my   spirit's 
flight. 

"  The  world  contains  one  thing  alone 

Which  would  my  heart  with  rapture  fill, 
But  that  can  never  be  mine  own, 
And  for  aught  else  I  have  no  will. 

Yet  every  day 
Through  her,  good  I  acquire-^ 

A  heart  more  gay, 
Neat  person,  eyo  of  fire, 
I  could  lovenqughtif  the  were  ta*es  away*** 

There  are  several  very  tender 
soiigs  addressed  to  Tristran,  under 
which  name,  masculine  though  it  be, 
we  are  to  understand  another  female 
ruler  of  this  often  conquered  heart. 
In  one  song  of  this  series,  Bernard 
complains  of  overbearing  and  falae 
lovers  who  contest  the  prize  with 
the  humble  and  true,  amongst  whom 
he  reckons  himself.  He  says  of 
himself,  that  as  the  wind  sways  the 
bough  here  or  there,  so  is  he  ucUa* 
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ed  to  bend  to  every  wish  of  her  who 
notwithstanding  is  hit  enemy.  He 
then>  in  some  graceful  stanzas,  de- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  she 
finds  fault  with  him  continually,  and 
makes  him  bear  the  blame  of  the 
wrong  that  she  herself  has  commit- 
ted. No  one,  he  says,  who  gazed  at 
her  beauty,  would  ever  credit  that 
she  could  be  capable  of  such  injus. 
tice,  but  the  water  that  flows  out 
noiselessly  is  often  worse  than  that 
which  rushes  forth  with  a  great 
noise.  He,  however,  separates  him- 
self from  this  lady  also,  and  deceiv- 
ed, misrepresented,  and  with  a 
wounded  heart,  he  bids  adieu  to  the 
loFO  of  ladies  for  ever. 

"  When  At  the  dawn  the  Urk  1  tee 
Now  soar  io  joyance  toward*  the  tun- 
Now  sink  uncoDicious— >eGstaB/ 
So  thrilliDg  through  ber  heart  has  goiM— 
Alat  I  it  givea  me  deadlier  pain 
To  witness  tuch  intenae  delight, 
I  marvel  how  my  heart  and  brain 
Have  not  from  anguish  failed  me  quite. 

"  I  thought  I  knew  so  much  of  love- 
Alas  t  how  little  did  I  know  1 
Since  though  no  vows  my  lady  move, 
I  still  love  on  and  still  reap  wo. 
She  my  whole  being  from  me  reft. 
And  her  own  self  and  all  beside. 
And  when  fche  took  herself  she  left 
Nought  but  a  heart  too  hardly  tried. 

'*  My  heart  against  control  rebelled. 
From  that  most  fatal  time  when  she 
Before  mine  eyes  a  mirror  held 
On  which  I  gazed  right  lovingly. 
Mirror,  since  I  thy  wonders  eyed. 
Mine  hours  by  sighs  and  tears  I  count, 
I  perished  as  Narcissus  died 
From  gazing  on  the  glassy  fount 

"  The  fickle  sex  is  my  despair, 
My  trust  in  lady's  4ove  is  o'er, 
No  praise  from  henceforth  1*11  giye  there. 
But  my  heart's  anger  on  them  pour* 
To  my  share  joy  will  never  fall 
Though  I  for  them  so  much  forego. 
Yes  1  from  my  heart  I  doubt  them  ally 
And  that  all  are  alike  I  knowt 

"  Since  with  my  lady  nought  avail, 
Fond  prayers,  good  right,  nor  pity  ever. 
Since  she  thus  scorns  the  melting  tale 
Of  my  true  love,  I'll  tell  it  never. 


I  cast  love  from  me  on  the  apot-* 
She  wUhed  ny  death«^I  answer  her 
By  death^-sinoe  she  retains  me  not, 
Banished  I  fly  I  know  not  where. 

**  From  thi«,  my  Udy*love,  God  wot  i 

A  very  woman  does  appear, 

For  what  one  wishes,  she  wills  not, 

And  what  one  blames,  she  holds  most  dear. 

All !  woe  is  me  !  I've  acted  now 

*  As  did  the  fool  upon  the  bridge — 

With  fruitless  waste  of  strength,  I  trow, 

I  stfoYO  to  dimb  the  mountain  ridge. 

**  Ah !  pity  i»  for  ever  lost, 
And  I  believed  it  not  before, 
For  she  who  should  have  had  the  most. 
Has  cast  it  off  for  ever  more. 
Cert^a  all  that  tee  it  must  reprove 
Her  who  allowa  a  wretch  to  die, 
Whoia  only  hope  was  in  her  love. 
Whose  only  heaven  beamed  in  her  eye. 

*'  You  will  see  me,  Tristran,  no  more, 
Wretched  I  fly,  I  know  not  where, 
I  firmly  vow  to  sing  no  more, 
And  joy,  and  love,  alas !  forswear." 

• 

The  death  of  Raimond  of  Toulouse 
probably  determined  Bernard,  thus 
wearied  of  the  stale  and  unprofitable 
world,  to  retire  from  it  and  seek  a  re- 
fuge for  his  wounded  heart  and  now 
aged  limbs  in  a  cloister,  that  he  might 
endeavour  to  expiate  for  the  sins  and 
oiFences  of  his  younger  days  by 
passing  the  close  of  his  life  in  the 
tranquillizing  occupations  of  religion. 
Accordingly,  about  the  year  1194, 
he  entered  into  the  monastery  of 
Dalon  in  Limousin,  his  native  coun- 
try, and  there  he  also  died.  The 
exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  known, 
but  it  may  suffice  for  us  that  he  died 
to  the  world,  and  forswore  in  very 
truth  the  song,  and  the  love,  and  the 
joy,  for  which  his  youthful  heart  had 
beat  so  wildly,and  whose  insufficien- 
cy for  happiness  be  was  thus  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge.  His  repu- 
tation did  not  die  with  him,  but 
among  the  troubadours  who  follow* 
ed  him,  as  well  as  among  his  con« 
temporaries,  he  was  much  and  de- 
servedly prized,  and  many  passages 
from  his  poems  are  quoted,  and  that 
often,  and  always  with  applause. 
Even  the  best  of  his  brethren  have 
thought  no  shame  to  imitate  him. 


«  Bertrand  de  Paris  de  Rouergo«i  in  enumsratlnf  po|ralsr  tales  and  noveli,  ipeski 
also  "  of  ths  advies  which  htmbartgave  en  (hs  bridgs,"  whloh  ii  probably  what  ths 
poet  r«f0rs  to  In  tbla  song. 
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That  he  had  a  correct  and  elevated 
Dotion  of  the  art  which  he  himself 
professed  may  be  readily  seen  in  the 
followine  poem,  aa  the  sentiment 
with  which  it  begins  seems  founded 
on  exactly  the  same  principles  as 
the  often  quoted  rule  given  by 
Horace. 

"  That  lODg  fan  be  of  little  worth 

Which  springs  not  from  the  inmost  heart, 

And  song  can  in  no  heart  have  birth 
Where  true  love  fills  not  every  part— * 

This  of  my  song  is  the  sole  art. 

That  mouth,  and  reason,  soul,  and  eyes. 

Are  organs  of  Love's  mysteries. 

**  Ah!  never  may  I  see  the  day 

That  love  to  warm  my  heart  shall  cease, 

Though  hope  ev*n  should  have  fled  away, 
And  sorrow  should  each  day  increase, 

True  love  will  keep  my  heart  at  peace. 
And  therefore  feel  I  joy,  that  I 

On  my  own  heart  unchanged  rely. 

"  The  love  of  faithful  hearts  is  seen 
By  the  fond  will,  the  mutual  choice. 
And  nought  promotes  true  love,  I  ween, 


More  than  desiring  to  rejoice— 
Foolish  is  he  whose  wavering  voice 
Blames  at  one  time  love's  fickle  will. 
Now  praues  what  becomes  it  ill. 

"  Ah !  it  would  raise  my  heart  above 
All  passions,  fears  that  round  it  play, 
Could  I  but  please  you,  my  own  love. 
Merry  as  Christmas  seems  each  day 
When  you  look  on  me  kindly  gay ; 
But  yet  so  seldom  happens  this 
For  years  must  serve  me  one  day*s  bliss.** 

As  the  picture  of  conflicting  emo« 
tions,  simply  and  truly  expressed,  the 
following  poem  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting. It  probably  belongs  to 
the  earlier  period  of  his  life,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  can  en- 
able us  exactly  to  discover  its  date 
— it  seems,  however,  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  a  mind  as  yet  inexperienced 
in  the  ways  of  the  world  and  doubt- 
ful  of  his  own  judgment,  so  as  to  be 
anxious  to  learn  and  guide  himself 
by  the  opinions  of  others,  h  is  as 
follows: — 


"  On  every  tree  the  tender  leaves  have  birth. 
The  sun  unclouded  sheds  his  brightest  rays. 
The  joyous  birds,  inspired  by  love,  burst  forth 
Amid  their  sports  with  all  their  merriest  lays. 
All  wonhip  Love,  that  now  rules  all  on  earth. 
Save  only  yoU|  who  will  no  vows  believe, 
Whence,  lovely  lady,  I  ne*er  cease  to  grieve. 
But  weep  half  dead  when  all  around  is  mirth. 

"  How  treacherons  lovers  work  me  grievous  ill 
Who  for  some  trifling  favours  are  too  gay  ! 
And  then,  because  they  have  not  all  their  will, 
That  all  love  must  be  false  they  dare  to.  say  ; 
Yet  still  they  pry  and  others*  gladness  chill. 
Because  they  grieve  they  would  that  all  should  mourn. 
Yet  never  from  thee  wiU  my  fond  heart  turn, 
Where'er  I  go  I  find  thee  fairest  still. 

"  Among  her  peers  my  lady  oft  I  b)ame. 

And  to  disparage  her  in  talking  seem. 

That  I  may  know  if  she  deserves  herfiune. 

And  try  what  others  of  her  virtues  deem, 

If  they  as  I  hold  her  a  peerless  dame. 

I  hear  and  question  too  much  for  my  cheer, 

Since  nought  but  good  on  every  side  I  hear. 

Whence  I  more  grieve  since  it  but  feeds  my  flame. 

"  Never  did  man  such  grievous  chances  dree 
As  I  for  her,  but  I  bear  all  with  ease 
When  I  gaie  on  her  and  her  beauties  see. 
And  hear  that  voice  which  first  my  heart  did  please. 
And  mark  her  downy  cheek,  her  beaming  eye.. 
In  her  all  beauty  found  a  resting-place. 
The  more  I  gate  the  more  I  see  of  grace- 
As  I  ne'er  loved  anght  else^  Qod  livoiir  me^*' 
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The  love-Bong,  of  whidi  we  next 
present  a  translation,  cannot,  any 
more  than  the  foregoing  one,  be  with 
certainty  attributed  to  any  particular 
period,  though,  both  from  the  style 
and  the  sentiments,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  place  It  also  early  in 
Bernard's  poetical  career — it  seems 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  the  freshness 
of  youth  about  it,  and  to  be  full  of 
the  humility  and  modesty  which  a 
continued  intercourse  with  the 
world  rubs  off  like  down  from  the 
peach. 

"  It  is  no  manrel  if  I  sing 

Than  other  singers  better  far, 

For  love  has  been  my  guiding  star. 

My  song*s  sweet  goal,  and  rule  and  spring. 

Body  and  soul,  strength,  reason,  thought. 

Upon  this  cast  I  gladly  set, 

And  tangled  round  my  heart  love's  net, 

Till  save  his  will  I  follow  nought. 

"  Ah  1  dead  are  they  whose  hearts  ne*er  feel 
The  rsptures  love  alone  can  give, 
'Twere  happier  far  to  cease  to  live 
Than  without  love  through  life  to  steal. 
May  God  ne*er  punish  me  so  sore 
As  to  prolong  my  life  one  day 
After  its  joys  have  fled  away, 
And  I  can  sing  anil  love  no  more* 

'*  I  love  the  fairest  and  the  best 
Of  all  who  on  this  bright  earth  move. 
I  sigh  and  weep  because  I  love 
Too  well — ^hence  wo  is  still  my  guest. 
Can  he  resist  whom  love  hath  caught  ? 
The  dungeon  dark  where  I  am  thrown 
Pity'can  ope,  and  she  alone, 
Bat  there  of  pity  I  find  nought* 

"  When  I  see  her  my  love  appears 
In  changing  cheek  and  burning  brow, 
As  shakes  the  last  leaf  on  the  bough 
I  tremble  with  a  thousand  fesrs. 
I  have  less  wisdom  than  a  child, 
So  wholly  does  love  rule  my  mind- 
Well  might  a  lady  solace  find 
For  one  thus  by  his  heart  beguiled. 

"  Let  me  your  faithful  servant  he- 
Lady,  whate'er  be  my  reward, 
111  serve  you  as  my  gracious  lord 
With  vassal's  stern  fidelity. 
To  do  your  bidding  see  me  here- 
Frank,  lowly-minded,  courteous,  gay-— 
You  are  no  bear  or  wolf  to  slay 
One  who  trusts  in  you  without  fear. 

"  Love  with  such  sweetness  does  contrive 
"My  heart  to  wound,  that  each  day  I 
A  hundred  times  from  sorrow  die, 
And  from  pure  joy  as  oft  revive, 
YOL.  XXXIX.  NO.  CCXLTI. 


Such  gentle  mien  my  sorrows  wear 
The  joys  of  others  seem  less  sweet. 
Since  thus  my  heart  e*en  wo  can  greet, 
What  bliss !  when  joy  shall  flourish  there. 

'*  Oh  !  if  it  could  at  once  be  known 
Of  lovers  which  are  false,  which  true ! 
Oh,  God !  I  would  that  a  horn  grew 
From  the  deceiver's  head  alone. 
I  would  give  all  treasures— were  they  mine- 
That  glitter  in  this  world  below, 
Only  to  moke  my  lady  know 
How  ceaselessly  for  her  I  pine.*' 

The  two  following  stanzas  may 
serve  as  a  contrast  to  the  foregoing 
— they  were  composed  when  Ber- 
nard was  already  beginning  to  be 
disgusted  with  the  pleasures  which 
had  once  acted  so  powerfully  on  his 
imagination  and  heart.  His  replies 
to  the  exhortations  of  his  friends  are 
full  of  the  weariness  of'  a  satiated 
heart  to  whom  all  the  uses  of  the 
world,  especially  those  which  had 
once  such  sway  over  him,  appeac 
flat,  stsde,  and  unprofitable,  reire 
of  Auvergne,  who  contends  with 
Bernard  in  the  first  tenzo,  is  a  very 
well-known  and  celebrated  trouba^ 
dour,  who  flourished  between  1155 
and  1215. 

"  Bernard  of  Yentadour,  my  friend. 
From  singing  how  can  you  refrain, 
When  night  and  day  thus  without  end 
The  nightingale  pours  forth  her  strain  ? 
Hark  !  how  his  voice  with  gladness  quivers, 
He  sings  all  night  upon  that  bough. 
Ah  !  he  knows  more  of  love  than  thou. 

"  Peire,  I  love  sleeping  in  the  shade 
More  than  the  nightingale  good  lack. 
Nought  you  could  say  would  e'er  persuade 
Me  to  my  folly  to  come  back. 
Thank  God  I  burst  my  chain  to  shivers, 
But  you  and  all  who  love,  I  think. 
Are  tottering  on  ruin's  brink. 

*'  He  who  knows  not  with  love  to  bear, 
Bernard,  no  good  will  e'er  bring  forth, 
Nor  shall  we  find  one  sorrow  there 
Which  is  not  more  than  blessings  worth, 
If  it  first  harms,  it  ends  in  gladness  ; 
No  greet  good  can  be  without  grief, 
But  after  tears  joy  brings  relief. 

**  Ah !  Peire,  if  for  a  year  or  two 
The  world  were  fashioned  to  my  mind. 
Not  one  of  us  should  ever  sue 
To  any  one  of  womankind— 
They  for  a  time  should  pine  in  sadness. 
And  to  us  men  such  honour  pay, 
That  they,  not  we,  for  love  should  pray. 
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**  Bernard,  it  would  most  Aiul  appear 
If  ladies  eued,  *tis  far  more  fit 
That  men  should  pnj  to  them  and  fear ;— - 
That  man  shows  greater  lack  of  wit 
Than  he  who  sows  the  barren  sand* 
Who  dares  them  or  their  Tirtues  blame» 
Or  speak  aught  'gainst  their  spotless  fame. 

"  Peire,  my  heart  bleeds  uneeannglj 
When  on  the  false  one  my  thoughts  dwell. 
Who  tortured  me,  I  know  not  why. 
Save  that  I  loved  her  far  too  well- 
Long  did  my  heart  unchanging  stand, 
But  ah !  the  more  I  bore,  the  worse 
I  found  her  still,  and  more  perverse* 

"  Bernard,  by  grief  you  must  be  crazed 
If  from  your  heart  you  banish  love, 
By  which  man  is  to  honour  raised. 
Peire,  he  who  loves  has  no  sound  brain. 
Since  the  deceivers  still  above 
All  others  fame  and  honour  gain.*' 

Llmosin,  who  addresses  the  poet 
!n  the  next  tenzo,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Bernard,  and  is  the  person 
to  whom  he  sent  one  of  his  songs,  as 
was  before  noticed.  Nothing  is 
knoi^n  of  himself  personally,  but  his 
name  has  been  rescued  from  obli- 
vion by  beio^  coupled  with  that  of 
Bernard  of  Ventadour. 

"  Bernard  of  Ventadour,  in  song, 
I,  as  a  friend,  attack  you  now— 

Since  lost  in  thought  I've  seen  you  long, 
I  wish  at  last  to  ask  you  how 

You  stand  with  love  ?  A  slave  or  free  ? 

No  favoured  swain  you  seem  to  be. 

"  I  have  not,  Lemosin,  the  heart 
To  all  your  questions  to  attend—- 

Through  grief  my  life  will  soon  depart-^ 
May  God  preserve  you,  gentle  friend, 

I  perish  by  a  false  one*8  guile, 

Nor  love  nor  pity  aid  the  while. 

"  If  she  once  wore  a  loving  mien 
All  may  be  happy,  Bernard,  still ; 

No  one  should  quarrel  love,  I  ween, 
Since  each  at  last  may  have  his  will. 

Such  angry  lovers  grieve  far  more. 

And  for  one  pang  feel  three  or  four. 

"  It.  Lemosin,  was  black  deceit 

That  she  turned  on  me  with  euch  scorn, 

£v*n  when  she  could  my  wishes  meet, 
And  comfort  me  so  long  forlorn ; 

I  now  as  little  comfort  know, 

As  if  none  e'er  bad  been  below. 


**  Those,  Bernard,  ever  damage  feel 
Who  cannot  calmly  bear  such  woy 

For  love  rules  with  a  rod  of  steel ; 
If  you  resent  such  trifles,  know 

Whate'erbe  promised  all  is  o*er, 

Thoughhundred  faiths  werepledged  or  more. 

Such  was  Bernard  of  Ventadour, 
and  such  is  a  selection  from  the  songs 
which  still  remain.  Above  fifty  are  In 
existence,  but  many  of  these  are 
stUl  in  manuscript.  Raynouard  has 
published  about  twenty-three  or  four 
of  them,  and  of  those  we  have  se- 
lected what  appeared  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose  we  had  in  view.  In 
conclusion,  we  may  remark,  tbat 
simplicity  of  thought  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  in  the  cha- 
racter of  this  poetry;  nor  had  the 
troubadours,  any  more  than  their 
contemporaries,  any  notion  of  the 
complication  of  ideas,  or  of  the  mul- 
tifarious adjuncts,  all  tending  to  pro- 
duce a  unity,  which  developed  Itself 
at  a  later  period.  A  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  this  may  be  drawn  from 
their  description  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  with  which  bo  many  of  their 
poems  begin.  The  greeneage  of  the 
trees  and  meadows,  the  fragrance  of 
the  flowers,  the  splendour  of  the 
sun,  the  song  of  the  birds,  furnish 
them  with  a  number  of  beautiful, 
but  isolated,  images,  all  heaped  toge- 
gether,  which  are  mentioned  merely, 
without  any  attempt  at  forming  them 
into  a  picture  by  a  harmonious 
blending  of  them  all  together.  Ber- 
nard of  ventadour  is  remarkable  in 
this  respect,  and  it  is  probably  from 
the  circumstance  which  we  have 
just  mentioned,  that  we  are  to  ex« 
plain  to  ourselves  the  reason  of  the 
very  great  uniformity  of  all  such 
descriptions  in  the  whole  circle  of 
the  literature.  Bernard  of  Venta- 
dour may  be  looked  upon  at  the  type 
of  the  troubadours,  considered  as 
a  minne  singer  of  songs  of  love  ;  it 
would  be  interesting  to  compare  him 
and  his  works  with  the  impetuous, 
warlike,  and  powerful  Bertrtod  de 
Bom,  who,  to  the  softer  feelings  of 
the  troubadour,  unites  the  love  of 
war,  the  impetuous  courage,  and  the 
political  dexterity  which  render  him 
a  true  Image  of  the  warrior  poets 
which  form  so  prominent  a  feature 
in  this  literature. 
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Nicholas  Klaubr  was  a  rich 
bureher  of  logoldstadt,  fond  of 
good  eatifig  ana  drioking,  and  with 
but  one  draw-back  on  bis  felicity^ 
namely,  a  lean  scolding  wife,  who 
was,  no  doubt,  consigned  to  him  by 
Providence,  to  teach  him  that  un- 
alloyed happiness  is  not  the  lot  of 
mortality.  Like  the  Lord  Hamlet^ 
Nicholas  was  "  somewhat  fat  and 
pursy,"  with  a  round,  rosy,  good- 
humoured  expression  of  counte- 
nance, and  a  bald,  polished  skull, 
which,  in  the  summer  season,  af- 
forded a  halting  place  to  many  a 
vagrant,  unceremonious  blue-bottle. 

Of  course,  being  rich,  our  worthy 
burgher  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
own  importance,  and  equally  as  a 
matter  of  course,  possessed,  in  the 
estimation  of  his  friends,  the  best 
of  hearts;  for,  whatever  romantic 
enthusiasts  may  allege  to  the  con- 
trary, there  is  nothing  like  a  well- 
endowed  pocket  to  elicit  a  man's 
amiabilities.      It  brings  them  out 
like  a  fine  varnish.  Your  rich  folks 
are  always  so  respectable — soihtelli- 
gent— so  every  thing  that  is  com- 
panionable, both  at  home  and  a- 
broad;  it  is  your  poor  devil  only 
that  entertains  such  odd  notions  of 
things-— is  so  unsocial — to  vulgar — 
8o  notorious  for  his  mildewed  mo- 
rality, and  incalculable  resources  of 
non-payment  You  seldom  or  never 
find  a  rich  man  in  the  black-hole, 
or  airing  his  elbows  in  the  court- 
yard of  a  jail ;  no,  he  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  selectest  haunts  where 
vice  never  dares  to  show  her  face — 
at  court — af  clubs — in    my  lady's 
drawingroom,  or  at  my  lord's  levee 
—an  incontrovertible  fact,  which, 
while  it  settles  the  question  of  the 
superior  morality  of  the  wealthy, 
accounts  for  and  justifies  their  re- 
serve towards  their  poorer  breth- 
ren.    But,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
moral  inferiority,  what  pleasure,  I 
should  like  to  know,  can  a  rich  man 
possibly  derive  from  the  company 
of  a  poor  one  ?     To  laugh  at  his 
jokes  is  out  of  the  questfon,  for  who 
can  relish  humour  that  is  not  in- 
dorsed by  respectability?     If  he 
tells  you  a  fact,  ten  to  one  it  is  a 
fictios;  for  poverty  is  the  mother  of 


invention ;  he  cannot  rivet  yoiir  At- 
tention byany  piquantsmall  scandals 
about  your  mutual  friends,  which  Is 
the  very  salt  of  conversation,  no- 
thing being  more  remarkable  than 
the  placidity  with  which  we  listen  to 
the  abuse  of  our  acquaintaiices,  and 
the  dulcet  strain  in  which  we  put 
forth  our  remonstrances  of  '*  come 
now,  this  is  too  bad ;  I  really  cannot 
sit  still  and  hear  all  this,"  evidently 
intending  thereby  to  encourage  thb 
speaker  to  go  on.  The  podF  man 
cannot  serve  up  any  sauce  piquante 
of  this  sort;  and  as  for  his  daring 
to  round  off  a  point  by  poking  you 
in  the  ribs,  or  winking  knowingly 
at  you  with  an  arch,  half-shut  eye 
— thosb  familiar  expedients  which 
lend  such  irresistible  effect  to  purse- 
proud  drollery — why,  he  would  no 
more  think  of  taking  such  a  liberty 
than  of  taking  the  air  on  a  vritch's 
broom-stick!  Of  necessity,  then, 
the  poor  man  must  be  as  dull  a 
dog  as  he  is  a  depraved  one ;  and 
such  being  the  case,  what  wonder 
that  a  respectable  citizen  like  Ni- 
cholas Klauer ""  made  a  point  of 
keeping  the  whole  fraternity  at 
arm's  length,  and  restricting  him- 
self to  the  society  of  his  moral  and 
enlightened  equals,  on  whose  con- 
genial minds  his  elephantine  jokes, 
and  still  more  ponderous  common, 
places,  never  failed  to  make  the  re- 
quisite impression. 

But  to  my  tale.  It  was  one  of 
those  foggy  evenings  towards  the 
close  of  autumn,  when  horses  afe 
apt  to  poke  their  noses  into  shop 
windows,  and  pedestrians  pressed 
for  time  to  find  that  they  have  gone 
just  half  a  town's  length  out  of  their 
road ;  in  a  word,  it  was  an  orthodox 
November  evening  when  Nicholas 
Klauer  sat  in  his  leather- bottomed 
arm-chair,  by  a  cozy  fire-side,  with 
a  black  cat  purring  and  washing  her 
ears  at  his  feet,  and  a  spacious 
glass,  with  nothing  in  it  but  a 
spoon,  on  the  table  beside  him. 
His  wife — considerate  creature!-^ 
having  quitted  him  to  visit  a  gossip 
in  the  neighbourhood,  he  had  been 
indemnifying  himself  for  his  soli- 
tude by  a  hearty  supper,  which  des- 
patched, he  waa  now,  in  the  true 
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spirit  of  luxurious  idlesse.  Indul- 
ging in  a  variety  of  vague  listless  ru« 
minations ;  at  one  moment  shaping 
figures  out  of  the  glowing  embers 
on  the  hearth,  and  at  another  spe- 
culating on  the  probability  of  his 
escaping  the  effects  of  the  last 
mouthful  of  a  delicious  pate,  which, 
like  many  another  epicure,  he  had 
prevailed  on  himself  to  swallow, 
merely  because  it  was  the  last. 

Ah,  that  last  mouthful !  How 
much  mischief  has  accrued  to  so- 
ciety from  indulging  in  itl  Could 
he  but  have  refrained  from  the 
savoury  superfluity,  and  obey<^ 
ed  the  remonstrances  of  nature 
when  she  cried,  **  hold,  enough !  '* 
Sir  Gregory  Caster  might  have  been 
alive  to  this  hour;  but  it  lay  so  pro- 
Tokingly  before  him,  riffht  under 
his  very  nose,  at  the  late  Lord 
Mayor's  inauguration  feast,  that  his 
epicurism  was  not  proof  against  the 
seduction ;  "  it  is  the  last  mouth- 
ful," said  he,  **  and  surely  that  can  do 
me  no  great  harm  I "  so  he  swallow- 
ed it,  and  died  that  same  night  of  a 
surfeit.  What  made  a  howling  ma- 
niac of  Atkinson,  the  rich  stock- 
broker? Precisely  the  same  in- 
firmity of  purpose  exhibited  in  a 
different  form.  He  had  already 
amassed  a  "  plum ; "  and  was  ad- 
vised by  all  who  felt  an  interest  In 
his  welfare,  to  retire  and  hive  his 
gains ;  but  no,  he  must  first  secure 
one  more  slice— just  one  "  last 
mouthful" i— of  the  new  tempting 
foreign  loan.  Well,  he  did  so; 
but  scarcely  was  the  false  hunger 
of  his  avarice  appeased,  when  down 
went  the  stock,  and  away  went  the 
fortune  of  the  distracted  miser. 
Poor  Charles  Mordaunt!  He  too 
must  insist  on  his  **  last  mouthful/' 
for  who  does  not  know  that  ambi- 
tion, like  covetousness  and  glut- 
tony, has  an  ever- craving  *'  wmf  in 
iu  belly  ?  *'  Charies  had  lone  held 
a  distinguished  post  in  the  Cabinet; 
but  what  of  that?  Though  high, 
he  was  not  highest ;  power  had  yet 
one  <*  last  mouthful  '*  wherewith  to 
tempt  his  appetite ;  and  in  intrigu- 
ing for  the  possession  of  this,  he 
sacrificed  character,  and  ultimately 
life  itself. 

I  might  enumerate  a  thousand 
other  instances  of  the  danger  of 
giving  way  to  the  temptation  of  a 
'*  last  mouthful;"  but  I  am  not 


writing  a  homily,  so  must  return  to 
the  hero  of  my  narrative,  whom  I 
left  indolently  ruminating  by  his 
fire- side.    While  thus  occupied,   a 
sudden  knock  at  the  door  roused 
him  from  his  reveries,  and,  gently 
raising  himself,  he  began  to  con- 
sider who  the  varlet  could  be  that 
thus  dared  to  disturb  an  Ingoldstadt 
burgher  in  the  very  midst  of  hia 
nocturnal  devotions.    Some  people 
speculate  on  visitors  by  their  knocsk, 
and  Nicholas  was  one  of  theie.  Hia 
first  impression  was,  that  the  in- 
truder was  no  other  than  his  wife, 
returned  unexpectedly  to  moderate 
any  exuberant  felicity  he  might  be 
indulging  in ;  but  the  sang  froid  of 
his  tat,  who  well  knew  the  dreaded 
rap,  convinced  him  that  this  could 
not  be  the  case,  and  he  was  in  the 
act  of  puzzling  himself  with  a  va- 
riety of  conjectures,  when,  bang  I 
bang  I  aeain  went  the  knocker,  tho 
bell  at  the  same  time  ringing,  aa  if 
it  were  ringing  for  a  wager. 

'<  Who's  there  ?  "  cried  Nicholas, 
shuffling  and  grumbling  along  the 
passage,  in  the  not  disagreeable  con- 
sciousness of  a  good  grievance; 
"Who's  there,  I  say?" 

^  No  matter,  let  me  in." 

^  No  matter !  But  I  tell  you  it 
is  great  matter  that  I  should  know 
who  demands  admittance  into  my 
house  at  this  hour.  For  Augbt  I 
know,  you  may  be  a  thief.  There 
was  my  neighbour  Hans  Krack- 
jaw" 

'<  D ^n  Hans  Krackjaw— let  me 

in." 

*'Let  you  in,  hey  I  And,  praj, 
what  should  I  let  you  in  for  ?  You 
are  much  better  where  you  are,*' 
added  Nicholas,  in  an  arch,  satirical 
manner,  which  had  the  effect  of  re- 
storing his  good  humour,  for  your 
slow  wag  is  always  pleased  when 
he  fancies  he  has  said  a  smart 
thinff. 

•«  Will  you  let  me  in  or  not  ?"  re- 
joined the  stranger,  raising  his  voice 
in  a  most  peremptory  manner. 

•'  No,  I  won't.^' 

••  You  won't  ?  " 

"  No  I " 

^  Then  here  goes,"  and  so  saying, 
the  stranger  kept  up  such  a  clatter- 
ing at  the  door,  now  with  the 
knocker,  and  now  vrith  hia  doubled 
fist  aeainst  the  panels,  that  NIdiolas, 
who  began  to  be  apprehensif  e  of  the 
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effects  of  this  two-fold  assault  and 
batteiy,  thought  it  .better  to  come 
to  terms  with  him.  Accordiogly, 
after  cautiously  peepiog  through  the 
kejr-hole,  in  order  to  get  some 
glimpse  of  the  stranger*s  face  or 
figure,  in  which,  however,  he  was 
disappointed  by  the  darlcness  of  the 
night,  he  unloclced  the  door,  and  let 
him  in ;  not  a  little  induced  thereto 
by  the  rain,  which  now  began  to 
descend  in  torrents;  for  Nicholas, 
notwithstanding  his  self-importance, 
was,  in  the  main,  a  well-natured 
fellow,  and  would  scarcely  have  re- 
fused shelter,  even  to  a  poor  man, 
at  such  a  season. 

No  sooner  had  the  stranger  en- 
tered, than  he  moved  briskly  for- 
ward into  the  parlour,  and  enscon- 
cing himself  in  nis  host's  own  sacred 
arm-chair,  said,  in  a  chuckling  tone, 
'*  How  are  you,  Nick  ?  Disagree- 
able night  this." 

*<  Nick !  Who  told  you  my  name 
was  Nick?"  asked  the  burner, 
drawing  himself  up  with  an  air  of 
grave  hauteur. 

**  Oh,  I  could  not  be  three  days  in 
Ingoldstadt  without  hearing  all  about 
the  rich  Nicholas  Klauer,"  replied 
the  stranger,  with  a  most  courteous 
inclination  of  the  head. 

.*•  True— true.  Well,  but  now 
that  you  are  in,  friend,  tell  me 
your  business.  But  before  you 
explain,  suppose  you  quit  that  arm- 
chair, and  take  this,'*  pushing  an  old 
high. backed  mahogany  one  towards 
bim. 

**  No,  no ;  but  let  alone :  I  am 
very  comfortable  where  I  am." 

'*  Give  me  my  chair,"  repeated 
Nicholas,  drumming  testily  with  one 
foot  on  the  floor. 

'*  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  re- 
plied his  unabashed  visitor. 

*'  By  St  Jerome  I  but  you  are  a 
cool  fellow,"  said  mine  host,  at  the 
same  time  taking  the  vacant  seat, 
and  laughing  in  spite  of  himself  at 
his  visitor's  consummate  assurance. 
He  would  not,  however,  have  sub- 
mitted so  readily  to  his  cavalier 
behaviour  had  not  the  latter's  air 
and  manner  denoted  a  character  far 
different  from  those  tame,  pacific 
ones  to  whom  honest  Nicholas  had 
so  long  laid  down  the  law.  It 
seemed  to  be  that  of  a  shrewd, 
reckless  adventurer,  who  had  seen 
life  in  all  its  varieties,  and  could 


make  himself  at  home  in  all  com- 
panies, utterly  careless  whether  he 
were  welcome  or  not.    He  had  a 
grey  piercing  eye,  ever  on  the  look- 
out, as  if  for  his  landlord'^  silver 
spoons ;    a    huge    mouth,  .  which 
seemed  made  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  perplex  a  perigord  pie; 
broad,  square  chest.  Indicating  pro- 
digious   personal    strength ;    legs 
bowed  like  a  parenthesis ;  and  large, 
red  ears,  which  stood  off  from  either 
side  his  head,  like  the  paddle-boxes 
of  a  steam-boat.    The  general  ex- 
pression of  his   cast-iron  counte- 
nance was  that  of  caustic  humour ; 
but  it  was  constantly  changing,  as 
were  also  the  tones  of  his  voice, 
which  were  now  arch  and  sportive, 
and  now  harsh  and  peculiar  as  those 
of  a  Yankee  boatswain.    His  attire 
presented  nothing  remarkable,  ex- 
cept that  he  wore  a  pair  of  super- 
annuated   black    shorts,    a   seedy 
cocked  hat,  and  pearl-grey  stock- 
ings, with  clocks  running  up  to  the 
calf  of  his  leg.    Altogether  his  look, 
dress,  and  bearing,  conveyed   the 
idea  of  a  mouldy  lawyer    on   the 
hunt  for  a  client 

When  Nicholas  had  completed  his 
inspection  of  this  prepossessing 
biped,  which  he  did  in  shorter  time 
than  I  have  taken  to  describe  him,  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  much  as 
to  say,  '*  Ecod,  you're  a  beauty," 
and  then  again  demanded  to  know 
the  reason  of  his  abrupt  visit. 

**  Why,  I  have  come  to  sup  with 
you,  of  course,"  replied  the  Unbid- 
den Guest. 

"  But  you  cannot  expect  any  sup- 
per at  such  a  late  hour  as  this." 
*<  Indeed  but  I  do,  though." 
"  Then  you  are  like  to  be  disap- 
pointed, friend." 
"  I  think  not." 

*'  No  matter  what  you  think ;  the 
deuce  a  mouthful  will  you  get  in  this 
house  to-night,  for  my  servants  are 
all  out,  and  my  pantry  is  empty." 

"  Pooh,  pooh.  Master  Nicholas. 
Supper  I  want,  and  supper  I  will 
have.  Why,  what  are  you  staring 
for  ?  Is  there  any  thing  surprising 
in  a  hungry  man  wanting  his  sup- 
per ?  " 

**  But  I  tell  you  again,  I  have  got 
no  supper." 

<*  That's  a  lie,  Nick,  and  you  know 
it." 
'( Indeed  I  And,  pray,  how  do  you 
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knov  whether  it's  a  lie  or  not?" 
enquired  mine  host,  as  much  startled 
as  an  abbess  would  be.  at  the  sight 
of  a  concealed  Irishman  in  her  nun- 
nery. 

'*  Oh/*  rejoined  the  strapger,  with 
a  second  courteous  obeisance,  "  I 
could  not  be  three  days  in  lagold- 
Btadt  without  hearing  all  about  Ni- 
cholas Klauer  and  his  famous  vie- 
tuallipg  establishment.  People  here- 
abouts talk  of  nothing  else,  at  least 
where  I  hare  been." 

**  You  have  said  that  once  before ; 
so  rd  thank  you  to  change  your 
tunp.  I'm  not  one  to  be  taken  In 
by  sof(  speeches ;  I  am  as  sick  of  them 
as  a  poor  patient  of  his  doctor's 
bill." 

«  Hah,  hah ! "  replied  the  stran- 
ger,  '*  that's  so  like  you— you  are 
80  droll  I    Such  a  wag ! " 

This  well-timed  laugh  did  not  come 
amiss  to  Nicholas,  despite  his  depre- 
cation of  all  soft  speeches.  Few 
men,  indeed,  who  pique  themselves 
on  their  humour,  can  resist  the  com- 
pliment of  a  hearty  laugh,  especially 
when  it  comes  in  the  right  place. 
Many,  otherwise  adroit,  flatterers 
are  sad  marplots  in  this  respect.  I 
once  knew  a  gentleman  who  could 
never  get  his  risible  muscles  into 
play  till  a  full  half  hour  after  the 
rest  of  the  company  had  forgotten 
the  joke,  when  he  would  burst  out 
with  a  most  cacophonous  cachinna- 
tion,  and  generally  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  gravest  possible  dis- 
course was  going  forward.  Now, 
the  stranger  was  no  bungler  of  this 
sort ;  his  seasonable  chuckle,  there- 
fore, had  all  the  effect  that  might 
have  been  anticipated,  for  the 
burgher  was  so  mollified  by  his 
prompt  appreciation  of  a  good 
thing,  that  without  more  ado  he 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  hurrying  out 
of  the  room,  returned  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes with  the  supper  apparatus, 
and  placing  the  Items,  one  by  one  on 
the  table,  desired  the  stranger  to  fall 
to ;  while  he  himself  looked  on. 

And  well  he  might  look  on,  for 
never  since  the  days  of  Heliogabalus 
was  there  seen  such  an  appetite  as 
this  well-feature<l  visitor's.  Talk  of 
a  pike — a  shark — a  cormorant — a 
poet  I  Why,  he  would  have  beaten 
an  alderman,  giving  him  the  start  of 
a  whole  venison  pasty !  Not  less  as- 
toimding  were  his  faculties  of  de- 


glutition. Could  you  but  hare  seen 
him^  you  would  have  sworn  he  was 
just  fresh  from  a  year's  browzing  on 
the  Great  Zaarah,  with  all  the  thirst 
of  the  desert  upon  him. 

Though  himself  a  superior  hand 
at  these  matters,  yet  mine  host  was  a 
mere  child  compared  to  his  guest, 
and  as  he  sate  looking  on,  while  the 
latter's  huge  mouth  kept  constantly 
opening  and  shutting  like  a  box-door 
on  a  benefit  night,  his  surprise  was 
scarcely  less  than  his  admiration, 
and  he  began  to  consider  within 
himself  who  or  what  the  stranger 
could  be.  Was  he  a  travelling  jug- 
gler, whose  trade  was  eating  and 
drinking  for  wagers,  or  tome  poor 
scare-crow  of  a  student  indemnify- 
ing himself  for  a  protracted  Lent  at 
the  University  ?  Was  he  a  player — 
was  he  a  pedlar — was  he  this — was 
he  that — was  he  t'other  ?  A  thousand 
random  speculations  passed  through 
the  burgher's  brain,  and  as  be  hipted 
the  tnost  plausible  of  these  to  his 
guest,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  him 
out,  he  received  such  curt  dry  answers 
as  served  still  further  to  mystify 
hfm  ;  and  at  length  he  had  nothing 
left  for  it^  but  to  scratch  his  head 
and  put  on  that  air  of  uncommon 
seriousness  which  is  the  last  re- 
source of  men  in  a  state  of  per- 
plexity. 

But  though  the  stranger  refused  to 
gratify  his  host's  curiosity,  be  evi- 
dently enjoyed  his  bewilderment; 
and  filling  bis  glass,  for,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, the  twentieth  time,  drained  it  at 
a  draught  to  the  health  of  Nicholas, 
and  then  setting  it  down  with  the 
self-sati»fied  air  of  a  good  man  who 
has  just  fulfilled  a  sacred  duty,  said, 
**  What  ails  you,  Nick  ?  you  look 
amazed." 

*'  And  no  wonder.  But,  I  say, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that 
ham  bone?" 

*'  Swallow  it  to  be  sure." 

*'  Swallow  it?  Mercy  on  us, 
what  a  stomach  you  must  have  I " 

**  Why,  what  a  fuss  the  man  makes 
about  a  small  ham  bone!  There 
was  a  time,  Nick,  when  you  were 
running  a  poor,  houseless  lad  about 
Ingoldstadt,  when  you  would  not 
have  turned  up  your  nose  even  at  a 
ham  bone." 

Few  great  men  like  to  be  remind- 
ed of  their  past  insignificance,  and 
Nicholas  was  proverbially  aenaitive 
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on  tbit  point  LookiDg  therefore  at 
his  guest  as  savagely  as  he  could 
have  eaten  him,  he  said, — 

"  Fd  have  you  to  know,  friend, 
that  I  am  a  burgher  of  Ingoldstadt^ 
and  will  have  no  freedoms  taken 
with  me ;  so,  if  you  cannot  keep  a 
civil  tongue  in  your  head,  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  will  be  to  quit 
my  house." 

«  Hah  I  hah  I  hah  •  "  replied  the 
unknown,  throwing  himself  back  in 
his  arm-chair,  and  uttering  a  sort  of 
hoarse,  imperfect  bleat,  like  a  sheep 
with  a  sore  throat ;  ''  you  are  in  a 
passion,  Nick;  be  calm,  I  beg,  as 
you  value  my  good  opinion.*' 

*'  Your  good  opinion  I  Well,  upon 
my  soul,  you  are,  without  exception, 
the  most  impudent  dog  I  ever  set 
eyes  on,"  said  the  burgher,  more 
and  more  puzzled  to  account  for  his 
guest's  inexplicable  conduct. 

*'  Don't  be  saucy,  Nick,  or  I  shall 
pull  your  nose,"  and  before  the  in- 
dignant Nicholas  had  time  to  express 
his  opinion  of  this  unparalleled  af- 
front, the  stranger  seized  the  bam 
bone,  and  swallowed  it  with  the 
same  apparent  ease  with  which  Ra^ 
mo  Samee  used  to  swallow  a  bolster ; 
his  host  while  he  witnessed  this 
achievement,  giving  vent  to  his  won« 
der  in  such  broken  sentences  as, 
"  Well,  I  never  "— •*  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible  ?  "— *<  Bless  my  heart,  what  a 
mouthful  I " 

The  table  being  now  fairly  clear* 
ed,  Nicholas  began  to  entertain  a 
hope  that  his  guest  would  take  his 
departure,  and  to  expedite  so  desi- 
rable a  move,  he  yawned  as  if  he 
had  just  finished  the  perusal  of  the 
'*  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,"  and 
threw  out  hints  about  its  being  late^ 
and  time  for  all  decent  folks  to  be 
a^bed.  But  the  stranger  either  could 
not,  or  would  not,  understand  his 
meaning,  whereupon  Nicholas  was 
formally  proceeding  to  give  him  no- 
tice to  quit,  when  he  was  stopped 
by,  '*  Your  ham  bone  makes  a  very 
pretty  relish.  Master  Kiauer;  but 
now  for  serious  eating.  Where  is 
supper  ? " 

'*  God  help  the  man,  he  has  just 
finished  it  1 " 

"  What,  do  you  call  those  windy 
kickshaws  a  supper?  Nonsense, 
you  must  be  joking.  I  am  sure,  now, 
you  have  got  some  other  nice  litUe 
tit- bit  in  your  snuggery." 


<<  Not  an  atom  of  either  fish,  fiesh, 
or  fowl,  as  1  hope  to  be  saved." 

•<  Ob,  fie,  Nicholas  Kiauer,  fie  I  " 

**  What  I  tell  you  is  the  fact ;  I 
have  not  a  scrap  left  in  the  house, 
unless,"  added  the  burgher  with  a 
melancholy  smile, "  you  will  try  the 
poker." 

<*  Don't  talk  In  this  ridiculoua 
manner,  Master  Kiauer.  You  know 
w^U — for  I  can  see  it  in  your  he- 
sitating look  —  that  there  is  just 
a  pat6  or  two  left  in  your  pan- 
try, so  go  and  fetch  them.  Come, 
not  a  word,  1  will  be  obeyed ; "  and 
the  stranger  cast  such  a  fierce,  me- 
naceous  glance  at  his  host,  that  Ni- 
cholas, who  was  of  a  pacific  turn  of 
soul,  wi(s  actually  bullied  into  subi 
mission,  though  it  went  to  his  very 
heart's  core  to  see  the  dainties  which 
he  had  specially  put  by  for  the  mor- 
row's recreations  thus  consigned  to 
the  all-devouring  maw  of  some  ano- 
nymous adventurer. 

As  this  last  reflection  crossed  his 
mind,  and  he  saw  his  unbidden 
guest  making  the  most  destructive 
inroads  on  the  integrity  of  his  dar- 
ling viands,  his  own  mouth  began 
to  water,  and  at  length  his  epicu- 
rean propensities  getting  the  better 
of  him,  he  burst  out  with,  "  Stop, 
fair  play's  a  jewel;  it's  my  turn 
now,"  and  made  an  immediate 
snatch  at  the  one  remaining  dainty. 

*'  Why,  you  greedy  brute  I "  roared 
the  enraged  stranger,  hurling  his* 
cocked-bat  at  Nicholas's  head, 
''  would  you  have  me  die  of  hunger, 
while  that  vile,  sophisticated  paunch 
of  yours  is  crammed  even  to  euffo« 
cation  ?  For  shame.  Master  Kiauer, 
for  shame ;  how  can  you  expect  me 
to  call  again,  if  you  treat  me  in  this 
unhandsome  manner?"  With  which 
words  he  laid  fast  hold  of  the  pat^, 
and  bolted  it,  in  what  Lord  Duberley 
significantly  calls  **  the  twinkling  of 
a^bed-pole." 

Up  to  this  hour  the  honest  burgher 
had  kept  his  fears  under  some  sort 
of  restraint ;  but  they  now  began  to 
overpower  him,  especially  when  he 
came  to  reflect  on  his  position.  Not  a 
soul  but  himself  and  his  strange  vi- 
sitor were  in  the  bouse :  the  hour 
was  verging  on  midnight;  the  patrol 
had  td^en  his  last  rounds,  and  the 
sound  of  footsteps  had  lon^  since  died 
away  in  the  streets.  Yet  at  this 
yery  hour,  for  au^ht  Nicholas  coi|14 
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say  to  the  coutrary,  he  might  be 
sitting  cheek  by  jowl  with  some  cool 
aud  practised  desperado,  who  talc- 
ing advantage  of  the  favourable  op- 
portunity, might  rob— murder — pop 
him  into  a  sack — and  bury  him  in  the 
coal-hole.  In  such  an  event,  wito 
could  hear  his  outcries  ?  His  neigh- 
bour on  the  rieht  was  a  deaf  baker, 
and  on  the  leu  a  bed-  ridden  book- 
seller. It  was  a  clear  case.  Hap 
what  might,  he  had  not  the  ghost  of 
a  chance  left — not  a  peg  whereon  to 
hang  a  hope. 

These  dismal  reflections  were  not 
at  all  relieved  by  the  lights  and 
sounds  about  him.  His  favourite 
cat,  with  that  fine  tact  peculiar  to 
animals,  kept  constantly  peeping 
out  between  his  legs,  and  casting 
uneasy  elances  at  the  stranger 
— the  tallupright  clock  ticked,  like 
a  death-watch,  in  his  ear — the  sulky 
fire  set  all  the  persuasions  of  the 
poker  at  defiance — and  the  lights  on 
the  table  burned  or  seemed  to  burn 
with  a  strange,  sickly  light,  throwing 
the  most  eccentric  lights  and  shades 
on  the  harsh  lineaments  of  the 
Btranffer.  Nicholas  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  personal  courage,  yet  he 
could  not  choose  but  feel  alarmed 
at  his  position;  and  when,  with  a 
shrewd  eye  to  results,  he  stole  a 
glance  at  his  visitor's  athletic  frame, 
and  then  took  into  consideration  his 
own  helpless  obesity,  his  very  soul 
sickened  within  him,  and  he  was 
thinking  by  what  means  he  might 
best  rid  himself  of  his  unbidden 
guest*s  presence,  when,  as  if  he  read 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  the 
latter  observed — 

*'  You  don't  half  like  me,  Nick^ 
I  see  you  don't.  Well;  there  is  no 
accounting  for  tastes,  though  I  have 
been  reckoned  handsome,  I  assure 
you.  However,  never  mind  that; 
let  us  talk  of  more  important  mat- 
ters.    Your  pantry  "— 

**  Is  as  empty  as  a  poet's  pocket." 

**  Why  then,  since  this  is  the  case, 
I  don't  see  that  you  can  do  better 
than  just  step  out,  and  fetch  me  in  a 
small  trifle — say  a  dozen  pounds  or 
so,  for  I  am  not  particular  to  an 
ounce — of  something  solid,  by  way 
of  wind-up.     You  cannot  expect  a 

gentleman  to  live  on  air,  and  I  have 
ad  little  more  substantial  as  yet. 
Now,  don't  apologize,  for  I  am  not 
at  all  angry." 
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"  Oh,  the  ravenous  alligator! 
thought  Nicholas ;  but  he  was  a  dis- 
creet man,  and  did  not  give  utter- 
ance to  his  disgust 

"  You  are  surprised  at  my  appe- 
tite," resumed  the  stranger,  **  and 
no  wonder,  for  I  look  dencate.'' 

"Delicate!"  muttered  Nicholas, 
while  the  phantom  of  a  wan  amile 
flitted  across  his  face. 

«<  No  more  of  this,  Nick,'*  said  the 
Unknown  sternly,  **  but  put  on  your 
hat  and  vanish;  you  cannot  con- 
ceive how  hungry  1  am ! " 

''  What,  go  out  in  this  soaking 
shower,  when  all  the  shops  are  shut, 
and  not  a  mouthful  of  any  thing  is 
to  be  procured  for  love  or  money  ? 
Impossible.  Only  listen  how  the 
rain  is  driving  against  the  window." 

*'  Oh,  true ;  it  dots  rain  a  little," 
replied  the  stranger,  with  inimitable 
nonchalance,  "  but  what  of  that  ? 
I  shall  not  feel  it;  so  go.  Master 
Klauer,  I  am  quite  hurt  to  think  you 
can  hesitate  an  instant." 

**  If  I  do,"  rejoined  the  burgher, 
in  a  high  state  of  acetous  efferveft- 
cence,  «  I'li  be" 

A  loud  laugh — say  rather  a  fierce 
yell  of  exultation  from  theanonymous 
Scaramouch  interrupted  his  host's 
further  speech.  '*  Mark  me,"  said 
the  former,  '*  the  clock  is  now  on 
the  stroke  of  eleven,  and  if,  when 
that  hour  has  struck,  I  find  you  still 
here,  I  swear  by  all  the  powers  of 
grace  and  beauty,  I  will  cut  your 
throat ;"  and  by  way  of  giving  em- 
phasis to  this  threat,  he  snatched  a 
carving-knife  from  the  table,  and 
began  coolly  sharpening  it  on  his 
shoe-leather. 

This  frightful  menace  set  Nicho- 
las's teeth  clattering  like  a  pair  of 
castanets;  he  made  no  reply, — how 
should  he  ?— but  moving  towards  the 
window,  looked  abroad  on  the  swar- 
thy face  of  night,  which  was  sullen  as 
revenge,  without  even  .the  affecta- 
tion of  a  smile,  except  when  .the 
moon  by  fits  struggled  through  the 
ragged  spongy  clouds,  or  some  de- 
mure maiden  star  just  popped  her 
meek  head  out  and  then  tinoidly  re- 
treated. 

<<  What !  you  won't  go  ?"  aaid  the 
stranger,  who  saw  how  his  host's  at- 
tention was  occupied.  **  Well,  you 
know  the  alternative ;  and  I  am  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  break  my 
word." 
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"  But  I  shajl  catch  my  death  of 
cold,"  expostulated  the  burgher^  by 
way  of  a  conclusive  argument. 

•<  Well,  is  that  my  fault?" 

**  Do,  pray,  have  some  little  con« 
aideration.  Only  look  at  me.  Do 
you  think  I  am  one  fitted  to  go 
tramping  about  from  house  to  house 
in  a  sbowef  that  might  soak  througb 
the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros  ?  Why  can't 
you  go  yourself?" 

**Go  myself  1"  replied  the  Un- 
known, uplifting  his  hands  and  eyes 
in  astonishment;  "  what  a  heart  you 
must  have  to  propose  such  a  thing 
to  a  tender  flower  like  me  1 "  Then 
in  a  voice  of  thunder  he  added,— 
••  Fly — vanish — evaporate  I " 

**  But  surely  you  will  give  me  time 
to  wrap  a  wooUen  comforter  about 
my  neck  I" 

'*  Nonsense ;  what  can  a  great 
healthy  savage  like  you  want  with  a 
woollen  comforter  ?  You  see  I  have 
got  none.  Howeyer,  to  show  you 
how  considerate  I  am,  I  will  give  you 
just  two  seconds  to  get  ready. — MoW| 
is  your  comforter  on  ?  " 

"  No,  I  cannot  tie  the  knot" 

"  Shall  I  tie  it  for  you  ?  "  exclaimed 
the  stranger,  with  a  glance  of  pecu- 
liar meaning :  "  But  hark,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  the  clock  strikes ;  now  then" 
— aod  rising  from  his  chair,  he  gave  a 
terrific  flourish  with  the  carving- 
knife. 

''Hold,  hold— I'm  gone— God  help 
me ! "  and  so  saying,  the  aggrieved 
buvgher  snatched  up  his  hat  and 
umbrella,  and  hurried  as  fast  as  his 
legs  would  carry  him  out  of  the 
house. 

The  night  was  autumn  in  its  rough- 
est mood ;  the  wind  came  in  shrilly 
gusts,  and  then  died  away  in  low 
suppressed  meanings ;  black  clouds 
went  travelling  with  all  the  slow 
pomp  of  a  funeral  procession  across 
the  sky;  and  the  fog  that  choked 
up  the  silent  streets  allowed  nothing 
to  be  visible,  but  just  the  dim,  unde- 
cided glimmer  of  a  lamp  or  two,  and 
their  reflections  in  the  gutters  un- 
derneath. Moonshine  there  was 
none, — mudshine  had  it  all  to  her- 
self. It  was  one  of  those  disastrous 
nights  when  humanity  is  beset  by 
all  sorts  of  grievances — a  night  pro* 
Tocative  of  suicide;  when  heaven 
scowls  on  earth,  and  earth  gives  back 
frown  for  frown;  when  the  fancy 
refuses  to  put  forth  a  leafy  and  the 
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yellow  flowers  of  spleen  and  hypo* 
chondriasm  are  alone  in  full  blos- 
som. 

On  such  a  night  Blackmore  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  his  '*  Prince  Ar- 
thur," and  the  publisher  of  that 
drowsy  epic  hung  himself  from 
sheer  desperation  I 

On  such  a  night  the  dispirited  Plu- 
ralist woke  up  from  a  dream  of  "  The 
Church  in  Danger,"  just  in  time  to 
learn  that  the  Tories  had  sent  in 
their  resignation  I 

On  such  a  night  the  last  new 
comedy  was  damned  by  a  damp  au- 
dience, who  were  in  no  mood  for 
the  vivacious ! 

On  such  a  night  the  ennuyed,  so- 
litary old  bachelor  proposed  to,  and 
was  accepted  by,  his  housekeeper ! 

On  such  a  night "  Love  "  flew  out 
of  the  *'  cottage-window,"  and  the 
newly-espoused  Orlando  had  his 
first  contention  with  his  "angel 
wife  1 " 

As  Nicholas,  on  whom  the  spirit 
of  this  comfortless  night  pressed 
with  most  disheartening  effect,  went 
plash  —  plash  —  through  the  mud, 
which  kept  spotting  him  like  a 
pard,  and  even  insinilated  itself  into 
an  undesired  intimacy  with  his 
lamb's-wool  stockings,  he  began  to 
soliloquize  on  the  strange  posture 
of  his  affairs. 

"  What  a  condition  is  mine  ?  "  said 
he,  **  I  came  out  a  man,  and  (hall  go 
back  a  sponge — ^there,  there's  a  shoe- 
full,  right  over  the  ancles,"  and  he 
j  irked  out  his  leg  with  that  peculiar 
quiver  which  a  cat  gives  when  she 
makes  her  first  step  into  water. 
"  Very  hard,"  he  continued,  **  un- 
common hard  to  be  treated  at  my 
time  of  life  as  I  have  been  to-night, 
just  as  if  I  were  a  mere  nobody; 
and  all  by  some  rufiian  adventurer, 
who,  if  the  truth  were  known,  has 
not  got  a  rix-dollar  to  save  him  from 
starvation ;"  and  as  he  thought  of  his 
unbidden  guest's  possible  poverty 
came  to  his  aid,  and  tugging  at  his 
waistcoat  with  prodigiousirritability, 
he  resolved  instantly  to  go  back 
and  call  him  to  account,  and  if  this 
had  no  effect,  to  kick  him  into  the 
streets. 

Just  as  he  turned  to  put  this  mag- 
nanimous resolve  into  execution,  a 
stiff  blast  came  sweeping  round  the 
comer  of  the  street  where  he  stood, 
and  after  skinning  his  superannuate 
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ed  uipbreHa  lo  effectually  that  no- 
thing but  a  strait,  upright  stick  re- 
mained in  his  band,  blew  off  his  hat, 
while  an  enormous  bail-drop.  Im- 
pregnated with  ague,  dropped,  as  if 
from  spite,  into  the  fleshy  furrows 
of  his  neck,  and  wept  itself  to  death 
between  his  shoulders.  To  fill  up 
the  measure  of  his  sufferings,  he 
heard  a  voice  crying  after  him,  and 
priclcing  up  his  ears,  in  order  to  as^* 
certain  who  could  be  hailing  him  at 
such  an  hour,  recognised— or  was  it 
mere  fancy? — the  authoritative  tones 
of  the  Unknown  I 

Where  now  was  his  resolution? 
Alas,  it  had  oozed  out,  like  Bob 
Acres'  valour,  at  his  fingers'  ends; 
and  heaving  a  sigh  as  profound  as  if 
soul  and  body  were  parting  com- 
pany, he  once  again  set  forward, 
sounding  the  depths  of  the  puddles 
(without  missing  one)  in  his  road ; 
and  looking  up  at  each  house  he 
passed,  to  see  it  aught  was  stirring, 
or  likely  to  stir,  while  the  lively  rain 
kept  trickling  off  his  bald  head,  as  if 
it  were  a  varnished  turnip.  Vain, 
however,  was  his  scrutiny.  Not  the 
slightest  tokens  of  animadon  appear* 
ed.  All  was  hushed  and  hopeless  as 
the  grave,  except  when  now  and 
then  a  watch-dog  gave  out  a  drowsy 
bark,  or  some  enamoured  tom-cat 
in  hot  pursuit  of  a  coquettish  tabby, 
came  down  with  a  squall  into  the 
mud  from  the  top  of  a  roof  or  dead 
wall. 

At  length,  as  Nicholas  passed 
down  the  street  where  his  old  crony 
Hans  Krackjaw  resided,  he  saw  a 
light  glimmering  in'  his  bed-room 
window,  and  hurrying  towards  the 
house,  he  rang  a  loud  peal  at  the 
bell.  For  a  few  minutes  no  notice 
was  taken  of  his  summons,  but  when 
he  had  thrice  repeated  it,  the  window 
was  cautiously  opened,  and  a  red 
worsted  night- cap  popped  out  and 
as  suddenly  popped  in  again ;  while, 
at  the  same  moment,  the  voice  of 
Hans  cried  out,  "  Who's  there  V  "  in 
that  peculiarly  tremulous  tone  which 
a  peaceable  householder  adopts 
when  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
he  is  putting  the  question  to  a 
thief. 

•<  It  Is  I,  Nicholas  Klauer.  Don't 
you  know  me,  Hans  ?  " 

"You  Nick  Klauer?  No  such 
thing ;  my  friend  Nicholas  is  a  de« 
cent  respectable  body,  who  would 


not  go  about  knocking  people  up  at 
midnight  Get  along  with  you ;  you 
are  no  more  Nick  Klauer  than  lam." 

"  But  I  tell  you  1  am  that  unhap- 
py wretch,  and  wish  to  God  1  waa 
somebody  else;  I  would  not  care 
who,  provided  I  was  not  myself." 

These  last  words  were  uttered  in 
such  a  loud,  distinct,  impassioned 
tone  that  Hans  could  no  longer  mia- 
take  the  speaker. 

**So  then,  you  really  are  Nick 
Klauer?*'  he  replied;  **  very  odd; 
and  pray,  Nick,  what  do  you  want 
with  me  ?  " 

*'  Supper,"  shouted  the  burgher. 

"  Supper  ?  "  rejoined  Hans  in  as- 
tonishment, "  What,  do  you  take  my 
house  for  a  restaurateur?  " 

**  No,  no ;  but  I've  got  the  Lord 
knows  who  to  sup  with  me,  and  he 
has  swallowed  e^ery  thing  I  have 
in  the  house,  even  to  a  ham  bone. 
Do,  for  pity's  sake,  let  me  have  it, 
or  else — hark,  there  he  is  again; 
don't  you  hear  him,"  continued  the 
forlorn  Nicholas,  as  the  stem  voice 
of  the  stranger  rang  a  second  time 
in  his  ear. 

'*  Hear  him  I  Hear  who  ? "  ex- 
claimed Hans  impatiently. 

'*  The  carving-knife — no,  the  ham 
bone—that  is,  I  mean,  the  man  who 
can  swallow  the  ham  bone." 

**  Go  home,  Nick ;  you're  drunk- 
shocking  drunk  I  I  would  accom- 
pany you  myself,  butit  rains  so  hard, 
and  I've  ffot  such  a  cold.  Poor  fel- 
low I  I  reel  for  your  condition,  so 
respectable  as  I  always  thought  you. 
And  your  wife,  too — what  irim/  she 
think  of  you?  Well,  it  can't  be 
helped;"  and  with  this  bland  ex- 
pression of  sympathy,  Hans  closed 
the  window.  Strange,  that  men  who 
will  not  stir  a  step  to  assist  you  in  a 
difficulty,  will  yet  stand  half  an  hour 
in  their  shirts,  on  a  cold  rainy  night, 
to  fling  you  good  advice  out  of  a  bed- 
room window  I 

At  the  next  houie  at  which  he 
stopped;  Nicholas  was  doomed  to  be 
equally  unlucky,  with  this  agreeable 
difference,  that  as  he  rang  at  the 
bell,  he  could  distinctly  hear  the 
cocking  of  a  blunderbusa— a  delicate 
hint,  which  he  was  far  too  sagacious 
not  to  interpret  in  a  right  sense. 

Whither  now  was  he  to  betake 
himself?  This  was  a  difficult  ques- 
tion to  solve;  and  aa  he  paused  to 
consider  of  it,  he  fortunately  recoil 
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lected  that  a  dry^  adust  old  maid, 
Misa  Urgonda  Quackenboss,  one  of 
bis  wife's  mosi  intimate  associates, 
lived  bqt  a  few  yards  off.  So  away 
be  posted  towards  ber  dwelling,  and 
was  goiqg  off  in  despair,  after  ba« 
Tlnff  summoned  ber  by  name  and 
by  knocker  at  least  a  dozen  times, 
wben  be  beard  a  sbuifle  along  tbe 
passage,  and  presently  a  shrill,  irri- 
table voice  enquired  who  it  was  that 
waa  raising  such  an  unseemly  clat- 
ter ;  whereupon  Nicholas  mentioned 
bis  name  and  errand,  but  was  inter- 
rupted, in  no  measured  terms,  by 
tbe  indignant  spinster,  who,  evident* 
ly  imagining  that  Satan,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mrs  Klauer,  had  been  in- 
spiring ber  husband  with  inconti- 
nent desires,  exclaicned,  in  tones  of 
mingled  disdain  and  regret,  **  What, 
Mr  Nicholas  out  at  ibis  hour  ?  Fie 
on  you,  sir  I  What  will  that  excel- 
lent  woman,  your  wife,  say?     A 

fentleman  of  your  respectability  I 
thought  you  quite  a  different  cha- 
racter." 

**  May  all  tbe  plagues  of  E^ypt 
light  on  yoUf  you  old  skin-flmt," 
roared  the  burgher,  stung  to  tbe  quidc 
by  such  wilful  misinterpretation  of 
bia  motives.  *'  Will  you^  or  will  you 
not,  listen  to  reason  ?  " 

*'  No,  I  wont.  Reason,  forsooth  I 
What  reason  can  there  be  in  coming 
out  on  a  rainy  night,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  helpless  virgin  ?  I  would 
not  bave  believed  you  could  be 
guilty  of  such  conduct,  if  1  had  not 
beard  you  with  my  own  ears.  Rely 
on  it,  Mr  Klauer,  your  wife  shall  hear 
of  your  behaviour  to-morrow.  Skin- 
flint, indeed  I  "  and  without  deign- 
ing to  hold  further  parley  with  so 
astounding  a  sinner.  Miss  Quacken- 
boss  abruptly  retreated,  and,  as  our 
ill  Starred  burgher  heard  tbe  last 
echo  of  her  wheezing  cougb^  he 
cursed  her — he  cursed  the  unknown 
^be  cursed  the  whole  world,  and 
bimself  into  the  bargain,  and  then 
set  forward  again,  marvellously  re- 
freshed by  the  fulness  and  intensity 
of  bia  vituperative  expectorations. 
Whether  cursing  or  blessing,  there 
is  nothing  like  having  one's  fit  out. 
A  wholesome  anathema  or  two 
greatly  relieves  an  anguished  spirit. 

Nicholas  bad  now  but  one  more 
place  to  visit,  which  be  would,  no 
doubt,  have  forgotten,  had  he  not 
been  roused  to  a  sense  of  bis  duty 


by  the  peremptory  voice  of  the 
stranger,  which  seemed  on  this  oc- 
casion to  sound  close  at  his  elbow. 
At  the  corner  of  the  market-place 
lived  a  merry,  one-eyed,  lop-sided 
tailor,  a  poverty-stricken  dog,  but  a 
born  genius  for  a  frolic,  with  whom 
the  burgher  had  in  former  days  been 
intimate,  but  whose  acquaintance, 
as  be  himself  waxed  in  wealth  and 
dignity,  he  thought  it  but  respect- 
able to  cut.  To  this  cabbage-eating 
Cyclops  he  resolved,  as  a  last  re- 
source, to  make  application,  and  ac- 
cordingly raised  tbe  same  uproar  at 
his  door  that  he  had  raised  on  the 
two  former  occasions.  In  less  than 
a  minute  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
bear  an  attic  window  opened ;  while, 
in  reply  to  his  hurried  demand  for 
assistance,  the  good-humoured  snip 
said,  "  Supper  I  Ob  yes,  to  be  sure, 
you  are  heartily  welcome  to  all  I 
have  in  the  bouse.  The  load  won't 
break  your  back." 

*'  Never  mind  that;  Fm  not  over 
nice,  so  open  the  door  and  let  me  in." 

"  1  wish  I  could,  Master  Klauer ; 
but  unfortunately  I  have  mislaid  the 
key,  so  what  little  I  have  to  give  you 
I  mUst  fling  out  of  tbe  window.  It 
is,  to  be  sure,  rather  an  odd  way  of 
furnishing  one's  friend  with  a  meal; 
but" 

*'  No  matter  for  that,  I'm  used  to 
oddities;"  and  Nicholas  shuddered, 
for  be  bethought  him  of  the  stran- 
ger. 

*<  Well,  look  up  then,"  replied  the 
tailor;  "  for  the  supper  is  coming." 

Nicholas,  full  of  faith,  looked  up, 
with  hands  outspread,  to  catch  the 
descending  edibles ;  but  scarcely 
bad  he  done  so,  when  down  on  his 
unprotected  head  came  a  jug,  full 
charged  with  water,'  which  falling 
plump  on  his  toes,  set  him  danciog 
like  a  disciple  of  St  Vitus,  while  he 
could  bear,  as  the  window  was  shut 
to,  the  sly  lament  of  the  transported 
tailor.-^ 

**  Poor  dear  Nicholas  I  What  a 
abame  to  use  a  rich  man  in  this  man- 
ner! I  hope  your  toe  isn't  quite 
crushed— and  I'm  afraid  it  is  tbe 
gouty  one.  Hah,  hah !  was  ever  such 
a  mischance  ?  And  so  cautious  as 
I  waa  in  throwing  tbe  supper  out! 
Why  didn't  you  catch  it,  Master 
Klauer  ?  I  told  you  it  was  coming. 
Ho,  ho,  ho  I  " 

This  last  catastrophe  tore  to  atoms 
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what  few  shreds  of  equanimity  the 
poor  burgher  had  yet  been  able  to 
keep  together.  To  be  insulted  by  a 
poor  man — a  notoriously  poor  man 
— and  that  man  a  tailor  I  Flesh  and 
blood  could  not  stand  it ;  and  puff- 
ing and  blowing  like  a  grampus  at 
the  bare  idea  of  such  an  indignity, 
the  outrageous  Nicholas  resolved 
instantly  to  return  home,  and  either 
assassinate  or  be  assassinated  by  the 
Unknown.  The  alternative  was 
frightful,  but  there  was  no  help  for 
it. 

In  this  murderous  mood  he  reach- 
ed his  dwelling,  and  forcing  his  way, 
hurricane-fashion,  into  the  parlour, 
saw — what?     Why,   his    unbidden 
guest  seated  fast  asleep  in  his  arm- 
chair, grinniog   like  a  hyena,  and 
snoring  with  an  intensity  that  might 
have  rivalled   the  united  sternuta- 
tions of  the  Seven  Sleepers.    How 
superlatively  ugly  the  scamp  looked ! 
But  this  was  nothing;   it  was  the 
contrast  his  cozy  appearance  pre- 
sented to  his  own — the  sarcasm  im« 
plied  by  his  very  repose — and  the 
conscious  sneer  that  quivered  on  his 
lips,  as  if,  even  in  slumber,  he  was 
playing  tricks  with  his  host.     This 
it  was  that  filled  the  burgher*s  cup 
of  gall  to  overflowing ;  and  snatch- 
ing up  the  poker,  he  aimed  a  prodi- 
gious blow  with  it  right  at  the  head 
of  the  sleeping  beauty.    At  this  in- 
stant the   creature  awoke,  gave  a 
laugh  which  you  might  have  heard 
a  mile  off,  and  before  the  instrument 
could  descend  on  his  forehead,  turn- 
ed it  aside  with  his  uplifted  hand  as 
easily  as  if  it  had  been  a  peacock's 
feather;  which  so  electrified  Nicho* 
las,  who  was  fully  prepared  to  see 
him  measure  his  length  on  the  floor, 
that  he  rushed  out  again  like  mad, 
roaring  as  he  ran,  *'The  secret's  out  I 
the  secret's  outi'*  just  in  time  to 
evade  the  snatch  which  the  evil  one 
— for  *twas  he  indeed,  disguised  in 
the  appropriate  costume  of  a  lawyer 
—made  at  his  coat  skirts. 

Away — away  he  flew,  up  this 
street,  down  that;  now  scattering 
about  him  the  thick  mud  of  a  gutter, 
and  now  stumbling  up  against  a 
lamp-post — nothing  had  power  to 
impede  or  stop  his  course.  In  cross- 
ing the  corner  of  the  great  square, 
he  came  full  tilt  against  the  only 
pedestrian  he  had  yet  met  with—a 
tall  middle-aged  gentleman  in  spec- 


tacles, who  was  picking  his  way 
cautiously  through  the  slush — and 
driving  head  foremost  against  the 
pit  of  his  stomach,  shot  him  (ejacu- 
lating many  a  ferocious  curse}  right 
into  the  middle  of  the  road ;  while, 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
keep  the  volant  burgher  at  the  top  of 
his  speed,  he  could  hear  footsteps 
hurrying  after  him,  and  presently 
the  fiend's  voice  rung  in  his  ear — 
"  Run,  Nick— bravo,  that's  capital ; 
well,  who  would  have  thought  a  fat 
Ingoldstadt  burgher  could  have  been 
so  nimble  ? 

"  Ay,  run,  Nick,  run — ^never  mind 
the  horse-pond  to  the  right,  or  the 
green  ditch,  flush  of  chick-weed,  to 
the  left.  To  be  sure,  the  projecting 
angle  of  that  pig-stye  may  prove  a 
little  embarrassing,  especially  as  the 
sleepless  old  sow  within  is  of  an  irri- 
table turn  of  mind;  and  still  less 
is  to  be  said  for  the  facilities  of  pas- 
sage afforded  by  that  prickly  hedge 
in  front;  but  no  matter — there  be 
goes,  charging  like  a  hero  into  the 
very  thick  of  the  bristling  vegetables, 
wounded  in  both  legs,  and  by  no 
means  scatheless  in  hands  and  face. 
Hurrah,  hurrah  I  Three  to  one— eix 
to  one — ten  to  one — any  odds  on  the 
flying  burgher  I " 

On  rushed  Nick,  and  close  at  his 
heels,  on  rushed  his  tormentor — one 
Nick  after  the  other — the  former 
sighing  and  groaning,  as  if  his  heart 
would  break ;  the  other  shouting  and 
laughing  as  if  his  sides  would  split. 
Such  a  race !  Never  within  the  noe- 
mory  of  the  "  oldest  inhabitant"  of 
Ingoldstadt  had  there  been  known 
one  equal  to  it 

Onoe  or  twice  did  the  frantic  Nicho- 
las attempt  to  pause  and  take  breath, 
for  he  had  got  the  stitch  in  his  side ; 
but  the  instant  he  relaxed  his  speed, 
up  came  his  pursuer,  with  his  inces- 
sant shout  of,  ''on,  Nick,  on;  we 
have  far  to  go  yet."  Consoling  re« 
flection !  Especially  to  a  fat  man  on 
a  rainy  night.  When  they  reached 
the  meanest  of  the  numerous  villages 
that  lie  scattered  about  within  a  mile 
of  the  town,  Nicholas  endeavoured 
to  give  his  fiend  persecutor  the  slip 
by  affecting  a  vi^oroua  bolt  onward, 
and  then  abruptly  doubling  and  dart- 
ing down  one  of  the  dark,  narrow, 
cross-roads  that  intersect  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  he  had  a  sportsman 
to  deal  with  who  was  up  to  all  such 
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manceuFringfy  bo  he  was  compelled  fairly  within  the  haunted  enclosure, 

to  rattle  on  again  in  his  old  steeple-  and  though  his  demon  persecutor 

chase  style,  while  the  perspiration  has  yanished,  others  and  more  ap* 

poured  in  streams  down  his  intelli-  palling  objects  still  remain  to  bewil- 

fent,  but  forlorn,  face,  and  his  un*  der  him.  In  whatever  direction  he 
idden  guest  Icept  crying  after  him,  looked,there  he  saw  the  ffhastly  mixed 
**  on,  Nick,  to  the  left— to  the  left—  with  the  grotesque,  and  the  material 
we  shall  be  at  home  shortly."  with  the  immaterial,  just  as  he  had 
By  this  time  they  were  close  un-  so  often  met  with  them  in  those  le« 
der  the  low  wall  of  a  churchyard  gendary  tales  of  which  the  Germans 
which  lies  away  from  the  more  fre-  of  all  classes  are  so  fond.  The  graves 
quented  tract,  in  the  heart  of  a  flat,  about  him  stirred  with  life — spec- 
open  country,  just  three  miles  from  tral  forms  flung  down  threatening 
logoldstadt.  Every  one  knows,  or  glances  upon  him  from  the  populous 
should  know,  the  spot  to  which  I  branches  of  the  yews — skeleton  faces 
allude.  It  is  of  semi*  circular  form,  kept  popping  up  behind  every  tomb- 
something  like  a  horse-shoe ;  and  stone— and  the  winding  lizard  crept 
being  peopled  by  local  tradition  with  out  from  amidst  the  rank  luxuriance 
a  thousand  phantom  tenants,  not  a  of  the  henbane,  its  burnished  scales 
citizen  who  has  any  regard  for  his  flashing  and  glowing  with  a  thousand 
salvation  will  venture  near  it  after  gorgeous  colours  beneath  the  mete- 
nightfalL  A  curse  is  said  to  be  on  oric  radiance  of  the  corpse- candles 
it.  No  flower  springs  up  within  its  which  traversed  the  lazar-house 
circuit ;  the  very  grass  just  acquires  a  In  every  direction.  Here,  in  one 
sort  of  starveling  growth,  then  rots  place,  a  group  of  grinning  hobgoblins 
and  dies ;  nothing  lives  but  the  dead-  were  pirouetting  and  bobbing  to  each 
ly  henbane,  beneath  whose  shade  the  other,  and  cutting  such  incredible 
soft  mottled  toad  lies  couched ;  or  a  capers,  that  I  can  only  compare 
few  lean,  shrunken,  discontented  them  to  those  practised  in  the  High- 
yews,  which  look  just  as  if  they  land  fling  during  the  briskest  parox- 
were  planted  by  some  goblin  zoolo-  ysms  of  that  picturesque  saltation  ; 
gist,  by  way  of  a  quiz  upon  vegeta-  and  just  outside  the  aisle,  two 
tion.  monumental  knights  in  armour. 
Arrived  at  this  forlorn  spot,  which  whose  "united  ages"  might  have 
was  made  still  more  cheerless  by  the  amounted  to  some  four  hundred 
spectral  waving  to  and  fro  of  the  years  and  odd,  stood  bolt-uprieht, 
yews,  and  the  sickly  light  of  the  y el-  staring  at  Nicholas  with  upraised 
low  moon  which  now  began  to  pour  arm8,as  ifwaving  him  a  grim  welcome 
down  a  dim,  reluctant  radiance,  home.  But  what  shocked  the  good 
poor  Nicholas,  shuddering  from  head  man  worse  than  all,  was  the  sight  of 
to  foot — for  too  well  he  knew  his  a  grisly  old  witch  with  a  beard  as 
whereabout— made  anotlier  des-  black  as  your  hat,  ogling  a  carved 
perate  attempt  at  a  retreat ;  but  in  Dutch  cherub  who  had  just  sprung 
▼ain;  he  was  riveted  to  the  spot  into  animation  on  the  head  of  a  tomb- 
like an  epic  poet  to  the  windows  of  stone;  while  another, equally  stubbly, 
acookshop ;  while,  to  compel  him  to  was  waltzing  with  a  sprightly  skele- 
an  onward  movement,  his  pursuer,  ton  on  the  marble  slab  of  a  cenotaph, 
making  an  extempore  spring  on  his  and  as  the  engaging  creature  twirled, 
back,  and  clasping  him  tightly  round  rattling  round  her  in  the  dance,  she 
the  neck  witn  both  arms,  began  smirked  and  simpered  with  a  breadth 
to  spur  away  at  his  haunches  with  of  grin  that  would  have  won  the 
Buch  uncommon  vivacity,  that  goad-  heart  of  an  Esquimaux, 
ed  to  supernatural  exertions,  he  Poor  Nicholas!  Well  might  he 
made  one  last  convulsive  essay,  and  feel  the  rough,  wrinkled  goose-skin 
cleared  the  low  wall  in  a  style  that  creeping  and  shivering  all  over  him 
would  have  electrified  the  most  ac-  at  the  sight  of  such  unhallowed  or- 
complished  leaper  of  the  six-foot  gies.  Such  was  his  condition  that 
club,  his  goblin  rider  bearing  con-  even  the  hooting  of  an  owl  or  the 
Bcientious  testimony  to  his  nimble-  baying  of  a  watch-dog  would  have 
ness  by  bellowing  out,  *'  Oh  rare,  been  ravishing  harmony  to  his  soul, 
there  was  a  jump  I  Stop,  Nick,  we  as  convincing  him  that  something 
are  at  home  at  last"  of  humanity,  however  ineffectual. 
Our  IngoldsUidt  Velocipeda  is  now  still  lingered  near  him.    But  all  was 
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iDtente,  awful  stillneM,  the  BiillnesS)  rioatlf  Inconvenienced  falm  by  the 

without  the  repose,  of  the  grave.  scandalous  intemperance  of  his  b»- 

While  Nick  thus  stodd  transfixed  sauU  and  battery,  put  an  end  to  the 
and  spell-bound,  he  saw,  in  a  remote  engagement  by  sending  him  head 
corner  of  the  charmed  semi*circle,  a  over  heels  into  the  pit  Down — 
man  busy  digging  a  grave,  and  down,  he  plunged,  performing  a 
throwing  up  at  every  lift  of  his  spade  world  of  grotesque  gyrationi  in  his 
a  load  that  might  have  killed  a  dray-  descent—ten  thousand  lights  flash- 
horse.  The  sight  of  this  figure,  ioff  before  his  eyes — ten  thousand 
possibly  mortal  like  himself,  in-  bells  ringing  in  his  ears — owls  hoot- 
spired  him  with  sudden  courage —  ing — fiends  shouting— serpents  hiss- 
his  heart  yearned  towards  him,  and  ing— cocks  crowing--dogs  barking 
in  an  instant  he  was  by  his  side«-  —  cofiSns  crashing — ding-dong — 
but  what  words  can  express  his  whiz,  whiz — bow,  wow— cock-a- 
rage — his  loathing — his  despair —  doodle-doo  —  bang,  bang  —  huzza, 
when  in  his  hideous  lineaments  he  huzza-^and  he  himself  shouUng  out 
recognised  his  Unbidden  GuestI  louder  than  all,  *  **  Help,  help!— 
The  fiend's  eyes  were  fastened  on  murder! — thieves! — fire! — the  de- 
him  with  the  benumbing  power  of  vil ! — oh.  Lord !  "—till  he  woke,  to 
the  basilisk,  and,  flinging  aside  his  find  himself  sprawling  on  the  floor, 
spade,  while  a  ghastly  grin  wrinkled  and  the  cat,  whom  he  had  half 
his  countenance,  he  thundered  in  crushed  in  his  fall,  mewing  viclous- 
tbe  burgher's  ear,  "  Nick,  welcome  ly,  with  her  tail  as  thick  as  a  bed- 
home!"  Instantly  the  spell  of  post,  close  beside  him  I  What  a 
silence  that  had  so  long  hung,  like  a  situation  for  a  mighty  logdldstadt 
heavy  air,  over  the  charnel-house,  burgher! 

was    broken — the  old  church  bell  Woke — woke!   Was  this  a  mere 

began    tolling — strange   forms,  ap-  dream  then  ?   Have  we  been  swin- 

parelled   in   winding-sheets,    sung  died  out  of  our  sensibilities  by  a 

funeral  anthems  among  the  clouds,  drowsy  commonplace  P    Even   so, 

and,  while  a  thousand  infernal  voices  gentle  reader,  but  the  dream — call 

took   up   and   prolonged  the   cry  it   rather   a   practical    treatise  on 

*<  Welcome  home,"  a  legion  of  fiends^  dyspepsia — has  been  penned  for  the 

each  as  material  as  a  Qlasgo w  bailie,  best  of  purposes,  namely,  to  "  point 

gathering  about  the  crazed  burgher,  a  moral,"  if  not  to  <*  adorn  a  tale," 

made  busy  preparations  for  precipi-  for  your  express  edification.    Nevtr 

tating  him  into  the  black  abyss.  tai  more  than  you  can  cfti^eif-^least 

But  scared — distracted  as  he  was  of  all,  at  supper-time  I   Remember 

—Nicholas  was  not  the  m^n  to  per-  It  is  the  last  load,  be  It  no  heavier 

mit  himself  to  be  buried  alive  with-  than  a  fly's,  that  breaks  the  camel's 

out  a  fight  for  it.    A  burgher  at  bay  back ;  and  in  like  manner,  it  was 

is  a  dangeroOs  animal  to    meddle  that  **  last  mouthful "  which  Nicbo- 

with,  and  accordingly  he  set  to  at  las  was  so  resolute  in  despatching, 

the  pugnacious  imps  with  a  skill  and  that  conjured    up    the   Unbidden 

energy  that  might  have  created  a  Guest,  and  all  the  horrors  of  the 

sensaUon  even  at  M ousel ey-hurst.  charnel*  house*     Beware,    then,   of 

But,  alas!  what  can  one  do  against  that  last  superfluous  mouthful,  for 

myriads?   In  vain  Nicholas  kicked  in  it  may  lurk  '*  more  devils  than 

— scratched — pinched-* and    even  vast  hell  can  hold;"  and  of  all  the 

butted  like  a  goat  at  his  assailants —  tribe,  none  are  so  malignant  as  those 

his  strength  was  fast  leaving  him,  which  are  begotten  of  indigestion, 

and  a  sly  unhandsome  blow  in  the  and    haunt   the   slnmbera  of  the 

sirloin,    planted    by  his    unbidden  dyspeptic! 

guest  while  he  was  manually  repro-  Trisubgistos. 
ving  a  squat  goblin  who  had  se* 
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TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY. 
BT  WILLIAM  BAY. 

I. 

(dionysius.) 
Ev^fiurti  9r»9  eu6i^* — »•  r.  A* 

HYMN  TO  APOLLO. 

Keep  Bilence  now,  with  reTerential  awe. 
Wide  ^eher,  and  ye  mountains,  and  ye  meads, 
With  earth,  and  sea,  and  every  breeze,  and  sound. 
And  voice  of  tuneful  bird — be  silent  all ; 
For  Phoebus,  with  his  beaming  locks  unshorn, 
Descends  among  us — on  a  stream  of  song. 

Sire  of  Aurora, — far  whose  eyelids  fair 
Are  of  the  braided  sdow — her  rosy  car, 
Along  the  boundleBs  ridge  of  heaven's  expanse, 
Drawn  by  those  winged  steeds,  thou  urgest  on — 
Exulting  in  thy  curls  of  flaming  gold. 

Thy  coronal  are  rays  of  dazzling  light 
Revolving  much,  and  pouring  on  the  earth, 
From  their  blest  fountains^  splendours  ever  bright : 
While  of  thy  rivers  of  immortal  fire 
DAY  the  beloved  is  born. 

For  thee,  the  choirs 
Of  tranquil  stars  perform  their  mystic  round 
0*er  heaven's  imperial  pavement; — with  thy  lyre, 
Oh  '  Phcsbus,  warbling  forth  its  ceaseless  notes— 

Delighted  :— 

While  the  moon  serenely  clear. 
Borne  onward  in  her  steer-drawn  team  of  light 
Heralds  the  changeful  seasons—and  her  heart 
With  pleasure  glows — while  clothing  dsedal  earth 
With  beauteous  vestments  of  a  various  hue. 

II. 
(Statyllios  Flacccs.) 
Elliui  ely^vxfwf  wtiyvfy — »•  t.  A. 
ON  CUPID  sleeping. 

1. 

Thou  sleepest — thou 
lu  whom  the  queen  of  love  delights : 

Thou  sleepest  now. 
Who  sendest  many  sleepless  nights, 
And  days  of  tears  to  mortal  wights. 

2. 

Thou  sleepest— thou. 
While  near  thee  gleams  thy  torch  of  light— 

lliou  sleepest  now 
With  fingers  on  thy  bow  of  might, 
And  arrows  ever  winged  for  flight. 
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8. 

Cythera'8  son. 
Be  oiheri  bold.    Yet  much  I  fear. 

Thou  haughty  one. 
Lest  to  tfy  sleeping  eyes  appear 
Dreams  which  may  bring  to  mine— a  tear. 

III. 

(PAUL  THE  SILBNTIART.) 

lovers'  vows. 
1. 

Bright  maid,  I  swore— 
Oh  I  godsj  no  more  oo  thee  to  gaze 

Whom  I  adore. 
Or  bask  me  in  thy  beauty's  rays, 
Rash  oath  I — for  twelve,  dull,  tedious  days. 

2. 

Alas!  to-morrow^i 
By  thy  sweet  self  I  swear  it — oh  I. 

Creeps  on  in  sorrow, 
So  long,  so  listless,  and  so  slow. 
It  seems,  at  least,  twelve  months  of  wo. 

8. 

Beloved  one, 
Entreat  the  gracious  powers  for  me. 

For  me  undone. 
Nor  in  their  penal  records  be 
Inscribed  my  thoughtless  perjury. 

4. 

Nor  do  thou  aid 
The  gods  to  scourge  my  broken  vow, 

Aoored  maid. 
But  let  me  in  thy  presence  bow. 
And  soothe  my  troubled  spirit  now, 

IV. 

(Onbstes.) 
Afifimftff  £AM«f«. — K.  T.  A. 

As  nectar  welling  from  the  holy  fount 

Of  Hfppocrene,  doth  the  spirit  cheer 
Of  him  who  up  the  Heliconian  mount 

Hath  toiled,  until  its  crest  at  length  is  near; 
Such  is  the  steep  of  song;— but  gain  that  height. 
And  every  muse  will  grace  thee  with  delight: 
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V. 

(Unknown.) 

epitaph  on  casandbr. 

Mortal,  as  if  immortal  dream  not  iliou 
Aught  stable  in  tbispaBaing  scene  of  strife ; 

Since  the  long  sleep  Cfasander  sleepeth  now— - 
A  mortal  worthy  of  immortal  life. 

VI.. 

(Unknown.) 
Tt's  >J6h  ovk  8«»^v91.— >Jt.  r.  A. 

ON  THE  SAME. 
1. 

U  there  a  stone  that  did  not  shed  a  tear-^ 

Is  there  a  rock  so  heartless  to  forget 

The  splendours  of  thy  sun,  Casander,  set 
In  darkness— in  thy  sfx- and- twentieth  year  ? 

2. 

Thee  hath  a  ruthless,  reckless  demon  torn 
From  widowed  wife,  and  from  thy  children  dt'ar,^ 
Thy  aged  parents  shedding  many  a  tear— 

All  doomed  toy  premature  decay  to  mourn. 

VII. 

(Leomdas  of  Tarentum.) 
Ti»  fitx^iy  fit  Aey«v«i». — *.  t.  A, 

ON  A  SSIALL  VESSEL. 

A  tiny  thing  they  call  me— all  unmeet 

To  brave,  like  other  ships,  the  billows'  f«rce : 
A  tiny  thing — yet  still  when  tempests  beat. 

Not  bulk— but  fortune  rules  the  vessel's  course. 
In  helm  or  oar  to  others  trust  be  given — 

My  confidence  will  rest  alone  in  heaven. 

VIII. 

(Agatiiias  the  Scholiast.) 
Et  yrort  fiif  Kt§»^f, — jc.  t.  A. 

ON  ARIADNE  A  HARPIST. 

When  Ariadne's  fingers  sweep  the  strings 

Her  pealiug  accents  are  Terpsichore's : 
And  when  her  soul  into  the  song  she  flings, 

Her  lofty  warblings  are  Melpomene's : 

2 
And  had  she  with  the  Three  on  Ida  striven, 

Paris  had  bowed  to  hers — not  Venus'  charms : 
But  hush  !  lest  Bacchus  hearing  be  love- driven 

To  clasp  our  Ariadne  in  his  arms. 

TOXi»  ZXXIZ.  NO.  CCZLVI.  2  N 
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iz. 

Pallada»  ei9  Albxandria. 

THB  WATS  OF  PROTIDENCB. 

Serapii  to  a  homicide,  they  say, 

Came  io  a  Tision  while  asleep  he  lay, 

Near  a  frail  wal],~and  thus  the  God  began— 

**  Up,  slumber  elsewhere^  thou  most  wretched  man." 

He  started,  changed  his  place,  when  hark !  that  sound, 

With  sudden  crash  the  wall  comes  to  the  ground. 

With  joy  the  wretch  a  victim  now  provides. 

Thinking  the  God  is  pleased  with  homicides : 

When  lo !  again  that  voice  is  heard  by  nighty 

**  Folly  to  deem  thai  I  hi  thee  delight  I 

Though  thou  hast  now  escaped  an  easy  fate. 

Know,  tortures  still  thy  future  life  await. 

For  thou  upon  the  cross  shalt  close  thine  eyes, 

Reserved  for  pangs  of  frightful  agonies." 

X. 

(THEOCRITUS.) 

Tiii«f  rkf  A«v(«fy  TA»(  m  9^vf(.— Ik  r.  A. 

Wend  onward,  goat-herd  mine,  along  that  lane 
Until  thou  reach  those  oaks» — then  turn  aside. 
And  thou  wilt  find  an  image  lately  carved— 
*  Limbless  and  earless— in  its  naUve  bark— 

Priapus. 

•  •  *  •  • 

Underneath  those  sacred  boughs 
Enshrined  he  sits, — and  near  his  holy  fane 
An  ever-living,  ever- gurgling  fount 
Of  water  flows— adown  those  craggy  rocks, 
Refreshing  with  its  dews  the  myrtJes  fair. 
The  fragrant  cypress,  and  the  vine  that  spreads 
Her  infant  grapes,  with  tendrils  clasping  all. 

With  many- varied  trillings — loud  and  clear 
Spring's  choristers  the  merles  are  chanting  there 
Their  melodies — responsive  to  the  notes 
Of  the  dun  coloured  nightingale,  whose  voice 
Of  honied  music  melts  in  plaintive  falls. 

There  seat  thee  down,  my  goat- herd,  and  implore 
Priapus,  ever-gracious,  to  release 
This  love- sick  heart  from  Daphnis, — and  forthwith. 
If  this  he  grant,  my  fairest  goat  is  his : 
If  he  refuse — ne,  he  will  not  refuse, — 
Vow  him  three  victims, — first,  a  shaggy  goat; 
A  heifer  next,  and  then,-^a  house-fed  lamb. 
And  may  he  kindly  listen  to  thy  prayer. 

More  of  Theocritus  anon.  Mean  iriiiie^  thaakt  to  MeNri  Pnos  sad  Drake,  and  laud 
to  Mr  Chapman. — C.  N. 

*  '*  Quid  fit,  quod  Priapi  aigawn  rosatur  r^iO'iviAlr,  eqiwleni,  igaero.  Int^rpretaa 
tacent.  Uuo  pede  potiui,  sive  palo,  hunc  deum  plemmque  niti  conntat.  Foret  igitar 
pottus /««y«^xl^^f.  Num  aliud  quid  latet?  Fortasse  «r»iXi^  ?  Nihil  definio.  Erudi- 
tiores  hunc  locum  expediaot.*' — JACOsai  vii.  ]  94v 

Jacobs'  worda.^iiMm.  cimd  qmd  laUi  f^jAow  that  be  had  a  dbrewd  gaeai  that  the  ge* 
nuine  epithet  ia  r^iratA.^.  Neverthelcas^  ia  ow  verneoi  we  prefv  his  mnn^hs^nhj  we 
have  done  eoi  "  eruditioreieipediMit*'* 
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EXTRACTS  PROM  THB  JOURNALS  OF  AN  ALPINB  TRATELLBR. 

No.  III. 

I'hb   letters  of   introduction   to  a  place  the  formation  of  a  new  state 

Monsieur    C.    D.   at    the   Fabrica  of  society.    It  has  added  to  their 

Reall  at  Pont,  which  had  awaited  comforts,  by  employment,  and  the 

me   at   the  post-office  at   Lansli-  pay  for  their  industry;  and  it  has 

bourg,  were    honoured    by    every  increased  their  intelligence,  though 

mark  of  attention  and  hospitality  not   much,  perhaps^  their  murals, 

that  could  be  shown  to  us.    In  thia  Every  thinff  in  the  factory  was  shown 

retired  corner  of  the  great  plain  of  to  us ;  and  embracing  as  this  does 

Piedmont,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Val  the  entire  process  of  preparing  cot- 

d'Orca,  which   descends  from  the  ton  goods  for  the  market,  it  was  an 

Mont  Iseran,  in  the  highest  range  of  interesting  visit  to  my  companion, 

the  Alps,  has  been  established  the  In  England  the  scale  of  manufacture 

first  cotton- works  in  Piedmont.  The  is  so  enormous,  that  spinning,  wea* 

little  town  of  Pont  is  situated  about  ving,  dyeing,  and  priming,  employ 

six  hours' journey  from  Turin,  and  different  capital  and  separate  esta- 

here,  employing   a   power    drawn  blishments.    Here  an  hour's  survey 

from  a  tributary  stream  to  the  Orca,  embraced  all. 
is  a  fiactory  for  the  production  of        Our  object  in  arriving  at  Pont 

common  cotton  goods,  which  gives  was  to  obtain  information  and  as- 

ediployment  to  above  four  thousand  sistance  in  crossing  by  the  Cul  de 

men,  women,  and  children.     The  Cogne  to  the  Val  aAobta ;  but  our 

raw  material  is  received  by  long  new  and  hoRpitable  friends  at  the 

land  carriage  from  Genoa,  and  here  Fabrica  would    not  let  us  off  so 

it  is  cleaned,  roved,  spun,  woven,  easily.    They  informed  us  that  the 

dyed,  printed,  iknd  prepared  for  the  scenery  of  the  Val  d'Orca  was  not 

market,  under  a  hundred  forms,  for  to  be  neglected,  and  as  we  should 

hatadkerchiefs,  di'esses,    &c.      'the  not  pass  through  it  on  our  way  to 

Sardinian  Government  has  wisely  C(wne,  promised  to  procure  mules 

encouraged  Monsieur  D.  in  this  un-  ana  a  guide  for  the  following  day, 

dertaking,  and  sanctioned  it  with  to  visit  the  Scalare  of  Cerisol,  and 

the  appellation  of  Royal.  The  weav-  in  the  mean  time  to  make  arraoge- 

ing  ^6  generally  performed  in  Pont  ments  for  our  journey  to  the  Val 

and  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  d'Aosta.     We  gladly  placed    our- 

hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  selves  in  the  hands  of  our  friends, 
▼alley  are  thus  employed.    The  ma-        At  the  Fabrica  we  had  an  oppor- 

chinery  is  supplied  from  Mulhausen  tunity  of  observing  some  of  the  ex- 

in  Alsace,  at  a  cost  greatlv  exceed-  traordlnary  habits  of  the  bouquetin, 

log  that  at  which  it  could  be  sup-  or  ibex,  of  the  Alps.    This  animal 

plied  by  our  machinists  In  England,  is  now  extremely  rare ;   it  haunts 

The    prohibitory    laws,    however,  regions  still  higher  and  more  se- 

agaittstthe  exportation  of  machinery,  eluded  than  those  in  which  the  cha- 

precludes  their  having  it  from  us,  mois  Is  found.  In  some  of  the  moun- 

though  they  have  no  difficulty  what-  tains  of  the  Tyrol,  and  in  the  lofty 

ever  in  obtaining  models  of  all  our  ranges  which  sweep  down  from  the 

iinprovementa  in   cotton-spinning;  Mont  Iseran,  especially  those  which 

and    these,    if   they  be  important  flank  the  Val    d'Orca,    these    ani- 

enough  to  adopt,  can  immediately  mals   are .  sometimes  seen;   and  a 

be  procured  fronf  Alsace;   but  as  hunter  who  has  been  successful  in 

they  are  without  rivals  as  manufac-  the  bouquetin,  esteems  a  mere  chas- 

turers  in  Piedmont,  the  proprietors  seur  of  the  chamois  as  the  follower 

at  Pont  are  not  oftett  induced  to  of  a  fox  Is  in  England  regarded  by 

make  sacrifices  of  old  machinery  to  tlie  hunter  of  a  tiger  from  the  East. 

Improveinents  in  nev(^.     The  esfii-  At  the  Fabrica  was  a  young  bouque- 

blishment,  however.  Is  conducted  tlft  who  came  to  the  call  of  those 

with  much  skill  and  enterprise,  and  who  caressed  him.    We  saw  him 

I  iraf  intereated  in  obsertiog  in  such  first  on  a  lofty  ridge  of  a  housoi  which 
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he  ran  along,  and  leaping  down 
from  point  to  point,  in  a  tew  noo- 
ments  came  alongside  of  us.  The 
dogs  kept  at  an  awful  distance ;  and 
at  a  signal  given  to  the  bouquetin  to 
attack  them,  they  scampered  off  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Our  guide  for 
the  journey  up  the  valley  was  di- 
rected to  call  at  a  particular  house^ 
to  show  us  the  skin  and  horns  of  one 
that  had  been  lately  shot  by  a  hunter 
of  the  valley. 

In  the  evening  after  our  return  to 
the  inn  at  Pont,  where  we  decided 
upon  remaining,  though  beds  had 
been  most  hospitably  offered  to  us 
at  the  Fabrica,  our  friends  visited 
us  to  say,  that  all  the  arrangements 
for  an  early  start  up  the  valley  in 
the  morning,  and  a  dinner  at  the 
Fabrica  on  our  return,  were  made, 
and  leaving  us  a  supply  of  cigars, 
promised  to  meet  us  early. 

Before  daylight  we  were  roused 
by  Matteo,  a  servant  of  Monsieur  D., 
who  filled  at  the  Fabrica  the  sta- 
tion of  illuminator  of  the  works.  The 
engineer  of  the  oil- gas  apparatus. 
Mat,  was  spruced  out  for  the  journey, 
to  conduct  the  Due  Anglesi  up  his 
valley,  a  commission  of  confiaence 
of  which  he  evidently  felt  the  im- 
portance. His  jargon,  a  mixture  of 
Piedmontese  and  French,  was  in  the 
proportion  of  nine  to  one  of  the  for- 
mer; but  this  tithe  of  all  that  he 
uttered,  enabled  us  to  understand 
him  to  be  a  merry,  intelligent,  and 
communicative  little  fellow.  He 
came  to  summon  us  to  breakfast  at 
the  Fabrica,  where  mules  were  in 
readiness.  Our  friends  proposed  to 
ascend  the  valley  as  far  as  Locano 
with  us.  They  were  capitally  mount- 
ed, and,  as  I  observed,  armed  with 
pistolssin  their  holsters.  They  said 
that  there  were  some  mauvais  sum 
jets  in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
they  rarely  stirred  two  miles  from 
home  unarmed.  One  of  Hie  first 
crosses  that  we  passed  marked  the 
spot  where  there  had  been  a  death 
from  murder,  not  accident,  and  the 
record  on  it  asked  for  the  prayers 
of  all  good  Catholics. 

The  general  scenery  in  the  valley 
is  remarkably  fine.  The  bold  moun- 
tain forms  in  the  lower  ranges  are 
richly  clothed  with  forests,  except 
where  precipices  burst  through 
them.  We  passed  many  hamlets 
and  usines,  where,  at  a  trifling  cost 


in  the  erection  of  simple  machinery, 
tilt-hammers  and  saws  are  worked 
by  the  streams,  which  flow  down 
every  lateral  valley  and  furrow  in 
the  mountain  side  into  the  Orca.  In 
passing  a  hamlet  near  Sparone.  we 
observed  what  I  am  almost  afraid 
to  describe,  lest  it  should  be  remem- 
bered as  my  great  mushroom.  But 
my  companion  will  bear  me  out 
when  I  state,  that  at  a  peasant's  door, 
whet'e  fruit  and  vegetables  were 
placed  for  sale,  an  enormous  fungus, 
a  variety  of  morel,  was  offered  to  us 
at  so  much  per  pound,  which  I  could 
scarcely  have  carried.  They  are 
occasionally  found  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  chestnut  forests, 
and  sometimes  exceed  a  hundred 
weight.  It  is  called  in  Piedmontese 
a  guarino. 

We  passed  through  the  village  of 
Sparone,  as  the  people  were  assem- 
bling for  early  mass.  Our  appear- 
ance excited  much  attention,  b|it  it 
was  transient.  We  did  not  escape 
so  well  at  Locano,  where  we  were 
detained  to  have  one  of  my  mule's 
shoes  fixed,  which  had  become  loose. 
Here  every  inhabitant  turned  out  to 
crowd  about  us,  to  stare  at  the 
strangers. 

Here  Matteo  received  final  direc- 
tions from  his  master^  and  our 
friends  galloped  back  to  keep  an 
engagement  made  prior  to  our  ar- 
rival. We  pursued  our  course  up 
the  valley,  which  is  not  so  pictu- 
resque between  Locano  and  No- 
vaeca,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pont.  There  were,  however,  some 
fine  points  of  vie w^  where  the  snowy 
peaks  of  the  range  dividing  this 
valley  from  the  ValFomo  appeared 
over  the  lower  mountains,  and  the 
enormous  blocks  fallen  from  these 
strewed  the  valley  around  us.  Some- 
times, where  such  boulders  had 
rested  without  reaching  the  little 
plains  in  the  wider  parts  of  tlie  val- 
ley, these  were  rich  In  cultivation, 
and  alternated  the  beautiful  with 
the  wild,  as  we  ascended  to  Novasca. 
We  did  not  fail  to  stop  as  directed 
at  the  village  of  Arsone,  where  Mat- 
teo took  us  to  the  house  of  M.  de 
Sonetta,  a  respectable  proprietor,  to 
see  the  skin  and  horns  of  the  bou- 
quetin recentiy  killed  by  a  hunter 
of  tiie  family.  Each  horn,  round 
the  curve,  was  nearly  a  jBfd  long, 
and  had  thirteen  rings    «pon  i^ 
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these  are  annual  additions,  which 
mark  the  age  of  the  animal. 

We  were  surprised  at  the  mise- 
rable,'little  poverty- striclcen  appear- 
ance of  Novasca.  In  the  maps,  it 
is  usually  indicated  as  a  larger  place 
than  Locano.  The  latter,  however, 
is  a  little  town,  whilst  the  former  is 
a  hamlet  of  onljr  three  or  four  scat- 
tered houses,  stuck  in  a  nook  in  the 
valley,  in  the  most  wretched  and 
BterUe  spot  that  could  be  found.  It 
is  proverbially  miserable,  for  Mat- 
teo  uttered  upon  seeing  it — 


"  NoTAsca,  Novasca, 
Poco  pane  lungo  tasca. 


I) 


Here  we  put  up  the  mules,  and 
the  stock  of  provisions  ^ere  con- 
fided to  the  master  of  a  miserable 
osteria.  Our  kind  friends  had  pro- 
visioned us  well  for  the  journey, 
knowing  that  nothing  but  bad  wine 
and  worse  bread  and  cheese  were 
to  be  had  at  Novasca — a  piece  of 
foresight  of  which  we  learnt  the 
full  value  the  moment  we  crept  into 
the  dark  and  dirty  den,  where  two 
or  three  poor  fellows  were  eating 
what  they  could  get,  with  a  content 
and  relish  which  might  have  shamed 
our  delicacy,  though  it  could  not 
remove  our  repugnance. 

By  the  time  We  reached  Novasca, 
the  wind  was  blowiofl;  fiercely  in 
the  mountains,  and  Alatteo  wisely 
thought  that  it  would  be  better  to 
reach  the  Scatare,  about  a  league 
distant,  as  soon  as  possible,  lest  a 
change  of  weather  should  altogether 
prevent  us,  and  to  dine  on  our  re- 
turn.   We  set  off  on  foot. 

The  scenery  around  Novasca  is 
strikingly  grand.  Bare  and  torrent- 
worz^  rocks,  and  enormous  boulders 
of  granite,  form  th&  channel  of  a 
cataract,  which  is  crossed  by  frail 
wooden  bridges,  placed  from  boul- 
der to  boulder  over  a  foaming  tor- 
renty  which  is  forced  to  escape 
through  their  narrow  channels. 
Before  reaching  these  prodigious 
masses,  the  waters  are  seen  in  great 
volume  gushing  out  of  a  deep  rift 
in  the  bare  mountain  side,  and 
spending  its  fury  on  the  rocks, 
which  it  has  denuded  of  all  trace 
of  soil  or  shrub.  I  scarcely  recol- 
lect a  cataract  in  the  Alps  so  en- 
tirely and  sublimely  savage.  Above 
and  around  the  rocks  whence  these 
waters  flash  into  day  are  the  scath- 


ed and  glaciered  summits  of  moun- 
tains, which  are  the  haunts  of  the 
bouquetin,  but  these  were  only  seen 
in  occasional  glimpses.  Matteo 
shook  his  head  upon  observing 
that  what  we  had  thought  were 
clouds  in  these  high  regions  were 
tourmentes,  whirlwinds  which  raise 
the  snow  in  volumes  like  clouds, 
and  are  only  at  first  to  be  distin- 
guished from  them  by  the  obser- 
vant mountaineer.  He  said  that  a 
fierce  storm  was  raging  above  the 
Scalare,  and  whirling  the  snows 
about  with  a  frightful  violence. 

We  soon  came  in  sight  of  the 
deep  ravine  of  the  Scalare,  or  steps, 
by  which  the  only  path  led  to  the 
village  of  Ceresol  and  the  valley 
above,  and  soon  after  passing  a  little 
valley  on  our  right,  we  began  to 
ascend  the  path  or  steps  cut  out  of 
the  rock  on  the  left  of  the  torrent, 
which  led  up  through  this  fearful 
gorge  in  the  mountain,  and  Foon 
looked  down  the  awful  precipices 
below  us,  where  the  Orca  in  a  tor- 
tuous cataract  was  foaming  and  roar« 
ing  through  the  obstructions  which 
retarded  its  descent  into  the  lower 
valley.  The  path  by  which  we  as- 
cended was  so  cut  out  of  perpendi- 
cular and  even  overhanging  preci- 
pices, that  it  required  care  and 
stooping  to  avoid  striking  our  heads 
against  the  rock  above  us,  and  thus 
precipitating  ourselves  over  into  the 
gulf  below. 

Six  or  seven  crosses  fastened  to 
crevices  in  the  face  of  the  rock  suf- 
ficiently indicated  the  danger,  but 
Matteo  told  us  that  five  of  these  at 
least  were  believed  to  be  records  of 
the  victims  of  a  villain  still  liviDg 
in  a  house  which  Mat  pointed  out 
to  us  in  the  little  valley  that  we  had 
just  passed. 

The  miscreant  underwent  severe 
examination  at  the  time,  and  though 
no  doubt  whatever  existed  of  his 
having  been  their  murderer,  the 
evidence  did  not  affect  his  life.  It 
was  proved  that  he  was  the  last  per- 
son seen  in  the  company  of  two  of 
them,  at  different  times,  acting  as 
their  guide.  It  is  believed  that  at 
the  spot  where  the  crosses  are  pla- 
ced he  pushed  his  confiding  victims 
over  where  a  child  might  destroy  a 
giant  if  for  a  moment  be  was  un« 
guarded. 

The  scene  around  us  was  almost 
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unparelleled  for  Alpine  f^randear  of  our  return  upon  tiiit  tpecalaUoo* 
iu  peculiar  c1a«8.  A  narrow  gorge  We  set  out  with,  aa  littU  delaj  aa 
of  bare  roclc,  iu  precipices  oTerhang-  possible  on  our  descent  to  Pont ;  it 
log  the  tortuous  and  deep  channel  waa  dark,  however,  before  we  ar» 
where  leapt  aivd  roared  the  torrent  rived  there;  the  dinner  hour  ap* 
of  the  Orca,  sometimes  a  clear  sheet  pointed  by  our  friends  had  long 
spread  out  over  the  ledge  of  an  en-  passed  away ;  but  their  welcome 
ormous  rock  worn  smooth  by  its  and  hospitality  were  not  leaa,  and 
action — thence  compelled  by  an  ob-  they  desired  that  we  would  leave  the 
structing  mass  to  force  its  course  means  of  our  proceeding  on  the  next 
unseen  until  issuing  from  where  it  day  to  their  arrangement, 
found  a  passage,  it  dashed  into  the  In  the  morning  my  companion  de- 
gulf  below,  tailing  a  hundred  feet  cided  upon  hiring  a  char,  to  take  him 
into  an  abyss,  and  thence  to  fall  by  the  plains  to  ivrea,  and  up  the 
again  in  successive  cataracts,  and  to  valley  to  the  city  of  Aosta;  he  would 
have  its  progress  controlled  by  the  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
enormous  rocks  which  its  own  vio-  nearly  the  whole  of  ita  course.  Ha- 
lence  had  helped  to  place  in  ita  vlng  seen  him  off,  my  friends  from 
cou rse.  the  Fabr ica  accompanied  me  to  many 

Long  before  we  attained  the  sum*  of  the  beautiful  poinia  of  view  pre- 

mit  ot  the  Scalare,  we  had  been  sented  by  the  sites  of  the  old  towers 

made  sensible  of  the   storm  that  and  the  gardena  on  the  mountain 

raged  above  us— but  on  attaining  the  slopes,  whence  the  most  picturesque 

little  plain  which  led  to  Ceresol,  we  views  are  presented  of  Pont  and  its 

found  it  impossible  to  make  head  valleys,  and  from  some  pointa  of  the 

against  the  violence  of  the  wind,  its  plains  beyond  the  entrance  to  the 

piercing  coldness  compelled  us  to  narrow  channel  .of  the  Orca.     Going 

talce    shelter    behind    the    rocks,  out  of  Pont  to  some  fields  where  its 

Above  us  the  glaciers  were  almost  fairs  are  held,  we  descended  into  a 

constantly  obscured  by  the  whirling  quiet  and  beautiful  glen,  which  re* 

of  the  snow  in   the    touruente —  minded  me  of  retired  apota  in  the 

neither  cloaks  without,  nor  brandy  valleys  of  my  own  beautiful  county 

within,    enabled    us    to    proceed,  of  Devon.   Here  Isaac  Walton  might 

After  an  useless  effort  to  sketch  the  have  caught  such  trout  aa  it  never 

scene  above  the   Scalare,  we  com-  fell  to  his  good  fortune  to  entrap, 

nienced  a  retreat,  and  left  the  jealous  and  he  might  have  reflected,  and 

and  inhospitable  storm  to  the  un-  mused,  and  forgotten  that  he  was  in 

quiet  possession  of  its  own  regions,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Alps. 

la  descending,  by  the  advice  of  The  Fabrica  lies  in  the  valley  of 

our  careful  guide,  we  kept  close  to  the  Soanna,  near  ita  confluence  with 

the  face  of  the  rock,  lest  the  gush-  the  Orca.  The  view  from  some  wild 

es  of  wind  should  hurry  us  forward  ground  near  it,  of  the  Villa  NuGva,as 

into  danger,  but  we  safely  reached  the  village  is  called,  in  which  it  is 

the  entrance  to  the  little  valley,  and  situated,  or  rather  which  haa  sprung 

left  our  malediction  with  the  mur-  up  around  It,  and  now  connecta  it 

derer  as  we  passed  his  dwelling,  with  Pont,  ia  very  picturesque. 

Matteo  told  us  that  the  son  of  this  l^sx  beyond,  the  apparent  head  of 

man  had  fortunately  married  an  ex-  the  i^alley  appeared,  towering  over 

cellent  wife,  and  that  she  had  made  a  bright  snowy  peak,  which  they  told 

him  industrious  and  honest.  roe  rose  above  the  glaciere  of  Gogne, 

Our  descent  even  to  the  sterility  and  which  I  should  reach  before  the 

of  Novasca  was  a  visit  to  Goshen  endofmyday'sjourney.  After  ramb- 

compared  to  the  gorge  of  the  Sea-  ling  and  sketching  about  Pont, we  re- 

lare— the  darkness  and  even  the  dirt  entered  the  Fabrica,  where  a  mule  was 

of  the  hostel  rie  were  forgotten  in  ready  for  me,  and  two  men  to  be  my 

the  gladness  of  our  feeling  its  shel-  companions  in  the  mountaina.    M— 

ter.    The  excellent  fare  and  wine  had  taken  on  my  portmanteau  with 

provided  by  our  friends  at  Pont  soon  him  in  the  char  to  Aosta ;  but  the 

restored  us,  and  after  our  refresh-  wine,  poultry,  fruit,  fire,  provided 

ment  we  left  an  unusual  feast  in  the  made  a  goodly  packet  behind  my 

fragments  to  our  host  and  hit  poor  saddle :  a  hundred  acta  of  kindnasi 

guesUi  who  appear  to  have  awaited  wort  proaaod  upon  moi  until  I  wit 
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glad  to  escape  from  added  oUiga- 
lioos.  My  two  gnldesy  or  guards, 
for  ihey  were  armed  as  cfaasseure, 
were  Matteo  Trocano,  our  guide  to 
the  ScalarOy  and  Antonio  Gearn,  a  ro« 
bust,  independeat  looking  fellow, 
the  chief  proprietor  of  the  mules 
employed  to  bring  the  cotton  from 
Genoa  to  the  Fabrica.  He  had  been 
selected  from  the  establishment  by 
my  friends  as  a  good  mountidneer, 
who  knew  the  rout  to  Cogne  by 
Yal  Pra,  the  highest  Tillsge  in  the 
Taliey,  where  a  relation  of  his  lived, 
at  whose  house  I  was  to  sleep. 
Bach  had  good  double-barrelled 
percussion  guns,  Geam  two  dogs, 
and  Mat  a  little  cur.  To  my  com« 
panions,  devoted  as  all  the  men  here 
are  to  the  chase,  the  excursion  was 
a  holiday. 

We  started  about  mid-day.  De« 
Bcending  into  the  Val  Soanna,  which 
led  to  Val  Pra,  we  soon  reached 
the  banks  of  the  rirer,  which  lay 
beneath  enormous  precipices ;  \hen 
passing  some  large  quarries,  we 
wouncf  our  way  up  through  a  mag- 
nificent forest  of  chestout-trees,  for 
the  precipitous  sides  of  the  dark  and 
deep  ravine  prevented  our  ascend-* 
ing  farther  by  the  immediate  banks 
of  the  river.  The  steep  path  through 
the  forest  often  fearfully  overhung 
the  ravine  below ;  but  the  trees  often 
intercepted  the  most  striking  views 
of  the  deep  valley  of  the  Soanna,  its 
lofty  rocks  and  dark  forests,  the  old 
towers  of  Pont  at  its  junction  with 
the  Orea,  and  the  plains  at  the  ter* 
mination  of  the  mountain  bounda* 
ries  of  the  Talley. 

The  first  Tillage  that  we  reached 
was  Ingria.  Above  it,  on  the  left^ 
the  Val  Campea,  which  leads  direct- 
ly to  the  glaciers  of  Cogne,  opened 
to  us.  It  is  a  shorter  but  more  dif- 
ficult route  to  Cogne  than  that  which 
we  took,  and  passes  above  logria, 
on  by  the  single  village  of  Campig* 
11a. 

From  logria  we  crossed  a  bridge 
in  a  striking  situation,  to  ascend  the 
valley  to  Ronco^  the  principal  town 
in  the  Val  Soanna.  The  road  lay 
tiirough  fine  mountain  scenery,  rich 
meadows,  and  welUcultivated  fields. 
Here  I  met  a  great  number  of  Car- 
bonari, bearing  enormous  loads  of 
charcoal  on  their  heads.  They  were 
descending  from  the  high  forests  in 


the  mottntains  to  the  ravines  In  the 
valley.  Many  of  them  were  women 
and  boys;  their  forms  robust  but 
ugly,  and  their  costume  hideous. 
Tht»y  wore  boots  peculiar  to  their 
valley,  made  of  very  coarse,  thick 
woollen  cloch^  fastened  tight  round 
the  ancle,  but  so  wide  across  the 
toes,  that  they  bore  to  the  ancle  the 
spread  and  proportion  of  the  foot  of 
a  duck.  Yet  the  wearers  stepped 
firmly  in  them,  and  Gearn  said  that 
in  the  winter  they  served  as  snow 
shoes,  and  were  found  most  useful 
in  these  high  valleys.  At  Ronco  we 
rested  and  refreshed  at  a  tolerable 
osteria.  A  little  further  up  the  val- 
ley, beyond  the  hamlet  of  Bosco  del 
Ronco,  we  saw  the  effects  of  a  very 
recent  slip  or  eboullement  of  the 
mountain  which  on  the  left  flanked 
the  valley.  Only  a  few  weeks  since, 
an  enormous  mass  of  rock  fell  from 
the  mountain  side.  The  place 
whence  it  had  detached  itself  was 
as  bare  and  fresh  as  if  it  had  occur- 
red within  twentjNfour  hours.  Its 
destructive  course  could  be  traced 
down  the  forest^  through  which  it 
had  swept  a  clear  path,  and  torn  Its 
way  over  the  fields,  and  across  the 
road,  which  it  destroyed.  The  pea- 
sants, however,  had  already  restored 
a  path.  Some  thousands  of  tons  of 
vast  rocks,  which  had  rested  in  their 
frightful  course,  strewed  the  fields 
beyond  and  around  the  road  which 
we  travelled.  The  pbssibility  of 
such  another  dislodgement  happen- 
ing whilst  we  were  en  route,  was  a 
thought  to  make  us  shudder  as  we 
passed  through  this  scene  of  terror, 
which  we  scarcely  talked  about  un« 
til  we  had  safely  passed  the  debris. 
Before  we  arrived  at  the  next  vil- 
lage, ^Gardonera,  we  met  the  curt 
in  the  road,  reading.  His  dress  was 
not  that  of  a  peasant,  but  something 
worse,  and  apparently  more  pover« 
ty-stricken.  His  coat  seemed  to 
belong  to  bis  parish  and  not  to  him* 
self,  and  that  it  had  served  its  cur^s 
through  many  an  age.  Originally  it 
might  have  been  black,  but  not  an 
loch  of  the  clerical  colour  could  now 
be  detected  amidst  its  stains  and 
patches.  There  was  something  in 
the  cut  of  his  hat  which  belonged  to 
the  church.  His  looks  spoke  vo- 
lumei  for  his  parishioners^  poverty 
or  his  own  meanness. 
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Our  ascent  from  one  village  or 
hamlet  to  another  was  often  rapid. 
Day  hfegan  to  close  upon  us  at  Pe- 
ney,  the  last  where  a  bush  hung  out 
to  announce  the  sale  of  wine  to  the 
traveller.  We  stopped  to  take  some, 
and  were  soon  surrounded  by  the 
villagers.  To  many  of  them  my 
guides  were  known,  and  I  found  that 
Geam  had  the  reputation  of  a  wag 
to  sustain.  The  Inhabitants  of  this 
commune  appeared  to  be  better  and 
richer  than  some  of  those  which  we 
had  passed  further  down  the  valley. 

On  leaving  Peney,  the  path  which 
we  ascendea  was  steep,  rugged,  and 
amidst  wild  and  dreary  scenery,  of 
which  the  savage  effects  were  in- 
creased by  approaching  darkness^ 
especially  where  the  towering  pine 
forests  hung  in  undefined  distance 
above  us.  At  length  we  emerged 
into  the  little  meiulowed  plain  of 
Val  Pra,  where  we  were  to  halt,  in 
the  last  and  highest  constantly- inha- 
bited village  in  the  valley.  We  soon 
reached  it,  at  the  further  extremity 
of  &e  plain.  Our  visit  created  much 
surprise,  but  Uie  kindest  anxiety  was 
shown  to  receive  us  in  the  best  way 
it  was  in  the  power  of  our  host  to 
exhibit  his  welcome.  Brushwood 
of  rhododendron  soon  made  a  bla« 
zing  fire,  but  the  smoke  it  produced, 
in  a  black  den  about  ten  feet  by 
eight,  was  almost  insufferable. 

The  abundance  provided  by  mv 
kind  friends  at  Pont  was  most  wel- 
come ;  but  tea,  again  made  in  a  pip- 
kin, was  to  me  ue  most  refreshing 
and  delicious  part  of  the  repast. 
Matteo  was  my  chamberlain,  and 
undertook  to  see  a  bed  prepared  for 
me.  It  was  of  the  coarsest  mate- 
rials, but  very  clean.  Mat  also  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  valet  de  chatn. 
and  guard,  and  promised  to  call  me 
before  hreik  of  day. 

We  were  ready  to  start  with  the 
earliest  dawn.  The  air  was  keen, 
the  morning  fresh,  and  beautiful,  and 
silent.  The  last  is  a  characteristic 
which,  when  the  season  is  fine  and 
the  day  tranquil,  in  these  high  re- 
gions rarely  fails  to  make  a  strong 
impression  upon  the  traveller.  There 
had  been  a  sharp  frost,  the  meadows 
were  covered  with  its  hoar,  and  the 
canals  by  which  they  were  irrigated 
were  fringed  with  icicles.  But  I 
scarcely  ever  remember  to  have  felt 
my  spirits  more  buoyant  and  elastic. 


It  was  a  state  of  life,  and  feeling, 
and  excitement,  that  seemed  to  be 
rather  artificial  than  natural.  But 
though  this  was  a  place  where  the 
world  and  its  passions  might  have 
been  forgotten,  I  had  brought  a  part 
of  the  world  with  me  to  exhibit 
them  here.  Geam,  when  I  first  met 
him  in  the  momii^,  was  in  a  state  of 
fury ;  his  dogs  had  been  tied  up,  and 
coupled,  for  better  security,  but  it 
seemed  that,  on  letting  them  out 
early  in  the  morning,  they  had  agreed 
to  run  back  to  Pont  for  their  break- 
fasts, instead  of  up  the  mountains 
for  game.  After  a  fruitless  search, 
we  learnt  from  a  peasant,  who  had 
come  up  from  Peney  at  this  early 
hour,  that  he  had  met  the  attached 
friends  in  full  course  down  the  val- 
ley, and,  by  way  of  making  a  climax 
to  Geam's  fury,  told  him  that  a 
party  of  four  chasseurs  were  before 
us  in  the  mountains  this  morning. 
No  lord  of  a  manor^  whose  day  s 
sporU-had  been  spoilt  by  a  gang  of 
poachers,  ever  gave  vent  to  more 
violence.  Geam  cursed  the  dogs — 
his  rivals  —  the  joumey,  and,  of 
course,  I  had  a  share  of  his  mut- 
tered maledictions.  Poor  little  Mat, 
who  was  terrified  at  the  giant's  rage, 
tried  the  soothing  system.  It  failed. 
He  offered  the  services  of  his  own 
dog— the  dog  was  d — — d.  Whilst 
this  exhibition  was  in  progress,  we 
were  losing  time.  At  last,  however, 
Geam's  fury  subsided  to  sulka,  and 
we  set  out,  leaving  the  roof  of  the 
kind  old  Giuseppe  Danna,  who  eave 
me  his  name  for  the  benefit  of  fu- 
ture travellers — and  his  own.  Geam 
went  on  muttering— Mat,  as  usual, 
was  soon  in  capital  spirits — a  gun 
fired  in  the  forest,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  the  favourite 
hunting-ground  of  Gearn,  for  a  mo- 
ment renewed  his  vexation,  espe- 
cially when  he  saw  and  recognised 
some  of  the  party.  Matteo,  how- 
ever, with  admirable  tact,  told  a  ri- 
diculous story  of  one  of  them,  which 
extorted  the  first  grin  displayed  this 
morning  by  the  hard  features  of 
Geam,  and  he  followed  up  the  effect 
by  putting  him  in  possession  of  some 
scandalous  anecdotes,  which  Gearn 
treasured,  as  a  means  of  revenging 
his  disappointed  feelings.  We  saw, 
too,  that  our  rivals  were  not  likely  to 
precede  our  line  of  march ;  and  at 
length  Gearn,  getting  into  better  hu- 
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mour,  tried  to  excuse  his  Tiolence, 
by  observinjr,  Uiat,  as  he  rarely  ^ot 
a  holyday,  he  was  vexed  that  so 
many  things  concurred  to  spoil  his 
pleasure. 

Leaving  the  little  plain  of  Val  Pre, 
we  soon  began  to  ascend  the  open 
mountain  side,  above  the  line  of  ve- 
getation of  firs  and  larches,  and  in 
about  an  hour  reached  some  chalets, 
near  the  highest  pasturages  of  these 
mountains.  Thence  our  path  be- 
came rugged  and  difficult.  Sudden- 
ly Mat's  cur  raised  a  covey  of  ptar- 
migan, but  in  so  unsport'dog'like  a 
way,  that  he  nearly  got  the  contents 
of  one  of  Gearn's  barrels  for  his  pains. 
I  seized  tiie  animal,  and  tied  him  to 
a  rock,  whilst  my  chasseurs  pursued 
the  covey  round  the  brow  ofa  ridge. 
In.  a  few  moments,  two  reports  were 
heard,  and  shortly  after  a  brace  of 
these  fine  birds  were  brought  to  me. 
My  companions  would  have  follow- 
ed up  the  covey,  but,  with  our  long 
day's  journey  before  us,  they  feared 
the  loss  of  so  much  time.  iDuring 
our  ascent,  however,  we  got  another 
'shot 

The  difficulties  of  our  path  in- 
creased, and  as  I  had  for  some  time 
dismounted,  the  management  of  the 
mule  was  left  to  Geam,  to  get  it 
across  a  torrent  in  a  ravine — no  easy 
affair.  Having  passed  it,  however, 
he  soon  after  rejoined  us.  Matteo 
pointed  out  to  me  the  adit  of  a  sil- 
ver mine  on  the  mountain  side  above 
us,  on  the  left.  It  had  been  unsuc- 
cessfully worlced,  and  was  now 
abandoned.  Mat  accompanied  me 
to  examine  it.  We  descended  with 
some  difficulty  into  a  large  excava- 
tion,  where  ^e  miners  bad  endea- 
voured to  work  the  lode,  and  thence 
found  our  way  out  through  the  adit 
The  vein  had  not  been  found  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  working,  and  the 
whole  afffidr  had  the  appearance  of 
an  experiment  only.  I  detached  and 
brought  away  some  specimens. 

Soon  after  leaving  this  mine,  we 
Bftw,  on  looking  back,  the  great  chain 
of  the  Alps  beginning  to  appear 
above  the  intermediate  boundaries 
of  the  Val  d'  Orca.  The  Val  Soanno 
could  be  seen  below  us,  down  to 
Cordonera*.  I  bad  been  led,  by  a 
letter  from  the  Comte  de  B.,  to  ex- 
pect such  a  scene,  and  climbed  im- 
patently  to  the  summit,  only  resting 
occasionally  to  look  back  on  the  glo< 


rious  view  presented  in  this  direc-* 
tion,  and  which  expanded  as  I  roee 
higher.    At  length  the  plain  of  Pied- 
mont appeared,  stretched  out  below 
me,  the  hill  of  the  Superba  rising 
like  an  island  out  of  it.    Turin  was 
distinctly  seen,  and  beyond,  with  the 
outlines  of  its  mountains  cutting  the 
sky,  but  with  their  bases  undistin- 
guishable  in  the  plain,  lay  the  ^reat 
chain  of  the  Alps,  with  Monte  Viso, 
its  finest  feature  in  the  view,  sub- 
siding in  the  haze  and  distance  to- 
wards the  Apennines.    Though  too 
vast  for  any  pictorial  representation, 
the  great  features  of  this  extraordi- 
nary scene  were  more  picturesque 
than  the   plains,  as   they  are  seen 
from  either  the  pass  of  the  Col  de 
Viso  or  the  Lautaret    But  the  ex- 
citement given  by  a  scene  so  stu- 
pendous  was  capable  of  increase 
even  here,  for  wnich  I  was  not  at 
all  prepared.  On  attaining  the  actual 
summit  of  this  pass—the  Col  de 
Reale — I  looked  out  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Col  upon  forms  more  glo- 
rious, and  mountains  more  vast ;  the 
entire  mass  of  Monte  Rosa  lay  be- 
fore me  from  the  pass  and  mountain 
of  the  Cervin^  to  the  Col  de  Val 
Dobbia— every  peak,  every  glacier, 
every  valley,  was  spread  out  like  a 
map  upon  which  I  could  trace  my 
previous  journeys  across  those  parts 
of  the  great  chain.     The  Col  de 
Reale  must  have  a  considerable  ele. 
vation,  for  I  could  look  over  the  in- 
termediate mountains  which  bound- 
ed the  opposite  side  of  the  Val  Cham- 
porcher,  above  which  I  now  stood, 
and  see  all  the  glaciers  and  their  ter- 
minations in  the  great  valleys  of  the 
Challant  and  the  Lesa,  which  fur- 
rowed  the  sides   of  the  glorious 
Monte  Rosa.     High   above    every 
peak^  which  was  distinctly  seen,  a 
silvery  sheet  of  cloud  rested  like  a 
canopy  along  and  over  the  whole 
mass,  but  presenting  an  effect  of  sin- 
gular beauty  which  I  never  had  ob- 
served before  in  the  Alps.    So  much 
light  was  reflected  from  the  snows 
and-glaciers  of  Monte  Rosa,  that  the 
under  part  of  the  cloud  was  beauti- 
fully lit  up,  yet  the  cloud  was  so 
high  as  not  to  cast  shadows  on  any 
oAhe  peaks. 

It  was  difficult  to  get  away  from 
such  a  spot  In  making  a  panoramic 
sketch  aa  I  turned  round,  I  had  in 
succeasion  the  plains  of  Piedmont, 
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with  the  MaritioM,  the  Cotlian  Alps, 
and  the  grandest  features  of  those  of 
the  Pen  Dine  in  the  peaks  of  the  Cer* 
vio  and  the  Monte  Rosa. 

My  guideft^  however,  feared  a 
chill  from  the  keen  air  as  it  blew  up 
the  Valley  of  Champorcher.  We 
began  our  descent  by  an  easy  slope 
over  a  little  snow,  and  soon  reached 
some  pasturages  near  a  small  lake. 
On  its  borders  I  had  hoped  to  rest, 
but  Gearn  advised  us  to  pass  another 
ridge,  and  rest  in  a  lateral  valley 
of  the  Champorcher.  We  crossed 
therefore  the  Col  de  la  Rice,  and 
descended  a  steep  pasturage  to  the 
bank  of  a  torrent  near  to  where  it 
issued  from  a  vast  fflacier.  Here 
we  rested  on  a  delicious  turf,  and 
having  turned  the  mule  loose,  sat 
down  to  a  feed  in  a  place  which, 
from  it  wildness,  reminded  me  of  an 
old  spot  of  alpine  rest  and  refresh- 
ment under  the  Col  de  la  Seiffne. 

Whilst  Gearn  was  getting  the  pro- 
vender arranged  on  the  sward,  Mat- 
teo,  roused  by  thesiffle  of  a  chamois, 
skulked  with  his  gun  round  the  brow 
of  the  mountain ;  he  was  a  very  short 
time  absent,  but  he  came  back  out 
of  humour,  be  had  seen  the  chamois, 
and  might  have  crawled  near  enough 
to  gHt  a  shot  had  not  a  shepherd  boy, 
driving  out  his  flock  to  pasturage, 
diaturbed  the  animal,  which  in- 
stantly ran  off  to  its  retreat  above 
the  glacier,  to  the  great  vexation  of 
the  disappointed  Matteo. 

Mounuin  air  and  keen  appetites 
would  have  made  less  delicious  fare 
than  my  kind  friends  had  provided 
most  welcome. 

After  an  hour's  rest  we  started 
refreshed,  crossed  the  torrent,  and 
began  our  ascent  to  the  Col  de  Pon- 
ton. On  looking  back  we  saw  the 
course  of  the  valley  which  would 
have  led  us  in  five  or  six  hours  to 
Bard,  in  the  Val  d'Aosta;  and  across 
the  valley,  beyond  the  chalets  of 
Dondoney,  we  saw  a  mountain  pass 
which  led  to  Virrex  by  the  Val 
Camp  de  Pra. 

The  a8C(*nt  of  the  Col  de  Ponton 
was  mernly  the  passage  of  a  ridge 
which  subsided  into  the  deep  vallej 
on  our  rii^ht,  beyond  it  we  continued 
a  long  dreary  and  sterile  ascent, 
strewn  with  vast  blocks  which  had 
fallen  from  the  range  of  mountains 
00  our  lefti  which  vro  sUrtod.    Al 


length  we  flanked  an  enormous  mats^ 
and  came  upon  a  scene  of  stnkingljr 
savage  character,  composed  of  black 
and  scathed  precipices  or  glaciers, 
cutting  against  the  blue  sky,  and  sub- 
siding thence  to  the  borders  of  a 
large  lake,  or  rather  of  three  lakes 
formed  by  their  meetings.  We 
skirted  the  borders  of  the  Ukes,  and 
passed  a  chapel  which  had  been 
erected  in  these  solitudes,  probably 
the  pious  ex  voto  of  some  traveller 
who  had  escaped  in  this  wilderness 
some  great  danger.  Gearn  went 
and  knelt  at  the  oratory,  and  paid 
his  devotion  to  Notre  Dame. 

From  these  lakes  we  saw  high 
above,  and  very  distant  from  us,  the 
last  mountain  pass  in  our  day's  la- 
bour, the  Fen^tre  de  Cogne :  it  ap» 
peered  like  a  deep  notch  in  the  crest 
of  the  mountain.  Between  the  lake 
and  the  foot  of  the  last  ascent  some 
more  ptarmsgan  were  irilled,  but  we 
were  disappointed  in  not  finding 
chamois  in  these  their  common 
haunts.  Gearn  did  not  cease  the 
whole  day  to  regret  the  absence  of 
his  dogs.  The  ground  between  the 
lakes  and  the  Fen^tre  was  very  dif« 
ficult.  Steep,  rugged,  and  often  in- 
secure, the  poor  mule,  even  without 
a  burden,  got  on  with  great  difficul- 
ty ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  long  and 
fatiguing  climb  that  we  attained  the 
crest  of  this  extraordinary  passage, 
and  looked  down  upon  the  high  pas- 
turages of  the  Val  de  Cogne.  The 
descent  was  even  more  di&cult  than 
the  ascent,  and  it  required  all  the 
courage  and  skill  of  my  guides  to 
lead  oown  the  mule  in  safety.  This 
was  at  length  accomplished,  and  ha- 
ving reached  a  safe  place,  and  one 
convenient  for  rest,  we  drank  our 
last  bottle  of  delicious  hermitage  to 
my  kind  friends  at  Pont. 

From  the  spot  upon  which  we 
rested  the  surrounding  scene  waa 
more  cheerful  than  that  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Fen^tre.  Though  objects 
of  exceeding  grandeur  were  not 
wanting  to  the  sublimity  of  our  view, 
on  our  left  were  the  glaciers  which 
we  should  have  traversed  if  we  had 
ascended  by  the  Val  Cam  pea,  and 
crossed  the  Col  de  Cogne.  My  guides 
said  that  the  glaciers  presented  a 
little  difliculty,  but  no  danger,  in  the 
opinion  of  mountaineers ;  and  as 
thojr  ibould  gain  six  oit  seven  honra 
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by  retnrDlDg  that  way,  they  would 
try  to  get  the  mule  over  those  gla- 
ciers to  Camplglia. 

Far  beyood  u»,  aud  boundiog  the 
valley  of  Cogue  on  the  oppoaiteeide^ 
roie  the  ntupendous  mountains  of 
the  Grand  Paradia — their  fine  forma, 
superbly  dressed  in  snows  and  gla- 
ciers, presented  a  magnificent  Al- 
pine picture. 

We  soon  reached  the  rich  pas- 
turai^es  of  Chavanea,  at  the  head  of 
the  Val  de  Cogne.  Numerous  flocks 
and  herds  surrounded  the  chalets, 
and  as  we  rapidly  descended  from 
one  Alp  or  pasturage  to  another, 
Gearn  and  llatteo  missed  no  oppor-i 
tunity  of  increasing  the  bag  of  game ; 
in  fact,  as  they  hira  paased  all  risk 
of  detention  from  change  of  wea- 
ther or  being  benighted,  they  pur- 
sued their  game  keenly,  and  left  me 
to  go  on  alone.  I  soon  got  out  of 
their  sight  and  hearing,  aud  had  a 
fair  chance  of  wandering  for  the 
night  in  the  mountains,  for  the  nu« 
merous  ramifications  of  the  cattle 
paths  bewildered  me.  After  passing 
some  chalets  and  crossing  a  torrent, 
I  waited  nearly  an  hour  before  they 
appeared.  In  the  fear  that  I  had 
taken  the  wrong  side  of  the  valley, 
I  had  fired  my  pistols  as  a  signal. 
This  helped  me;  they  soon  came  in 
sieht,  with  additions  to  their  stock 
of  game,  and  excuses  for  the  delay. 

From  this  place  the  descent  to 
Cogne  was  very  grand,  as  it  wound 
round  the  mountain  side  high  above 
the  torrent;  we  at  length  reached 
what  appeared  to  be  an  immense 
dike,  several  hundred  feet  high, 
which  blocked  up  the  valley.  This 
turned  the  torrent  to  the  other  side, 
where  it  escaped  through  a  black 
gorge  in  the  embankment,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  formed  across 
the  valley  by  some  great  eboule* 
roent.  A  steep  path  led  down  to 
the  little  plain  of  Cogne.  On  our 
descent  we  saw  across  the  valley  on 
our  left  the  Immense  glaciers  of  the 
Grand  Paradis  streaming  into  the 
lateral  valley  of  Verroiana. 

On  our  approach  to  Cogne,  I  was 
struck  by  the  appearsnce  of  a  great 
quantity  of  iron- ore  heaped  up  on 
the  rosd  side,  which  was  here  of 
good  breadth,  and  kept  in  tolerable 
condition.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley  in  a  mountain  is  a  mass 
of  iron  oroy  oelebratad  fur  its  aatrft* 


ordinary  richneas.  The  minea  are 
worked  at  a  great  height  in  the 
mountaia  side,  and  I  was  MirpriMsd 
at  the  laborioua  mode  adopted  for 
bringing  the  ore  down  into  the  vaU 
ley,  thence  te  be  taken  to  the  fouiw 
deriesaad  forges.  Zig-zag  paths  are 
made  from  the  adits,  upon  whiclfe 
barrows  on  sledges  are  placed,  filled 
with  the  ore,  and  in  succes«»ioo  are 
pushed  off  by  a  conductor.  Wh«»a 
the  sliding  barrow  has  acquired  suffi- 
cient impetus  down  the  iocltned 
plane  forming  each  line  of  the  zig-> 
zag  descent,  the  man  who  directs  it 
leaps  adroitly  into  the  iNtrrow  and 
deacenda  with  it,  and  before  the  load 
has  acquired  an  uncontrollable  velo- 
city, it  is  brought  dp  by  a  bank  at 
each  angle  of  the  zig  sag  path  or 
slide.  The  conductor  then  gets  out, 
turna  the  barrow  in  the  direction  of 
the  next  slide,  pushes  it  forward, 
and  again,  while  It  is  in  motion, 
leaps  in,  and  is  taken  down  to  the 
next  angle ;— and  thus,  in  a  series  of 
turns,  at  last  reaches  Uie  bottom,  in 
the  valley.  The  men,  it  appesrs, 
have  to  walk  up  the  mountain  again, 
and  drag  up  their  empty  slides.  I 
never  saw  power  so  much  misap* 
plied  or  wasted. 

When  we  arrived  at  Cogne,  we 
found  it  difficult  to  get  access  to  the 
only  inn  in  the  miserable  place.  We 
heard  people  within  the  house,  but 
they  refused  for  half- an- hour  to  pay 
any  attention  to  our  knocking.  We 
were  victims  to  some  domestic 
broil.  At  length  the  host  came 
from  the  fields,  and  bullied  his 
household  for  leaving  kept  us  with« 
out  so  lonff.  We  should  not,  per- 
haps, have  oeen  so  impatient  it  we 
oould  have  foreseen  our  introduction 
to  one  of  the  filthiest  dens  I  ever  be- 
held.  It  was  a  long,  but  in  proper* 
tion,  very  narrow  chamber,  which 
was  to  be  the  »alU  d  manger  and  my 
bed-room-vthe  cheese  and  onion 
parings  of  half  a  century  were  rot- 
ting on  the  floor — the  blankets 
(there  were  no  sheets)  were  black 
with  dirt  and  fleas.  Mat  and  Gearn 
wasted  their  breath  in  a  biawvp,  but 
there  was  no  better  accommodation 
to  be  had  in  this  the  principal  inn  in 
the  principal  village  or  town  of  the 
commune.  Expecting  tolerable  ac- 
commodation at  Cogne,  we  had  not 
put  ourselves  upon  short  allowance 
with  our  provender,  but  it  was  for- 
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tunate  that  we  brought  our  game  rods  for  the  thousand  purposes  em- 

with  us,  or  I  might  have  been  puzzled  ployed  by  workers  in  the  metal  for 

for  a  supper.     My  two  active  com-  edge-tools,  nails,  &c.    Here  erery 

panions  turned  cooks.    Gearn  cut  litde  stream  carries  its  wheel  and 

up  and  stewed  a  brace  of  the  ptar-  tilt,  and  water,  which  costs  nothing 

migan,  and  Mat,  who  had  a  great  from  its  abundance,  is  pressed  into 

reputation  as  a  maker  of  polenta,  the  service  of  the  poorest  artisan, 
initiated  me  into  the  art  and  mystery        The  valley  below  Gogne  is  very 

of  malciog  this  universal  dish  among  narrow — there  are  few  plains  culti- 

the   peasantry  of  Piedmont.    The  vated,  and  the  sides  of  the  moun- 

flour  of  Indian  com  was  put  into  a  tains  which  bound  them  are  preci- 

deep  frying-pan,  with  water,   salt,  pitous.  It  lias  been  an  affair  of  much 

and  butter,  and  kept  well  stirred  to  expense  and  difficulty  to   form    a 

prevent  its  burning — for  some  time  road  and   preserve  it,  to  facilitate 

it  had  the  consistence  of  hasty-pud-  the    intercourse    between    the  Val 

ding,  but  suddenly   thickening,  it  d'Aosta  and  the  mines  and  usines  in 

was  turned  out  in  a  solid  state  into  the  Val  de  Gorae.    A  tolerable  one, 

a   dish.    With   a    hearty  appetite,  however,  has  been  made  at  the  cost 

which  the  vile  room  we  were   in  of  two  brothers,  iron-masters,  who 

could  not  affect,  I  made  an  excellent  have  taken  care  also  to  record  it  by 

supper — and  thought,  that,  wrapt  up  an  inscription  cut  on  the  tabulated 

in  my  India-rubber  cloak,  I  might  face  of  a  rock,  in  which  they  have 

defy  the  dirt  of  the  bed  and  puzzle  not  failed  to  praise  themselves  and 

the  fleas.   But  it  was  a  piece  of  pre-  their  undertaking  in  such  terms  as 

sumption.    A  million  avengers  got  they,  being  the  judges  of  its  import, 

insioe  the  cloak  from  above  and  be-  ance,and  evidently  Uiinking  it  second 

low ;  for  "  where  there  is  a  will,"  only  to  the  Simplon,  considered  that 

says  the  proverb,  "  there  is  a  way,"  it  deserved.   It  was  too  important  to 

and  not  even  the  fatigue  of  the  day's  be  put  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  so  that 

journey  could  obtain  forgetfulness  a  Latin  inscription,  and  a  classical 

for  twenty  minutes  together.  quotation,  have  misled  some  author 

About  four  o'clock- in  the  mom-  to  describe  it  as  one  of  the  Roman 

ing,  unable  to  endure  my  place  of  works  in  the  valley,  which  preserves 

torment,  I  got  up  and  looked  out—  the'  names    of  the   brothers  who 

but  with  utter  astonishment^upon  formed  this  road— during  the  em- 

the  scene  of  the  preceding  eveninff  pire  I 

— it  was  entirely  covered  mth  snow  I  The  road  is  in  many  places  carried 
which  was  still  thickly  falling.  It  along  the  mountain  side  at  a  great 
rested  three  or  four  inches  deep,  elevation  above  the  torrent.  I  do  not 
Last  evening  was  as  fine  and  pro«  remember  any  other  Alpine  valley 
miting  for  Tts  successor  as  I  ever  which  in  this  particular  rivals  the 
saw  a  day  close.  To  start  in  such  fearful  path  of  the  Vai  de  Gogne. 
weather  was  impossible.  I  there-  In  many  places  the  guards  to  protect 
fore  did  not  disturb  my  guides.  In  passengers  from  falling  over  are  so 
about  an  hour  Matteo  came  to  me  fragile,  and  the  depth  so  terrific  to 
full  of  grief  at  the  change — he,  how-  wmch  they  would  evidently  be  pre- 
ever,  was  refreshed,  the  happy  cipltated  in  the  event  of  an  accident, 
knaves  had  been  in  possession  of  the  that  it  requires  some  nerve  not  to 
hay-loft,  and  slept  soundly-— how  I  shudder  in  such  places.  Opposite 
envied  them  I  Aoout  six  it  cleared  to  one  of  these,  where,  after  the  road 
off  a  little,  and  I  decided  upon  has  followed  the  sinuosities  of  the 
starting,  in  the  belief  that  we  should  mountain  side  into  a  ravine,  it  eraer- 
descend  into  fine  weather  in  the  ges  again,  and  rises  to  an  overhang- 
valleys  below,  and,  after  settling  ing  point  above  the  valley,  I  saw  a 
with  an  extravagant  host  for  sour  slide,  upon  which  they  were  at  work, 
wine  and  filthy  accommodation,  we  discharging  timber  from  the  forests 
crossed  the  little  plain  of  Gogne,  above  the  precipices.  Each  of  the 
now  covered  with  snow.  At  its  two  trees  which  I  saw  descend  were 
further  extremity  were  numerous  dashed  to  pieces,  and  worthless, 
buildings  where  the  ore  is  smelted,  except  for  firewood ;  the  slide  is  so 
and  usines  where  the  iron  is  drawn  steep,  and  depth  so  great,  that  few 
under  tllt-hammera  into  ban  and  can  reach  the  torrent  unbroken. 
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Still  ascending,  the  road  appeared  of  the  grapes  were  ripe  and  good, 
to  me  to  rise  at  least  2000  feet  abofe  and  we  gave  our  judgment  upon 
the  river;  the  depth  below  the  eye  them  after  trial  without  waiting  for 
of  the  traveller  was  awful.  A  village  an  invitation  from  the  owners.  Our 
was  pointed  out  to  me  deep  in  the  course  lay  down  the  right  bank  of 
valley,  where  a  white  line  appeared  the  Doire,  until  we  were  opposite 
at  right  angles  with  the  course  of  Aosta,  where  we  crossed  the  river 
the  valley,  which  I  was  told  was  the  and  reached  the  city.  Here  I  had 
top  of  an  aqueduct,  a  Roman  work,  the  pleasure  of  again  meeting  my 
spanning  a  deep  ravine.  The  Romans  friend,  who  had  arrived  safe  and 
have  all  extraordinary  works  attri-  well  the  night  before  at  the  most 
buted  to  them  in  the  Val  d* Aosta,  as  -  comfortable  inn  in  the  place,  the 
there  are  to  Lesdiguieres  in  Dau-  Ecu  de  Valais.  My  old  guide,  Jean 
phiny,  and  to  the  Devil  every  where  Garda,  at  whose  house  he  had  stop- 
else,  ped  at  Verrex,  on  his  way  up  the 

Here  the  termination  of  the  Val  valley,  had   driven   my  n'iend   to 

de  Cogne  is  seen  at  its  junction  with  Aosta,  in  order  to  have,  as  be  said, 

the  Val  d* Aosta.   Wo  saw  a  path  be-  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me.    Jean  is 

low,  leading  on  the  left  bank  of  the  now  become  a  great  man ;  he  is  esta- 

torrent  from  the  village  with  the  blished  in  the  best  inn  in  Verrex, 

aqueduct  to  Villeneuve,  in  the  Val  La  Gouronne ;  he  now  rents  exten- 

d' Aosta.     Here  my  chasseurs  had  sive  forests  in  the  vcdley  of  Gham- 

their  last  sport.  Matteo's  cur,  whose  porcher,  where  he  employs  Garbo- 

master    had    often    boasted,    that  nari  to  prepare   charcoal    for  the 

though  he  failed  at  a  pheasant  he  was  founderies  and  forges  of  the  valley, 

good  at  a  hare,  yelped,  and  put  up  But  Jean  had  a  leetle  business  as  well 

one,  which  crossed  the  path  before  as  friendship  to  induce  him  to  visit 

us ;— both  fired  and  missed,  and  then  Aosta ;  it  was  not  entirely  to  meet 

grumbled  and  blamed  each  other.  me  that  he  came, — he  wanted  also 

The  first  view  into  the  Val  d' Aosta  to  buy  some  mules  in  the  fair,  to  be 

was  strikingly  beautiful,  particularly  held  on  next  day,  for  his  charcoal 

where,  after  flanking  a  mountain  on  burners.    I  was  heartily  glad,  how- 

our  right, — we  looked  down  upon  ever,  to  see  him,  and  to  be  remem- 

the  city  of  Aosta,  still  two  hours'  dis-  bered  by  him  kindly, 

tant.    The  luxuriant  richness  of  the  Here    my    guides,    Matteo   and 

valley,  the  fields,  the  vineyards,  the  Gearn,  left  me,  with  a  note  to  their 

forests,  the  river,— the  villages  and  master  in  praise  of  their  zeal  and 

villas  studding  the  plain— and  slopes  fidelity ;  and  I  shall  long  remember 

of  the  valley—and  the  lofty   and  the    amusing,    light-hearted    com- 

snow-capt  summits  of  the  mountains  panionship  of  the  faithful  Matteo 

which  bound   it,    formed   a   coup  Trocano,  my  friend;  and  I  reserved 

d*£eil  rarely  surpassed.    In  descend-  a  brace  of  ptarmigan  for  our  supper, 

ing,  we  went  through  the  court  of  and  sent  the  rest  to  Pont  The  heavy 

the  chateau  of  Aimavilla,  a  seat  of  fall  of  snow  in  the  mountdns  had 

the  Gontessa  di  Rocca,  a  structure,  altered  the   determination   of  my 

built  in  worse  taste  and  more  ugli-  guides ;  they  returned  to  Pont  by 

ness  than  any  Gockney  effort  at  castle  I?rea  and  the  plains.    We  spent  the 

building  within  ten  miles  of  London,  remainder  of  Uie  day  in  visiting  the 

It  was  miserably  out  of  character  as  Roman  remains  of  Aosta — in  exanb- 

contrasted  with  the  yet  habitable  ining  a  rude  mosaic  lately  discovered 

chateauxs  of  the  valley ;  and,  amidst  in  a  stable;  and  some  frescoes  of 

such  a  scene  of  beauty,  it  was  a  de-  the  early  Italian  school  in  a  smith's 

formity  in  the  landscape.  shop,  which  had  formerly  been  part 

The  clouds  still  hung  about  the  of  tne  cloisters  of  a  monastery, 

summits  of  the  mountains  which  we  I  noticed  with  pleasure  an  improve- 

bad  left,  though  we  had,  as  I  ex-  ment  in  the  appeamce  of  the  people 

pected,  descended  into  fine  weather,  of  Aosta,  in  cleanliness  and  health. 

The  heat  in  the  Val  d*  Aosta  was  ex-  since  my  former  visit^peace  and 

cessive,— a  rather  sudden  contrast  more  intercourse  with  the  world  had 

to  the  snow  to  which  we  had  been  produced  these  benefits, 

exposed  in  the  morning.    I  was  de-  The  comforts  of  so  excellent  an 

lighted  to  see  vines  again;  some  inn  aa  Uie  Ecu  de  Valais  was  greatly 
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enhanced  in  my  ^stlmati^m  by  tfaelir 
conlradie  with  the  adventures  of  the 
last  two  nights^  eipecially  a$  Cogne. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  our  pass^ 
ports  visited  at  Aosta — my  friend 
bad  already  obtained  the  si[rnature6 
of  the  authorities  to  hiS'-but  un* 
expected  di/ficultieA  were  thrown  in 
my  way  by  the  officer  who  chose 
to  question  my  coming  by  the  Vd 
de  Cogne,  instead  of  going  round 
by  Ivrea  with  my  frlencL  The 
'*  brief  authority  man"  chose  to  eon- 
aider  my  proceedings  as  very  suspi* 
cious ;  I  could  not  malce  him  under* 
stand  that  any  person  living,  and  in 
his  senses,  could  for  pleasure  crotfs 
the  mountains^  while  there  was  a 

food  road  to  go  round  by  the  plains, 
instated  upon  seeing  the  command* 
ant.  This  was  refused ;  as  a  last  re* 
source,  I  put  the  letter  I  had  receiv- 
ed at  Lanslibourg  into  the  man's 
hsifd.  It  contained  an  invitation  to 
visit  the  chief  magistrate  of  Turin. 
Great  names  go  a  great  way  with  lit- 
tle men^-I  was  desired  to  leave  my 
passport  and  call  again,  but  in  less 
than  an  hour  the  passport  was 
brought  to  me  obsequiously  by  the 
very  person  who  bad  discovered  io 
much  to  suspect  in  my  proceedings. 
The  following  morning  the  moun- 
taius  around  us,  especially  itt  the 
direction  of  the  Cogne,  were  Con* 
cealed  by  cloudst  and  gave  so  little . 
hope  of  a  fine  day  for  our  journey 
across  the  Great  Saint  Bernard,  that 
we  waited  longer  than  was  prudent, 
before  we  decided  upon  leaving 
Aosu.  We  started,  however,  for 
Ssiot  Remy  in  a  char,  desirous,  if 
we  could  accomplish  it,  of  getting 
to  the  hospice  early  enough  to  dine 
with  the  monies  at  their  customary 
hour  of  twelve. 

On  our  reaching  St  Remy,  there 
remained  just  time  enough  for  this. 
IVe  engaged  a  mule  for  our  baggage, 
which  was  to  follow  us  immediate^ 
]y,  and  after  taking  a  glaes  of  wine 
started.  Mine  hostess  at  St  Remy 
had  offered  to  me  the  use  of  an  al- 
peostock,  a  traveller's  pole,  spiked 
with  Iron,  which  ts  used  by  moun- 
taineers. It  had  been  left  below  by 
ooe  of  the  brethren  of  the  hospice. 
He  would  be  glad^  she  said,  to  re- 
ceive It  again,  and  it  woald  be  use« 
ful  to  me.  Since  my  last  vMt  to 
St  Remy,  a  new  building  WIS  la  the 
eourse  of  erection  for  •  good  tet 


T^hen  finished,  It  will  be  a  most  de- 
sirable resting-place  for  travellers 
who  cross  the  Great  St  Bernard. 
We  walked  on  briskly  to  the  Vache- 
rie,  where  we  found  that  much  snow 
had  recently  fallen,  and  accumu- 
lated in  the  hollows— clouds  hung 
dn  the  peaks,  threatening  the  fail  of 
ihore.  The  wind  was  rising,  and 
we  had  reason  to  fiear  tourmentea. 

These  appearances  induced  us  to 
pause, and  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  better,  in  order  to  gain  time, 
and  reach  the  hospice  sooner,  to  at- 
tempt a  short  cut  directly  up  to  the 
erofis,  which  we  saw  above  us,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  plain  of  the  hos- 
pice, and  thus  avoid  the  lone^  detour 
by  the  road  round  the  Vacherie. 
We  agreed  upon  the  short  cut,  espe- 
dally  as  there  was  something  like 
adventure  in  it  Off  we  set,  but  soon 
found  that  the  snow  became  deeper 
in  the  interstices  of  the  rocks  and 
stones,  which  strew  the  slope  from 
the  Montmort  to  the  Vacherie  ;  and 
often,  in  stepping  from  a  stone,  or 
stepping  upon  what  appeared  to  be 
slightly  covered,  we  sunk  to  the 
knees.  These  diiBcolties  increased 
With  the  increasing  depth  of  the 
snow  as  we  ascended.  At  length 
my  companion.  Who  was  a-head, 
kept  his  course  so  far  to  the  left, 
that  I  became  alarmed,  for  in  that 
direction  lay  the  ravines  which  had 
so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  a  compa- 
nion of  mine  In  1826.  I  called  out. 
Me  attended  to  my  caution,  and 
following  the  course  which  I  took, 
approached  the  precipices  of  Mont 
Mort,  which,  at  the  commencement 
of  our  short  cut,  appeared  to  pre- 
sent no  diffiruHles.  It  seemed.  In 
ascending,  to  be  easy  to  climb  round 
them,  and  gain  the  ravine  beneath 
the  cross,  whence  issues  the  stream 
from  the  lake  of  the  Great  St  Ber- 
nard. 

After  attaining  a  considerable 
height.  In  rouncfing  the  precipices 
which  I  thought  would  lead  us  to 
the  ravine,  I  was  suddenly  brought 
up.  I  found  it  Impossible  to  ad- 
vance. I  paused  to  reconnoitre  in 
a  most  unenviable  situation — snow 
was  falling  around  us,  and  already  it 
was  difficult,  sometimes  Impossible, 
to  distinguish  the  ground  below  us 
which  we  had  left  We  already^ 
perceived  that  we  should  lose  time 
py  our  adveniore.   The  anle  ladeit 
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with  our  baggage  we  sometimes 
caught  a  glimpae  of,  and  saw  thut  it 
would  reach  the  cross  before  us,  hj 
the  road  which  it  would  have  been 
wise  in  us  to  have  kept^  I  now  saw 
iliat  our  only  chance  of  reaching  the 
cross  this  way  was  to  climb  still 
higher,  and  make  an  attempt  to  reach 
a  ledge,  which  I  saw  far  above  us. 
My  anxiety  about  my  friend,  whom 
I  had  led  into  this  difficulty,  can 
only  be  imagined  by  one  who  has 
known  such  peril.  1  feared  thai  his 
head  would  not  be  steady  enough 
to  bear  the  situations  to  which  we 
must  now.be  exposed ;  for  we  could 
not,  without  almost  certain  destruc- 
tion, retrace  our  steps.  A  moun- 
taineer, like  a  sailor,  finds  "  one 
pair  of  hands  worth  two  pair  of 
heels."  By  placing  our  hands  firm* 
ly,  we  could  climb ;  but  the  weight 
of  the  body,  in  descending,  if  it 
displaced  what  the  foot  might  step 
upon,  would  hurl  us  over  the  preci- 
pice. I  was  cautious  not  to  alarm 
him,  and  advised  him  to  follow  in 
my  steps,  and  that  where  my  great* 
er  weight  had  passed  safely,  he 
miffht  with  confidence  trust  him- 
self. The  snow  beean  to  fall  thick- 
ly. My  friend  asked  for  the  brandy* 
ftssk — it  had  been  unfortunately  left 
with  the  baggage  on  the  mule.  No 
time  was  now  to  be  lost»  I  began  to 
climb,  and  we  soon  reached  the 
ledge.  The  foot  was  never  advan- 
ced until  the  hand,  driven  through 
the  snow,  to  search  for  grass  or 
rock  to  grip,  had  found  a  secure 
hold;  and  sometimes  this  was  the 
result  of  several  essays.  Here, 
however,  was  our  greatest  danger 
and  difficulty.  Leaning  against  the 
side  of  the  precipices,  and  standing 
upon  the  nearly  vertical  edses  of 
the  slaty  structure  of  the  rode,  not 
broader  than  my  band,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  descend  abruptly  nearly 
three  feet  to  a  place,  if  attained,  of 

greater  security,  and  which  evi- 
ently  led  to  the  only  way  by  which 
we  could  advance  to  the  cross.  In 
attempting  to  plant  my  pole,  it 
slipt  trom  my  hand,  and  with  hor- 
ror I  Saw  it  dash  below,  and  in  a 
few  moments  reappear  from  the 
base  of  the  precipice^  which  we 
could  not  see,  and  thence  darting 
over  and  through  the  slopes  and 
ridges  of  snow,  in  another  iostsnt 
was  lost.    My  friend  9bj9  that  he 


heard  me  mutter,  **  It  is  all  over 
with  us  now."  I  was  not  conscious 
that  I  had  given  utterance  to  these 
words,  though  I  was  fully  sensible 
of  the  immediate  danger ;  for  I  was 
on  my  guard  lest  I  should  for  an 
instant  discourage  him.  He  had  a 
s^k,  which,  as  I  was  taking  the 
lead,  he  passed  on  to  me.  I  reached 
the  lower  ledce  in  safety;  he  M' 
lowed  me.  Here  we  saw  our  way 
with  more  confidence.  Still  it  waa 
necessary  to  climb  higher ;  but  we 
had  a  more  secure  footing,  and  soon 
we  were  able  to  scramble  on  our 
hands  and  knees,  and  at  lenf^th 
gratefully  felt  that  we  were  safe. 
It  was  no  exploit  to  l>oast  ol',  for  we 
had  no  business  there.  We  now 
found  that  we  had  attained  a  greater 
height  than  the  cross,  and  we  had 
to  descend  to  the  ravine  above 
which  it  is  placed.  This,  after 
crossing  a  deep  bed  of  snow,  we  at 
last  accomplished,  waded  through 
the  torrent^  and  gained  the  path  to 
the  hospice,  which  we  now  saw  be- 
fore us.  We  were  an  hour  later 
than  our  luggage,  and  nearly  two 
after  the  dinner,  to  partake  of  which 
we  had  made  this  dangerous  short 
cut. 

Some  itinerant  musicians  crossing 
into  the  Valals  were  ascending  from 
the  Vacherie,  and  had  watched  us 
for  some  time  with  great  anxiety^ 
and  when  we  joined  them,  congra- 
tulated us  on  our  escape.  After  we 
had  reached  the  road,  1  saw  that  the 
snow  which  formerly  concealed  the 
ravines,  and  so  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  my  companion  in  1^26,  had  en- 
tirely disappeared — so  great  are  the 
changes  effected  by  a  succesiiiun  of 
severe  or  mild  seasons  in  the  snows 
of  these  regions. 

At  the  hospice  we  were  received 
by  M.  Barras,  the  Clavandier,  with 
his  wonted  kindness.  We  chaoged 
our  thoroughly  soaked  shoes  and 
stockings,  which  were  sent  to  dry 
whilst  we  roved  about  the  hospice—- 
visiting  the  chapel  and  the  library. 
A  dinner  was  soon  got  ready  fur  us, 
which  I  welcomed,  but  my  friend 
had  lost  his  appetite  ;  he  had  been 
too  deeply  impressed  with  a  sen^e 
of  the  danger  to  which  we  had  been 
exposed.  After  taking  our  refresh* 
ment  we  visited  the  museum  of  the 
hospice.  I  saw  only  one  addition  of 
intwet^  a  yoiive  tablet  which  had 
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lately  been  found  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  temple  of  Jupiter,  upon  It 
the  word  Pennina  was  written, 
not  with  the  dipthong  (e  in  P(£NINA, 
the  way  in  which  upon  most  of  them 
it  is  spelt,  and  from  which  circum- 
stance, some  authors  have  coujec- 
tured  that  Hannibal  with  the  roeni 
(Garthagenians)  had  crossed  the 
Alps  into  Italy  by  the  Great  Saint 
Bernard. 

M.  Barras's  opinion  of  the  weather 
was  so  unfavourable,  that  we  de- 
termined to  descend  to  Liddes  for 
the  chance  of  its  being  finer  in  the 
valleys  than  there  was  any  probabi- 
lity of  its  becomiug  in  the  mountains, 
at  least  for  some  time.  So  unpro- 
mittiog  were  appearances,  that  he 
thoueht  the  fine  season  had  broken 
up,  though  it  was  yet  early  in  Sep- 
teml^er.  After  a  glass  of  the  finest 
brandy  I  ever  tasted,  an  especial 
favour  from  the  Clavandier,  and 
having  sent  the  mule  on  to  Liddes 
with  our  baggage,  and  taken  a  peep 
into  the  morgue,  we  began  our  de- 
scent towards  the  Valais.  It  was 
still  snowing.  We  had  more  than  a 
mile  to  walk  over  the  snow  which 
fills  the  ravine  by  which  the  hos- 

fiice  is  approached  from  Switzerland, 
n  1826,  this  bed.  of  snow  was  not 
one- fifth  of  its  present  extent.  Thus 
the  old  snow  has  since  that  time 
disappeared  on  the  Piedroontese 
side  of  ^e  mountain,  and  greatly 
extended  itself  on  the  side  of  the 
Valais. 

As  wc  descended,  the  snow  in 
falling  became  sleet,  but  we  trudged 


on  merrily,  and  soon  passed  our 
mule.  About  an  hour  from  the  hoe- 
pice  we  met  a  miserable  party  of 
travellers  going  a  pleasuring  to  the 
hospice ;  half  of  them  were  ladies, 
mostly'English,*  they  were  thorough- 
ly  drenched,  and  in  wretched  plight, 
but  facing  the  storm  boldly ;  we 
learnt  that  they  had  left  Bfarttgny 
in  fine  weather.  Before  we  reached 
the  plain  of  Prou,  we  met  another 
party  with  a  sumpter  mule.  On 
looking  back,  we  found  our  mule- 
teer busily  transferring  our  baggage 
to  the  Sivitzer's  mule,  in  exchange 
for  the  load  from  the  Valais  to  the 
hospice.  This  was  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement between  the  knaves,  by 
which  we  were  no  gainers,  as  we 
had  a  tired  mule,  and  some  of  our 
things  became  exposed  to  the  sleet 
during  the  transfer.  Grumbling, 
liowever,  was  useless,  and  it  requir- 
ed good  humour  and  good  spirits 
within  to  counteract  the  dreary  and 
uncomfortable  walk  to  Liddes, 
where  it  was  late  before  we  arriv- 
ed. On  our  route  we  were  struck 
by  the  bright  appearance  of  the  ri- 
ver, when  we  could  see  it  in  its  deep 
course  below  us.  The  day  had 
closed,  the  heavy  clouds  made  it 
darker,  and  nothing  was  distinguish- 
able except  this  remarkable  white- 
ness of  the  river,  and  the  fires  of  the 
Carbonari  in  the  mountain  forests 
— these  appeared  like  the  fires  of  an 
encampment. 

We  found  the  inn  very  comfort- 
able at  Liddes,  and  tea  more  refresh- 
ing than  ever. 
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The  first loyely  Day  of  the  season  I 
Yet  must  we  lose  and  neglect  one 
and  all  of  its  delightful  Hours,  under 
die  shade  of  this  melancholy  roof, 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  while  the 
very  suburbs  are  redolent  and  reso- 
nant of  spring.  Lose  and  neglect 
them  I  Nay.  We  shall  gain  and  enjoy 
their  very  souU  and  bodies,  and  be 
happy  as  the  day  is  long,  till  wearied 
with  dream  and  vision  we  sink  into 
repose  with  sunset.  A  band  of 
youths  and  maidens  have  just  dcr- 
parted  with  our  benison  to  pic-nic 
in  a  budding  grove  near  the  Hunt- 
er's Tryst.  They  had  hoped,  as  they 
said,  for  our  company,  a  rural  fSte 
being  nothing  without  Christopher 
Kort%.  Bless  the  hypocrites  I  The 
old  man  knew  better,  and  excused 
himself  on  the  plea  of  an  east  wind. 
Never  blew  balmier  breezes  from 
the  west; — but  what  knew  or  cared 
they  for  the  airts  ? — for  they  were 
borne  along  on  the  gales  of  life's 
sunny  morning,  and  still  as  their 
winged  feet  touched  the  ground,  the 
herbage  blushed  with  flowers.  Five 
minutes  after  they  had  left  the 
Square,  they  had  forgotten  our  ex- 
istence. Yet  haply  a  few  of  the 
more  thoughtful  may  now  and  then, 
during  the  merriment,  think  of  us 
for  a  moment;  and  we  know  that 
our  health  will  be  drunk  by  all  in  bum- 
per of  our  own  famous  gooseberry 
champagne.  To  lads  and  lasses  on 
the  alert  at  love- making  there  is  no 
•uch  company  as  the  absence  of  an 
old  man.    It  is  felt,  without  their 
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knowing  it,  to  confer  a  freedom  from 
restraint  that  sets  all  the  best  of  their 
affections  a^glow;  and  next  day  their 
eyes  giving  the  sweetest  lie  to  their 
lips,  avow  their  gratitude  to  the  most 
considerate  of  sages.  Yet  their  lips 
too  may  be  brought  silently  to  con- 
fess the  truth ;  and  a  kiss  from  the 
gay  Louisa,  if  not  offered  yet  un- 
withheld,  tells  that  she  loves  him  as 
well  as  if  she  were  his  own  daugh- 
ter. At  this  moment  they  are  miles 
off— yet  we  hear  a  singing  voice — 
for  Imagination  is  Fine-Ear — and  'tis 
*'  the  Angel's  Whisper." 

Is  it  right  to  be  always  sad  when 
we  hear  sweet  music?  If  it  be, 
then  'tis  bad  for  us,  for  we  are  al- 
most always  sad  when  we  do  not 
hear  sweet  music,  and  we  would 
fain  be  cheerful  sometimes,  now  that 
with  us  life  has  so  long  been  on  the 
wane — and  cheerful  we  are  as  a  lark 
in  a  cage,  who  sings  as  freely  as  his 
brother  in  the  sky.  Forgetful  that 
his  feet  are  confined  to  a  bit  of  turf, 
six  inches  square,  in  soul  he  as- 
cends with  his  song  above  the  clouds 
— and  hears  "the  heavens  around  him 
ringing  "  in  the  boundless  ether. 

But  we  must  descend  from  our  alti- 
tude, for  it  has  this  moment  occurred 
to  us  that  we  have  our  leading  ar- 
ticle to  write  before  dinner,  and 
promised  it  should  be  a  review.  Of 
what  book?  Of  Terse  or  prose? 
Let  us  follow  our  own  old  mode  of 
selection.  Here  is  our  Round  Table 
on  which  is  never  suffered  to  lie  any 
trash.    We  shut  our  eyes,  and  seve- 
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ral  times  circliog  it,  lay  our  hand  time,  perhaps  half  a  day,  staring  on 
on  the  volume  that  happens^  fortu-  a  book  with  a  similar  result,  leaving 
nately  for  itself,  to  be  lying  on  that  the  one,  and  laying  down  the  other, 
particular  spot.  Then  finding  our  with  no  distincter  idea  than  that 
way— still  blind— to  our  chair— we  they  have  been  studying  something 
He  back— place  the  volume  on  our  probably  very  mountainous,  or  cer- 
aged  knees — impose  spectacles  on  tainly  very  flat.  Set  us  on  a  hea- 
nose— conjecture  for  a  while  on  ven-kissing  hill,  and  at  a  glance  we 
what  author  we  may  have  laid  our  are  master  of  ten  counties.  Put 
.dutches— «nd  then  fksten  our  eyes  the  largest  folio  into  our  band,  and  in 
upon  his  frontispiece  as  if  we  would  a  few  twinklings  of  an  eye,  we  know 
see  into  his  very  heart  And  we  do  it  from  frontispiece  to  finis.  Perhaps^ 
see  into  his  very  heart,  and  take  while  we  perceive  we  also  create; 
possession  of  all  its  treasures.  The  and  to  say  the  truths  we  often  feel 
richest  and  rarest  we  arrange,  and  as  if  we  had  written  what  we  are 
hold  up  to  the  gaze  of  an  admiring  reading,  and  blush  to  be  betrayed 
world.  into  aafhiration  of  our  own  works. 

What  have  we  got  here  ?    "  The        This  may  be  the  secret  cause  of 

School    of    the    Heart   and   other    the  delight  which  we  derive  from 

Poems^    by    Henry    Alford,    Vicar    almost  every  publication,  whether 

of  Wimeswould,  Leicestershire,  and    in  prose  or  verse,  called  new  by  the 

late    Fellow    of   Trinity    College,    public,  and  fondly  believed  to  be  so 

Cambridge,  in  two  volumes.*'  Why,    by  the  nominal  author.      It    is  a 

this  is  very  odd.     In  certain  cir-    mirror   dimly  or  clearly  reflecting 

cumstances    we  have   known  one    ourselves.    There  have  been  some 

volume  look  like  two— but  even  the    exceptions — and  among  them  per- 

President  of  a  Temperance  Societv    haps  the  most  conspicuous  were  the 

might  stare  to  see  two  volumes  look    Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical,  by  Alfred 

precisely  like  one.    Yet  it  is  even    Tennyson.    They  contained  nume- 

80— lettered  on  the  back  too— Two    reus  beauties  which  we  feel  to  be 

Volumes.    "  Two  singly  Gentlemen    original  and  out  of  our  sphere ;  and 

rolled  into  one."    In  all,  something    on  our  expressing  our  delighted  ad- 

under  three  hundred  paffes.     One    miration  of  them,  we  gave  vent  to 

seldom  meets  with  so  voluminous  a    the  moat  unselQsh  and  disintereBted 

volume.    Tis  like  an  egg  with  two    feelings  that  could  expand  a  critic's 

yolks — which,  though  a  double,  is    breast.    Their  follies  were  so  pecu- 

still  a  single  egg,  and  as  such  sold    liarly  his  own,  that  in  printing  them, 

in  the  market.    We  do  not  remem-    almost  without  comment,  we  left 

ber  having  seen  an  egg  with  three    them  to  speak  for  themselves,  and 

yolks— but  that  is  no  reason  why    they  did  so  to  the  general  scorn. 

Mr  Alford's  next  apparent  one  vo-    For   conduct  so  judicious  and  be- 

lume  may  not  contain  four.  nign,  Mr  Tennyson  commissioned  a 

Gentle  reader  do  not  suppose  that    midge  to  madden  and  murder  us 

we  are  angry,  and  about  to  cut  up    with  its  fatal  sting.    A  billion  midges 

the  Vicar  of  Wimeswould.  We  have    attacking  the  face  and  hands  of  one 

heard  of  him  as  a  most  accomplished    old  man  on  a  summer  twilight  might 

scholar;  and,  in  a  late  number  of  the    annoy  him  sorely,   and  drive  him 

Edinburgh  Review,  remember  hav-    from  his  avenue  into  his  house.  But 

log  read  some  extracts  from  *'  The    one  midge,  the  first  and  last  of  his 

School  of  the   Heart,"  which  we    race,  could  not  rationally  expect  to 

thought  very  beautiful.     So  let  us    send  Christopher  North  to  Hades. 

take  a  glance  over  his  productions.    To  do  that  it  would  have  required 

and    select   some    specimens.      A    one  of  those  antideluvian  creatures 

glance  ?  Yes — a  glance.  For  we  have    so  powerfully  described  by  Lord 

learned  to  read  a  book  like  a  land-    Brougham  in  his  Treatise  on  Natu- 

scape.  Some  people  will  stand,  with    ral  Theology,  and  even  he  would 

their  mouth  as  wide-open  as  their    have  encountered  an  ugly  customer. 

eyes,  for  half  an  hour  on  end,  in  stu-    We  survived  the  onslaught  of  the 

pid  astonishment,  gazing  at  a  land-    unhappy  little  insect,  whoimpotently 

scape,  without  having  any  compre-    expired  '*  even  in  the  sound  himself 

hension  of  its  character,  just  as  they    had  made,"  to  afflict,  on  the  earliest 

will  sit  for  even  a  longer  period  of    opportunity,   the  ingenious  lyrist 
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with  our  intolerable  paneffyrics. 
\Ve  are  not  without  hopes  of  driving 
him  absolutely  mad ;  for  his  genius 
is  unquestionable,  and  no  comfort 
he  may  derive  from  our  ridicule  will 
suffice  to  make  his  life  endurable 
under  the  opprobrium  of  our  praise. 
True  that  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Cole- 
ridge, Sou  they,  Campbell,  Crabbe, 
Byron,  Moore,  Bowles,  Montgomery^ 
and  Elliot  have  received  kindly  what 
Alfred  Tennyson  *'  wiih  sputtering 
noise  rejectf*d ; "  but  they  are  glut- 
tons, he  an  Epicure — 

'*  He  on  honey  dew  hath  fed, 
And  breathed  the  air  of  Paradise.'* 

We  love  the  bright  youths  who 
have  wooed  and  are  wooing  the 
Muses  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam 
and  the  Isis;  and  we  think  abetter 
Poem  might  be  written  on  the 
present  rivalry  of  these  famous 
streams,  than  Mason's  or  Warton's. 
We  must  now  con6ne  ourselves  to  a 
notice  of  Mr  Alford*s  poems— but 
where  the  deuce  are  they  —  and 
by  what  invisible  agent  hav^  they 
been  spirited  away  ?  The  fairies 
that  haunt ''  our  ain  house  at  hame  " 
excel  all  the  other  Silent  People  in 
feats  of  legerdemain.  We  lay  down 
our  snuff*  box  within  an  inch  of  the 
edge  of  our  paper,  and  even  as  we 
are  eyeing  it  askance,  it  disappears, 
nor  search  as  we  will,  is  it  any  where 


to  be  found,  till,  after  half  an  hour's 
perplexity  and  despair,  we  discover 
it  secreted  below  some  blotting  pa- 
per, or  lying  bare  and  exposed  in  the 
bottom  of  tne  candlestick.  Where, 
in  the  name  of  Satan,  can  these  in- 
fernal snuffers  have  nown  ?  To  Ja- 
pan. Yet,  there  again,  they  are  in- 
censing our  very  nose.  The  pro- 
blem at  present  to  be  solved,  is  what 
has  become  of  "  the  School  of  the 
Heart  ?  "  Ha— here  it  is  in  this  box 
of  mignionette.  We  hav^  a  habit  of 
hobbling  about  the  room  during  per- 
usal of  a  poem^  and  find  we  have 
deposited  it^  at  a  turn,  beside  the 
Frenchman's  darling.  No  scent 
more  sweet,— and  it  is  felt  as  if  it 
embalmed  the  leaves- 
There  is  poetry  in  the  volume,  and 
fine  poetry  too ;  and  that  is  all  one's 
heart  requires  on  such  a  day  as  this 
— nor  cares  it,  whether  they  be  there 
or  no,  for  the  graces  of  consummate 
art.  Such  graces  are  not  wanting, 
yet  they  are  not  prevalent;  and 
haply  in  congenial  weather  we  might 
frown  on  some  spots  here  and  tbt* re 
on  this  young  poet's  pages ;  but  iu 
the  vernal  sunshine  even  such  ne- 
gligence is  not  without  a  charm,  and 
seems  to  occur  happily  among  the 
culture.  We  call  Mr  Alford  a  young 
poet,  though  he  is  a  married  man-f 
for  he  says  at  the  close. 


"  Thus  far  in  golden  dreams  of  youth,  I  aiag 
Of  love  and  beauty  ;  beauty,  not  the  child 
Of  chaoge  ;  nor  love,  the  growth  of  fierce  desire, 
But  calm  and  hlested  both,  the  heritage 
Of  purest  spirits,  sprung  from  trust  in  God. 
Further  to  pierce  the  veil,  asks  riper  strength. 
And  firmer  resting  on  conclusions  fixed 
By  patient  labour  wrought  in  many  years. 
Here  rest  we  then,  our  message  thus  declared. 
Leave  the  full  echoes  of  our  harp  to  ebb 
Back  from  the  sated  ear ;  teaching  meanwhile 
Our  thoughts  to  meditate  new  melodies. 
Our  hands  to  touch  the  strings  with  safer  skill." 

and  truly  pathetic,  almost  through* 
out  brightens  with  bliss,  when  he 
and  his  are  ks  subjects,  and  the 
shades  that  embower  their  untrou- 
bled life. 

This  is  what  we  mean  by  calling 
him  a  young  poet — though  in  years 
he  is  ripe — and  in  understanding  ; 
but  had  he  not  been  so  happy — had 
his  heart  been  called  on  for  a  difli- 
cult  gratitude  —  there  would,  we 
think,   have  been  something  pro- 


He  writes  like  a  young  poet,  and  we 
suspect  will  continue  to  do  so  for 
some  few  years,  for  he  luxuriates  in 
his  own  feelings  with  a  spirit  as  yet 
untamed,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  very 
severe  trials,  and  overflowing  with 
delight  and  love.  Assuredly  his  is 
no  unthinking'  happiness  —  but 
thoughtful  exceedingly;  yet  it  at 
present  pervades  his  being,  and  his 
poetry,  though  sometimes  mourn- 
ful when  painting  the  common  lot. 
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founder  in  its  sadness  than  even  the 
pure  piety  of  the  Six  Lessons  of  the 
School  of  the  Heart 

We  wish  you  not  to  remember 
these  words — for  now  that  they  are 
written  they  seem  almost  peevish; 
but  we  never  blot,  and  in  spite  of 
them  declare  that  we  love  the  Poet» 
though  to  us  personalty  unknown, 
for  sake  of  his  poetry,  which  flows  on 
sincere  as  any  stream  in  a  pastoral 
land,  and  it  is  by  its  purity  that  the 
element  has  power  over  the  beauty 
of  its  own  banks  and  braes,  and  the 
dory  of  the  heavens.  What  a  charm 
in  truth  I  Here  we  have  no  affected 
raptures— no  fantastic  or  diatorted 
passions— no  simulated  sorrows — no 
carefully  got  up  agonies — no  elabo- 
rate despair.  Natyral  feelings,  pure 
and  high  and  good,  find  for  the  most 
part  appropriate  expression,  and 
always  expression  animated  and 
eloquent;  our  sympathies  accom- 
pany all  the  moods  of  the  poet's 
mind ;  nor  could  even  the  sorrow- 
ful keep  their  hearts  altogether  un« 
affectea  by  his  happiness,  for  it  can 


never  be  truly  called  selfish;  and 
we  feel  as  we  read  that  the  Vicar  of 
Wimeswould  is  not  one  who  '*  gives 
to  misery  all  he  has— a  tear,"  but 
that  his  is  a  heart  and  a  hand  open 
for  better  benefactions.  He  is  a 
Christian  indeed. 

We  were  just  about  to  give  some 
specimens  of  the  School  of  the  Heart, 
but  the  Sonnets  claim  precedence, 
as  first  in  order,  and  though  some  of 
them  are  not  sufficiently  compact, 
none  are  without  much  merit,  and 
most  of  them  are  very  beautiful. 
They  do  not  constitute  a  series — yet 
though  on  different  subjects,  one 
sweet  and  solemn  spirit  gives  them 
all  a  kindred  if  not  a  common  cha- 
racter. From  nearly  fifty  we  take 
eleven,  not  because  they  are  decid- 
edly superior  to  the  rest,  but  because 
they  read  well  in  succession,  owing 
to  their  prevailing  spirit.  They  are, 
in  the  best  sense,  religious;  nor 
less  affectingly  so  those  which  refer 
to  men,  and  things,  and  times  before 
the  Advent  that  has  changed  the 
civilized  world. 


ACADEME. 

**  Before  the  day  the  gletming  dawn  doth  flee  :— 

AH  yesternight  I  had  a  dreary  dream  ; 

Methought  I  walked  in  deiert  Academe 

Among  fallen  pillara — and  there  came  to  me 

All  in  a  dim  half-twiligbt  silently 

A  very  sad  old  man— his  eyes  were  red 

With  over-weeping — and  be  cried  and  said 

'  The  light  hath  risen  but  sbineth  not  on  me.' 

Beautiful  Athens,  all  thy  loveliness 

Is  like  the  scarce  remembered  burst  of  spring 

When  now  the  summer  in  her  party  dress 

Hath  clothed  the  woods,  and  filled  each  living  thing 

With  ripest  joy— -because  upon  our  time 

Hath  risen  the  noon,  and  thou  wert  in  the  prime." 


COLONOS. 

**  Colonos  I  can  it  be  that  ibou  hast  still 

Thy  laurel  and  thine  olive  and  thy  vine  ? 

Do  thy  dose-feathered  nightingales  yet  trill 

Their  warbles  of  thick-sobbed  song  divine  ? 

Does  the  gold-sheen  of  the  crocus  o*er  thee  shine. 

And  the  dew- fed  clusters  of  the  daffodil, 

And  round  thy  flowery  knoU  Cephisua  twine. 

Aye  oozing  up  with  many  a  bubbling  rill  ? 

O  might  I  stand  beside  thy  leafy  knoll 

In  sight  of  the  far-off  city  towers,  and  see 

The  faithful-hearted  pure  Antigone 

Toward  the  dread  precinct  leading  sad  and  slow 

That  awful  trmple  of  a  kingly  soul 

Lifted  to  heaven  by  un-.'xamplcd  wo." 
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A  FUNERAL. 

"  Slowly  and  softly  let  tlie  masic  go. 
As  ye  wind  upwards  to  tbe  grey  church  tower  ; 
Check  the  shrill  hautboy,  let  the  pipe  breathe  low- 
Tread  lightly  on  the  pathside  daisy  flower. 
For  she  ye  carry  was  a  gentle  bud, 
Loved  by  the  unsunned  drops  of  silver  dew  ; 
Her  voice  was  like  the  whisper  of  the  wood 
In  prime  of  even,  when  the  stars  are  few. 
Lay  her  all  gently  in  the  flowerful  mould. 
Weep  with  her  one  brief  hour  ;  then  turn  away, — 
Go  to  hope*B  prison, — and  from  out  the  cold 
And  solitary  gratings  many  a  day 
Look  forth :  *tis  said  the  world  is  growing  old,— > 
And  streaks  of  orient  light  in  Time's  horixon  plfy." 


The  Fttneral  Sermon  was  on  the  text  "  The  Master  is  come,  and  calleth  for  thee."— 

St  John,  xi.  X8. 

**  Rise,  said  the  Master,  come  unto  the  feast :— - 

She  heard  the  call,  and  rose  with  willing  feet : 

But  thinking  it  not  otherwise  than  meet 

For  such  a  bidding  to  put  on  her  best, 

She  is  gone  from  us  for  a  few  short  hours 

Into  her  bridal  closet,  there  to  wait 

For  the  unfolding  of  the  palace  gate 

That  gives  her  entrance  to  the  blissful  bowers. 

We  have  not  seen  her  yet ;  though  we  have  been 

Full  often  to  her  chamber  door,  and  oft 

Have  listened  underneath  the  postern  green, 

And  laid  fresh  flowers,  and  whispered  short  and  soft  : 

But  she  hath  made  no  answer,  and  the  day 

From  the  clear  West  is  fading  fast  away." 

BEU  QUANTO  MINUS  EST  CUM  RBLIQUIB  VERSARIy  QUAM  TUI  MBMINISSE. 

"  The  sweetMt  flower  that  eve^  saw  the  light. 
The  smoothest  stream  that  ever  wandered  by, 
The  fairest  star  upon  the  brow  of  night. 
Joying  and  sparkling  from  his  sphere  on  high, 
The  softest  glances  of  the  stockdove's  eye, 
The  lily  pure,  the  marybud  gold'bright, 
The  gush  of  song  that  floodeth  all  the  sky 
From  the  dear  flutterer  mounted  out  of  sight  ;— 
Are  not  so  pleasure-stirring  to  the  thought, 
Not  to  the  wounded  soul  so  full  of  balm, 
As  one  frail  glimpse,  by  painful  straining  caught 
Along  thejiast's  deep  mist- enfolded  calm, 
Of  that  sweet  face,  not  visibly  defined, 
But  rising  clearly  on  the  inner  mind." 

DEATH. 

''  Still  as  a  moonlight  ruin  is  thy  form. 
Or  meekness  of  carved  marble,  that  hath  prayed 
For  ages  on  a  tomb  ;  serenely  laid 
As  some  fair  vessel  that  haUi  braved  the  storm 
And  past  into  her  haven,  when  the  noise 
That  cheered  her  home  hath  all  to  silence  died. 
Her  crew  have  shoreward  parted,  and  no  voice 
Troubles  ner  sleeping  image  in  the  tide. 
Sister  and  Saint,  thou  art  a  closed  book 
Whose  holy  printing  none  may  yet  reveal ; 
A  few  days  thou  art  granted  us  to  look 
On  thy  clasped  binding,  till  that  One  unseal. 
The  Lamb,  alone  found  worthy,  and  above 
Thou  teach  sweet  lessons  to  the  Kings  of  Love." 
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TO  MART. 

'*  On  iby  young  brow,  my  couiiBy  twenty  ytart 
Have  shed  their  eunahine — end  thii  AprU  mcnrn 
Looks  on  thee  fresh  end  gladsome,  as  new-born 
From  veiling  clouds  the  King  of  Day  appears : 
Thou  scarce  canst  order  back  the  thankful  tears 
That  swell  in  thy  blue  eyes — nor  dare  to  meet 
The  happy  looks  that  never  cease  to  greet 
Thee,  the  dear  nursling  of  our  hopes  and  fears. 
This  Eastertide  together  we  have  read 
How  in  the  garden  when  that  weeping  one 
Asked  sadly  for  her  Lord  of  some  unknown. 
With  look  of  sweet  reproof  he  turned  and  saidt 
MA  R Y — sweet  cousin,  when  thy  need  shall  be. 
That  word,  that  look,  so  may  he  turn  on  thee." 

TO  THB  SAUB. 

"  Cheeriest  of  maidens,  who  with  light  of  bliss 

That  waneth  never,  in  thy  gladsome  eye^ 

Passett  all  lightly  Earth's  sad  sorrows  by, 

Scarce  crediting  report  of  aught  amiss 

In  the  wide  •wasted  world ;  on  thee  the  smile 

Of  heavenly  Peacefulness  doth  ever  rest. 

And  thou  art  joying  in  a  region  blest 

With  tempests  raging  round  thee  all  the  while. 

So  mayst  thou  ever  be,  if  thou  shalt  keep 

Unfailing  communings  with  him  above  ; 

And  in  thy  sunshine  hours  of  wakeful  Love, 

And  the  unchecked  confidings  of  thy  sleep, 

With  pure  distilment  be  thy  spirit  fed 

Of  holiest  influence,  from  His  presence  shed." 

TO  THB  WOOD  PIOEON. 

WmTTKM  IN  PASSION  WEEK. 

"  Tell  me,  thou  mild  and  melancholy  bird, 
Whence  learnedst  thou  that  meditative  voice  ? 
For  all  the  forest  passages  rejoice. 
And  not  a  note  of  sorrow  now  is  heard ; 
I  would  know  more — how  is  it  I  preferred 
To  leave  the  station  of  my  morning  choice, 
Where  with  her  sudden  startle  of  shrill  noise 
The  budding  thorn-bush  brake  the  blackbird  stirred  ? 

Sweet  mourner — who  in  time  of  fullest  glee 
Risest  to  uttering  but  so  sad  a  strain, 
And  in  the  bleak  winds,  when  they  ruffle  thee, 
Keepest  thee  still,  and  never  dost  complain  ; 
I  love  thee— for  thy  note  to  memory  biings 
This  sorrowing  in  the  midst  of  happiest  things.' 


»t 


EASTER  ETB. 

"  I  saw  two  women  weeping  by  the  tomb 

Of  one  new  buried,  in  a  fair  green  place 

Bowered  with  shrubs ; — ^the  eye  retained  ao  trace 

Of  aught  that  dsy  performed,-^but  the  faint  gloom 

Of  dying  day  was  spread  upon  the  sky  ;-.- 

The  moon  was  broad  and  bright  above  the  wood  ;•* 

The  distance  sounded  of  a  multitude. 

Music,  and  shout,  and  mingled  revelry. 

At  length  came  gleaming  through  the  thicket  shade 

Helmet  and  casque— and  a  steeUarmed  band 

Watched  round  the  sepulchre  in  solemn  stand ; 

The  night-word  past,  from  man  to  man  conveyed ; 

And  I  could  see  those  women  rise  and  go 

Uuder  the  dark  trees,  moving  sad  and  slow.** 
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HUMILITT  AND  FAITH. 

"  SaTiour  and  Lord  beloved — wha.%  bomage  new 

Sball  thj  Church  give  thee  in  these  latter  days, 

When  there  is  nothing  new  ? — ^no  song  of  praise 

That  ages  have  not  luog — nor  worship  due 

That  hath  not  long  been  paid  ?     Faithful  and  true 

Our  hearts  are  beating  to  thee — can  we  raise 

No  monument  for  victories  of  grace — 

Must  all  our  efforts  be  so  poor  and  few  ? 

O  vain  and  earthly  wish — that  would  be  great 

In  over-serving— -rather  may  we  lie 

In  meekest  self-devotion  at  thy  feet. 

And  watch  the  quiet  hours  as  they  pass  by, 

Content  and  thankful  for  occasion  shown 

To  make  old  service  and  old  faith  our  own." 


Mr  Alford,  it  will  have  been  al- 
ready Been,  Is  like  all  our  true  youne 
poets,  a  reverential  admirer  of 
Wordsworth^  of  whom  he  finely 
eays, 

'*  That  reverend  Priest  of  Poesy, 

Whose  presence  shines  upon  these  twUight 

times. 
Hath  in  the  Cuuachtaao  im  tuk  Moum- 

TAifis  done 
One   sacrifice    whose  scent  shall    fill    the 

world." 

But  he  is  no  imitator.  Inspired 
by  the  sympathy  awakened  and 
enlightened  and  developed  In  his 
Boul  by  that  great  poet,  with  all 
manifestationB  of  the  fair  and  the 
good,  some  of  his  strains  are  not 
unworthy  of  being  read  even  along 
with  those  of  "  higher  mood"  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Sonnets  or  in  the 
Excursion.  Some  simple  little 
poems,  too,  there  are  in  this  volume 
which  are  very  lyrical  ballads,  and 
no  doubt  owe  to  them  their  exist- 
ence. But  only  in  a  fine  mind  and 
a  feeling  heart  could  they  have  so 
been  generated.  I(  is  not  always 
essential  to  true  poetry  that  it  shall 
be  original;  genius  itself  is  privileged 
to  draw  light  from  golden  urns, 
which  it  knows  how  to  make  shine  on 
spots  that  then  for  the  first  time  are 
aeen  invested  with  a  touching  beauty; 
and  a  new  colouring,  wheresoever 
drawn,  given  to  familiar  thoughts  or 
things,  is  itself  creation.  This  may 
be  truly  said,  we  think,  of  the  two 
following  little  poems,  which  bad 
never  been  written  by  Mr  Alford, 
had  he  not  deeply  felt  the  simplest 
ettnins  of  Wordsworth,  yet,  which 
neverlbelesa  could  only  have  been 
written  by  one  "  with  an  eye  that 
broods  And  sleeps  in  its  own  heart." 


A  DOUBT 

wisdom  Is  ofttlmes  nearer  when  we  stoop 
Than  when  wesoar.— Woedswobtii. 

**  I  know  not  how  the  right  may  be  :— 
But  I  give  thanks  whene'er  I  see 
Down  in  the  green  slopes  of  the  West 
Old  Glastonbury's  towered  crest. 


(( 


I  know  not  how  the  right  may  be  :— 
But  I  have  oft  had  joy  to  see 
By  play  of  chance  my  road  beside 
The  Cross  on  which  the  Saviour  died. 

"  I  know  not  how  the  right  may  be  :^ 
But  I  loved  once  a  tall  elm -tree 
Because  between  its  boughs  on  high 
That  Cross  was  opened  on  the  sky. 

**  I  know  not  how  the  right  may  be  :— ■ 
But  I  have  shed  strange  tears  to  see. 
Passing  an  unknown  town  at  night, 
In  some  warm  chamber  full  of  light 
A  Mother  and  two  Children  fair 
Kneeling  with  lifted  hands  at  prayer. 

*'  1  know  not  how  it  is — my  boast 
Of  Reason  seems  to  dwindle  down ; 
And  my  mind  seems  down- argued  most 
By  forced  conclusions  not  her  own. 

"  I  know  not  how  it  is-^unless 
Weakness  and  strength  are  near  allied ; 
And  joys  which  most  the  spirit  blesa 
Are  furthest  off  from  earthly  pride.' 


II 


EVERY  DAY  S  EMPLOY. 

"  I  have  found  Peace  in  the  bright  earth 

And  in  the  sunny  sky : 
By  the  low  voice  of  summer  seas, 

And  where  streama  murmur  by ; 

'*  I  find  it  In  the  quiet  tone 

Of  voices  that  I  love : 
By  the  flickering  of  a  twilight  fire, 

And  in  a  leafless  grove ; 
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'^  I  find  it  in  the  silent  flow 

Of  solitary  thought : 
In  calm  half-meditated  dreamsy 

And  reasonings  self-taught ; 
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*' '  Kind  Stranger,  dost  thou  see 
Yonder  church-tower  rise. 


'*  But  seldom  have  I  found  such  peace 

As  in  the  soul's  deep  joy 
Of  passing  onward  free  from  harm 

Through  every  day*s  employ. 

'*  If  gems  we  seek,  we  only  tire, 
And  lift  our  hopes  too  high ; 

The  constant  flowers  that  line  our  way 
Alone  can  satisfy." 

AN  ANCIENT  MAN. 

"  There  is  an  Ancient  Man  who  dwells 

"Without  our  parish  bounds. 
Beyond  the  poplar  avenue, 

Across  two  meadow-grounds : 
And  whensoe*er  our  two  small  bells 

To  church  call  merrily, 
Leaning  upon  our  churchyard  gate 

This  old  man  ye  may  see. 

"  He  is  a  man  of  many  thoughts, 

That  long  have  found  their  rest, 
Each  in  its  proper  dwelling-place 

Settled  within  his  breast : 
A  form  erect,  a  stately  brow, 

A  set  and  measured  mien^ 
The  satisfied  unroving  look 

Of  one  who  much  hath  seen. 

"  And  once,  when  young  in  care  of  souls, 

I  watched  a  sick  man's  bed. 
And  willing  half,  and  half-ashamed, 

Lingered,  and  nothing  said  ; 
That  ancient  man,  in  accents  mild, 

Removed  my  shame  away^ 
'  Listen  !*  he  said ;  '  the  Minister 

Prepares  to  kneel  and  pray.' 

**  These  lines  of  humble  thankfulness 

Will  never  meet  his  eye ; 
Unknown  that  old  man  means  to  live. 

And  unremembered  die. 
The  forms  of  life  have  severed  us — i 

But  when  that  life  shall  end. 
Fain  would  I  hail  that  reverend  man 

A  Father  and  a  Friend." 


A  DIALOGUE. 

'* '  Child,  whither  goest  thou 

Over  the  snowy  hill  ? — i 
The  frost-air  nips  so  keen 

That  the  very  clouds  are  still : 
From  the  golden  folding  curtains 

The  Sun  hath  not  looked  forth. 
And  brown  the  suow-mist  hangs 

Round  the  mountains  to  the  North.' 


Thrusting  its  crown  of  pinnacles 

Into  the  looming  skies  ? 
Thither  go  I : — keen  the  morning 

Bites,  and  deep  the  snow  ; 
But  in  spite  of  them. 

Up  the  frosted  hill  I  go.' 

*'  <  Child,  and  wliat  dost  thou 

When  thou  shalt  be  there  ?— 
The  chancel- door  is  shut— - 

There  is  no  bell  for  prayer ; 
Yester  morn  and  yester  even 

Met  we  there  and  prayed ; 
But  now  none  is  there 

Save  the  dead  lowly  laid.' 

**  *  Stranger,  underneath  that  tower, 

On  the  western  side, 
A  happy,  happy  company 

In  holy  peace  abide ; 
My  father,  and  my  mother, 

And  my  sisters  four — 
Their  beds  are  made  in  swelling  turf. 

Fronting  the  western  door.'  " 

**  *  Child,  if  thou  speak  to  them 

They  will  not  answer  thee ; 
They  are  deep  down  in  earth,— 

Thy  face  they  cannot  see. 
Then  wherefore  art  thou  going 

Over  the  snowy  hill  ?— 
Why  seek  thy  low-laid  family 

Where  they  lie  cold  and  still  ?  '^ 

"  '  Stranger,  when  the  summer  heats 

Would  dry  their  turfy  bed, 
Duly  from  this  loving  hand 

With  water  it  is  fed ; 
They  must  be  cleared  this  morning 

From  the  thick-laid  snow'^ 
So  now  along  the  frosted  field, 

Stranger,  let  me  go.'  " 

It  is  easy  to  catch  the  peculiar 
Btyle  of  a  great  poet  in  his  hum- 
bler compoBitions,  nor  difficult  to 
catch  even  somethiog  of  hie  pecu- 
liar spirit.  But  it  is  not  easy — it  is 
very  difficult — nay,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible— for  a  man  who  is  no  poet  at 
all  to  catch  both,  so  as  to  produce 
a  composition  that  shall  be  not  a 
mere  imitaUon  or  parody,  but  a  poem 
of  the  same  family,  not  with  out- 
ward features  of  resemlblance  merely, 
but  affecting  the  heart  by  the  aame 
inward  character.  In  proof  of  this, 
we  refer  to  the  witlings  who  have 
been  so  silly  as  to  suppose  that  they 
could  play  like  Wordsworth,  even 
while  the  chief  musician  was  show- 
ing the  power  of  his  divine  art  by 
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sounding  on  the  pastoral  pipe  the 
low^est  key  in  the  gamut.  They  felt 
not  the  sweetness  of  the  monotone 
that  yet  could  thrill  men's  hearts. 
yfe  douht  not  that  the  witlings  and 
the  worldlings  would  sneer  at  the 
above  quotations;  but  none  such 
are  readers  of  Maga,  and  they  alone 
can  feel  the  beauty  of  such  lowly 
strains  who  can  comprehend  the 
grandeur  of  the  highest,  knowledge 
and  love  being  comprehensive,  now 
pleased  to  be  instructed  by  the  in- 
nocence of  a  child,  and  now  elevated 
by  listening  to  an  angel's  song. 

Here  are  some  exquisite  lines 
that  possess,  perhaps,  more  of  a 
character  of  their  own — yet  they 
too  must  surely  resemble  some  lines 
of  which  the  words  are  now  by  us 
forgotten — for  we  feel  in  reading 
them,  as  we  have  often  felt  in  listen- 
ing to  some  mournful  air  that,  only 
because  it  was  so  very  mournful, 
went  into  the  heart  as  if  it  were 
some  melody  heard  of  old,  and  ac- 
companied with  something  like  a 
fault  remembrance  of  tears. 

LAST  WORDS. 

'*  Refresh  me  with  tbe  bright  blue  violeti 
And  put  the  pale  faint-scented  primrose 
near, 
For  I  am  breathing  yet : 

Shed  not  one  silly  tear. 
But  when  mine  eyes  are  set 
Scatter  the  fresh  flowers  thick  upon  my 
bier, 
And  let  my  early  grave  with  morning  dew  be 
wet. 

"  I  have  paBsed  swiftly  o*er  the  pleasant  earth, 
My  life  hath  been  the  shadow  of  a  dream ; 
The  joyousness  of  birth 

Did  ever  with  me  seem : 
My  spirit  had  no  dearth, 
But  dwelt  for  ever  by  a  full  swift  stream, 
Lapt   in  a  golden  trance    of  never- failing 
mirth. 

**  Touch  me  once  more,  my  father,  ere  my 
hand 
Have  not  an  answer  for  thee  ;-»kis8  my 
cheek 
Ere  the  blood  Ak  and  stand 

Where  flits  the  hectic  streak ; 
Give  me  thy  last  command, 
Before  I  lie  all  undisturbed  and  meek, 
Wrapt  in  the  snowy  folds  of  funeral  swath - 
ing-<band.*' 

Had  the  poet^  speaking  in  hid  own 


character,  spoken  thus  of  the  dying 
girl,  we  should  have  felt,  probably, 
that  he  had  unduly  indulged  his 
fancy,  and  that  his  heart  was  unaf- 
fected by  any  passion  of  grief— by 
much  emotion  of  sorrow.  But  we 
feel  very  differently  on  hearing  such 
images  from  lips  in  an  hour  to  be 
silent  for  ever;  love  stronger  than 
death,  of  all  that  had  been  so  fair  lo 
her  eyes  and  so  dear  to  her  soul, 
beautifies,  even  to  her  parting  spirit 
what  else  were  in  itself  so  doleful, 
and  she  thinks,  as  if  it  were  but  an- 
other happy  bed,  of  the  grave  wet 
with  morning  dew ;  death  seems  not 
to  be  death,  and  her  life,  even  at  the 
moment  it  is  seen  to  be  mortal,  to 
be  inextioguishable,  bedecked  so 
sweetly  is  the  mould ;  while  her 
filial  piety  prevailiDg  in  the  midst 
of  her  holy  resignation,  in  these  few 
words,  ''  Give  me  thy  last  com- 
mand," tells  what  the  sacredness 
of  duty  had  ever  been  in  her  soul, 
and  that  she  has  been  sent  for  to  re- 
ceive her  reward. 

Here  are  two  Hymns— one  to  the 
Sea  and  one  to  the  Sun— and  as  we 
wish  to  show  all  Mr  Alford's  powers 
as  exhibited  in  this  volume,  we  shall 
quote  both  of  them  entire.  We 
think  we  said  something,  not  long 
ago  about  Hymns  and  Odes  in  an 
article  on  Coleridge's  poetry — and 
though  we  could  say  a  good  deal 
more  now,  without  risk  ofrepeatiog 
what  we  have  as  clean  forgot  as  all 
the  rest  of  our  writings,  we  abstain ; 
and  refer  you  to  the  January  Num- 
ber of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  where, 
in  an  article  on  Alford,  you  will  find, 
we  believe,  something  of  what  we 
gave  utterance  to  in  the  aforesaid 
article,  about  Pindar,  Milton,  Gray, 
Collins,  Wordsworth,  and  the  rest. 
We  are  so  far  from  priding  our- 
selves on  our  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  such  very  lofty  strains, 
that  we  humbly  confess  we  never 
could  understand  them,  though  we 
have  never  read  a  Greek  Ode  without 
a  sense  of  something  very  glorious ; 
and  therefore  we  shall  pronounce 
no  judgment  on  those  of  the  Vicar 
of  Wimeswould.  That  to  the  Sun 
seems  to  be  splendid,  that  to  the 
Sea  sonorous;  and  both  Hymns 
have  a  rich  assortment  of  apparent- 
ly appropriate  images,  so  that  you 
could  not  make  them  change  names 
without  confusion,  and  serious  in- 
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jury  to  their  respective  merits.  We 
suspect  that  the  Hymn  to  the  Sun  is 
the  better — it  has  to  our  eyes  and 
ears  a  classical  look  and  floiv— and 
had  it  been  written  for  that  end| 
would  have  been  the  favourite  of  a 
fair  field,  in  a  race  for  a  Colleire 
Prize. 

The  Hymn  to  the  Sea — let  us  out 
with  it  at  once — appears  to  us  to 
contain  a  pretty  considerable  quan- 
tity of  nonsense — but  for  all  that 
may  be  exceedingly  sublime.    We 
have  good  reason  to  know  that  the 
sea  had  much  rather  that  our  present 
poets  would  not  write  about  her  at 
all — and  has  been  heard  to  threaten 
that  if  she  ever  catch  Barry  Corn- 
wall in  particular,  she  will  duck  him 
over  head  and  ears  to  cure  him  of 
his  fever-fits  of  inspiratioo^  just  as  a 
housewife  ducks  a  hen  who  has  been 
discovered  losing  her  time   in  sifr- 
ting  on  a  dozen  addled  eggs,  from 
which  hope  in   her  wildest  frenzy 
might  not  dare  so  to  insult  nature 
as  to  dream  she  heard  the  chirp  of 
a  single  chick  striving  to  chip  the 
shell  which  it  was  for  a  while  to 
carry  attached  to  its  little  bottom. 
The  sea  justly  thinks  it  very  hard  to 
be  thus  pestered  by  the  popinjays; 
and  of  late  has  lost  her  temper.  Let 
Barry,  then,  and  others  who  keep 
crying  out  and  getting  set  to  music 
"the  seal  the  sea!  "  &c.  beware  of 
plotting  into  a  bathing  machine ;  or 
if  he  will  be  so  rash,  of  permitting 
the  driver,  on  any  account  whatever, 
to  take  out  the  horse.    For  in  that 
event  the   mighty  deep  will  either 
drive  the  machine  on  a  lee-shore  till 
it  become  a  total  wreck,  and  the 
soul  on  board  perishes;  or  she  will 
call  upon  the  chops  of  the  Channel 
to  swallow  it  with  the  whole  shriek- 
ing crew,  whose  poor  mother  will 
never  again  be  able  to  lift  up  her 
head. 
Here  are  the  Hymns. 


HYMN  TO  THE  SEA. 
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"  Corruptioa-Iikei    thou   teemedst  in  the 

graves 
Of  mouldering  tyatems,  with  dark  weltering 
waves 
Troubling  the  peace  of  the  first  mother  ■ 
womb ; 
Whose  ancient  awful  form 
With  inly-tossing  storm 
Unquiet  heavings  kept — ^a  birth-place  and  a 
tomb. 


t( 


Who  shall  declare  the  secret  of  thy  birth. 
Thou  old  companion  of  the  circling  earth  ? 
And  having  reached   with  keen    poetic 
sight 
Ere  beast  or  happy  bird 
Through  the  vast  silence  stirred, 
HoU  back  the  folded  darkness  of  the  primal 
night  ? 


''  Till  the  life-giving  Spirit  moved  above 
The  face  of  the  waters,  with  creative  love 
Warming   the    hidden    seeds   of  infaat 
light : 
What  time  the  migfa^  word 
Through  thine  abyss  was  heard. 
And  swam  from  out  thy  depths  the  young 
day  heavenly  bright. 

"  Thou  and  the  earth,  twin  •sisters,  as  they 

•ay. 

In  the  old  prime  were  fashioned  in  one  day  ; 
And  therefore  thou  delighteat  evermore 
With  her  to  lie  and  play 
The  summer  hours  away, 
Curling  thy  loving   ripples    up   her  quiet 
shore. 


doth 


*'  She  is  a  married  matron  long  ago 
With  nations  at  her  aide;  her  milk 
flow 
Each  year ;  but  thee  no  husband  dares 
to  tame ; 
Thy  wild  will  is  thine  own. 
Thy  sole  and  virgin  throne-^ 
Thy  mood  is  ever  changing — thy  resolve  the 
same. 


(< 


Sunlight    and     moonlight    minister    to 
thee : 
O'er  the  brofd  circle  of  the  shoreless  sea 
Heaven's  two  great  lights  for  ever  set  and 
rise ; 
While  the  round  vault  above 
In  vast  and  silent  love 
Is  gazing  down  upon  thee  with  his  hundred 
eyes. 

"  All  night  thou  utterest  forth  thy  solemn 

moan. 
Counting  the  weary  minutes  all  alone : 
Then  in  the  morning  thou  dost  calmly  lie 
Deep -blue,  ere  yet  the  sun 
His  day-work  hath  begun. 
Under  the  opening  windows  of  the  golden 
sky. 

'*  The  Spirit  of  the  mountain  looks  on  thee 
Over  an  hundred  hills ;  quaint  shadows  flee 
Across  thy  marbled  mirror  :  brooding  lie 
Storm-mists  of  infant  cloud 
With  a  sight-baffling  shroud 
Mantling  the  grey-blue  isUnds  in  the  West- 
ern sky. 
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*'  SometiniM  thou  IIAett  up  thiiie  baads  on 

Into  th«  tempett-cloud  that  blun  the  sky, 
Holding  rough  dalliance  with  the  fitful 
bleat : 
Whoee  etiff  breath  whietliog  ihrill 
Piercee  with  deadly  chill 
The  wet  crew  feebly  dinging  to  their  ihaU 
tared  meet. 

"  Foam-white  along  the  border  of  the  ehore 
Thine  onward-leaping  billowa  plunge  and 
roar ; 
While  o'er  the  pebbly  ridgee  slowly  glide 
Cloaked  figures,  dim  and  gray 
Through  the  thick  mist  of  spray* 
Watchers  for  some  struck  Tessel  in  the  boil- 
ing tide. 

"  —Daughter    and    darling    of   remotest 

eld- 
Time's  childhood,  and  Time's  age  thou  hast 
beheld ; 
His  arm  is  feeble  and  his  eye  is  dim  : 
He  tells  old  tales  again— 
He  wearies  of  long  pain  :— 
Thou  art  as  at  the  first—thou  journeyedst 
not  with  him." 


HTMN  TO  THE  SUN. 

"  Methinks  my  spirit  is  too  free 
To  come  before  thy  presence  high, 
Obtruding  on  the  earth  and  sky 

Aught  but  their  solemn  joy  at  greeting 
thee; 

Methinks  I  should  confess 

Some  awe,  at  standing  in  the  way 
Of  this  thy  pomp  at  birth  of  day, 

Troubling  thy  sole  unriYalled  kingliness.     ' 

**  Glorious  Conqueror,  unfoldbg 

Over  the  purple  distance 

Thy  might  beyond  resistance 
Upon  the  charmed  earth :  that  waits  behold- 
ing 
The  fulness  of  thy  glory,  ere  she  dare 

To  tell  thee  she  rejoiees 

With  all  her  myriad  Toices, 
Too  modest-meek  thy  first-born  joys  to 
share. 

"  As  the  mingled  biasing 

Of  a  pomp  of  armed  bands, 

Oyer  a  strait  into  other  lands, 
Gladdens  the  sea-boy  from    the  cliff-side 

gaaing ; 
Watching  the  dazzling  triumph  pass, 

Rolling  onward  deep  and  bright 

With  shifting  waves  of  light, 
From  floating  of  crimson  banners,  and  horns 
of  wreathed  brass ; 
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*'  As  the  beacon  to  that  scout  of  old 

Searching  the  benighted  sky 

With  watch-wearied  eye, 
Brought  sudden  gratulation  manifold ; 
Bridging  all  the  furrowed  waves  between 

Ida  and  Athoe,  and  the  Lemnian  steep. 

And  ii^plancttts,  and  the  deep 
Roll  of  the  bay  of  Argos,  with  a  track  of 
sheen; 

"  So  joyous  on  this  Eastward-fronting  lawn 

After  the  keen* starred  night 

The  lifting  of  thy  light 
Fulfilleth  all  the  promise  of  the  dawn ; 
Like  the  bursting  of  a  golden  flood 

Now  flowing  onward  fast 

Over  the  dewy  slopes,  now  cast 
Among  flushed  stems  on  yonder  bank  of 
wood. 

"  With  such  a  pomp  methinks  thou  didst 
arise 

When  hand  in  hand  divinely  fair 

The  fresh-awakened  pair 
Stood  gazing  from  thick*  flowered  Paradise  : 
Uncertain  whether  thou  wert  still  the  same 

They  saw  sink  down  at  night. 

Or  some  great  new- created  light, 
Or  the  glory  of  some  Seraph  as  he  down- 
ward came. 

"  Thus  didst  thou  rise  that  first  unclouded 
morn 
Over  the  waters  blank  and  still, 
When  on  the  Assyrian  hill 
Rested  the  ark,    and  the  new  world  was 

born : 
And  when  upon  the  strange  unpeopled  land. 
With  hands  outspread  and  lifted  eyes 
Stood  round  the  primal  sacrifice, 
Under  a  bright  green  mount,  the    Patri- 
archal band. 

*'  With  seven-fold  glory  thou  shalt  usher  in 
The  new  and  mighty  birth 
Of  the  latter  earth ; 
With  seven  days*  light  that  morning  shall 

begin. 
Waking  new  songs  and   many   an  Eden- 
flower ; 
While  over  the  hills  and  plains  shall  rise 
Bright  groups,  and  saintly  companies. 
And  never  a  cloud  shall  blot  thee^never  a 
tempest  lour." 

We  come  now  to  "  The  School  of 
the  Heart,"  a  poem  in  six  LeBsoDs. 
The  title  is  not  a  good  one,  and  there 
is  no  propriety  in  calling  its  parts 
Lessons.  MrAlford,  perhaps^  did  so 
to  let  us  understand  that  he  knew 
it  bad  no  regular  plan.  In  truth  it 
has  no  plan  at  all — ^and  therefore  is 
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not  a  poem.  But  it  is  poetry ;  dip 
into  it  where  you  will,  you  Boon 
begin  to  find  it  very  delightful  read- 
ing; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Mr  Alford  may— little  doubt  that  he 
will  yet  produce  a  poem  that  shall 
be,  in  the  best  sense,  popular,  and 
range,  though  at  a  distance,  on  the 
same  shelf  with  the  Task  and  the 
Excursion.  He  is  not  a  proud  man 
—•but  he  has  a  noble  ambition  to  be 
numbered  among 

**  The  Poets  who  on  earth  have  made  us 

heirs 
Of  truth  and    pure   delight  hj   heavenly 

lays ; " 

End  powers  such  as  his,  animated  and 
guided  by  such  a  spirit,  are  equal  to 
the  performance  ot  such  service  as 
will  fulfil  his  soul's  desire. 

In  a  prefatory  sonnet,  after  allud« 
ing  to  the  themes  on  which  poets 
had  lavished  even  heavenly  power, 
he  says — 

'<  My  harp  and  1  have    sought    a   holier 

meed ; 
The  fragments  of  God*s  image  to  restore, 
The  earnest  longings  of  the  soul  to  feed, 
And  balm  into  the  spirit's  wounds  to  pour. 
Ono  gentle  voice  hath  bid  our  task  God 

speed ; 
And  now  we  search  the  world  to  hear  of 
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more. 
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That  one  gentle  voice  is  the  voice 
of  his  life's  parClser^  and  his  im- 
mortal hopes ;  "  The  School  of  the 
Heart"  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
hU  own  vicarage ;  and  he  seeks  to 
effect  the  holy  purposes  announced, 
by  revelations  of  his  own  inner 
being,  from  the  first  disturbances 
of  the  soul,  by  thought,  and  passion, 
through  many  of  its  subsequent 
temptations,  trials,  defeats,  and  vic- 
tories, on  to  that  *'  season  of  calm 
weather"  when  it  has  found  repose 
in  faith,  to  which  it  has  been  led  by 
the  light  of  immortal  and  of  mortal 
love.  These  revelations  are  all  ad- 
dressed—directly or  indirectly— to 
her  ear  whose 

**  Gentle  voice  hath  bid   our   task   God 
speed.'' 

The  poet  has  not  feared— nor  had 
he  any  reason  to  fear — to  describe 
all  their  course  of  love -^  bow  he 


wooed  and  won  and  wed  his  Christ- 
ian Muse  — and  all  the  happiness 
with  which  it  has  pleased  heaven 
to  fill  their  united  life. 

He  is^  like  every  other  poet  we 
ever  heard  of  good  for  any  thing, 
a  worshipper  of  nature — and  cer- 
tainly has  no  ordinary  power  of  de- 
scription— but  he  indulges  himself 
in  it  without  stint  or  measure — is  by 
much  too  diffuse — and  seldom— 
though  sometimes — lightens  up  a 
landscape  by  a  few  felicitous  flashes^ 
or  shows  its  essence  eoncentrated  in 
gloom  or  glory  by  some  one  prodi- 
gious line  that  makes  the  heart  quake 
with  fear,  or  leap  up  in  exultation. 
Who  does  ?  Milton  and  Homer  and 
Shakspeare. 

Nevertheless  he  has  a  fine  eye  and 
a  fine  ear — and  he  always  infusea 
sentiment,  or  thought,  or  passion, 
into  the  imagery  of  nature— call  her 
not  inanimate — for,  when  seeming 
dead,  she  will  start  into  life  at  a 
touch  or  a  breath-  If»  sometimea, 
his  descriptions  be  from  diffusion  al- 
most feeble— say  rather  ineffective 
»-they  are  never  false ;  he  has  been 
from  boyhood  too  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  nature,  and  loves  her 
too  well  ever  to  commit  any  of  those 
blunders  and  sins  against  her,  of 
which  the  poetasters  are  so  perpe- 
tually guilty,  that  fortunate  is  it  for 
them  that  they  have  no  souls. 

Slight  hints  these  of  the  nature 
of  the  poem  -*for  after  all  it  is  a 
poem— which  we  had  intended,  at 
the  commencement  of  our  article, 
to  have  recommended  to  the  lovers 
of  poetry,  by  the  best  of  all  proofs 
of  its  excellence,  analysis,  and  ex- 
tracts. Yet  we  have  room  for  little 
more — ^but  some  fine  specimens ; — 
and  the  first  we  offer  is  one  which, 
although  it  loses  much  by  being  pre- 
sented apart  from  the  context,  is 
surely  pitched  and  sustained  on  a 
key  at  once  sweet  and  solemn,  and 
of  itself  sufilclent  to  show  that  Mr 
Alford  is  a  poet.  You  will  remem- 
ber who  it  is  whpm  he  addresses, 
and  that  he  is  speaking  of  her,  of 
himself,  and  of  the  aspect  of  nature 
round  about  their  home. 


**  There  He  around 
Thy  daily  walk  great  store  of  beauteous  things, 
Each  in  its  separate  place  most  fair^  and  all 
Of  many  parts  disiposed  most  skilfully, 
Making  in  combination  wonderful 
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An  individual  of  a  higher  kind; 
And  that  again  in  order  ranging  well 
With  iti  own  fellows,  till  thou  rise  at  length 
Up  to  the  majest/  of  this  grand  world  ; — 
Hard  task  and  seldom  reached  by  mortal  souls, 
For  frequent  intermishion  and  neglect 
Of  close  communion  with  the  humbleiit  things ; 
Bnt  in  rare  moments,  whether  memory 
Hold  compact  with  Invention,  or  the  door 
Of  Heaven  hath  been  a  little  pushed  aside, 
Methinks  I  can  remember,  after  hours 
Of  unpremeditated  thought  in  woods 
On  Western  steeps,  that  hung  a  pervious  screen 
Before  blue  mountains  and  the  distant  sea, 
A  sense  of  a  dear  brightness  in  my  soul, 
A  dayapring  of  mild  radiance,  like  the  light 
Hrst  born  of  the  great  Fiat,  that  ministered 
Unto  the  earth  b^bre  the  sun  was  made. 

"  Eveniog  and  morning^those  two  ancient  names 
So  linked  with  childish  wonder,  when  with  arm 
Fast  wound  about  th^  neck  of  one  we  loved. 
Oft  queetioning,  we  heard  Creation's  tale—- 
Evening  and  morning  ever  brought  to  me 
Strange  joy  ;  the  birth  and  funeral  of  light. 
Whether  in  clear  undouded  majesty 
The  large  Sun  poured  his  effluence  sbroad. 
Or  the  grey  douds  rolled  silently  along. 
Dropping  their  doubtful  tokens  as  they  passed ; 
Whether  above  the  hills  intensely  glowed 
Bright  Knes  of  parting  glory  in  the  West, 
Or  from  the  veil  of  faintly- reddened  mist 
The  darkness  slow  descended  on  the  earth  ; 
The  passing  to  a  state  of  things  all  new — 
New  fears  and  new  enjoyments— this  was  all 
Food  for  my  seeking  spirit :  I  would  stand 
Upon  the  jutting  hills  that  overlook 
Onr  levd  moor,  and  watch  the  daylight  fade 
Along  the  prospect :  now  behind  the  leaves 
The  gdden  twinkles  of  the  western  sun 
Deepened  to  richest  crimson  :  now  from  out 
The  solemn  beech-grove,  through  the  natural  aisles 
Of  pillared  trunks,  the  glory  in  the  West 
Showed  like  the  brightly  burning  Shechinah 
Seen  in  old  times  above  the  Mercy*  seat 
Between  the  folded  wings  of  Cherubim  ;— . 
I  loved  to  wander  with  the  Evening  star 
Heading  my  way,  till  from  the  palest  speck 
Of  virgin  silver,  evermore  lit  up 
With  radiance  as  by  spirits  ministered, 
She  seemed  a  living  pool  of  golden  light ; — 
I  loved  to  learn  the  strange  array  of  shapes 
That  paas  along  the  drcle  of  the  year ;— . 
Some,  for  the  love  of  ancient  lore,  I  kept ; 
And  ihey  wotdd  call  into  my  fancy's  eye 
Chaldifan  beacons,  over  the  drear  sand 
Seen  faintly  from  thick-towered  Babylon 
Agmnst  the  sunset— shepherds  in  the  field 
Watching  their  flocks  by  night— or  shapes  of  men 
And  high-necked  camels,  passing  leisurely 
Along  the  starred  horiion,  where  the  spice 
Swims  in  the  air,  in  Araby  the  Blest ;—  « 
And  some,  aa  Fancy  led,  I  figured  forHh 
Mialiking  their  old  ntmts— one  drelet  bright 
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Glftddens  me  often,  near  tbe  Nortbren  Wain, 
Which,  with  a  childish  pUyfalnets  of  choice 
That  hath  not  past  away,  1  loved  to  call 
The  crown  of  glory,  by  the  rig^hteoui  Judge 
Against  the  day  of  His  appearing,  laid 
In  store  for  him  who  fought  the  fight  of  faith." 

Our  next  extract  is  perhaps  even  finer— for  though  the  tiMmght  is  old 
as  profound,  its  illustration  is  admirable,  and  it  wins  its  wmy  through 
the  imagination  into^the  credence  of  the  heart. 

"  The  dews  descend— the  soft  and  gentle  dews ; 

Over  the  homeward  meadows,  stretcbiog  forth 

Far  into  the  grey  mist,  the  cattle  lie 

Most  tranquilly  ;  the  river's  silver  swathes 

Move  not,  nor  slumber  silently  along ; 

The  cups  of  the  water-lilies  are  not  stirred 

By  passing  eddies,  but  with  countenance 

Turned  up  to  Heaven,  they  lie  and  let  the  dark 

Come  down  on  them,  and  then  they  pass  beneath 

Into  their  wat*ry  bed,  till  the  young  mom 

Looks  slant  upon  the  surface  of  the  stream. 

And  there  among  the  golden  company 

Floats  like  a  queen  that  grand  and  ancient  flower, 

With  name  that  passing  from  the  charmed  tongue 

Reminds  us  of  low  melodies  in  sleep. 

So  honey-sweet,  so  musically  soft — 

Like  Artemis  on  Erymanthus'  ridge 

Taking  her  pleasure  in  the  mountain  chaie. 

With  the  field- nymphs  around  her  playing  blithe, 

Her  beautiful  brow  she  lifts  among  them  all. 

And  easy  to  be  known,  though  all  are  fair : — 

That  flower  of  many  honours,  dwelt  upon 

By  old  prophetic  light,  in  time  of  yore 

A  mighty  parable  of  mystic  things. 

All  sacred,  leaf  and  bud  and  banded  stalk, 

And  root  that  struck  into  the  bed  of  Nile, 

Or  by  the  lake  M8eotis~>or  perchance 

Under  the  bank  of  Jordan  fringed  with  palms  :— 

Fit  and  accepted  emblem  of  that  first 

Great  resurrection  of  the  chosen  few. 

When  from  the  waters  blank  and  desolate 

They  rose  like  thee ;  and  token  not  unknown 

Of  other  and  of  deeper  tendencies 

Of  all  things  on  this  earth— how  in  the  track 

And  visible  procession  of  events 

One  tale  is  told,  one  moral  figured  forth — 

Birth,  death,  and  resurrection— birth  and  death 

And  resurrection,  ever  and  anon 

Held  up  in  clearest  light  to  human  thought. 

The  milky  tender  seed  is  fashioned  first 

From  the  flower  that  dies  in  birth ;  through  crtiel  blights 

And  under  adverse  skiea,  with  pain  and  toil 

If  not  self  known,  yet  rendered  evident 

By  the  careful  nurture  that  it  looketh  for. 

It  ripens  into  age ;  and  then  it  dies 

In  the  brown  ground,  and  chilly  nights  and  snoiri 

Pass  over  it — at  last  the  kindly  Sun 

Bursts  out  upon  it,  and  it  breaks  its  grave, 

And  issues  forth,  a  beautiful  green  thing, 

A  fresh  and  lively  scion.      And  in  things 

That  look  less  like  our  own  humanity, 

If  we  would  search*  the  same  great  parable 

Is  ever  taken  up  and  told  abroad, 

And  will  be  till  the  end.     Beauty  and  Truth 
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Go  hind  in  hand— and  'tis  the  proTidence 

Of  the  great  Teacher,  that  doth  cleareit  shew 

The  gentler  and  more  lovely  to  our  aight, 

Training  our  soule  by  frequent  communings 

With  her  who  meets  u«  in  our  daily  path 

With  greetings  and  sweet  talk,  to  pass  at  length 

Into  the  presence,  by  unmarked  degrees, 

Of  that  her  sterner  sister ;  best  achieved 

When  from  a  thousand  common  sights  and  sounds 

The  power  of  Beauty  passes  sensibly 

Into  the  soul,  clenching  the  golden  links 

That  Innd  the  memories  of  brightest  things. 

So  to  that  queenly  virgin  on  ^e  shore 

Of  old  Phnacia,  neither  mortal  man 

Nor  woman  might  be  likened,  but  one  branch 

Of  budding  palm,  in  Delos  that  upspruog 

Fast  by  Apollo's  altar  from  the  ground. 

Thus,  irrespective  of  all  names  of  kind 

Is  heavenly  Beauty — spread  along  the  earth, 

In  all  created  things,  always  the  same." 

Finer  Btill  than  either  of  the  passages  that  have  been  quoted  is  this  one 
—which  will  be  felt  hj  everj  religious  mind,  but  could  have  been  written 
but  hj  a  man  of  genius, 

"  Even  the  Love  of  Him 
Now  miogled  in  my  busom  with  all  sounds 
And  sights  that  I  rejoiced  inland  in  hours 
Of  self-arraigning  thought,  when  the  dull  world 
With  all  its  saws  of  heartlessness  and  pride 
Came  close  upon  me,  I  approved  my  joys 
And  simple  fondnesses,  on  trust  that  He 
Who  taught  the  lesson  of  unwavering  faith 
From  the  meek  lilies  of  green  Palestine, 
Would  fit  the  earthly  things  that  most  I  loved 
To  the  high  teaching  of  my  patient  soul. 
And  the  sweet  hope  that  sprung  within  me  now 
Seemed  all-capacious,  and  from  every  source 
Apt  to  draw  comfort ;  I  perceived  within 
A  fresh  and  holy  light  rise  mildly  up ; 
Not  morning,  nor  the  planet  beautiful 
That  heads  the  bright  procession,  when  the  Sun 
Hath  sunk  into  the  West,  is  half  so  fair  :— 
This  was  that  Light  which  lighteth  every  man 
That  comes  into  the  world ;  from  the  first  gleam 
Of  momentary  joy,  that  twinkles  forth 
Brightly  and  often  from  the  infant*a  eye, 
To  that  which  seldom  comes  on  common  days,*- 
The  steady  overflow  of  calm  delight 
In  the  weU-ripened  soul ;  all  thoughts  which  spring 
From  daily  sights  and  sounds,  all  active  hopes 
Brought  from  the  workings  of  the  outer  world 
Upon  the  life  within,  here  have  their  fixed 
And  proper  dwelling-place. 

"  As  on  the  front 
Of  some  cathedral  pile,  ranged  orderly, 
Rich  tabemades  throng  of  sainted  men, 
Each  in  his  highday  robes  magnificent. 
Some  tqtped  with  crowns,  the  church's  nursing  slresi 
And  some,  the- hallowed  temple's  serving-men. 
With  crosiers  deep*  embossed,  and  comely  staves 
Resting  aslant  upon  their  reverend  form, 
Guarding  the  entrance  well;   while  round  the  waU*i 
And  in  the  corbels  of  the  massy  nave, 
AU  circaiBitiBoo  of  living  child  and  mftn 
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And  heayeoly  influeoce,  in  parables 

Of  daily  passing  forms  is  pictured  forth  : 

So  all  tbe  beautiful  and  seemlj  things 

That  crowd  the  earth,  within  the  humble  soul 

Have  place  and  order  due  ;  because  there  dwells 

In  the  inner  temple  of  the  holy  heart 

The  presence  of  the  Spirit  from  above  : 

There  are  his  tabernades  ;  there  his  rites 

Want  not  their  due  performance,  nor  sweet  strains 

Of  heavenly  music,  nor  a  daily  throng 

Of  wortluppers,  both  those  who  minister 

In  service  fixed—- the  mighty  principles 

And  leading  govemon  of  thought ;  and  those 

Who  come  and  go,  the  troop  of  fleeting  joys— ^ 

All  hopes,  all  sorrows,  all  that  enter  in 

Through  every  broad  receptacle  of  sense.** 

We  conclude  our  eitracts  with  perhaps  the  most  affecting  etraiD  of  ail 
«4md  the  Poet  who  could  write  thus  is  privileged  to  ^S  Wordsworth 
friend,  and  to  wallc  with  him  in  spirit  through  the  "  Churchjard  among 
the  Mountains." 

"  Stand  by  mo  here.  Beloved,  where  thick  crowd 
On  either  side  the  path  the  headstones  white : 
How  wonderful  is  death<^how  passing  thought 
That  nearer  than  yon  glorious  group  of  hills 
Aye,  but  a  scanty  foot  or  two  beneath 
This  pleasant  sunny  mound,  corruption  teems  ;«• 
And  tliat  one  sight  of  that  which  is  n  near 
Could  turn  the  current  of  our  joyful  thoughts, 
Which  now  not  e*en  disturbs  them. 

<<  See  this  stone, 
Not,  like  the  rest,  full  of  the  dataling  noon, 
But  sober  brown — ^round  which  the  ivy  twines 
Its  searching  tendril,  and  the  yew-tree  shade 
Just  covers  the  short  grave.     He  monmed  not  ill 
Who  graved  the  simple  plate  without  a  name : 

'  This  grave*s  a  eradle,  where  an  InAmt  l?es, 
Rockt  fitste  asleepe  wlui  Death's  sad  luUabyes.* 

And  yet  methinks  he  did  not  care  to  wrong 

The  Genius  of  the  place,  when  he  wrote  *  sad  :'— 

The  chime  of  hourly  dock,— >the  mountain  stream 

That  sends  up  ever  to  thy  resting-place 

Its  gush  of  many  voices — and  the  crow 

Of  matin  cock,  faint  it  may  be  but  shrill. 

From  elm-embosomed  farms  among  the  dells,^- 

These,  little  slumberer,  are  thy  lullabyes  : 

Who  would  not  sleep  a  sweet  and  peaceful  sleep 

Thus  husht  and  sung  to  with  all  pleasant  sounds  ? 

**  And  I  can  stand  beside  thy  cradle,  child, 
And  see  yon  belt  of  clouds  in  silent  pomp 
Midway  ^e  mountain  sailmg  slowly  on, 
Whose  beaconed  top  peers  over  on  the  vale  ;— 
And  upward  narrowing  in  thick-timbered  dells 
'  Dark  solemn  coombs,  with  wooded  buttresses 
Propping  his  mighty  weight — each  with  its  stream. 
Now  leaping  sportfully  from  crag  to  crag, 
Now  smoothed  in  dear  black  pools— then  in  the  valee. 
Through  lanes  of  bowering  foliage  glittering  on, 
By  cots  and  farms  and  quiet  villages 
And  meadows  brightest  green.     Who  would  not  sleep 
Rocked  in  so  fair  a  cradle  ? 

**  But  that  word. 
That  one  word<««<  death/  comM  over  my  side  brain 
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Wrapping  my  vision  in  a  audden  swoon  ; 
Blotting  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  sun  and  shade. 
Mountain,  and  wooded  cliff,  and  sparkling  stream, 
In  a  thick  dazzling  darkness.— Who  art  thou 
Under  this  hillock  on  the  mountain  side  ? 
I  love  the  like  of  thee  with  a  deep  love, 
And  therefore  called  thee  dear — ^thee  who  art  now 
A  handful  of  dull  earth.     No  lullabyes 

Hearest  thou  now,  be  they  or  sweet  or  sad 

Not  revelry  of  streams,  nor  pomp  of  clouds. 
Not  the  blue  top  of  mountain— nor  the  woods 
That  clothe  the  steeps,  have  any  joy  for  thee. 

*•*  Go  to  then— tell  me  not  of  balmiest  rest 
In  fairest  cradle — ^for  I  never  felt 
One  half  so  keenly  as  I  feel  it  now. 
That  not  the  promise  of  the  sweetest  sleep 
Can  make  me  smile  on  death.     Our  days  and  years 
Pass  onwardo^and  the  mighty  of  old  time 
Have  put  their  glory  by,  and  laid  them  down 
Undrest  of  all  the  attributes  they  wore. 
In  the  dark  sepulchre<^strange  preference 
To  fly  from  beds  of  down  and  softest  strains 
Of  timbrel  and  of  pipe,  to  the  cold  earth. 
The  silent  chamber  of  unknown  decay ; 
To  yield  the  delicate  flesh,  so  loved  of  late 
By  the  informing  spirit,  to  the  maw 
Of  unrelenting  waste  ;  to  go  abroad 
From  the  sweet  prison  of  Uiis  moulded  clay, 
Into  the  pathless  air,  among  the  vast 
And  unnamed  multitude  of  trembling  stars ; 
Strange  journey,  to  attempt  the  void  unknown 
From  whence  no  news  returns ;  and  cast  the  freight 
Of  nicely  treasured  life  at  once  away. 

"  Come,  let  us  talk  of  Death — and  sweetly  play 
With  his  black  locks,  and  listen  for  a  while 
To  the  lone  music  of  the  passing  wind 
In  the  rank  grass  that  waves  above  his  bed. 

'*  Is  it  not  wonderful,  the  darkest  day 
Of  all  the  days  of  life  —the  hardest  wrench 
That  tries  the  coward  sense,  should  mix  itself 
In  all  our  gentlest  and  most  joyous  moods 
A  not  unwelcome  visitant^that  Thought, 
In  her  quaint  wanderings,  may  not  reach  a  spot 
Of  lavish  beauty,  but  the  spectre  form 
Meets  her  with  greeting,  and  she  gives  herself 
To  his  mysterious  converse  ?     I  have  roamed 
Through  many  mazes  of  unregistered 
And  undetermined  fancy ;  and  I  know 
That  when  the  air  grows  balmy  to  my  feel 
And  rarer  light  fills  on  me,  and  sweet  sounds 
Dance  tremulously  round  my  captive  ears, 
I  soon  shall  stumble  on  some  mounded  grave ; 
And  ever  of  the  thoughts  that  stay  with  me, 
(There  are  that  flit  away)  the  pleasantest 
Is  hand  in  hand  with  Death :  and  my  bright  hopes. 
Like  the  strange  colours  of  divided  light, 
Fade  into  pale  uncertain  violet 
About  some  hallowed  precinct.     Can  it  be 
That  there  are  blessed  memories  joined  with  Death, 
Of  those  who  parted  peacefully,  and  words 
That  ding  about  our  hearta,  uttered  between 
Tb«  day  and  darkneN,  in  Life's  twilight  time  ?  " 
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'<  Havb  hope ;  why  shouldal  thoa 

not? — the  trees 
Have  hope  and  not  in  ▼aioi 
Stripped  by  the  rough   unfriendly 

breeze. 
That  spring  shall  come  agala. 
Thou  too,  within  whose  secret  bud 
A  life  hath  lurked  unseen, 
Shalt   wait  till  spring   revive  thy 

blood, 
And  renovate  thy  green." 


a 


Alas  I  no  stately  tree  am  I^ 
No  oak,  no  forest  king, 
Whose  dreams  of  winter  propkeay 
A  speedy  day  of  spring. 
A  daughter  of  an  humble  race, 
A  flower  of  yearly  blow, 
Of  what  I  was  remains  no  trace, 
Beneath  my  tomb  of  snow." 

**  And  if  thou  wert  the  frailest  reed^ 
The  weakest  herb  that  grows. 
Thou  needst  not  fear,  God  gave  a 

seed 
To  every  thing  that  blows. 
Although  the  winter's  stormy  strife, 
A  thousand  times  bestrew 
The  sod  with  thee,  thou  canei  Iby 

life 
A  thousand  times  renew." 

"Yes,   thousands    after    me   will 

blow 
As  fair — more  fair  than  I, 
No  end  can  earth's  green  virtue 

know. 
But  each  green  thing  must  die. 
Though  they  shall  share  ia  minei  no 

share 
In  their  life  waits  for  me, 
Myself  have  changed— -the   things 

that  were, 
Are  not,  nor  more  may  be. 

'*  And  when  the  sun  shall  shine  on 

them, 
That  shines  on  me  so  bright. 
What  boots  their  coloured  diadem. 
To  me  deep  sunk  in  night  ? 
That  sun,  whose  cold  and  frosty 

smile 
Mocks  at  m^  honours  brief, 
Seems  he  not  beckoning  the  while 
A  future  Summer's  chief? 


^  Alas  I  why  did  my  leaTea  incline 

Unto  thy  faithteM  ray  ? 

For  whila   nlae  eya  looked  into 

thiaa, 
Thau  illch*dal  Biy  life  away. 
Thau  shah  not  triumph  o'er  my 

death, 
My  parting  leaToe  I  dose 
Upon   myself— receive  my  breath 
Not  thou  that  caused  my  woes. 

" — Yet  dost  thou  melt  my  pride 

away, 
Chaage  into  taara  my  atone  I — 
Reeeive  ny  fleet  life  of  a  day. 
Thou  endless  one  alone ! 
Yes  I  tliou  hast  made  my  pride  to 

peM, 
Miae  ire  hast  suno'd  away. 
All  that  I  am,  all  that  I  was, 
1  owe  it  to  thy  ray. 

^  Each  zephyr  of  each  balmy  morn 
That  made  me  breathe  perfume, 
£ach  sportive  moth  on  bright  wing 

borne, 
Tliat  deaced  around  ny  bloom. 
Each  shining  eye  that  brighter  shone 
My  magic  hues  to  see. 
These  purest  joyi  I  owe  alone. 
Eternal  One,  to  thee  I 

"  As  with  thy  stars  thou  didst  be- 

girth 
The  never  fading  blue, 
So  didst  thou  deck  thy  green  of  earth 
With  bright  flowers  ever  new. 
One  breath  I  have  not  drawn  in 

vain 
For  thee— be  it  no  sigh  I 
One  look  I  have  for  earth's  fair 

plain, 
One  for  the  welkin  high. 

*'  Thou  world's  warm-glowing  heart, 

be  spent 
My  life's  last  pulse  on  thee ! 
Receive  me,  heaven's  bright  azure 

tent. 
My  green  tent  breaks  with  me. 
Uaill  to  thee.  Spring,  in  glory  bright  I 
Morn  with  thy  thousand  dyes ! 
Without  rearet  I  sink  in  night. 
Though  without  hope  to  rise." 


*   The  author  of  this  bcautifal  porai — which  need  twt  no  eompttfiton  with  the 

choicest  pieces  of  Goetb«  or  Wor<l««F0rth— Is  no  lesi  distlogaitlied  amoDg  the  HviDs 

lyri&ts,  than  nmon^  the  Oriental  sdiolarB  of  Oermsny.     We  trMitlate  from  t  volame 

f  poems,— GeAaM//ie//c  Gedichle  von  Friedrich  /?t?riler€,— peMiebcd  st  Erloogen  ia 
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As  by  Salamanca'a  citjr, 

Once  1 8at9  within  ihe  vale ; 
And  while  birds  were  round  me  sing- 

'     ingi 
Read  in  Homer's  master  tale. 

How  in  gay  and  rich  apparel, 
Helen  mountod  llion'a  wall ; 

And  ao  wond'r otia  seemed  her  beauty 
To  die  Trojan  eldere  all. 

That  each  greybeard  to  his  neigh- 
beuT 

Muttered,  gaaing  on  her  face : 
**  Trust  me,  never  was  there  woman 

Seen  bo  fair  of  earthly  race  I " 

And  1  deeper  read  and  deeper, 
Markioff  nought  that  piased  a- 
ronna* 

Till  Uie  leaves  beside  me  rustled, 
Then  I  started  at  the  sound. 


On  a  nefgfabeuring  balcony. 
What  a  wonder  there  I  saw  1 

There  in  gay  and  rich  appard 
Stood  a  maid  like  Helena. 

And  an  old  man  was  beside  her. 
With  so  strange,  yet  kind  a  mien ; 

That  1  could  have  ewom— 4he  elder 
Had  of  Priam's  counsel  been. 

Then  was  I  a  bold  Achaian, 
For  from  that  remember'd  day. 

Ever  near  the  haunted  direlling. 
Like  another  Troy,  1  lay. 

Simply  to  relate  my  story- 
Many  a  week  of  summer  long. 

Came  1  every  evening  thither. 
With  my  lute  and  with  my  song ; 

Told  in  many  a  mournful  ditty 
All  my  love  and  all  my  pain. 

Till  from  out  the  lofty  lattice 
Came  a  sweet  response  agaio. 

Thus  exchanging  word  and  music 
Passed  we  half  the  fleeting  year- 


Even  this  was  only  granted 
White  the  dotard  did  not  hear. 

Often  from  his  couch  he  wandered 
Restless,  jealous,  and  awake ; 

But  unheard  by  him  our  voices, 
Aa  the  songe  the  planets  make. 

Bat  at  last— the  night  was  fearful. 
Starless,  gloomy  as  the  grave- 
To  my  well-accustomed  signal 
No  response  the  loved  one  gave ; 

Only  one  old  toothless  lady 

Heard  me  evermore  complain- 
Only  that  old  maiden,  Echo, 
Sent  me  back  my  call  again. 

Vanished  was  my  love— my  beau 
Empty  chamber,  room,  and  hall ; 

Empty  was  the  blooming  garden— 
Cx>ld  and  desolate  were  ail  1 

Ah  !  and  ne'er  had  I  dbcover'd 
Where  her  heme,  or  what  her 
name ; 

For  by  word  and  sign  she  threaten  d 
Never  to  disclose  the  same. 

Then  I  went  about  to  seek  her, 
Far  and  near,  my  lot  to  try ; 

Homer's  tale  I  left  behind  me, 
For  Ulysses'  self  was  1 1 

But  I  took  my  lute  to  guide  me. 
And  beside  each  castle  door. 
Under  every  lattice  window, 

Made  I  music  as  before ; 

• 

Sang  the  strain  in  field  and  city 
Which,  in  Salamanca's  grove, 

Every  evening  I  had  chanted 
As  a  signal  to  my  love; 

But  the  hoped-for,  loneed-for  answer 
Came  not  back  to  bless  my  ear. 

Only  that  old  lady,  Echo, 
Travelled  with  me,  ever  near. 


vmNlOHT  MUSIC. 


'<  What  wakes  me  from  my  heavy 
sleep 

With  tones  so  low  and  sweet? 
O  mother,  see,  who  eaa  it  be 

So  late  within  the  stfieetf  "— 

**  I  hear  no  sound — I  see  no  form, 
O  slumber  soft  and  mild  I 


No  midnight  music  comes  for  thee. 
My  poor  and  aickly  child." 

**  It  was  ao  music  of  the  earth 
That  sounded  in  mine  ear ; 

The  angais  call  me  with  their  songs : 
Good  night)  O  mother  dear  I " 

At 


&9e 
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THE  DREAM. 


In  faireat  garden  wandered 
Two  lovers  hand  in  hand; 

Tnro  pale  and  phantom  beings, 
They  sate  in  a  flowery  land. 

On  the  cheek  they  kiseed  each  other, 
They  kissed  with  month  to  mouth; 


They  lay  in  close  embraces, 
They  were  fair  and  full  of  youth. 

Two  dismal  bells  were  pealing. 
The  dream  had  passed  away— 

She  in  her  convent  chamber. 
He  in  a  dungeon  lay* 


DURAND. 


To  the  ancient  house  of  Balbi, 
With  a  bosom  music- swelling, 

Came  Durand,  the  gallant  minstrel ; 
Soon  he  nears  the  lofty  dwelling. 

There  a  fair  and  youthful  maiden 
•    To  his  harp  will  fondly  listen. 
And  her  cheeks  will  glow  with  crim- 
son, 
And  her  eyes  will  fill  and  glisten. 

Underneath  the  Linden's  shadow. 
Now  his  greeting  softly  ringeth, 

With  a  full- toned  voice,  the  sweetest 
Of  his  many  lays  he  singeth. 

From  the  lattice — from  the  window. 
Blossoms  wave  to  greet  the  lover, 

But  the  mistress  of  his  music 
Nowhere  can  the  youth  discover. 

And  a  man  came  out  to  meet  him«- 
Sad  he  looked  and  heavy  hearted, — 

''  Trouble  not  the  dead  who  slumber. 
Lady  Bianca  hath  departed ! " 

But  Durand,  the  gallant  minstrel, 
Hath  no  word  in  answer  spoken. 

Closed  are  his  eyes  for  ever. 
And  his  noble  heart  is  broken! 

In  the  distant  cloister  chapel. 
Where  the  lovely  corpse  reposes, 

Torches  all  around  her  burning. 
And  her  body  strewed  with  roses. 


Fear  and  wonder,  hope  and  trem- 
bling. 

All  the  crowd  of  mourners  seizeth. 
When,  the  darksome  bier  forsaking. 

Lady  Bianca  slowly  riseth. 

From  the  gloomy  trance  awaking. 
In  her  beauty  hath  she  risen. 

Like  a  blushing  bride  she  cometh. 
Shrouded  from  her  narrow  prison. 

Still  of  what  had  passed  unconscious, 
Still,  as  if  by  dreams  surrounded. 

Asks  she  gently — "  Young  Durand— 
Hath  not  here  his  music  sound- 
ed?" 

Yes,  indeed,  'twas  his  that  sounded, 
But  that  song  is  past  and  spoken ; 

He  hath  broke  thy  death-like  slum- 
ber. 
His  shall  never  more  be  broken ! 

To  the  home  of  saints  and  angels. 
Hath  he  gone  to  seek  the  lady, 

Seek  his  own  beloved  maiden, 
Who  he  deen^ed  was  there  al- 
ready. 

All  the  bright  and  glorious  mansions 
To  his  heedless  glance  are  given— 
Bianca  I  Bianca !  calls  he  ever. 
Through  the  empty  halls  of  Hea- 
ven. 

W.  E.  A. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  TUB  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY. 
BY  WILLIAM  HAY. 


(Mbleager.) 
T«>r«iAi  r«u,  N«i^ 


r.  A. 


NIOBB. 


Daughter  of  Tantalus,  lorn  Niobe, 

Sad  are  the  tidings  which  1  bear  to  thee, — 

Words  fraught  with  wo :— ay,  now  unbind  thy  hair. 

The  streaming  signal  Of  thy  wild  despair : 

For  Phosbus*  darts,  grief-pointed,  reek  with  gore, 

Alas  I  alasl^thy  sons  are  now  no  more. 
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But  what  is  this — what  means  this  oozing  fiood  I 
Her  daughters,  too,  are  weltering  in  their  blood. 
One  clasps  a  mother's  knees :  one  clings  around 
Her  neck  :  and  one  lies  prostrate  on  the  ground  : 
One  seeks  her  breast :  one  eyes  the  coming  wo 
And  shudders :  one  is  trembling,  crouching  low : 
The  seventh  is  breathing  out  her  latest  sigh, 
And  life-in- death  is  flickering  in  that  eye. 

She — the  wo-stricken  moUier,  reft,  alone, 
Erst  full  of  words^is  now  mute,  stiffened  stone. 

II. 

(UBLEAGBR.) 

Eviuf  Zfy«f iA«y  T^vfffh  tfa^«f.—- ».  r.  A. 

TO  ZBNOFHILB. 

Thou  luscious  bud  of  beauty,— dear  to  me, 

Zenophile, 
Would  I  were  wingless  sleep,  to  press  by  night 

Thine  eyelids  bright. 
That  thus,  even  he^  who  lulls  the  eyes  of  Jove 

In  realms  above. 
Should  not  approach  thee, — ^but  the  maid  divine, 
Even  in  her  slumbers,  should  be  wholly  mine. 

III. 

(lBONIDAS  of  TARENTUIl.) 

AoT^tt  ftif  j/Mv^dfvi.-— X.  r.  A. 
on  homer. 

The  fiery  sun,  upon  his  axle  turned. 

Bedims  the  stars  and  the  moon's  holy  light : 

The  Muses*  brilliant  orb  in  Homer  burned. 
And  every  star  of  song  was  lost  in  night 

IV. 
(PLATO.) 

KXo-fif  Vttf  tKifAwtx  ^«(lv0%iM.— -».  r.  A. 

ON  CUPID  SLEEPING  IN  A  GROVE. 
1. 

The  shady  grove 
We  reach,  and  there  we  see 
Cythera's  son,— and  like  was  he 
To  apples  blushing  on  the  tree. 

2. 

His  bow  unstrung 
And  quiver— from  the  leafy  spray 

Suspended  hung. 
Where  ne'er  the  garish  eye  of  day 
Through  the  deep  foliage  darts  its  ray. 

8. 

On  couch  of  roses 
He  slumbering  smiles :— to- that  ripe  lip, 

While  he  reposes. 
The  bees  are  swarming, — and  they  drip 
Their  nectar — whence  they  nectar  sip. 
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(TUALLUSi  THB  MiLBSIAN.) 

See  a  meet  ipot  for  longing  lovers'  vows 

'Neatb  this  green  platane*s  overarching  boughsi 

Where  the  ripe  clusters  of  the  clasping  vine, 

Well  pleased,  amid  the  greenery  recline. 

Grow  on,  thou  platane  I^may  tny  shelteripg  (Mougha 

Conceal  fond  lovers  breathing  tender  vows! 

VI. 
(TUALLUS,  THE  MiLBSIAN.) 

A'  TTtXUCl  Tf  n«9l. K.  T.  A, 

ON  A  FOUNTAIN  SACRED  TO  PAN. 

These  elms  and  willows,  with  long  pointed  leaves ; 
This  plaae,  where  bough  with  bough  its  foliage  weaves ; 
This  fountain,  with  its  water  tricliling  clear; 
These  rustic  drinking  cups,  for  ever  near— 
To  Pan  are  sacred  all :    drink,  pasaer-bf  I 
Thou'lt  find  it  med'cine-^if  thjr  throat  be  drj. 

VII. 

(Theocritus.) 
AnT  vtrt  ret,f  tvfiffu — x.  r.  A. 

Tell,  by  the  Nymphs  I  wilt  thou  for  me  essay 

Some  sweet,  sweet  lay 
On  thy  twain  pipes  9  while  I,  on  acranael  reed, 

Skilless  indeed. 
Something  prelude — and  while  our  neat-herd  freea 

Hie  hariDonies 
From  their  wax-jointed  prison,  we  will  stand. 

With  pipe  in  hand. 
Near  this  oak- mantled  antral,  and  will  keep 
Goat-feeding  Pan--from  even  a  wink  of  sleep. 

Vlll. 

(Thtuocles.) 
Mf^yt)  ^ov,  ^ft^yji^-^.  Tt  A* 
beauty,  a  fading  flower. 

1. 

Remember  thou 
The  solemn  words  which  once  I  said; 

Remember  now-— 
"  How  bright  thy  beauty,  fairest  noaid ! 
But,  ah !  how  soon  its  hues  must  fade  ! " 

2. 

Oh  I  not  more  swift 
Is  the  bird*s  waftage  through  the  air, 

Than  the  frail  gift 
Of  beauty's  flower  that  bloomed  so  fair, 
But  now,  ali  wan  and  withered-*M€r«. 
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IX. 

(Frobi  the  Pvrrhus  of  Philemon.) 

the  suhuuu  bonum. 

Much  time  philosopbers  have  spent  in  vain, 
As  I  have  heard,  in  trying  to  explain 
What  is  the  real  good,  but  ail  their  lore 
Has  left  the  question  where  it  was  before. 
Some  call  it  virtue,  prudence  others  call, 
Some  join  the  two,  but  find  no  good  at  all. 

Here,  in  these  fields,  in  digging  up  my  ground. 
Have  I,  at  length,  the  sought-tor  treasure  found — 
Found  it  in  Peace — thy  daughter,  gracious  Jove, 
Bom  of  good- will  to  man,  and  heavenly  Love. 
Peace  gives  us  marriage,  children,  feasting,  wealth, 
Friends,  kindred,  pleasure,  wine,  and  corn,  and  health ; 
Take  these  away,  and  life  than  death  is  worse, 
And  man  himself  a  merely  breathing  corse. 


(LUCIAMUS.) 
AN  ENIGMA. 

Hater  of  poverty,  and  scourge  of  those 
Who  live  in  wealth  and  indolent  repose. 
Borne  on  another's  feet,  and  not  thine  own. 
Thou  sittest  where  the  poor  are  never  known. 
Wreathed  and  perfumed  the  all-delighted  guest 
Art  tdou— where  Mirth  and  Bacchus  rule  the  feast, 
And  hovering  ever  at  the  rich  man's  door, 
Thou  shunn'st  the  humble  dwelling  of  the  poor,  f 


ti 


But  u  to  p«tce,  he  loved  it— he  lought  it — he  *  ensued  it'— he  wm  lirgely  gifted 
with  the  '  sweetest  phrtse  of  it ;'  because  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  some  unknown  personage, 
in  a  work  which  he  read  with  fondness,  peace  teeitied  to  include  all  the  constituents  of  that 
good  which  philoaophers  have  vainly  sought  in  other  quarters,  and  speciously  represented 
under  other  names."  "  I  will  quote  the  pastage,  because  I  have  again  and  again  read  it 
with  the  most  exquisite  delight."— 

TI  rs  speaks  the  magniloquent  Dr  Samuel  Parr  of  these  linos,  in  his  Character  of 
CI ti lies  James  Fox,  by  which  Greek-loving  statesman  they  vrere,  it  should  seem,  most 
especially  admired.  What,  however,  any  one  of  the  three — the  Greek,  the  Doctor,  and 
the  statesman—exactly  understood  by  the  word  peace,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  comprehend. 
— Vide  The  Works  of  Dr  S,  Parr,  edited  by  J.  Johnstone,  M,D,,  vol.  iv.  pp.  49  and 
3  IP. 

t  The  gout  is  treated  in  much  the  same  way  by  Martial,  lib.  xii.  17. 

Quare  tam  multis  a  te,  Lentine,  diebus,  &c.,  and  its  parentage  is  not  uaphilosophically 
given  in  the  following  distich,  by  Edjlus: — 

yiffarai  Svydrn^  Xvn/AtXhi  Trcody^cf 
Says  limb-relaxing  Bacchus  to  limb-relaxing  Venus, 
A  daughter,  limb-relaxing  gout,  is  now  begot  between  us. 
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XI. 
(LUCIANUS.) 

Inri^  Ttf  Ifuh — ».  T.  A. 

His  darling  son  a  certain  Doctor  brought 

To  be  by  me  in  the  belles  lettres  taught 

The  lad  began — "  Achilles'  wrath  the  spring 

Of  woes  unnumbered,  heavenly  goddess,  sing." 

When  to  the  following  line  he  onward  went, 

''  Of  souls  to  Ades  prematurely  sent " — 

^*  Friend,*'  said  the  leech,  "  no  use  in  this  I  ser. 

This  lesson  he  may  learn  as  well  of  me, 

Who  souls  to  Ades  prematurely  send, 

*  Without  the  aid  or  grammar  rules,  my  friend.*' 

XII. 

(N1CARCHU8.) 

1. 
A  dealer  in  cabbage  and  rue, 

Oh  1  Stephanus  once  was  his  name, 
But  as  soon  as  so  purse-proud  he  grew, 

Philostephauus  then  he  became. 

2. 
Five  letters  have  swollen  out  that  name, 

And  his  pride  may  come  to  this  pass, 
That  soon  he  may  alter  the  same 

To  Hippocratippidias. 

S. 
Yet  though  he  should  call  himself— even 

DionyHiopeeanodorus, 
In  his  iCdileship's  book  he's  plain  Stephen, 

—Now  strutting  so  stately  before  us.  t 


*  Among  the  ancients,  all  subjects  connected  with  rhetoric  and  the  hdlet  leUrts  mre 
included  in  the  term  grammar, 

t  Demosthenes  even,  in  some  of  hit  withering  sentences  against  ^schines,  did 
not  disdain  this  Icind  of  satire.  **  It  is  but  lately — lately,  I  say,  bat  yesterday — that 
he  commenced  at  once  Athenian  and  rhetorician.  By  the  help  of  tvpu  additional 
syllables  he  transformed  his  father  from  Tromos  to  Atrometut,  and  his  mother— 
what  a  splendid  idea ! — ^he  dignified  with  the  stately  name  of  Glaucothea,  who  every 
noe  knows  was  called  Empusa,"  (t.  e.  hag  or  spectre),     Vid.  Demosth.  pro  Corona, 
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THB  UARRIAGB  AND  REGISTRATION  DILLS. 


Thb  Reformers,  having  succes- 
sively  tampered  with  every  prin- 
ciple of  the  constitution,  nave  now 
applied  themselves  to  shake  the 
principles  of  locietj,  and  have 
at  once  assailed  parentage,  mar- 
riage, the  reverence  for  the  grave, 
ana  the  religion  of  the  livine.  Of 
this  we  shall  hereafter  speak.  At 
present  we  proceed  to  make  some 
preliminary  remarks  on  the  ''  griev- 
ances'*  which  have  filled  the  Dis- 
senting trumpet  with  such  dissonant 
sorrows.  One  prominent  ground  of 
this  lamentation  is  their  abhorrence 
of  being  married  in  the  parish 
church.  Now  this,  in  ninety- nine 
instances  out  of  a  hundred,  is  alto- 
gether a  pretence.  The  Socinian,  it 
IS  true,  may  in  his  unhappy  and  pre- 
judiced ignorance  object  to  a  service 
in  which  the  Trinity  is  mentioned 
with  due  reverence.  The  Jew  and 
the  Quaker  have  distinct  marriage 
services  suited  to  their  own  tenets, 
but  the  great  multitude  of  Dissenters 
have  no  more  distinct  notions  of 
their  dissent  than  that  it  allows  them 
to  boast  of  having  a  will  of  their  own, 
to  abuse  "  prelates,  pluralists,  and 
prebendaries,  according  to  the  re- 
ceived verbiage,"  and  that  it  relieves 
them  from  the  propriety  of  going  to 
church  on  a  Sunday.  In  this,  wb 
really  off«r  no  disrespect  to  the  more 
recognised  classes  of  the  Dissenting 
community.  Disliking  their  dogmas, 
and  censuring  their  passion  for 
Bchism,  we  yet  can  make  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  intractableness  of 
human  notions,  and  admit  their  sin- 
cerity, while  we  are  ready  and  able 
to  expose  their  error ;  but  dissent  is 
a  name  as  ''general  as  the  embracing 
air."  There  are  tribes  of  Dissenters 
as  remote  from  each  other  as  the 
eagle  from  the  oyster.  We  have  the 
Dissenter  who  fib  up  a  gilded  cradle 
for  Johanna  Southcote's  offspring. 
The  Dissenter  who  believes  that 
Irving  was  Elias,  and  that  the  gib- 
berish which  he  taught  a  dozen  fool- 
ish women,  and  more  foolish  men, 
to  chatter  at  six  in  the  morning,  in 
West's  painting  room,  was  direct  in- 
apiration.  The  Dissenter  who  be- 
lieves with  Drummond  that  the  mil- 
lennium is  to  come  precisely  on 
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midsummer-day  next,  by  St  Paul's 
clock.  The  Dissenter  who  believes 
the  world  to  be  the  work  of  Lucifer 
in  person,  and  laughs  at  the  millen- 
nium. The  Dissenter  who  distri- 
butes the  whole  Bible ;  the  Dissent- 
er who  cuts  out  St  Paul,  and  denies 
his  authority.  The  Dissenter  who 
is  content  with  one  wife,  and  the 
Dissenter  who  claims  the  advanta- 
ges of  a  plurality.  The  Dissenter 
who  clothes  himself  in  the  sanctity 
of  a  capeless  coat  and  brown  beaver ; 
and  the  Dissenter  who  regards  hia 
natural  liberty  as  being  insulted  by 
the  policeman's  compelling  him  to 
walk  the  streets  in  coat  and  breeches. 
Every  rambling  folly  of  the  human 
mind,  every  arrogant  defiance  of 
authority,  every  knavery  of  the 
vilest  faction,  may  range  itself  under 
this  banner.  Like  all  other  pretexts 
for  Republicanism,  which  is  itself 
but  a  pretext  for  rapine,  the  whole 
revolutionary  mob  march  under  the 
name  of  lovers  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  loving  true  liberty  no 
morethan  the  felon  loves  the  lash  that 
keeps  him  in  order,  and  true  religion 
no  more  than  those,  "  whose  deeds 
are  dark,  love  the  light"  that  detects 
them ;  Dissent  is  the  one  capacious 
cover  for  the  privilege  of  insulting 
the  laws.  This  outrage  has  gone  to 
an  extent  which  ought  to  attract  the 
vigilance  of  all  Dissenters  who  de- 
sire to  retain  any  degree  of  respecta- 
bility attached  to  the  name.  If  they 
have  conscientious  scruples  on  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church,  let  them  have  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  those  scruples.  No 
Christian  Church  will  ever  find  itself 
authorized  in  Scripture  to  coerce 
the  conscience;  but  it  would  well 
become  the  honest  Dissenter  to  draw 
the  distinction  broad  and  deep  be- 
tween himself  and  the  knave.  And 
they  may  be  assured  that,  until  this 
is  done,  their  honour  for  religion 
will  be  not  only  liable  to  be  ques- 
tioned, but  religion  itself  will  be 
vilified  in  the  national  eye  by  its  as- 
sumed connexion  with  men  and 
things,  which  all  know  to  be  abhor- 
rent to  the  spirit  of  religion.  What 
is  the  actual  state  of  the  matter  at 
this  moment  ?    If  some  lawyer,  too 
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base  for  his  profession,  disdained 
and  publicly  shut  out  of  that  pro« 
fession,  branded  and  blackenea  by 
universal  contempt,  determines  to 
revenge  himself  on  universai^ociety, 
and  breed  revolution,  he  instantly 
declares  himself  a  champion  of  the 
Dissenters.  What  is  to  be  thought  of 
both,  if  we  never  hear  a  syllable  from 
the  most  scrupulous  of  their  body  ut- 
terly abjuring  the  alliance  ?  If  some 
notorious  scoffer  at  religion,  a  man 
who  openly  ridicules  all  the  defer- 
ence which  almost  the  basest  pay  to 
the  Divine  name,  who,  living  with- 
out even  the  faith  that "  believes  and 
trembles,"  can  have  no  hope  but  in 
the  grave  of  the  brute,  comes  for* 
ward  to  struggle  by  faction  for  an 
influence  denied  to  his  principles  or 
his   abilities,    he   instantly   enlists 
bimselfin  "the  Dissenting  interest" 
How  is  it  possible  to  extricate  them 
from  the  abomination  of  this  alliance 
while  undenied  and  unrepelled  ?  If 
a  rude,  profligate,  and  rebellious  tri- 
bune, covered  with  obloquy,  all  over 
blistered  with  disgrace,  inflamed  by 
the  spirit  of  merciless  rapine,  and 
breathing  the  drunkenness  of  a  san- 
guinary superstition,  exulting  in  the 
prospect  of  a  full  feast  of  vengeance 
and  confiscation,  desires  to  assail 
the  noblest  institutions  of  the  em- 
pire, he  makes  his  way  at  once  to 
the  lines  of  the  Dissenters,  solicits 
their   commission,   and    proclaims 
himself  through  life  and  death  their 
sworn  ally;  what  is  to  be  said  if  the 
alliance  is  acknowledged,  if  the  fra- 
ternal embrace  is  given,  without  a 
single  writhe  of  dibgust  at  the  sans- 
culotte wickedness  of  the  new  ac- 
complice, if  all  is  congratulatory 
insolence,  and  the  revel  of  triumph- 
ant corruption  ? 

Thus  we  find,  too,  on  a  scale  which 
we  admit  to  be  more  decorous,  that 
every  measure  of  public  life  which 
threatens  peculiar  evil  to  the  State, 
is  brought  in  as  a  relief  for  some 
'*  grievance  of  the  Dissenters.'*  The 
population  of  £ngland  and  Wales  is 
about  twelve  millions.  The  whole 
body  of  the  recosnised  Dissenters 
(who  attend  chapels  or  any  place  of 
worship)  does  not  number  more  than 
700,000 ;  or,  including  the  Wesley- 
ans,  who,  however,  profess  them- 
selves friendly  to  the  establishment, 
hostile  to  republicanism,  and  are  in 
general  quiet  people^  about  a  million 
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nine  hundred  thousand.  They  are 
chiefly  shopkeepers,  but  the  poorest 
of  the  shopkeepers ;  generally  con- 
temptuous of  all  that  bears  the  name 
of  mental  acquirement^  aloiost 
wholly  destitute  of  scholarship ;  but 
from  their  jealousy  of  rank  and 
wealth,  republican,  and  from  their 
position  in  the  towns,  factious,  agi- 
tating, and  fond  of  partisanship. 
Thus  they  have  an  influence  at*  elec- 
tions greatly  beyond  their  numbers, 
weight,  ability,  or  principle.  Thus 
every  man,  stimulated  by  an  eager- 
ness for  public  money,  an  ambition 
of  figuring  in  public  life  without 
talent,  or  a  zeal  of  rapine  in  the  nrb 
of  reform,  instantly  courts  Uie  Dis- 
senters. Thus  a  Ministry,  conscious 
that  it  is  entitled  to  no  hold  on  the 
nation,  instantly  courts  the  Dissent- 
ers. Thus  every  session  of  an  in- 
secure Cabinet,.for  the  last  hundred 
years,  has  been  marked  by  the  in- 
vention of  some  dissenting  grievance 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry,  and 
some  promise  of  a  remedy  sufficient 
to  keep  them  fast  and  firm  as  the 
ministerial  crutch.  Thus  we  now 
have  the  whole  marriage  law  about 
to  be  subverted,  as  a  new  boon  to 
the  Dissenters,  of  whom  nine- tenths 
care  not  a  straw  upon  the  subject, 
but  whom  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
clientship  by  keeping  in  clamour. 

Two  bills  have  been  already  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  legislature,  fur  the 
purpose  of  introducing  changes  in 
the  most  important  principles  of  per- 
haps the  most  important  portion  of  the 
whole  legislation  of  society.  No  great- 
er error  can  be  committed  by  the 
nation  than  supposing  that  these  bills 
are  mere  ordinary  affairs  of  form, 
municipal  regulations,  or  even  relief 
for  the  calamities  of  Dissenters  con- 
strained to  live  under  the  tyrannies 
of  an  £nglish  code.    They  are  total 
changes  in  the  sacred  law  of  mar- 
riage, and  the  sacred  influence  and 
celebration  of  baptism*    We  shall 
now,  in  a  general  way,  give  some 
idea  of  the  clauses  of  these  bills.     , 
The  '*  Bill  for  Marriages  "  enactn, 
that  after  the  first  of  January,  18^7, 
the  publication  of  banns  shall  no 
longer  be  required,  but  that  one  of 
the  parties  shall  give  notice  to  a 
registrar  appointed  in  each  district 
or  poor-law  union,  of  the  names, 
residences,  &c.  of  both*    The  party 
applying  being  apconpai^ied  by  a 
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third  penon  who  hnows  and  is  hnown 
to  the  registrar.  A  certificate  is  then 
to  be  given  bf  the  registrar,  and  after 
Ihe  lapse  of  twenty-oue  dajs,  the 
parties^  on  producing  the  certificate, 
maf  be  married  at  anj/  church,  or 
chapei,  or  registered  buildUig  for  the 
purpose,  within  the  district. 

The  aid  vantages  of  banns  were  n 
publicity   which,    in   the   country 

earishes,  almost  totally  obviated  the 
azard  of  clandestine  marriages. 
The  residence  of  at  least  one  of  the 
parties  on  the  spot,  the  open  publica- 
tion for  three  successive  Sundays; 
the  general  knowledge  in  villages 
of  every  matter  of  the  kind,  brought 
before  them  as  it  is  by  the  notice  of 
the  parish  officers,  &c.  were  effectu- 
al in  practice.  In  some  churches  of 
the  great  towns,  the  banns  were  less 
marked  from  their  number,  but  these 
instances  were  comparatively  ikiw^ 
and  might  be  easily  provided  for  by 
the  simple  contrivance  of  having  a 
book  kept  at  the  principal  church 
of  the  town,  where  all  banns  and 
licenses  must  be  entered  immediate- 
ly on  their  being  applied  for,  and  to 
which  all  persons  might  have  re- 
course ;  thus  giving  parents  and 
guardians  a  double  chance  of  know- 
ledge. But  by  the  bill  all  chance  of 
publicity  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
district  of  the  registrar  may  consist 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  parishes ;  and 
from  the  size  of  many  of  the  country 
parishes,  this  may  extend  over  a 
very  large  space.  The  registrar's 
office  may  be  several  miles  from  the 
residence  of  those  interested  in  pre- 
ventingan  improper  marriage.  There 
is  no  publication,  in  church  or  other- 
wise, to  give  them  or  their  neigh- 
bours any  notice  of  the  intended 
marriage.  Having  no  suspicion,  they 
will  scarcely  think  of  wasting  their 
time  and  trouble  in  periodical  visits 
to  the  registrar,  to  investigate  an 
evil  of  which  they  have  no  appre- 
hension. The  concealment  lasts 
twenty-one  days,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  marriage  takes  place  ir- 
reFocably.  It  is  not  even  solemnized 
in  the  parish  church,  where  now  it 
might  be  stopped  at  the  last  mo- 
ment ;  but  in  any  church  of  the  fif- 
teen or  twenty  of  the  district,  or  in 
ojty  chapel,  or  even  in  any  house 
registered  for  the  purpose,  and 
registered  by  any  fanatic  or  impostor 
for  any  form  of  beliefi  however  ex- 
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travagant.  In  this  bill  the  practical 
effect  will  inevitably  be  to  favour 
clandestine  and  corrupt  marriages. 

By  the  24th  clause,  marriage  by 
license  goes  through  the  same  du- 
bious process  of  the  visit  to  the 
registrar.  But  the  license  is  not  in 
any  case  to  be  available  before  the 
expiration  of  seven  days.  Thus  the 
ceremony  is  to  be  retarded  in  both 
instances  a  week  longer  than  at  pre- 
sent, the  banns  now  taking  up  but 
three  Sundays^  or  a  fortnight,  and 
the  present  licenses  allowing  the 
marriage  immediately  to  take  place. 
Unnecessary  delay  being  a  cause  of 
breaking  off  many  marriages,  and 
giving  room  for  other  evils,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  anxiously  avoided. 

But  even  those  are  the  more  deco- 
rous form  of  marriage.  The  12th 
clause  enacts,  that  **  It  shall  be  law- 
ful for  any  proprietor  of  any  build- 
ing, on  the  signature  of  twenty 
housekeepers  attesting  its  having 
been  a  place  of  worship  for  one 
year,  to  have  that  house  registered 
for  the  solemnization  of  marriages." 
Now,  what  may  be,  nay,  must  be 
the  consequence  ?  It  is  known  that 
any  man,  let  his  habits,  or  calling,  or 
acquirements  be  however  unfitting, 
may,  through  the  liberality  of  the 
present  era,  be  entitled  to  set  up  a 
religion  for  himself,  and  a  chapel  for 
his  religion,  and  both  without  any 
possible  control,  his  whole  trouble 
being  an  oath  before  a  magistrate, 
and  his  whole  expense  five  shillings. 
His  chapel  may  have  been  a  stage  or 
a  stable,  and  may  be  a  stage  or  a 
stable  again.  Consecration  is  out  of 
the  question — the  touch  of  a  bishop 
would  scandalize  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, besides  hurting  the  conscience 
of  the  founder  of  the  new  religion. 
Of  course  it  is  not  supposed  that 
those  things  would  occur  among  the 
more  decorous  order  of  Dissenters — 
the  Presbyterians, Independents,  and 
Baptists.  But  dissent  is  a  general 
title.  If  it  now  covers  fifty  sects,  it 
may  next  year  cover  five  hundred. 
From  the  time  when  the  emoluments 
of  marriages,  of  which  there  are 
probably  100,000  a- year  in  England, 
are  found  capable  of  being  diverted 
to  those  places,  they  will  be  opened 
for  the  simple  purposes  of  a  marriage 
trade.  Twenty  householders  may 
easily  be  found  in  any  low  quarter 
la  any  town,  ready  to  give  their  aig- 
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natures  for  a  license  which  will  bring 
this  trade  into  their  vicinity,  with  its 
attendant  concourse  of  carousals. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  pre- 
vent this  marriage-house  from  being 
a  joint- stock  speculation.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  its  being  a  regu- 
lar appendage  to  the  gin- palace,  and 
a  bait  for  drawing  popularity  to  the 
leading  mart  of  poison.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  its  being  a  preli- 
minary to  abominations  of  every 
kind. 

Another  matter  of  remarkable  im« 
portance,  but  which  has  probably 
escaped  our  legislators,  respects  the 
nature  of  the  celebrations  within 
these  marriage-houses.  At  present, 
the  extravagances  of  Sectarianism  are 
generally  kept  in  order  by  opinion, 
combined  with  the  absence  of  all 
peculiar  emolument  from  any  pecu- 
liar folly.  But  let  the  day  come, 
when  the  hope  of  making  a  hand- 
some profit  by  the  popular  attrac- 
tions of  the  marriage-  house  shall  ex- 
ist, a  totally  different  scene  may  be 
displayed.  Of  course,  there  will  be 
at  all  times  sincere  enthusiasts,  who 
follow  absurdity  for  its  own  sake. 
But  common  experience  teaches, 
that  where  gain  is  to  be  made,  it  too 
will  be  followed  by  a  class  who  fol- 
low it  for  its  own  sake.  We  shall 
soon  see  a  competition  in  the  mar- 
riage-houses. The  speculators  in 
those  matters  will  not  be  content  to 
lose  their  money  for  the  grim  piety 
of  any  forbidding  master  of  morals 
at  their  counter.  They  will  adopt 
the  popular  contrivances  of  compe- 
titorship.  We  shall  see  glitter,  and 
lights,  and  placardings  without,  and 
vice  and  vileness  within.  There  is 
nothing  In  the  law  to  prevent  their 
turning  marriage  into  any  kind  of 
celebration*  that  suits  their  profits. 
The  marriage-house  may  be  decora- 
ted into  a  ball-room,  an  opera-house, 
any  thine.  The  ceremonial  may  be 
followed  by  a  dance,  a  concert,  a 
lottery,  a  f^te,  or  scenes  of  still  more 
startling  festivity.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  in  Paris  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  civic  marriages.  We  have 
already  our  Jumpers  and  Shakers. 
America  has  her  love- feasts,  her 
camp-meetings,  and  her  revivals, 
performances  sufficiently  obnoxious. 
In  £neland,  the  managers  will  have 
the  additionai  stimulus  of  money; 
and,  as  the  law  leaves  the  boundary 


to  be  marked  by  those  whose  Interest 
it  is  to  transgress  it,  we  may  judge 
with  what  decorum  it  will  be  obser- 
ved. Half  of  the  abominationa  of 
heathenism  arose  from  this  species 
of  competitorship.  The  more  snowy, 
festive,  and  profligate  the  shrine,  the 
more  it  drew  the  populace.  This 
at  once  corrupted  the  populace  and 
the  ceremonial,  and  corrupted  both 
by  a  perpetual  gradation.  The  rival 
religious  were  probably  as  many  as 
our  rival  sects — the  law  allowed 
them  all,  and  all  to  make  their  own 
exhibitions.  The  eclipsed  shrines 
tried  all  means  to  eclipse  their  thri- 
ving rivals.  Those  efforts  were  all 
in  the  shape  of  new  profanations, — 
fiction  and  impurity,  with  novelty 
and  accumulation  in  both,  were  the 
acknowledged  sources  of  success, 
until  the  profanation  amounted  to 
horrors  which  demanded  the  sword, 
and  were  cut  short  by  the  aword. 
We  may  deny,  if  we  will,  that  such 
can  be  the  results  In  England,  but 
impurity  and  impunity  are  the  ori- 
ffinal  elements  of  public  evil,  and 
human  nature,  intoxicated  with  mo- 
dern liberalism,  may  be  as  flagrant 
and  foul,  as  in  the  most  drunken  su- 
perstition of  the  Pagan  world. 

By  the  14th  clause,  the  marriage 
in  those  houses  is  to  be  with  open 
doors,  in  the  presence  of  the  Regis- 
trar, the  hours  being  from  nine  till 
three  in  the  afternoon,  according  to 
any  form,  or  none,  the  only  words 
actually  necessary  being,  **  I  call 
upon  those  persons  now  present,  to 
witness,  that  I,  A.  B.,  do  take  C.  D. 
to  be  my  lawful  wedded  wife  (or 
husband)" a  fee  (yet  undetermined) 
being  payable  to  the  Registrar. 

But,  in  order  to  provide  for  all 
delicacies  of  conscience,  in  the  case 
of  individuals  who  decline  recogni- 
sing a  God,  or  any  thing  relative  to 
any  religion  in  marriage,  it  la  enact- 
ed, by  Uie  15th  clause^  "  That  any 
person  who  may  object  to  marrying 
in  one  of  those  registered  houses, 
may  marry  in  the  presence,  at  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  Regis- 
trar, and  in  presence  of  the  Re- 
gistrar and  two  witnesses."  For 
those  persons,  even  the  ranknesa  of 
the  marriage- house  is  toorefined,and 
the  law  tenderly  takes  care  that  dielr 
feelings  shall  be  shielded  from  any 
impertinent  intrusion  of  the  most 
simulated  form. of  homage.     The 
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same  officer  who  keeps  the  paupers 
ia  order  presides  over  the  rapid 
juaction,  and  the  civil  contract  is 
completed,  it  must  be  owned,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  its  conception.  If, 
in  the  vengeance  of  Heaven^  this 
rash,  odious,  and  insulting  proposi- 
tion should  ever  pass  into  the  sta- 
tute-boolc,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
morals  of  England. 

The  bill  for  registering  Births^ 
Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England,  is 
longer,  consisting  of  46  clauses,  but 
more  compendious  in  its  meaning. 

By  the  2d  clause,  it  is  enacted 
that  a  General  Register  Office  for 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  shall 
be  established  in  London  or  West- 
minster. 

Bjr  the  19th— That  the  occupier 
of  every  tenement  in  which  a  birth 
or  death  shall  happen,  shall,  within 
eigfU  days  after  the  birth,  or  three 
after  die  death,  give  notice  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  district;  and  that 
every  occupier  refusing  to  give 
such  notice,  or  give  a  reasonable 
cause  for  the  delay,  shall  be  fined, 
not  exceeding  twenty  shillings. 

By  the  20(b— Every  panicular  re- 
quired by  the  Registrar  to  be  known 
relative  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  must 
be  furnished  by  the  parents ;  or,  in 
case  of  their  death,  by  the  occupier, 
within  fifteen  days  of  the  birth,  on 
being  required  by  the  Registrar. 

By  the  22d— That  no  birth  shall 
be  registered  by  the  Registrar 
after  the  fifteen  days.  The  child, 
however,  may  be  brought  before  the 
Registrar  within  six  calendar  months, 
and  an  oath  being  made,  and  half-a- 
crown  given  as  fee,  may  be  regis- 
tered. 

By  the  23d^No  birth  shall  be 
registered  after  six  months,  under  a 
penalty  oi fifty  pounds. 

By  the  27th — No  burial  can  take 
place  until  the  Registrar's  certificate 
of  the  death  has  been  given  to  the 
clergyman,  or  the  person  by  whose 
authority  the  grave  is  dug.  The 
other  clauses  consist  of  provisions 
for  the  appointment  ot  officers, 
clerks,  &c. 

The  direct  result  of  this  bill  would 
be,  in  the  first  place,  to  establish  an 
inquisitorial  power  of  compelling 
persons  to  give  notice,  and  of  enter- 
iDff  bouses,  even  to  the  sick  chamber 
ormothers,  or  the  apartments  of  the 
dying  and  dead.    No  house  is  to  be 


closed  against  the  officers  of  police 
at  any  tune,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  officer  is  to  be  entitled 
to  make  the  most  minute  and  of- 
fensive enquiries;  if  he  will, he  may 
ask  particulars  respecting  the  father 
and  mother,  which  it  may  be  pain- 
ful to  their  feelings,  or  even  injuri- 
ous to  their  interests  to  disclose,  re- 
lative to  their  marriage. 

The  demand  that  every  birth  shall 
be  registered  within  fifteen  dajs, 
will  have  the  results,  either  that  the 
child,  while  still  too  tender  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air,  must  be  sent  to 
the  church  to  be  baptized  (the  usual 
time  at  present  being  a  month  or 
more,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
infant  and  the  season  of  the  year), 
or  must  be  baptized  at  home,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
church,  and  to  the  spirit  of  a  rite 
eminently -religious;  besides,  in  the 
larger    parishes,    compelling    the 
clergyman  to  be  constantly  employ- 
ed traversing  his  parish  in  this  oc- 
cupation alone ;  or  if  the  baptism  be 
deferred,  as  it  generally  will  be,  tho 
child  must  have  a  name  for  the  Re« 
gistry ;  which,  being  before  baptism, 
will  not  be  his  christian  name.  ^  If 
even   at  present,   parents  exhibit 
great  indolence  in  bringing  children 
to  the  font  (frequently  being  ur^ed 
to  it  only  by  the  earnest  request  ofthe 
clergyman,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
baptismal  certificate  for  getting  their 
children  into  public  schools),  how 
much  more  likely  is  this  indolence 
to  prevail  where  a  name  has  been 
already  registered  ?    But  unless  the 
christening   has   taken   place,   the 
child  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  Chris- 
tian.   If  the  baptismal  name  should 
be  different   from   the   registered, 
there  must  be  great  confusion  in 
consequence  when  the  measure  is 
brought  to  act  on  the  scale  of  a  coun- 
try of  twelve  millions  of  people. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
action  of   large    country  parishes, 
know  the  difficulty  of  preventing  the 
most  singular  negligence  in  matters 
of  baptism.    The  probable  effect  of 
registry  before  baptism  would  be  to 
increase  that  negligence  until  it  be- 
came a  custom  to  forget  the  neces- 
sity of  a  rite,  for  which  a  substitute, 
however  imperfect,  had  been  pro- 
vided by  the  law. 

The  declared  object  of  this  bill 
has  been  to  relieve  the  Dissenters. 
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The  DisBenters  already  have  regis- 
ters that  answer  every  legal  pur- 
pose. The  actual  consequences  of 
this  bill  and  Its  coadjutor  will  be  to 
tempt  away  the  people  from  the 
church,  by  giving  a  loose  to  every 
caprice  to  extinguish  all  the  consti- 
tutional rights  and  uses  of  the 
establishment,  and  to  putting  on  a 
level  with  a  learned,  loyal,  nume- 
rous, and  regulated  body  of  scho- 
lars and  divines,  the  whole  miscel- 
laneous multitudes  who  with  a 
hundred  angry  varieties  of  opinion, 
and  with  no  public  bond  to  the 
state,  claim  to  be  roasters  of  a 
church,  which  outnumbers  them, 
even  in  population,  six  to  one.  The 
bills  are  wholly  corrupt.  They  ad- 
mit of  no  modification ;  their  princi- 
ple is  mischievous;  they  must  be 
thrown  out  altogether.  The  grie- 
vances of  the  Dissenters  are  imagi* 
nary ;  but  If  they  were  real,  and  the 
question  was  whether  they  are  to  be 
left  as  they  are,  or  the  Established 
Church,  the  pillar  of  the  morals,  the 
liberties,  and  the  religion  of  the  em- 
pire, to  be  broken  down  before  them, 
what  man  of  honesty  or  virtue, 
of  constitutional  feeling  or  religious 
knowledge,  would  not  say,  let  the 
Church  of  England  stand  ? 

In  this  summation  of  the  proposed 
measures,  we  have  left  aside  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  they  are  very  im- 
portant ones — that  the  bills  will  re- 
quire a  large  number  of  clerks  and 
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officers  In  addition  to  the  poor's  law 
officials — a  machinery  which,  In  the 
first  instance,  and  not  yet  extending 
beyond  England,  is  estimated  by  iu 

Croposers  at  not  less  than  from 
,.80,000  to  L.  100.000  a-year— (six- 
teen clauses  of  the  forty-six  of  the 
registry  bill  being  occupied  in  the 
construction  of  this  machinery  alone) 
—and  that,  in  the  next  place.  It  will 
deprive  the  whole  clergy  of  a  por- 
tion of  their  income,  and  the  clergy 
of  cities  and  large  towns — in  many 
instances,  of  a  very  large  portion,  if 
not  the  entire,  calculated  at  L.50.000 
a-year,  a  sum  now  paid  without  diffi* 
culty,  but  for  which,  unless  those 
clergymen  are  to  perish  in  the 
streets,  public  compensation  must 
be  provided.  The  bills,  even  in  this 
point  of  view,  having  the  fortune  to 
combine  the  three  evils  against 
which  the  roost  vehement  declama- 
tion is  raised  at  the  present  day — 
Government  patronage,  national 
waste,  and  personal  spoliation. 
Whatever  may  be  the  motivea  of  the 
inventors,  those  bills  are  the  worst 
sign  that  has  yet  been  given  of  the 
progress  of  public  danger.  Their 
spirit  menaces  the  worst  and  most 
hopeless  kind  of  revolutions,  a  re- 
volution in  the  morals  of  the  em- 
pire, one  which  alike  precipitates 
all  other  overthrow,  and  leaves  na- 
tional recovery,  like  the  recovery 
from  the  grave,  beyond  all  power, 
but  miracle. 


ASCENSION  DAY. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  everlasting  Gates  I 
And  ye,  eternal  doors,  where,  light-arrayed. 
And  breathing  love,  the  attendant  seraph  waits, 
Be  lifted  up :  with  conquering  state  displayed 
The  Prince  of  Glory  comes  I     Oh  I  thou  of  old 
In  earth's  most  humble  form,  and  lowliest  guise 
Veiling  thine  hallowed  might  from  mortal  eyes. 
Though  Lord  Omnipotent  of  worlds  untold  ; 
So— while  the  clouds  of  inward  night  depart, 
AVithiu  our  willing  breasts  admitted,  shine. 
Saviour,  to  whom  the  pure  and  contrite  heart 
A  nobler  dwelling  seems,  and  costlier  shrine 
Than  gates  of  orient  pearl,  by  angels*  art 
With  living  gems  emblazed,  and  types  divine. 

J.  F.  HOLLIXGS. 
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OS  TUB  ClUTICAL. 


THB  ACCURATE* 


Wb  had  intended  to  conclude  our 
"  Hints"  with  the  last  Number;  but 
as  it  has  been  suggested  to  us,  that 
in  case  of  failing  in  original  compo- 
sition in  any  of  the  styles  we  have 
elucidated,  the  authors  will  infalli- 
bly betalce  themselves  to  the  nobler 
craft  of  criticism,  we  have  felt  it  our 
duty  to  give  them  the  result  of  our 
observations  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject. How  people  have  taken  it  in- 
to their  heads  that  review! Dg  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world,  and  needs 
neither  thought  nor  study,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  imagine.  But 
people  nowadays  take  very  odd 
notions  into  their  heads.  They  will 
next  be  endeavouring  to  persuade 
us  that  it  needs  no  imagination  to  be 
an  entertaining  traveller^  or  no  me- 
mory to  be  an  original  improvisa- 
tore.  But  whether  they  be  right  or 
wrong  in  their  notions  of  reviewing, 
this  we  know,  that  we  have  always 
found  it  the  most  difficult  of  all  our 
labours.  A  stupid  book  is  just  as 
tedious  a  subject  as  a  good  one :  and 
how  tedious  a  good  one  may  be,  wit- 
ness the  weeks  we  have  devoted  to 
discover  the  beauties  of  certain  won- 
derful authors,  and  how  little  our 
discoveries  were  appreciated  after 
the  search  and  fatigue  they  had  cost 
us.  The  criticism  we  speak  of  is 
of  course  that  which  is  guided  by 
the  rules  of  science,  and  requires 
this  aa  the  sine  qua  non  of  its  success, 
that  It  proves  the  reviewer  to  know 
fifty  times  more  of  the  subject  than 
the  author.  Perhaps  the  criticism 
which  people  have  agreed  in  consi- 
dering so  easy,  consists  in  merely 
giving  a  fair  unbiassed  opinion  of 
the  merits  or  defects  of  a  certain 
work,  pointing  out  your  reasons  for 
the  decision  you  have  arrived  at,  and 
speaking,  as  the  ancient  dramatists 
have  it,  *'  by  the  card."  This,  we  are 
happy  to  say»  is  not  the  style  of  cri- 
ticism to  which  our  rules  apply. 
Things  would  have  indeed  x^ome  to  a 
pretty  pass  if  the  judge  were  to  act 


as  counsel,  cross-examine  the  wit- 
ness, and  sift  out  the  truth  with  the 
expertness  of  an  Old  Bailey  lawyer. 
Where  would  be  the  dignity  of  the 
wig,  if  this  were  to  be  the  practice  ? 
Where  would  be  the  benefit  of  the 
immense  superiority  you  have  shown 
yourself  to  possess,  if  you  were  to 
strengthen  your  decision  with  proofs 
and  arguments  ?  The  thing  speaks 
for  itself — you  take  up  a  book  to 

fiass  sentence  upon  it.  What  does 
t  matter  to  the  public  whether  you 
assign  any  reason  for  your  sentence 
or  not  ?  The  sentence  is  a  good  sen- 
tence, and  any  one  who  hints  a 
doubt  of  it,  should  be  committed  to 
custody  for  contempt  of  court.  But 
the  best  plan,  perhaps,  in  this  as  in 
the  other  lucubrations  with  which 
we  have  indulged  the  universe,  will 
be  to  lay  down  certain  definite  and 
distinct  rules,  and  afterwards  illus- 
trate them  with  appropriate  exam- 
ples. We  pass  over  the  serious  cri- 
ticism, the  bantering,  the  severe,  the 
honeyed,  the  polite,  and  a  vast  varie- 
ty of  others,  and  come  at  once  to 
the  two  which  seem  roost  in  vogue 
at  present;  we  mean  '*  The  Accurate" 
and  **  The  Gossiping." 

The  first  step  for  the  Accurate,  as 
indeed  for  all  other  styles  of  criti- 
cism, is  to  eive  your  reader  a  greater 
reverence  for  yourself  than  for  the 
author  you  are  about  to  examine. 
If  an  author,  for  instance,  treats  of 
any  thing  connected  with  the  East, 
be  sure  to  begin  your  essay  with  an 
anecdote  which  implies  your  inti- 
macy with  All  Pacha:  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  treats  of  the  North, 
quote  from  your  manuscript  notes 
during  a  six  months'  residence  in 
the  crater  of  Mount  Heckt.  We  have 
known  a  very  ingenious  criticism  on 
'*  Meteorology,  and  gaseous  exhala- 
tions," which  derived  the  whole  of 
its  value  from  an  intimation  in  a 
note,  that  the  reviewer  had  ascend- 
ed with  Mr  Green  in  his  balloon. 
It  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  a 
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gentleman  who  had  been  two  or 
three  miles  Into  the  clouda,  knew 
more  of  meteors  and  gas,  than  a 
philosopher  who  had  never  perhaps 
been  nearer  to  the  moon  than  the  top 
of  Arthur's  Seat  Another  mode  of 
producing  this  idea  of  your  own  su- 
periority, is,  in  your  opening  sen- 
tence, to  say  you  detect  sundry 
Scoticisms  or  Irishisms,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  the  volume  you  are  re* 
viewing.  This  we  know  has  an  ez^ 
cellent  effect,  and  gives  you  at  once 
the  reputation  in  the  mind  of  your 
reader  of  being  a  gentleman  of  the 
most  exquisite  taste  in  composition ; 
and  persuades  him  that  you  are 
standing  all  the  while  up  to  your 
very  lips  "  in  the  pure  well  of  Eng- 
lish undefiled."  The  reader  has  an 
esteem  for  you  accordingly,  and  he 
little  dreams,  honest  man,  that  your 
tongue  is  thrice  dipt  in  the  brogue 
of  Tipperary,  or  that  your  tones  in 
conversation  are  redolent  of  Aber- 
deen, and  are  formed  on  the  model 
— all  grunt  and  whistle— of  your  na- 
tional bagpipe.  This  piece  of  advice 
applies  to  all  the  styles  of  criticism 
—but  the  "  accurate"  has  certain 
characteristics  peculiar  to  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  keep  a  good  sup- 
ply  of  old  almanacks.  When  you 
meet  with  a  statement  in  a  book  that 
any  event  happened  on  Tuesday  the 
fifteenth  day  of  August,  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  four,  instantly  fly  to  your 
almanack,  and  if  by  good  luck  you 
discover  that  the  fifteenth  of  August 
in  that  year  fell  on  a  Wednesday, 


you  have  secured  a  most  important 
fact,  and  can  lay  about  you  as  one 
having  authority.  In  the  second 
place,  always  argue  from  dates  to 
facts.  You  can  very  ingeniously 
prove,  that  all  incidents,  if  they  hap- 
pened at  all,  must  have  happened  at 
some  particular  time ;  and  when  you 
find  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the 
event  related  to  have  happened  on 
Tuesday  the  fifteenth,  you  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
whole  circumstance  is  the  fabricsp 
tion  of  the  author.  Say  something 
every  paragraph  in  favour  of  dates. 
Names^  particularly  christian  names, 
is  another  strong  point  for  the  re- 
viewer. John  is  a  very  different 
man  from  James ;  in  fact,  so  entirely 
different,  as  to  render  the  whole 
achievement  attributed  to  James  a 
sheer  invention.  Any  one  will  see 
in  a  moment  the  immense  power 
which  things  of  this  nature  give  to 
the  critic  The  author,  poor  Yellow, 
has  perhaps  worn  his  eyes  out  in 
poring  among  dirty  old  papers,  and 
after  a  year  or  two  of  grubbing, 
comes  out  with  soine  hitherto  undis- 
covered incident,  and  plumes  him* 
self  on  the  Issue  of  his  labours;  but 
lo !  a  single  glance  into  the  alma- 
nack upsets  him,  tumbles  all  his 
grand  discoveries  into  the  waters  of 
Lethe,  and  fixes  on  him,  for  all  the 
rest  of  his  existence,  the  reputation 
of  a  very  close  relationship  to  Baron 
Munchausen.  In  elucidation  of 
these  remarks,  we  shall  present  our 
readers  with  a  review  of 


articlb  iii. 

'*  The  Lives  of  trb  Hackney  Coachiibn.** 

London:  1836. 


We  have  ever  been  of  opinion, 
since  we  took  our  seat  on  the  chair 
of  criticism,  that  the  only  value  of 
history  is  Its  truth.  Without  this 
vivifying  principle,  the  most  gor* 
geous  descriptions  cease  to  please 
— the  most  eloquent  language  fa- 
tigues— and  even  the  most  beautiful- 
ly expressed  reflections  are  deprived 
of  the  only  foundation  on  which 
they  can  legitimately  be  raised.  la 
proportion  as  we  venerate  those  au- 
thors who  remain  constant  to  the 
only  just  principles  on  which  his- 
tory is  established— a  rigid  adhe- 


rence, namely,  to  facts  and  authori* 
ties — in  exactly  the  same  propordon 
do  we  abominate  and  detest  those 
who  swerve,  in  ever  so  slight  a  de- 
gree,  from  the  rugged  severity  of 
truth.  Perhaps,  indeed,  our  indig- 
nation is  more  excited  against  those 
whose  failings  in  this  respect  are  the 
least  glaring— whose  works  seem 
composed  with  Just  that  degree  of 
accuracy,  in  some  respects,  as  to  set 
the  watchfulness  of  the  reader 
asleep  as  to  their  inaccuracies  io 
others.  A  work  which  shall  contain 
no  dates,  and  aflix  no  particular  va- 
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]ue  to  the  mode  of  spelliDg  the  of  whom  we  may  perhaps  relate  a 
names  of  the  persons  conceraed,  is  few  parUculars  which  have  evidently 
certainly  not  so  dangerous  a  book  as  escaped  the  researches  of  Jones's 
one  which,  with  the  assumption  of  present  biographer;  but  the  report 
the  minutest  accuracy,  confuses  appears  to  be  unauthentlcated.  As 
James  and  John,  and  mistakes  the  Moss  is  the  only  individual  to 
very  days  of  the  week.  It  is  indeed  whom  she  is  reported  ever  to 
impossible  for  the  student  of  history  have  been  married,  it  follows  that 
to  attach  too  much  importance  to  if  she  at  any  period  was  a  widow, 
the  particularity  of  the  aates.  With  it  must  have  been  after,  and  not 
this  the  feeblest  author  is  strong;  before  the  death  of  her  husband, 
without  it  ^e  mightiest  genius  is  of  Now,  we  can  prove  from  the  New- 
no  avail.  It  was  with  a  fine  philoso-  gate  Calendar,  that  it  was  not  till 
phical  perception  of  this  great  truth  Samuel  Jones  was  upwards  of  five 
that  the  giant  in  the  Arabian  nights  years,  three  days,  and  fourteen 
is  overthrown  by  a  date.  Nay,  as  hours  old,  that  Simon  Moss  was 
if  to  show  the  power  of  dates  in  executed  for  shooting  an  exciseman, 
still  stronger  relief,  the  overthrow  How,  therefore,  young  Jones  could 
is  occasioned  by  the  weight  of  the  be  the  son  of  a  widow  whose  hus- 
mere  shell  of  a  date^  thrown  SLthazdiTd  band  was  still  unhanged,  we  leave 
by  the  hand  of  a  feeble  mortal,  it  for  our  author  to  explain.  But, 
These  remarks  we  have  thought  it  indeed,  this  author  takes  so  little 
necessary  to  premise,  before  enter-  pains  to  inform  his  readers  of  these 
ing  on  our  very  disagreeable  task  incidents  in  which  they  would  be 
of  pointing  out  the  countless  errors,  most  interested,  that  he  hardly  deiens 
both  in  dates  and  names,  of  the  au-  to  tell  us  by  what  means  it  was  that 
tbor  before  us.  In  the  memoir  of  Samuel,  the  son  of  Mary  Anne,  had 
the  celebrated  Samuel  Jones,  we  any  claim  to  the  surname  of  Jones 
have  selected  no  less  than  thirteen  at  all.  Why  did  he  not  assume  the 
roiatakes  in  the  first  ten  pages,  name  of  his  mother  f  Or  why  not 
This  distinguished  member  of  the  take  the  name  of  him  who,  according 
whip  fraternity,  we  had  persuaded  to  this  author's  showing,  had  a 
ourselves,  was  so  recently  before  prima  facie  right  to  bestow  it,  having 
the  public  as  to  put  it  out  of  any  oeen  the  husband  of  his  mother? 
one's  power  to  be  ignorant  of  the  But  in  the  midst  of  such  a  multitu* 

Erincipal  incidents  of  his  life.  He  was  dinous  paucity  of  information,  our 

orn  at  the  village  of  Plassnnvwd-  questions  might  be  multiplied  ad  in- 

ddwmn,  in    Montgomeryshire,  not  finitum.    What  shall  we  say  of  the 

Llwddmwddmswymn^  in  Cardigan,  bioeraphical  capabilities  of  a  person 

aa  this  author  most  ignorantly  as-  so  loose  in  his  Information  as  to 

Bumes,  on  the  first  of  April,  1772.  make  a  mistake  in  the  very  spelling 

His  mother's  name  was  Mary  Anne  of  his  hero's  name  ?    For  the  first 

—not  Marion — Davies ;  and  if  the  eighteen  years  of  SamueFs  life  his 

author  had  merely  taken  the  trouble,  name  was  spelt,  according  to  the 

aa  we  have  done,  to  have  a  certified  manner  of  his  country,  *'  Johnes." 

extract  from  the  baptismal  register  It  was  only  when  he  first  made  his 

of  his  native  parish,  he  would  never  appearance  before  the  magistrates  at 

have    fallen  into  the  very  glaring  Bow  Street,  that  the  spelling  was 

mistake  of  describing  her  as  a  wU  altered  into  the  Eoglish  "  Jones." 

dow.    '*  Samuel,  son  of  Mary  Anne  The  pronunciation  ^  remained    the 

Davis,  single  woman,**  are  the  pre-  same ;  and  the  subject  of  the  me- 

cise  words  of  the  entry ;  and  if,  with  moir  being  unable  to  detect  the  mls^ 

this  placed  before  him,  the  author  spelling,  the  warrants  for  all  his 

can  reconcile  his  statement  with  the  succeeoingapprehensions  were  made 

truth,  we  shall  give  him  credit  for  out  in  the, name  of  Jones.    But  this 

more  ingenuity  than  his  other  la^  surely  is  no  excuse  for  the  author  of 

bours  have  led  us  to  believe  him  his  memoirs,  who  was  undoubtedly 

possessed  of.    We  do  not  deny  that  called  upon  to  relate  all  the  adven- 

there   are   some   former  accounts  tures  or  his  youth,  up  to  the  very 

'vrhich  state  that  she  had  been  pre-  hour,  indeed,  on  which  the  spelling 

viously   married  to   a  wandering  of  his  name  was  changed,  under  the 

tinker  of  the  name  of  Simon  Moss,  denomination  of  Johnes,  and  not 
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under  a  name  vrhich  he  did  not  ac« 
quire  till  long;  after  those  incidents 
were  aciiieved.  And  even  when  he 
does  allude  to  the  great  change  which 
was  thus  eiFected  on  his  surname^ 
why  does  he  hide  the  real  reason  of 
Samuel's  being  unable  to  detect  the 
mistake  under  the  cloud  of  such 
bombastic  expressions  as  "  peculiar 
circumstances  of  his  eafljr  unac- 
quaintance  with  the  literature  of  his 
country?"  Is  it  not  sufficiently 
well  Icnown  that  Samuel  never,  either 
In  his  youth  or  in  his  age,  could  read 
or  write  ?  A  modest  way,  truly,  of 
hinting  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
alphabet,  to  mention  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  literature  of 
his  country !  And  his  country  too. 
Had  he  a  country  ?  Is  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales  a  country^  What 
country  is  alluded  to  ?  Was  England 
his  country?  Was  Scotland  his 
country  ?  The  author  ought  to  be 
more  specific  and  definite  in  his  ex- 
pressions. But  this  is  only  a  very 
inadequate  sample  of  the  gross  ne- 
gligence of  this  author.  Will  it  be 
believed  that  a  person  professing  to 
give  the  particulars  of  the  career  of 
samuel  Jones  omits  even  the  re- 
motest allusion  to  the  incidents  of 
his  life  while  he  drove  a  cab  ?  That 
it  was  only  for  a  short  time  he  filled 
this  comparatively  humble  situation 
we  grant.  We  grant,  also,  that  the 
adventures  he  experienced  were 
neither  numerous  nor  important, 
but  certainly  some  allusion  ought  to 
have  been  made  to  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  been  a  cabman,  though 
only  for  a  few  days ;  but  the  period 
of  his  cabmanship  was  longer  than 
that  He  drove  cab  number  twenty- 
eight  from  Friday,  the  9th  of  June, 
1815,  till  Sunday,  the  18th  of  the 
same  month,  being  a  period  of  fully 
nine  days.  On  the  day  of  his  leaving 
the  cab  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
gained.  During  that  time  we  find, 
by  the  meteorological  observations 
kept  by  the  Royal  Society,  it  rained 
ninety  hours,  giving  an  average  of 
ten  hours  a-day ;  we  may  therefore 
conclude  that  his  occupation  during 
those  days  was  extremely  lucrative, 
and,  in  fact,  we  happen  to  know 
that  on  Monday  the  19th  day  of 
June  of  that  year  he  was  In  posses- 
sion of  one  pound,  two  shillings, 
besides  fourpence  in  copper,  and  a 
roll   of  pigtail,   uncut     But   out 


readers,  we  have  no  doubt,  are  by 
this  time  as  tired  as  we  are  by  the 
errors  of  omission  as  well  as  com- 
mission scattered  through  every 
page  of  this  very  flimsy  performance. 
We  shall  therefore  only  string  toge« 
ther  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
of  those  errors,  without  wasting 
any  words  on  the  subject.  In  page, 
64,  an  anecdote  Is  quoted  from  ano- 
ther account  of  Jones's  life,  and 
the  point  of  it  attributed  to  the 
wrong  person.  When  Samuel  was  in 
confinement  in  Bridewell,  the  over- 
seer said  to  him,  "  Well,  Sam,  you 
see  what  you've  brought  yourself 
to,"  and  Samuel's  rejoinder  was, 
"  What's  the  odds  so  long's  we're 
happy  ?  "  In  this  author's  version  of 
the  story,  the  philosophical  remark 
of  Samuel  Jones  is  attributed  to  the 
overseer,  as  if  it  were  by  any  means 
likely  that  a  prisoner,  hard  at  work, 
would  commiserate  the  situation  of 
a  superintendent  at  his  ease  I  But 
this  is  a  trifle.  In  page  97,  we  find 
the  chariot,  number  eight  hundred 
and  six,  described  as  a  yellow  one. 
It  is  green.  The  bay  horse  he  was 
suspected  of  illegally  appropriating 
was  a  chestnut  mare !    He  wore  no 

gloves  at  his  execution;  and  his 
ody  was  not  given  for  dissection. 
These,  we  think,  are  conclusive  evi- 
dences of  this  author's  total  incom- 
petency for  the  task  he  has  assumed 
to  himself;  but,  to  crown  the  whole, 
he  gives  a  wrong  view  even  of  the 
political  principles  of  the  subject  of 
bis  memoir.  He  was  neither,  as 
this  writer  would  insinuate,  a  bitter 
Whig,  nor,  as  sometimes  has  been 
stated  by  the  opposite  party,  a 
staunch  Conservative.  Like  most 
other  men  of  his  disposition  and 
morals,  he  was  what  is  called  aa  in- 
dependent member — a  sort  of  poli- 
tical hermaphrodite,  possessing  nei- 
ther the  feminine  pliancy  and  de- 
pendence of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, nor  the  manly  firmness  and 
consistency  of  the  Vicar  of  Bray. 
In  summing  up  our  opinion  of  this 
most  contemptible  performance  we 
should  be  deserting  our  duty«  and 
provinr  ourselves  false  to  tiie  inte- 
rests of  science,  morals,  and  religien, 
if  w<$  did  not  state  our  conviedon 
that  it  is  a  compilation  of  all  that  is 
ftdse  in  facl»  and  worthless  in  argu- 
ment |  that  it  is  a  web  of  ignorance 
fringed  with  audaci^;  thai  It  ap- 
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peals  neither  to  our  understanding  never  married.  We  need,  therefore, 
bf  the  carefulness  of  its  dates,  nor  hardljr  say,  that  the  description  of 
to  our  ears  by  the  mellifluousness  his  bride,  and  the  particulars  of  his 
of  its  language ;  that  it  is  a  specimen  wedding,  are  drawn  entirely  from 
of  a  history  written  in  contempt  of  the  biographer's  imagination.  The 
chronology ;  a  biography  written  in  name  ot  the  individuu  who  first  em- 
ignorance  of  the  subject;  a  memoir  ployed  him  in  the  purchase  of  cat 
without  incidents ;  a  composition  skins  was  Walter,  not  William  Trigfr 
without  one  single  beauty.  —a  gentleman  who  himself  deserved 

If  we  proceed  to  the  notices  of  a  separate  memoir  more  than  many 
some  others  of  the  most  distinguish-  of  the  worthies  with  whom  the  au- 
ed  of  the  fraternity,  we  shall  find  thor  has  seen  fit  to  burden  his  pages, 
the  same  absence  of  correctness  As  an  article  of  mere  curiosity,  we 
joined  to  the  same  assumption  of    have  been  at  some  pains  to  discover 

g^rticularization*  In  the  life  of  what  was  the  colour  of  the  first  cat 
riles  Scroggins,  who,  by  the  by,  skin  the  great  Scroggins  actually 
famished  the  subject  of  the  well-  purchased.  After  long  and  perse- 
known  song  called  **  Giles  Scrog-  vering  enquiry,  we  are  enabled  to 
gin's  Ghost" — a  circumstance,  of  supply  the  denciency  in  the  memoir, 
course,  never  heard  or  dreamt  of  by  and  assure  our .  readers  that  it  was 
this  biographer^ we  fiud,  if  possible,  the  skin  of  a  tortoise-shell  tom  cat, 
a  more  plentiful  crop  of  mistakes,  belonging  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
to  call  them  by  no  harsher  name,  and  killed  by  his  order — a  rise  in 
than  even  in  the  memoirs  of  Samuel  the  price  of  milk  having  at  that  time 
Jones.  The  very  first  sentence  con-  obliged  the  patriotic  baronet  to  di- 
tains  a  most  impudent  and  ground-  minish  bis  establishment. 
less  assertidn.  **  The  year  of  this  An  other  error  in  the  biography  of 
distinguished  coachman's  birth,  and  this  charioteer  is  so  portentous,  that 
even  the  name  of  his  native  place^  if  met  with  any  where  else  it  would 
are  totally  unknown."  To  this  con-  not  pass  "  without  our  special 
ceited  gentleman  we  grant  the  un-  wonder."  From  a  jocular  boast  of 
doubted  possession  oi  any  imaain-  his  hero,  that  he  had  often  had  the 
able  quantity  of  ignorance.  We  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr  Martin,  the 
believe  him  to  be  perfectly  correct  late  kind-hearted  member  for  Gal- 
when  he  assures  us  that,  so  far  as  way,  be  is  foolishly  led  into  the 
he  is  concerned,  the  birthplace  of  belief  that  they  were  on  intimate  and 
Mr  Scroggins  is  totally  unknown;  social  terms.  The  meaning  of  the  ex- 
but  if  we  might  be  allowed,  we  presslon  evidently  is,  that  he  was  (in 
would  modestly  hint  to  him,  that  the  technical  language  of  his  frater- 
there  may  be  many  things  of  which  nity)  '*  hauled  up  for  establishing  a 
he  is  totally  uninformed,  which  are  raw,"  and  underwent  what  may  not 
familiar  as  household  words  to  the    unjustly  be  called  one  of  the  philips 

freat  majority  of  mankind.  Giles  pics  of  the  benevolent  member,  and 
croggins  was  bom  in  the  workhouse  probably  had  to  pay  the  usual  penal- 
of  St  Giles',  April  the  first,  1769.  ty;  but  surely  to  argue  from  a  speech 
Walter  Scott,  Napoleon,  Wellington,  of  this  sort,  that  they  were  on  visit* 
Canning,  and  Mr  Scroggins  were  ing  terms,  shows  the  lamentable  ig- 
all  bora  the  same  year.  The  locality  norance  of  the  author,  in  which,  in- 
of  his  nativity  gave  the  hint  for  hia  deed,  **  none  but  himself  can  be  his 
Christian  name,  and  it  is  still  a  point  parallel."  There  afe  fourteen  other 
on  which  we  entertain  the  greatest  errors  of  date  and  nomenclature  in 
doubt  whether  or  not  the  "  St"  was  a  short  life  of  fifteen  pages.  But 
included  in  his  appellation.  The  enough  of  this.  We  have  already 
Saint,  however,  was  so  entirely  lost  alluded  to  the  pomposity  of  the 
aiffht  of  throughout  the  rest  of  his  language  In  which  these  meager 
lite,  that  we  may  safely  enough  as-  memoirs  are  composed.  If  blank 
Bume  that  the  title  dkl  not  belong  to  verse  has  properly  been  described 
bim  at  any  time.  But  still  we  can-  as  '*  prose  mn  mad,"  we  may  safely 
not  excuse  an  author  of  the  life  of  characterise  the  style  of  these  vo- 
this  celebrated  man  for  altogether  lumes  as  prose  in  its  dotage.  W!th« 
passing  over  a  matter  so  overwhelm-  out  the  energy  which  even  bombast 
ingly   important.      Scroggins   was    possesses,  Uie  words  here  trail  after 
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each  otber  with  the  BillineM  of  ex« 
treme  Benilitf.  There  is  palsy  and 
rheum  in  every  lentence,  with  a  due 
admixture  of  what  Shalcspeare  has 
included  in  his  list  of  the  symptoms 
of  a  fatuous  old  age  ''a  plentiful 
lack  of  wit."  Many  of  his  express- 
ions have  puzzled  us  to  discover 
even  a  vestige  of  their  meaning,  and 
others  come  upon  us  with  the  enig- 
matical gravity  of  a  recondite  con- 
undrum. The  following  sentence, 
*'  we  guess/'  contains  a  classical  al- 
lusion :— '*  Hope,  of  all  the  mytho- 
logical divinities,  was  the  deepest 
imbued  with  the  true  and  perseve- 
ring spirit  of  a  coachman.  No  dan- 
ger could  daunt  this  glorious  cha- 
rioteer ;  when  perils  of  all  sorts 
surrounded  her ;  when  all  that  could 
have  rendered  her  position  either 
safe  or  commodious  had  disap- 
peared^ still  Hope,  immortal  Hope, 
clung  to  the  last  to  the  place  she  so 
nobly  occupied,  and — never  quitted 
the  box ! "  Again,  in  page  ^9,  we 
meet  with  something  so  like  a  cha- 
rade that  we  must  refer  its  solution 
to  some  clearer  sighted  (Edipus.than 
ourselves  :»*'  Those  very  things 
which  the  coachman  handles  with 
an  air  of  such  easy  superiority,  with 
what  palpitation  and  anxiety  have 
not  the  fairest  and  loveliest  of  the 
sex  regarded  them ;  with  what  an 
air  of  triumph  have  they  worn  them 
in  their  bonnets,   or  bound  them 


round  their  waists!  With  what 
ardour  has  not  the  parliamentary 
candidate  for  the  suffrages  of  a  free 
and  unbought  constituency  flung 
them  by  barrowfuls  among  his  sup- 
porters! With  what  earnestness 
has  not  the  hero  of  many  a  well- 
fought  field  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  they  should  dangle  from 
his  bosom,  and  cast  a  new  glory  on 
the  already  splendid  waistcoat, 
where  stars  and  medals  met  in  a 
constellation  of  martial  magnifi- 
cence! Yet  these,  the  delights  of 
the  fair,  the  ambitious,  and  the  brave, 
the  coachman,  as  we  have  previously 
remarked,  regards  with  no  peculiar 
admiration,  and  passes  them  heed- 
lessly through  his  fingers  every  hour 
of  the  day.'  Our  own  conjecture, 
which,  however,  is  not  very  likely 
to  be  the  true  one,  is,  that  all  this 
fine  writing  is  poured  forth  on  the 
slang  name  for  the  reins,  namely 
**  ribbons."  We  have  now  done 
with  this  author.  We  flatter  our- 
selves that  the  literature  of  this 
country  has  reached  such  a  point  of 
elevation  that  some  more  illustrious 
pen  than  the  present  will  be  em- 
ployed in  chronicling  the  glories  of 
a  race  of  men  whose  virtues  have 
hitherto  been  unknown.  But  where 
would  have  been  the  glories  of 
Achilles,  had  there  been  no  Homer 
to  register  his  exploits  ? 


TBB  GOSSIPING. 


This  is  a  much  more  entertaining 
style  than  the  accurate,  though  not 
quite  so  dignified.  The  other  is  the 
forte  of  your  deep- thinking,  clear- 
headed, and  slow- speaking,  ponder- 
ous-looking men,  such  as  one  meets 
with  in  the  senior  rooms  of  colleges, 
or  intrenched  in  dark  comers  of 
the  public  libraries ;  but  the  other  is 
the  peculiar  ground  of  your  '*  shin- 
ing" young  men ;  people  who  speak 
very  loud  and  fast,  with  a  restless 
toss  of  the  head  and  vast  contortions 
of  countenance ;  rising  hopes  of  the 
Speculative  of  Edinburgh,  or  the 
Union  of  Oxford,  with  a  power  of 
spreading  a  pennyworth  of  butter 
over  an  incalculable  space ;  butter 
of  such  a  dingy  colour,  that  till  you 
scrape  a  little  of  it  off  you  don't 
know  whether  it  is  an  inch  thick  or 


as  thin  as  goldbeaters'  leaf.  It  has 
been  foolishly  said,  that  ''easy  writ- 
ing 's  d— d  hard  reading."  Don't 
believe  a  word  of  it.  We  grant  diat 
it  is  a  tremendous  labour  to  read 
even  the  most  flowing  paragraphs 
on  a  subject  which  requires  research 
or  thought  It  would  puzzle  Sou^ey 
himself  to  make  a  readable  book  out 
of  a  dissertation  on  conic  secUons; 
but  let  no  man  say  that  easy  writing 
is  not  also  easy  reading,  when  the 
writer  has  a  choice  of  his  subject. 
Taglioni  could  not  dance  in  fetters. 
No  shining  young  man  can  keep 
steadily  to  a  given  object  And  for 
this  very  reason  the  gossiping  style 
of  criticism  was  invented.  Here,  a 
chartered  libertine,  the  critic  can 
steer,  at  his  own  sweet  will,  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe. 
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He  stays  not  for  scaur,  and  he  stays 
not  for  stone*  High  with  one  bound 
he  overleaps  all  bound ;  and  in  short 
he  writes  whatever  comes  into  his 
headt  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
Uie  proprietiesof  either  time  or  'plsce. 
In  this  you  will  perhaps  say  that  it 
is  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 

guidance  of  so  unmanageable  an  in- 
ividud;  but  that  again  is  all  non- 
sense. Did  you  never  hear  of 
**  Concordia  discors/'  '*  strenua  in- 
ertia,"  "  religio  heretica/' "  metho- 
dical madness  ?  "  In  the  same  way 
you  shall  now  hear  of  an  irregularity 

?;uided  by  certain  rules,  anoa  play- 
ul   thoughdessness   the   result  of 
considerable  study.    First  of  all,  if 
you  are&  shining  young  man,  endea- 
vour to  discover  in  what  department 
vou  bum  brightest,  and  trim  your 
lamp  accordingly.    If  the  gods  have 
made  you  poetical,  let  your  whole 
lucubrations  be  redolent  of  flowers. 
If  you  have  to  give  a  notice  of 
Euclid's  Elements,  never  mind  his 
squares  and  triangles,  but  dash  at 
once  into  the  middle  of  Euripides. 
If  you  have  a  smattering  of  anti- 
quarian lore,  and  the  editor  of  your 
magazine  or  review  has  sent  you  a 
volume  of  poems  to  be   criticised, 
put  the  name  of  the  performance  at 
the  head  of  your  article,  and  give  us 
an  account  of  the  different  djrnasties 
of  Egypty  with  your  own  conjectures 
as  to  the  dates  and  uses  of  the  pyra- 
mids.   You  will  find  Burton's  Ana- 
tomy very  useful  in  supplying  quo- 
taUons,  and  the  Divine  Legation  a 
famous  repertory  of  the  classical 
philosophy.    But,  at  the  same  time, 
you  are  not  to  suppose  that,  because 
you  begin  upon  any  subject,  you  are 
to  make  an  epic  of  it,  and  give  it  a 
middle  and  an  end,  according  to 
certain  canons  of  art;  give  it  an  end 
by  all  means,  by  starting  off  to  some- 
thing else,  but  on  no  account  waste 
one  moment  over  it  longer  than  you 
can  make  yourself  extremely  chatty 
and  agreeable.    In  one  short  article 
we  have  observed  the  names  of  Py- 
thagoras, Jeremj^  Bentham,  Cheops, 
Herschel,    Paganini,   Jack   Ketch, 
Cicero,  and  Huncamunca,  and  this, 
with  a  slight  sketch,  clever  anecdote, 
or  crushing  sarcasm,  applied  to  each 
in  his  turn,  formed  a  most  delightful 
and  edifying  review  of  a  very  ela- 
borate  "History  of"    Trade  and 
Manufactures.  As  we  had  the  honour 


of  writing  that  arUcle  ourselves,  we 
may  perhaps  venture  to  hint  that 
the  author  was  profoundly  iffnorant 
of  all  sorts  of  trade  and  manufacture, 
and  thought  himself  a  very  clever 
fellow  to  get  so  knowingly  out  of 
the  scrape.  That  article  nearly  made 
our  fortune.  A  cotton  spinner,  with 
a  mill  as  large  as  Windsor  castle, 
having  seen  the  paper  in  the  table  of 
contents,  and  puzzled  through  our 
brilliant  passages  about  the  worthies 
above-mentioned,  and  having  also 
discovered  that  we  were  author  of 
the  so  much  admired  review^  offered 
us  a  share  in  his  business,  which 
would  have  set  us  above  the  neces- 
sity of  *'  hinting  "  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives;  but  unfortunately  his  good 
intentions  were  overthrown  by  a 
deplorable  mistake  we  made  in  sup- 
posing that  calico  was  a  colour, 
whereas  that  disgusting  article  is 
what  the  worthy  gentleman  swore 
was  a  "  fabric,"  and  thereupon  we 
quarrelled.    It  will  be  seen  that  the 

{principal  aim  of  a  gossiping  critique 
s  to  relieve  the  dulness  of  the  other 
articles  in  the  number,  and  that,  in 
order  to  attract  attention  in  the  first 
instance,  some  taking  title  should  be 
assumed  for  the  amusing  paper. 
But,  after  alli  it  is  the  style,  as  much 
as  any  thing  else,  that  gives  its  pecu- 
liar value  to  this  species  of  criticism. 
Dr  Johnson  could  not  have  done  the 
gossiping  department  of  the  <*  Gen- 
tleman's "  any  more  than  Mr  Listen 
could  dance  LaSylphide.  His  long 
sonorous  Latinities  would  have  ex- 
tinguished the  least  attempt  at  play- 
fulness, and,  indeed,  in  his  days  it 
had  never  entered  into  any  one's 
head  to  praise  or  damn,  or  show  off 
one's  own  good  qualities  with  the 
charminfl;  lightness  and  juvenility  of 
our  modem  times.  Let  your  sen- 
tences be  short  and  as  epigrammatic 
as  you  can  make  them.  Deal  con- 
siderably in  paradox  and  repetition. 
Try  your  ingenuity  in  discovering 
in  how  many  ways  you  can  illustrate 
the  same  remark.  If  a  man,  for  in- 
stance, is  to  be  condemned  for  rug- 
gedness  and  want  of  polish,  go 
through  the  menageries,  and  prove 
him  to  be  a  beast  In  every  sense  of 
the  word — a  bear,  dead  to  die  charms 
of  music— a  carrion  crow,  scenting 
desolation  from  afar — a  baboon, 
with  the  appearance  of  humanity 
without  its  reason— a  horse^  fit  only 
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for  drawing  manure— a  cockatoo, 
pluming  liimself  on  liis  contemptible 
poBtesaionB — a  parrot,  repeating 
whatever  he  hears — a  leech,  ■ticlcing 
close  to  hie  victim,  till  he  falls  exa- 
nimate from  inanition.  In  short,  you 
have  only  to  go  through  the  index  to 
Buffun  to  make  your  unfortunate 


subject  a  proper  inmdto  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens.  Our  illustration 
of  this  style  needs  not  to  be  very 
long,  for  we  can't  deny  that  there  is 
perhaps  quite  as  much  sameness  in 
this  frivolity  and  carelessness  as  in 
any  other  mode  of  composition 
whatever. 


AaT.  VL 

On  the  Principles  of  the  Differential  Calculus,    By  Professor  Von  Pozzlb- 
HBOO,  Vienna. 

•  

The  MuUiplieaHon  Tahle^  an  Epic  Poem  in  Blank  Verse ;  tvith  the  Rule  of 
Three  and  Fractions,  in  a  Series  of  Lyric  Odes.    By  Dbnnis  Lardbr, 
L.L.D.,  London. 


Prejudices  are  like  mud  heaps  at 
the  side  of  the  road.  When  first 
formed  they  offer  no  resistance. 
They  are  easily  moved ;  and  are  even 
made  useful  when  scattered  over 
the  field.  The  sun  shines ;  the  mud 
hardens.  What  was  formerly  un- 
seemly is  now  dangerous.  You  might 
have  dirtied  your  shoe  in  stepping 
into  it  before ;  you  would  upset  his 
Majesty's  mail  if  you  drove  against 
it  now.  And  yet  mud  will  crumble, 
prejudices  will  dissolve.  The  road 
will  again  be  clear ;  the  human  mind 
will  yet  be  dispassionate.  When 
mankind  shall  have  arrived  at  this 
brilliant  consummation  of  the  hopes 
of  the  philanthropist,  how  splendidly 
will  the  memories  of  sages,  legisla« 
tors,  and  philosophers  spring  "ra« 
diant  from  the  tomb,"  where  at  pre- 
sent they  are  buried  beneath  a  mass 
of  ignorance  and  opposition.  Let  it 
be  sufficient  for  the  patriot  to  know 
that,  however  he  may  be  dishonoured 
now,  the  day  will  yet  arrive  when 
illimitable  justice  will  be  done  to 
his  merits.  Let  the  poet,  whose  la- 
bours are  unappreciated  in  a  world 
so  cold  and  calculating  as  it  is  in  its 
existing  phases,  wait  ungrudgingly, 
and  possess  his  soul  in  patience,  till 
the  fiat  of  a  tribunal,  composed  of 
the  irradiated  intellects  of  our  uni- 
versal posterity,  shall  return  a  verdict 
in  his  favour.  Among  those  who 
have  the  surest  ground  for  hopes  of 
this  nature,  three  men,  who  have 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  public 
business  of  the  last  thirty  years,  may 

6re-eminently  be  named,   Warren, 
Rowland,  and  Mechi  I    History  has 
hitherto  been  silent  as  to  their  perm 


soneL  Who  knows  more  of  Warren 
than  that  he  manufactures  blacking  ; 
of  Rowland  than  through  the  repu- 
tetion  of  his  Macassar;  of  Mechi, 
save  through  the  instrumentality  of 
his  magic  strop?  The  enquiring^ 
mind  is  delighted  with  minute  de- 
tails. The  minuteness  of  the  deteii 
increases  ito  value.  The  great  points 
of  a  character  are  known  to  all.  A 
knowledge  of  the  smaller  points 
gives  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  object  of  enquiry.  Every 
one  knows  that  Csesar  conquered 
the  AUobroges ;  he  also  took  snuff. 
Napoleon  promulgated  the  Milan 
decree ;  he  never  picked  his  teeth. 
Wellington  defended  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras ;  he  drinks  rum 
punch.  Little  remains  to  be  ga- 
thered of  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  immortal  Warren.  He  wears  n 
blue  coat  in  summer,  and  a  greatcoat 
in  cold  weather.  He  thinks  black- 
ing; he  makes  blacking;  he  speaks 
blacking ;  the  civilized  world  is  filled 
with  his  works.  His  polish  is  on 
every  foot.  The  throne  of  the  Czars 
reflects  his  lustre :  the  Celestial 
Empire  outshines  its  neighbouring 
Japan.  The  musnud  of  Delhi  w 
radiant  with  his  beams;  and  the 
green  breeches  of  the  prophet  are  not 
more  dazzling  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Mussulman  than  the  booto  of  the 
Sultan,  from  the  labours  of  the 
Strand.  And  yet  how  little  compa- 
ratively is  known  of  the  originator 
of  all  this  splendour  1  He  iiaa  two 
legs.  But  so  has  a  turkey.  This, 
then,  is  not  a  sufficient  definition  of 
so  well-known  an  Individual.  It  is 
related  that^  in  the  abandom  of  in* 
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timiUe  friendship,  he  once  said  to 
Brown,  his  neighbour  in  the  Strand, 
'*  Brown,  I  think  it  is  raining  to-day." 
—*'  Why  ?  "  said  Brown.—*'  Because 
J  have  seen  a  great  many  people  pass 
my  window  with  their  umbrellas 
up,'*  replied  the  other.  These  are 
traits  which  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. They  paint  character ;  they 
involve  motives ;  they  discriminate 
thought.  On  another  occasion. 
Smith  of  Leadenhall  met  him  in 
Fleet  Street.  ''How  do?"  said 
Smith.—"  Pretty  bobbish,  thanic  ye," 
said  the  other,  and  passed  on.  On 
seeing  a  cab  demolished  by  an  omni- 
bus at  the  foot  of  Ludgate  Hill,  he 
hurried  into  the  Belle  i&uvage,  and 
ordered  a  bason  of  soup.  It  was 
mock  turtle.  A  volume  might  be 
compiled  of  his  sayings  and  doings 
from  the  pages  of  the  contemporary 
press.  But  contemporaries  are  the 
worst  of  all  informants  on  any  sub- 
ject within  their  knowledge.  A  pro- 
phetic annunciation  a  hundred  jears 


before,  a  retrospective  guess  a  hun- 
dred years  after,  are  a  thousand 
times  more  to  be  depended  on  than 
a  statement  at  the  time.  History 
ought  to  be  written  prospectively. 
The  historiographer  ought  to  describe 
the  incidents  of  the  succeeding  reign, 
and  leave  the  facts  which  are  actusuly 
occurring  to  the  cares  of  some 
Niebuhr  of  the  three  thousandth 
century.  Warren  ought  to  have 
been  mentioned  in  Herodotus.  He 
is  not  once  alluded  to.  Is  any  other 
proof  required  of  the  negligence  of 
the  Hallicarnassian  ?  Livy  is  silent 
What  farther  argument  is  needed  of 
the  F'atavinian's  incompetence  for 
his  task  ?  As  an  orator,  or  rather  a 
rhetorician,  whose  proper  province 
it  is  to  persuade,  the  name  of  Warren 
stands  high.  As  a  poet  he  is  un- 
equalled. What  can  he  finer  than 
his  words  to  the  tune  of  '*  Kitty  of 
Coleraine  ?  "  Catullus  has  nothing 
finer ;  Anacreon  nothing  more  spi- 
rited ;  0?id  nothing  more  ingenious : 


As  beautiful  Kitty  one  morning  was  tripping 

With  a  bottle  of  blacking,  I  met  in  Shoe  Lane ; 
When  she  saw  me  she  stumbled,  the  bottle  it  tumbled, 

And  all  the  jet  liquid  ran  into  the  drain. 
^  Ah,  what  shall  I  do  now  ?  'twas  looking  at  you  now; 

Sure  such  a  bottle  I'll  ne'er  meet  again; 
Ohone,  botheration  I  a  new  sitivation 

I'll  sure  have  to  seek,  and  turn  out  of  Shoe  Lane  1 " 

I  stept  up  beside  her,  and  gently  did  chide  her 

For  letting  misfortune  so  sour  her  sweet  face- 
Saying,  **  Aisy,  my  darling;  leave  snapping  and  snarling; 

I'll  show  you  a  trick  that  will  keep  you  your  place : 
So^  give  me  your  hand,  now,  to  Thirty,  the  Strand,  now. 

Where  Warren's  jet  bottles  are  ranged  on  the  shelf; 
Take  one  to  your  master  to  cure  this  disaster, 

And  tell  him,  my  jewel,  I  use  it  myself." 


Nothing  is  more  Interesting  in  late 
history  than  the  meeting  at  Tilsit 
between  the  Emperors  of  France 
and  Bussia.  There  is  no  scene  in 
Llvy  to  be  compared  to  the  interview 
between  Scipio  and  Hannibal.  Have 
Warren  and  Rowland  ever  been 
face  to  face  ?— Yes.  They  once  met 
at  the  Bank  of  England.  One  was 
drawing  money  out,  the  other  was 
putting  money  ip.  *'  Mr  Rowland 
—Mr  Warren,"  said  the  cashier; 
•*  Mr  Warren — Mr  Rowland."  They 
bowed,  made  a  mutual  remark  that 
it  was  a  fine  morning,  and  parted^- 
never  to  meet  again.  So  fortui- 
tously are  persons  thrown  together. 
The  atomic  theory  of  Lucretius 
would  make  a  world ;  but  a  world 


of  mischief.  According  to  that  base- 
less but  seducing  philosophy,  if 
these  two  individuals  had  been 
thrown  together  they  could  never 
afterwards  have  separated.  They 
would  have  formed  a  copartnery 
indivisible  by  the  Gazette;  a  one- 
ness— to  use  the  quaint  expression 
of  Mr  Coleridge — unequalled  in  the 
wholeness  of  its  totality.  But  the 
Lucretian  fallacy  is  exploded.  Their 
atoms  did  not  combine;  they  are 
two.  After  intense  fatigue  Rowland 
is  sometimes  thirsty.  He  drinks 
double  X — he  drinks  stout — he  is 
stout — and,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
he  is  bald.  Every  reader  is  aware 
of  the  accident  that  happened  to 
Mary  PillioPi  hie  housekeeper.  Mary 
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was  of  a  certain  age.  had  gi?en  up 
all  thoughts  of  matrimony,  and  went 
three  times  a- day  to  church.  She 
was  celebrated  for  the  tidiness  of  her 
appearance;  even  London  smoke 
was  unequal  to  the  task  of  dirtying 
her  face.  Soap  was  her  idol,  and 
she  almost  worshipped  Windsor 
cakes.  But  soap,  unfortunately,  is 
not  always  to  be  had.  even  by  the 
sincerest  of  its  worshippers.  In 
complete  ignorance  of  its  effects, 
she  oathed  her  face  and  hands  in  a 
large  jar  of  newly  prepared  Macas- 
sar. Next  dav  there  was  no  remark- 
able effect ;  but  in  a  week  she  per- 
ceived that  the  days  of  her  youth 
and  beauty  had  returned.  She  was 
ardently  courted  by  a  drummer  of 
the  foot  guards,  and  a  gentleman  in 
the  cast-off  uniform  of  a  beefeater. 
The  drummer  was  dismissed.  The 
gentleman  in  the  goi^eous  apparel 
gained  her  consent.  She  went  no 
longer  three  times  a- day  to  church ; 
she  staid  at  home,  and  was  busy  in 
the  manufacture  of  certain  Lillipu- 
tian caps  and  diminutive  garments, 
which  struck  her  fellow  servants  with 
astonishment,  as  Mary  seemed  too 
staid  and  sober  to  occupy  herself  in 
clothing  dolls.  They  were  married. 
The  beefeater  was  a  discharged 
servant  of  Mr  Polito.  and  started  an 
oppostion  show,  with  Mary  Pillion 
for  his  stock  in  trade.  <*  The  bristly 
Venus."  she  is  called.  Her  face  is 
one  forest  of  hair — her  cheeks  could 
supply  three  Pachas  with  their  stand- 
ards. Polito  is  nearly  deserted,  and 
Mary  Pillion  and  the  beefeater  drink 
champagne.  All  this  was  the  result 
of  mistaking  Macassar  for  melted 
soap;  and  yet  Rowland  is  bald. 
"  Sic  vos  non  vobis  nidificatis,  aves." 
Mechi,  on  the  other  hand,  emulates 
Mary  Pillion  in  the  vastness  of  his 
hirsutition.  The  wits  of  the  East 
call  him  *'  the  hair  apparent"  He 
himself  is  a  wit  not  to  be  despised. 
On  taking  his  place  at  dinner,  he  sat 
down  on  a  case  of  knives.  *'  How  do 
you  feel,  sir?"  said  a  gentleman 
present.—'"  Cursed  angry."  was  the 
reply ;  '*  never  was  so  sharp  set  in 
my  life."  This  is  good.  If  it  were 
not  a  dangerous  experiment,  it  would 
occasionally  be  worth  while  to  sit 
down  upon  a  knife  tray. 

An  iugenious  essay  might  be  com- 
posed on  the  awful  effects  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  enmity — if  such 
a  thing  were  to  be  apprehended  be* 


tween  such  master-spirits— of  those 
three  men.  What  if  Rowland  were 
slyly  to  apply  his  Macassar  to  the 
magic  strop  ?  One  hour  would  suf- 
fice to  cover  it  with  hair,  if  Warren 
were  to  spread  over  it  a  brushful  of 
his  blacking?  The  unequalled  shin- 
ing of  the  strop  would  dazzle  the  un- 
fortunate wight  who  should  be  sharp- 
ening his  razor.  But  happily  this 
can  never  happen.  There  are  so 
many  bonds  of  union  between  them, 
that  no  considerations  of  self-interest 
are  likely  to  have  the  least  effect.  In 
philanthropy  theyare  cosmopolitans. 
Yet  Rowland  has  principally  devot- 
ed himself  to  the  polls  of  all  man- 
kind; and  the  other  two  have  de- 
rived the  chief  portion  of  their  fame 
from  their  addiction  to  Polish  ob- 
jects. The  arts  of  Warren  have 
added  new  glories  to  our  Bluchers 
and  our  Wellingtons.  And  thus 
much  we  have  felt  imperatively  call- 
ed upon  to  say  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion. On  some  future  opportu- 
nity, we  shall  probably  recur  to  this 
very  interesting  topic,  being  convin- 
ced, to  use  the  words  of  Thucydides, 
*'  That  no  nobler  occupation  is  left 
for  human  exertion,  than  to  hand 
down  to  posterity  the  memory  of 
great  men." 

And  now,  our  dear  readers  and 
disciples,  we  are  about  to  take  our 
leave.  These  short  specimens  will 
be  sufficient  to  let  you  into  a  few 
secrets  of  the  art  of  criticism.  But 
as  this  is  the  last  lecture  we  purpose 

giving,  and  we  have  received  num- 
erless  communications  since  this 
aeries  began,  we  are  unwilling  to 
throw  away  the  pen  without  making 
as  much  use  as  we  can  of  a  few  of 
the  best  of  the  suggestions  which 
have  reached  us.  Amongst  the  mul- 
titude of  enquiries,  there  are  none 
so  frequent  as  those  propounded  to 
us,  on  the  mode  of  being  poetical. 
This  we  confess  is  somewhat  of  a 

J>oser.  For  poetry,  we  apprehend, 
s  something  like  reading  and  writ- 
ing, and  comes  by  nature.  But  still, 
we  hold,  with  Fiaccus,  **  Nil  tarn  dif- 
ficile est  quod  non  solertia  vincat,*' 
and  we  do  not  despair  of  macada- 
mizing the  way  to  the  very  summit 
of  Parnassus.  The  principal  diffi- 
culty, indeed,  is  to  find  which  is  the 
summit  of  that  many  forked  hill ;  for 
there  is  this  peculiarity  attending 
it,  that  there  is  not  a  little  mole  hiii 
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Id  the  neighbourhood,  which  does 
not,  to  some  one  or  other,  appear  the 
very  tip-top  of  the  whole  mountain. 
We  have  had  specimens  sent  to  us 
of  the  heroic,  epic,  dramatic,  lyric, 
didactic,  descriptive,  sportive,  ele- 
giac ;  and  on  fancy  coloured  paper, 
strongly  scented,  and  scaled  with 
delicate  vermilion,  several  samples 
of  the  devout.    The  best,  however, 
which  we  received,  was  a  model  of 
a  new  style  of  poetry  called  the  me- 
taphysical.-   We  have  not  studied 
it  much  previously,  but  we  think 
there  can  oe  no  mistaking  tiie  ingre- 
dients of  which  it  is  composed.    In 
order  to  be  poetically  metaphysical, 
or  rather  metaphysically  poetical, 
you  must  as  far  as  possible  get  rid  of 
the  idea  that  you  have  left  ofFa  pina- 
foTOy  and  arrived  at  the  dignity  of 


breeches.  Secondly,  you  must  be 
rather  quick  in  your  transitions,  and 
ask  questions  and  answer  them  your- 
self. Thirdly,  you  roust  not  care 
much  for  the  regularity  of  your  lines. 
Fourthly,  when  in  want  of  a  rhyme, 
repeat  the  last  line  twice  or  thrice 
over,  pretty  much  as  a  child  does 
when  its  memory  fails  it  in  a  repe- 
tition. Fifthly,  be  cloudy  and  con- 
fused, and  if  through  the  haze  you 
can  shew  the  slightest  spark  of  actual 
talent,  be  assured  thatthere  isnothing 
BO  exaggerates  size  as  a  mist.  Here 
then  we  stop,  and  submitting  the 
following  specimen  of  the  metaphy. 
sical  to  your  attentive  consideration, 
we  wish  you  success  in  any  branch, 
of  the  science  of  bibliography  which 
each  of  you  may  consider  best  suit- 
ed to  his  peculiar  talent. 


"  THRER." 


There  are  three  children;  children  three; 

Three  playful  little  children ; 
Pretty  to  look  at,  fair  to  see, 
Whose  little  children  may  they  be  ? 
And  wherefore  are  they  only  three  ? 
Three  only  ?  'tis  bewildering. 
Hal  there  is  one 
Standing  alone ; 
And  there  are  two 

With  eyes  of  loveliest,  deepest  blue ; 
And  added  together,  one  and  two 
Make  three;  and  so  the  sum  is  true. 
There  are  three  little  children  I 
One  stands  with  a  sulky  face, 

Biting  his  thumb ;        ^ 
One  moves  with  a  speaking  grace, 

Tlfie  third  is  dumb  I 
Dumb  ?  ay,  for  his  tongue  is  stuck  in  his  cheek, 

And  therefore  he  can't  speak. 
And  tfure  are  the  three  children  I 

There  /  there  I  there  are  the  three. 

Don't  you  see  ? 
There  I  say  are  the  three  children  I 
They  were  all  rock*d  in  cradles, 
They  were  all  fed  with  wooden  ladles, 
Some  people  live  on  land;  some  sail  on  the  sea; 
Some  do  one  thing,  and  some  another; 
And  every  sister  has  a  brother  I 
And  these  three, 
^  When  they  sail  on  the  sea, 
They  will  see  old  Neptune  surging  tremendously  with  his  waves. 
And  treating  big  oceans  as  if  they  were  his  slaves. 
Sending  them  down  and  up, 
Like  a  cup-bearer  with  a  cup ; 
But  the  three  children  all  lay  in  cradles, 
All  supt  with  wooden  ladles — 
They  mil  all  lie  in  graves  t 


II. 


Time  passes  on !  The  children  are  gone-— 
Where  are  they  gone  to,  who  can  tell  ? 
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I  know  very  well ; 
But  I  will  not  tell. 
Where  are  they  gone  ?    Where  are  they  gone  ? 
I  see  three  people ! 

One  it  stumpy,  and  short,  and  round, 
One  is  tall  as  a  steeple : 

Don't  you  hear  the  bells  clanging? 
And  the  clapper  banging  ? 
Swing !  swang  1  to  and  fro— 
How  merrily  the  loud  chimes  go. 
And  one  it  neither  short  nor  tall, 
Nor  round  nor  stumpy, 

Vor  tall  as  a  steeple,  nor  dumpy.  • 

Two  have  blue  eyes,  and  one  has  brown-— 
They  all  seem  old ;  the  three  old  men  I 
Their  hair  is  white,  except  that  one 
Has  a  brown  peruke,  and  if  you  look 
You'll  see  the  springs  that  fix  it  on. 

They  are  old  men.    They  have  trairelled ; 
Many  lands  they  have  seen; 
Canada's  summer  Green ; — 
Russia's  winter,  white  with  snows, 
Reddening  the  top  of  the  nose; 
And  the  wind  as  it  blows 
Fearlessly,  fearlessly, 
Through  the  crannies  keeps  howling  cheerlessly. 
I  wot  they  have  the  map  unravelled  ; 
And  tales  they  could  tell  to  us 
Of  the  ancient  Caucasus, 
And  Catapaxo,  and  Chimborazo,  and  Vesuvius, 
And  Egypt  the  dry,  and  Greenock  the  pluvious; 
And  mighty  plains  where  the  lion  and  tiger 
Fight  the  unwieldy  hippopotamus, 
And  struggle  ana  pant 
For  the  flesh  of  the  dying  elephant 
And  the  lithe  serpent  swings  at  his  ease 

From  the  old  primeval  trees. 
And  girdles  with  his  folds  the  writhing  rhinoceros. 
And  the  Nile  and  the  Niger, 

(If  indeed  they  are  not  the  same,  « 

And  don't  differ  only  in  name). 
In  the  dry  Sahara  hide  their  heads, 
And  loll  at  full  length  on  their  sandy  beds. 
The  three  old  men  all  this  have  seen. 
And  a  great  deal  more,  I  wean. 

But  where  are  the  children  ?    Children  ihree  ? 
Will  you  solve  this  riddle  for  me  ? 
Riddle  me,  riddle  me,  ree? 
Those  children  three  are  now  grown  old. 

And  my  tale  is  nearly  told. 
Buried  in  the  hearts  and  memories 
Of  each  of  these  men  a  fair  child  lies ; 
One  looking  glum. 
And  suckinji^  his  thumb ; 
And  one  with  a  pace 
Full  of  grace. 
And  one  with  his  tongue  stuck  in  his  cheek. 
So  that  he  is  dumb  and  can't  speak. 
Do  you  know  where  the  children  are  gone  to  novf  ? 
You  know  where  the  children  are  gone  to  now? 
Why,  the  children  — they  were  children  then—* 
Are  now  grown  old  and  fad^d  *  They  ape  tbraa  old  nail* 
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ALCIBIADES  THB  YOUTH. 

SCENBS  VIL— X. 

Am,  Who  if  he } 

Stran,  He  was  Um  faintt  and  the  bnvoit  of 
Atheniaxuu    Look  upon  him  well. 

Am,  He  is 

More  lorely  than  the  last.    How  beauUAal ! 

Stran,  Such  was  the  curled  son  of  Clinias. 

Tub  DEFOkaiED  TRANsroRMBO. 

Socrates,  short  was  thy  reirn !  The  subtle  links  of  thy  philosophy,  and 
all  subsidiary  ties  that  could  be  brought  to  aid  them — all  were  too  weak 
to  bind  the  soul  of  Alcibiades.  The  tactics  of  thy  peculiar  system  were 
too  quickly  comprehended — the  broad  license  of  thy  example,  in  some  of 
its  outward  and  most  striking  features,  was  too  easily  adopted  and — per- 
verted— the  austerities  of  thy  patient  self-denial,  in  many  of  the  true  es« 
sentials  of  ethic  discipline,  were  too  repulsive — to  cast  an  enduring  spell 
over  the  most  nimble- witted,  the  most  luxurious^  the  roost  volatile  in  tastes 
and  fancies,  the  most  ardent  and  steadfast  in  political  ambition,  of  the 
500,000  inhabitants  of  Attica.  What  was  to  keep  him  beside  thee  V  His 
life  saved  at  Potidsea  ?  That  story  may  possibly  not  be  a  lie— and  Plato 
makes  the  most  of  it — but  Alcibiades  would  have  done — perhaps  he  did— ' 
the  same  for  thee.  Thy  eloquent  paintings  of  "  Virtue  in  her  own  shape 
how  lovely  ?"  He  beheldj  but  "  pined  not  bis  loss."  Thy  fluent  elocution, 
and  sharp  practice  in  the  art  of  dialectics  ?  For  these  he  thanked  thee,  and 
— *^  please  God,"  said  he,  *'  I  will  better  the  instruction.*'  At  the  great 
Platonic  banquet,  he  gives,  as  none  but  Plato — not  even  ourselves,  nor 
Walter  Savage  Landor  (who  will  not,  like  us,  be  modest  enough  to  own 
it)-— could  have  made  him  do,  his  reasons  for  at  last  running,  with  stopped 
ears,  from  the  Satyr*Siren,  as  he  calls  him — ^the  only  man  that  had  ever 
brought  a  blush  into  his  cheeks ; — but  they  just  amount  to  this,  that  his 
spirit  felt  rebuked  by  him — that  he  had  gotten  what  be  wanted  out  of  him 
—and  that  thenceforth  the  son  of  Sopnroniscus  was— a  bore.  And  yet 
there  was  one  other  moving  cause,  dark  to  Plato,  dark  to  Xenophon,  and 
dark  to  Plutarch,  which  we  shall  have  the  merit  of  disclosing. 

We  wonder  what  fool  it  was  that  first  said — wherever  there  is  a  piece 
of  mischief  in  the  world,  at  the  bottom  of  it  there  Is  sure  to  be— a  woman  ? 
Was  it  some  pseudo- Christian  of  the  St  Anthony  school,  in  the  rage  of  his 
ascetic  enthusiasm,  dishonouring  Qod's  work  and  Qod*s  purposes  hj  a 
voltmtary  abdication — befitting  a  Mai  thus,  and  excusable  nad  the  object 
been  a  Martineau— of  the  last  best  gift  of  the  beneficent  Maker  to  his 
noble  creature,  yet  unsullied,  and  worthy  to  receive  the  crowning  bliss  of 
an  otherwise  imperfect  Eden?  Was  it  acme  academic  fellow,  who  had 
studied  Woman,  not  in  the  pretty  duodecimo  of  a  living  authoress,  but  in 
the  quarto  ugliness  of  a  college  bed* maker?  Was  the  lie— the  big,  base, 
brutal  lie— uttered  by  the  skion^  lips  of  solitude^ affecting  priggery,  or 
eructated  by  the  sour  flatulence  ol  crossed  love  ?  For  ourselves  we  profess 
to  cherish,  in  its  utmost  latitude,  the  contrary  opinion.  We  hold  that 
there  never  was  good  without  a  woman,  and  never  a  woman — not  even 
Jezabel,  Messalina,  Catherine  de  Medlcis,  nor  Mrs  Brownrigg — without 
good.  We  like  them  at  all  seasons,  except  for  an  hour  or  two  after  din- 
ner, and  adore  them  of  all  colours,  though  rather  black  than  blue.  Mis- 
chief!— there  is  more  diabolical  mischief  in  oue  Etonian  of  a  year's  standing 
than-  in  a  whole  community  of  Amazons. 

'*  How  could  we  live  without  them,  how  forego 
Their  sweet  converse  ?  '* 

Being  neither  whole-angel  nor  half- devil,  we  loathe  loneliness,  and  doat 
upoa  eompanionship, and  who  make  such  companions  as  women?  With 
what  man  is  it  possible  to  travel  two  days  eonsecuUvely  without  quarrelling 
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for  life  ?  What  trusty,  true,  untiring  friend,  ever  wore  a  beard  ?  What 
great  thing,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  has  been  done  without  female  in- 
spiration ?  Dante  had  his  Beatrix,  Petrarch  his  Laura,  Moli^re  his  house- 
keeper, Christopher  North  his  Mrs  Gentle.  And  vast  as  their  achieve- 
ments have  been  under  these  solitary  stimulants  what  might  they  not  have 
done  with  a  plurality  of  impelling  powers,  whose  influence  must  have  in- 
creased in  geometrical  progression  ?  Earthly  poets  talk  of  their  muse,  but 
nine  were  the  partners  ot  Apollo.  Solomon — wisest  of  men — wrote  amatory 
verses  by  the  radiance  of  a  thousand  pair  of  eyes.  Our  own  tendencies  are 
decidedly  polygamic ;  and,  should  our  capital  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
railway  turn  out  as  we  expect — 800  per  cent  interest  and  a  premium  of 
L  8000  per  share — four  Mrs  Joneses,  at  the  least,  shall  soon  preside  at 
our  hospitable  board.  Quote  not  against  us  Timothy  or  Titus — we  are 
not  a  bishop,  and  have  no  immediate  intention  of  abjuring  Christianity  in 
order  to  be  made  one  by  Lord  Melbourne.  If  the  law  at  present  seem  to 
frown  on  such  proceedings,  who  can  tell  what  Is  to  be  law  in  the  third 
year  of  the  most  ungracious  O'Connell  L!  And  as  for  domestic  harmony, 
we  beg  to  pledge  ourselves  beforehand  that  the  dear  creatures,  jointly 
and  severally,  shall  be  made  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long! 

The  meaning  of  all  this^which  you  may  not  at  once  perceive — is,  that 
though  Socratic  dialogues  are  a  very  charming  pastime,  Alcibiades,  not 
unnaturally,  left  them  for  Aspasia — and  that.  If  you  remember  the  sole 
object  for  which  he  had  been  studying,  there  was  perhaps  no  great  mis- 
chief in  the  chanee. 

And  how  shall  his  fair  apology  be  set  before  you  ?  We  tremble  like  the 
painter  of  old,  when  his  brush  drew  near  the  face  of  daughter- devoting 
Agamemnon,  and  genius  whispered  him  to  substitute  a  touch  of  the  su- 
blime :^ 

"  See !  awe-struck  Art  her  mantle  roufld  hiin  throws, 
Nor  trusts  expression  with  a  father's  woes.'^ 

But  the  hazard  must  be  run,  or  the  stage  will  be  too  long  empty— a 
lamentable  case  for  dramatists  and  coach-proprietors.  Shdl  ske  enter  to 
the  resounding  melodies  of  Avon  ? 

"  Thou  canst  not  see  one  wrinkle  on  my  brow ; 

Mine  eyes  are  grey,*  and  bright  and  quick  in  turning ; 

My  beauty  as  the  spring  doth  yearly  grow  :— 

"  Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  thine  €ar. 
Or,  like  a  fairy,  trip  upon  the  green. 
Or,  like  a  nymph,  with  long  dishevellM  hair. 
Dance  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  footbg  seen  : 

Love  is  a  spirit  all  compact  of  fire, 

Not  gross  to  sink,  but  light,  and  will  aspir&" 

Or  is  that  not  more  like  her— for  very  like  her  it  undoubtedly  la — aa  she 
first  left  Miletus,  than  after  she  had  long  reigned  paramount  in  Athens  ? 
The  elaborate  pencil  of  Gray  may  give  us  something  better  filled  and 
rounded,  as  beseems  the  matronhood  of  beauty's  **  bright,  consummate 
(lower :  "— 

''  Slow  melting  strains  the  Queen's  approach  declare : 

Where'er  she  turns  the  Graces  homage  pay ; 
With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air, 

In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way  : 
0*er  her  warm  cheek,  and  rising  bosom,  mov« 
The  bloom  of  young  Desire  and  purple  light  of  Love." 

Or  Byron,  if  you  don*t  think  of  his  immediate  subject,  the  too-girlish 
Zuleika,  may  trick  her  off  in  hues  poetical  :^ 


*  "  What  we  now  call  hlut  eyes,  were,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  called  prey,  and  were  con- 
sidered as  eminently  beautiful."— Maloks. 
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'^  Fair  as  the  first  that  fell  of  womankind, 

When  on  that  dread  yet  lonely  serpent  smiling) 
Whose  image  then  was  stampt  upon  her  mind, 

But  once  beguiled,  and  evermore  beguiling : 

"  Dazzling  as  that — O  too  transcendent  vision — 

To  sorrow's  phantom-peopled  slumbers  given. 
When  heart  meets  heart  again  in  dreams  Elysian, 

And  paints  the  lost  on  earth  revived  in  heaven ! '' 

Yet  neither  Gray  nor  Byron  are  specific  enough  for  our  purpose— and  they 
hardly  go  beyond  the  superficies.  Help  us,  then,  Greek  Professor,  in  the 
still  unrevolutionized  University  of  Glasgow  :— 

"  Aspasia !  the  Milesian  courtesan,  who  became  the  sovereign  of  the 
sovereign  of  Attica — for  whose  hand  the  ambitious  Pericles  was  fain  to 
repudiate  a  wife  of  kindred  blood — who  taught  him  politics,  and  Socrates 
eloquence — for  whose  safety  her  philosophic  husband  shed  those  tears, 
which  his  own  extremest  danger  never  could  extort — whose  will  was  peace 
or  war  to  Greece — from  whose  unrivalled  features  the  artist  stole  a  charm 
for  his  picture  of  the  Graces— from  whose  exquisite  judgment  the  poet 
learned  the  secret  of  success — into  whose  society  the  virtuous  dame  was 
led,  that  she  might  study  fascination — who,  after  the  meridian  j)f  her  days 
was  past,  could  captivate  the  brutal  Lysicles,  and  convert,  as  if  by  magic, 
a  coarse  ignoble  cattle-dealer  into  an  orator  and  [statesman — who  gave  to 
even  Athenian  susceptibility  and  taste  a  new  sense  of  the  beautiful — who, 
bad  her  lot  been  cast  at  Lacedsemon,  would  have  enthralled  the  kings, 
ensnared  the  senators,  bewitched  the  very  ephors,  and  turned  Sparta  itself 
into  another  Athens ! " 

"  That's  she  indeed.— Well  done,  young  gentleman!** — It  wants  only  three 
strokes  of  our  Promethean  pencil ;— and  shall  have  them.  A  woman,  to 
be  perfect,  must  be  a  high  Tory  in  politica— inclined  to  Popery  in  religion 
— and  have  a  Grecian  nose,    duch  was  Aspasia. 

Poor  Pericles  I  Hard  it  was  to  have  his  Juno  serve  him  worse  than 
ever  her  protoype  did  Jove.  But  the  best  of  the  Olympian  orator  was 
over.  Fortune,  who  had  so  long  upborne  him  on  her  wing,  began  to 
flag  beneath  the  burden.  The  loss  of  Phidias,  Anaxagoras,  and  other 
friends,  sank  deep  into  his  heart.  The  people  grew  restive  in  his  hand. 
His  own  son  divided  with  the  Opposition.  Aspasia  could  not  be  the  last  to 
perceive  that  the  old  minister  was  failing.  The  kiss  at  parting  and  re- 
turn— for  that  she  still  received— waxed  colder  and  colder. 

Pericles  in  the  winter  of  his  days — Aspasia  in  the  summer  of  hers,  or 
not  impaired  by  a  few  mingling  graces  of  autumnal  maturity — Alcibiades 
in  the  pride  and  lustihood  or  spring!  What  an  ominous  array  of  the 
seasons  I  Again :— Pericles  at  his  grand  climacteric— Aspasia  thirty  years 
his  junior — Alcibiades  just  bursting  from  his  teens!  What  an  awkward 
comparison  of  ages  I  And  Alcibiades,  too,  favoured  by  all  that  familiarity 
and  freedom  of  access,  which  his  connexion  with  Pericles  allowed ;  yet 
unchecked^-or  checked^ only  for  a  moment — by  thoughts  of  consanguinity  I 
As  Mr  Pu£f  has  remarked,  *'  there's  a  situation  for  you  I  *' 


Scene  VH. 
Hie  Chamber  of  AsVABiA. 
Aspasia*    Alcibiadbb. 


Jisp^  Peace — peace  at  last— thou  wardsmockingtheircreduHty,  as  to 

everlasting  pratUer !    For  ten  days  swallow  all  these  empty  flatteries — 

always  the  same  note  I  Do  you  take  these  words  without  emotions  ? 

me  to  be  so  unknowing  in  your  craft  AUr,  Aspasia,  by  all  that's  sacred, 

of  cheating  female  heartSi  and  after-  not  words  without  emotions,  but  only 
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the  faint  shadowings  of  those  that 
are  consuming  me !  O  thou»  more 
raTishing  than  heart  can  compre- 
hend, or  toneue  can  utter  1  These 
eyes,  these  lips,  this  hosom— a  very 
deitj  of  love  might 

Asp,  {Laughing),  Ha!  hat- 
Peace,  I  say  again  I  or  fetch  me 
some  Lethean  draught  to  drown  my 
memory.    These  lips,  these  eyes, 

this  bosom! Why  yes,  Alci- 

biades,  it  were  a  piece  of  proud  hu- 
mility to  deny,  that  all  three  were 
once  so  passable,  that  they  not  often 
used  to  show  themselves  without  a 
triumph 

Ale,  (^Interrupting  Iter),  O,  who 
feels  that  more  potently  than  I  do  ? 
Who 

Atp^  (Laying  her  hand  upon  hit 
mouth).  Used  to  show  was  the  phrase, 
young  man  I  But  well  know  I  too^ 
that  these  lips  had  been  kissed  by 
Pericles,  before  the  word  kiss  could 
have  been  syllabled  by  thine;  that 
the  first* born  son,  who  lay  upon  this 
bosom,  or  might  have  lain  there, 
would  have  been,  had  he  survived, 
some  two  months  older  than  thou, 
my  smooth-chinned  lisper. 

Aic,  (Laughing,)  Be  it  as  thou 
wilt  1  Were  I  a  flatterer,  how  easy 
were  my  answer:  the  graces  grow 
not  old  !  But  no ;  the  next  bungler 
who  takes  himself  for  a  second  Ana- 
creon,  is  welcome  to  that  flight  of 
fancy :  plain,  naked  truth  for  me  I 
Admitted,  beautiful  Aspasia — I  can 
look  steadily  enough  in  its  blue 
depths  to  guess  that  this  eye  once 
beamed  yet  brighter  rays.  This 
alabaster  arm  was  once,  perhaps, 
more  round;  and  that  whicn  swells 
beneath  thy  swan* like  neck,  ten 
years  ago,  'tis  possible,  was  less 
visible  than  now.  But  when  I  grant 
all  this,  canst  thou  guess  what  rises 
in  my  mind  ? 

Asp,  (  Whose  cycst  during  the  few  last 
sentences,  have  been  cast  down).  If  thou 
art  my  friend,  compassion ;  if  thou  art 
one  of  our  ordinary  striplings,  «corn. 

Ale,  Wrong  guessed,  thou  once 
sharp- sighted  politician  !  IfotUfng 
but  gratitude  and  joy. 

Asp,  (  With  indignant  ivimder)*  Aft 
thou  speaking  in  thy  sleep  ? 

Ale,  O  never,  never,  was  I  awake 
more  vividly.  Yes  I  AsiMsia,  with 
transports  do  I  thank  the  ruresrfgbt  of 
the  gods  who  have  avffered  me  to 
gase  iipcm  thy  suMN&er—iiot  Iky 


spring.— (  With  the  greatest  warmth). 
First  of  created  beinn  I  where'er  I 
go  or  stay,  my  thoughts  still  turn  to 
thee.  In  thee  I  live ;  with  thee 
compare  each  object  that  surrounds 
me.  When  Isocrates  lecturee  me  on 
eloquence,  what  are  his  best  rules  to 
me  f  A  few  glowing  words  of  thine 
rush  into  my  memory,  and  pale  his 
ineffectual  fires.  Would  I  sketch  a 
Venus  or  a  Muse  f  *tis  thy  beauties 
breathe  beneath  my  touch ;  Day,  if  I 
take  Alcides  for  the  model,  from  the 
Nemean  hide  Itself  thv  features  peep 
in  mockery  of  my  toll.  Were  Dody 
and  soul  more  firmly  knit  in  one, 
than  Socrates  and  I  ?  and  how  many 
days  have  glided  by  since  I  beheld 
him  I  And  this— this  in  thy  sum Msa ! 
Ye  gods,  what  had  been  my  fate,  had 
I  seen  thee,  known  thee,  loved— 
adored  thee  —  in  thy  spring  ? 
(  Throws  himself  at  her  feet). 

Asp,  (Raising  him).  Do  you  really 
wish  that  your  exaggerated  praises 
should  drive  me  out  of  the  room  ? 

Ale,   No,   Aspasia ;    by    all    the 

J  towers  of  heaven,  if  I  exaggerate,  it 
s  that  innocent  exaggeration  ia 
which  the  eulogist  seeks  not  to  de- 
lude but  is  himself  deluded — and  the 
deluder.  Love.  Dost  thou  choose 
that  I  should  prove  it  ? 

Asp,  Why  not  I 

Ale,  Tell  me,  then^  might  I  not— 
without  vanity  —  have  hoped  that 
Athens  had  grounds  for  reckonioff 
me  among  her  most  accomplishe<^ 
her  most  promising  youth  ? 

Asp,  (Laughing),  Ha,  ha  J  Wel- 
come back  from  thy  hiding  place, 
darling  pride  I 

Ale,  Not  pride — at  the  most  self- 
esteem.  What !  would  you  have  me 
have  eyes  for  others  and  none  for 
myself?  Must  I  eternally  hold  it 
for  mere  accident,  that  every  one 
who  wrestles  a  fall  with  me  lies 
low?  Eternally  Impute  it  to  my 
borsa  that  I  am  always  foremost  at 
the  eoal  ?  Eternally  be  thanking  my 
gffodluckhecsLUMy  in  open  theatre,  so 
many  a  dame,  that  seems  a  Diana  to 
all  besides,  gives  me  first  greeting  ? 
And  still,  Aspasia,  for  to  this  idone 
my  whole  preamble  tends,  still 
canst  thou  doubt  how  purely,  bum- 
ingly  I  love  thee,  whea  I— to  wliom 
all  stands  open— tear  myself  frmm  all 
— arena,  raee-course,  tiieatre,  and 
dMies-*«ll  bttt  for  ikist  to  look  0b 
tlw0y  to  bang  BiMs  thy  lipa  f 
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Asp.  {Laughing).  Thai  does  many  more  lovely  soul,  should  not  bind 
a  philoBOpher,  without  thinking  it  eternal  captive  at  thy  foot?  And 
therefore  necestary  to  tease  me  with  dost  thou  not  believe  me  ? — No  ? — 
his  amorous  proposals.  No  ? — (^He  kisses  her,  and  she  is  silent)- 

Ale,  Very  possibly  you  only  keep  O  Aspasia,  my  love,  my  soul  I  If 
bis  secret  But  were  the  case  thou  fearest  the  flight  of  years^ 
exactly  as  you  state  it,  still  such  wherefore  dost  thou  not  enjoy  the 
men  have  come  to  you  with  different  present  hour  ?  Wherefore  wilt  thou 
intent ;  come  to  you  at  an  age  when  longer  delay  to  bless  the  fieriest,  the 
mve  pklkMvphy  is  idl  lb  al)^  and  tenderest  of  lovers?  Thou  att  silent 
love  a  toy —does  this  silence  mean  consent  ? 

Atp.(SfyfyinttfTuptinghiniy  Islove  *        •        •        «        * 

o/tiiii^  SO  to  a  greybeard?  Asp.  {Anffify),  AlcibiadesI  Mad- 

Ate,  At  least  it  shsmld  be.    My  age,    man  I  leave  me,  or 

on  the  contrary,  has  free  prerogative  Ale.  {Laughing).  Or  you  call  for 
for  foUiea  md  for  joys.  To  renounce  help?  Aspasia,  I  should  scarcely 
them*  love  only  can  inspire  us.  have  looked  for  the  coy  damosel  in 
Judge  tben^  bow  warm  must  mine  tbee. — Dearest  I  Best !  If  this  anger 
be,  uat  makes  me  such  a  prodigy  of  be  but  art,  away  with  it,  this  lll- 
■elf-deniaL  timed  art  f 

Asp,  Thou  migbt'st  almost  outwit  Asp.  By  heaven,  thou  art  the  most 
me,  Bot  by  tby  wdrds  but  by  thy  tone,  reckless  boy  betwixt  earth  and 
And  yet,  forgive  me :  just  because  moon  1  What,  wouldst  thdu  play 
this  tone  does  not— perhaps — alto-  Jove  in  the  Uiad  ? 
getlier  dlepleiwe  me,  ft  must  remikin  Ak,  'Twould  not  be  the  first  time 
•— UBlfatened  to.  that  they  have  called  Aspasia  Juno. 

Ate.  iSwrprised,)  Just  on  that  ac-        Asp,  Leave  me,  I  say,  or  my  anger 
eouoi  unlialened  to  ?  will  be  earnest. 

Asp,  Two  minutes  after  it  was        Ale,  Then  must  I  toven  brave  this 
liaiened  to*^twould  vanish.  anger.  Leave  thee,  forsooth— to  flee 

Ak.  Sooner  riiould  Alcibiades  cease    from  me  ? 
lobe  Aldbiildea  1  sooner  shall  this —       Asp,  (  TenderlyX    I  flee  thee  not; 
Asp.  (  With  something  of  bitterness).    I  hasten  back.    Wouldst  thou  have 
What  I  even  if  this  eye  wax  yet  more    more  ? 

dim  ?  this  bosom  yet  more  visible  ?  Ale,  Tby  hand  upon  it,  and  tby 
if  the  earliest  wrinkle,  so  sure  to  be    kiss. 

followed  by  the  rest,  appear  ?  Asp.  What  must  I  not  do,  to  keep 

Ak.  Aspasia,  Aspasia,  thank  the    the  pretty  child  from  whimpering ! 
ri»ds   thai  dowered  tbee  not  With    — (iZ^/urTiiffg)— ThOughtleis  boy,  if 
beauty  alone,    Hoir  blanched  must    tby  father  had  come  in ! 
these  lips  have   grown,   when   the        Ale.     Who,    say*st    thou  ?      My 
thick- coming    fancies,  that  stream   father  9 

ineeasant  ^re,  shall  liot  tincture  Asp,  Yes,  thy  father,  Pericles.  Is 
them  with  rosea  to  a  lover^s  eyes  ?  this  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  him 
l^hat  an  idcamate  Satyr  were  he,    called  so? 

whoBBi  even  Amid  the  havoc  of  en-  Ale,  (Fastify),  O  thank  thee— 
eroaehing  age,  the  ehairtns  of  the  thank  thee— for  so  calling  him.— 
ever-lovdy  womaD,  and  of  her  far    (Rushes  out)* 


mth  all  the  softening  we  have  given  it»  you  have  still  there-^ 

"  A  groupe  that's  quite  antique  ; 
Half-naked,  loving,  natural,  and  Greek ; " 

asd  Tou  liave  moro^  toO/  We  tike  it,  of  the  real  Aspasia  than  is  to  be  found 
in  Piato'a  Menexentis. 

And  now  for  our  moral.  It  Is  the  unmasking  of  passion  without  principle. 
He  that  is  virtuous  by  one  Impttlse  will  be  vicious  by  another ;  and,  alas 
for  wtat  human  nature,  bo  doubt  Ufhich  ittpulses  will  finally  preponderate* 
JkAM9ifthirn$t 
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SCENB  Vill. 

As  before, 

AlCIBIADES,  ASPASIA. 


Ale.  hjt  beautiful  AspaBla,  well 
mayet  thou  wonder,  that  I— the  cri- 
luinal^dare  so  soon  to  face  thee 
again;  but  pardon  me;  the  haste 
with  which  I  tore  myself  away  made 
me  foreet — 

^#j9.  rerhaps  another  outrage  ? 

Ale.  O  no,  no  I — Only  to  crave 
mercy  for  the  past.  The  aclcnow- 
ledgment  of  one*e  offence  is  not 
enough ;  it  id  meet  to  seek  forgive- 
ness from  her  one  has  offended. 

Atp,  (  With  an  irresolute  tone  and 
look).  And  whom — perhaps — one  is 
willing  to  offend  again  ? 

Ale.  Willing  ?  O  no,  not  willing  I 
And  yet  to  ensure  myself  forever 
from  relapse  —  Aspasia,  that  were 
impossible.— -Enchanting  woman,  be 
my  boldness  in  confessing  love  for 
thee  as  great,  as  heinous  as  you 
please,  yet  the  necessitt/  of  feeling  it 
thou  canst  not  deny.  Beneath  one 
roof  with  the  fairest,  the  noblest,  the 
wisest  daughter  of  Greece  ;— 'day 
after  day  the  interchange  of  souls 
between  us ; — day  after  day  her  sil- 
ver accents  melting  on  my  ear  ;— 
her  unveiled  beauties  feeding  my 
hungry  eyes;~and  not  to  love  her  I 
— What  stock,  what  stone  so  dull 
as— 

Asp.  (  With  an  air  'of  resentment-^ 
visibli/  feigned).  No  new  mockery, 
Aicibiades  I 

Ale.  Accursed  be  the  word  of 
mockery  that  shall  ever  pass  my 
lips  towards  thee  I — And  then,  after 
avowal  of  my  love,  to  see  thee  so 
oft  alone,  to  sit  by  thy  side,  to  in- 
hale the  sweetness  of  thy  breath,  to 
touch  the  loveliest  of  all  lovely 
hands. — O  Aspasia,  dost  thou  for- 
give my  past  audacity— now  that  1 
tell  thee  what  I  have  felt?  Dost 
thou  forgive  me  ? 

Asp.  {After  a  short  pause).  If  thou 
ha»t — truly — felt  it. 

Ale.  And  dost  thou  promise  to 
forget  it  ? 

Asp.  ( With  a  tender  smile).  Can 
one  promise  that? — Can  one  pro- 
mise to  forget  a  youth  like  thee  ?* 


And  what  would  thy  pride  tay  to  it 
if  one  could  ? 

Ale.  Refrain,  enchantress  I  O  re- 
frain [^(^Sinking  on  his  knee). — One 
glance  ot  thine  eye,  one  word  of  thy 
mouth,  one  palpitation  of  that  bosom 
—and  I  venture  every  danger,  every 
crime.— -Even  the  terrible  thought, 
that  Pericles  might  one  day  suspect 
my  passion — 

Asj).  (^Laughing).  One  day  f  And 
what  if  he  suspected  it  already  f 

Ale.  (Amazed).  Pericles  I— Impos- 
sible ! — How  could  he  ? 

A^.  Say  rather  how  could  he 
not  f  Impetuous  youth,  art  thou  as 
great  a  novice  in  dissimulation  as 
thouseemest  to  be  in  love,  to  dream 
that  thy  distracted  air,  thy  drunken 
gaze,  thy  sighs,  thy  blushes,  could 
escape  such  eyes  as  those  of  Peri- 
cles r— Just  as  I  found  it  not  fi»/wf- 
sible  to  guess  the  secret — thou  hast 
at  last  revealed — so  he,  my  spouse, 
has  already  made  thy  inclination— 
(she  stops). 

Ale.  Good  gods!  Has  made  it 
what?  * 

Asp»  (Lavghing).    His  jest. 

Ak.  (Springing  to  his  feet).  UiBJestl 
— Aspasia  ?    Jest  f 

Asp.  Why  yes  I  His  jest — what 
else? 

Ale.  (Bitterly).  What  I  do  we  jest, 
when  somebody  thinks  to  rob  us  of 
an  Inestimable  treasure? 

Asp.  (Sportively).  According  as 
one  fears  this  somebody,  or  not; — 
his  power  may  be  proportioned  to 
his  inclination^-or  the  contrary. 

Ale.  (With  increasing  bitterness). 
How,  Aspasia  ? — And  I  seem  to 
thee  so  utterly  contemptible,  that 
you  hold  me  not  even  worth  a 
fear  ? 

Asp,  Did  I  speak  of  my  own  feel- 
ing, Aicibiades?  Or  must  I  account 
to  thee  for  the  thoughts  of  Pericles  ? 
—Well,  then,  although  it  should 
wound  thy  self-love  an  hundred 
times  as  much,  I  will  tell  it  thee 
plainly:  Pericles  fears  thee  not;— 
Uie  consort  of  Athens'  ruler  should 
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be — he  hopes— firm  enough,  not  to 
abandon  the  man  for  the  stripling. 
— (Laughing), — Why,  what  makes 
thee  turn  so  paie,  thou  yain  one? 
Thinkest  thou,  because  some  dozen 
wanton  nymphs  salute  thee ;  or  be- 
cause I  myself,  a  little  while  ago, 
was  weak  enough  to  listen  to  thy— 
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thy  importunities,  must  I  call  them  ? — 
that  therefore  alt  mankind  Ihust  see 
only  with  my  eyes  ? 

Ale.  (Seizing  the  word).  And  thou, 
then— thou  didtt  look  on  me  with 
favourable  eyes  ? 


Meissner,  you  are  a  lucky  dog  I  There  are  touches  in  that  scene  worthy 
of  Shakspeare ;  and  your  translator  has  the  discretion  to  stop  before  the 
poet  is  merged  in  the  Silenus  I 

For  a  season,  in  the  intoxication  of  triumph,  under  the  ma^ic  of  emo- 
tions which  from  their  very  intensity  seemed  something  new  in  Icind  rather 
than  degree,  Alcihiades  saw  every  thing  in  roseate  light — Three  moons 
flew  by  like  days. 

But  a  smooth  course  of  love — ^lawful  or  illicit — a  woman  never  jealous 
— and  a  cavaUere  servenie  giving  her  no  cause — will  be  discovered  in  the 
same  year  with  the  philosopher's  stone.  We  take  up  our  erotic  extracts 
about  the  close  of  the  fourth  lunar  revolution. 


Scene  IX. 
Chamber  ofhspksih* 
Alcibiades.    Aspasia. 


Ale,  ^(Suddenfy  breaking  off  from 
another  topic).  And  now,  some  news 
for  thee,  before  I  go  I  Do  you  know, 
dearest  Aspasia,  that  I  have  this  day 
found  out  a  means  to  tranquillize  all 
your  anxieties  ? 

Atp,  Pray,  wfiat  anxieties  ? 

Ale.  O,  all  you  have  felt  about 
our  love— as  though  its  flame  were 
not  so  lively  as  at  first.  Observe 
that  /perceive  not  this  fancied  al- 
teration ;  but  yet  no  one  trusts  less 
his  own  heart,  and  more  thy  words, ihan 
I  do ;  and  therefore  have  I  taken  a 
resolution,  which  I  flatter  myself 
will  meet  with  your  applause. 

Asj),  ( With  an  embarrassed  air). 
From  such  an  introduction  I  might 
almost  fear  the  contrary. — Speak  1 
What  resolution  can  you  mean  ? 

Ale,  To  embark  in  this  expedition 
against  the  Melians.* 

Asp,  (Alarmed),  Against  the  Me* 


Hans  ?  (Embracing  him).  You  jest, 
young  man. 

Ale.  Indeed  I  do  not.  My  name 
has  already  been  enrolled  in  full  as- 
sembly. 

Asp.  (Sinking  back).  Ha !  Perfidi- 
ous,  this  thy  aim  ?  Dost  thou  call 
parting  from  me  an  improvement  on  thine 
infidelity  ?  Go,  inconstant,  unworthy 
of  my  tenderness  t  Go,  and  at  least 
spare  to  mock,  when  thou  art  plan- 
ning to  destroy  me. 

Ale,  Aspasia,  you  wrong  me.  Hear 
me,  and  decide !  When  have  I  flown 
with  keenest  rapture  to  thy  Enowy 
bosom?  When  have  thy  kisses 
burned  like  fire — yet  sweet  as  is 
Ambrosia  —  on  mv  greedy  lip  ? 
When  has  our  talk  no  end,  our 
embrace  no  chill  ?  Is  it  not  always 
when  for  days  we  have  not  met — 
when  irksome  company  has  check- 
ed, or  little  journeys  have  divided 


*  £very  one,  except  Lord  Plunket,  koowi  that  the  expedition  against  Meloi  sailed  in 
the  jear  B.C.  416 ;  and  even  he  will  understand  that  this  dialogue  took  place  some  time 
before  B.C.  429  (the  year  of  Periclea's  death)  ;  hut  again  we  claim  the  privilege  of  Irefiting 
the  old  almanack  after  the  fashion  of  soi-disKtnt  Whigs  in  183G. 
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us?  Why  it  marriitfe  the  ?er7 grave 
of  tenderness  ?  Woj  are  those  who 
perpetually  meet  so  seldom  fervent 
friends  ?  0»  thou  mistress  in  the  art 
of  love,  how  canst  thou  forget,  that 
this  passion  weakens  bv  constrain ty 
and  renews  its  vigour,  like  the  blithe 
year,  by  vicfssitude  ? 

Asp,  (With  the  warmest  tendemtss). 
And  if  I  forget  it — love  itself  is  to 
blame. 

Ale,  The  more  easily  wilt  thou 
forgive  me  for  reminding  thee. 

A^.  And  the  less^  if  thou  speak  of 
separation.  —  {^Embracing  Mm),  No, 
fickle  one,  I  know  thee  all  too  well 
not  to  pierce  this  thin  disauiee. 
Thinkst  thou  I^  cannot  mark  the 
symptoms  of  satiety 

Ale.  Nay,  no  reiteration  of  this 
suspicion,  Aspasia  I  The  more  un* 
just  it  is,  'tis  so  much  the  more 
painful.  Pass  one,  two  nolilbs, 
and  again  I  lie  at  thy  feet,  again— 
so  thou  wilt  deign  to  raise  me-.*in 
thy  arms,  upon  thy  bosom. 

Asp,  Impossible.  —  Thou  darest 
not  go  from  hence  I  Thy  promise 
to  love  me 

Ale*  (^Interrupting),  Was  (he  tvord 
of  a  marif  as  well  as  that  to  embark 
against  the  Melians — and,  therefore, 
both  must  be  kept.  Spare  me  these 
tears— they  fall  upon  my  heart,  but 
I  were  unworthy  of  thee^  did  I  yiela 
to  them. 

Asp.  Unworthy  of  me,  didst  thou 
yield  to  them  ?    Ha  I  faithless 

Ate,  Nay  then,  I  have  yet  one  me- 
thod left  to  silence  thee  (throwing 
ojjen  his  c/oa^)— Know'st  thou  this  ? 

Asp,  What  mean  you  by  those 
withered  spries  ? 

Ate,  Ay,  withered  Indeed  I  'tis  long 
since  they  were  plucked.     Canst 


thou  not  remember  the  laurel- 
wreath  I  won  at  Potidasa  ?— Alone, 
at  an  early  hour  this  morning,  1  sat 
in  pny  chamber ; — ^that  garland  fell 
of  itself  from  tiie  wall,  and  aweke, 
as  it  felly  my  slumbering  passion  for 
renown.  1  started  up,  and  raised  it 
from  the  ground.  A  fire  Indescri* 
bablo  ran  through  my  every  vein. 
An  ocean  of  ideas  swept  before  my 
soul< — Protectress  of  Athens^  I  ex- 
claimed, I  understand  thy  call,  and  it 
AaU  be  obeyedi  My  idlenen  displeasei 
thee — and  well  may  it  displease.  What 
—shall  Periclesi  the  husband  of  As- 
pasia, have  gathered  so  many  lau- 
relsi  and  I|  her  belovedt  no  more  than 
only  this  ?— O  then  were  I  unwor- 
thy of  her  love,  nay  even  of  her  jea- 
lottsy  I*^then— noblest  of  thyssx, 
ask  thy  own  bosom,  what  thou  thy- 
self wouldst  have  said,  wouldsthave 
resolved,  wottldst  have  done  I — Thou 
art  silent!  art  silent,  because  thou 
thyself  approvest  my  design.  Come, 
then,  take  these  sprigs  as  pledge  for 
me!    One  other  kiss,  and  let  me 

go- 

Aspi  (Kissing  him,)  And  why  leave 

even  this  wreath  with  me  ? 

Ale,  That  I  may,  if  I  return  victo- 
rious, redeem  it  with  a  fresh  one  1 
—Or  that  thy  tears,  if  it  be  nsir  lotto 
fall  in  this  campaign,  may  even  tfien 
recall  Its  freshness,  when  I— shall 
have  long  mouldered  away.  (Hold' 
ing  it  out  to  her^  while  she  shudders). 
Silent? — Thou  disdainest  my  poor 
me morial  ?    (As  if  going). 

Asp,  (Eagerly  snatching  ity,  O  no, 
no  t  If  we  must  part,  leave  it  with 
me.  Even  the  slightest  memorial 
of  thee  would  I  not  exchange  for 
aught  on  earth— but  thyself. 


He  went ;  and  fought ;  and  returned  a  conqueror.  Renown  preceded 
him :  jubilee  welcomed  him  home. 

But  Aspasia's  suspicions  had  not  wronged  him.  She  shall  be  no  longer 
the  beguiled  beguiler.  If  we  have  done  her  justice  in  the  concluding 
scene^  you  will  say  she  is  herself  again. 


SK/BNB  A. 

TJie  Chamber  o/* Aspasia. 

Alcibiades,  Aspasia.— tSbme  company,  in  the  act  (f  withdrawing. 

Ale.  (Looking  earnestly  after  the  dem     and   approaching  ASPASU  ttfiih  open 
parting  company  s^then  turning  round,    arms).    At  las^  wonder  of  tbysez> 
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at  last  I  have  once  more  an  oppor- 
tunity to  greet  thee  with  the  saluta- 
tion of  lofe ;— to  cast  at  thy  feet  the 
laurels  I  have  won ;— to  ask  thee  if 
Aspasia  be  still  my  own  Aspasia  ? — 
and  to  demand  the  kiss,  with  which 
—in  the  presence  of  strange  eyes — 
the  cousin  has  already  been  acknow- 
ledgedf  but  now  the  conqueror  must 
be  paid. 

Asp*  (  Who  hat  been  adroitly  avoid' 
ing  hi*  advanceMf  and  now  gravely  re* 
pel*  him).  Away  I  I  couki  bear  to 
salute  the  cousin  i  but  nothing  more  I 
— Away,  to  thy  face  and  hands  the 
blood  of  the  Melians  is  cleaviugi 

Alc»  (Astonished).  What  I  would 
you  rather  have  had  mine  cleaving  to 
theirt  f  or  have  seen  me  come  back 
as  I  went  forth  ?  The  blood  of  ene- 
mies— what  better  becomes  the  con- 
queror ? 

Asp.  The  conqueror,  but  not  the 
murderer  I — Say  I  or  deny  it  rather ; 
if  deny  it  thou  canst!  Were  not 
the  male  youth  of  Melos  slaughter- 
ed when  they  had  already  tibrown 
down  their  arms  ? 

Ale.  They  were. 

A^  And  thou  darest  bring  ue 
this  wreath,  with  which  'twere  more 
meet  Tiaiphone,  in  room  of  her  ser- 
pent-scourge, should  one  day  punish 
thee  ?  Thou  art  surprised  that  I  re- 
ceive thee  as  a  murderer  ? 

Ale,  I  am  surprised — amazed— 
because  I  have  been  wont  to  hear 
Aspasia  judge  —  only  when  she 
knew  the  whole  of  an  affair. — Dost 
thou  not  remember  to  have  heard, 
that  in  the  fight  itself  1  remained 
unwounded  ? 

Asp,  Yes. 

Ale,  And  yet— didst  thou  ever  see 
before  this  scar  upon  my  breast? 

Asp,  (somewhat  moved).  This  scar  ? 

Ale.  I  received  it  in  attempting 
to  restrain  the  raging  multitude. 
Listen  to  my  story,  ana  then  sue  me 
for  forgiveness.  Exhausted  by  the 
toils  or  battle,  I  was  seeking  a  mo- 
ment's rest  upon  my  couch,  when 
the  silly  bravado  of  on^  of  the 
prisoners  roused  his  guards  to  fury. 
The  flame  soon  spread  throughout 
the  army,  and  from  words  it  quickly 
came  to  deeds.  Thou  knowest  ^e 
Athenian  whim  he  maddens.  I  was 
wakened  by  the  shrieks  of  the  un- 
happy wretches  who  were  fast  fall- 
ing beneath  the  swords  of  their 
destroyers.     I  rushed  to  the  tpot. 


I  prayed — I  implored-^I  threatened 
—1  threw  myself  between  the  mur- 
derers and  tiieir  victims — received 
this  gash — and  still  remained  un- 
heard. Kothing  seemed  more  pro- 
bable than  that  the  blood-thirsty  rage 
of  the  people  would  speedily  turn, 
with  like  unmanliness,  upon  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  slain.  To 
avert  this,  I  seized  upon  an  instant 
when  they  paused  weary  with 
slaughter.  On  then^  wy  brothers/  I 
shouted  with  a  mien  as  joyous  as  if 
all  had  been  right  and  laudable :  On 
then,  the  foe  is  extinguiihedj  and  has 
left  us  hit  HEIRS.  Let  us  divide  the 
SPOIL !  I  was  answered  with  an  ac- 
clamation of  delight— they  dragged 
out  women  and  children,  cast  lots 
for  the  trembling  creatures,  and  bore 
them  off  as  slaves.  What,  Uien,  have 
I  failed  in?— that  I  did  not  stop  an 
inundation  ? — that  I  did  not  overawe 
a  tempest  ? 

Asp,  No  one  would  require  it  at 
thy  hand.  But  before  I  pronounce 
thee  guiltless,  I  have  more  questions 
yet  to  put  to  thee.  Hadst  thou  not, 
in  this  division  of  booty,  a  female 
slave  as  thy  share  ? 

Ale,  Undoubtedly 

Asp,  And  her  name  ? 

Ah,  Miris. 

Asp,  {Aside),  As  I  had  heard  I 
(Aloud),    Is  she  beautiful  ? 

Ale.  So  beautiful,  that  she  yields 
only  to  thee.  (Smiling),  Would  1 
otherwise  have  chosen  her  for  my- 
self? 

Atp,  ( With  evident  displeasure). 
Excellently  done,  young  man  1 

Ale.  What  I  Impossible  that  As- 
pasia can  be  angry  at  my  saving  one 
of  her  sisters. 

Asp,  At  your  saving  of  her,cer- 
tainly  not.    But  dost  thou  purpose 
also  to  retain  her  ? — How  now  I  No 
answer  ?— Candidly,    such    is   thy 
purpose? 

Ak.  Candidly,  it  is  I 

Asp.  And— smile  not,  mocker! 
you  reproached  me  just  now  for 
condemning  you  unheard — and 
with  what  Intention  do  you  retain 
the  charming  Miris  ? 

Ale,  No!  Never  has  Aspasia  to 
fear  a  rival !  Every  comparison  does 
nothing  but  elalt  her — every  little 
infidelity  makes  her  lover  only  more 
devotea  to  her.  I  promised  this 
unfortunate,  at  her  own  entreaty,  in 
Olio  of  those  minutes  of  absence 
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which  she  helped  ine  to  beguile — 
and  who  can  blame  me,  if,  when  far 
from  thee,  I  sought  for  eome  alle- 
viation of  my  misery?— in  one  of 
those  minutes  I  promised  ntver  to 
abandon  her.  To  give  her  freedom 
now  would  be  abandonment.  En- 
chanting Aspasia,  'tis  impossible 
that  you  can  be  jealous  of  a  wretched 
slave  I  Impossible  that  any  man 
should  prerer  a  Miris  to  thee.  Even 
if  I  again  embraced  her,  this  would 
but  point  out  to  me  the  endless  dis- 
tance between  her  and  the  first 
daughter  of  Greece — would  but 
drive  me  with  new  fervour  to  thy 
feet.  (  He  sinks  on  one  knee^  and  throws 
his  amis  round  As  pasta). 

As}),  (JVith  a  serious  air).  Arise, 
and  give  me  thy  kiss ! 

Ale,  (^Eagerly  embracing  her).  The 
kiss  of  forgiveness  ?  Of  reconcilia- 
tion ? 

Asp.  (^Slill  more  seriousb/,  and  now 
retreating).  Of  separation  ?  Know, 
young  man,  that  Aspasia  never  yet 
shared  the  heart  of  a  lover  with  any 
of  her  sex,  and  never  will. 

Ale.  (Attempting  to  embrace  her 
again),  O,  I  leave  thee  not,  ini  mitable 
woman !  Couldst  thou  see  how  ra- 
vishing even  this  wrath 

Asp.  Back  I  henceforth  thou  be« 
boldest  no  more  Aspasia,  but  the 
wife  of  Pericles.  Inconstant !  never 
before  did  I  for  one  of  thy  brethren 
what  I  have  done  for  thee  I  To  sufm 
fer  them  to  love  vie  was  my  greatest 
favour;  to  few  was  it  vouchsafed; 
and  thee,  thee  alone,  have  1  loved  in 
return;  ay,  loved  thee— to  confess 
all  my  ehame  ^ loved  thee Jirst,  Thanks 
to  thy  perfidy,  which  has  so  soon 
plucked  from  my  eyes  the  ignomi- 
nious veil  I  It  gives  me  back  what 
my  heedlessness  had  nearly  lost, — 
tranquillity  of  soul,  and  empire  over 
man ! 

Ale.  (As  before),  Aspasia ! 

Asp.  (Again  breaking  f/om  him). 
AwsLj — think  not  that  I  play  the 
pouting  girl  I  Were  I  again  to  em- 
brace thee-*again  to  print  a  kiss  of 


love  upon  thy  lips,  the  gods  must 
sink  me  to  the  vilest  of  the  vile. 
Go  I  the  arms  of  thy  Miris  are 
rounder,  perchance^  than  mine;  in 
her  thou  wilt  not  yet  find  so  visible 
—what  thy  quick  glance  has  already 
marked  in  me.  How  cruel^  then, 
were  it  to  detain  thee  ten  minutes 
longer  from  the  beautiful  Melianl 
(Exit.) 

Ale.  (  Gazes  after  her  for  a  long  time 
in  mute  amazement, — at  last^  when  he 
sees  she  is  in  earnest,  breaks  out  into  a 
bitter  laugh).  Excellent  I  A  dismissal 
in  the  handsomest  form !  A  thou- 
sand regular  divorces  could  not  be 
more  solemn.  And  this  to  mb  ?— to 
me  from  Aspasia?  The  autumn  rejects 
the  spring !  Ha !  ha  I  ha  \^(Strikittg 
his  forehead).  And  yet,  by  the  immor- 
tals !  since  that  moment  when  she 
first  surrendered  herself  to  me, 
never  did  she  seem  so  worthy  of  my 
love,  as  in  this,  when  she  casts  me 
from  her. (A  pause).  Shall  I  pur- 
sue? To  kneel  and  to  implore?— 
Fye  on  thee,  Alcibiades  I  at  this  age, 
with  these  accomplishments,  'twere 
more  degrading  than  twenty  such 
dismissals.  But  by  my  dearest  oatb, 
Aspasia!  as  I  am  the  only  one  of  my 
sex  whom  thou  hast  loved,  so  shalt 
thou  be  the  only  one  of  thine,  that 
shall  break  with  me  first ^\he  only 
one  that  e'er  shall  cheat  me  into 
such  a  kiss  of  separation!  LoTe 
thee  and  hate  thee  will  I  at  once, 
thou  jealous  sex  I    Thy  weakness— 

thy  folly — thy  helplessness Hal 

fool,  fool ;  why  storm  I  thus  ?  Why 
am  I  swearing  and  prating  here? 
Is  what  has  befallen  me  so  rare  an 
accident  ?  Has  a  man  like  me,  who 
would  prove  all,  venture  all,  a  right 
to  rage,  if  out  of  the  troops  of  wodien 
and  maidens  that  allure  him,  one 
should  now  and  then  slip  through 
the  toils? — especially  one  that  has 
abode  in  them  so  long  ? — To  Miris ! 
—to  Miris !  The  art  of  loving,  which 
she  learned  so  soon,  she  must  have 
forgot  still  sooner,  if  in  her  arms  I 
shul  mise  Aspasia. 


We  may  be  forced  to  show,  hereafter,  that  he  was  in  earnest  tvith  his  oath 
— more  particularly,  if  we  can,  for  the  sake  of  our  female  admirers^  muster 
sufficient  resolution  to  give  them 
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EARLY  RISING. 


*'  Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rife, 

la  the  way  to  be  healthyj  and  wcaUby«  and  wise." 


So  sayeib  rhyme,  if  not  reason — 
yet,  notwithfitanding  this  authorita- 
tive distich,  would  we  venture  to 
asif,  if  you  ever  saw  the  sun  rise  ? 
*'  E?er  saw  the  sun  rise  I  that  is  a 
strange  Question.'*  Not  at  all— start 
not,  reader,  masculine  or  feminine, 
fair  or  brown — nine- tenths  of  the 
readers  of  Maga  never  saw  the  sun 
rise.  In  the  first  place,  it  requires  a 
gift — for  every-day  eyes  never  see 
It.  To  the  greater  part  of  mankind, 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are  but  as 
lamps  and  candles.  The  worship- 
pers of  the  sun  are  a  race  nearly 
extinct.  The  greatest  compliment 
nowadays  paid  to  that  luminary  is 
that  of  the  French  poet,  who  styles 
him  Le  Grand  Due  de  Chandelles. 
Yet  is  the  rising  sun  a  very  magnifi- 
cent object;  and  those  gifted  with 
that  second  sight  have  travelled 
thousands  of  miles  to  stand  tiptoe 
on  the  Andes  and  Alps  to  see  the 
glory.  Not  that  such  extent  of  tra- 
vel is  necessary ;  many  a  delightful 
glimpse  may  be  seen  nearer  home, 
if  not  so  full  a  display  of  his  majes- 
ty— and  many  a  time  have  Christo- 


pher and  he  kissed  hands  to  each 
other ;  he  from  his  orient  cloud,  and 
Christopher  on  heathery  bill  and 
burn  side ;  and  so  have  they  smoked 
their  calumet  of  peace,  before  the 
world  knew  of  the  rising  of  either. 
But  the  sight  is  altogether  a  luxury, 
and,  like  tdl  luxuries,  not  to  be  had 
too  cheap. 

Those  who  are  compelled  to  rise 
early  are  not  voluntary  worshippers, 
not  true  Persians ;  and  such  are  the 

?[reat  mass  of  mankind,  who  are 
breed  from  their  beds  by  poverty, 
toil,  and  duty,  and  walk  forth  with 
tiieir  heads  bent  downwards  instead 
of  upwards,  and,  in  their  daily  repe- 
tition of  irksome  tasks,  lament  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
Gladly  would  more  than  half  the 
world  that  stir  betimes  return  if  they 
dared,  and  hide  them  under  their 
warm  blankets  again,  particularly  on 
cold  winter  mornings — but  poverty 
will  not  let  them  lie,  folded  in  that 
fond  dream^  and  drags  them  out  of 
bed,  bidding  them  rise  or  starve—* 
poverty  with  her  myriad  plaguesi 
that 


II 


'*  Buzziog  roand,  torment  awake,  and  eay  be  starvM  or  rUIng-^ 

PlUTOS— A  BISTOPBANES. 


There  is  no  creature  thathaa  so 
many  enemies  as  sleep—"  innocent 
sleep."  Pleasure  and  pain,  but 
mostly  the  latter  —  anxiety  of  a 
thousand  kinds— -ill-fortune,  care, 
love— each  in  its  turn,  is  the  Mac- 
beth to  murder  it ;  and  considering 
those  natural  and  unnatural  mala- 
dies that  distemper  it,  it  is  worthy 
of  our  admiration,  if,  weak  as  we 
are,  we  can  ever  enjoy  a  half-hour's 
doze  in  any  real  comfort.  And 
therefore  is  it,  that  when  it  is  to  be 
had,  it  becomes  the  subject  of  so 
much  envy,  slander,  and  back- biting. 
The  world  that  must  be  up  are  ever 
rating  against  the  world  that  must 
not,  and  would,  if  they  could,  esta- 
blish a  waking  tyranny,  enforce  do- 
miciliary visits,  assassinate  repose, 
and  attack  us  in  our  very  beds.  We 
are  entirely  amateur  in  that  matter, 
and  though  not  given  to  act  the 


sluggard  at  any  time,  reserve  the 
extra- early  for  a  particular  luxury, 
and  enjoy  it  occasionally  for  its  ra« 
rity;  and  we  pronounce  it  very 
admirable,  that  is,  in  its  way— but 
there  is  a  season  for  all  things. 

We  strongly  object  to  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  being  required  to 
obey,  and  throw  off  at  all  mornings 
on  command*  Early  risers  fr6m 
necessity  are  apt  to  be  envious— the 
few  from  choice  are  in  general  the 
most  conceited  of  beings,  because 
they  presume  to  walk  on  two  legs, 
and,  imitating  Uie  cock  that  calls 
them  up,  strut  their  early  hour  or 
two,  while  others  are  unconscious 
of  having  any  legs  at  all,  but  lie 
folded  up,  one  resting  body,  without 
distinction  of  sensitive  limb  or 
muscle,  identified  only  in  the  ely- 
sium  of  dreams.  Your  early  risers, 
in  the  distemper  of  their  mindsi 
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fancy  every  sleeping  brother  a 
"  Lubber  fiend."  They  are  a  very 
conceited  generation.  Even  those 
who,  with  a  perfect  inanity  of  mind, 
do  nought  but  step  methodically 
from  grass  to  gravel,  and  from  gra- 
vel tojgrass,  rate  their  neighbours  of 
the  Closed  windows,  whose  very 
dreams  may  have  more  pith,  mar- 
row, and  life  in  them,  than  all  the 
wakinff  apologies  for  thought  of  the 
watchful. 

We  todk  up,  the  other  day,  two 
works  that  fay,  properly  enough, 
close  together,  in  enviable  repose, 
which  their  authors  never  intended 
them  to  enjoy.  Essays  on  early 
rising !  We  were  amused  by  the 
strange  volubility  of  the  one,  and 
the  monitor  absurdities  of  the  other. 
They  seem  to  think  that  they  have 
caught  the  sleeping  public  napping, 
and  that  they  can  keep  down,  as  a 
monster  for  exhibition,  a  ludibriura, 
the  great  Quinbus  Flestrin,  with 
their  Liliputian  cords;  and  so  we 
have  taken  it  into  our  heads  to  give 
them  a  cut  with  our  knife — that  is, 
the  cords,  not  the  man — that  the 
great  sleeping  Quinbus  Flestrin  may 
rise  as  a  balloon,  if  he  chooses,  and 
shake  off  the  pins  and  needles  of  the 
Liliputians  at  his  leisure,  and  drop 
la2!fv  down  to  take  his  other  dose. 

We  must  say,  however,  that  these, 
as  well  as  other  writers  on  this 
subjecti  are  very  excellent  and  pious 
men,  and  breathe  a  spirit  of  devo- 
tion that,  if  it  were  not  connected 
with  this  subject,  would  be  truly  re- 
freihing.  But  we  protest  against 
making  religion  a  stalking-horse— 
we  protest  against  forcing  texts  of 
Scripture  to  arffumeats  on  whiek 
they  were  never  intended  to  bear,  as 
authoriiing  a  practice  that  may  have 
very  evil  consequences,  and  which 
has  been  by  the  111- disposed  adopted 
against  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
which,  It  is  said,  the  evil  one  can 
quote  for  his  purpose.  We  are 
afraid  of  even  the  appearance  of 
levity  on  such  a  subject  as  Scripture 
quoting ;  but  It  is  such  a  dangerous 
absurdity  in  the  hands  of  enihusi- 
asts,  both  in  and  out  of  religion,  and 
which  many  serious  persons  abstain 
from  in  reverence  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  Scriptures,  that  we  must  briefly 
show  the  utter  unreasonableness  of 
it— and  the  more  so,  as  we  find 
nearly  the  same  qaotatlons  seised 


upon  by  all  who  write  on  the  duty  of 
early  rising — because  it  happened 
that  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  because  "  the  three  Marys 
came  to  the  sepulchre  early  while  it 
was  yet  dark."  This  miffht  be  said 
in  praise  of  night  as  weu  as  morn- 
ing. In  a  learned  note,  to  prove  that 
the  word  '*  morning''  means  *'  with 
all  mental  power,'  it  is  singularly 
and  somewhat  ludicrously  assimilat- 
ed with  early  rising— *' JBehold,  as 
wild  asses  In  the  desert,  go  ^ey 
forth  to  their  work,  rising  oetimes 
for  their  prey."  The  Psalms  are 
quoted  for  David's  early  prayer, 
omitting  the  nightly  watchings.  Ad- 
versaries to  the  order  might  as  well 
quote,  **  Why  haste  ye  to  rise  up 
early,  and  so  late  take  rest*  and  eat 
the  bread  of  carefulness,  for  so  giv- 
eth  he  his  beloved  sleep  ;*'  or,  **  let 
the  saints  be  jojful  and  glad,  let 
them  rejoice  In  their  beds.'^  If  the 
modern  saints  who  would  enforce 
the  practice  of  christian  duty  are 
shocked  at  these  quotations,  we  are 
no  less  so  at  theirs ;  and  we  do  It 
only  to  show  them  how  dangerous 
an  exercise  they  Indulge  in.  There 
Is  something  very  whimsical  In  Mr 
Head's  way  of  treating  this  subject, 
in  his  **  Essay  on  Early  Rising  and 
P'rayer."  Books  ad  infinitum  miffbt 
be  written  in  this  manner— they 
might  as  well  treat  of  railroads  for 
pages,  and  terminate  by  saying, 
"  how  inferior  all  this  to  early  ris« 
log."  We  have  an  example  in  a 
passage  on  music— -which,  by  the 
by,  Independently  of  Its  not  bearing 
on  the  subject^  we  think  bad  writ- 
ing, and  very  like  the  style  of  com- 
posing la  riddles,  of  which  we  recoi- 
led a  specimen  In  Hannah  More's 
**  Eulogy  on  Prayer."  Having,  fair- 
ly or  unfairly,  and  rather  roundly, 
rated  music,  described  by  riddles 
what  ii  is  and  what  It  la  not,  and 
bade  the  world  shut  their  ears,  he 
takes  the  other  tack,  and  quotes  an 
eloquent  passage  from  Hooker  In  Its 
praise ;  and  having  called  it  previ- 
ously the  "resource  of  a  sickly  soul," 
with  Hooker's  fine  eloquence  before 
him— he  saya****  Now  all  that  is  here 
said  of  music,  as  preparatory  and 
instrumental  to  devotion,  Is  appll- 
eable  to  early  rising."  So,  upon  a 
parity  of  reasoning,  la  every  art,  or 
any  thing  which  he  may  think  fit  lo 
discuss ;  though   the  aaane  author 
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thinks  he  is  adf  aneing  piety  by  (in  the  arguments  brought  forward- 
several  passages)  decrying  human  they  are  generally i  such  as  these, 
learninff,  arts  and  sciences,  all  which  which  I  select  from  published  works, 
le  a  pitiable  mistake.    It  is  true  that  You    are  to   rise  early;   1st,  Be- 
these  things,  without  the  other,  are  cause  the  sun  does.     2dly,  Because 
little  worth ;  but  why  are  they  to  be  the  lark  does.     Sdly,  Because  the 
in  opposition  ?   The  great  apostle  of  dew  is  on  the  ground.    4thly,  Be- 
the  Gentiles  denied  them  not,  nor  cause  the  landscape  is  most  beauti- 
disdained    to   quote   the    heathen  ful  at  an  early  hour.    5th]y,  Be- 
poets.  cause  the  Utopians  attended  public 
We  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  this  part  lectures  every  morning  before  day- 
of  our  animadTersions.    The  other  break.      6thly,  Because   physician 
little  volume  has  run  through  we  Noodle  says  it  is  healthful.    7thly, 
know  not  how  many  editions,  and,  Because  it  is  a  Christian  duty.    To 
if  omens  are  of  any  value  for  the  the  first,  we  answer— the  sun  gets  up 
cause   it   advocates,  it  had  better  when  he  likes,  and  not  always  at  the 
never  beep  ushered  into  the  world  same  hour,  and  is  a  notorious  bed- 
at  all.     The  poor  good  pious  au-  Her  during  the  winter  months,  and 
thor— held   forth    as   an    example  in  certain  disagreeable  places,  has 
(whose  brother  edits  this  book  on  been  known  to  lie  a- bed  for  months 
early  rising)— died  at  the  early  age  together.    To  the  2d,  Because  the 
of  25,  and  the  editor  is  **  the  subject  lark  is  notoriously  not  a  respect- 
of  long  protracted  illness ;"  and  this  able  character,  and  we  suspect  has 
fasciculus  of  exhortations  is  backed  been  up  all  night.    To  the  ad.  Be- 
by  the  authority  of  the  **  amiable  cause  the  dew  is  on  the  ground,  is 
and  afflicted  Mrs  Anna  Williams,"  the  very  reason  why  we  should  wait 
in  her  **  Hints  from  an  Invalid  Mo-  till  Aurora  has  swept  it  off,  and  pre- 
ther  to  her  Daughter."  2?^^^  ^^  green  carpet  for  our  feet. 
Now,  really,  young  persons  in  their  To  the  4th,  Because  the  landscape 
natural  cheerfulness  will  not  be  very  Is  not  then  most  beautiful,  but  is  so 
willing  to  enrol  themselves  in  this  at  all  hours,  to  those  who  can  see 
doleful  school  of  Martvrs,  and  will  ba  without  picturesque  spectacles.    To 
glad  enough  to  take  the  first  oppor*  the  5th,  That  when  In  Utopia,  we 
tunlty  of  sleepine  off  the  melanekoly  will  do  as  the  Utopians  do;  that 
impressions,   and,  like  the  anoient  public  leetures  before  breakfast  are 
Greeks,  open  their  windows  and  worse  than  Itores,  and  finally,  that 
throw  off  their  dismal  omens  to  the  England  is  no  Utopia  now.    To  the 
sun,  when  they  shall  ba  sure  he  has  6th,  Tha(  physician  Noodle,  belnff  a 
risen,  by  pouring  his  flood  of  day-  noodle,  his  opinion  is  not  worth  a 
light  through  their  curtains.  fee  or  a  farthinff.     The  7th,  We 
We  suspect  that  the  style  of  this  deny  in  toio  and  Uilnk  the  assertion 
book  will  be  adopted  by  the  rlsinff  an  unwarrantably  offensive  liberty, 
monitors  of  many  an  Infant  sehool,  Then  we  have  continually  forced 
when  advanced  to  literature  praeti*  upon  us  I^ord  Mansfield's  enquiry 
easily.    It  is  the  most  exhortatory  into  the  habits  of  witnesses  who 
we  ever  met  with^Toungashawas,  had  attained  great  age,  and  we  are 
pone  escape  his  admonitions.    He  told   they   were    Invariably  early 
visits  an  amiable  famlly,agentlemaB,  risers.    Nothing  can  be  more  falla- 
hia  wife,  and  allowed  number  ef  oious  than  the  inference.     The  fact 
children,  and  In  return  for  his  hosp  Is  simply,  examples   of   longevity 
pitable  reception,  enters  iqto  a  cor-  must  be  sought  from  the  mass  of  the 
respondence  to  rouse  them  all,  old  population,  who  are  of  necessity 
and  young,  out  of  their  beds.    Ha  early  risers.    And  witnesses  in  law- 
ventures  even  to  ask  this  respectable  suits  are  pretty  sure  to  be  men  of 
hospitable  father  of  an  amiable  fa-  business.    Butwedoubt  not,  ifyou 
mily,  ^  what  he  thinks  of  the  glut-  were  to  search  the  parish  register, 
ton  and  the  drunkard."  That  though  you  would  find  the  great  number  of 
^  aorry  to  rank  his  friend  on  a  level  those  who  die  young,  to  have  been 
with  such  eharaeters,  yet  he  must  in  early  risers  too.    But  how  stands 
candour  tell  him,"  &c.    But  let  us  the  matter  en  the  score  of  health  ? 
probe  the  coneeit  of  these  early  Perhaps  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
risers  with  a  little  reason,  and  see  insisted  upon,  that  sleep,  *'the  great 
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restorative/'  like  all  other  reatora-  an  every- day  use;  and  at  the  same 

tivesj  may  be  taken  to  excess.  Some  time,  perhaps,  left  the  body  more 

constitutions  require    more,   some  elastic  for  its  destined  daily  labour 

less.    But  every  individual  ought  to  and  activity.      But,  by  night,  the 

find  out  his  own  measure;  and  if  brain  is  cleared  again  of  these  juices, 

your  advocates  for  **  early  rising*'  that  return  filtered   to  the   body, 

would  make  that  the  foundation  of  having  left  in  the  seat  of  the  soul 

their  arguments,  and,  moreover,  use  their  more  vital  essences,  that  give 

early  rising  as  a  relative  term,  to  be  a  strength,  a  vigour,  enriching  with 

dated  from  the  hour  of  sleep,  their  busy  industry  the  kingdom  within, 

labours    would   be  more   rational  It  is  evidently  the  case  with  many, 

and  more    beneficial.       But   now  nay,  with  most  studious  men,  and 

all  theories  upon  the  subject  are  men   of  creative  minds,  that  their 

whimsical.      They  hold   night   in  mental   faculties  are   more  awake 

perfect  abhorrence,  "  and  pass  it  some  hours,  and  those  late  ones, 

into   the   oblivion    of   sleep   with  preceding  rest,  than  at  any  other 

all    its   galaxy,   moon    and  stars,  time.     But  you  may  urge  this  in 

majesty     and     magnificence  —  so-  vain.    You  will  be  answered  by  the 

lemn  shade  and  silver  light,  and  cant  of  intellectual    depreciation; 

such  thoughts  of  universal  love,  and  and  if  it  be  admitted  that  studies 

thankfulness,  and  piety,  as  steal  into  protracted  to  a  late  hour  be  favour- 

the  heart  at  no  time  so  powerfully,  able  to  acquirement,  you  are  foolish- 

as  if  heaven-sent  through  the  still  ly  asked — **  And  is  Uie  advancement 

atmosphere.    All  these  are  nought  of  intellectual  improvement  of  such 

to  them.      Their  sensibilities   are  importance  ?  "    To  be  sure  it  is  i-^ 

dead  under  the  impression  of  the  the  highest,  if  it  take  not  a  very  sad 

*  wet  blanket'  of  the  night.     What  direction.    In  its  highest  condition 

to  them  are  astronomy  and  astro-  It  may  constitute  the  great  difference 

nomers,  with  their  midnight  praise  between  us  and  angds,  as  it  does  in 

and  tfaankpgiving  to  the  Creator  of  its  lower  between  us  and  brutes; 

myriads  of  bright  worlds  then  invi-  and  may  not  the  extension  of  these 

Bible?  They  treat  the  body  and  mind  faculties  be  one  of  the  rewards  of 

too  at  night  as  in  a  state  of  disease,  the  blessed,  who  will  not  praise  their 

and  gravely  ask  if  the  mind  can  be  Maker  the  leas  for  having  improved 

active  when  the  body  is  fatigued."  their  talent  ?    But  here  the  infant 

Though  the  fatigue  is  not  then  cer-  monitor  will  take  you  by  the  button, 

tainly  absolutely  necessary,  the  ima-  and,  though  solemnly  asserting  he 

ginaiion  is  never  more  busy  than  in  had  rather  be  serious  than  jocose, 

sleep  itself;  and  is  then  most  ex«  will  attempt  to  fascinate  \o%i  with 

cursive,  when  the  body  is  the  least  wit.    "  Wul  you  believe  the  feeble 

BO.    Oh!   it  is  delightful  when  it  glimmerings  of  tibe  lamp,  whose  light 

thus  steals  away  from  reality,  ere-  is  conveyed  in  fitful  flashes,  to  be  so 

ates  a  world,  and  embodies  all  things  influential  upon  the  thinking  facul* 

for  itself.    And  when  you  feel  it  ties,  bo  auxiliary  to  the  intellectual 

gently  laying  down  your  limbs,  ex-  powers,  as  the  pure    unwavefing 

tracting   their    very    weight,   and  Dlase  of  the  orb  of  day?   Would 

gifting  them  with  a  winged  buoy-  you  rather  your  compositions  should 

ancy,  yet  all  alive  only  to  a  sense  of  be  scented  with  the  odours  of  oil, 

repose,  and  the  very  soul  gifted  wiUi  than  breathe  the  freshness  and  im- 

powers  of  poesy  unuttenu[)le.    This  part  the  fragrance  of  the  mom  ? 

a  state  of  disease  I  The  fancy  dead  I  Would  you    prefer   the    intended 

the  intellect  saddened!    They  are  compliment   of  a    comparison    to 

then  in  their  very  glory.    Far  deep  the  owl  to  the  more  pleasing  com- 

into  the   night  is  the  intellectual  parison  with  the  lark?     However 

hour.    We  might  perhaps  rationally  you  may  feel  about  the  matter,  my 

assert  (if  it  were  not  theorizing),  dear  fellow,  let  me  tell  you  that 

that  the  horizontal  position,  by  ad-  you  shall  have  the  blinkinga  and 

mitting   the    more   ready  flow  of  blindness,  the  screechinn  and  equal- 

humour  into  the  brain,  has  some-  lings  of  tibe  former,  if  I  can  enjoy 

what  encumbered  its  bright  facul-  the  liveliness  and  loftiness,  the  me- 

ties,  and  thereby  dimmed  their  high  lody  and  music  of  the  latter."   Nov 

perceptions,  and  reduced  them  to  all  such  verbiage  of  adliteration  we 
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should  itroDgly  euspect  to  smell  of    cold  earth ;  up  they  lift  him,  singiDg 
the  lamp,  and  a  bad  one,  too,  but    his  rollocklDg  songs  the  while,  and 
that,  by  the  way^  lamps  indeed  with    then  put  him  to  bed  upon  a  pillowy 
feeble  glimmerings,  where  are  they    cloud,  far  out  of  sight  and  hearing 
to  be  seen  now-a-days  ?    Is  there    too  of  his  tipsy  jollities.    But  now 
any  Apollo,  Magnus  or  Parvus,  ad-    Mentor  seems  really  to  have  been 
dieted  to  rushlights,  or  the  fitful  with  the  larks.    **  I  will  add  but  one 
flashes  of  a  chip  dipt  in  foul  oil  ?  quotation  more,  and  can  only  say, 
Vow  this  is  ever  the  way  praters  follow  the  advice  it  contains.*'  Now, 
make  out  their  case — doinff  worse  then,  for  the  lark's  canon,  an  admi- 
despite,  than  turning  Hy|)enon  into  rable  rule  of  life.    But  here  he  be- 
a  satyr.    It  is  true  Franklin  did  dis-  comes  enthusiastically  an  ultra,  and 
cover,  and  publish  to  the  world  his  is  not  content  to  rise  with  the  sun, 
great  discovery,  that  the  sun  shone  not  subscribing,  perhaps,  to  Frank- 
as  soon  as  he  was  up;  but  what  lin's  discovery,  or  fondly  thinking 
is  that  to  the   discovery  of  gas-  he  may  shine  before  he  is  up. 
lights  and   wax-lights,   that   shine  ,,  „,    ,  ^ 
wlien  the  sun  is  down?    Luxury     ^   ,       ,        "  Rise  before  the  sun, 
has  its  origin  from  such,  as  we  learn  A'^d  make  a  breakfast  of  the  morning 
from  the HamiltonianLatin~/i/jrc6r<B  «     »j    ',.   vt  . 
-bum  wax  candles.  But  if  that  was  ^J^f  l^X^^'T  »"  ""*  '''"^    "  '' 
true  then  of  the  sun,  it  is  not  always  ^""^^  '^"^  **  "'^*"- 
Uue  now.     Certain  it  is,  he  does  There's  a  breakfast  to  recommend 
not  always  shine  as  soon  as  he  is  to  a  stout  travelling  gentleman  up 
up.    He  has  been  either  shorn  of  before  the  sun !     AUmy  such  would 
his  beams,  or  dreads  a  reform  act  ensure  a  consumption,  though  not  of 
of  the  Utilitarians  to  make  him  ripen  viands.    But  we  always  suspect  ad« 
cucumbers,  and  too  often  keeps  his  vice   in  poetry  to  have  a  hidden 
distance,  and  interposes  a  fog  be-  meaning,  particularly  in  blank  verse, 
twcen  us  and  his  splendour— and  «« Death  and  the  Exciseman."    We 
gives  a  very  sly  and  suspicious  look  have  it  I    Finding  it  to  be  served  up 
at  the  world  before  he  throws  oflf  on  some  grassy  hill,  we  recognise  it 
his  nightcap,  and  lifts  himself  up  at  once,  and  doubt  not  a  moment  the 
for  exhibition.  «  mountidn  dew,"  the  place  where 
«  So  when  tlie  sun  in  bed,  Nature,/ocpthegauger  clearly  points 
Curuin'd  with  cloudy  red,  ?"*  the  illicit  Still,  and  we  acknow- 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave"—  *®^^®  ^^^^  farther  on  we  may  fare 
-_,.,_,  ,  worse,  and  find  no  such  nectar. 
But,  leaving  the  Sun  to  vindicate  his  But  there  is  nothing  like  maxima 
own  honour,  we  must  stand  up  for  in  verse ;  so  Early  Riser  throws  in 
the  poor  ill-used  owl.  The  poor  your  teeth  a  few  scraps,  that  your 
owl  18  a  most  respecteble  travelling  children  may  learn  them ;  and  there 
preacher,  a  poor  abstemious  mendl-  is  a  pretty  one  enough  by  the  learned 
cant  friar,  that  humbly  craves  for  Mr  Beloe,  but  so  sadly  ominous, 
his  homily  but  the  leg  of  a  mouse,  that  the  poor  dear  children,  if  they 
or  such  small  matter  as  that,  for  his  believe  a  word  of  it,  will  be  afraid 
whole  convent  And  as  to  his  blink-  for  their  lives  to  pick  a  violet  of  a 
ing  blindness,  does  he  not  see  farther  morning  by  the  hedge-side,  and  fear 
into  the  night  than  most  people  ?  death  is  hid  and  lurking  for  them, 
and  many  a  qne  tries  all  he  can  to  like  the  fox,  under  the  colewort. 
look  very  like  him.  And  as  to  his  It  is  "  the  Pursuit  of  Health."  It 
screechings,  that's  only  between  him  tells  of  a  fairy  waking  the  poet  one 
and  the  moon ;  and  those  who  do  April  morning  (we  suspect  it  must 
not  understand  his  Gaelic  need  not  have  been  the  first,)  and  sending 
be  offended  with  the  sense  of  it  him  forth  from  his  warm  bed  in 
But  the  lark  we  have  shown  to  be  pursuit  of  health.  Oflf  he  trots 
the  veriest  debauchee,  if  keeping  to  the  grove,  but  she  is  not  there, 
bad  hours  will  make  him  one.  He  He  questions  the  violet,  the  prim- 
is  the  fuddled  piper  at  the  fairy  re-  rose,  the  cowslip  of  her  where- 
'if  'ii/?^7  ''  *■  ^^^^*  ^®  invisible,  about,  but  finds  her  not  with  any 
that  lift  him  up  in  the  morning  early,  of  them ;  and  it  is  rather  extraor- 
that  he  shall  not  shame  the  chaste  dinary  that  they  should  have  been 
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all  sickly,  but  so  it  is ;  and,  to  the  end  the  reasoD.  But  be  sure  duty  will 
of  the  poem.bealthis  not  to  be  found,  never  plague  any  with  ficUtious  ar- 
to  the  mortification  of  the  poet,  and  guments,  and  tell  you  to  get  out  of 
theadtonifihmentof  all  wholook  up-  your  bed,  because  the  fiah  are  be- 
on  the  poetry  as  enforcing  the  prac-  ginning  to  wave  their  fins  or  wriggle 
tice.  It  would  have  been  far  better  their  backs,  or  the  tadpoles  their 
to  have  scorned  for  an  hour  Ibe  tails;  or  because  the  tomtits  are be- 
sluggard's  reproof,  ^'a  little  more  ginning  to  perk  and  to  twit,  but  be- 
sleep  and  a  little  more  slumber,  a  cause  there  are  such  and  such  tasks 
little  more  folding  of  the  arms,"  than  to  be  performed;  and  then  if  the 
to  rush  out  of  a  warm  bed  at  four  called  will  notrise  with  a  food  ^race, 
or  five  in  tbe  morning,  to  run  after  duty  will  not  give  them  long  indul- 
health ;  and  no  wonder  she  ran  from  gence,  for  they  will  not  have  a  bed 
him,  frightened  at  the  sight  of  the  to  lie  on.  But  duty  never  calls  at  the 
hunter,  like  Daphne  from  Apollo,  wrong  door.  That  Is  the  exclusive 
whereas,  had  he  lain  still,  she  would  impertinence  of  advice  that  now- 
have  come  of  her  own  accord  and  a- (fays  has  no  scruples,  as  in  Mil- 
smoothed  his  pillow  for  him,  and  ton's  time,  "  and  never  slumbers  ;*' 
kissed  his  eyelids  and  blessed  him,  but  if  it  cannot  come  in  at  the  door, 
for  such  is  her  wont  to  visit  her  pa-  will  leap  through  the  casement  or 
tients  from  village  to  village,  the  down  the  chimney,  and  sit  like  an 
real  poor  man's  friend.  We  were  inquest  or  night* mare  on  the  body 
foolish  enough  to  try  some  such  pur-  of  murdered  and  innocent  sleep. 
suit  once  upon  a  time,  and  were  up  Advice,  that  imp  secretary  to  Lady 
and  on  horseback  for  the  hunt,  morn-  Busybody,  president  of  a  thousand 
log  after  morning  before  sunrise —  mumping  societies;  but  duty,  that 
and  heartily  repented  of  it  Our  "  preserves  the  stars  from  wrong," 
clothes  became  loose  about  us,  we  keeps  pretty  much  to  her  own  home 
lost  flesh  sadly,  and  began  to  fear  and  her  own  parish ;  and  if  she  meet 
for  the  bone,  for  we  rattled  in  our  praters  of  the  advice  school,  gently 
saddle;  when  luckily  we  recollect-  puts  her  finger  on  their  mouUi  and 
ed  the  tombstone  and  the  epitaph,  bids  them  mind  their  own  business* 
*'  I  was  well,  I  would  be  better,  and  Since  the  days  that  we  left  off  wear- 
here  I  am."  And  once  on  a  walk-  log  hair  shirts,  which  were  even 
ing  excursion  in  North  Wales,  our-  worse  than  those  can  be  when  we  may 
selves  and  a  friend  grew  very  sick  wear  none;  since  the  days  of  self- 
— till  having  slept  at  a  wretched  mortification,  and  penance,  and  self- 
place  somewhere  at  Snowdon,  and  flagellation  (we  remember  withhor- 
rising  very  early  in  the  morning,  we  ror  hearing  the  groans  of  a  Francis* 
found  our  host,  who  was  a  stone-  can  at  a  convent,  about  the  hour  of 
mason, squaring  a  couple  at  bis  door,  three  in  the  morning,  and,  somehow 
that  would  have  just  suited  to  tell  or  other,  associate  Uie  cord  with  the 
our  brisf  history.  The  man  eyed  us  hour),  superstition  has  not  endea- 
significant]y,andwe  left  off  the  prac-  voured  to  exact  a  greater  tyranny 
tice,  and  happily  returned  to  our  fa-  than  this  demand  upon  poor  hu- 
milies  in  safety.  man  flesh,  that  would  fain  cry  out. 
Horrid  rules  I  that  would  tie  us  all  *Meave  me,  leave  me  to  repose." 
down  to  an  hour,  to  a  minute — to  Think  buta  moment  on  three  or  four 
make  us  slaves,  obedient  to  the  fin-  o'clock  in  a  winter  morning,  a  cold 

§er  of  a  watch ;  it  Is  not  to  be  en-  damp  air  without,  and  a  Peerless 

ured.     But  if  there  is  an  odious  palpable  darkness  all  around,  and  of 

necessity  of  rising  when  we  would  warm  sleep  within,  or  a  sensible 

fladly  be  in  our  beds,  let  us  at  least  slumber,  better  and  warmer  still— 

e  convinced  by  good  reasons— one  that  sleep  of  which  Sancho  said, 

good  argument  is  worth  a  thousand  '*  Blessed  be  the  man  that  invented  it, 

ad  ones,  real  modest,   yet  strict  it  wraps  me  up  warm  likea  blanket." 

duty,  will  point  out  in  each  case  the  Is  there   any  luxury  ffreater  than 

necessity,  and  that  is  enough ;  there  repose  ?  The  beggar,  if  he  haa  it,  is 


is    no    contradicting,   no   arguing  a  king,  and  with'his  head  under  hit 

against  **  rise,  or  your  family  won't  covering,  and  his  eyes  closed,  and, 

have  bread" — and  so  up  leaps  the  fancy  free,  is  *'  monarch  of  all  ha 

labourer,  because  he  is  satisfied  with  surveys;"  and  can  a  greater  pen- 
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anee  be  ipflieted  thAn»  without  aoy  and  then  let  him  lie  half  watchful, 

necesBity  but  superstltiouB  impofii-  lest  he  be  too  late,  a  strange  alum* 

tloD,  to  be  forced  from  tbig  illumi-  her  shRll  pass  over  the  **  sprnt  of  his 

nated  Ely»lum  of  a  dream,  naked  dream  " — a  coDscfousness  that  time 

and  shivering,  into  Tartarian  dark-  is  passing— that  somebody  will  be 

ness?  Look  at  a  dormouse  wrapped  too  late.     He  makes  a  bet  against 

in  cotton,  and  folded  up  warmly,  as  his  own  identity,   if  passenger  or 

it  were  within  himself,  and  could  coach  will  start  but  too  late.    He 

you  ha?e  the  cruelty  to  take  him  feels  an  intenve  pleasure,   as  of  a 

out  with  cold  fingers,  and  plunge  gambler  with  little  risk — has  no  no- 

him  into  a  half- frozen  basin  ?    If  so,  tion  but  that  it  is  an  excellent  joke 

you  ure  an  inveterate  early  riser,  —a  few  minutes  more  the  Heavy 

We  have  an  antipathy  to  the  whole  will  be  off—- how  warm  he  is  himself 

matter,  and  remember,  even  now,  —how  doubly  sensible   of  repose, 

with  pain,  an  occurrence  that  has  perfect  enjoyment,  and  even  delights 

ever  made  us  detest  it  but  upon  ab*  In  cheating  himself.    When  broad 

aolate  necessity.     When  we  were  awake,  and  aware  that  it  is  to  his 

about  ten  years  of  age  (the  very  own  loss^that  he  has  paid  his  fare, 

time  when  we  love  to  He  like  dor-  lost  his  plaee,  and  broken  his  engsge- 

mice,  warm  and  happy),  lying  in  the  ment — he  Is  reconciled  to  all,  and 

most  sweet  sleep,  oblivious  of  ad-  never  will  forget  the  happy  moments 

jectlve  and  noun,  cape  and  proraon-  — and   thinks   the  luxury  cheaply 

tory,    troy- weight,    pennyweights,  bought — himself  qualified  for  an  fm- 

slates,  and  rod,   some  big  tyrants  perial  reward  for  inventing  a  new 

lore  us  from  bed,  and  the  blankets  pleasure. 

from  beneath  to  toss  fis  in  them.  But  what  is  pleasure,  quoth  Puri- 

Neither  the  meekness  of  tears  nor  tan  Prim,  who  would  have  had  the 

the   flattery  of  fourpence  (all   we  poor  pilgrim  flogg'd  for  boiling  his 

were  worth),  could  soften  the  ruf-  pease,  but  a  jade  to  be  taken  up  on 

fians— up  we  went,  and  thrice  did  suspicion,  and  whipped  ? 

the  head  and  shoulders  touch  the  But  be  not  all  you  who  are  up 

ceiling,  when,  just  as  we  were  de-  with  the  sun  so  conceited,  as  if  he 

aceBding  into  the  blanket  for  the  were  your  familiar,  and  were  shining 

fourth  time,  in  came  the  school-  only  for  you,  while  you  contemn  the 

master,  cane  in  hand,  and  down  we  moon  and  the  stars.    Before  he  has 

ranse,  in  our  sweetest  infancy,  upon  been  up  with  you  an  hour  or  two 

the  hard  floor.     That  descent  was  the  sun  himself  will  be  heartily  sick 

not  seen  by  the  ruthless  master,  of  your  company,  and  will  be  glad  to 

Tlie  tyrants  were  active,  and  In  bed  hide  his  head  behind  his  clouds,  and 

in  a  moment     We  were  out,  and  coldly,  and  half  in  compassion,  look 

the  cane  twistinc  about  the  bare  and  through  a  mist  at  you  and  your  van!- 

tender  llmba  without  iatermissiop,  ties.    And  do  you  think,  when  you 

ioflictinff  before  unknown  torture,  rise  at  the  transitiop  hour,  when  it 

It  was  about  break  of  day,  and  from  is  neither  day  nor  night,  and  walk 

that  hour  we  connect  H^oK  9,%  tb^t  the  earth  like  troubleospirits,  ffhosts 

time  with  rising  from  the  blanket  icared  out  of  Grebus,  that  it  is  you 

and  flagellation.  that  have  Uirust  the  moon  and  the 

There  is  a  very  curious  state  of  sturp  into  a  dark  closet,  because  they 

happiness  in  lying  a- bed  of  morn-  have  thought  fit  to  retire  to  their  glo- 

ings,  which,  though  perhaps  many  rious  chambers,  wherein  they  will 

have  experienced,  few  have  been  dress  themselves  splendidly  for  the 

BuflSciently  thankful  for.    Let  a  man  ensuing  nightf  and  will  be  sgain  **  at 

be  too  late  for  a  coach  at  three  or  Home     to  their  choice  favourites, 

four  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  be  will  silvan  revellers,  and  **  Maids  who 

turn  sulky,  and  be  perhaps  uncivil  to  love  the  moon  P  "    But  what  is  all 

all  he  meets,  but  let  him  have  to  the  beauty  of  the  spangled  night,  if 

rise  at  either  of  those  hours  in  the  the  eyes  of  iill  mankind  are  to  be 

morning,  more  especially  if  It  be  sun*flowers,  and  close  and  open  only 

winter,  and  pouring  or  snowing,  to  es  that  luminary  rises  and  sets  ?    In 

start  by  the  early  heavy  coach  for  vfiin  would  all  their  glory  be  given. 

an  hundred  miles  or  so,  being  at  the  And  how  painful  would  be  the  idea, 

time  fatigued  with  previous  business,  that  Europe,  or  even  this  nation. 
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should  be  all  dead  asleep  at  the  same 
moment— dead  alive  In  somnolency, 
an  idea  that  suggests  an  insurrection 
on  man  of  the  inferior  creation  of 
nature,  animate  and  inanimate.  Not 
an  eye  open,  not  a  tongue  with 
speech  to  tell  oT  the  encroachment 
or  the  mountains  moving  towards  us, 
or  the  ocean  overtopping  our  walls. 
But,  happily,  there  is  wickedness 
enough  yet  left  in  the  world  to  se- 
cure us,  by  the  sin  of  sitting  up  late, 
and  not  rising  early. 

Then,  notwithstanding  your  vitu* 
peration  against  the  morning  sleep- 
ers, you  fancy  yourselves  the  sweet- 
est tempered  people  in  the  world, 
and,  smoothing  your  raven  plumage, 
simper  that  '*  early  rising  sweetens 
the  temper ; "  when  you  know  that 
half  of  you,  not  exactly  before  dawn, 
seeing  which  way  to  get  out,  get  out 
of  bed  the  wrong  side,  which  is  a 
proverbial  sourness.  And  what  is  it 
but  the  acerbities  of  the  busy,  ac- 
tive, waking, jostlinff,  world,  early  a- 
work  for  mischief,  that  spoil  the  tem- 
pers ?  A  few  hours  stolen  from  all 
this  turmoil  after  the  sun  is  down, 
and  spent  in  familiar,  social,  domes- 
tic pleasures,in  delight  and  harmony, 
amid  music,  taste,  and  literature, 
are  the  real  golden  renovating  mo- 
ments of  life.  How  many  would  be 
glad  to  take  refuge  from  troubles,  and 
to  their  beds  altogether  I  And  though 
we  have 'said  that  in  general,  and 
at  the  stirring  time  of  life,  too  much 
rest  is  bad  for  the  health,  yet  there 
are  times  and  conditions  of  life,  when 
the  bed  is  a  sure  haven  for  the  shat- 
tered vessel-«-the  body  that  can 
scarce  keep  the  **  sea  of  troubles," 
—and  a  very  cell  for  meditation. 


There  is  a  very  amusing  account 
of  some  rich  state  given  by  Benii, 
as  a  memoir  of  himself.     Fortune 
had   not  played  very  fairly  with 
him, — for,  being  of  an  original  ge- 
nius, and  most  unfit  for  the  labo- 
rious service  of  others,  he  became 
secretary  to  Cardinal  de  Bibbiena, 
and  afterwards  to  Giammatteo  Gi« 
berte.  Bishop  of  Verona,  and  oUiers; 
tired  to  death  of  writing,  with  his 
hands  and  pockets  ever  stuffed  full 
of  papers  and  his  head  with  confu- 
sion, and  all  his  resources  failing  by 
fire  or  flood,  or  U  Diavolo,  he  sup- 
poses himself  to  arrive  at  an  en« 
chanted  palace,  where  every  one 
does  as  he  likes.  He  Instantly  orders 
a  bed,  and  such  a  one  that  up- 
holsterers should  read  the  book  to 
learn  to  make  the  like;  it  had  pil- 
lows on  everv  side,  and  was  so  large 
that  he  could  swim  in  it,  '*  come  si 
fa  nel  mare.*'    Near  to  .him,  just 
leaving  space  for  a  table  between, 
Master  Peter,  a  French  cook,  who 
had  not  either  made  any  great  mat- 
ter by  his  art,  had  a  similar  bed. 
He  was  a  good  companion,  ordered 
good  dishes,  and  told  pleasant  Bto« 
lies, — the  usual  routine  being,  to 
tell  a  tale,  eat,  and  sleep,  then  eat, 
sleep,  and  tell  a  tale.    But  the  Flo- 
rentjne  seldom  speaks,  and  so  de- 
tests fatigue,  that  nothing  but  his 
head  Is  seen  above  the  counterpane ; 
and  that  he  might  not  move  hands, 
feet,  nor  even  his  teeth,  the  attend- 
ants feed  him  by  a  silver  tube  made 
on  purpose,  on  soups.    Their  great, 
and  somewhat  strange  amusement, 
was  to  count  the  veins  in  the  beams 
of  the  rafters  overhead. 


^  II  suo  sommo  bene  era  in  jacere, 
Nudo,  lungo,  disteso,  e  '1  suo  diletto 
Era  non  far  mai  nulla,  e  starsi  in  letto. 
Tanto  era  dallo  scriver  stracco  e  morto. 
Si  i  membri  e  i  sensl  avea  strutti  ed  arsi 
Che  non  sapea  in  piu  tranquillo  porto. 
Da  cosi  tempestoso  mar  ritrarsi : 
Ne  piu  conforme  antidoto,  e  conforto 
Dar  a  tante  fatiche,  che  lo  starsi 
Che  starsi  in  letto,  e  non  far  mai  niente, 
E  cosi  11  corpo  rifare  e  la  mente. 

^  II  letto  era  una  veste  una  gonnella 
Ad  ogni  buona,  che  se  la  metesse 
Poteva  un  large  e  stretta  e  lunga  avella, 
Crespa,  e  schietta,  secondo  che  volesse, 
Quando  un  1&  sera  si  spogliava  i  panni 
Lasciava  in  suo  forzier  tuHl  gli  affanni." 

Inavorato,  lib.  S,  canto  7, 
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The  Florentine  abd  Blaster  Peter  I  was  but  Bickly,  but  1  do  think  now 
the  Frenchman  were  no  such  great  my  constitutioi^  is  beginning  to  get 
fools.    Perhaps  by  this  refreshment    strong." 

of  mind  and  body,  they  were  laying       "  And    how   old  are    you    then, 
in  a  stock  of  health,  waiting  tran-    Philip  ?*' 
quilly  until  the  weariness  of  both       "  Aighty-nine." 
might  peel  off;  and  then  they  might       Eighty- nine,  and  the  constitution 
come  forth  renovated,  fresh,  and    beginning  to  get  strong,  and  without 
glistening,  leaving  their  old  skins  be-    ever  taking  a  single  dose  of  Dr  Mo- 
hind  them.   We  have  ourselves  seen    rison'sl  ninety,  ninety-one,  ninety- 
more  than  once  the  benefit  of  the    two,  ninety-three,  ninety-four,  and 
practice;  it  haa  invariably  led  to    there    was   no   visible    alteration, 
longevity.    The  fact  is,  at  a  certda    There  is  no  knowine  how  long  Uiey 
age,  and  especially  after  a  life  of  la-    might  have  lived  had  it  not  been  for 
bour  (as  overseers  of  the  poor  well    an  accident.  One  cold  wintry  morn- 
know),  there  is  no  killing  a  regular    ing,  very  early,  Michael  thrust  his 
bed-lier.    If  he  even  wastes,  he  be-    left  foot  out  of  bed,  whether  in  a 
comes  a  more  concentrated  vitality,    dream,  or  that,  like  a  grain  of  barley, 
a  sort  of  living  mummy.    He  is  as    he  was  growing  out  from  keeping, 
safe  from  the  common  slayer  as  the    never  will  be  known.    But  at  that 
antideluvian  toad   in  his  block  of    moment  Death  or  the  Doctor  pas- 
marble,  the  difference  being,  that  one    sing,  a  blast,  with  a  sharp  whistle, 
haa  a  warm,  the  other  a  cold  bed.         came  through  the  casement   It  was 
We  knew  two  old  men  that  had    the  fatal  dart:  Michaers  toe  received 
lived,  or  rather  eat,  dozed,  and  slept    it.    It  was  nipt  off  before  he  could 
away  years   together  in  the  same    draw  it  in,  the  icy  mortality  crept 
room,  much  like  Master  Peter  and    upwards,  and  Michael's  thin  breath 
the  Florentine,  excepting  that  their    was  frozen,  and  "  slit"  in  a  moment. 
fare  was  not  quite  so  luxurious.        Philip  slept  through  the   death 
Death  came  to  the  village  his  quar-    and  burial  of  his   friend  Michael, 
terlyandmonthlyvisits,  and  disposed    and  wot  not  of  the  matter.    It  was 
of  young  and  old  as  busily  as  if  he    the  only  shock,  they  say,  he  ever 
were  a  New  Guardian  of  the  Poor ;    was  known  to  feel,  when  he  awoke 
but  somehow  or  other,  he  always    seven  days  after,  and  said^   "  Mi* 
overlooked  them  —  even  when  be    chael,  a'n't  you  hungry  ?  "    The  no 
stepped  into  the  poor-house,  iust    answer  would  not  have  surprised 
after  the  doctor.    The  fact  is,  their    him ;  but  the  old  woman  coming  in 
heads  were  seldom  out  of  the  blan-    to  feed  him,  and  her  very  particu- 
kets,  and  their  breathing  was  as  soft    larly  calamitous  look,  and  the  one 
and  healthy  as  infants.    Ever  tran-    mess  instead  of  two,  touched  him, — 
quil  Michael,  happ^  Philip  I    They    and  his  appetite  failed  him.    Man 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  an    can  bear  age  and  all  its  infirmities, 
external  world ;   if  there  was  one,    but  he  cannot  bear  solitude.     In  a 
their  eyes  were  closed  to  it.  Often  as    few  days  he   became  weak.    The 
we  visited  them,  we  could  not  swear    curate's  wife  was  sent  for.    He  had 
we  ever  heard  Michael's  articulate    been  a  favourite ;  he  wanted  sup- 
voice  ;  he  never  wasted  his  breath,    port,  and  she  raised  him  in  bed. 
as  if  determined  not  to  die  for  want       "  Philip,"  quoth  she,  '*  you  are 
of  it.    Philip  was  occasionally  com-    going ;  tell  me  your  last  wishes ; 
municative.  So  dead  was  he  to  com-    what  shall  I  do  for  you  ?" 
nion  cares,  so  was  he  out  of  the  reach        Society  had  its  charm ;  Philip  waa 
of  vexations  and  emoUons,  that,  as    comforted. 

we  learned  from  himself,  though  he  ''  What  is  your  last  wish  ?"  re- 
had  had  a  numerous  family,  and  most  peated  the  good  lady;  '*  whall  I  do 
of  them  settled  within  a  few  miles    for  you  ?" 

of  the  parish  poor-house  where  he  "  Give  me,"  said  Philip,  with  as- 
lay,  he  knew  not  if  they  were  dead  tonishing  strength  of  voice,  "  sum- 
or  living.  He  communicated  the  muttoeatl" 
valuable  secret  of  life  preservation.  The  curate's  wife  was  too  boun- 
**  Philip,"  we  said  to  him,  **  yo«  tiful.  She  ran  home,  and  brought 
will  live  for  ever."  him  not  only  a  plentiful  meal,  but 

**  Why,"  quoth  he,  '^  when  young    a  good  atiff  tumbler  of  gin  and  wa- 
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ter.  This  was  injudicious.  The 
slender  threads  of  life,  that,  quies- 
cent and  relaxed,  would,  with  regu- 
larity, have  long  held  the  yital  cur- 
rent, could  not  bear  the  sudden 
heat  and  extension  from  being  thus 
wetted,  and  gave  way,  and  the  va- 
pour of  life  escaped.  There  was 
one  fillip  too  much,  and  verv  soon 
one  Philip  less.  He  was  killed  by 
kindness.  Thus  were  they  cut  off 
la  the  flower  of  their  old  age.  One 
went  off  beiow  zero ;  the  other  eva- 
porated at  180  of  Ffthrenheit. 

Examples  from  real  life  are  worth 
a  thousand  theories.  We  wiUofftsr 
^ttt  one  more.  We  knew  an  old 
mdy  that  Hved  In  her  bed  to  a  won« 
derful  old  are,  and  retained  all  her 
faculties  ana  all  her  cheerfulness. 
Her  heir,  thinking  she  was  too  long 
*'  withering  out,"  not  now**  a  young 
man's  revenues,"  came  to  visit  her 
near  about  her  hundredth  year. 
Whether  it  was  that  be  was  natu- 
rally or  habitually  an  early  riser,  or 
could  not  sleep  of  mornings  for 
thinking  of  bis  inheriunce,  he  paid 
her  very  early  visits  to  her  room,  to 
enquire  if  she  slept  well.  She  was 
a  shrewd  observer,  and  determined 
he  should  be  up  betimes.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  (and  she 
kept  awake  on  purpose)  she  rang 
her  bell  violently,  and  down  came 
tiie  half- dressed  expectant  heir. 

"  My  dear  madam,  I  hope  you 
are  not  very  111?'' 


£arfy  Ruing, 
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She  bade  him  come  near.  She 
laughed  in  his  face,  and  said,— 

«*  It  is  the  first  of  April." 

Now,  what  life  and  iollity  was 
here — to  make  her  heir  an  April 
fool  in  her  hundredth  year  I 

Now,  let  not  any  imagine  that  we 
are  the  advocate  of  sluggards,  and 
Indulge  itt  sleep.  As  yet  we  find 
five  or  six  hours  quit«  enough,  but 
care  not  when  we  take  it;  and  if  we 
do  wish  occasionally  to  enjoy  the 
sunrise,  can  be  content  with  three 
winks  and  a  minim,  and  are  on  tip- 
toe. Nor  would  we  have  any,  like 
Thomson,  play  the  hypocrite;  for 
he  wrote  bis  panegyric  on  early  ri- 
sing in  bed  at  nsid-dav'.  But  we 
have  reached  this  conclusion— that 
when  we  do  come  to  the  ^  sere  aod 
yellow  leaf,**  we  will  not  let  it  hang 
shivering  to  the  morning  winds,  a 
scoff  and  exhibition  to  every  ram- 

Sant  weed,  to  be  blown  off  by  the 
rst  wintry  blast,  and  trodden  into 
the  earth,  but  will  htfve  it  carefully 
gathered  up  ere  It  be  quite  wither- 
ed ;  and  we  have  seen  many  a  leaf 
so  carefully  laid  up  between  pages 
of  love  and  poetry ;  and  though  the 
softer  substance  may  wear  away, 
how  beautiful  are  the  traces  and  ra- 
mifications of  sensitive  life!  So 
may  it  He,  refiectlng^  honour  upon 
that  stock  of  humanity  on  which  it 
was  once  green,  and  flourished— a 
Cabinet  specimen  of  a  bed-lier. 


EXTRACTS  IfROtf  THB  JOURiTALS  OF  AK  AtPINB  TRAVXLLB&. 

No.  IV. 


We  left  our  baggage  at  Lansle- 
bourg,  to  be  sent  on  oy  the  diligence 
to  Turin.  We  started  next  morning 
at  5  o'clock,  and  walked  up  the 
Mont  Cenis  by  the  old  road  ,*  in  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  we  attained 
the  Point  Culminant,  and  in  forty 
more  reached  the  hotel  of  theVlelle 
Poste  chez  madame  Fran^olse  Bock, 
D6e  Chapuy— as  her  name,  cast  on 
the  iron  plate  at  the  back  of  the 
fire-place,  duly  announced. 

Having  secured  our  chambers,  we 
set  off  to  visit,  with  a  letter  of  Intro- 
duction, the  brother  Dom  Benoit,  at 
the  convent  or  hospice  of  the  Mont 
Ceals.  Hehad  left  the  establfshment, 
we  were  told,  beeanse  be  was  too 


liberal  to  the  poor  and  passengers,  but 
Dom  Michael,  the  principal,  did  the 
honours  kindly  and  well.  He  desired 
us  to  stay  and  dine  at  the  convent; 
we  accepted  the  invitation,  and  net 
at  table  a  clever  medical  man,  who 
usually  resides  at  St  Michael  In  the 
Maurlenne — a  Monsieur  Bonjean, 
or,  as  he  desired  us  to  remember 
him  by  memoria  technica,  aa  Jean* 
bon  (iambon),  a  botanist  of  Cham- 
berv,  who  for  thirty  seasons  bad 
gathered  simples  and  flowers  during 
two  months  in  the  year  on  the  Mont 
Cenis  and  in  its  neighbourhood— 
to  these  were  added  a  younff  man, 
the  pupfl  of  Bonjean,  and  an  lavalid 
from  Pigneroli   recommended    to 
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breathe  the  mountain  air  for  a  month 
or  two,  or,  induced  by  dread  of  the 
cholera,  to  find  this  excuse  for  hid 
stay  on  the  Mont  Cenis.  He  paid 
en  pensionaire — the  botanist,  in  Itind, 
t.  e,  papillons  and  plant?,  which, 
however^  the  monks  were  not  dis- 
posed to  rate  so  hieb  as  their  deli- 
cious trout — but  Bonjean  is  also 
a  bon  gargon^  privileged,  by  thirty 
annual  intrusions  upon  the  bed  and 
board  of  the  monies,  to  continue  them 
as  long  as  his  health  and  strength 
can  bear  him  to  the  Mont  Cenis. 

Besides  Dom  Michael  we  had  three 
other  monks  at  table— one  sensible, 
one  stupid^one  a  ghitton — but  the 
ruddy  ffood-tempered  looks  of  the 
latter  afmost  reconciled  the  stranger 

to  Dom ^"s  opinion  of  the  only 

triie  purpose  for  which  the  eyes  and 
the  mouth  were  placed  on  the  same 
aide  of  the  head — ^the  first,  to  enjoy  the 
sight  of  the  good  things  which  enter- 
ed, by  the  second,  into  his  stomach. 
His  only  reputation  was  that  of  being 
a  hard  eater  and  drinker — and  we 
certainly  had  no  reason  to  regret  the 
opportunities  he  had  of  keepmg  him- 
self in  practice^  for  the  dinner  served 
was  excellent,  and  the  wine  deli- 
cious. We  had  soup  (not  maigre) ; 
fried  trout  (not  those  which  had 
died  in  the  reservoir) ;  boiled  mut- 
ton and  beef;  cutlets ;  cold  boiled 
trout  and  salad ;  some  dishes 
which  I  know  not  how  to  describe — 
fruit — cheese  and  coffee.  The  monks 
were  hospitable  and  hearty,  and 
had  the  good  luck  to  fare  better 
— and  were  enabled  to  give  to  a 
stranger  a  better  table  than  their 
more  devoted  brethren  on  the  Great 
St  Bernard  could  either  enjoy  or 
dispense. 

But  their  hospitality  to  us,  though 
not  in  ingratitude  Is  it  spoken,  was 
no  evidence  of  the  utility  of  these 
monks  on  the  Mont  Cenis — their 
merits  ought  never  to  be  men- 
tioned, when  the  praises  of  the 
excellent  and  devoted  brethren  on 
the  Great  St  Bernard  are  spoken. 
The  poor  passenger  may  indeed  re- 
ceive fooa  at  the  hospice  on  the 
Mont  Cenis ;  but  this,  and  shelter 
from  the  horrors  of  a  winter  storm, 
may  be  found  under  twenty  roofs  on 
the  plain,  from  the  Grana  Croix  to 
the  Point  Culminant  These  monks 
neither  ffo  forth  to  search  for  the 
overwhelmed  or  belated  trayeller, 
nor  risk  their  lives  in  the  Berrice  of 


humanity— their  station  is  a  sine* 
cure ;  or  their  chief  duty,  to  take 
care  of  the  fish  in  the  lake,  to  which 
their  ri^ht  is  exclusive.  Here  they 
have  few,  if  any  privations,  and 
their  comforts  are  more  for  them- 
selves than  for  the  poor  and  desti- 
tute. They  are  a  jovial  jolly  set, 
living  in  excellent  and  well  furnished 
apartments,  particularly  those  occu- 
pied by  the  fcing  when  he  makes  a 
progress,  and  rests  here  on  his  way 
across  the  mountain.  The  chief 
room  is  hung  round  with  portraits 
of  gaunt  personages,  that  look  like 
members  of  the  family  of  Munchau- 
sen. 

After  dinner  we  looked  into  the 
reservoir  at  the  hospice,  and  saw 
forty  or  fifty  fine  trout,  ready  to  be 
dropped  from  their  tank  to  the  fry- 
inff-pan  at  the  nod  of  the  clavandier. 
We  afterwards  went  to  the  reservoir 
near  the  lake,  accompanied  by  one 
of  the  servants  of  the  hospice.  Here, 
in  a  tank,  within  a  space  of  twelve 
feet  by  eight,  through  which  a 
stream  constantly  ran,  were  at  least 
^Ye  hundred  trout,  firom  half  a 
pound  to  five  pounds  weight,  cele- 
brated, or  ought  to  be,  in  the  ahna- 
nach  des  gourmands^  as  the  finest  fish 
that  are  eaten.  We  saw  several  ly- 
inff  dead  at  the  bottom;  these  were 
Withdrawn  by  means  of  a  ndce,  and 
taken  to  the  hospice  by  the  servant, 
to  be  ready  for  the  market,  either  to 
be  sent  to  the  inns  on  the  Mont  Ce- 
nis, or  to  the  towns  on  either  side  of 
the  mountain — even  to  Turin.  The 
fishery  of  th^  lake  is  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  revenue  of  the 
abbey  of  Novalese,  to  which  the 
convent  on  the  mountain  appertains. 
Near  to  the  reservoir  which  we  ri- 
slted  was  a  larger  one,  built  about 
two  years  ago,  at  an  expense  of 
12,006  francs  (L.480).  It  is  built 
in  the  lake,  but  so  near  the  shore, 
that  in  winter  the  depth  of  water 
was  not  sufiicient  to  preserve  the 
whole  mass  within  the  house  from 
freezing,  and  with  it  all  the  fish  it 
contained.  The  monks  were  there* 
fore  driven  to  put  the  trout  which 
they  caueht  into  their  old  tank  and 
the  running  stream. 

From  this  end  of  the  lake  we 
crossed  a  little  hill  to  a  smaller 
lake,  concealed  from  the  hifh-road. 
Through  this  the  waters  of  tbe  great 
liJce  flow ;  and  thence,  by  a  aucces- 
aion  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  fall0| 
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varying  in  depth  from  ten  to  thirty 
feet«  many  of  them  very  picturesque, 
towards  the  Grand  Croix;  it  aiter- 
wards  descends  into  Italy  as  the 
river  Cenissella,  before  it  loses  its 
name  in  the  Doire. 

We  rambled  about  the  chalets, 
pasturages,  and  mountains ;  ren- 
countered BoDJean  in  pursuit  of 
butterflies ;  examined  a  hundred 
pitfalls  and  traps,  laid  by  the  pea« 
sant  boys  for  small  birds ;  and 
climbed  nearly  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  lalce,  and  endeavoured  to 
reach  a  pass  leading  to  the  Petit 
Mont  Cenis.  We  were  soon,  how- 
ever, enveloped  in  clouds,  and  driven 
to  find  our  shortest  way  to  the  inn 
by  pelting  rain,  which  "  moistened 
well  our  clay"  before  we  reached 
the  Vielle  Poste,  where  a  good  fire 
in  our  chamber,  and  some  tea  of 
Mont  Cenia  (the  flowers  of  the 
mountain)  removed  all  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  our  drenching,  and 
gave  us  hope  that  the  next  day 
would  be  a  flne  one,  and  brinf  to 
us  a  guide  recommended  by  Dom 
Michael,  who  was  to  conduct  us  by 
the  Petit  Mont  Cenis  and  the  Col  de 
Clairee  to  Susa. 

In  the  morning,  when  we  loolced 
out,  all  the  surrounding  peaks  were 
wrapt  in  clouds — the  vent  de  Lom^ 
bardie — the  bad  weather  wind — was 
blowing,  and  our  hopes  of  depar- 
ture on  that  day  were  at  an  end. 
At  five  o'clock  we  wefe  called  by 
the  servants  of  the  convent  to  go 
with  them  to  the  island  on  the  lake, 
and  visit  the  ducks  engraising  for 
the  monks,  fat  fellows  I  and  to  take 
up  the  nets  which  are  laid  every 
night  for  the  trout  in  the  lake.  A 
tub — misnamed  a  batteau — took  us 
in  twenty  minutes  to  where  a 
Thames  wherry  and  pair  of  skulls 
would  have  taken  us  in  two.  On 
our  approach,  an  odd  noise  from 
one  of  the  men  was  a  signal  to  the 
ducks,  who  came  off  in  a  crowd  of 
noisy  expectants  to  meet  Uie  men 
whose  duty  It  was  to  furnish  their 
breakfast, and  prepare  them  worthily 
for  the  table  of  the  hospice.  They 
swam  with  ease  round  the  boat  in 
its  slow  progressi  and  awaited,  when 
we  had  landed,  with  noisy  impa- 
tience their  meal  of  bran  and  water. 
One  or  two  exhibited. a  little  mo- 
desty before  us  strangers,  but  the 
moment  the  mess  was  ready  these 


ffenUe  qualities  disappeared.  They 
leapt  over  each  other's  backs,  to 
drive  theirs  down  among  fifty  bills 
already  in  the  dish. 

On  our  leaving  the  island,  which 
is  a  beautiful  little  spot,  we  rowed 
to  the  first  net.  Five  fish,  from  one 
to  two  pounds,  were  entangled  in 
it.  Four  successive  nets  had  caught 
five,  five,  three,  and  twelve  fish.  I 
found  it  too  cold  an  affair  after  the 
first  excitement  was  over,  and  was 
put  on  shore :  but  learned  from  my 
companion,  who  stayed  with  them, 
that  Uiey  took  altogether  forty-five 
trout.  Some  that  were  found  dead 
were  taken  to  the  hospice,  the  living 
ones  to  the  reservoir. 

The  day  began  to  hang  heavily 
on  us.  Without  an  early  start, 
and  the  certainty  of  a  fine  day,  the 
excursion  over  the  Clairee  would 
be  dangerous  and  useless.  I  had 
been  three  times  disappointed,  and 
I  determined  now  to  wait  for  fair 
weather.  After  writing  and  doing 
all  that  we  could  of  indoor  occupa- 
tion in  our  power,  we  went  out  with 
the  servant  boy  of  the  inn  to  fish  in 
the  lower  lake.  The  great  lake  is 
tabood  by  the  worshipful  company 
of  fishmongers  on  the  Cenis,  and  the 
Cordon  of  St  Francis  would  stretch 
the  poacher  who  violated  it.  The 
boy  having  obtained  leave  from  his 
mistress  to  accompany  us,  con- 
sidered the  ramble  a  holiday.  He 
soon  made  us  acquainted  with  all 
his  useful  qualities,  except  that  of 
catching  trout  with  a  worm.  He 
told  us  of  his  skill  in  snaring  hares 
and  marmots;  entrapping  small 
birds;  tickling  trout  under  a  bank; 
frightening  chamois,  and  helping 
Bonjean  to  catch  butterflies  and  coU 
lect  plants;  and  he  compelled  us  to 
believe,  by  the  numerous  anecdotes 
which  he  related,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  busy  idlers 
on  the  mountain,  and  would  any 
where  else  have  made  a  poacher,  a 
smuggler,  or  a  brigand.  We  caught 
no  fish,  however,  and  were  driven 
home  by  the  rain.  There  was  no 
billiard-table  on  the  mountain,  but 
we  got  out  the  bowls,  and  throw 
them  about  in  the  remise  until  we 
were  tired.  At  length  it  held  up  a 
little.  We  walked  to  the  husptce, 
about  a  mile  from  the  inn.  There 
we  learned,  with  regret,  that  Dom 
Michael   was  unwell»  and   found 
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BoDJean  drjriog  bia  botanical  books 
by  the  kitchen  fire,  and  our  guide 
readj  to  accompany  ua  whenever 
the  weather  should  encourage  us  to 
start. 

On  leaving  the  convent,  we  met 
on  the  steps  a  young  postilion  wait- 
ing to  address  us,  which  he  did  in 
Tery  tolerable  English.  "  He  was 
always  very  glad  to  see  de  £ng» 
llsh,  and  say,  how  do  you  do»' 
sare?"  He  bad  been  at  Corfu  in 
the  service  of  Sir  Frederick  Adam, 
and  now,  after  many  changes,  he 
was  one  of  the  postilions  at  the 
Hotel  de  la  Poste  on  the  Genis.  We 
were  much  pleased  with  his  appear- 
ance and  his  manner. 

I  walked  on  to  the  Grand  Croix 
to  explore  the  forsaken  road  which 
formerly  skirted    the  plain   of   St 
liicolas.    I  had  great  difficulty  in 
reaching  the  old  road.    The  bridge 
which  formerly  crossed  the  Cents- 
sella,  immediately  above  the  fine 
cataract  which    descends  into   the 
plain  of  St  Nicolas,  had  been  blown 
up.    I  crossed  the  stream  a  long 
way  above,  near  the  village  called 
the  Grand  Croix,  and  skirting  the 
ateep  banks  and   rocks   at  length 
reached  the  old  road.    I  soon  passed 
beneath  lofty  precipices^  which  had 
been  cut  away  to  form  a  rocky  ter- 
race upon  which  the  road  was  con- 
structed.   Towards  the  deep  preci- 
pices which  overhang  the  plain  of 
St  Nicolas,  strong  walls  had  been 
built.    As  I  advanced  I  saw  that 
only  as  much  of  the  rock  had  been 
cut  away  above  as  served  to  form  a 
road  of  the  height  and  breadth  re- 
quired, but  impending  masses  over- 
)mng  in  a  most  appalling  manner. 
At  length  the  road  had  been  carried 
by  a  gallery  or  cavern,  excavated 
through  the  projecting  masses    of 
these  frightful  precipices,  and  strong 
masonry  filled  up   some   interme* 
diate   spaces   beyond   these.    The 
road   high    on    the  mountain  side 
above  the  plain  had  been  so  fatally 
exposed  to  avalanches,  which  had 
polished  the  course  of   their  fre- 
quent descent,  that  after   various 
attempts  to  guard  against  their  irre- 
sistible force,  the  Ime  of  road  was 
altogether  abandoned.     M.  Ceard, 
the  engineer  of  the  route   of  the 
Simplon,  undertook  to  form  tourni- 
quets, which  led   down  from  the 
Grand  Croix  to  the  plain  of  St  Ni* 


colas^  and  through  the  centre  of 
the  plain  a  straight  and  perfectly 
safe  road  now  passes ;  and  to  pre« 
vent  travellers  from  making  a  short- 
er but  dangerous  path  by  Uie  old 
road,  the  bridge  and  masonry,  and 
whatever  could  be  so  destroyed  of 
the  gallery,  were  blown  up.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  so  awful  a  scene 
of  destruction  as  presents  itself  at 
the  entrance  of  the  gallery,  where 
the  effects  of  the  eipiosions  were 
the  greatest.  Enormous  masses  of 
rock  and  masonry  were  so  heaped 
up  in  terrible  confusion,  that  it  was 
with  much  difficulty  that  I  could 
pass  beyond  this  part  of  the  road. 
The  solitude  and  wildness  of  it, 
when  wiUiin  the  cavern  and  alone, 
were  most  Impressive,  and  It  was 
some  relief  from  a  harrowing  feel- 
ing when  I  again  reached  the  ham- 
let of  the  Grand  Croix. 

The  next  day  the  weather  was 
worse.  Morning,  noon,  and  evening 
passed  In  incessant  and  hard  run, 
such  as  the  people  say  is  very  unu- 
sual even  here. 

Some  peasants  and  passing  car- 
men had  adjourned  for  shelter  and 
amusement  to  the  remise.  The 
bowls  were  again  in  requisition, 
but  we  were  sick  of  them. 

How  miserably  the  day  was  lost 
to  us  I  No  books — ^they  were  all 
sent  to  Turin — no  means  of  passing 
the  time.  The  rain  fell  so  heavily, 
that  the  poor  cows  were  driven  by 
it  to  attempt  to  shelter  in  the  re- 
mise, and  defied  for  some  time  the 
efforts  to  prevent  their  entrance. 
Crossing  the  road  from  the  remise 
to  the  door  of  die  Inn  opposite  was 
enough  to  soak  the  person  who 
passed  over.  The  very  ducks  look- 
ed forlorn,  and  ceased  to  gabble; 
they  crowded  into  a  place  of  shel- 
ter, having  evidently  had  *'  too  much 
of  a  good  thinff."  We  crawled  list- 
lessly to  our  chamber  In  despair  of 
occupation.  However,  we  had  the 
good  fortune  at  last  to  find  a  French 
novel,  in  two  volumes,  the  property 
of  Mademoiselle  Modesto,  one  of 
the  maidens  of  the  Vielle  Poste. 
The  trash  had  issued  from  some 
Minerva  press  of  Paris,  and  was 
about  as  worthy  of  having  been  put 
into  type  as  the  vapid  balderdash 
which,  under  the  name  of  '*  fashion- 
able novels,"  the  scribbling  nobility 
of  England  condescend  to  give  to 
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the  world  for  the  eash  of  Metsrs 

and  Co.,  and  in  the  hope  of 

being  mentioned  in  a  future  edition 
of  rojral  and  **  noble  authors.*' 

The  foHowing  morning  we  were 
routed  by  the  weleooM  knock  of  our 
guide,  Ettienne  Mestrallet  of  Nova* 
lose,  better  known  on  the  mountain 
by  the  name  of  Le  ftU  du  jamb  (U 
hois.  It  was  half-past  three  o'clock. 
He  said  that  the  wind  blew  from 
Savoy,  and  that  we  miffht  safely  start 
We  were  soon  rewlyy  but  still  clouds 
hung  heavily  on  the  summits  of  La 
Roache  and  St  Nicolas ;  and  as  my 
object  was  to  see  the  route,  not 
merely  to  pass  the  mountain,  I  wait- 
ed for  a  fairer  prospect  of  its  clear- 
ing off.  About  six,  howerer,  we 
started  for  the  Petit  Mont  Cenis. 
Soon  afler»  it  began  again  to  rain 
bard  enough  to  Induce  us  to  take 
shelter  in  a  Barrague^  a  better  sort 
of  chalet.  In  half  an  hour  it  was 
evident  that  Uie  cKnmIs  were  fisst 
rising.  We  set  out,  and  reached  the 
summit  in  two  hours.  Here,  as  the 
scenery  of  the  Mont  d'Ambin  and 
Grand  Vallon  was  a  desirable  fea- 
ture in  our  passage,  we  agreed  to 
rest  and  wait  again. 

We  entered  a  chilet  whence  the 
voices  of  children  proceeded,  though 
the  door  was  fastened  without.  We 
removed  the  bar  of  wood  suspended 
across  the  entrance,  and  found  with- 
in  three  little  children,  with  inter- 
vals of  not  more  tbmi  a  year  between 
them,  around  a  cradle,  in  which  was 
ui  infant,  whom  they  were  trying  to 
amuse  In  the  absence  of  the  mo- 
ther. 

Their  filthy  condition  was  disgust- 
in?*  7^  ^^^7  appeared  to  be  so 
hmltfay,  and  certainly  so  fat,  that  if 
we  had  heard  that  the  monks  of  the 
Mont  Cenis  were  anthropophagi  we 
should  have  considered  this  as  an- 
other of  their  establishments  for 
fattening*  The  bonne^  a  healthy, 
strong,  cheerful  woman,  came  in 
after  a  short  time,  and  made  up  more 
fire,  which  was  not  unwelcome. 

The  fine  peak  of  the  Grand  VaU 
Ion,  seen  across  the  Val  d'Ambtn, 
began  to  dear  oiF,  and  we  proceed* 
ed,  though  much  of  the  magnificent 
scenery  around  was  still  obscured. 
From  the  highest  point,  at  least  500 
feet  above  Uie  crest  of  the  Mont 
Cenis,  we  looked  down  into  the  deep 
valley  which  leads  from  the  IHtlt 


Mont  Cents  to  Bramante,  In  the 
Maurlenne,  a  distance  of  about  four 
hours  from  the  summit,  by  a  toler- 
abie  mule  path.  It  is  a  shorter  road, 
direct  from  Bramante  to  the  post* 
house  on  the  Mont  Cenis,  than  by 
the  high-road  through  Lanslebourg; 
but  its  elevation  is  greater,  and  it  is 
fearfully  exposed  in  the  winter  to 
winds  and  storms,  which  render  it 
impassable. 

At  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
crest  of  the  little  Mont  Cenis,  we 
turned  off  to  the  left,  and  climbed  to 
the  top  of  some  rockfl,  whence  we 
had  a  view  of  the  Val  d'Ambfn,  in 
all  its  course^  down  to  the  Valley  of 
the  Arc.  A  sight  of  the  Grand 
Vallon  was  occasionally  obtained 
through  openings  in  the  clouds,  and 
its  grandeur  was  perhaps  increased 
by  the  mysterious  veil.  Beyond  and 
below  us  lay  the  Coombe  d'Ambin, 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  lying 
between  the  mountains — ^a  narrow, 
savage  glen,  surmounted  by  glaciers, 
across  which  a  chasseur's  path  led 
to  the  Valley  of  Bardoneche. 
Through  this  sterile  coombe  a 
stream  flowed,  which  appeared  like 
a  sliver  thread  In  a  coarse  tissue. 
We  continued  to  ascend  by  the  rocks 
on  the  mountain  side,  leaving  the 
Val  d'Ambin  on  the  right ;  and  after 
scrambling  through  scenes  of  a  wild, 
and  to  me,  singular  character,  we 
came  upon  the  course  of  a  torrent, 
which  issues  from  the  Sac  Blanc,  at 
the  head  of  the  vnlley  of  Savines, 
which  we  were  now  ascending. 

After  climbing  for  some  time  up 
this  narrow,  rocky  rien,  we  arrived 
at  the  pasturages  of  Savines,  where 
two  enormous  dogs,  and  one  tiny  one, 
that  added  much  to  the  noise  but 
little  to  the  might  of  our  opponents, 
insittted  upon  our  going  no  further; 
however,  we  advanced,  and  a  shower 
of  stones,  aided  by  the  voice  of  the 
master,  kept  them  at  a  distance.  In 
this  little  Goshen  we  rested,  smd 
learnt  from  the  shepherd  that  he  had 
alnH>st  nightly  visits  from  the  wolves 
of  the  Forest  of  Bramante,  the  suc- 
cessors of  those  ravenous  rascals 
that  gobMed  up  Wdpole's  poor  little 
dog  Toby — as  his  master  passed  with 
Gray,  at  the  foot  of  the  forest,  on  his 
way  into  Italy.  By  night,  the  watch- 
dogs of  the  pasturages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  guarded  vrith  spiked 
cottars,  and  the  shepherd,  with  lo«4- 
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ed  armSy  !b  senerally  ready,  at  the 
first  bark  otalarniy  to  fire  upon  the 
invader. 

Having  crossed  the  meadows  of 
Savinesy  or  Sevina,  as  our  guide 
called  Uie  pasturage,  we  ascended 
ffradually,  bj  a  long  but  easy  patb>  to 
the  Lac  Blanc,  or  Lac  de  Sa vines.  On 
the  right,  the  Mont  d'Ambin  was  at 
no  time  quite  clear,  but  the  vast  gla^ 
ciers,  which  streamed  down  almost 
to  the  lake,  impressed  us  with  a  deep 
feeling  of  its  solitude  and  its  im« 
mensity.     On  our  left,  enormous 
precipices  prevented  our  seeing  far 
up  the  mountain  of  Bard,  of  which 
they  were  the  base.    This  mountain 
is  often  visited  by  chasseurs  and 
botanists.    In  the  hollows  between 
ita  peaks  there  are  numerous  little 
lakes.    Its  summit  can  be  attained 
by  a  difficult  path,  leading  from  the 
lower  lake  of  the  Mont  Cenis,  and 
passing  by  the  Roches  Rouges — the 
spot  where  Laranza  says  that  the 
plains  of  Italy  can  be  seen,  an  as- 
serUon  laughed  at  by  Ettienne — who 
bad  been  there  a  hundred  times,  he 
said,  as  chasseur  and  guide,  and  who 
observed,  that  the  plains  could  only 
be  seen  from  the  Roches  Rouges, 
when  the  Roche  Melon,  an  enormous 
mountain  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  of  Novalese,  was  removed. 
Ettienne  said,  that  by  climbinff  to 
the  glaciers  of  the  Mont  du  Bard, 
which  were  higher  than  the  Roche 
Melon,  or  rather  flanked  it,  in  clear 
weather  the  plains  of  Italy  could  be 
Been  over  the  Coombe  of  Susa,  and 
the  view  was  very  splendid,  but  it 
required  five  hours'  hard  labour  to 
attain  the  spot,  and  was  inaccessible 
after  snow,  or  in  unfavourable  wea- 
ther.   Laranza's  assertion  was  made 
in  support  of  his  theory,  that  Hanni- 
bal passed  by  the  Mont  Cenis ;  but 
the  mere  view  of  the  plains  of  Italy 
might  have  been  obtained  by  de- 
Bcendinfi;  the   path,  which  existed 
ages  htfore  the  new  road  was  made, 
by  Bard,  Molaret,  and  St  Martin — 
where,  two  hours  from  the  summit, 
the  plains  might  have  been  seen  be- 
yond the  Coombe  of  Susa;  but  it 
would  have  been  too  obviously  ab- 
surd to  send  the  Carthaefnians  past 
the  spot  where  lay  the  chief  difficuf- 
ties  of  their  descent,  to  see  what  was 
to  encourage  them  to  attempt  to 
overcome  those  difficulties. 
From  the  Lac  de  Savines^  a  very 


gradual  slope,  sprinkled  with  gen- 
tianella,  ranuncules  slaciales,  and 
other  Alpine  flowers,  brought  us  to 
the  summit  of  the  Col  de  Clair^e. 
Near  it  we  met  two  peasants,  cross- 
ing those  moimtains  from  Exilles 
and  the  Col  de  Fouilles.  Upon 
learning  that  we  were  going  to  Jail* 
Ion,  they  cautioned  us,  in  so  track* 
less  a  course,  to  keep  carefully  on 
the  left,  and  seek  traces  on  that  side 
for  our  course. 

After  descending  by  a  steep  stony 
path,  we  came  to  a  place  above  a 
pasturage,  by  a  bright,  cold  stream, 
where  we  were  tempted  to  res^ 
and  indulge  in  some  good  things 
provided  by  Madame  Bock ;  a  cold 
gigot  of  mutton,  which  in  a  less  hun- 
gry mood  we  should  have  condemn- 
ed for  its  flavour  of  garlic^  some 
bread,  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  wine. 
The  gourmand  knows  nothing  of  the 
enjoyment  of  eating  who  has  not 
feasted  under  a  briffbt  sky,  with  a 
mountain  appetite ;  here  Ude*s  skill 
is  despised — a  clean  stone,  pure 
from  the  mountain  torrent,  serves 
for  a  plate,  and  the  cold  stream 
freshens  whiUt  it  dilutes  the  wine. 

Thence  we  descended  to  a  pastu- 
rage below,  where  a  magnificent 
scene  burst  upon  us.  In  the  distance 
we  saw  the  plains  and  the  superga 
above  Turin— nearer,  the  mountains 
which  on  the  right  bound  the  torrent 
of  the  Doire  Sosana — nearer  still, 
Uiose  of  the  valley  of  Exilles,  and 
immediately  below  us,  like  a  vast 
basin,  the  deep,  abrupt  valley  of 
Clair^  in  which  the  white  clouds 
boiled  and  rolled  as  In  a  cauldron. 
We  stood  on  the  brink  of  enormous 
precipices,  their  outlines  at  our  feet 
cut  abruptly  against  the  clouds,  into 
which,  through  occasional  openings 
made  bv  the  wind,  we  could  see  the 
black,  oeep,  and  shadowed  valley. 
The  scene  was  most  impressive. 
Our  guide  was  puzzled  for  a  short 
time  by  the  clouds  which  obscured 
the  point  for  which  we  should  make; 
at  length  he  led  us  down  the  preci- 
pice by  a  most  extraordinary  path, 
like  winding  steps,  which  were  rude- 
ly cut  in  a  crevice ;  it  appeared  like 
a  descent  through  a  chimney.  Below 
this  rift,  a  steep,  difficult,  stony,  and 
most  fatlgttiag  path  brought  us  to 
some  chalets.  Though  tlie  cauldron 
of  clouds  seemed  to  shik  as  we  de* 
•ceadedy  they  aonetlmee  in  thefar 
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changes  eny eloped  us,  and  we  were  ly  recalled  whilst  sitting  on  a  spot 
glad  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  hoy,  who  which  they  had  passed,  and  restiog 
shouted  to  us  from  the  chalets  what  ourselves  from  a  fatiguing  descent 
direction  we  should  take.  A  still  which  they  had  encountered,  and  in 
more  difficult  path  led  us  to  some  sight  of  the  savage  yalley  of  the 
other  chalets,  below  which  there  Fouilles,  by  which  they  were  com* 
were  extensive  pasturages  on  a  steep  pelled  to  retreat^  and  encounter  yet 
slope.  Havine  crossed  these,  we  farther  dangers, 
entered  a  wood,  down  through  which  The  few  miserable  huts  near  us 
the  most  abrupt  and  fatiguing  part  were  uninhabited,and  neither  afford- 
of  our  route  lay,  which  would  scarce-  ed  shelter  nor .  food.  Continuing 
]y  have  been  practicable  but  for  the  our  route,  we  kept  close  to  the  tor« 
entangled  roots.  From  the  wood  we  rent,  from  which  a  large  stream  was 
emerged  upon  a  rocky  slope,  and  separated  for  irrigation ;  by  the  side 
after  a  march  of  eight  or  nine  hours  of  the  channel  of  this  stream  we  con- 
reached  a  few  scattered  stone  huts  tinued  some  way — then  the  road 
at  the  head  of  the  Val  de  Clair^e.  sunk  below  it,  afterwards  we  as- 
On  looking  back,  we  appeared  to  cended  rapidly  by  a  steep  path  cut 
have  descended  the  face  of  a  pre-  out  at  the  foot  of  precipices,  which 
cipice,  down  which  the  numerous  rose  in  unbroken  grandeur  directly 
streams  of  the  Clair^e  ran  from  the  over  us.  Along  the  face  of  these 
summit,  as  if  they  issued  from  the  rocks  the  channel  for  the  water- 
sky,  to  the  torrent  by  which  we  rest-  course  was  cut,  and  though  at  our 
ed.  The  white  lines  were  traceable  greatest  elevation  above  the  valley 
through  four  or  five  thousand  feet  of  of  Clair6e,  we  were  at  least  a  thou- 
their  descent.  The  pass  of  the  sand  feet  higher  than  the  natural  bed 
Clair^e  is,  on  the  Italian  side,  the  of  the  torrent,  we  were  still  below 
steepest  that  I  have  ever  traversed,  the  head  of  the  artificial  channel 
This  was  one  of  the  many  difficult  whence  the  waters  flowed  towards 
places  by  which  the  Vaudofs,  in  1687,  us  rapidly.  It  was  difficult  to  believe 
under  their  pastor  and  captain,Henri  the  fact  before  our  eyes ;  and  as  we 
Arnaud,  returned  to  their  valleys,  looked  back  into  the  short,  deep. 
They  had,  after  entering  Savoy,  narrow  valley  that  we  had  left,  and 
wandered  by  a  course  rauier  dim-  saw  the  Giair^e  foaming  down  its 
cult  to  trace,  until  they  had  crossed  course,  the  aqueduct  seemed  to  <u- 
the  Col  de  Bon  homme,  whence  they  cend  steeply  from  the  valley.  This 
descended  into  the  Tarentaise,  cross-  water  was  led  round  the  brow  of  the 
•ed  the  Mont  Isiran  into  the  valley  of  mountain,  to  irrigate  the  meadows 
the  Arc ;  thence  by  the  Mont  Cents,  above  Jaillon.  From  the  highest 
ihe  Petit  Mont  Cenls,  and  the  Col  point  of  our  passage,  the  view  up 
<de  Clair6e,  into  the  valley  of  Clair^e.  the  valley  of  the  Doire  to  Exilles 
Here  they  encountered  the  troops  of  was  very  fine,  and  immediately  after 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  pre-  passing  this  point,  the  Coombe  of 
Tented  their  entry  into  the  valley  of  Susa  opened  to  us,  from  the  Roche 
Exilles  by  the  Clair6e,  and  they  Melon  and  the  Col  de  Fenetre,  to 
were  compelled  to  return  and  cross  the  plains  beyond  Turin.  We  soon 
the  Col  de  Fouilles,  from  which  the  fell  into  the  high-road  from  the 
flouthern  branch  of  the  Clairee,  call-  Mont  Cenis;  and  about  7  o'clock, 
ed  the  Ciauri,  flowed.  The  account  we  reached  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste  at 
of  their  sufferings  before  they  clear-  Susa. 

ed  these  mountain  passes,  and  so  sig-  Here  we  parted  with  our  excellent 
Daily  defeated  their  enemies  at  the  guide  Etiienne,  an  honest  and  Intel- 
Bridge  of  Salbertrand,  forms  a  part  ligent  man,  full  of  anecdote,  spirits, 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  nar-  and  good  temper;  he  had  engaged 
ratives  ever  published,  which  was  to  do  this  laborious  day's  service  for 
written  by  Henri  Arnaud  himself,  five  francs,  to  which  we  added  three 
and  translated  not  longr  since  by  the  as  a  buona  mano;  and  he  left  us  as 
late  Hugh  Dyke  Acland,  from  a  rare  happy  as  his  acknowledged  merits 
copy,  under  the  title  of  '*  The  Glo-  and  a  bottle  of  Vino  d'Asti  could 
rious  Recovery  by  the  Vaudois  of  make  him. 

their  Valleys."    The  recollection  of  At  Susa,  we  were  informed  that 

their  perilous  adventures  was  rivid*  scarcely  a  single  traveller,  and  no 
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English  family,  had  entered  Italy 
by  tha  Mont  Genis  for  nearly  three 
weeks,  deterred  by  a  dread  of  the 
cholera  or  the  sanitory  regulations. 
We  were  called  at  S  o'clock,  and 
informed  that  we  could  have  places 
in  the  diligence  for  Turin ;  we  got 
into  it  at  4  o'clock,  and  were  drag- 
ged on  at  a  snail's  pace,  5^  miles  an 
hour,  over  a  good  and  level  road. 
What  a  treat  to  an  English  traveller ! 
it  was  1 1  o'clock  before  we  reached 
the  capital,  where  we  found  the 
alarm  of  cholera  excessive.  The 
precautions  taken  by  the  authorities 
had  been  strictly  attended  to  by  the 
citizens ;  the  houses  had  been  visit- 
ed and  purified— the  streets  made 
and  kept  scrupulously  clean:  hos- 
pitals, indepenaent  of  those  already 
existing,  were  established,  and  in  the 
narrow  parts  of  the  city,  the  ancient 
Turin,  and  especially  in  the  quarter 
of  the  Jews,  the  regulaUons  were 
strongly  enforced.  For  the  latter 
people,  a  hospital  had  been  prepar- 
ed apart  from  others,  an  attention 
paid  to  public  prejudice  as  well  as 
their  own. 

Our  quarters  were  at  the  Pension 
Suisse  in  the  Strada  Carlo  Alberti, 
and  having  put  our  passports  in  a 
course  of  authorization  with  the  mi- 
nister of  the  Interior  and  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador,  I  went  to  the 
Casa   GaFOur,  where  I  found  my 

friend  the  Comte  de ,  who  had 

returned  about  a  month  ago  from 
^  his  journey  in  England :  he  had  on 
'  the  morning  of  my  visiting  him  just 
left  the  hospital,  where  he  had  visiu 
ed  the  first  case  of  cholera  that  had 
occurred  in  Turin ;  it  had  ended  fa- 
taJly,  the  victim,  a  boatman.  The 
Comte  was  president  of  the  board  of 
healUi  of  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
city;  oyer  the  central  and  general 
board  his  father  the  Marquis  pre- 
aided. 

The  public  spirit  with  which  many 
of  the  nobility  remained  in  the  city 
to  take  their  chance  with  the  inha- 
bitants, and  generously  devoted 
themselves  to  ue  establishment  of 
public  confidence,  greatly  and  de- 
servedly increased  the  respect  of  the 
community  for  those  men  who  so 
identified  their  interests  and  si^ety 
with  that  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
when  they  could  have  fled  from  the 
danger.  At  the  head  of  these  wor- 
thies is  the  Marquis  of  — — ;  his 


sons,  and  many  of ,  the  nobility  of 
Turin,  responded  to  the  feeling* 
They  remained  in  the  city  with  their 
families  and  children  around  them, 
and  it  is  so  much  the  more  honour- 
able of  them,  when  the  dreadful  loss 
of  life  from  the  cholera,  which  raged 
so  violently  at  Goni  and  Genoa,  is 
considered. 

One  of  my  earliest  efforts  was  to 
recover  my  pistols,  which  had  been 
taken  from  me  at  Port  Beauvois.  In 
this  I  was  greatly  aided  by  my 
friends,  who  went  to  the  Douane, 
the  chief  of  the  police  and  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior.  Having  obtained 
the  authority  of  the  latter  for  their 
restoration,  I  had  yet  to  get  through 
so  many  official  regulations,  that  I 
went  to  a  dozen  different  offices, 
and  had  papers  signed,  counter- 
signed, and  exchanged,  to  the  num- 
ber of  at  least  twenty.  At  length, 
after  paying  a  droit  of  two  sous  to 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
they  were  restored  to  me,  with  a 
hint  to  keep  them  in  future  in  my 
pocket,  and  not  in  my  sack.  I  must 
say,  however,  for  the  authorities, 
that  nothing  could  exceed  the  gen- 
tlemanly courtesy  with  which  one 
and  all  aided  my  object,  though  they 
seemed  to  wonder  at  the  import- 
ance which  I  attached  to  their  reco- 
very, and  the  interest  which  I  had  to 
obtain  them. 
The  following  morning  we  found 

that  Monsieur  D ^  the  proprietor 

of  the  Fabrica  Reale,  was  in  Turin 
from  Pont,  and  having  heard  of  my 
arrival,  which  he  had  been  led  to 
expect  by  my  letter  to  his  son,  had 
kindly  offered  to  delay  his  return 
until  mid- day,  if  we  could  arrange 
our  affiftirs  so  as  to  accompany  him. 
'With  much  effort  we  succeeded  in 
making  all  our  arrangements,  and 
before  two  o'clock  we  crossed  the 
beautiful  stone-bridge>  of  a  single 
arch  and  150  feet  span,  which  is 
thrown  over  the  Doire  just  without 
Turin;  thence  we  drove  through 
Lemie,  Valperga,  and  Gourgne,  to 
Pont,  where  we  arrived   at  eight 

o'clock.    My  friend  Gamille  D 

was  absent;  not  expecting  me  to- 
day, he  had  gone  into  the  mountains 
with  some  of  his  men  from  the  Fa- 
brica, to  assist  at  a  mass  with  his 
bassoon,  and  afterwards  with  his 
squire  upon  these  occasions,  my  old 
guide,  Matteo,  to  the  Ghasse. 
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A  mesBeoger  was  iamiadiataljr  mutlciaDS  fa  the  orchestra,  whiiA 
sent  off  to  Riberdoae,  tho  village  ia  was  composed  of  two  horns,  two 
the  mountains  where  the  festa  was  bassoons,  three  violins^  two  clarion- 
held,  to  which  the  bassoon,  or  the  ets,  and  a  flute.  These  sat  in  pre* 
presence  of  its  plajer,  was  such  an  sence  of  four  halres  of  tallow  can- 
acquisition,  dies  stuclc  on  their  ends  before  a 

The  following  morning  I  walked  Burveilously-painted  scene,  with  fi« 

out  upon  wiiat  had  been  a  wilder-^  gures  representing  what  was  intend* 

ness  only  two  years  since,  but  now,  ed  for  Comedy  on  one  side  of  an 

by  the  taste  and  presence  of  Ma-  altar,  and  Tragedy  on  the  other-* 

dame  D ,  it  had  been  converted  finely  ckme  in  distemper  colour,  on 

into  a  beautiful  iiower-ffarden ;  roclis  paper,  as  a  drop-scene,  about  fire 
and  trees  had  been  left  in  some  si*  teet  high,  and  eight  wide.  The  au« 
tuations,  from  others  they  had  been  ditory  was  nearlv  fourteen  feet  long 
removed  I  there  was  more  of  wild*  and  ten  wide;  five  stools  or  forms 
ness  and  beauty  in  it  than  in  any  ware  laid  for  the  best  company ;  of 
jardin  Anglaie  I  had  ever  seen  out  these  one  half  was  occupied  by  the 
of  England.  Upon  enquiry  for  my  musicians.  There  were,  however, 
old  acquaintance  the  tame  Bou*  two  Oarabineri  to  keep  the  audience 
quetin,  i  learnt  with  regret  that  it  in  order.  The  band  played  the  over- 
died  a  year  ago.  These  animals,  ture  to  Tancredi,  ke.  &e.,  and  so 
when  bred  up  from  young  kids,  well  aa  to  surprise  me.  After  long 
rarely  survive  the  third  year  of  a  delay  our  fun  was  spoiled  by  the 
state  so  unnatural  to  them.  announcement  that  the  prima  donna 

About  mid-day  Matteo  returned  was  so  ill,  probably  for  want  of  aa 
with  a  grinning  ezpresfrion  of  plea*  audience,  or  affected  by  the  light- 
sure  at  my  re-visit  to  the  Fabrica,  ning,  that  the  performance  was  poaU 
and  announcing  his  youag  master's  poned.  The  orchestra,  however, 
return  in  a  few  hours.   About  three,  played  to  the  full  amount  of  the  four 

M.  Camille  D made  his  appear*  sous  1  paid  for  admission,  which,  of 

ance  with  a  brace  of  grouse,  and  course,  was  not  returned  to  the  half 
gave  me  a  warm  welcome  to  Pont,  dosen  who  actuall  v  paid.  The  pre* 
amused  us  with  accounts  of  the  per-  paration  of  the  affair,  except  the  mu* 
formances  at  Riberdone,  and  pro^  sic,  was  far  below  any  thing  I  had 
mised  us,  if  we  would  accompany  ever  seen  of  provincial  theatricals, 
him,  some  diversion  at  a  theatre  at  The  prime  violino  was  the  vice-judge 
Pont,  where  there  was  to  be  a  play  of  Pont;  the  two  horns  and  a  violin, 
"  enacted  *'  that  evening.  M.  Ca-  workmen  of  the  Fabrica;  my  corn- 
mil  le  had  been  requested  to  grace  panion  had  been  announced  aa  pri* 
with  his  presence  and  bis  bassoon  mo  flauto  to  the  King  of  Bnaland ; 
the  orchestra,  and  to  allow  some  of  and  the  player  was  applauded  in 
his  workmen  from  the  Fabrics,  who  proportion  to  bis  rank  rather  than 
were  performers  oo  different  insiru*  his  merit.  The  way  of  the  worid. 
menu,  to  attend.    This  promise  of       My  oljeet  in  revisiting  Pont 


fun,  equal  to  the  announcement  of  a  to  examine  the  upper  Val  d'Orea, 

tragedy  in  a  barn  in  England,  we  or  valley  of  Geresol,  and  the  paaa  of 

readily  acci»pted.    My  compaiiioa>  the  Galese  of  whieh  I  had  heard  ao 

who  played  the  flute,  borrowed  an  much  on  my  former  visit    At  Turin 

instrument,  aad  promised  to  joia.  I  had  met  with  the  Chevalier  M-— — ^ 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  leave  the  who  had  for  many  years  been  en- 

Fabrica  to  go  into  Pont,  a  grand  gaged  in  measuring  and  surveying 

storm  broke  over  usi  the  lightning  this  part  of  the  great  chain  of  the 

was  most  vivid  and  beautiful,  but  Alps  \  be  made  immediate  enquiry 

the  hour  of  performance   presned  about  the  state  of  the  pass  and  the 

upon  us,  and   we  set  out  through  glaciers— and  the  result  was  his  ur- 

pelting  rain,    The  storm  was  fatal  gent  advice  that  1  should  not  attempt 

to  the  manager,  aa  it  preveated  an  it,  that  the  latest  report  deseribed 

audience.     A  priest,  two  or  three  them  as  rather  broken  and  impae* 

workmen  from  the  Fabrica,  and  half-  aable,  except  at  imminent  risk-^thla 

a-dosen  dirty  boys,  who  probably  wem  met  by  an  expression  of  con- 

Sot  In  for  nothing,  were  for  some  tempt  from  those  at  the  I^briea, 

me  the  onlv  visitors,  except  the  who  were,  by  the  kindness  of  my 
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friends,  chosen  to  accompany  ua. 
One  of  tbenij  a  sturdy  veteran 
smuggler,  who,  upon  being  asked  if 
there  was  any  danger  in  nuiking  the 
fMEseage,  said  that  the  pass  of  the 
Galeee  waa  nothing,  and  aa  sale  as 
the  garden  in  which  we  stood.    M. 

D laughed  as  he  turned  to  me, 

and  said,  '*  Frioul  will  take  care  to 
own  no  difficulty  that  may  bar  a 
holiday."  Frioul  (bolt)  was  a  nick- 
name the  smuggler  had  acquired  in 
the  Fabrica  from  his  frequent  visits 
to  prison,  for  violation  of  fiscal  and 
other  laws.  His  real  name  was 
Giacomo  Busana:  he  had  been  a 
powerful  man,  and  even  since  he 
bad  worked  in  the  Fabrica,  had  been 
known  to  ascend  four  stories  laden 
with  a  weight  of  twenty  roups  (four 
hundred  pounds  English).  Our 
other  companion  was  Tittle  Matteo, 
my  former  merry  guide  from  Pont 
to  the  Val  d'Aosta. 

The  plan   recommended   by  M. 

D was,  that  we  should  leave 

about  three  o'clock,  and  go  to  Lo« 
cana  to  sleep.  Then,  by  startlnff 
early  the  following  day,  we  should 
reach  the  highest  chalets  in  the 
evening.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
hospitable  arrangements  made  for 
our  journey.  Mules  were  provided 
for  us,  and  a  sumptermule  for  our 
provisions ;  and  we  left  the  Fabrica 
deeply  sensible  of  the  friendship 
and  kindness  which  we  had  receU 
Ted,  not  only  from  the  friend  of  my 
former  visit,  but  from  the  kind  and 
warm- hearted  attention  of  M. 
I> and  his  excellent  and  ami- 
able lady,  whose  care  for  our  eom« 
forts  in  the  mountains  we  were  not 
half  acquainted  with,  until,  on  ar» 
riving  at  Locana,  we  found  that  our 
provisions  for  two 'days,  with  which 
the  sumpter-mule  was  laden,  eon* 
sisted  of  a  wine-sack,  which  con- 
tained six  dozen  of  excellent  vin  du 
pay 8^  thirty- seven  and  a  half  pounds 
of  white  bread,  six  and  a  half  pounds 
of  cheese,  a  large  piece  of  roast  veal, 
three  or  four  pounds  of  sugar,  four 
lemons,  a  dozen  pears,  a  paper  of 
sweetmeats,  two  packets  of  tobacco, 
and  a  net  tobacco- sack ;  a  bottle  of 
rum,  another  of  Madeira,  and  one 
of  Beaujolais;  a  mineral  hammer, 
newly  made  at  the  Fabrica;  and  the 
kind-hearted  lady,  pttying  oiu:  for^ 
lorn  chance  of  sleeping  in  a  hay- 
loft, had  ordere<)  blankets  and  sheets 


to  be  packed  up  for  oar  use  in  tha 
chalets.  Where  is  such  kind  and 
considerate  hospitality  to  be  match- 
ed? They  knew  that  we  should 
find  no  provisioQB,  nor  any  shel- 
ter, except  under  the  roof  of  a 
grange  or  a  chalet  in  the  mountains. 
They  thought  not  of  my  beinff 
uied  to  such  privations  in  mj  A& 
pine  rambles ;  they  provided  against 
them. 

When  we  set  off,  Camille  D^— «> 
accompanied  us  as  far  as  Sparone. 
Mat  was  as  spruce  and  active  as 
ever,  and  Frioul,  who  had  received 
a  favourable  character  of  me  from 
Mat,  forced  his  hard  features  into 
an  expression  of  enjoyment.  With 
their  fusees,  it  was  a  holiday ;  tha 
dwjue  was  their  greatest  pleasure, 
and  the  air  of  the  mountains  always 
a  restorative  from  the  fatigue  and 
labour  of  the  Fabrica.  We  had  an- 
other companion  in  the  muleteer,  a 
boy,  who  was  to  lead  back  the  mules 
from  Geresol,  where  we  could  pro- 
eure  others  for  crossing  by  the  Val 
Savaranche  to  Aosta,  or,  if  the  wea* 
ther  should  prove  unfavourable,  re- 
turn to  Pont. 

When  we  reached  Locana,  we 
were  received  at  the  Three  Pigeons 
by  three  millions  of  fleas,  and  after 
supping  upon  fried  trout  from  the 
Orca,  and  tea  made  in  a  saucepan 
by  Mat,  who  had  not  forgotten  his 
lesson,  learnt  two  years  ago,  we 
wrote  our  journals,  and  retired,  but 
not  to  rest.  About  aa  hour  after, 
we  were  called  upon  to  produce 
our  passports  by  two  gendarmes. 
Afterwards  we  heard  some  squab- 
bling  between  them  and  our  guides, 
and  in  about  half  an  hour  after  we 
were  again  intruded  upon  with  a 
thousand  apologies.  They  came  to 
say  that  thay  did  not  understand 
our  passports,  but  begged  us  to  fill 
up  a  consigns* 

After  a  miserable  nisht,  in  which 
I  was  as  fairly  beaten  oy  the  num- 
ber of  fleas  as  Gulliver  was  by  the 
pigmies  of  Lilliput,  I  looked  out  up* 
on  a  most  unpromising  morning, 
which  had  followed  a  stormy  niffht, 
during  which  much  snow  had  fallen 
high  up  in  the  mountains.  We  long 
deliberated  upon  the  policy  of  re- 
turning to  Pont,  sinee  there  appear- 
ed so  little  DFobability  of  the  fine 
weather,  which  waa  necessary  for 
the  passage  of  the  Galeae,  and  we 
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almost  decided  apon  golnj^  back  bf  tuniiDit  of  the  terrific  Scaiare,  I  had 
Jorea  to  Aosta,  instead  orproceed-  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  moun* 
log  by  the  Val  Savaranche.  Our  tains  clear,  which  on  a  former  oo 
guides  assured  us  that  the  weather  casion  were  concealed  by  the  tour- 
would  be  fine;  but  if  we  did  not  meote.  The  pass  was  clear,  by 
doubt  their  judgment  we  did  their  which  an  acti?e  mountaineer  could 
disinterestedness.  To  them,  in  anj  go  from  the  valley  of  Ceresol  to 
weather,  such  an  excursion  was  a  Gros  Cavallo  in  the  Val  Fomo,  in 
holiday ;  and  as  both  were  prepared  four  hours. 

for  the  cbasse,  the  disappointment  The  summit  of  the  Scalare  opens 

which  our  return  would  have  occa-  upon  a  plain  in  which  barley  is 

eioned  urged  them  both  to  swear  raised,  and  where  there  is  an  abun- 

that  the  rain,  and  the  snow,  and  the  dance   of    rich    meadow    land—a 

thunder,  were  sure  signs  of  fine  atrilcing  contrast  to  the  sterility  of 

weather  in  the  mountains.    Our  re-  the  valley  below  the  Scalare  near 

luctance,  however,  to  -  forego  our  Novasca. 

object  without  an  attempt,  rather  In  these  meadows  we  met  a  young 

than  reliance  upon  their  sure  prog-  mountaineer,  who  had  lost  his  leR 

nostics,  induced  us  to  go  on,  and  we  hand  when  about  five  years  old,  by 

left  Locana  with  our  maledictions  a  stone  rolling  down  the  mountain 

on  the  Three  Pigeons  for  its  en-  side,andstrilciDg  him  in  the  descent; 

couragement  of  filth  and  fleas,  for  I  but  in  spite  of  this  accident.  Mat  said 

had  not  slept  five  minutes  during  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  shots  and 

the  night.  chasseurs  in  the  valley — handling 

It  waa  about  eight  when  we  left  his  gun  with  one  hand,  and  restiog 

Locana,  and  proceeded  up  the  Val  it  on  the  stump  with  great  dexterity. 

d'Orca,  my  former  route   to   the  He  was  a  fine  active  fellow,  singu* 

Scalare.      The    savage   mountains  larly  graceful  in  his  step  and  action, 

which  command  the  valley— the  en-  Muot,  a  name   derived    from    his 

ormouB  masses  of  granite  and  ser-  accident,  was  a  great  favourite  at 

pontine  which  have  fallen  from  the  the  Fabrica.    He  had  been  a  chlron 

mountains  above,  and  block  up  the    to  Gamille  D ^  who,  when  he  was 

course  of  the  torrent  and  direct  it  a -child,  used  to  sit  on  Muot'a  shoul- 
into  a  different  channel,  gives  great  dera,  and  discharge  his  rifle, 
wildness  to  the  valley,  whilst  the  Our  guides  sent  Muot  to  some 
tortuous  road  risinff  over  these  granges  for  hay  for  the  mules,  whirh 
eboulemens  often  leads  to  beautiful  were  led  into  a  meadow  near  the 
little  plains  between  them.  About  Orca»  and  unladen.  Near  to  this 
half  way  between  Locano  and  No-  spot  is  a  spring  of  slighUy  ferrugt- 
vasca,  the  road,  hitherto  practicable  nous  water,  but  so  highly  carbonat* 
for  a  charette,  ends,  near  to  some  ed  that  the  gas  escapes  from  it  in  a 
smelting  houses  and  forges  belong*  sparkling  state.  The  peasants  have 
log  to  a  M.  Binna.  Above  it  there  fitted  at  the  spring  a  small  wooden 
is  only  a  mule  path.  Frioul  told  us  tube,  through  which  it  rises,  and  is 
that  gold  is  sometimes  found  in  the  thus  made  convenient  for  bottling, 
sand  of  the  Orca;  and  some  busy  without  losing  th*egas.  Quantities 
idlers  just  escape  starvation  by  de-  of  this  mineial  water  is  sent  from 
voting  their  time  to  search  for  it.  the  spring  to  Turin.  I  quafifed  a 
He  said,  also,  that  certain  persons  glass  of  it  with  a  little  brandy,  and 
were  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  it  was  a  most  delicious  draught,  far 
some  veins  of  gold  in  the  moun-  superior  to  any  soda  water  that  I 
tdns,  but  thev  sought  it  under  the  ever  drank, 
severest  penalties  of  the  law  if  they  Close  to  this  spring  are  the  smelts- 
were  discovered.  ing  works  of  the  silver  mines  be- 

We  passed  Novasca  again ;  cross-  longing  tp  Comte  d'Aglie.  The  ore, 
ed  on  us  frail  bridges  from  rock  to  which Isbrought  down  from  a  neigh- 
rock,  and  approacned  the  Scalare.  bouring  mountain,  is  reduced  here. 
The  villain  Riva,  Matteo  aaid,  waa  We  went  into  the  works  to  procure 
still  living.  The  weather  cleared  off  specimens,  an^m  unlucky  accident 
rapidly,andtheprogno8ticatorswere  befel  me.  In  wiking  a  piece  off,  I 
notalittleboastrulof  thelrknowledge  hit  my  left  thumb  nail  with  such 
of  the  sure  signs.  Upon  attaining  the  force  as  to  cut  it  through  and  across 
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as  aharplj  as  if  it  had  been  effected 
^with  a  razor.  The  tormeDt  was 
excessive,  but  a  little  allayed  by 
Matteo's  knowledge  of  simples.  He 
instantly  searched  for  and  gathered 
a  plant,  bruised  the  leaves  be- 
tween two  stones,  squeezed  the 
juice  on  roy  thumb,  and  having 
sent  to  a  cottage  near  for  a  little 
fresh  butter,  made  a  poultice  of  the 
remainder,  and  wrapped  my  thumb 
in  it  I  returned  to  the  party  in  the 
meadow,  with  great  fear  lest  the 
accident  might  prevent  my  visit  to 
the  Galese.  Frioul  saw  me  coming 
with  my  arm  in  a  sling,  and  the  mo- 
ment he  learnt  what  had  happened, 
he  fell  upon  poor  little  Mat,  and  in 
a  voice  of  thunder  aslced  him  if  he 
remembered  the  promise  he  had 

fiven  for  our  safety  to  our  friends  at 
*ont,  and  if  he  knew  what  the  con. 
sequence  would  be  if  they  learnt 
that  he  had  allowed  me  to  meet  with 
this  accident ;  then  lifting  his  fist  as 
if  he  would  have  crushed  biro,  we 
w^e  obliged,  when  a  cessation  of 
laughter  would  allow  us,  to  interfere 
to  protect  Mat  and  appease  Frioul. 
From  this  place  we  sent  back  the 
mules,  having  met  a  man  with  whom 
we  made  an  arrangement  for  one 
male  to  take  our  things  on  to  Cbapis 
or  Serue,  and  on  the  next,  or  the 
following  day,  to  furnish  two  mules 
to  take  us  across  the  pass,  by  the 
Val  Sa varan che  to  Villeneuve,  in 
the  Val  d'Aosta,  or  to  return  to  Pont. 
This  settled,  we  set  out  and  soon 
reached  the  little  church  of  Ceresol, 
surrounded  by  deep  meadows  of 
singular  beauty,  and  in  so  savage  a 
situation,  that  it  appeared  like  the 
happy  valley  of  Rasselas, — chiefly, 
however,  from  the  vast  amphitheatre 
of  mountains  which  bounded  it. 
Here  the  summit  of  the  Iseran  first 
came  into  view,  and  the  Galese  ap- 
peared, in  the  crest  of  a  lofty  ridge, 
a  small  notch  in  the  mountain  (^no 
other  word  will  convey  an  iaea 
of  it),  above  a  thin  perpendicular 
line  of  snow,  up  and  over  which  we 
were  told  lay  the  only  pass  from  this 
valley  into  the  Tarentaise. 

In  about  three  hours  after  leaving 
Ceresol,  we  reached  the  chalets  of 
Chapis.  It  was  near  nix  o'clock,  and 
the  old  man  who  led  our  mules  to 
the  chalet,  was  severely  scolded  by 
Matteo  for  not  going  two  hours  fur- 
ther up  the  vuley,  to  the  highest 
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chalets,  those  of  Serue ;  but  the  old 
man  contended  that  the  mule  was 
warm,  and  that  taking  it  so  high  in 
the  mountains  in  the  cold  would  at 
this  hour  be  fatal  to  it  As  we  sus- 
pected Mat's  chief  reason  was  to  be 
nearer  his  hunting-ground  for  the 
bouquetin,  we  decided  upon  resting 
at  Chapis ;  and,  thanks  to  our  kind 
friends  at  Pont,  in  a  short  time  capi- 
tal beds  were  made  of  the  hay,  co- 
vered with  blankets  and  sheets. 
After  making  tea  and  punch,  we  re- 
tired to  beds,  much  better  than  are 
usually  provided  at  inns;  but  the 
indefatigable  Matteo  was  our  cham- 
berlain. We  were  amused  at  a  game 
of  morra,  played  by  our  two  guides, 
to  decide  which  should  stay  with  us, 
whilst  the  other  went,  at  three  in  the 
morning,  to  the  haunts  of  the  bou- 
quetin in  the  mountains  around  the 
Galese.  Mat  won,  but  Frioul  was 
evidently  so  much  disappointed,  that 
we  gave  them  leave  to  go  together. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
our  guides  returned  from  an  unsuc- 
cessful expedition;  they  had  seen 
three  houcs  (bouquetins),  but  could 
not  get  near  enough  to  them,  the 
chasseurs  had  started  too  late. 

It  was  nearly  seven  o'clock  before 
we  set  out,  and  after  a  walk  of  two 
hours  and  a  half  we  reached  the 
chalets  of  Serue,  where  we  met 
Muot  waiting  with  his  gun  to  ac- 
company us ;  hei'e  we  took  boiled 
milk,  and  after  resting  half  an  hour, 
we  started  for  the  Ga&se.  Our  route 
lay  along  a  steep  and  enormous  talus 
by  a  tolerable  path — we  soon  over- 
looked a  solitary  little  lake,  formed 
by  the  melting  of  the  glaciers,  which 
nearly  surrounded  it,  and  which  rose 
from  its  banks  to  the  skies.  Here 
we  met  three  lads,  who  had  that 
morning  crossed  the  Galese  from  the 
Tarentaise — they  were  haggard  and 
exhausted,  and  most  gratefully  ac- 
cepted a  little  brandy.  They  had 
started  at  night  from  La  Val,  to  cross 
the  western  snows  and  glaciers  be- 
fore the  hardness  of  the  night's  frost 
had  thawed,  and  left  the  snow  ha- 
zardous. They  spoke  of  the  fatigue 
and  difRculty,  but  contradicted  the 

Chevalier   M ^"s    report  of   the 

dangerous  state  of  the  glaciers  on 
the  side  of  Savoy.  Shortly  after 
paising  these  wanderers,  we  over- 
looked a  second  lake  in  a  deep  basin 
below  US|  and  at  length  arrived  at  a 

2t 
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barrier  of  rocks  called  the  Petit 
Coluret,  which  to  as  appeared  to  be 
inaccessible,  except  up  a  cleft  or 
hollovr,  the  only  way  open;  but  this 
we  were  told  was,  from  "the  loose- 
ness  of  the  soil  on  its  steep  sides, 
impracticable  for  ascent,  though 
they  said  it  was  the  path  by  which 
we  should  return. 

We  were  directed  by  our  guides, 
one  of  whom  led  the  way,  to  climb 
round  the  face  of  the  rock  on  ledges 
scarcely  wider  than  a  hand's  breadth 
and  these  were  sometimes  sloping 
where  rocks  overhunff  a  fearful  depth. 
To  a  steady  head  this  was  not  diffi- 
cult, but  to  get  from  one  such  ledge 
to  another,  grasping  the  juttin^f 
rocks,  and  cra#ltDg  up  the  occa- 
sional slopes  of  the  precipice,  was 
rather  feai-ful  work  for  me,  because, 
since  the  accident,  I  was  oblif^ed  to 
carry  my  hand  in  a  sling.  We  all, 
jiiowever,  got  safely  to  tlie  summit, 
and  entered  the  plain  of  Beiotta, 
—the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake,  which 
was  surrounded  by  glaciers  and  pre- 
cipices, exceeding  in  savage  solitude 
all  other  spots  that  I  had  fisited  in 
the  Alpii.  Across  the  lower  slopes 
of  one  of  these  streams  of  ice  |ay 
our  path  up  to  the  Grand  Coluret;  it 
was  steep  and  slippery,  and  our 
march  extended  about  a  mile  and  a 
balf  upon  it,  occasionally  on  abrupt 
moraines,  where  the  stones  were  so 
steeply  piled  that  they  slipped  from 
beneath  our  feet,  and  we  rested  on 
the  bare  ice.  I  now  began  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  rarity  of  the  air 
from  our  great  elevation,  and  a  dozen 
steps  exhausted  me,  and  obliged  me 
to  rest;  and  as  I  waft  unable  to  ex- 
tend my  left  arm  to  balance  myself, 
the  effort  to  ascend  at  last  became 
so  great,  that  I  must  have  relinquish- 
ed it  if  Frioul  had  not,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  such  aid  being  requisite,  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  knotted  rope. 
My  companion,  under  the  guidancoL 
of  Matteo  and  Muot,  went  a- head, 
and  we  allowed  them  to  advance 
high  enough  not  to  endanger  us  by 
the  rolling  of  the  stones  which  they 
displaced;  Mat  pulling  my  friend 
up  by  means  of  a  pole  with  which 
he  had  furnished  himself  at  the  chap 
lets,  and  Muot  propping  him  behind 
with  the  but-end  of  his  fusee.  When 
I  had  ascended  so  far  that  Frioul's 
rope  became  necessary,  he  climbed, 
Bometimes  crawling  on  his  hands  and 


kneesy  up  to  a  place  where  he  could 
firmly  stand  or  fix  himself;  thence 
throwing  down  one  end  of  the  rope, 
I  held  it  firmly,  and  he  drew  me  up, 
carefully  placed  my  feet  in  his  foot- 
steps, and  waited  until  he  was  again 
established.  Sometimes  his  only 
means  of  ascent  was  close  beneath 
the  rocks,  which  fortunately  in 
these  places  far  overhung  our  path, 
for  thousands  of  large  icicles  hung 
from  the  ledges  above,  and  were  con- 
tinually falling  outside  us,  displacing 
stones  and  soil,  and  setting  the  sur- 
face which  they  disturbed  in  motion. 
At  length  we  arrived  at  a  place 
where  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the 
gully  in  the  mountain,  up  which  we 
nad  already  climbed  in  this  way 
more  than  a  thousand  feet.  Here 
the  cleft  was  not  more  that  forty  or 
fifty  feet  wide ;  my  friend  and  bis 
assistants  crossed  first,  and  took  up 
a  safe  position;  their  appearance 
climbing  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  ap« 
parently  without  footing,  was  fear- 
ful to  look  upon,  for  the  ledges  upon 
which  they  stepped  were  unseen 
from  below.  A  length  a  shout  from 
my  friend  drew  my  attention  to  his 
position,  where  he  appeared  to  be 
stuck  upon  the  face  of  the  rock  like 
a  bill  apiinst  a  wall ;  there  he  rested 
Until  Alatteo  and  Muot  had  examined 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding  higher 
up  and  around  the  rock  to  reach 
the  glacier. 

Just  as  Frioul  and  I  were  about  to 
cross  the  gully,  he  found  the  spike 
end  of  a  broken  baton  of  some  pre. 
ceding  traveller.  Snow  rested  In 
the  deepest  part  of  the  hollow,  sup- 
ported by  the  rough  surface,  at  about 
an  angle  of  fifty  degrees  with  the 
horizon ;  the  footing  was  firm,  though 
the  appearance  of  it  was  alarming, 
and  certainly  a  slip  would  have  led 
to  a  sudden  descent  of  thousands  of 
feet.  I  asked  Frioul  to  show  me  in 
what  the  scene  before  us  resembled 
the  garden  at  the  Fabrica;  the  knave 
shook  his  head  and  grinned,  remem- 
bering what  he  had  said  of  it  to 
Mons.  D . 

On  our  reaching  the  other  side, 
Muot  was  waiting  to  assist,  if  necen- 
sary ;  and  in  one  place  where,  over- 
hanging the  guU,  I  was  obliged  to 
step  high  up  from  one  rock  to  a 
loose  stone  upon  the  edge  of  ano- 
ther, Muot  feared  that  my  weight 
might  displace  it|  and  to  enable  me 
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to  step  firmly,  contrived  so  to  place 
hfmaelf  betv^een  the  two  rocks,  that 
hj  stepping  upon  his  back  the  diffi- 
culty was  removed  and  the  danger 
lesteoed.    This  I  did,  and  got  up  to 
my  friend's  station.    We  were  now 
near  to  the  summit,  though  It  was 
difficult  to  reach  it.    Matteo,  how- 
ever, had  found  a  means,  and  In  a 
few  minutes  we  got  to  the  back  of 
the  great  glacier  of  the  Iseran,  which 
overlooks  the  Sarantalse.  Its  abrupt 
thickness  at  the  top,  where  It  rested 
against  the  mountain  which  we  had 
climbed,  was  about  forty  feet.    Our 
guides  cut  holes  in  the  Ice  for  step- 
ping-places,  and  having  surmounted 
it,  pulled  us  up.    Here  we  were  re- 
l»aid  for  all  our  toll  by  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  views  which,  of  its 
class  of  scenery.  It  was  possible  to 
have  had  presented  to  us.      Right 
and  left  of  us,  the  rugged  peaks  and 
mountain  sides  against  which    the 
enormous  glaciers  leaned,  stretched 
far  away;    before   us    the  glacier 
gently  sloped  away  from  us  at  first, 
then  abruptly  cut  against  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Isere,  In  which  we  saw 
the   high  villages  and   hamlets   of 
Tignes,  La  Val,  and  Forno.     The 
course  of  one  of  my  former  journeys 
lay  before  me  up  the  Val  Isere  and 
across  the  Mont  Iseran  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Arc 

We  walked  down  the  glacier  about 
500  yards,  but  some  Immense  cre- 
vices into  which  we  looked  display- 
ed   the   appearance   of  too  much 
danger  for  us  to  extend  our  walk. 
The  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  and  the 
short  feeble  report  of  firearms,  were 
evidences  of  the  great  elevation  we 
bad  attained,  which  I  think  was  be- 
tween  11,000    and   12,000   English 
feet ;  but  slight  as  the  report  of  a 
gun  was^  its  echo,  as  It  reverberated 
from  the  mountains  and  precipices 
aruund  us,  was  magnificent,  and,  in 
these  regions  of  silence,  impressive. 
But  we  had  to  return  I  and  this 
seemed  to  be  more  difficult  than  to 
ascend,  but  our  guides  told  us  that 
it  would  be  rapid  and  safe,  with  a 
little  caution,  and  that  we  had  got 
over  the  great  difficulties  of  the 
passage  of  the  Galese  by  ascending 
from  the  side  of  Italy.    On  reaching 
the  brink  of  the  glacier  on  our  return, 
we  were  struck  with  the  magnificent 
view  of  the  valley  of  Ceresol,  which 
we  taw  below  us  aa  upon  a  map* 


Our  descent  commenced.  It  was 
more  frightful  than  dangerous.  We 
soon  passed  the  rocks  and  crossed 
the  gully.  Muot  and  Matteo,  one 
before  the  other,  behind  my  friend, 
took  the  lead.  Frioul,  withholding 
me  until  they  had  descended  out  of 
danger  of  the  stones  we  might 
loosen,  then,  with  the  rope  tied 
round  me,  and  held  behind  by  Fri- 
oul,  we  descended  quickly,  sinking 
deep  enough  in  the  loose  and  wet 
soil  and  among  the  stones  to  be  se- 
cure, but  it  was  with  much  fatigue 
and  many  falls,  which  he  checked. 
We  reached  the  slopes  of  the  glaci- 
ers in  one*thlrd  of  the  time  that  we 
bad  taken  to  ascend  from  them. 
Here  we  found  a  shoe  and  a  broken 
bottle^  and  learned  from  Frioul  that 
they  were,  together  with  the  spike 
of  the  baton,  the  relics  of  a  poor 
fellow  who  had  a  few  weeks  before 
been  found  dead  at  the  foot  of  the 
Grand  Coluret,  down  which  he  had 
fallen.  The  story  was  known  but 
not  told  by  our  guides  until  we  bad 
returned  in  safety.  In  descending 
the  slopes  of  the  glacier  to  the  plain 
of  Belotta  we  often  sunk  into  small 
crevices,  but  these  mishaps  were 
without  injury,  and  rather  sources 
of  amusement. 

On  reaching  the  Petit  Coluret,  we 
descended  by  the  cleft  in  the  moun- 
tain, in  which  the  little  soil  that 
rested  was  too  loose  to  enable  us  to 
climb;  but  in  coming  down  we 
sunk  In  it  or  drove  it  before  us,  thus 
checking  our  descent,  and  reached 
the  bottom  rapidly  and  in  safety. 
Thence  retracing  our  path  to  the 
chalets  of  Serue,  where  we  again 
ate,  with  hearty  appetite,  milk  and 
bread  and  butter,  and  felt  grateful 
for  our  enjoyment  and  our  safety. 
The  pasturages  around  these  chalets 
are  very  rich,  and  were  recently 
purchased  by  the  present  proprietor 
for  32,000  francs. 

We  intended  to  remain  on  our  re- 
turn at  Serue,  but  we  were  refreshed 
with  food  and  rest,  and  had  daylight 
enough  before  us.  The  anticipation 
of  our  comfortable  beds  at  Chapis 
induced  us  to  walk  two  hours  fur- 
ther down  the  valley,  and  we  re- 
turned there  after  an  absence  of 
twelve  hours. 

We  left  Matteo  and  Muot  at  Serue 
—they  resolved  to  be  out  again  all 
night  in  pursuit  of  the  bouquetin. 
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The  endurance  of  fatigue  by  these 
mountaineera  Burprised  us.  Tea 
again  refreshed  us,  and  sound  sleep 
fitted  us  for  the  journey  across  the 
mountains  to  the  Val  Savaranche. 

We  set  off  about  half  past  six.  A 
young  man,  the  proprietor,  accom- 
panied us  with  his  two  mules.  We 
reascended  the  Talley,  about  half 
way  towards  the  chalets  of  Serue; 
then  suddenly  turned  off  to  the 
right,  up  a  rugged  path,  towards 
the  glaciers  of  the  Mont  de  Nivolet. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  a 
traveller  has  in  finding  his  way  a- 
bout  in  the  mountains  arises  from 
the  confusion  produced  by  the 
names  gi?en  by  different  communi- 
ties which  surround  a  mountain,  and 
often  by  individuals  of  the  same 
hamlet  The  lofty  mountain  about 
Serue,  the  northern  peak  above  the 
Galese,  is  in  the  maps  laid  down  as 
the  Mount  Iseran— this  is  often  con- 
founded with  the  Sevanna.  The 
Sevanna,  however,  is  further  west 
by  south,  flanks  the  Val  Formo,  and 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Arc.  The  peasants  of  Chapis  called 
the  Iseran  the  mountain  of  Serue, 
and  those  of  the  chalets  of  Serue, 
the  Mont  de  Nivolet;  but  they  all 
agreed  that  the  pass  into  the  Val 
Savaranche  was  called  the  Grand 
Croix,  or  Grand  Croix  de  Nivolet. 

Our  ascent  was  rapid  up  the  steep 
path,  and  we  looked  down  upon  the 
lakes  near  the  chalets,  where  we  had 
left  Matteo  the  evening  before.  We 
soon  perceived  him  and  Muot  com- 
ing towards  us.  We  saw  Mat  fire ; 
and  shortly  after  they  reached  us, 
he  bringing  with  him  a  marmot, 
which  he  killed  when  we  heard  the 
report.  Both  had  been  out  all  night 
to  the  usual  haunts  of  the  bouque- 
tin,  but  without  success.  Having 
passed  what  at  first  appeared  to  be 
the  summit  of  the  Col,  we  reached 
some  ch&lets — the  highest  of  these 
lofty  pasturages,  and  I  think  higher 
than  those  of  Mont  Jumont,  on  the 
ascent  of  the  Cervin.  At  these  cha- 
lets we  were  obliged  to  dismount 
from  our  mules,  as  they  had  to  as- 
cend a  flight  of  steps  rudely  cut  in 
the  rock.  Upon  some  of  the  steps 
sheets  of  ice  still  remained,  from 
the  frost  which  here  occura  every 
night  Having  passed  this  place 
we  remounted,  and  approached  what 
now  we  could  not  doubt  was  the 


Col.  Still  we  ascended,  and  looked 
down  at  one  time  upon  ten  lakes,  in 
the  basins  and  hollows  of  the  moun- 
tains around  and  below  us.  On  our 
left,  high  above  us^  were  some  pin- 
nacles of  rock,  too  abrupt,  and  ap- 
Earently  Impracticable  for  any  path 
etween  them,  and  least  of  all, 
from  their  direction,  to  lie  in  our 
route ;  yet,  to  our  surprise,  we 
turned  abruptly  up  a  steep  path  to- 
wards them,  and  at  the  base  of  these 
pinnacles  made  our  first  resting 
place  on  a  flat  rock,  giving  the  mules 
hay  and  taking  remshments  our- 
selves. The  scene  around  us  was 
wild  and  grand.  The  deep  course 
of  part  of  our  ascent  lay  below  ur, 
and  beyond,  across  the  valley  of 
Ceresol,  the  peaks  and  enormous 
glacieraofthe  Sevanna,  unapproach- 
able except  by  the  bouquetin,  ex- 
cited emotions  of  the  sublime  which 
no  description  can  reproduce. 
Whilst  we  rested,  two  men  came  up 
on  mules  from  Ceresol.  One  of  the 
mules  was  heavily  laden ;  yet  they 
climbed  up  the  rocks,  passed  us, 
ascended  by  a  path  which  we  could 
not  trace,  and  disappeared  among 
the  lofty  and  rugged  peaks  above 
us. 

We  walked  up  this  extraordinary 
place — path  there  was  none.  The  pa^s 
of  the  Gemmi  was  a  bowling-green 
to  it  as  a  mule  track;  for  here  these 
animals  turned  on  ledges  of  rock 
scarce  wide  enough  to  go  forward 
upon,  where  the  edge  was  utterly 
unguarded,  and  a  slip  must  have  car- 
ried  them  down  hundreds  of  feet  at 
once.  In  many  places  at  this  height, 
and  upon  these  ledges  where  there 
was  so  much  danger,  these  laden 
animals  placed  their  fore  legs  upon 
bare  and  smooth  rocks,  two  and  three 
feet  above,  and  leapt  up  from  ledge 
to  ledge.  We  watched  them  with 
amazement  from  our  stations  a  lit- 
tle in  advance,  and  from  each  diffi- 
cult place  that  we  had  ounelves  pass- 
ed, we  looked  down  with  wonder  to 
see  them  follow  us.  Near  the  top 
we  passed  a  little  black  lake  in  a 
deep  recess  surrounded  with  enow. 
A  little  above  it  we  gained  the  sum- 
mit, and  looiced  on  upon  the  enor- 
mous Mont  Iseran  and  its  vast  wes- 
tern glaciers,  which  streamed  Into 
the  valley  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pass.  Across  the  head  of  this  valley 
or  plain  of  Nirolet,  we  saw  the  Col 
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which  led  Into  the  Val  d'Aoata  by  Grand  Croix  he  climbed  and  ram- 

the  Val  Rhemy ;  and  though  it  waa  bled  about»  hunting  for  marmots,  and 

still  higher  than  where  we  atood,  the  gathering  carlina,  the    ranunculus 

muleteer  offered  to  go  that  way,  gladalis,  and  overtook  us  about  two 

which  was  shorter  than  by  the  Val  leagues  down  the  valley.   We  heard 

Savaranche.    The  Col  upon  which  a  story  of  him  at  the  Fabrica.  About 

we  stood  was  scarcely  less   than  a  week  before  we  arrived  at  Pont, 

10.000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Matteo  bad  been  allowed  to  go  to 

sea.     Many  lakes  lay  below  us  on  the  chasse.    He  was  absent  many 

the  side  of  Aosta,  and  at  the  head  days.    On  on^  of  them  his  dog  re- 

of  that  portion  of  the  Val  Savaran-  turned  howling  to  his  mother's  cot- 

che,  which  is  called  the  Plan  de  tage,  who  came  to  the  Fabrica  in 

Nivolet,  we  saw  only  an  open,  ex-  great  distress,  and  said  that  she  was 

tensive  pasturage.  sure  Matteo  had  died  in  the  moun- 

The  descent  from  the  Col  to  the  tains,  since  his  dog  had  returned 
lakes  was  easy.  Here  we  parted  without  him,  and  was  constantly  and 
wiifa  Muot,  whose  real  name  we  piteously  howling.  Two  days  after, 
learned  was  Giuseppe  Br  uscha,  which  however,  Mat  made  his  appearance. 
1  record,  because  it  may  be  useful  He  had  been  overtaken  by  a  tour- 
to  some  future  rambler  from  Cere-  mente,  and  found  shelter  in  the 
sol  to  the  grand  scenery  in  itanei^fa-  crevice  of  a  rock,  in  which  he  had 
bourhood.  Muot  bad  accompanied  remained  two  days  and  nights.  A 
us  thus  far,  because  we  bad  given  little  bread  and  a  great  deal  of  re- 
him  the  day  before  a  gratuity  for  his  solution  had  supported  him,  and  he 
services,  and  he  gratefully  volun-  returned  without  betraying  any 
teered  to  accompany  us  across  the  symptom  of  fatigue,  illness,  or  ex« 
Grand  Croix,  and  see  us  in  safety  haustion. 

on  our  descent  to  the  Val  Savaran-  At  the  lake  where  we  parted  with 
che.  The  loss  of  his  left  hand  seems  Muot,  we  overtook  the  two  travel- 
scarcely  to  be  a  disadvantage  to  him;  lers  who  had  crossed  before  us — 
he  climbs  the  most  difficult  and  dan-  they  had  rested  by  the  lake.  Thence 
gerous  haunts  of  the  bouquetin  and  our  course  lay  through  a  long  open 
chamois,  and  leaps  from  rock  to  valley,  the  Plan  dlNi volet,  a  smooth 
rock,  or  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  unbroken  pasturage,  as  far  as  the 
precipice  with  the  activity  of  Mer«  chalets  of  Nivolet.  This  plain  is 
cury  and  the  grace  of  Antinous.  Af-  dreaded  for  its  tourmentes,  to  which 
ter  his  day's  journey  and  two  nights  travellera  are  exposed  in  a  bad  sea- 
in  the  mountains  not  a  symptom  of  son.  Not  a  tree,  nor  even  a  shrub 
fatigue  appeared,  and  he  left  us  to  as  large  as  the  rhododendron,  is  to 
enjoy  his  favourite  pursuit.  Our  be  found  upon  it.  At  a  cluster  of 
atteodant,  Matteo,  a  spare  little  fel-  ch&lets,  about  two-thirds  of  the  way 
low,i8,  from  our  opportunity  of  judg-  down  the  plain,  the  fuel  necessary 
log,  a  still  more  extraordinary  exam-  for  making  their  cheese  is  only  ob- 
ple  of  the  power  to  endure  fatigue.  Udned  from  the  ordure  of  their  cowh. 

The  first  night  that  we  arrived  at  carefully  collected.    With  this  the 

Pont  he  had  been  out  in  the  moun-  walls  of  the  chalets  are  bedaubed  to 

tains — the  following  day  with  us  to  dry,  and    they  presented   a  most 

Locano—the  day  alter  to  Chapis-—  filthy  and  disgusting  aspect   Below 

that  night  he  had  climbed  as  high  the  chalets  the  stream  wandered  at 

nearly  as  the  Galeae,  after  the  bou>  will  in  the  plain,  cutting  up  the  pas- 

quetin — returned   to  us  at  Chapis  turage  into  ten  thousand  hillocks, 

— accompanied   us  to  the  Galeae,  and  making  it  difficult  to  pursue  a 

left  us  at  Serue,  and  was  out  the  path  through  it. 

whole  of  the  following  night  with  We  emerged  at  length,  from  this 

Muot    Without  rest  he  mot  us  to  high  plain,  and  descended  by  a  dif- 

go  to  Villeneuve,  and  already  has  ficult  path,  and  over  large,  smooth 

proposed  to  return  the  following  surfaces  of  rock,  like  those  between 

night  with  Frioul,  in  the  hope  of  Handek  and  the  Grimsel.    At  length 

shooting  a  bouc  before  their  return  we  reached  a  cross  on  the  brink  of 

to  the  Fabrica.    Not  the  least  syrop-  a  precipice,  called  the  Croix  d'Aro- 

toms  of  fatigue  appeared ;  on  the  letta.    Here  an  abrupt  turn  in  the 

contrary,  on    our   way  down  the  path  opened  to  us  the  vast  glaciers 
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and  mountaint  of  the  Grand  Pam- 
dis,  the  great  range  which  conti- 
nues west  of  the  C^^e ;  and  in  the 
deep  valley  immediately  below  tts» 
we  saw  Uie  roofs  of  Pont»  the 
first  village  In  the  Val  Savaranche. 
The  whole  scene  was  stritcing,  and 
unusually  picturesque.  We  descend- 
ed to  Pont  by  a  fatiguing,  steep,  and 
tortuous  path,  and  passed  a  fine  fall 
of  the  Savaranche,  which  gushed 
out  of  a  ravine  on  one  side  of  the 
precipice,  under  the  Croix  d'Aro- 
letta.  One  of  the  men,  who  had 
passed  the  Grand  Groiz  before  us» 
remained  at  the  chalets  of  Ni volet; 
the  other,  who  proceeded  with 
us,  was  the  aubergiste  of  Giouz,  or 
Val  Savaranche,  the  principal  vil- 
lage in  the  valley.  From  him  we 
learned  the  names  of  the  villages 
we  passed,  which  rarely  agreed  with 
our  maps,  and  obtained  local  In- 
formation. 

There  is  nothing  striking  in  the 
scenery  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  oelow  Pont.  It  is  very  nar- 
row, with  a  little  cultivation  in  the 
bottom.  The  mountains  which 
bound  it  are  scathed  and  bare,  or 
covered  with  pines.  The  auber- 
giste pointed  out  to  us  paths  across 
the  mountains,  which  led,  on  the 
left,  over  the  range  of  the  Mont  da 
Causelle  to  the  Val  de  Rhemy,  and 
on  the  right,  across  the  chain  of  the 
Soanna,  to  Cagne.  We  passed  many 
little  communes.  Near  one  of  these 
(Pesai),  the  detritus  of  an  ava- 
lanche, which  fell  in  1132,  still 
strewed  the  valley.  It  had  swept 
down  several  cows  from  the  pastu- 
rages above,  and  three  men  perished. 
Crosses  marlced  the  spots  where 
their  bodies  had  been  found. 

The  stones  and  soil  brought  down 
by  this  avalanche  had  sadly  devas- 
tated the  valley;  and  for  two  miles 
nearly,  from  the  place  where  it  had 
burst  into  the  valley  ifrom  the  side 
of  the  qiouutain,  its  destructive 
course  was  obvious.  In  one  part  of 
the  valley  two  villages  were  pictu- 


resquely situated  on  hills  opposite 
to  each  other,  above  the  river^ 
Tignietti  on  the  right,  and  Crettom 
on  the  left.  Beyond  these  the 
mountains  across  the  Val  d*AosUi 
were  seen.  We  stopped  to  refresh 
at  Gioux.  The  landlord,  who  had 
descended  the  valley  with  us,  aod 
had  practised  the  amiable  In  order 
to  induce  us  to  give  him  a  chance 
of  piclcing  our  pockets,  succeeded. 
We  had  a  dirty  feed;  and  though 
we  did  not  consider  the  charge 
an  extravagant  one,  our  guides 
did,  and  they  were  very  indig- 
nant with  the  man  who  had  ac- 
companied us  with  his  mules,  to 
whom  we  had  agreed  to  pay  25 
francs,  to  include  all  expenses,  for 
here  be  was  overheard  by  Matteo 
to  tell  the  aubergiste  (hie  friend)  to 
make  such  a  charge  to  us  as  should 
include  his  own  and  his  mule's  ex- 
penses. For  this  Mat  and  Frioul 
threatened  to  thrash  him  when  thejr 
caught  him  in  the  mountains  on  their 
return.  I  tried  to  beg  him  off,  know- 
ing that  their  quarrels  were  not  al- 
ways bloodless,  but  they  said  bis 
rascally  conduct  must  be  punished ; 
but  promised  to  limit  it  to  slappiag 
his  face.  That  of  course  depends 
upon  his  taking  this  quietly.  Below 
Gioux  the  valley  was  scarcely  more 
picturesque  than  above  it,  between 
Gioux  and  Pont,  until  we  began  to 
open  upon  the  Val  d'Aosta,  where 
our  road  lay  at  a  very  great  height 
above  the  right  bank  of  the  torrent, 
and  whence  we  enjoyed  a  splendid 
view  of  Mont  Blanc  over  the  lower 
ranges  of  mountains  which  terminate 
in  the  ravines  between  Jorogne  and 
La  Salle.  The  descent  was  from  this 
heWht  long,  fatiguing,  and  difficult; 
audit  was  dark  before  we  reached 
Villeneuve.  Here  I  wrote  a  grateful 
letter  to  Pont  in  praise  of  our  guides 
Matteo  and  Frioul,  to  each  of  whom 
a  golden  gratuity  was  given,  and  by 
whom  we  were  desirous  that  the 
pleasure  of  our  rambles  together 
should  be  favourably  remembered. 
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FORBION  RESULTS  OF  DBUOCRATIC  ASCBNDBNCT  IN  FRANCB  AND  BKGliAND* 


Notwithstanding    the  pressiD^, 
and  at  timet  overwbelmiDg  iutereHt 
of  domestic  affairs  since  the  vast  or- 
ganic change  of  1 832  came  into  ope- 
ration, it  is  evident  that  a  great  and 
{^rowing  increase  has  talcen  place  of 
ate  years  in  the  attention  paid  to 
foreign  relations*   Their  importance 
is  such,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  bury  them  in  oblivion,  or  conceal 
their  effects  under  the  stale  pretence, 
that  they  do  not  immediately  affect 
our  interests.    It  has  at  last  become 
generally  understood,  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  act  on  the  principle  of  **  Toto 
divisos,  orbe  Britannos;*'  that  more 
than  any  other  nation  we  are  de« 
pendent  on  foreign  relations,  because 
more  than  any  other  nation  we  de- 
pend on  the  purchase  by  foreign  na- 
tions of  our  manufactures ;  and  that 
a  decline  of  influence    in  foreign 
states,  or  a  commercial  league  of 
the  European  powers  against  us,  is 
likely  to  be  attended,  not  merely  by 
ultimate  danger  to   our  indepen- 
dence, but  immediate  and  most  se- 
rious peril  to  the  employment  of  our 
people.    The  Germanic  league  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  thousands,  whom 
no  considerations  of  national  ho- 
nour, or  remote  perils  to  public 
safety,  could  affect   It  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  honour,  but  of  profit : 
not  of  the  decay  of  influence,  but  the 
cessation  of  orders.  Even  those  who 
are  unaffected  by,  or  callous  to  the 
decay  of  our  material  interests,  can 
hardly  shut  their  eyes  to  the  enor- 
mous strides  which  Russia  has  re- 
cently been  making  towards  univer- 
sal   dominion,  or  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  her  influence  which  seems 
to  extend  with  every  change  in  the 
adjoining  states,  and  now  stretches 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  coast  of  Kam- 
Bcfaatka,  and  from  the  north  sea  to  the 
shores  of  the  Euphrates.    It  is  plain, 
that  amidst  the   democratic   tran- 
sports of  Franco  and  England,  Rus- 
sia has  been  steadily  and  rapidly  ex- 
tending her  frontiers,  and  augment* 
injB^  her  influences:  that  the  revolt 
or  the  Barricades  gave  her  Poland, 
and  the  Reform  Bill  of  England  gave 
her  the  Dardanelles;  and  that  now, 
Persia  and  Turkey  exist  only  under 
;he  shadow  of  her  wings;  and  may 


be  considered  as  the  outwork,  to« 
wards  Central  Asia  and  Southern 
Europe,  of  her  mighty  dominion. 

These  facts  have,  upon  the  subsid- 
ing of  the  first  fervour  of  democratic 
transport  at  home,  suddenly  and  ge« 
nerally  flashed  upon  the  minds  both 
of  our  rulers  and  the  country :  and 
it  is  plain,  both  from  their  public 
measures,  and  the  tone  of  the  arti- 
cles in  the  journals  and  periodicals 
which  they  patronise,  that  a  very 
serious  apprehension  of  Russia  has 
now  succeeded  to  the  song  of 
triumph  at  their  domestic  successes. 
The  addition  of  5000  men  to  the 
sailors  of  the  royal  navy,  however 
small  an  increase,  indicates  a  reviv- 
ing sense  of  the  necessity  of  at  last 
asserting  the  dignity  of  England  in 
foreign  diplomacy ;  and  all  thinking 
men  deem  the  time  not  far  distant, 
when  a  contest  for  life  or  death  may 
arise  between  the  mistress  of  the 
seas  and  the  colossus  of  Eastern 
Europe.  In  contemplation  of  the 
turn  which  foreign  relations  are  now 
taking,  and  the  contests  in  which,  ere 
long,  we  may  be  engaged  for  our 
liberty  and  our  independence  with 
the  power  which  Napoleon,  at  the 
head  of  the  powers  of  banded  Eu- 
rope, sought  in  vain  to  subdue,  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  to  con- 
sider well  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  its  steady  growth  and  present 
portentous  state,  and  examine  the 
influence  which  the  letting  loose  of 
the  democratic  spirit  in  Eastern 
has  had  in  augmenting  the  influence 
of  the  despotic  powers  in  Western 
Europe. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  the  most 
superficial  observer,  that  the  grand 
source  of  the  power  of  Russia,  in 
recent  times,  has  been  the  invasion 
of  Napoleon.  That  monstrous  and 
iniquitous  aggression  at  once  dou- 
bled her  resources  and  quadrupled 
her  energy  :  it  advanced  her  super- 
ficial extent  to  the  Vistula,  and  her 
moral  influence  to  the  Rhine;  it 
ranged  the  vast  and  unwieldy,  but 
when  united  irresistible  Germanic 
nations,  in  willing  crowds,  round  her 
standard.  The  moral  excitement 
arising  from  so  tremendous  an  inva- 
sion, and  the  long  train  of  victories 
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consequent  on  its  defeat — the  prodi- 
gious developenient  of  military  slcill 
and  acquisition  of  warlike  experi- 
ence during  the  desperate  struggle 
of  three  years'  duration  with  France 
— the  vehement  passions  and  un- 
bounded exultation  arising  from  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  and  capture 
of  Paris,  gave  her  such  an  ascend- 
ency as,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
was  wellnlgh  irresistible.  England 
felt  the  daoger-^Austria  felt  it — 
France  felt  it;  but  none  of  these 
powers  were  in  a  condition  to  enter 
the  lists  for  Polish  independence 
with  the  northern  autocrat;  and 
even  if  the  means  of  resistance  had 
existed,  there  was  a  feeling  of  disin- 
clination at  that  period,  alike  honour- 
able and  irresistible,  at  engaging 
those  powers  in  strife  against  each 
other,  who  had  stood  side  by  side 
throughout  the  tremendous  con- 
flict with  the  French  Revolution. 
All  that  could  be  done  was  to 
moderate  to  a  certain  degree  her 
territorial  acquisitions,  and  stipulate 
a  continued  nationality  in  favour  of 
that  power,  which  had  fallen  to  her 
share  by  the  right  of  conquest ;  to 
attempt  to  circumscribe  her  moral 
influence  and  political  ascendency 
was,  at  that  period  of  unparalleled 
excitement  and  boundless  gratitude, 
altogether  out  of  the  question. 

Three  separate  and  independent 
kingdoms  arose  out  of  the  chaos  of 
disjointed. dominions  which  the  con« 
quests  of  the  Allies  left  without  any 
existing  occupant  at  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon. These  were  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Poland.  It  had  all  along 
been  a  fundamental  condition  of  the 
European  Alliance,  expressly  pro- 
vided for  in  the  agreement  of  11th 
January,  1605,  between  England  and 
Russia,  on  which  all  the  subsequent 
treaties  were  based,  that,  in  so  far 
as  the  conquests  reft  from  Napoleon 
could  be  restored  to  the  rightful 
owners,  this  restitution  should  be 
made;  but  that,  in  so  far  as  this 
could  not  be  done,  either  from  the 
Inability  or  disinclination  of  the  old 
proprietors  to  resume  their  lost  do- 
minions, they  should  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  allied  sovereigns,  and  be 
provided  for,  in  a  Congress  to  be 
held  for  that  purpose,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done;  and  as  France,  partly 
from  inclination,  partly  from  neces- 
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sity,  had  hoisted  the  white  flag  and 
restored  the  Bourbons,  the  chief 
states  which  remained  to  be  arrang- 
ed under  new  masters  were  Flan- 
ders and  Poland.  We  say  "  new 
masters ;"  because  it  was  well  known 
that  the  restoration  of  the  old  go- 
vernment in  either  of  these  coun- 
tries was  impossible— Austria  hav- 
ing no  inclination  to  exchange  her 
acquisitions  in  Lombardy  for  the  old 
Flemish  provinces;  and  the  weak- 
ness and  prostration  consequent  on 
the  long  course  of  Polish  anarchy 
having  rendered  it  totally  impossibls 
to  reconstruct,  out  of  its  conquered 
provinces,  any  thing  under  a  sepa> 
rate  government  at  all  approaching 
to  a  solid  political  edifice. 

As  a  barrier  against  France,  the 
Flemish  provinces  were  united  to 
the  Dutch  dominions,  and  formed 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands; 
as  some  restraint  upon  the  extension 
of  Russia^  the  Polish  states  which 
formed  the  Grand  Duchy  of  War- 
saw were  united  into  a  separate 
kingdom,  which,  though  united  to 
the  crown  of  Russia  in  the  person 
of  the  reigning  monarch,  might  be 
disjoined  in  that  of  his  auccessors, 
and,  at  all  events,  was  to  be  always 
preserved  as  an  independent  mo- 
narchy, unblended  with  the  vast 
mass  of  the  Moscovite  dominions. 
These  two  new  erections,  with  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
to  France,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  tempered  constitutional  govern- 
ment In  that  great  kingdom,  were 
the  great  work  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna ;  and  the  stipulations  on  the 
subject  were  as  express  as  language 
or  diplomatic  foresight  could  pro« 
vide.  On  the  subject  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  it  was  provided, 
*<  That  the  still  subsisting  statutes  of 
the  duchy  are  to  be  preserved  in  all 
points,  with  the  exception  of  such 
modifications  as  are  necessary  to 
conciliate  them  with  the  spirit  of  tlie 
nation,  and  approxiouite  them  to  the 
constitution  of  1791.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion  ia  declared  to  be 
the  religion  of  the  state,  but  with  the 
free  exercise  of  other  modes  of  wor- 
ship. The  executive  power  and  the 
functions  of  Government  are  exclu- 
sively vested  in  the  sovereign.  No 
person  can  legally  be  arrested  but 
according  to  legal  forms,  and  in  cases 
determined  by  the  law.  The  grounds 
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of  imprisonment  are  td  be  commu- 
nicated to  every  person  in  custody, 
and  be  must  be  brought  before  the 
competent  tribunal  within  three 
days.  No  change  is  to  be  made  in 
the  taxes  and  imposts  without  the 
consent  of  the  general  diet,  convolced 
according  to  constitutional  forms. 
All  civil  and  criminal  laws,  and  all 
respecting  the  finance,  and  relative 
to  the  functions  of  the  constitutional 
authority,  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  the  general  diet,  and 
not  to  have  the  force  of  law  till  as- 
aented  to  by  them,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  sovereign.'*  Cracow  was 
declared/'  a  free,  independent,  and 
Btrictly  neutral  city,  with  a  small 
territory  annexed  to  it,  which  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  and  Prussia  agreed  to 
respect,  and  no  armed  force  was  on 
any  pretext  to  enter  its  territory.** 
Finally,  in  announcing  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the 
Em^peror  Alexander  wrote  to  the 
president  of  the  Polish  diet,  "  that 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  was  to  be 
united  to  Russia  by  the  bond  of  its 
own  constitution,  if  the  great  inte- 
rest of  general  tranquillity  has  not 
permitted  the  union  of  all  the  Poles 
under  the  same  sceptre,  1  have  at 
least  endeavoured  to  alleviate  as 
much  as  possible  the  pain  of  the  se- 
paration, and  to  obtain  for  them 
every  where  the  peaceful  exercise 
of  their  nationality."  * 

With  regard,  again,  to  the  united 
Flemish  provinces,  it  was  stipulated 
that  they  should  be  united  into  one 
kingdcMu,  under  the  King  of  the  Ne« 
therlands,  and  a  constitution  was  in 
like  manner  provided  for  them,  con- 
taining all  the  elements  of  general 
freedom}  and  under  which  their  in- 
habitants enjoyed  aa  much  liberty 
aa  any  people  in  the  world.  Such 
were  the  provisions  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  in  favour,  not  only  of  the 
national  independence,  but  the  civil 
freedom  of  these  two  infant  states; 
and  it  is  not  the  least  honourable 
part  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  and  the  English  Government 
at  l£at  period,  that  these  stipulations 
are  known  and  proved  by  authentic 
documents  to  have  mainly  flowed 
from  their  exertions. 

Great  aa  has  been  the  obloquy 


which  the  liberal  party  in  Europe 
have  continued  for  twenty  years  to 
throw  on  this  celebrated  Congress, 
and  the  Holy  Alliance  which  sprung 
from  its  deliberations,  the  time  will 
come,  and  to  many  nations  has  al- 
ready arrived,  when  they  will  look 
back  to  the  years  past  under  its  pro- 
tection, as  the  happiest  of  their  po- 
litical existence.  That  all  its  reso- 
lutions were  the  wisest  which  could 
have  been  adopted,  is  going  farther 
than  experience  ever  warranted  his- 
tory to  go  in  favour  of  the  efforts  of 
humanity.  But  that  the  measures  it 
adopted  were  upon  the  whole  bene« 
ficial,  and  that  Europe  has  never 
been,  and  for  ages  will  not  again  be 
BO  prosperous  as  it  was  under  its 
administration,  is  abundantly  esta- 
blished by  experience.  France, 
wealthy  and  prosperous  beyond  all 
precedent,  was  advancing  with  un- 
exampled strides  in  every  branch  of 
industry ;  Spain,  with  its  flocks  and 
its  vineyards,  was  tranquil  and  un- 
.distracted  by  civil  warfare;  Bel- 
gium, under  the  benignant  sway  of 
the  House  of  Orange,  was  rapidly 
growing  in  wealth,  power,  and  pub- 
lic happiness ;  Poland,  under  the 
steady  and  wise  administration  of 
Alexander,  enjoyed  a  period  of  tran- 
quillity and  repose,  which  went  far 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  war,  and  so- 
pite the  divisions  of  five  centuries. 
And  the  proof  of  this  extraordinary 
flood  of  prosperity,  which  was  pour- 
ed upon  the  kingdom  of  Poland  by 
the  Russian  government,  is  decisive, 
from  the  events  of  the  very  first  war 
which  occurred ;  for  while  the  whole 
kingdom,  containing  twelve  millions 
of  souls  at  the  close  of  its  anarchical 
and  savage  independence,  was  con- 
quered in  two  months  by  Suwarrow, 
at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  a 
third  part  only  of  its  extent  and 
numbers,  after  having  passed  fifteen 
years  under  the  new  government, 
was  able  for  nine  months  to  main- 
tain a  doubtful  contest  with  the 
whole  strength  of  Russia  in  1831, 
led  by  the  experienced  talents  of 
Diebitch  and  the  victorious  arms 
of  Paskewitch,  and  repeatedly  in- 
flict upon  its  invaders  the  most 
dreadful  defeats ;  a  clear  proof,  that 
whatever  abusea  may  have  existed 
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in  the  details  of  its  ad  minis  tratioo, 
the  ffoveniraent  established  at  War« 
sanr  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had, 
upon  the  whole,  been  eminently 
conducive  to  public  prosperity,  and 
consolidated,  in  a  most  extraordi- 
nary deip*ee,  the  hitherto  disjointed 
fabric  of  Polish  society. 

It  is  natural  that  mankind,  and 
-  especially  that  numerous  division  of 
it  who  are  inclined  to  democratic 
principles,  should  regard  with  a  jea- 
lous eye  a  congress  of  sovereigns 
invested  with  irresistible  strength, 
and  which  takes  upon  itself  to  dis- 
pose of  the  concerns  of  minor  states, 
without  in  every  instance  asking 
their  consent.  But  without  dis- 
puting that  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
and  its  offspring,  the  Holy  Alliance, 
were  not  free  from  this  objection, 
still  the  deliberation  of  that  assembly 
left  one  legacy  of  inestimable  im- 
portance to  Europe.  They  esta- 
blished, at  least  for  the  chief  points 
there  agreed  on,  a  principle  of  in« 
ternational  law,an  authority  of  which 
the  greater  powers  were  the  guar- 
dians, for  enforcing  obedience  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  new 
settlement  of  the  European  states, 
and  therefore  superseded  that  fatal 
appeal  to  the  sword  which  too  often 
terminates  In  woe  to  the  vanquished. 
Mutual  jealousy,  and  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  the  balance  of  power,  which 
bad  been  never  altogether  lost  sight 
of  amidst  the  confusion  of  later  times, 
prevented  the  abuse  of  this  power  of 
general  control;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  authority  of  the  greater 
states  prevented  that  open  abuse  of 
the  right  of  conquest^  that  profligate 
disregard  of  every  thing  but  military 
strength,  which  in  every  age  has 
been  the  greatest  source  of  numan 
misfortune.  Not  only  therefore  was 
Europe  tranquil  during  the  fifteen 
years  which  followed  ue  peace  of 
Paris,  but  the  lesser  states  flourished 
in  security  under  the  shadow  of  inter- 
national law ;  nn  bloodshed  stained 
the  face  of  Spain,  and  both  king- 
doms of  the  Peninsula  increased  In 
an  unprecedented  ratio,  both  in 
wealth  and  population.*     Poland, 


blessed  for  the  first  time  during  five 
hundred  years  with  a  firm  and  stable 
government,  was  advancing  rapidly 
in  the  career  of  prosperity,  and  gra- 
dually acquiring,  under  a  regular 
administration,    the  habits    which 
might  at  length  render  its  inhabi- 
tants capable  of  enjoying  national 
independence    and     civfl    liberty. 
France,  under  the  feeble  reign  of 
the  Bourbons,  enjoyed,  as  Guizot 
tells  us,  '*  the  first  days  of  real  free- 
dom it  had  tasted  since  the  time  of 
Clovis;"    while   the    Netherlands, 
under  the  paternal  government  of 
William,  and  with  its  whole  seven- 
teen provinces  reunited  for  the  first 
time  since  the  religious  divisions  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  had  already 
become  a  more  powerful  and  pros- 
perous state  than  Prussia  was  at  the 
death  of  the  Great  Frederick.  Local 
grievances  indeed  might,  and  pro- 
bably did  exist  in  the  newly  erected 
states.    The  Poles  complaiDed,  and 
perhaps  with  reason,  of  ihe  turbu- 
lent passions  and  vehement  caprices 
of  the  Grand  Duke   Conetantioe; 
the  Flemings  grumbled  at  the  un- 
due preponderance  of  Dutch  em- 
ployes  in  the  civil  adminiatration  of 
the  Netherlands ;  the  French  Libe- 
rals did  their  utmost  to  shake  the 
fabric  of  society  in  their  kingdom, 
in  order  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  reins  of  power  j  but  atill,  in  all 
the  greater  and  more  important  fea- 
tures of  administration,  the  govern- 
ment, both  at  Warsaw,  Bruaaela,and 
Paris,  was  steady  and  l>eDeficent; 
and  the  certain  researchea  of  statis- 
tical writers  demonstrate  an  -extra- 
ordinary and  altc^ether   unprece- 
dented degree  of  growing  prospe- 
rity in  all  these  klngdoma.  * 

Another  circumstance  of  vast  Im- 
portance had  arisen  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  European  states 
had  settled  down  after  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  Although,  to  overcome 
the  dreadful  force  of  the  French 
democracy,  and  resist  the  terrible 
legions  of  Napoleon,  it  had  become 
necessary  to  rouse  from  its  dormant 
state  the  giant  strength  of  Russia, 
yet  all  Europe,  and  in  an  espedal 


•  The  latest  stRtlstieal  aeeounts  ihow,  that  from  18H  to  1831,  Spain  and  Porta- 
gal  added  4,000,000  to  their  population,  and  nearly  a  half  to  their  natioD»I  wealth ; 
a  rate  of  Increaee  which,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Pruasis  daring  the  same 
period,  ii  unexampled  in  the  old  world. 
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maoner  Germinyi  had  become  sen* 
sible,  with  what  danger  the  appear- 
ance of  that  power  in  euch  strength 
en  the  theatre  of  conflict  had  been 
attended,  and  jealouty  of  Moscovite 
had  arisen  instead  of  hatred  at  Gal- 
lic oppression.  From  1820  to  I8S0, 
this  feeling  was  not  only  universal, 
but  daily  gaining  strength  in  Ger- 
many. The  celebrated  Kotzebue 
was  assassinated  in  consequence  of 
the  suspicion  under  which  he  la- 
boured of  being  a  Russian  spy.  The 
Cabinet  of  Vienna,  distinguished 
beyond  any  other  in  Europe  by 
ateady  views  and  far-seeing  saga- 
city, had  long  taken  the  lead  in  Uie 
aame  policy;  and  even  when  the 
Congress  at  its  capital  was  still  sit- 
ting, a  secret  understanding  bad 
been  formed  between  its  Ministers 
and  those  of  France  and  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing  a  bar- 
rier to  the  ambition  of  the  Court  of 
St  Petersburgh.  In  1828  and  1829, 
when  the  war  in  Turkey  was  going 
on,  and  Diebitch  was  carrying  the 
Moscovite  iMtttalions,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Crescent  in  Europe  across  the  Bal- 
kan, tills  jealousy  rose  to  the  highest 
pltd^  and  a  treaty  was  secretly  con- 
cluded between  Austria,  France,  and 
England*  for  the  limitation  of  the 
power  of  Russia.  Thus,  though  the 
danger  from  the  .side  of  Russia  ex- 
isted, and  could  not  be  altogether 
removed,  the  most  effectual  means 
had  been  taken  to  restrain  it  within 
due  limiUy  and,  by  opposing  to  its 
progress  a  solid  obstacle  in  Ger- 
many, turn  its  ambition  into  the 
channel  obviously  destined  for  it  by 
Providence,  the  subjugation  of  the 
Mahommetan  states  of  Asia. 

This  firm  alliance  between  Great 
Britain  and  Austria,  besides  being 
founded  on  identity  of  conserva- 
tive principles  in  the  two  govern*. 
meats,  was  farther  cemented  by  the 
common  interest  which  they  had  in 
turning  aside  Irom  the  European 
provinces  of  Turkey  the  alarming 
torrents  of  Russian  invasion.  That 
Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles 
have,  for  above  a  century,  been  the 
grand  objects  of  Moscovite  ambition 
M  universally  known ;  but  the  great 
difficulty  always  was  where  to  find, 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Europe, 
force  adequate  to  avert  the  danger. 
In  the  close  alliance  of  England  and 
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Austria,  however,  the  most  ample 
means  existed  for  effecting  this  im- 
portant object.  Flanked  by  a  Bri- 
tish fleet  of  ten  ships  of  the  line  on 
the  one  side,  and  an  Austrian  army  of 
100,000  men  on  the  other,  the  Mos- 
covite battalions  could  never  again 
attempt  to  cross  the  Balkan.  With- 
out the  protection  of  a  fleet  which 
was  mistress  of  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Russians  could  never  venture  to  ad- 
vance to  the  south  of  the  Danube. 
In  the  deserted  and  waterless  plains 
which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Balkan, 
their  armies  would  find  certain  ruin 
if  not  supported  by  a  fleet  of  trans- 
port vessels.  With  her  squadron, 
blockaded  in  Sevastopol  by  the  Bri- 
tish admirals,  her  armies  would  be 
effectually  chained  ashore  to  the 
walls  of  Silistria.  In  this  close  alli- 
ance, therefore,  the  most  effectual 
means  of  restraining  the  invaders 
were  to  be  found;  and  being  founded 
on  mutual  interest,  it  might  be  cal- 
culated upon  as  likely  to  be  durable. 
England  dreaded  the  establishment 
of  the  Russian  power  in  the  Levant, 
and  beheld  in  Constantinople  a  step- 
ping stone  to  India.  Austria  watched 
with  intense  anxiety  the  free  passage 
of  the  Dardanelles,  and  beheld  in 
their  cession  to  the  Russians  the 
closing  of  the  great  channel  of  the 
Danube,  and  the  transfer  to  that 
power  of  the  means  of  stopping  the 
commerce  of  all  its  eastern  domi- 
nions. Thus  the  two  greatest  powers 
of  Europe,  next  to  Russia,  were 
closely  united,  from  identity  of  in- 
terest and  similarity  of  principle,  in 
this  most  important  matter  of  modem 
policy,  that  of  saving  Turkey  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Russia;  and 
without  any  great  effort,  their  united 
land  and  sea  forces  could  at  any 
time  arrest  the  Moscovite  battalions 
in  their  march  to  Constantinople. 

The  effects  of  tliis  league  between 
Austria  and  England,  founded  on 
dread  of  the  growing  power  of  Rus- 
sia, speedily  appeared  in  the  ascen- 
dency which  Great  Britain  acquired 
among  the  lesser  states  of  Germany. 
Prussia,  following  in  the  wake  of  this 
Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg,  had  long 
manifested  an  anxiety  to  establish  in 
the  north  of  Germany  a  commercial 
league,  which  might  serve  the  double 
object  of  checking  the  introduction 
of  English  manufactures  and  aug- 
menting  her  own  influence  among 
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the  lesser  states  Id  her  ylcinity.  But 
as  long  as  a  Conserirative  admiDis- 
tration  was  at  the  bead  of  affairs  ia 
England,  this  object  was  not  only 
frustrated,  but  turned  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  those  who  attempted  it. 
A  counter  Hanoverian  league  was 
formed  in  1829,  which  embraced  all 
the  principal  states  of  the  north  of 
Germany,  and  secured  an  entrance, 
on  liberal  principles,  of  English  ma« 
nufactures  into  states  inhabited  by 
above  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants.* 
Russia  and  Prussia  had  got  only  the 
Prussian  states  and  allies  to  the 
amount  of  1 ,200,000  souls  in  this  con- 
federacy. Thus,  ifEngland  had  made 
sacriBces  to  Germany  by  repealing 
her  navigation,  and  embarking  in  the 
hazardous  Reciprocity  System  in 
1823,  she  at  least  had  obtained  some- 
thing for  her  concessions;  and  re- 
ciprocity, hitherto  at  least,  was  there 
divested  of  its  worst  feature,  that  of 
being  all  on  one  side*  and  formed  on 
an  expectation,  which  expectation 
has  since  proved  to  be  chimerical,  of 
corresponding  commercial  advan- 
tages being  obtained  from  other 
states. 

Thus,  without  pretendingto  affirm 
that  the  arrangements  made  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  were  altogether 
unexceptionable,  or  that  Europe  bad 
no  cause  for  disquietude  in  any 
quarter  from  their  effects,  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  the  great 
foundations  of  durable  prosperity 
and  safety  had  been  laid  by  Its  exer- 
tions. France  was  tranquil,  unam- 
bitious, prosperous,  and  free.  Flan- 
ders was  united  and  opulent,  under 
a  benign  and  liberal  government. 
Poland,  sUU  maintaining  its  nation- 
ality, its  language  and  separate  ex- 
istence, was  in  an  infinitely  better 
state  than  it  had  ever  been  during 
its  long  and  stormy  annals,  and  kept 
alive  a  nucleus  of  the  old  monarchy^ 
to  which  the  reft  provinces  of  the 
empire  might  one  day  be  rejoined ; 
while  the  great  and  paramount  ob- 
ject of  erecting  a  barrier  in  Eastern 
Europe  against  Russia  was  ade- 
quately provided  for  In  the  only  way 
in  which  it  could  be  effected,  by  the 
close  alliance  of  England  and  Aus- 
tria. These  were  great  and  impor- 
tant objects,  which,  even  at  that  time. 
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attracted  a  deserved  degree  of  atten- 
tion from  the  Conservative  leaders 
of  the  British  Cabinet;  but  their 
magnitude  has  become  doubly  appa- 
rent from  the  effect  of  the  prodigiooa 
changes  which  have  followed  Uie 
Revolution  of  the  Barricades,  and 
the  ascendency  of  the  Reform  party 
in  Great  Britain. 

We  do  not  propose  at  present  to 
discuss  either  the  legality  or  the  ex- 
pedience of  either  of  these  changes 
with  reference  to  domestic  concerns. 
Let  it  be  conceded,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Charles  X.  was  the  moat 
monstrous  and  tyrannical  that  ever 
existed;  the  ordonnances  the  most 
uncalled  for  violation  of  constitu- 
tional freedom  recorded  in  history  ; 
the  priests  and  Jesuits  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons,  clearly 
more  hostile  to  freedom  than  the 
horse,  foot,  and  cannon  of  the 
younger, — Polignac  infinitely  more 
perilous  to  freedom  than  Soult,  and 
the  feeble  Charles  than  the  vigorous 
Louis  Philippe.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  subsequent  events  have  afforded 
no  confirmation  of  the  necessity  of 
a  coup  tVitat  on  the 'Sovereign's  side, 
and  that  the  procii  monstre  and  re- 
strictions  on  the  press  have  afforded 
no  indications  of  the  necessity  of  the 
measures  unsuccessfully  attempted 
by  the  fallen  dynasty — ^let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Reform  Bill  waa  as 
necessary  an  effort  as  Magna  Charts ; 
that  peace,  security,  and  stability 
have  followed  its  success;  that  all 
abuses  consequent  on  Tory  misrule 
are  now  at  an  end,  and  that  the  Le^ 
gislature  is  now  as  thoroughly 
powerful  in  its  compobiUon,  as  it  is 
elevated  in  character — let  all  this  be 
conceded,  still  the  foreign  effects  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  revolutionists  in 
both  countries  remun  the  same,  sod 
furnish  ample  subject  for  deep  and 
serious  meditation. 

The  first  effect  of  the  triumph  of 
the  Barricades  was  to  blow  to  the 
winds  the  international  law  of  Eu- 
rope. All  appeal  to  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  or  the  pledges  there  given 
by  the  allied  Sovereigns,  was  at  an 
end.  The  bond  had  been  broken  by 
one  of  the  contracting  parties,  and 
of  course  the  others  could  no  longer 
be  held  bound  by  its  stipulations. 


*  Seo  VtwuA%n  Commercial  league  in  No.  CCXLIII.  for  January  of  tbia  Magaane. 
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Earope,  In  return  for  the  restoration  mat  barrier  erected  with  bo  much 
of    her  conquered    dominions    to  labour  and  expense  against  revolu- 
France,  and  the  gift  of  freedom  to  tionary  France  was  destroyed,  and 
her  people,  which  they  had  in  vain  the  gates  of  Europe  a  second  time 
endeavoured   to   obtain  for  them-  opened  to  French  ambition, 
aelyes,  had  recognised  a  race  of  so-       It  soon  appeared  with  how  much 
▼ereigns  on  its  throne,  the  descend*  foresight  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had 
ents   of  its   legitimate   monarchs,  arranged  Europe  on  such  a  footing 
and  of  a  known  pacific  and  con-  as  to  restrain  the  democratic  spirit 
aervative  character.    They  were  re-  where  its  excesses  were  most  to  be 
cognised  and  treated  with  as  sove-  apprehended.     Society  was  every 
re^ns  of  that  great  kingdom,  pre-  where  shaken  to  its  foundation.  No- 
cisely  because  they  did  bear  the  thing  but  the  most  consummate  pru- 
character,  and  therefore  might  be  dence  on  the  part  of  the  continental 
relied  on  as  likely  to  afibrd  some  powers  could  have  averted  a  general 
security  against  the  recurrence  of  war.    The  lesser  states  of  Germany 
those  systematic  attacks  on  the  in-  broke  into  convulsions  in  imitation 
dependence  of  the  adjoining  states,  of  the   great   parent   democracy  : 
from  which  Europe,  for  the  last  Brunswick  chased  its  sovereign  from 
twenty  years,  had  sustained  such  his  dominions,  and  in  all  the  old  Con- 
dreadful  injury.     When,  therefore,  federaUon  of  the  Rhine,  symptoms 
instead  of  this  pacific  race,  a  new  of  an  alarming  effervescence  appear- 
dynasty  was  elevated  to  the  throne ;  ed :    while  the  pusillanimous  Ita« 
when,  in  lieu  of  the  white  flag,  the  lians  caught  the  general  flame,  and 
blood-stained  tricolor  was  hoisted  foreetting  for  a  moment  their  terror 
on  the  Tuileries,  the  main  condition  of  Transalpine  bayonets,  ventured, 
of  the  general  pacification  was  at  an  amidst  general  corruption  and  inve- 
end,  and  all  nations  were  warned  to  terate  selfishness,  to  speak  of  free- 
look  to  themselves  in  the  perilous  dom,  liberty,  and  patriotism,  while 
days  that  were  approaching.  Spain  again  revived  the  democratic 
This  impression  of  the  dissolution  ideas  of  1812,  and  a  frightful  civil 
of  the  international  system  by  which  war  was  already  preparing  in  the 
the  peace  of  Europe  had  been  so  whole  peninsula.     Established  go* 
long    preserved    was   strongly  in-  vernments   every  where  took  the 
creased  by  the  events  which  imme-  alarm  at  this  portentous  state  of 
diately  succeeded.    The  Democrats  things,  and»  as  at  the  bursting  forth 
of  Belgium,  impelled  by  the  general  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789, 
transports,  and  resolved  not  to  be  every  one  looked  to  their  arms  as 
behind  their  Parisian  brethren  in  the  the  only  means  of  safety  in  the  pe- 
getting  up  of  Revolutions,  broke  out,  rilous  days  which  were  approaching. 
without  any  reason  w/tatever^  into  a  re-  France  had  soon  four  hundred  thou- 
volt.  No  ordonnances  there  existed  sand  men  in  arms:  an  equal  num- 
tojustify  or  call  for  so  great  a  stretch  ber  of  Germans  stood  in    fearless 
^-no  public  liberties  had  been  vio-  array  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine; 
lated — no  invasions  of  power  com-  and  two  hundred  thousand  Mosco- 
mitted.     Something   was   said  of  vites  were  pressing  forward  to  the 
multures  or  mill-dues  in  the  city  of  fields  of  the  Katsbach  and  Leipsic. 
Brussels ;    of  undue  preference  of       Nor  was  it  long  before  a  desperate 
Dutchmen  in  public  employments  :  struggle  arose,  and  it  appeared  but 
grievances  which  would  have  form-  too  clearly  how  ruinous  a  strife  the 
ed  a  good  reason  for  a  local  act  of  democratic  spirit  promised  to  Euro- 
Parliament,  or  an  angry  speech  in  pean  history.    Stirred  up  by  French 
the  Chambers,  but  as  aeronnd  for  a  emissaries,  encouraged  by  English 
revolution,  in  other  words,  an  appeal  declamation,  the  gallant  Poles  again 
to  open  force,  were  altogether  ridi-  flew  to  armsi,  but  it  was  under  darker 
culous.  So  it  was,  however,  that  the  auspices  than  formerly ;  the  glorious 
revolution  took  place;  Flanders  was  cause  of  national  independence  was 
severed  from  Holland,  the  populace  now  sullied  by  intermixture  with  the 
of  Brussels  and  Liege  tore  another  violence    of    democratic    passion, 
name  away  from  the  Vienna  bond.  Whether  they  had  any  serious  and 
and  amidst  the  applause  of  the  de-  well-founded    cause   of  complaint 
mocratic  party  over  all  Europe,  the  against  the  Russian  Government  has 
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never  yet  been  ascertained :  certain  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed 
it  is,  however,  that  they  had  under-  on  ibis  point,  one  thing  is  {H^rfectly 
gone  nothing  whatever  which  could  clear,  that  the  I^oiish  revolt  was  a 
in  the  slightest  degree  justify  a  re-  complete  brealcing  up  of  the  treaty 
volution  :  in  other  words,  an  appeal  of  Vienna,  and  an  entire  abandon- 
to  open  force,  and  a  tearing  to  shreds  ment  of  alt  the  provisions  In  favour 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  with  all  the  be  of  the  lesser  states,  and  especially  of 
neiicent  clauses  extorted  by  English  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  the  re- 
firmness,  which  it  contained  in  fa-  public  of  Cracow.  It  was  in  vain  to 
vour  of  the  nationality  of  Poland,  assert  that  Austria  and  Russia  were 
The  Poles  have  given  us  abundance  to  be  bound  by  its  stipulations,  while 
of  declamatloti  on  this  subject,  and  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Polish 
the  liberal  press  throughout  Europe  revolutionists  had  trampled  them 
have  unanimously  seconded  their  ef-  under  foot  When  urged  to  respect 
forts ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  the  independence  of  Poland,  or  ab- 
other  have  given  any  authentic  evi-  stain  from  a  persecution  of  the  Ita- 
dence  or  distinct  proof  of  the  viola-  Han  democrats,  Austria  and  Rossia 
tlon  of  any  of  the  material  stipula-  answered  with  invincible  force : 
tions  in  their  favour  by  the  Russian  ^  When  you  have  restored  the  white 
Government.  Probably  instances  flag  to  the  domes  of  the  TuUeriee 
of  oppression  and  severity  existed ;  when  Belgium  is  again  united  to 
doubtless  Constantino's  passions  had  Holland,  and  the  liberties  of  Europe 
frequently  led  him  into  acts  of  ca-  are  secured  by  the  establishment  of 
price  or  barbarity ;  but  that  the  Go-  a  barrier  in  Flanders  against  French 
vernment  was  upon  the  whole  bene-  aggression,  we  will  relax  in  our  mea- 
ficent,  and  that  it  was  doing  won-  sures  of  defence  and  consolidation 
ders  for  the  real  regeneration  of  in  Poland  ;  but  while  the  tricolor 
Polish  institutions,is  decisively  prov-  waves  on  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame, 
ed,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the  ex-  while  a  French  force  is  at  Ancona 
traordinary  national  strength  which  as  a  rallying  point  to  Italian  deino- 
that  fragment  of  old  Poland,  not  a  cracy,  and  Flanders,  instead  of 
quarter  of  its  former  population,  nor  being  the  outwork  of  Europe  against 
a  tenth  of  its  ancient  extent,  display-  France,  is  the  outwork  of  France 
ed  in  the  fierce  contest  which  ensued  against  Europe ;  when  all  the  stlpu- 
with  Moscovite  power :  a  develope-  lations,  in  short,  of  the  treaty  of 
ment  of  force  so  extraordinary  and  Vienna  in  our  favour  have  been  vio- 
80  different  from  the  lamentable  dls-  lated  by  you,  it  is  in  vain  to  appeal 
play  of  weakness  which  uniformly  to  its  provisions  in  vour  favour, 
occurred  in  the  days  of  their  ancient  Both  must  be  bound,  or  neither, 
anarchical  independence, that  It  justi-  You  cannot  approbate  and  reprobate 
fies  the  opinion,  that  nothing  was  ever  the  same  instrument.  You  had  an 
so  beneficial  to  Poland  as  the  Rus-  international  law,  and  a  subsisting 
sian  Government :  that  it  was,  haw-  treaty  in  favour  of  the  weaker 
ever  galling^  in  truth  as  great  a  bless*  powers,  which  we  had  uniformly 
ing  to  them  as  it  undoubtedly  would  observed ;  but  you  chose  to  violate 
in  the  end  prove  to  Ireland  :  that  un-  it,  and  by  the  revolutions  of  Prance 
der  its  firm  administration  and  and  Belgium,  tear  it  to  shreds,  and 
thorough  coercion  of  democratic  ve-  once  a^ln  deliver  Europe  to  the 
hemence,  the  diigointed  elements  of  law  of^  the  strongest  You  have 
Polish  society  were  gradually  assum-  made  your  election,  and  must  abide 
ing  a  solid  consistence,  and  that  after  by  its  results." 
halfa  century  had  been  pansed  under  Such  was  the  state  of  affisini  In 
that  painful  but  wholesome  seve-  Europe,  changed  to  a  very  great  de- 
rity,  its  furious  passions  would  be  gree  for  the  worse,  inasmuch  as 
completely  drained  offer  extinguish-  the  law  of  force  was  again  pro- 
ed,  and  its  people  would  indeed  be  claimed,  and  the  red  flag  hoisted  by 
fitted  for  that  civil  freedom  and  na-  the  democratic  party,  when  Eng* 
tional  independence,  in  the  vain  at-  land,  heretofore  the  main  stay  of  the 
tempt  to  ffain  which,  without  such  conservative  interest  throughout 
previous  discipline,  they  had  passed  Europe,  was  suddenly  invaded  by 
through  five  hundred  years  of  anar-  the  democratic  spirit,  and  after  a 
ehy  and  wretchedneas,  desperate  struggle  its  constiUiliiMi 
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was  oTerturned  and  a  republican  vince  us  that  there  is  the  virgin  soil 
party  installed  in  povirer.  The  effects  where  great  and  noble  crops  are  to 
of  this  great  event  upon  the  balance  be  reaped ;  and  that  the  party  whirh 
of  pofver  and  future  destinies  of  it  espouses  is  destined  to  acquire 
Europe  have  been  and  are  destined  a  paramount  ascendency  in  the 
to  be  prodigious ;  far  ereater  than  future  contests  of  Europe.  All 
we  who  live  in  the  midst  of  them  other  powers  are  but  as  dust  in  the 
can  now  appreciate.  To  all  human  balance  to  resist  the  growinsr  and 
appearance,  however,  they  are  cal-  equally  virgin  force  of  Russia, 
eulated  entirely  to  defeat  in  their  ^here  are  we  to  find  the  elements 
ultimate  consequences  the  hopes  of  of  great  achievement,  or  the  character 
the  republican  party ;  and  In  the  end  capable  of  the  sacrifices  which  they 
not  induce  upon  Europe  the  tran-  require  ?  Is  it  in  the  degenerate  and 
eports  of  democratic  ascendency,  seltish  Italians,  whom  Machlavel, 
but  the  stillness  of  Asiatic  despotism,  four  hundred  years  ago,  pronounced 
It  is  to  this  point,  the  prodigious  and  incapable  of  ever  again  enjoying 
hitherto  unnoticed  effect  of  the  trans-  freedom  ?  In  the  Spaniards,  torn  by 
fer  of  England  to  the  republican  an  endless  and  desperate  civil  war 
aide,  in  augmenting  the  influence  in  their  own  bosom ;  or  in  the 
and  aiding  the  growth  of  Russia,  French,  exhausted  by  political  pas- 
that  we  are  chiefly  desirous  of  di*  sion,  steeped  in  political  profligacy, 
recting  the  attention  of  our  read-  tainted  to  the  heart  by  revolutionary 
ers;  and  it  is  in  order  to  shew  its  corruption,  and  sinking  down,  after 
]Muramount  dangers  by  the  force  of  so  long  an  experience  of  its  storms, 
comparison,  that  we  have  gone  back  into  the  irremediable  despotium 
twenty  years  to  illustrate  the  com*  which  it  never  fails  to  bring  in  its 
parative  security  against  the  danger  train  ?  Or  in  the  English,  who  have 
which  existed  before  the  revolution  now  voluntarily  rushed  into  the  re- 
of  the  barricades  had  dissolved  in  volutionary  vortex,  and  whose  high- 
all  its  parts  the  provisions  of  the  minded  and  generous  aristocracy  is 
Congress  of  Vienna.  now  subjugated  by  a  selfish  demo- 
Germany  is  the  country  where,  cratic  rabble,  as  passionately  covet- 
and  where  alone,  an  effectual  bar-  ous  of  power  as  they  are  incapable 
Tier  against  Moscovite  ambition  is  of  exercising  it  to  their  own  ultimate, 
to  be  found,  lu  vast  and  warlike  or  country's  present,  advantsge? 
population,  which  formerly  over-  Or  in  Turkey,  bowed  down  beneath 
threw  the  colossal  fabric  of  Roman  the  yoke  of  years,  whose  population 
power ;  its  forty  millions  of  souls,  is  yearly  melting  away  under  the 
and  two  thousand  walled  cities;  iu  despotism  of  the  Crescent,  and  whose 
experienced  armies  and  brave  peo-  political  strength  has  been  irrevo« 
pie;  its  tenacious  aristocracy  and  cably  destroyed  by  the  Greek  Revo- 
independent  citizens,  point  it  out  luiion,  the  Syrian  revolt,  and  the 
as  the  great  central  power  in  Europe,  Russian  conquests?  The  thing  is 
whose  strength,  once  fairly  roused,  is  utterly  hopeless.  These  powers, 
irresistible.  More  even  than  this,  except  France,  instead  of  being  ad- 
it is  as  yet  a  virgin  power.  Its  pure  ditions  to,  are  all  drags  upon  the  anti- 
and  ardent  spirit  has  not  been  in-  Moscovite  alliance.  It  is  in  Germany 
vaded  by  revolutionary  violence ;  its  alone  that  the  means  of  effectual  re- 
honest  and  upright  heart  not  rifled  sistance  are  to  be  fimnd. 
by  the  democratic  seducer.  It  is  not  Germsny,  too,  from  original  cha- 
what  the  French  so  well  describe,  racter,  common  descent,  and  mu- 
from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  tual  glories,  is  the  natural  ally  of 
evil  *'  us6  par  des  passions  poll*  England.  A  German  and  a  Briton 
tiqnes."  Its  ardent  aspirations  sympathise  in  their  feelings,  their 
bave  not  been  cooled  by  experience  habits,  their  affections ;  both  are 
of  their  fallacy;  its  generous  re-  totally  foreign  to  the  nations  of  Cel- 
aolves  not  overwhelmed  by  the  tor-  tic  or  Sarmatian  descent  From  the 
rent  of  selfish  passions  which  fol-  woods  of  Saxony  our  Gothic  ances- 
lows  in  the  train  either  of  monarch-  tors  brought  not  only  the  rudiments 
ical  or  democratical  despotism.  A  of  the  English  constitution,  but  the 
alight  contemplation  of  history  must  foundations  of  the  English  character. 
be  aufieienl  fnconseqiieDce  to  con-  The  iastitutiona  of  ^gtand  are  all 
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founded  on  social  qualities  and  ge«  with  which  the  injustice  to  that  much 
neral  honesty,  which  will  be  sought  injured  monarch  was  perpetrated — 
in  vain  among  nations  of  pure  Cel-  the  partition  of  his  dominions — the 
tic  descent  Germany  and  England  guaranteeing  of  the  revolted  pro* 
had  stood  side  by  side  in  the  greatest  vinces  to  Leopold — the  destruction 
and  most  decisive  wars  of  modern  of  the  barrier  fortresses  erected  at 
times.  In  the  glorious  strife  of  the  so  prodigious  a  cost  against  France 
Reformation,  the  triumphant  alliance  by  the  victories  of  Wellington,  and 
against  Louis  XIV.,  the  heroic  con-  the  infamous  spectacle  of  the  French 
test  of  Fredericic  the  Great,  and  the  army  and  English  fleets  unitinjg  to 
desperate  wars  of  the  French  Revo-  wrest  Antwerp,  the  outwork  otNa- 
lution.  The  standards  of  Gustavus  poleon  against  our  independence, 
Adolphus  and  his  heroic  Scotch  from  Holland,  and  confer  It  on  the 
allies — of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  son-in-law  of  France,  pointed  out  to 
-—of  Ferdinand  and  Frederick — of  its  statesmen  what  reliance  was  here- 
Blucher  and  Wellington— had  waved  after  to  be  placed  on  the  fidth  of  Eng- 
together.  The  children  of  both  na-  Hsh  alliance  under  the  democratic 
ttons  regarded  the  French  as  their  party  which  hadnowobtainedposses- 
natural  Toes;  they  spoke  In  com-  sion  of  its  councils; — the  flames  of 
mon  of  Ramillies  and  Blenheim,  of  Bristol  and  Nottingham — the  univer- 
Minden  and  Katsbach,of  Leipsic  and  sal  distraction  of  the  British  islands- 
Waterloo.  In  this  long  and  glorious  the  steady  growth  of  Irish  anarchy^ 
alliance,  cemented  by  unity  of  des-  and  at  last  the  total  overthrow  of 
cent  and  similarity  of  character,  iden-  the  constitution^  under  which  the 
tity  of  interest,  union  of  religion^  nation  had  enjoyed  one  hundred  and 
and  community  of  triumphs,  was  to  forty-four  years  of  unprecedented 
be  found  the  barrier,  and  the  only  freedom,  tranquillity,  and  glory,  de- 
barrier,  against  Russian  ambition,  monstrated  in  too  vivid  colours  to 
The  German  armies  and  the  English  its  philosopers  and  men  of  thought, 
navy  might  bid  defiance  to  the  world  on  what  an  unstable  foundation  so- 
in  arms ;  and  as  both  had  equal  cause  ciety  now  rested  in  Britain ;  and  the 
to  dread  their  Asiatic  neighbours^  a  extreme  peril  of  the  storm  totally 
durable  confederacy  against  their  destroying  their  infant  free  institu- 
inroads  might  have  been  antici-  tions,  which  had  uprooted  the  an- 
pated.  cient  Anglo-Saxon   constitution  of 

But  it  is  with  Conservative,  not  the  English  empire. 
Revolutionary  England,  that  Ger-  The  effect  of  this  double  shock 
many  is  united.  The  violence,  the  was  instantaneous.  Germany,  with 
falsehood,  the  cringing  and  servility  the  cordial  concurrence  of  its  whole 
of  the  revolutionary  character,  are  inhabitants,  drew  off  at  once  from 
not  more  at  variance  with  their  ha-i  the  English  alliance — the  cannon 
bits  of  thought,  than  its  atrocious  discharged  against  the  citadel  of 
excesses  and  selfish  rapacity  are  Antwerp  dispersed  the  infant  clouds 
with  their  national  interests.  The  of  German  liberalism— national  jea- 
con version  of  England,  therefore^  to  lousy  was  universally  roused — social 
the  Revolutionary  standard,  did  distinctions,  democratic  ambition, 
more  than  dissolve  the  alliance  of  were  forgotten  in  the  Rhine — the 
our  government  with  those  of  Prus-  Rhine  became  the  cry — three  hun- 
sia  and  Austria ;  it  extinguished  all  dred  thousand  men  crowded  to  arms 
sympathy  in  the  people  of  those  in  its  vast  confederacy — the  forces 
countries  with  the  now  dominant  for  a  second  Leipsic,  another  Water- 
classes  of  our  nation.  The  acts  of  loo,  were  arrayed-  The  German 
the  Reform  Ministry  soon  gave  the  youth  no  longer  turn  to  England  as 
German  patriots  as  good  cause  to  the  leading  star  which  is  to  direct 
deprecate  the  continuance  of  the  them  in  the  path  of  political  eleva- 
Eoglish  alliance,  as  the  violence  of  tion;  they  shun  it  as  the  beacon 
the  reformers  did  its  people  to  shun  on  which  national  honour,  public 
the  contamination  of  English  prln-  morality,  social  happiness,  are  to  be 
ciples.  While  the  atrocious  union  of  wrecked.  So  strong  has  the  reae- 
England  with  France  against  its  old  tion  against  liberal  principles  be- 
ally  the  King  of  the  Netherlands—  coroe^  under  the  combined  Influence 
the  mingled  servility  and  violence  of  the  revolution  of  the  barricades. 
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and  the  reform  triumph  in  England,  would  not  move,  the  declamations 

that  the  opinion  is  now  general  in  of  the  English  Liberals  eyaporated 

the  Fatherland  that  the  whole  re-  in   empty    words,    Shrynecki    was 

presentative  system  is  a  delusion:  forced  back,  Warsaw  beleaguered, 

that  a  paternal  despotism  is  the  only  and  the  last  remnant  of  the  deliver- 

government  suitea  to  the  vices  and  ers  of  Christendom,  under  John  So- 

weakneas  of  humanity,  and  that  the  bieski,  sunk  under  the   Muscovite 

Roman  sage  was  right  when  he  pro-  yoke.    But  the  fate  which  Liberal- 

nounced   a   mixed  government   a  ism  had  now  brought  upon  them 

happy  dream,  never  likely  to  be  rea-  was  very  different  from  the  temper- 

lized,  and,  if  so,  speedily  destined  to  ed  constitution  and  respected  na« 

perish.  tionality  which  Conservative  Eng<* 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  democra*  land  had  prepared  for  them  at  the 
tic  ascendency  in  England  and  France  Congress  of  Vienna.  Trod  down, 
should  inspire  foreign  nations,  and  galled,  and  insulted,  Poland  was 
especially  the  as  yet  nonest  and  un«  now,  as  an  expiation  of  its  folly  and 
polluted  Germans,  with  so  general  its  sins,  compelled  to  drink  to  the 
a  sentiment  of  horror.  Tiie  devas-  dregs  the  cup  of  national  humilia- 
tation  and  suffering  which  their  tion.  Whether  or  not  all  that  has 
insane  propagandism,  or  insidious  been  said  of  the  sufferings  of  its  in- 
intervention,  has  produced  in  all  the  habitants,  and  the  cruelty  inflicted 
nations  within  tne  reach  of  their  on  them  by  their  conquerors,  is  well 
malignity,  is  unprecedented  in  mo-  founded,  we  have  no  means  of 
dem  iimee.  The  Netherlands  first  knowing,  because  the  only  channel 
were  aaaaiied  by  the  tempest— the  of  information  on  the  subject  is  the 
Netherlands,  the  firm  and  tried  ally  false  and  declamatory  Liberal  press, 
of  England — and  the  Netherlands  upon  whose  allegations  no  reliance 
were  partitioned  without  the  sha-  whatever  can  be  placed.  But  the 
dow  or  a  pretext,  and  half  their  do-  great  features  of  Polish  ruin  are 
minions  ceded  by  the  right  of  force  certain.  Her  nationality  is  destroy- 
to  a  revolutionary  monarch.  The  ed — ^her  constitution  overturned — 
rightful  monarch,  the  king  guaran-  her  people  incorporated  with  the 
teed  in  his  dominions  by  the  treaty  Moscovite  empire,  or  scattered  as 
of  Vienna,  took  up  arms  to  vindicate  exiles  over  distant  lands.  Upon 
hta  right ;  the  Revolutionary  rabble  whom  does  the  blame  of  these  dis- 
were  overthrown,  the  braves  BeU  asters  rest?  Not  upon  Conserva- 
ges  were  defeated  in  two  pitched  tive  England,  for  she  had  provided 
battles,  Brussels  was  on  the  point  for  Poland  a  sure  refuge,  guaran- 
of  falling  into  their  hands,  when  teed  by  all  Europe— not  upon  Rus- 
England  and  France  interfered,  and  sia,  for  she  was  driven  of  necessity 
the  victorious  Dutch  were  compelled  to  such  a  course  by  the  peril  to 
by  Marshal  Gerard  to  retrace  their  which  she  was  exposed  by  this 
steps  to  the  banks  of  the  Waale.  monstrous  revolt — at  the  Congress 
Antwerp  was  besieged,  and  this  of  Vienna ;  but  upon  the  selfish  and 
magnificent  fortress,  which  Napo-  insensate  Liberal  party  of  France 
leon  said  was  itself  worth  a  king-  and  England,  who  first  tore  to 
dom,  and  which  he  would  not  re-  pieces  the  bond  of  Europe  in  her 
Hnquish,  even  when  at  his  last  ex-  favour  made  at  the  Congress  of 
tremity  in  Champagne,  was  reft  by  Vienna  :^next,  to  save  themselves 
British  arms  from  the  house  of  from  the  approaching  punishment 
Orange.  of  their  sins,  drove  the  unhappy 

Poland  was  a  still  more  cruel  vie-  Poles  into  revolt,  and  then  abandon- 

tim  of  democratic  ambition.     Sti-  ed  them,  when  irrevocably  commit- 

mulated  by  French  propagandism  ted,  to  their  enemies. 

and  English  declamation   to   rush  Spain    and    Portugal  remained; 

blindly  into  a  hopeless  contest,  that  and  what  has  been  the  fate  of  the 

gallant  people  boldly  and  heroically  Spanish  Peninsula,  the  theatre  of 

Btruggled   for  their  independence,  England's   and  Wellington's  glory, 

though  they  had  no  plausible  pre*  from   the  Liberal  Governments  of 

text  even  for  throwing  off  the  Rus-  France  and  England  ?    Since  the 

aian  government.    But  what  was  moment  when  the  triumph  of  the 

the  result  ?    France  could  not  or  Barricades  destroyed  the  peace  of 
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Europe  they  haw  never  tatted  one  unhappy  but  unavoidable  repiinli ; 

moment  of  repose.  For  four  years  the  and  in  Uie  midst  of  laud  proMasiona 

civil  contest  has  continued  to  rage  of  |>hilaathrony  on  the  part  of  the 

in  Spain.    Commencing  from  small  British  Ministry,  they  have   beeii 

beeinniogs  on  the  shores  of  the  Ebro^  insidiously  and   now  openly  top- 

it  has  slowly  but  steadily  spread  to  porting  a  faction  who  massacre  pri- 

all  the  adjoining  provinces,  and  now  soaers  in  cold  blood,  who  murderod 

numbers  eighty  thousand  combat*  two  hundred  captives  in  the  prisoBa 

ants  under  its  banners.  These  brave  of  Barcelona,  and  butcher  toe  aso- 

men,  following  the  footsteps  of  the  there  and  sisters  of  the  leaders  oi 

heroic  Zuraallaearegui,  have  nobly  their  enemy's  party.     It   is    with 

bore    up   for  three   years  against  such  blood*thirsty  assassins  that  the 

every  difficulty  and  privation,  with*  standards  of  England  are  now  min- 

out  money,  arms,  or  fortified  towns  glad ;  it  Is  to  support  such  a  eaxmm 

— destitute  of  arUUery,  ammunition,  that  her  blood  and  treasure  is  naiv 

and  resources— they  have  won  them  lavished ;  it  is  to  beat  down  llie  de« 

all  by  their  undaunted  valour.    Op*  fenders  of  religious  liberty  and  ind«p 

pressed   by  England   and   France,  pendence  that  her  forces  are  new 

overshadowed  bv  the  Quadrupartite  employed ;  and  that,  tea,  in  the  valleya 

Alliance,  notwitheUnding  the  insi-*  of  tne  Pyrenees,  around  the  vmUIs  ef 

dious  aid  of  England  lavished   to  St  Sebaatiaa,  on  the  field  of  Vittoria  I 

their  enemies  in  mercenaries,  arms,  But,  as  the  moat  superfielal  obsar«> 

and  loans,  they  have  nobly  comba-  vatlon  of  history  n|ust  be  aufficieat 

ted  with  undaunted  resolution  for  to    show,  there  is  a  superintend* 

their  king,  their  country,  and  their  ing  Providence  wh|ch  watchea  ovar 


God.*    While    England,   deserting  human  aflUrs,  and  fenders  the 

her  ancient  and  proud  position,  was  sions  aad  vises  of  nations,  equally 

uniting  with  the  French  and  demo-  as  individuals,  the  means  of  brinff- 

cratic  party  in  Spain  and  PortugaW  ing  on  themselves  a  righteous  retn- 

while     aiding     the    revolutionary  bution.    The  same  Almighty  power 

blood-thirsty  faction  of  Madrid  and  which  made  Uie  charnel-house  ef 

liisbon,  Bhe   was  striving  to  l>eat  Spain  and  the  snows  of  Russia  the 

down    the    brave    peasantry   who  punishment  of  French  aggression,  is 

combated  by  her   side  at  Vittoria  preparing,  aad  that,  too,  at  no  dla- 

and  Toulouse— the    simple   moun-  tant  period,  the  just  chatfLiseaieat  of 

taineers  of  Navarre  kept  their  faith  English  perfidy.    Already  the  atepe 

inviolate.    For    three   long    years,  ef  their  progress  are  visible.    The 

like    the  Vend^ans    or    Tyrolese,  East  is  to  be  the  theatre  of  her  suf- 

tbey  have  preserved  the  cause  of  fering   and   disarace.     While   the 

freedom  in  their  valleys,  and  if  not  fleets  of  England  and  the  armies  af 

crushed  by  the  intervention  of  a  France  were  busied  in  spoliating  her 

now-intervening  administration   in  inoffensive  allies — while  the  English 

this  country,  will,  to  all  human  ap-  pendant  was  bloakading  the  Tagua, 

Eearanoe,  drive   the   foul  usurper  within  sight  af  the  rocks  af  Torraa 

■om  their  capital,  and  regain  their  Vedras,  aad  aiding  in  the  siege  of 

ancient  and  hereditary  liberties.    In  Antwerp,  within  a  day's  march  of 

the  course  of  this  desperate  strug-  Waterloo,  a  new  and  active  enemy 

ffle,  however,  calamities  unheard  of  impeared  In  the  Syrian,  mpuntaina. 

have  been  inflicted  on  the  Spsnish  The  Pacha  of  Egypt  overdrew  the 

and  Portuguese  people ;  the  contest  Turks  in  the  decisive  liattle  of  Ko- 

has  assumed  a  character  of  horror  niah — the  power  of  the  Osmanlia 

plus  quam  civile:  blood  has  flowed  tottered  to  its  foundation.  Inthelaat 

in  torrents,  both  in  the  field,  in  the  extremity,  the  Sultan  applied  to  hia 

dungeon,  and  on  the  scaffold ;  the  natural  allies,  France  aad  England, 

atrocious  cruelties  of  the  Revolu-  for  aid  i  but  they  replied,  that  their 

tionists  have  driven  the  Carlists  to  forces  were  so  occupied  in  bloekad- 


*  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thouvand  stand  of  arnia,  and  ten  thonsand  merGeoariM,  were 
tent  by  England  to  aid  the  Queen'a  cause  in  1835.  (PaH.  Paperi,  5.  1636.)  ThoM 
for  the  auiiiiary  legtoa  were  fifteen  thouiand  mud^eta,  one  tbouMnd  aworda,  eix  hundred 
oarahioee. 
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b^Ualion  pr  a  vaawl  t9  AXjUkyMMv  •cc^wMlA(iJ9g  90  ItM  Mej^a^,  alwAt^ 

abtf (B»  luB  ap^ied  W  Uf  |i»U*f «!  w^  )fl^M  jcoulf  AuMri^i  i^  al^  at  A^t 

jQ»iea»  Uia  Bjja«ww»  «<»d  tiiej  i^rara  afmA^  ifrlth   Frafica  ##4   f  qglaiid 

not  lApg  Ib  afl^f diiBg  hijp  fU  p«ad-  vai.MM},  ia#N^ifig  j;arivi#9ir  tffL  #a^ 

fill  aid*     Thirtf  rtontiayid  Ma9C9-  »i4aj  W»d  |Uf«ei#  4l»F9«rfx>g  Tarb^f 

vita*  wara  sfiiaadUjr  at  fiwtari;  tM  ap  t]^  a^ar  ?    Ba9liM#nfi(i  wai  wr 

Pacba  of  Egyp(  raiifad »  tba  2>Mr4ft.  paiwU^ia.    J^nw  at  faww»riwi  in 

aallas  apaaed  ia  4lia  Qiiaaiajp  fla^«»  IMf  dr#«r  ^ff  aU  Jiaf  diaposaWfB 

and  aioead  Cor  takx  Maia^t  tt>ota  af  foreas  la  tha  plaiaa  af  Laiiabardf  » 

ftha  reft  of  t|^a  prarlq.  Tka  Rafara^  aad  iwMbHig  ntaiai^ad  iar  #  Tjiirkiali 

Bill  had  daaa  Ivt  P^hmW  tl)#t  vi^lab  dMoaatraoaa,    Eodaad  and  Gar^ 

all  Uia  gaaittf  af  C^tharia^,  aad  all  vtmi  b«d  b#Q9pa  ^iwu^iiiBd^  Ufm 

^  n»ight  of  Alaiuodar^  i^ou)4  »Qt  tib  tosa^^  p^licf  af  our  ^^y^Mm- 

»tofit»     Tba  iCraacaa^  \m:^ffm  (ri-  ary  rular#,  a^d  BoBftla  in  i^paa- 

butajTF  to  tjba  CfOMi  aad  tha  UAMf  ^uai^aa  vta  urir#9latil>)#,    ^  tumfB 

tfi  Uokiv  l^c^)a«(d  aid  ••  fliuab  W  F>'«^b>g  danger  than  #7aa  IM  nccu- 

tlia  aMrUUaa  sirap gtb  of  Jltt«ala»  aad  nijioa  pf   CoaaiM^napla  |^f  A^ 

(Jlpa  aiarkiaia  ruiaaf  EAgl^ad^ao  tba  JH[p«apyliai,  4J^  d«a«ar  of  revirfi^ 

iavation  af  Napolaon  Md  d4Mia  for  tiaaaF|ra^a88ioii«i^U«)i«ttra?al^ 

ita  nilltary  airangtb^  Md  tba  daa-  byad  ikrowu  jtba  yaat  iponta  af  CaiBiial 

|r«iotiaii  af  hi«  ?att  d»q>laiwP'*  Emo^  biCa  tba  aUlaa^a  itf  fti^aate' 

TbU    ?aat   •cqaiaUioPy    irbV^  Tb#  ff»oaBtreu6  i|pi<9n  af  Ff^an  aad 

kwQ^gU    Umiim    iafluf«(ca    and  Sfli^nd ;  iJiair  a|MMi  diarag^rd  af 

9«9war  i»  the  flbar^a  af  tba  Maditar-  nil  t^  faUb  of  fraaiiine;  ,tb^ dnq^ 

ianaaa«  and  cloflnd  tha  grant  dn-  rai^i^feyolutioiiaryaaiaul^an^lltbn 

Wiicha  af  iba  Qurdanallas  agnin#t  Um»f  atatee  wUhIa  rnaah  af  tMr 

Aaatrien  ponrar«  aypitnd  4n  lupioat  povar»  b«4  ioeparad  tim  nut^t^  tn^H' 

jaalavair  at  Vienna;  bul  whnt  could  for  in  nii  thn  ramatar  ^Mm,   Am- 

hapr  Cafriantd^  ngalnnt  the  nnrt)i«ra  ^  fa^ito,  <nd  PriwK  pr^Mod  bf 

coloMnB  at  thai  diiuMtraua  arifia  ?  «  a^mwon  danger,  wara  unilad  by 

£ag)and>  J^  naUiral  aMf  I  Enffl«nd  tM  Imnda  <9f  tba  alaaa^t  aUianna. 

r-fupparlad  by  wj^^m   ut^  c^jdd  Uad#r  tba  }nduan^  of  $ki$  fiaaUng 

eaaUj  ha?a  t>id  dafian^n  t9  V  na^Ff  af  joint  in^rael  and  Cj^^mmon  dmjfir» 

--Hrns  raging  an  tha  oAar  aide.  Sbn  Ibn  #tridaf  ^f  &utaia  la  tM  Es#t 

waa  Imw  afioUating  her  old  allf ,  tha  wm  unob9ar?ad  /^  disrngvdnd ; 

Kingaf^lha  Naifcarlanda,  iMUidiag  and  England  •(  tha  ata^anf  tba  afbir^ 

0^i9f  Aatirarp  ^  Franca,  dnftrajr-  a#  tha  aanaa^nanaa  of  bnr  ntrocioua 

lag  iba  barrier  fortrapftoa  ^^i^t,  attack  an  ^risAtm  mi   Poriugil, 

Franaa,  nnd  anppnriing  in  PorM«g(ii  fnund  tb#  Rmm  pmmr  irrev(^9aW|r 

an  irrellgiona  r#f ahrn«)i^   Fiwrnt  M»b|iibe4  nt  QwiHiintfc^p|n#  «nd 

iadigaan^  at  iMi  «(ini#trona  Aw^^  jba  arbola  ff#«^f  msM^^ony  9f  Ibn 

lictio^  af  Aibb  ni4  nbafl^gtiWWt  I^F«#I^  (|t  b V  WP9Wf 


«  gecM$  4rtUi0  ^th  Treuty  rf  UnkUtr 

**  As  hU  Majesty  tbe  Emperor  ^f  oil  the  RumIm,  wtflMaff  to  tpftre  tbf  Scdrfhae 
OttomaD  Porte  the  expense  and  iocoDvenieuc^  whidi  might  be  occaalo^^  Co  it,  by 
afEtffding  aubstantial  M,  iprfH  not  ask  for  that  aid  if  circumstanocs  should  ytace  the 
SubKme  Porte  andj^  the  ohHgatiop  of  furnishing  it ;  the  SubHme  Ottoman  Porte, 
in  the  place  of  the  aid  which  it  is  bound  to  furnish  in  case  of  need,  acoordiag  to  the 
prindf^e  of  reclprodty  of  the  patent  treaty,  shall  confine  Us  action  in  lavoar  of  the 
Imperial  Court  of  Russia  to  doslog  the  strait  of  the  Dard«ndlef,  that  is  to  say,  to 
Doit  aHowing  any  foreign  vtrssels  of  war  to  enter  therein  under  any  pretest  w|^- 
aoover.*' 

Under  this  treaty  Russia  has  arquired  tba  exduslTe  cooMBAad  of  the  DardanaHas, 
...«A  aMiniiitiott  of  localeolabb  hnpartance  4o  bar  aaaHtiaa  sMaagth  aad  Jadafnca  in 
soo^hem  Europe.  The  marai  Influaace  of  this  great  event  la  avsn  room  ailnpiiya  than 
ila  obTiouaelEBcta.  It  has  thrown  Tarkoy  entiraiy  into  the  arrosaf  &ueda,  and  broiight 
4ova  bar  aoalb^ra  froatler  ta  the  Mgi^n  Sea.^/'ar/.  Pap,  S/A  March,  183(6« 
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Svriftly  and  surely,  therefore,  in  stand  foremost  in  the  rank  of  con- 

'the  natural  results  of  our  perfidious*  servative  powers  against  our  inde* 

selfishy  and  aggressive  external  po-  pendence ;    Germany,  our  natural 

licy,   has  the   punishment  of  our  ally,  our  ancient  and  tried  comrade, 

sins  come   upon  us.     The  Darda-  is  ranged  with  our  enemies — the  Re- 

nelles  is  closed  agunst  our  flag;  volution  of  the  Barricades  and  the 

.  Greece  is  tributary  to  our  enemies;  English  Reform  Bill  have  thrown  its 

Persia  is  overawed  by  their  influ-  warlilce   millions,  the  natural  bul- 

ences;   the  introduction  of  steam-  wark  of  Europe,  into  the  arms  of 

boats  on  the  Euphrates,  effected  (un-  Russia ;  the  atrocious  perfidy  of  our 

der  the  influence  of  judicial  blind-  foreign  policy,  since  conservative 

ness)  by  our  own  Government,  is  principles  were  overthrown  in  this 
smoothing  away  all  the  difficulties  of    country,  has  brought  down    their 

the  passage  through  Central  Asia,  standards  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Dar- 

and  paving  the  road  to  India  to  the  danelles;  the  might  of  Austria  and 

Russian  arms !  The  Liberals  of  this  Prussia,  instead  of  being  the  bul- 

country  now  see  the  danger — they  wark  of  Europe  against  missia,  have 

dread  it — they  would  willingly  avert  become  the  outwork  of  Russia  a* 

it ;  but  it  is  no  longer  in  their  power,  eainst  Europe.  Having  effected  this 

Steadily  and  unceasingly  the  Rus-  hideous  transposition — having  rolled 

sian  dominion  is  extending,  to  the  over  four  hundred  thousand  of  the 

manifest  peril  of  our  present  influ-  bravest  and   finest   troops    in  the 

ence  and  future  independence— as  world  to  the  Moscovite  standards, 

steadily  and  unceasingly  is  the  hour  our  democratic  rulers  may  dedum 

of  retributive  justice  approaching  to  as  they  please  against  Russian  ambi- 

our  rulers  and  our  people.    Where  tlon— they  may  call  in  piteous  strains 

are  they  to  look  out  for  allies  to  on  Belgium  and  Spain  to  aid  them ; 

resist  that  colossal  power,  which  they  have  lost  the  means  of  resisting 

threatens  soon  to  array  all  Europe,  it — they  have  surrendered  the  buU 

from  the  North  Cape  to  Gibraltar,  in  warks  ajsfainst  its  advances  to  tibe 

an  alliance  against  our  naval  power  ?  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  Uie  nation 

Is  it  in  Germany,  disgusted  at  our  they  have  misled  is  about  to  suffer 

perfidy — indicant  at  our  tergiver-  the  punishment  of  its  sins.  And  we 

sation — terrified  at  our  propagan-  tell  Uie  people  of  England,  that  if  the 

dism  ?    Is  it  in  France,  emancipated  evil   davs  come  upon  them — if  a 

by  the  vigour  of  Louis  Philippe  from  frightful  revolt  severs  Ireland  from 

the  thraldom  of  the  Revolutionists,  their  dominion— if   Canada   hoists 

which  has  re-enacted  with  additional  the  standard  of  independence,  and 

severity  the  ordinances  of  Polignac,  France  unites  with  all  Europe  to 

and  supports  them  with  an  armed  avenge   the  disasters  'of  Tralidgar 

force    of  four   hundred  thousand  and  Waterloo,   and   overturn    our 

men  ?    Is  It  in  Belgium,  which,  but  naval  power — ^if  the  Thames  and  the 

for  our  aid,  would  have  been  sub-  Mersey  are  blockaded  by   hostile 

dued,  in  1632,  by  Holland,  aided  by  fleets,  and  the  starving  millions  of 

nothing  but  the  force  of  a  righteous  Lancashire    and    Lanarkshire    are 

cause  ?    Is  it  in  Portugal,  which,  driven  to  their  reform  rulers  to  beg 

for  eighteen  months,  could  not  ter-  for  bread.  It  is  no  more  than,  for  the 

minate  a  civil  war  round  Oporto  ?  last  five  years,  they  have  done  to 

or  in  Spain,  reeking  with  the  blood  other  nations,   and  no  more  than 

of  the  followers  of  Wellington,  and  retributive  justice    requires    they 

holding  England  in  unutterable  hor-  should  suffer  for  their  sina.     And 

ror  for  her  unparalleled  violations  where  are  the  means  of  maintaining 

of  faith,  which  seeks  to  impose  on  such  a  contest  ?    In  our  next  num- 

their  people  a  hated  usurper,   an  ber,  we  shidl  examine  the  military, 

odious  and  sanguinary  revolution-  naval,   financial,  and    colonial   re- 

ary  yoke  ?  sources  which  the  reciprocity  sys- 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.   All  tern,  cheap  government,   and  our 

Europe  will  soon  be  arrayed  against  democratic  rulers  have  left  to  us  to 

us :  France,  the  only  power  capable  withstand   the  powerful  coalition, 

of  giving  us  effectual  aid,  has  already  whose   deadly   hostility    our    past 

slipped  round  to  the  other  side,  and  greatness  and  present  iniquities  are 

having  earned  wisdom  by  revolu-  rapidly  ranging  against  our  exif(« 

tionary  sufferings  is  preparing  to  ence. 
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RBMINISCBNCBS  OF  STOTHARD. 


PartL 


Thb  circumBtance  of  having  been 
intimately  acquainted,  and  for  many 
yean,  with  the  great  and  good  man 
whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  paper,  first  induced  me  to  throw 
together  a  few  reminiscences  respec- 
ting  him,  which  I  trust,  will  be  found 
of  some  interest  not  only  to  those  who 
personally  knew  him,  but  to  many 
who  were  his  admirers  as  an  artist, 
and  who  feel  desirous  to  learn  what 
they  can  of  the  private,  as  well  as 
public  life,  of  such  eminent  persons 
as  have  done  honour  to  their  coun- 
try by  the  exertion  of  their  genius, 
their  influenceand their  moral  worth. 
In  all  these  respects  the  name  of 
Stothard  deserves  veneration,  since 
he  was  not  less  excellent  as  a  man 
than  as  a  painter;  and  as  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him  commenced  by 
a  circumstance  that  evinced  a  kind 
and  amiable  trait  in  his  character,  I 
trust  I  may  be  pardoned  in  relating 
it  here ;  the  more  so  as  it  will  oc- 
cupy but  a  brief  space  in  my  narra- 
tive, and  will  not,  I  hope,  be  found 
tedious  to  my  readers.  It  may  also 
be  of  some  use  to  the  youns;  stu- 
dent in  art,  when  he  sees  with  how 
much  good  nature  and  consideration 
the  really  eminent  encourage  the 
efforts  of  industry,  and  will  conde- 
scend to  advise  and  direct  those 
who  are  anxious  to  follow  a  well- 
regulated  course  in  their  studies  and 
pursuits. 

In  early  youth  I  had  a  great  fond- 
ness for  drawing,  which  had  never 
been  cultivated  by  any  instruction; 
and  I  attempted  to  paint  a  picture, 
(in  miniature)  without  knowing  a 
single  rule  of  art.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  add,  that  it  was  a  very 
wretched  performance ;  but  it  show- 
ed a  love  of  the  art;  and  my  dear 
father  (who  had  some  taste  and 
skill  in  the  arts  himself,  though  not 
in  heads  and  figures,  to  which  I  in- 
clined) fancied  tiiat  he  saw  in  my 
Madonna  and  child — for  such  was 
the  ambitious  subject — more  than 
any  one  else  could  have  discovered, 
namely,  a  promise  of  talent  beyond 
the  ordinary  run  in  young  persons 
who  have  a  wish  to  excel  in  paint* 


ing.  No  critic  would  be  very  se- 
vere upon  a  parent  for  such  an  error 
as  this.  My  dear  father  viewed  my 
attempt  with  fireat  satisfaction ;  and 
it  so  happened,  that,  on  the  very  day 
I  had  presented  it  finished  before 
him,  he  was  going  to  dine  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St  James's,  at  a 
house  where  he  used  to  meet  some 
acauaintances  of  the  old  school,  who 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  club. 
This  littie  society  contained  so  many 
oddities,  that,  had  Addison  been 
living  in  these  latter  times,  he  might 
have  found  in  it  many  a  hint  for  the 
richness  of  his  humour,  in  his  own 

gicture  of  a  club  recorded  in  the 
pectator. 

In  my  father's  fraternity  of  oddi« 
ties,  persons  of  public  celebrity  for 
talent,  humour,  or  some  quality  that 
placed  them  beyond  the  common 
run  of  agreeable  companions,  were 
also  not  unfrequentiy  seen  to  heighten 
the  amusement  of  the  social  circle. 
Munden,    the     famous    comedian 
(and  a  most  respectable  man  in  pri- 
vate life)  was  often  there.    One  of 
the  standing  members  was  a  certain 
Surgeon  T ,  who  had  been  a  fa- 
vourite pupil  of  John  Hunter.    He 
was  an  excellent  surgeon ;  very  de- 
cided and  honest  in  his  practice; 
and  one  who  invariably,  like  Doctor 
Sangrado,  prescribed  to  his  patients 
temperance  and  water  drinking  aa 
the  certain  means  of  longevity.   But 
possibly  thinking  that  long  life  was 
frequently  a  very  doubtful  blessing, 
he  might,  perhaps,  have  been  less 
anxious  to  attain  it  in  his  own  per- 
son, since  he  undoubtedly  killed 
himself  at  last  with  a  too  great  love 
of  port  wine  and  good  dinners.    I 
remember  him  well ;  he  was  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  with  regular  fea- 
tures^ a  florid  complexion,  and  a 
clear  blue  eye.    He  wore  a  singular 
wig,  that  never  sat  close  to  his  head, 
and  was  always  frizzled  in  high  up- 
right fashion  on  the  crown;   and 
that  wig  and  frizzle,  when  I  was  a 
child,  used  to  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
flourish  of  flames  at  the  top  of  the 
monument  on  Fish  Street  Hill. 
Surgeon  T—  was  a  great  talker, 
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and  truly  he  had  that  in  bis  bead  ed  out  before  we  ndte  the  cuitaio, 

which   was  worth  bringing  forth,  neither  cat- call  a  nor  impaUence  ever 

But  he  laboured  under  anlmpedi-  afieetinf*.  the  fiddlers  so  as  to  mske 

ment  in  his  speech,  and  prided  him-  them  bate  one  bar  of  their  scraping, 

self  in  the  very  last  thin^  which  an^  ,  Amongst  the  members  of  Uie  club 

one  who  had  such  a  misfortune,  one    there  was  a  certsdn  Mr  B ,  a  man 

would  tiiinlc,  eould  desire  t<r  be  di«-  of  tsdeaV  who  was  by  profelwiion'  an 
tingaished  for-^that  of  saying  smirt^  Ktchit^k  Hi#  naiqe  was  ao  on* 
witty  thinffs,  which  require  promp*  oomrnon  one,  Vut  I  give  only  the 
fltude,  and  the  off-hand  sty  If  of  de-  initiid  letter,  became  I  wish  my 
livery  to  meke  Chem  tell  with  good  father's  dub  to  renmiiiv  like  mys^lr, 
effect.^  The  surgeon's  sallies,  there-  incogniio.  In  figure  and  in  htt^  Ifo 
fope,.ofteD  (oun<Mred  in  their  career;  B—— justified  his  prei^ttsions  to  the 
but|  for  all  that  (m  every  ofever  very  jovhd  .and  very  heatiien  naitte 
pleasant  man  must  be,  notwithstiindf'  he  had  derived  from  hltf  foreftubers 
lu§  his  physical  infirmitieB),  he  was  (it  may  afford  seme  of  my  ingenious 
very  amusing :  and  though  his  points  readers  amnsemekit  to  puzzle  it 
were  injured  by  his  (foUvery,  yet  out).  He  was  the  exattt  counter- 
point was  the  characteristic  ^  his  part  to  a-Silenus  ifiat  (  have'  eeiftn  in 
conversation.  Nfis  reverence  for  the  a  celebrated  bacchanalian  picture  by 
memory  of  John  Hunter  was  like  Tidan.  He  irde  large  and  stout,  vnfk 
that  of  a  poet's  for  Shakspeare  or  a  very  red  face,  full  and  moony,  ^ 
Milton.  That  celebrated  surgeon  fat  that  lines  there  were  none  in  it 
had  been  his  master,  and  was  in  his  Time  could  never  say  he  h»d  wrinl^ 
eyes  the  great^t  man  Ae  wofld  led  his  obeek^  He  poeeessed, 
had  ever  produced.  No  matter  what  amongst  other  aooompUshraents,  a 
the  subject  might  be,  but  if  you  tnriy  wonderful  art  of^imitatieg  the 
differed  in  opinion   from  Surgeon  birds.    How  he  effected  this,  I  do 

T 1  after  giving  his  own  reasons  not  know.    All  I  ean  tell  is,  that  he 

for  his  opposiuon^he  would  suddenly  used*  merely  to  put  his  little  fingers, 

look  fierce,  turn  round,  give  a  shake  one  in  either  side  of  the  eomercr  of 

of  his  head  that  set  every  frisizle  of  hie   mouthy  and    he    would    then 

his  wig  in  motion,  and  close  upon  whistle  in  imitation  of  Ae  blackbird, 

you  with   the   unainswerable  argil-  thrush,  nightingale,-  &c,  with  such 

ment  of—-''  Sir,  the  great  John  Hun-  astonishing  truth  aad  power,  tiiat  it 

ter  used  to  think  so."     After  this  was  impossible  (and  the  experiment 

there  was  no  more  to  be  said,  for  had  often  been  tried),  to*  distinguish 

John  Hunter  was  the  otade  whose  his  imitations  from  the  noises  of  the 

authority  adnkltted  neither  of  doubt  real  birds.     He  would  sing,  difap, 

nor  appeal.     I  remember  his  once  cal],>  warUe  in*  cadence,  as  if  Uie 

showiug.  me,  with  the  same  kind  of  strain   earoe  from  a  bird  on  the 

devotion  and  reverence  that  I  liave  wing  whilst  tuning  its  song ;  now  he 

seen  the  prieets  exhibit  on  the  Con-  would  become  fainter,  then  again 

tiaent  when  showing  the  relic  of  a  louder,aaif  the  waH>lerapproadied 

saint,  a  saw^  most  formidable   fin  nearer  to  the  earth,  and  all  in  strict 

appearance,  which  he  treasur<$d  as  accord  with  nature,  in  a  manner  that 

a  thing  beyond'  all  price,  it  being  defies  description  to  convey  any  ade- 

the  identical  saw  with  which  he  had  quate  idea  of  its  perfection^    Had 

seen-  the  great  John  operate   upon  he  not  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a 

many  an  arm  and  leg.    So  much  for  gentleman,  such   a  tident  as  this 

Surgeon  T-: — ».    He  is  dead  and  would  have  made  hie*foitune  at  the 

gone;  he  was  a' worthy  man^and  did  country  fairs.  I  have  hisard  him  say, 

much  good  in  his  day;  few  now  re-  that  he  used  to  deceive  Ae  bkds 

main  who  remember  him,.and'I  hope  themselves  in  the  woods>  and-  I  can 

my  readers,  therefore,  will  pardon  readily  believe  it*    I  know  thM  he 

this  digression  concerning  him  and  once  deceived  »  multitude  at^ Valnr- 

my  father's  club,  which  they  will  hall ;  for  there,  shifting  hie  stand, 

find  leads,'  in  the  natural  order  of  whilst  pouring  forth  a  stiraln  in  imi- 

things,  to  the  subject  oi^  the  follow-  tation  of  the  nl^dngale,  he  kept 

ing^  reroiniseences.    Another  sketlch  BMiny  of  the  Company  present  run- 

or  two,)  and-  we  shall  come  to  tl&e  nlngv  about  from  one  plaee  in  tlie 

point ;  for  the  overturrmuet-be  plky-  gardene  to  another  te  trace  the  ^tp- 
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pUMd  Philomela  to  her  relreal»  Yet  render,  we  are  drawing  to  the  point, 

with  this  marvellous  poweir  of  la*-  though  our  way  has  been  somewhat 

flectioa  of  ton6»  he  could  not  sing  round  about  in  getting  to  it,  for  this 

one  note  of  a  song,  nw  even  hum  a  Captain  Watkins  (I  give  you  the  full 

tuae.  benefit  of  his  name)  had  the  honour 

His  intimate  acquaintance  with  of  being  brother-in-law  to  Thomas 
the  birds  was  not  confined  Hi  their  Stothatd,  Esquire,  Royal  Academi- 
nuiie--he  had  a  verj  considerablb  cian,  the  great  historical  painter,  and 
knowledge  of  their  life,  habitat  and  the  subject  of  those  reminiscences 
con?ersatien  i  with  so  much  acute*  to  which  we  are  not  yet  come,  but 
neas  of  observation  whefiever  a  are  now  fast  advancing;  these  little 
lordly  eagle»  a  cock^robin,  a  housto  lets  and  hinderances  being  nothing 
martin,  or  even  a  poor  little  city* bred  more  in  our  way  than  the  toll-gates 
aparrow,  with  its  smokey  wings,  and  turnpikes  of  a  highway  road, 
might  be  concerned,  that  had  he  that  take  a  certain  fine  of  you  for 
found  leisure  to  make  ornithology  your  own  benefit,  since  the  tolls  and 
Jiis  study,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  turnpikes  help,  by  their  tributes  im- 
hare  advanced  the  science,  and  posed,  to  keep  up  a  good  road,  and 
would  have  settled  the  question  siich  little  calls  as  I  impose  on  your 
whether  a  monarchy  or  a  republic  patience,  afford  yeU  a  practical  les- 
was  best  suited  to  Uie  tenants  of  the  son  in  Uiat  great  virtue,  if  they  do 
woods-^he  might  not  have  proved  you  no  fur^er  good.  Thank  me, 
altogether  unworthy  to  follow  in  the  ^erefore^  and  read  on,  for  we  are 
atepB  of  Whitei  tiie  inimitable  auUior  new  coming  to  Captain  Watkins. 
of  Selbome.  In  fine,  his  Whole  soul  The  Captain  was  a  very  singular 
waa  with  the  birds ;  and  if  the  doc-  man,  and  so  8trikin|[ly  resembled 
trine  of  Pythkgoraa  had  beeh  true,  Muaden,  the  comedian^  in  his  ilze, 
he  would,  no  doubts  on  his  depar-  his  makei  his  face  (or  his  thousand 
tore  from  this  life  some  years  ago,  changing  faces^  for  Munden  had  a 
hAve  been  transmuted  into  some  new  one  for  every  part),  in  his  air, 
charming  songster  of  the  fieathei^d  and,  above  all,  in  the  richness  of  his 
tribe;  and  if  so,  I  will  venture  to  ei^mic  humour,  that  if  there  be  any 
aayi  no  cage  would  bare  pleased  him  truth  in  that  whimsical  old  science 
so  wdl  aa  the  precincts  of  the  old  of  the  stars.  Captain  Watkins  and 
elob-roott,  to  Whose  social  meetings  Joey  Munden  must  have  been  bom 
he  had  added  the  grace  of  harmony,  und^  one  planet,  of  one  and  the 
and  where  he  used  to  perform  the  same  influences,  for  never  were  two 
owl's  part  to  perfection^  in  lime's  men  more  alike.  iTo  hear  the  Cap- 
delightful  air  of  "  Where  the  bee  tain  tell  a  story,  or  relate  an  anec- 
auem,"  when  some  voealist  of  the  dote  (and  he  had  stories  enough  in 
day  favoured  the  company  with  d»t  this  way  to  have  composed  a  book 
wdd  melody  from  the  *'  Tempest."  that  would  have  become  as  standard 
Ifo  biographer  has  ever  yet  recorded  as  Joe  Miller),  to  hear  him  tell  his 
She  merits  of  Mr  B-*— ^ — $  lata  adventures  in  garrison  towns  where 
gkid,  Ihereibre,  of  this  opportunity  there  was  a  boarding  school  of  young 
of  celebrating  them ;  and,  from  my  ladies,  or  ladies  a  little  older  waiting 
own  early  recolleetlons  and  impres-  for  promotion ;  to  hear  him,  I  say, 
aions,  I  can  truly  add,  he  was  a  very  tell  these  things  was  almost  as  great 
good-natured  man — a  prodigious  fa-  a  treat  as  seeing  the  great  kiog  of 
vourite  with  children,  who,  with  de-  comedy,  Munden  himself,  perform  a 
lighted  and  expectant  faces,  would  part  I&  many  of  those  pieces  in 
beg  him  to  be  a  bird  and  give  them  which  he  was  inimitable.     Need  I 

a  strain—'*  Now  do»  Mr s  he  add,  that  dull  was  the  evening  at  my 

the  owl  s"  or, "  do  be  the  blackbird ;"  iather^s  club  when  not  enlightened 

or,  "  whistle  it  over  again,"  were  the  by  the  Mars-like  irradiation  of  the 

constant  boons  craved  by  children.  Captain's  company, 

aa  they  thronged  around  his  knees.  These   persons   above   sketched 

A  third  member  of  Ae  club  was  a  (and  peace  be  to  th^r  roemory,  for 

certain  Captain  Watkins  (for  my  fa-  they  are  new  all  dead)  were  the 

ther's  club,  like  Addison's,  had  a  ehief  members  of  that  little  society, 

captain  in  it),  an  army  genUemm,  where  my  lather  usually  took  the 

retired  from  service  i  imd  here,  Freeldent'adiair;  and  wheroi  seated 
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and  invested  in  all  due  honour,  after  mother's ;  it  was  a  ^iece  of  family 
giving  the  King  and  the  Church,  he  pride,  fof  it  had  originally  belonged 
drew  from  his  pocket,  on  the  day  I  to  Queen  Anne,  and  was  tradition- 
have  already  named,  and  with  a  ally  said  to  have  been  given  by  her 
higher  eulogium  than  my  modesty  Majesty  to  my  great-aunt;  with  a 
will  allow  me  to  repeat,  my  very  little  old  fasldoned  glass,  covered  st 
juvenile  performance  of  the  Madon-  the  back  with  chased  silver  monkies. 
na  and  Child.  How  complacent  are  I  never  shall  forget  the  feeling  of 
men  and  critics  when  seated  round  trepidation  with  which  I  drew  out 
a  bottle  of  wine !  None  of  the  com-  that  lid  of  my  grandmother's  box,  to 
pany  knew  much  about  the  arts ;  my  show  the  picture  to  Mr  Stothard ; 
rather  was  by  far  the  best  judge  of  for  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  did  not 
the  party,  but  he  looked  at  the  think  my  performance  to  be  the 
painting  through  the  spectacles  of  wonder  it  had  been  pronounced  to 
paternal  affection,  ana  those  are  be  by  the  company  at  my  father's 
never  formed  of  diminishing  glasses,  club.  But  Stothard  was  not  the  man 
The  picture  was  handed  round,  and  to  discourage  or  dishearten  any  one; 
pronounced  by  all  present,  nem,  con,  in  him  I  soon  found,  as  in  all  truly 
"  wonderful  I  the  age  of  the  artist  great  men,  that  there  was  a  good  na* 

considered."     Mr  B proposed  ture  about  him  towards  the  student, 

a  bumper  to  the  good  health  of  the  that  soon  dispelled  all  fear,  and  made 

young  sketcher.     Surgeon  T  the  young  aspirant  feel  perfectly  at 

ventured  a  critical  remark  on  the  ease  in  his  presence, 

anatomy  of  an  arm  in  one  of  the  He  did  not  expect  to  meet  with 

figures  (perhaps  he  thought  of  Sur-  great  things  from  little  means ;  he 

feon  Hunter's  saw,  and  if  it  could  did  not  criticise  on  a  beginner  as  he 
e  easily  lopped  off);  and  Captain  would  on  a  master.  He  considered 
Watkin's  said,  "  Let  me  be  of  use ;  the  attempts  of  an  uneducated  artist 
let  me  introduce  picture  and  artist  to  as  attempts  only,  and  estimated  them 
my  brother-in-law,  Mr  Stothard,  and  not  for  what  they  were,  but  for 
hear  what  he  has  to  say  about  it ;  he  what  they  indicated  the  hand  that 
is  very  ready  to  do  all  he  can  to  be-  had  achieved  them  might  become 
nefit  a  student  or  lover  of  the  arts."  under  a  judicious  schooling  in  the 
My  father  was  pleased  with  the  pro-  pursuit  of  the  arts.  Stothard,  ui 
posal,  and  asked  the  Captain  to  din-  this  respect,  resembled  some  great 
ner.  He  came  as  invited;  the  ap-  men  I  could  name  in  literature, 
pointment  was  speedily  made  to  wmt  who  are  ever  more  ready  to  com- 
on  Mr  Stothard,  and  Uius,  reader,  to  mend  and  to  encourage  than  are 
my  father's  club  was  I  indebted  for  the  little  critics ;  those  I  mean  who 
my  introduction  to  our  great  histo«  deem  themselves  critics,  and  who 
rical  painter,  at  his  own  house  in  often  possess  not  one  essential  re- 
Newman  Street,  where,  for  the  first  qulsite  for  true  criticism ;  the  first 
time,  I  saw  our  English  Raphael  quality  for  such  an  ofiice  behig 
seated  in  his  painting  room,  .and  (as  Stothard  himself  has  not  unfre- 
busied  over  his  fine  picture  of  Hec-  quentiy  remarked)  a  thorough  ac- 
tor and  Andromache.  quaintance  with  tiie  subject  on  which 
«  Methinks  I  see  him  now !  he  is  to  sit  in  judgment.  To  throw 
Oh,  where,  my  lord?  a  Stone  is  an  easy  thing,  but  to  hit 
la  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio.**  the  mark  requires  a  practised  eye 
So  may  I  say  of  Stothard,  for  well  as  well  as  a  true  hand.  Those  who 
do  I  remember  him  at  that  first  meet-  stand  at  the  head  of  a  liberal  art,  if 
ing.  I  remember  the  morning  I  pre-  in  literature,  painting,  sculpture,  or 
pared  to  go  to  him ;  how  I  locked  what  not,  know  well  the  difficulties 
at  my  poor  picture,  this  way,  that  that  must  be  conquered  by  the  stu- 
way,  in  the  glass,  and  out  of  the  dent,  the  perseverance  required,  and 
glass ;  how  I  tried  to  look  it  into  the  knowledge  that  must  be  gained 
something  much  better  than  it  was,  to  enable  the  most  ^fted  by  nature, 
before  it  appeared  at  the  bar  of  even  to  approach  witiiin  the  view  of 
judgment. "  I  carried  it  in  my  hand  what  is  excellent.  They  know,  al- 
all  the  way  we  were  rumbling  along;  so,  that  the  finest  genius  does  not 
it  was  shut  up  in  a  small  box,  with  create  out  of  a  void ;  that  there  must 
a  sliding  lid,  tluit  had  been  my  grand-  be  materials  to  work  upon ;  and  tiie 
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better  the  mftterials,  tlie  better  will  From  a   conviction  tliat  this  is 

be  the  production.    They  feel  that  truth,  I  would   recommend  every 

the  little  critics  have  neither  depth  student,  if  in  literature,  painting,  or 

nor  reflection  enough  in  themselves  in  any  one  of  the  fine  arts,  to  seek 

to  comprehend,  that  real  ffenius  is  at  the  beginning  (should  he  have  the 

as  much  displayed  in  availing  itself  opportunity  to  do  so,  but  alas  I  that 

of  the  slightest  hint  that  falls  in  its  is  too  often  wanting),  the  opinion 

way,  as  in  any  other  tiling;  and  that  and  advice  of  a  truly  great  man. 

it  is  a  most  striking  feature  of  that  Let  him  modestly  but  fearlessly  lay 

high  power  to  know  where  to  select*  his  attempts,  however  humble  they 

and  where  to  invent     The  skilful  may  be,  before  such  a  man ;  and,  in 

combination  and  treatment  of  selec-  nineteen  instances  out  of  twenty,  I 

tion  and  invention,  ffenerally  pro-  will  venture  to  assert,  that  he  will 

ducing  the  best  works  where  ima*  receive  more  encouragement,  more 

gination  or  fancy  take  the  lead.  The  useful  direction, and  even  more  com* 

judgment  or  reasoning  faculty  beinff  mendation  for  his  endeavours,  than 

necessary  to  perfect  this  union,  ana  he  would  meet  with  from  a  whole 

this  must  be  schooled  and  matured  band  of  the  common  run  of  preten* 

by  a  long  and  anxious  course  of  ders  and  commonplace  critics  of  the 

study.  day.    Criticism  is  a  noble  art  when 

In  these  attributes,  literature  and  exercised  by  a  noble  mind,  but  it 

painting  closely  resemble  each  other,  is  a  deadly  and  poisoned  weapon. 

The  truly  great  in  either,  possess  and  the  wound  it  gives  is  often  death, 

these  requisites,  and  are  (with  very  when  dealt  forw  by  a  malicious 

few  exceptions,  I  believe)  generally  spirit,  with  a  shrouded  head  and  a 

found  to  be  the  most  indulgent  of  muffled  hand. 

all  critics.    They  have  no  need  to  The  generosity,  the  kindness  and 

assume  an  appearance  of  superior-  the  manlvjudgment  (never  flattering 

ity,  or  to  strike  awe  by  finding  fault  nor  needlessly  severe)  of  Stothard 

for  the  sake  of  doing  so ;  their  claims  as  a  critic,  are  well  known  to  all  who 

to  superiority  are  established  and  sought  his  opinion  or  his  advice, 

admitted ;  they  can  examine  a  thing  with  a  view  to  tiieir  own  benefit.  In 

and  pronounce  upon  it  like  ordinary  his  disposition  there  was  not  even 

men  who  have  no  character  of  critic  the  shadow  of  envy.    He  loved  the 

to  maintain.    They  can  afford  to  be  art  in  which  he  himself  excelled ;  he 

natural,  and  to  feel  and  act  as  others  admired  it  in  whatever  was  excel- 

do,  nor  can  they  fear  to  lose  any  lent  for  its  own  excellence,  and  the 

thing  by  giving  encouragement  to  person  by  whom  it  was  produced 

obscure  merit,  before  it  has  receiv-  was  indifferent  to  him.     His  own 

ed  the  imprinuUur  of  pubUc  fame,  sons  never  even  received  a  flattering 

should  that  merit  be  afterwards  un-  commendation  from  him  because  of 

fortunate   or   overlooked  when   it  their  affinity;  nor  did  any  personal 

comes  to  take  its  chance  in  the  lot-  opposition  ever  draw  from  him  a 

tery  of  the  world.    Men  of  a  high  disparaging  remark  on  the  works  of 

order  of  mind  are  also  generally  be-  another,  iAhey  deserved  praise  for 

neficent  in  heart;  they  take  more  their  intrinsic  merit    It  was  to  such 

pleasure  in  looking  at  the  agreeable  a  critic  and  such  a  man,  that  I  was 

than  in  passing  over  that  to  fasten  introduced  by  Captain  Watkins. 

on  the  displeasing.    They  examine  The  great  artist  was  in  his  painting 

every  thing  with  a  view  to  see  what  room  when  we  arrived — for  tiiither, 

good  it  is  capable  of.    And,  like  him  as  a  more  than  ordinary  favour,  we 

who  throws  his  ore  into  the  melting  were    conducted.      The    painting 

pot,  they  do  not  cast  away  the  mass  room  was  tolerably  large ;  it  pos- 

oecause  there  is  some  dross  in  it;  sessed  the  very  necessary  advantage 

whilst  they  are  careful  not  to  over-  of  an  excellent  light — and  was  so 

look  one  grain  of  the  true  meti^.  filled  with  pictures,  drawings,  port- 

The  little  critic,  on  the  contrary,  folios,  books,  prints^  and  all  the  et 

sees  only  the  dross,  a  coarse  grain  cetera  of  a  studio,  that  there  was 

being  the  most  obvious  to  bis  own  not  literally  a  vacant  chair  for  a  vi- 

sight,  but  he  has  not  the  skill  nor  sitor,  who  was  thus  favoured  by 

thejudgmentthat  would  lead  to  the  behug  admitted  into  the   sanctum 

refining  procoss*  sanctorum.    In  some  drawers  in  the 
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rame  apartmento  there  waa,  beaUti-  his  cre^  we^ka,  and  thronghovt  a 
fullf  preserTediBmobtgergeouscol-  whDlfe  life  devoted  to  his  art»  lam 
lection  df  butterflieSi  collected  bjr  persuaded  he  nefftr  once  thought 
Stothard  himself  in  the  fields  near  about  Aifit«e^aa  being  the  artist  who 
Iforwood  and  Higbgati»i  These,  he  produced  them*  He  thomrht  about 
aaid,  were  not  only  beautiful  objects  the  thio^  he  did|  and  delighted  m 
in  themsel  vest  but  that  thejr  afforded  them  liecause  he  d^lghted  iik  the  em- 
fine  studies  for  the  arrangement  and  ptoyment  of  hia  iilisiinatioB  hi  pre- 
harmony  of  colour  $  for  nothing  dueiag  them— with  him  all  waa  pure 
could  exceed  those  to  be  found  on  abstracted  love  of  the  art»  unccHi- 
the  wings  of  these  insects.  Stdthard  neeted  with  self.  He  psJnted  as 
was  a  great  observer  of  the  harmony  ShalKSjieare  wrote^  throwing  himself 
of  colour  in  the  order  of  nature ;  into  tne  character  and  scenes  thit 
flowers  were  lilcewise  favourite  eb-  he  called  up  and  embodied  in  his 
jects  with  him»  for  the  same  reason  ;  ewh  mind.  Thb  meohanioal  part  of 
and  he  generally  had  his  china  jara  a&y  art  once  maatered,  the  highest 
filled  with  some  most  beautiful  nosc^  efforts  of  genins  are  alwaya  made 
gays,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  with  comparative  ease  in  their  great 
choosing  himself,  and  purchasing  in  outiine  or  conception^^e  was  it 
Covent  Garden  market  early  in  the  with  Stothard ;  and  hence  was  it 
spring  and  summer  mornings.  He  that  he,  like  every  other  man  of 
showed  us  some  masterly  oil  sketeheh  .transcendent  merit,  vras  nl  ways  uo- 
that  he  had  painted  hastily,  as  any  dest.  The  images  called  forth  by 
choice  flower  in  tiiese  nosegays  had  the  pbwers  of  his  own  imagination 
happened  to  strike  his  fancy,  fie  rUsked  upon  him  like  visions  of  rea- 
told  me  that  sketching  flowers  in  lity ;  he  waa  consciobs  of  no  efiert 
^is  way  from  nature  waa  a  good  -^of  nothing  Mice  dev^me^s  (which 
method  to  acquire  ladlity  of  pen-  imt>lies  inffenulty,  or  a  ekilfol  eier- 
cilling^  and,  by  his  advire,  I  after-  tion  or  endeavbur)^the  thing  seem* 
wards  practised  it  in  oil.  ed  to  come  of  itself;  ht>w,  thea, 
On  first  seeing  Stothard  on  that  eould  he  feel  vain  about  it  ?  Yet 
memorable  day,  I  W'aa  much  struck  euth  modesty  is  not  at  all  inoonsist- 
with  the  marked  and  impressive  ent  with  that  strong  interaal  eonvic- 
character  of  his  head.  ThiK  brows,  tion»  which  every  man  of  ouch  merit 
that  deeply  overshadowed  the  eyes,  pbssebsei^  respecting  hia  own  order 
were  replete  with  thought  He  of  capacity.  He  feels  that  natare 
looked  like  a  man  you  wonid  expect  has  given  him  a  stalid  on  a  higher 
to  find  abstracted  and  oftdn  absent  ground  than  most  of  hia  contempo- 
in  his  manner ;  but  there  tvas  a  gen-  raries ;  but  he  does  not  look  down 
tie  and  benevolent^  as  well  as  Intel-  on  thens  but  above  himeelf.  What 
lectual  expression,  in  his  counte-  he  does  is  great;  but  he  atill  feeh 
nance,  that  was  exceedingly  p^eflft-  that  greatnees  haa  a  apirit  that  is 
log.  As  a  whole^  his  was,,  smctly  ever  mounting — ^tiiat  reata  on  no 
speaking,  a  philosophical  head ;  auibmit  within  mortal  ^iew,  bat 
for  it  possessed  that  union  of  soars  again  and  again  in  search  of  an 
thoughtfutness  and  repme,  which  ideal  height  on  which  to  pause  and 
shows  how  much  the  passions  and  fold  ita  winga.  it  is  also  another 
feelinga  of  the  man  are  in  constant  invariable  mark  of  true  genius,  that 
subjection  to  his  reason.  His  eye  it  thinifs  mot'e  of  tiie  few,  or  <^  the 
was  very  fine,  and  the  mouth  indi-  oiie,  to  whom  it  has  been  accustomed 
cated  great  sweetness  of  temper —  to  look  up  to  in  early  lif^^  as  to  a 
his  was  a  countenance  tiiat  invited  master,  than  of  any  effbrt  of  its  own. 
trust,  it  was  so  thoroughly  expres-  This  conviction  m  a  superior,  and 
aive  of  a  guileless  simplidty  of  the  habitual  reapect  paid  to  such, 
heart; — and  such  a  heart  he  posses-  will  often  remam  ana  cling  to  tiie 
sed  I  for  no  man  ever  more  deserved  modest  nan  of  genius  through  life, 
the  praise  conveyed  in  that  cele-  even  when  he  is  become  the  equal 
brated  line —  of  that  one  superior  being  in  his 

<■  In  wll  a  n..n.  .ImpUcIty  *  chUd."  "'^S^VJiS^  wtt.mo.tm.rked 

Stothard  was  no  less  remarkable  fbature  in  Uie  ^aracterof  Stothard. 

fbr  t  ttindeaty  ao  perfect^  that  in  idl  He  always  talked  ti  AnphMl  and 
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Robeii«rwiAtii6  rdverenceof  a^yofiDg    comUKm  eye.    hi  him  art  is  wo  hM- 
BtuthBUt  of  tbeir  works  r  an^i*  H^  re-    den  by  »%-,  and  nature  00^  chosen  m 
eonhnendedtoyottBgetudeiitvywho    be^  anodt  ebaMe  and  bapf^y  forikis^ 
eoBfliklted  bite,  tbac^   tbey  sbotild    Ha^  it  req^ee  a-  more  than  com- 
tfaorovg^  l«bo6  tbetoiseWea  wkb-a    monf^  edtkeated  eye  t^  do  futl  ju«- 
knovlMge  of,  wiA  k  fw)ktig  for  Ra»    Uee  to  iAt  workm    Like  Ae  poetry 
i^w^itA  HiiB  ibfffhty  niaster  of  bta**    of  MDtoik,  tbey  are'  not  frnkl  for  the 
torMd*  eom]^oailfoD^  in  Hs  shnplest^    common  mintiv  Ka^ael's  draperies, 
noUeat,'  aweeteel^  olada.    He  adViaetf    hi  bfa  Bfble,  aa  indeed  in  all  his  pro- 
drily  eopyiB^  from  \Aik  hi  oiitHi&e ;    dntetloila,  are  &rown  by  fbe  very 
ij^  for  tbfia  piirrpoae  he  recowmend*    bimd  of  gvace.     Nd  pahiter  ever 
eda*  woHt  (now  beeome  ver/scaree)    ttndfed  b!v draperies  more  than  did 
eilled  Rapbaers' Bible/   I  never  saw    tbfs  master.    Siotbard  reeommend- 
bn^  otte*  copy  of  h,  and  that  was    ed  a  cat^eful  study  of  them,  aceom- 
badly  dravnr  and  en^aved.    It  eon^    pMied  by  the  practice  of  sketching 
aieta  of  a  very  large  coHectlon  of    fr<H»  real'  draperies.    He  preferred 
derifgaa,' several'  taken- froto  the  Va*    wdollea'  cletiis,  sticb  aa  cloaks  ai'e 
tican,  by  RaphaeljUkkstrative  of  the    made  of,  for  Kbis  purpose,  the  ma- 
l^criptwree.    The'  bad  drawing  and    terisA'  behig  thai  which  fallii  In  folds 
ensiwving  S#ovhard*  cottsidel^  of  no    rotind,  large  and  rich,  not  forming 
eottsraaence,  beeaijrtie,  if  the  student    btersh  or  little  broken  angles  and 
attMiwd  to  bis  o#n  drawing,  as  be    iinei.    In  diiHMMirsfng  On  the  beauty 
ougllt  to  do^  by  copying  from  tiie    df  vsftriout  draperies,  t  remember  hie 
annquto,  be  could  eaaHy  correct  the    more  particularly  adverted  to  those 
drawing,  ikndring  tiif  limba,*ftc.,  hi    seen  in  the  cartoon  where  St  Paul  is 
JQSt  proportion  in  bis  own  sketches,    depicted  preaching' to  the  Athenians, 
aa  bo  copied  from  these  subjects,    The  whole  composition  delighted 
and  Uie  study  of  t!iem  would  open    bhn,  and  he  #ould  dwell  on  it  with 
his  eyes,  hi  a  arondei^ful  manner,- to    the  warmest  praise. 
dlsfNMte-  what  was  really  excellent  in       Nothing,   indeed,   can-  be  more 
die  great  art  of  blstoHca)  compost*    ^mple,  nothing  more  natural,  than 
lion.     He  woilld  see  how  simply    tfaeattitude  and  actionof  the  Apostle. 
Ra^bM  told  the  story  of  hltf  piece;    Yet  what  a  majesty  there  is  in  that 
yet  what  admirable  judgment  wa^    simplicity !  what  energy,  what  com- 
dis|»lByed  in  twinging  into  ordei^atad    mand  In  the  action  of  the  figure! — 
harmbny/ittto  sotyerness*,  and,  as  it    Standing  alone,  erect,  the  central  and 
vrere,  Into  perfect  nature,  even'  tfife    rirrestin|^  point  of  the  whole  group 
aupematural  conceptiona  of  his  own    -^tbe  drapery  of  the  Aposi3e,  unbro- 
gr<iat  mind.    How  muck  he  showed    ken  in  the  detail,  mmred  but  by  a 
tM  dep«Mence  of  one  figure  Opon    few  longhand  full  ftylda.    When  cri- 
anio^ier,  hi-  the  Mcidelit,  0^,  2it  it    tlcaHy  examined,  every  figure  in  the 
might  be  oialled,  the  argument  6f  Ms    picture  will  be  found  to  be  depend^ 
^Cftire;     The  graceful  union  tiiat    env  on  the' on«  prominent  character 
pervades  the  wbble,  whilst   every    of  the  piece.    St  Paul's  la  the  mas- 
part  is  varied  according  to  the  cha-    ter  action  of  the  painting,  the  rest 
nioller/hiterest;*or  circunistance^that    the  consequent.  The  deep  attention 
fl»a^  eaClr  individual  of  Ae  scenow     that  absorbs  some  of  the  auditory ; 
In^  RapbaeFs  Bible  may  be  f6und    Hieir  air  indicating  that  they  are  fol- 
examples- of  every  possible  diversity    lowing  up*  the  connexion  of  the  ar* 
of  invention*  or  expresilldn)  Itf  ^    gutnent  that  the  Apostle  addresses 
liighest  order  of  cottposithmi    To    to'  them^dieUe,   so  depicted,   are 
point  Aem*  out  in  dstaii  would  re-    men  with  wholn  the  understanding 
quire  a  volume  f  and  Stotbard  a^r-    beiirs  liie  most  sway.    Others  break 
red  diat  die  young  artUt  tHia,-^  by    the  eagerness  of  their  attention  by  a 
eopyin^i  ir  eompeikd  to  diVell  upon    casual  remark  to  their  neighbours— 
them,  would  gradually  leftrn  to  esti-    they  are  seen   in  the  attitude  of 
diate  their  marvellous  power,  ar,  by    speaking  to  each  other.     The  old 
the  improvement  of  hla  own  taste    aredeepaa#sittisfied  listeners;  their 
and  feeling,  dtey  would'  graduaily    oWn*  date  d^  life  assures  them  that 
unfold  tb^ttselves'tO'hir conception,    their  new-Bo^  bl>pei  will  soon  be- 
In  Rii|ibael  there  ivndtbing  violent,    coirf^  reiAia^d,  ai  thCApotftle's  did- 
Botbh^  to'  strike  iHtb'  wdader  a   eouTw^  DpeAa  tc^"  tbeatf  a  world  b«- 
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yond  the  grave.  Another  individual,  common  opinion,  that  such  colouring 
from  the  force  of  conviction,  raises  could  alone  owe  its  vivacity  to  the 
his  hands  in  the  fervency  of  his  repainting  of  comparatively  modem 
feelings.  This  is  one  of  those  men  times.  I&rlowe,  Stothard  said  (and 
with  whom  the  heart  sways  more  most  highly  did  he  estimate  that 
than  the  head.  So  admirable  is  this  early  lost  artist),  had  not«t  all  suc- 
composition  of  Raphael's,  that  there  ceeded  in  giving  this  brilliancy  in 
is  not  a  single  object  in  it  but  pos-  his  copy  of  the  Transfiguration— 
sesses  force  and  meaning.  Stothard  the  whole  was  too  black,  too  heavy, 
considered  it  equal  in  sublimity.  In  recording,  as  the  recollec- 
Uiough  not  in  supernatural  effect,  to  tions  occur  to  me,  Stothard*s  opi- 
the  Transfiguration*  I  have  in  my  nions,  I  am  particular  in  dwelling 
possession,  amongst  several  of  Stoth-  on  those  which  may  be  useful  to  the 
ard's  original  and  most  beautiful  student  of  art  I  must  not»  therefore, 
drawings,  his  masterly  copy,  in  pen  omit  how  earnest  he  was  in  recom- 
and  ink,  of  one  of  the  cartoons — the  mending  a  sedulous  study  of  the  an- 
death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  tique  sculpture  to  ail  voung  artists, 
This  drawing  was  made  by  him  in  for  whatever  branch  of  the  art  they 
early  life,  and  formed  one  of  his  might  be  designed.  He  deemed  it 
many  studies  after  the  great  Italian  absolutely  necessary  to  learn  to  draw 
painter,  whilst  he  was  sedulously  well,  since,  without  good  drawing, 
schooling  himself,  and  culdvatinff  the.  finest  conceived  and  colourra 
his  own  imagination  with  so  much  picture  would  but  possess  half  its 
skill  and  care  —  an  imagination  interest ;  for  in  badly-drawn  figures, 
which,  in  this  country,  has  never  as  in  badly-shaped  limbs  in  a  human 
yet  had  an  equal  in  his  own  line  of  being,  there  was  always  something 
art,  and  possibly  never  will.  of  deformity,  something  not  naturaL 
Stothard  saw  the  Transfiguration  Stothard,  indeed,  carried  this  admi- 
at  Paris,  just  before  it  was  removed  ration  of  good  drawing  very  far.  I 
from  the  Louvre  to  be  returned,  with  remember  being  with  liim  when  he 
other  portions  of  the  stolen  goods  of  went  to  see  Martin's  celebrated  pic- 
that  lawless  plunderer  Bonaparte,  to  ture  of  Belshazzar's  Feast,  at  the  time 
its  right  owner.  An  opinion  went  all  Uie  town  were  engaged  in  admiring 
abroad,  I  know  not  how,  even  it.  He  praised  the  conception  of  it,  as 
amongst  some  of  the  artists,  that  the  a  whole,  and  especially  the  grandeur 
Transfiguration  had  been  retouched,  conveyed  by  the  supernatural  light 
in  parts  repainted,  in  comparatively  from  tiie  writing  on  the  wall,  mak- 
modern  times.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  ing  pale  and  aim  all  the  earthly 
that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  so  lignts,  even  the  fires  kindled  to  Mo- 
high  an  authority  as  tiiat  of  Stothard  loch  in  the  sacrifice.  Yet,  whilst 
in  positive  contradiction  to  an  asser-  doing  the  fullest  justice  to  the  genius 
tion  so  entirely  false ;  for  he  repeat-  of  Martin,  he  soon  turned  away  from 
edly  said  that  it  was  wholly  unfound-  the  picture,''with  the  remark — **  Hie 
od.  The  Transfiguration  remained  bad  drawing  of  the  figures  hurts  my 
to  the  time  he  saw  It  as  it  came  from  eye,  it  is  disagreeable." 
the  hand  of  Raphael.  But  he  did  He  considered  that  merely  draw- 
not  doubt,  such  was  the  dazzling  ing  the  figure  from  the  living  subject 
brilliancy  of  the  colouring  which  the  at  the  Academy  was  not  enough ;  the 
painter  hadjudiciously  and  purpose-  student  who  did  so,  without  being 
ly  given  to  the  aupernaiturcu  part  of  prepared  by  a  previous  study  from 
the  subject  (where  Moses  and  Ellas  the  antique,  would  be  apt  to  depict 
appear  to  our  Lord,  who,  with  a  nature  too  much  after  the  Dutch 
brightness  that  no  man  could  look  school,  in  vulgar  or  common  forms, 
on,  was  transfigured  before  them),  wanting  that  poetic  grace  of  beauty 
that  even  to  this  day  it  remains  gor-  in  which  the  Greek  sculptors  ex- 
geous  and  fresh  to  such  a  degree,  ceeded  all  others  of  any  age  or  coun- 
that  some  of  the  connoi9«''ur8,  and  try.  Indeed,  he  used  to  say  that  he 
even  artists  (who  had  not  bui&cientiy  tiiought  bad  drawing  in  a  good  artist 
considered  the  ju<\raent  evinced  by  inexcusable,  because  it  was  a  proof 
Raphael  in  attempting  the  supema-  that  he  had  neglected  what  was,  in 
tural  brilliancy  above  noticed),  ran  a  very  great  oegree,  a  mechanical 
with  tiie  stream,  and  followed  the  part  of  the  art,  and  one  that  with 
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proper  attention  could  be  so  cer- 
tainly acquired.*  He  thought  the 
study  of  Gothic  antiquity  likewise 
nseful^  and  was  an  admirer  of  many 
of  the  works  of  the  middle  ages. 
He  considered  that  several  of  the 
monumental  effigies  of  Great  Britain 
(a  fine  work  on  which  was  executed 
by  his  son  Charles)  were  examples 
of  a  pure  and  beautiful  style  of  art ; 
amongst  these  he  particularly  no- 
ticed the  effigy  of  Eleanor,  the  wife 
of  Edward  the  Second,  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  and  also  John  of  Eltham, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  the  same  Ca- 
thedral ;  of  the  last  he  made  a  draw- 
ing. Some  of  the  paintings  of  the 
Gothic  ages,  he  considered  possessed 
great  merits.  There  was  frequently 
seen  in  Uiem  so  much  of  nature ;  the 
draperies  were  good,  the  finish  hiffh ; 
though  the  total  want  of  knowledge 
in  perspective  and  in  the  chiaroscuro 
showed  an  uneducated  state  of  the 
art ;  their  accuracy  also  pleased  him, 
you  could  rely  on  the  truth  of  their 
portraits  of  individuals  or  things. 
They  did  not  represent  their  princes 
and  heroes  in  masquerade;  there 
were  none  of  those  incongruities 
which  became  the  fashion  two  or 
three  centuries  after;  there  were 
no  French  kings,  like  the  statues 
of  Louis  XIV.,  attired  in  Roman 
armour,  and  finished  with  the  cos- 
tume of  his  own  day,  a  full  bottom- 
ed wig. 

So  great  a  lover  was  Mr  Stothard 
of  accuracy,  that  he  used  to  say  he 
disliked  a  picture  that  professed  to 
be  a  view,  or  a  portrait,  if  it  told  a 
lie.  "And  this  attention  to  accu- 
racy and  the  simplicity  of  form,  at 
the  commencement  of  study,  he 
deemed  the  best  mode  of  avoiding 
affectation;  whilst  a  study  of  good 
models  (such  as  those  of  antique 
sculpture  and  the  works  of  Raphael) 
would  be  certain  to  accustom  Uie 
mind  to  a  purity  of  style  and  a  feel- 


ing of  graee,  that  would  never  after- 
wards desert  it.  He  exemplified 
this  by  referring  to  an  artist  of  his 
acquaintance.  "  Mr  — — ,**  he  said. 
'*  has  as  much  genius  as  any  man  I 
know,  yet  he  never  painted  a  single 
historical  figure  that  was  natural. 
His  portraits  are  the  same,  they  are 
Mr  — 's  portraits,  not  those  of  his 
sitters.  All  his  faults  arise  from  affec- 
tation. His  imagination  has  run  wild 
from  never  having  been  chastened 
and  well  directed  by  the  early  study 
of  good  masters.  He  has  a  certain  set 
of  ideas  too  about  colour;  and  these 
he  has  repeated  so  often,  till  he  ac- 
tually sees  wrong;  yet  is  Mr  -— — 
a  man  of  genius,  but  for  want  of  a 
proper  education  in  art,  it  Is  my  opi- 
nion he  will  never  produce  one  good 
picture." 

Highly  as  Stothard  estimated  the 
colouring  of  the  old  masters  (and  no 
man  was  ever  more  deeply  imbued 
with  their  spirit),  Rubens  was  his 
chief  favourite  for  colour.  He  con- 
sidered him  likewise  as  the  finest 
painter  of  the  horse.  There  was,  he 
would  say,  so  much  action  in  the 
horses  of  that  great  artist;  they  were 
living  moving  creatures— not  sta- 
tues, nor  did  they  appear  as  if  they 
had  been  copied  from  animals  led 
out  from  the  stable,  and  standing  to 
be  pdnted,  the  common  fault  with 
many,  even  of  the  best  horse  pain- 
ters. The  richness  of  Rubens  as  a 
colouri8t,he  thought  surpassed  every 
other  master  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  His  pictures  glow  with  power ; 
yet  are  they  so  finely  harmonized, 
that  they  never  appear  gaudy;  no 
colour  in  them,  however  bright, 
stares  upon  you ;  and  it  is  only  by 
turning  to  other  finely  painted  pic- 
tures tnat  vour  are  made  fully  con- 
scious of  his  surpassing  and  wonder- 
ful richness ;  a  richness  entirely  so- 
bered and  blended  into  a  due  equal- 
ity with  every  other  part,  even  in  his 


*  Stotliard  had  himtelf  practised  what  he  deemed  so  esientia]  in  others.  His  own 
early  studies  from  the  antique  were  bold,  accurate,  and  masterly.  I  have  in  my  possession 
some  drawings  he  made  also  when  very  young.  They  are  mostly  studies  from  nature,  on 
a  small  scale,  one  of  them  a  hand,  and  various  animals  and  birds,  are  executed  with  the 
most  beautiful  degree  of  finiah.  I  mention  this  more  particularly,  because,  from  the 
sketching  manner  in  which  he  left  even  several  of  his  most  masterly  pictures,  it  has  been 
said  by  some  that  he  could  not  finish !  This  is  not  true.  But  the  multitude,  amounting 
to  many  thousand  designs  of  drawings  and  paintings,  that  he  made  in  the  course  of  his  most 
laborious  life,  would  not  allow  him  to  devote  that  time  on  his  works  which  a  very  high 
finish  of  them  would  have  required, 


noftt  fforgeouB  motlsM.    His  penciL-  jMiv>eqj^  Ifaeir  wwkf.  ScpMof  ilia 

liitf  aLio  w«B  7«r J  fi^e;  he  «ra0  najr  lapd^Ofif  «rtiaU  of  «|b&B  4^  v«r« the 

and  tbeo  carelaM  in  hu  drawu^, iwod  frjeqnent  Umwub  of  hid  ficpso-    CWl- 

\nform  he  dreir  Iub  idaas  of  ooM&tjr  /co(^  fiof  jwnlfMSiffy  h»  gfi$tlf  i^-ViTirr- 

too  much  fcom  4hs  Fieiniah  admpl ;  od;  aftd  aey^od  of  (he  i^lier  ppisi^ 

in  .this  reepeot  nanjr  of  hia  feip^  u^  of  TunMr»  he  Bittd«  wwtod  «s- 

figures  want  delicacy;  lihey  ace  /s^"  If  ihejaeUoviageffQiGts of  Mmia Whe 

ten  groM  in  their  proportionsy  ihkI  eqv^to  Giai«de.  Ir#(CQM«fathi$Mf- 

therefore  convey  Ideaa  of  Tolupm-  Ufg  Ak  4>f  one  picti^w  la  ffMrtionlar, 

ousoeaa.     In  for^,  ^elicpcjTj  and  I  m^  wh«^  ^  9aa  onlML  lM>  it 

gcace,  Riiheas  jcouid  not  i^proach  w9b  eaidbiled  ft  Someiaet  Hoaae  ia 

Raphael.    The  women  of  4he  latter  die  yefM*  181^    f  ahajl  |i«4  h^re  a^ 

were  mever  inereuioioiis*    He  was  tompt  jU>  enumffatt  aU  the  art)»|ii  af 

quite  a  catholic  planter :  all  iiis  «icr  his  jowp  4»y,  of  whoivs  1  kskwrn  ^eacd 

gins  and  holy  laiailiesj  and*  indeed,  hioi  apeak  in  ^rms  of  |iie  highsjt 

ail  his  womeai  conyejr  ihe  jnost  db-  praiae;  ex^p^ng  ijt  Jha  io  nieiiiUsa 

fined  ideas  of  feminine  tendemefs  his  gresl  entlapntioii  of  gobaon» wjjwa 

and  purity.    Ri^phaal  was  the  pain-  he  comtfygj^  the  aaaAl  poiA^i  of 

ter  for  the  cburdi— Rubens  for  (he  aH  (he  wa((W.-Goi4Mur  paij^ara.     Of 

palace  and  the  banquet.  ttarlowa  (wbfi  4i.e4  ao  aMily  (halt  he 

Stothard's  partiality  for  richness  may  Usaf^  io  have  qui((«d  Ufii  at 

of  colour,  iaa4e  km  a  warm  ad-  tho  4ge  most  young  men  1>^^^  iMr 

mirer  of  Sir  ,Jo8kua  Reynolds.    He  career  in  it)  I  ha^a  heard  SMhsri 

said  tliat  the  iaaqoalitietjof  Reynolds,  repeatedly  dadaiie,  (hat  ii  was  his 

some  pictures  retaining  thfsir  coiour  opinion*  h«d  that  aztnaoT'dinarf  fi»- 

wUh  all   ito  b/iJiiancy,  whilst  Ida  wwbeenapa^,haw<Mildhafoha- 

othera  it  was  Mdd  4>r  gone,  or  nar^  coom  the  nra(  por(roit  pidnlar  thst 

tially  ao,  ey^n  in  aome  of  his  best  this  country  had  ev^r  produced^  Bit 

works,  aro«a  from  Sir  Jofhua's  hai^-  age  consMera^f  ^^  ha  (did  was 

iog  unfortuipiataly  a  fondness  lor  uuif  wonderful ;  he  posecanod  (ha 

cl^mical  experimenta  in  compound-  ,very  rara  talent  nf  coaJbining  (he 

ing  and  preparing  bi«  ow»  coloura;  cain£ep(ion  a^  (be  awaayaman^  of 

80  that  he  indulged  in  ms^iy  (riclca,  jtha  historical  pain4er,  wfth  att  the 

an4  fcaqueaitly  emi^oyed  mo>(eria)a  qwililies  requMta  Cor  |)ie  fiajshad 

in  painiting  Uiat  yirnuid  not  sta«4  e^-  portrait  painter,  wUh»v$  the  sUgkleit 

posure  to  the  effecHs  of  time,  lifkh  aacrifice  of  fidalily  (o  hia  Imaf^a*- 

aod  air.    lamparticutiir  i^meotM^i^-  tion.    His  eye  for  colour  waaaacsl- 

ing  this,  af,   though  I  hara  heard  le^  §a4  b^  could  be  as  fjpiu^fol  as 

many  persons  remark  this  sad  <]e{ect  an  old  maatar  of  (lia  ItaUaa  s^shoal; 

in  aomiO  of  Sir  Jos^ua>  )¥orka,  I  nor  did  ha  want  for  aimplMiy  <  wl(- 

naver  heard  ai»y  one  Mit  Stotbsrd  nass  the  po^tirate  ha  pamtad  fii  dNB 

assign  (he  4rua  ca^se  for  it.    Tj^^i  Misses  Sharpy,  small  rize,  at  the 

por(rait  of  hU§  Haritji^y,  4iat  faq^l-  lima  (hey  warn  m  celabr«|ad  H 

sltely  baautifiu}  ir^mao,  a#i  afitfe^n  you^Ml  perfiomMia  mi  (fca  Wp  ia 

in  (ha  4j^§  of  Palmar  and  Qwlck,  ihe  muaioal  w<or(4  afLow4oPf  Am- 

where  #he  ia  Kaprafej^ta^  us  a  B«c-  harm's  piyiiia  of  cmMmporarf  l^talt 

chanta,  cr^w^ed  wkk  ^U^9  i^Mfff$f  v«a  f^%  confined  fto  thaaa  wwa  M- 

SuHbar4  co^dsrad  a(B  lini  mhmt  i<awa4  l^e  arts  aa  a  prateaWnr   80 

portrait  £or  coiour,iha(  mod^a  times  iavok  a  gre^  iiiiaras( la  laohlng  aft  Ih^ 

Wl  prio4giie^.    He  ^#e  4^igh(e4  akaftcbeaof  prira(ep^waane<  I  hare 

when  all  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua  seen  him  dwell  over  the  pages  of  the 

were  brought  together  and  exhibit-  sketch  book  of  a  friend,  widi  an  8^ 

ed,  aome  tjvept^  y^^ars  a^o,  |^(  the  ten^w  itba^  W4»i4d  l^nye  f)^f^  refus- 

Britisji    Xja3Uiutu)n    iff   Fall    J^alJ.  .e4  to  it  by  &  ipore  oriMnary  mind. 

Gr/eax]y  as  he  gAfoW^i  f  similar  ex-  BMt  1^  wae  erer  obs^r^ej^i^ireys 

hibition  of  the  wprlp»  of  Sif  Tboi^es  ^llectiag  ani  aiorii^  iinigaa  jip/d 

Lawr/ence^  }^  gave  tlie  pajm,  as  a  ideas;  so  |^th/B  aliff^t^at  almtcfaas 

vhol^,  |;o  (be  exhlbiiio9  of  Sir  Jor  of  aca^ery»  <»r  i9rha$po|»con7aya4(o 

shMa*s.  Mm  eidMNT  a^Oual  kniowladisa  or  food 

He  was  vbtj  aincere  ia  his  praise  for  r«  Aactjon.    Ha  tmk  a  aaora  par- 

of  his  contemporaries ;  he  spoke  aa  ticular  interest  in  laalding  »var  skai- 

be  felt,  without  any  personal  feeling  ches  of  fisraign  aaaDary«  itc ;  and 
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ftmoagat  thole  executed  b]F  private 
persons,  I  remember  he  meationed 
the  drawings  of  Mrs  Calcou  (la(e 
Maria  Graham,  the  authoress),  and 
Mr  Nesfield  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
as  having  afforded  him  verjr  great 
pleasure ;  he  spoke  of  both  in  terms 
of  the  moat  sincere  compiendatipn. 

Stothard's  mind  vas  of  a  contemr 
plative  order.  There  was  no  sub? 
ject,  either  In  real  life  or  in  written 
record,  upon  which  ha  turned  his 
attention,  without  thlKking  upon  it 
deliberately  and  originally.  All  hia 
opinions  were  those  of  a  dispassion- 
ate and  enquiring  spirit,  out  It  is 
such  as  are  more  Immediately  con- 
nected with  bis  own  pursuits  that  it 
Is  the  object  of  these  pages  to  pre- 
serve from  oblivion.  His  opinions 
of  beauty,  therefore,  must  not  be 
forgotten,  and  they  were  not  of  the 
common  order  of  thinking,  fof  his 
ideas  on  the  subject  eoabraced  a 
much  larger  extent  than  Is  usually 
acknowledged  as  belonging  to  It. 
"  I  see  more  beauty,"  would  he  say, 
^  in  faces  that  are  lo(4ced  upon  by 
others  as  having  no  claim  to  it,  than 
most  persons  would  suspect;  because 
I  consider  that  the  highest,  order  Af 
beauty  in  a  human  faipe  is  denyed 
solely  from  its  expression.  I  think 
I  remember  to  have  read  tl^  It  pea 
Plato  who  said  that  tlie  emotioi»^ 
produced  by  beauty  on  the  mind 
arose  from  a  remembrance  of  sa- 
prenie  perfection.  He  was  right  if 
be  said  this  in  connexion  wiui  ^p 
epirit  or  sou),  because  UU  that  which 
animates  the  countenance.  Regu- 
larity of  features,  and  beauty  of 
complexion,  will  pot  alone  ajWaken 
interest ;  there  must  be  aom^l^ing 
more.  T^e  f^ind  ^u«t  giye  tb|t 
action  to  the  couotensnge  ^bjph  w^ 
call  expremon;  yet  mere  b^eotftylo 
please  tl^  eye,  without  in^estiijig 
the  feelings,  is  common  enough.^ 
On  beuu[  asked  "  in  what  b»  conel- 
dered  the  n^ore  q^mraon  order  of 
beauty  to  consist?"  Be  replied, 
^  In  youth  and  health ;  where  thoiie 
are  found,  unlefs  there  is  a  great 
perversity  of  nature  to  render  the 
features  really  disagreeable,  there 
can  hardly  be  other  thm  soooiiB  claims 
to  beauty ;  for  there  is  a  ffreat  deal 
of  grace  in  nature.  I  see  u  in  ejfef¥ 
thing." 

This  if  a  most  just  obaervatipn  f^f 
Stothard,  and  the  paifttor  who  baa 


studied  beauty  ip  all  Us  46tail8,  as 
well  as  in  its  more  striking  forms, 
sees  its  existence  where  a  conmon 
eye  wo^ld  never  trace  it;  like  the 
practised  eye  of  ihp  mariner^  who 
can  detect  thp  distant  s^il  which  is 
totally  obscure4  tp  the  landsman 
who  turps  his  gaze  l^i  M^o  saiqp  quar- 
ter of  the  distance.  There  is  npthing 
absurd,  thp^^b  U  la  often  laughed  ar, 
in  a  lover  seeing  beautv  in  a  mistress 
that  DO  one  else  can  nnd  out.  She 
must  have  qualitiea  that  please  and 
Ipteres^  him,  or  he  wpiild  not  love 
her.  Those  qualities  convey  char 
ra^cter,  pr  give  expression  to  her 
countenance;  ^d,  by  the  aasoclation' 
of  hia  own  ideas,  t^at  very  expres- 
sion renders  her  countenance  more 
agreeable  to  biffi  than  to  any  other 
person.  She  posseases  what  he 
likes  an4  admires.  He  feels  she 
does  sp,  w^t^jout  apalyMog  his  own 
heart  minutely  tfi  detect  where- 
fore; and  he  may  have  a  ppwer 
over  her  feelings  to  call  up  an  ex- 
pression of  countenai^e  which  no 
one  elsjB  cpuld  comtp^Bnfi,  b.ecauae 
ahe  may  feel  for  no  one  jelae  what 
ah/B  does  for  biip ;  she  iS;  th^re/ore, 
f^ly  beautiful  to  him,  .though  ahe 
ff^  not  be  at  all  so  to  others, who i^i- 
ther  value  auch  qualities  jj^  her,  nor 
can  call  them  forth,  nor  can  respoud 
tp  the  expression  of  them,  as  he 
dpies;  fpr  the  gr/eat  mystery  of  love, 
after  ail,  ja  very  aimple — the  sympa- 
thy i^d  the  being  loved,  in  most 
c^c#>  proving  ifresis^ble.  To  meet 
with  a  feUo  w  apul  who  understands 
all  pur  soul,  and  all  our  mind,  and 
WAO  Ifi3/e9  ^9  for  what  it  there  finds 
i^  «ja,  will  mn  almoat  every  iieart, 
^  pravipiMaly  dfeyoted  to  ai^other ; 
jpj^d  w^h  i^  9^  !^yfi9^f  give  beauty  to 
th^  hpipely  face,  grace  to  the  sim- 
p]ji#it  fffifioj^,  ai^d  convey  even  an  in- 
$idff»Bt  Ifi  thpae  years  which  have 
P9i|fed  the  daje  of  youth.  Hepce 
ariae  a^  ^  anp^lies,  the  wonders, 
and  the  ajtrange  chances  of  that 
heart>haijl^wing  affection-r-love. 

When  1  once  talked  to  Stothard 
about  certaip  celebrated  beauties, 
he  said  m^y  eateei^ed  such  did  not 
strike  iujQa ;  ^ecau^  )9^ny  so  famed 
wanted  jb^  expression  of  sense  and 
feeling— ^heir  countenances  were 
like  blank 'bopksrr^efy  fair,  but  no- 
thing tp  Ifp  rea4  ^^  them.  He  liked 
a  fsce  thaf  l^  ^tter  in  |t^that 
pr/mii^  a  nc^  valn^  or  a  warm 
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heart.  He  neither  liked  a  fooliah 
woman,  nor  a  cold-hearted  woman : 
the  last  was  repulsive — somethine 
contrary  to  what  nature  intended 
should  be  the  principal  distinction 
of  her  sex ;  for  we  look  for  [ove  and 
tenderness  in  women,  as  we  do  for 
warmth  in  the  sun.  In  other  respects, 
Stothard,  though  he  preferred  the 
eleeance  and  grace  of  Raphael's  fe- 
male figures  to  the  portly  dames  of 
Rubens,  so  far  agreed  with  the 
Flemish  painter  as  to  think  stoutness 
an  advantage  to  beauty,  unless  in 
the  very  prime  of  youth.  Indeed, 
nothing  impairs  beauty  so  much,  and 
nothing  shows  age  so  soon,  as  lean' 
ness,  'A  very  thin  face  may  retain 
all  its  expression,  if  there  is  mind  in 
the  person ;  but  thinness  conveys  an 
idea  of  ill  health,  wasting,  and  suf- 
fering, and  that  always  gives  pain. 
In  the  countenance  of  a  sneerer, 
leanness,  in  a  great  degree,  becomes 
hideous— look  at  the  portraits  of 
Voltaire  I 

When  speaking  of  beauty  of  the 
uncommon  cast,  he  said  that  the  two 
greatest  beauties  he  had  ever  seen 
were  Mrs  Fitzherbert  and  Mrs  Sid- 
dons.  The  former  was,  some  years 
ago,  even  dazzling  in  her  attractions 
— Mrs  Siddons  commanding,  yet  of 
such  exceeding  delicacy  when  she 
was  younger,  her  beauty  was  much 
greater  when  seen  off  the  stage 
than  on  it  "  I  made  a  drawing  of 
her,*'  he  added,  '*  soon  after  she  be- 
came so  distinguished  in  London. 
Till  I  went  to  her  to  make  my  draw- 
ing, I  had  only  seen  her  on  the  stage. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  she  was 
so  infinitely  more  beautiful  in  a  pri- 
vate room  than  at  the  theatre';  out 
she  had  the  finest  union  of  feature, 
grace,  and  expression  that  I  ever 
saw  in  all  my  life.  I  am  convinced, 
from  the  little  I  knew  of  her,  tha^ 
as  a  private  person,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  worth  in  Mrs  Siddons.  Her 
own  mind  was  noble,  and  that  made 
her  acting  so.  She  was  exceedingly 
modest,  not  prudish,  in  her  manners 
and  conversation ;  grave  and  digni- 
fied, because  dignity  was  the  cha- 
racter of  her  mind  and  of  her  person. 
Those  who  could  not  understand 
her,  and  seldom  saw  such  natural 
majesty  in  any  one,  set  it  down  for 
theatrical;  many,  therefore,  said  she 
was  always  an  actress,  off  aa  well  aa 
on  the  stage.    But  It  would  have 


been  aa  out  of  character  in  her  to 
have  formed  her  manners  by  those 
of  the  ordinary  rate  of  persons,  as 
it  would  be  in  a  very  tall  woman  to 
walk  stooping,  in  order  to  bring  her- 
self down  to  Uie  ordinary  stature  of 
her  sex.    I  remember,  too,  being 
very  much  pleased  with  an  instance 
of  her  good  feeling  for  her  brother 
John.    Kemble  played  (I  believe  it 
was  his  first  night  in  London)  Ham- 
let at  the  Haymarket  theatre.    I  sat 
near  her  box,  and  I  never  shall  for- 
get her  anxiety,  amounting  even  to 
agitation,  for  his  success ;  yet  many 
said  that  she  was  of  a  cold  disposi- 
tion.   This  was  not  true ;  and  here 
her  generally  calm  demeanour  wsa 
again  misunderstood  and  miscalled. 
Mrs  Siddons  had  a  fine  taste  for 
works  of  art :  she  modelled ;  and  I 
observed    that,  in  painting  and  is 
sculpture,  the  subjecto  that  interest- 
ed her  the  most  were  always  those 
of  grandeur.    She  had  nothing  that 
was  common  about  her,  yet  she  wss 
entirely  free  horn  affectation;  na- 
ture made  dignity  iier  sphere,  and 
she  was  content  to  be  natural.    I  do 
not  believe  any  person  could  hare 
entertained  a  light  thought  in  the 
presence  of  Mrs  Siddona.*' 

I  observed  to  Stothard  that  she  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  to  be  the  finest 
roasible  subject  for  a  atatue— that 
should  prefer  a  statue  of  her  to 
any  painting,  yet  I  had  seen  none 
— a  bust  or  her  was  not  enough  to 
convey  a  full  idea  of  her  surpassiDf 
majesty.  Stothard  was  pleased  with 
the  observation,  and  mentioned  it  to 
Flaxman. 

When  aman  of  great  merit  has  been 
long  overlooked,  and  comes,  at  last, 
to  be  noticed,  you  hear  all  the  world 
wonder  how  he  could  have  remain- 
ed so  long  obscured.  I  have  heard 
this  observation  often  applied  to 
Stothard  since  his  popuwity  has 
been  becoming  as  extensive  as  It  de- 
served to  be.  For  my  own  part  I 
see  nothing  surprising  In  It.  Many 
were  the  circumstances  which,  when 
combined,  were  quite  sufiUcient  to 
prevent  immediate  popularity.  One 
of  the  greatest  was,  that  Stothard 
never  gave  himself  the  trouble  to 
shine  at  Somerset  House,  in  a  wsy 
so  as  to  arrest  public  attention.  He 
very  rarely  painted  what  could  be 
called  a  moderately  large  picture ;  a 
very  large  oae«  on  a  scale  auch  u  I 
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have  seen  by  Rubens  at  Antwerp,  I 
believe  he  never  did  attempt;  yet 
that  he  posseBsed  the  power  to  do 
BO,  and  in  a  most  masterly  man- 
ner, is  proved  by  his  noble  and  al- 
most colossal  paintings  at  Burleigh 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter ;  where,  on  the  walls  of  the 
great  staircase,  he  executed  his  fine 
design,  surmounted  by  allegorical 
figures  and  emblems,  of  Cleopatra 
dissolving  the  pearl. 

The  public,  in  order  duly  to  ap- 
preciate an  artist  at  Somerset  House, 
require  to  have  something  imposing 
before  their  eyes,  something  which 
either  from  size,  subject,  or  colour, 
compels  them  to  see  it.  It  is  well 
known  that  artists  who  make  the 
greatest  figure  there,  paint  their  pic- 
lures,  generally  speaking,  expressly 
for  the  place ;  and  in  order  to  arrest 
attention,  I  have  heard  many  of  them 
say,  that  they  are  "  obliged  to  paint 
up  to  the  exhibition  tone,"  not  from 
choice,  but  necessity;  else  would 
their  pictures  be  at  once  overpower- 
ed, killed  is  the  artist's  term,  by  the 
host  of  staring,  gaudy  subjects  that 
hang  around,  and  come  in  immediate 
contact  with  a  sober  coloured  and 
natural  paintiog.  Stothard,  even  to 
gain  popularity,  never  would  conde- 
scend to  "paint  up  to  the  tone  of 
the  exhibition."  His  colouring,  in 
many  of  bis  pictures,  was  rich  as 
rich  can  be,  but  it  is  never  staring, 
never  extravagant,  never  like  a  tai- 
lor's pattern  book,  attractive  by  vio- 
lent opposition  of  black,  white,  blue, 
and  red.  I  have  heard  him  remark, 
that  so  surrounded  by  glare,  a  piece 
of  Nature  herself  would  be  killed, 
just  as  the  delicate  roseate  comple- 
xion of  a  blooming  girl  is  rendered 
pale  and  dim,  if  viewed  in  the 
midst  of  lamp  light,  or  in  a  room  of 
gaudy  artificial  accompaniments, 
htothard's  practice   was  never  to 

Saint  a  picture  for  Somerset  House ; 
ut  when  the  time  came  for  sending 
in,  to  take  almost  any  one  that  lay 
about  his  painting  room,  or  that  was 
bani^ing  up  in  his  drawing-room,  for 
which  he  happened  to  have  a  frame 
that  would  fit^  and  so  send  it  off  for 
the  exhibition.  Some  of  these  were 
BO  small,  that  they  were  often  scarce- 
ly visible  in  the  surrounding  combi- 
nation of  large  canvasses  and  broad 
gilt  frames;  and  that  harmony  and 
repose,  that  truth  of  coIouTi  which 
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was  80  beautiful  and  so  perfectly 
natural  in  him,  was  in  a  moment 
overpowered  by  the  meretricious 
glare  of  the  place. 

Many  of  Stothard's  friends  pointed 
out  to  him  the  policy  of  consulting 
a  little  more  the  taste  of  the  public 
at  Somerset  House,  and  wished  to 
prevail  with  him  to  paint  a  picture 
expressly  for  that  atmosphere ;  but 
he  never  heeded  them.  He  would 
not  step  an  inch  out  of  his  way  to 
gain  popularity  when  he  was  sure  of 
fame;  and  so  little  had  he  of  the 
tact  of  the  world  within  himself,  that 
he  never  could  comprehend  its  uti- 
lity. He  had  not  one  thought  that 
was  worldly  in  his  own  mind,  and 
never  therefore  painted  for  money 
as  money.  Painting  was  his  profes- 
sion, and  if  he  gained  by  it  suflScient 
to  live  respectably,  and  to  leave 
something  to  bis  children  at  his 
death,  he  was  satisfied ;  but  he  never 
made  pecuniary  return  the  object  in 
any  one  piece  that  he  executed. 
Had  he  done  so,  and  had  possessed 
more  worldly  tact,  it  Is  well  known 
he  might  have  died  rich ;  for  he  had 
always  more  to  do  than  he  could  ex- 
ecute without  the  most  unwearied 
application ;  so  much  was  he  at  all 
times  estimated  by  the  publishers 
for  the  varied  power  of  his  imagine* 
tion  in  the  art  of  illustration  and 
design.  Yet  so  little  conscious  was 
he  of  the  pecuniary  value  of  his  ta- 
lents, that  I  believe  I  speak  perfectly 
true  when  I  say,  that  he  received  but 
L  200  for  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims ; 
a  picture  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
hibited by  itself,  at  one  shilling  a- 
head,  in  all  the  great  towns  of  Eng- 
land; was  engraved  first  by  sub- 
scription (the  proofs  six  guineas, 
the  common  impressions  three  gui- 
neas each),  and  had  the  most  exten- 
sive sale  of  any  thing  of  the  kind 
published  within  the  last  century; 
and  the  picture  itself,  after  return- 
ing such  golden  profit  to  the  pos- 
sessor, was  finally  sold  (so  have  I 
been  informed  at  least)  for  L.900  or 
L.1000  to  the  present  owner.  It  is, 
however,  but  justice  to  the  original 

Eroprietor  to  state,  that  the  sum  of 
1.200  was  fixed  upon  to  be  the  price 
of  the  picture  before  Stothard  com- 
menced the  work ;  so  that  the  very 
high  finish  he  bestowed  on  it,  was, 
on  his  part,  a  labour  of  love;  and 
affords  another  proof,  were  it  needed, 
2x 
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how  little  he  cared  for  the  prfee,  ee 
loDg  as  the  pdatiog  wm  perfeet  To 
do  justice  to  his  subject  wes  al- 
ways bis  first  object,  aad  the  great 
point  of  his  ambitioa.  He  never 
courted  the  fashion  of  the  daf  in  his 
drawings ;  for  though  the  works  of 
no  individual  artist  have  ever  been 
so  often  engraved,  principal  If  in 
books,  yet  he  never  executed  one 
design  with  a  view  to  its  attracting 
in  Uie  print  shops. 

In  painting,  as  in  literature,  we 
sometimes  see  that  if  the  artist  pur- 
sues only  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
mode  of  presentiop;  his  works  before 
the  world ;  if  he  is  not  thrust  into 
notice  by  himself  or  by  his  friends ; 
if  no  great  patron  takes  him  by  the 
hand,  and  his  name  is  seldom  seen 
in  print,  these  circumstances  will 
combine  to  his  present  injury,  since 
his  fame  cannot  spread  whilst  he  is 
too  little  noticed  to  be  known  to 
more  than  the  favoured  few.  But 
time  will  do  him  justice ;  and  though 
the  earth,  in  some  unhappy  instances, 
may  iiave  closed  over  him  ere  this 
takes  place,  his  reputation  will  not 
eventually  suffer.  The  genius  of 
Stothard,  though  it  can  only  be  said 
within  the  last  few  years  to  have 
been  spoken  of  as  it  deserves  to  be 
by  the  public  at  large,  was,  from  a 
Twy  early  period,  duly  estimated 
by  men  of  real  judgment,  whose 
praise  is  often  the  long  forerun- 
ner of  public  fame.  Of  such  ex- 
ceeding i>eauty  were  his  early  de- 
signs that  when  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
who  was  about  to  edit  and  republish 
the  old  drama  of  **  ignoramus,"  ap« 
plied  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  de- 
sign the  frontispiece  of  the  book.  Sir 
Joshua  referred  him  to  one  who  was 
then  but  a  rising  artist,  saying,  *'  Go 
to  young  Stothard,  he  will  design  it 
much  better  than  I  can."  Stothard 
always  spoke  of  Reynolds  as  the 
master  who  revived  (he  art  of  paint- 
ing in  this  country  as  a  national  art, 
and  who  was  the  first  to  raise  it  from 
that  low  ebb  into  which  it  had  sunk 
during  the  reign  of  George  U.,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  that  of 
George  111.  The  foundation  of  the 
Royal  Academy  under  the  patronage 
of  the  last-named  sovereign,  gave 
that  opportunity  and  impetus  to 
talent  which  has  since  l>een  attended 
with  such  happy  and  promising  re- 
sults.   Fortunate  was  it  for  Stothard 
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that,  even  liefore  the  foundation  sf 
the  Royal  Academy,  there  was  ests- 
blished  one,  pro  tempore,  called  the 
Academy  of  Arts,  where  young  men 
had  an  opportunity  afforded  them  of 
copying  from  the  antique.  The 
rooms  of  this  institution  were  situ- 
ated in  Maiden  Lane,  and  there  lie 
practised  with  indefatigable  induc- 
try. 

About  this  time,  and  before  he 
had  so  deeply  studied  the  worics  ef 
Raphael,  he  executed  some  drawings 
and  paintings  that  remind  one  a 
good  deal  w  Monimer.  The  last- 
named  artist  was  unquestionably  a 
man  of  great  genius,  and  there  was  as 
imaginative  character  in  all  hU 
works,  very  likeiy  to  fascinate  a 
young  student  so  as  to  become  a 
follower  in  his  school,  ere  his  mind 
was  thoroughly  imbued  wiUi  the 
spirit  of  the  old  masters.  After  hi« 
intense  study  of  Raphael,  the  most 
rapid  and  remarkable  improvement 
may  l>e  traced  in  Scothard's  earlj 
designs ;  some  of  which,  for  simpli- 
city and  beauty,  were  equal  to  any 
of  his  latest  compositions.  He  once 
told  me*  that  though  to  be  consider- 
ed an  imitator  generally  implies,  at 
the  best,  but  a  doubtful  praise,  yet 
he  bad  felt  pleased  when,  in  early 
life,  he  had  been  occasionally  told 
that  he  imitated  Raphael.  He  wss 
pleased,  no  doubt,  because  he  knew 
what  those  who  told  him  so  really 
meant  by  the  word  imitator,  though 
they  did  not  exactly  use  the  right 
term  to  explain  their  meaning. 

In  all  arts,  as  in  all  things  of  bo- 
man  acquisition,  skill  and  perfection 
do  not  fall  down  from  the  clouds 
upon  our  heads — we  must  work  hard 
to  get  them ;  and  in  order  to  attempt 
excellence,  we  must  begin  by  study- 
ing what  is  excellent  To  study  a 
great  painter  (as  a  writer  reads  over 
and  over  again  a  great  author),  in 
order  ^to  become  so  thoroughly  iin- 
bued  with  bis  spirit  that  we  may,  in 
a  very  considerable  degree,  learn  to 
see  and  feel  as  he  saw  and  felt  (if 
we  have  in  ourselves  the  true  capa- 
city of  sight  and  of  feeling),  is  wholly 
different  from  mere  servile  imitau'oo. 
Mere  imitation,  in  any  thing,  is  like 
the  portrait  painter  who  catdies  only 
the  outward  markings  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  features  of  his  sitter,  such 
as  the  prominent  nosc^  mouth,  or 
chin,  but  who  gives  not  one  particis 
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of  the  spirit  which  is  within,  and 
conveys  the  iife  and  expressioo  to 
those  features ;  in  short,  he  gives  not 
one  of  those  graces  that  emanate 
alone  from  the  mind.  Hence  arises 
the  marlced  difference  (and  they  are 
wide  asunder)  between  similarity 
and  imitation.  In  literature,  in  the 
fine  arts,  similarity  denotes  kindred 
in  genus,  imitation  only  in  the  re- 
semblance of  species;  similarity 
claims  affinity  with  body  and  soul, 
imitation  only  with  body.  Similarity 
was  what  8tothard  gained  by  his 
close  study  of  Raphael,  and  that  se- 
vere schooling  of  his  own  judgment 
which  was  ever  after  so  couHpicuous 
in  all  his  works.  He  was  also  a 
great  admirer  of  the  gay,  the  grace- 
ful, the  festal  spirit  of  Watteau; 
and  his  own  painting  of  the  Sans 
Souci,  and  the  characters  of  Boccac« 
ciu's  Decameron,  who  are  regaling 
in  the  garden  when  about  to  listen 
to  the  recital  of  the  first  tele,  for 
airiness  and  grace,  and  beauty  of  co- 
lour, are  equal  to  any  of  Watteau's 
productions  on  similar  subjects.* 

Some  of  Stothard*8  earliest  works 
were  his  embellishments   for    the 
Novelist's  Magazine,  published  by 
Harrison.     These    were   generally 
very  well  engraved.     The  designs 
were  most  beautiful,  in  that  chaste 
and   graceful   style  which  he   had 
brought  to  such  perfection.    These 
designs  formed  an  era  in  the  history 
of  book  illustration,  by  their  being 
the  first  which  supplied  good  draw- 
ings and  engravings  to  the  publish- 
ers.   They  for  ever  banished  those 
miserable  caricatures  intended  for 
illustrations,  which  we  may  btill  see 
in  volumes  printed  about  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago — some  of  a  more 
recent  period-— such  as  were  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  cuts  (in 
allusion    to    their    being  executed 
with  the  graver  on  copper),  that  had 
superseded  the  old  wood  block  prints 
so  long  in  use; — the  last  named, 
indeed,  have  been  again  revived,  in 
our  own  days,  with  great  beauty,  by 
Bewick;  and  Mr  Landells,   a  very 
young  artist,  has  lately  produced 
acme   works   so   extraordinary    in 
wood,  particularly  in  animals,  that, 
whiUt  they  retain  all  the  force  and 


spirit  of  the  finest  drawings,  they 
possess  all  the  delicacy  of  copper- 
plate or  hardened  steel,  and  are  de- 
void of  that  too  great  smoothness, 
the  growing  fault  of  the  present  fa- 
shion of  engraving. 

Stothard  was  likewise,  in  early 
life,  employed  in  illustrating  Bellas 
Sbakspeare.    Excellent  as  were  his 
designs  for  that  work,  he  afterwards 
excelled  them  in  his  most  beautiful 
compositions,   painted   in    oil,   for 
Boyaell's  edition  of  the  great  dra- 
matic poet.    I  think  it  was  about 
the  year  1812-18,  that  the  last  named 
paintings  were  collected   together 
and  exhibited,  previous  to  their  be- 
ing sold  by  public  auction.    I  shall 
never  forget  the  delight  I  experi- 
enced   on    viewing    them ;     they 
brought  all  the  creatures  of  Shak- 
speare's  imagination  so  vividly  he- 
fore  one.    Admirable  as  Stothard 
was  in  all  his  designs,  he  was,  I 
think,  greatest  when  embodying  the 
conceptions  of  Sbakspeare,  Milton, 
Spencer,  or  Chaucer;   nor  was  he 
much  less  excellent  when  he  painted 
for  Col.  Johnnes,  at  his  princely  seat 
of  Hafod,  in  Wales,  his  chivalrous 
series  of  designs  in  illustration  of 
Froissart.  His  genius  also  displayed 
its  richness  and  its  versatility,   in 
bringing  before  our  eyes  the  comic 
adventures  of  Don  Quixote,    and 
his  faithful    squire    Sancho  Panza. 
Stothard,  though  a  grave  and  reserv- 
ed man  in  general  society,  and  by  no 
means  a  great  talker  (and  his  deaf- 
ness rendered  him  more  silent  as  it 
increased  upon  him),  was  not  with- 
out that  native  cheerfulness,   and 
that  spice  of  humour,  which  is  inva- 
riably found  to  be  one  of  the  many 
component  parts  in  the  properties 
that  form  the  mind  of  .a  man  of  ge- 
nius— it  exists  even  in  melancholy 
minds  of  this  nature,  of  which  we 
have  a  proof  in  the  dejected  Cow* 
per's  inimitable  story  of  Johnny  Gil- 
pin. 

Such  a  man  may  be  silent  in  gene- 
ral company — and  cheerless  when 
he  does  not  find  a  community  of 
spirit;  a  response  of  thought,  taste, 
and  feeling  in  his  companions :  one 
half  the  world  may  think  him  eccen- 
tric, and  the  other  half  may  consider 


*  I  Kfttr  th«se  most  beautiful  pictures,  copied  by  Stotbard  himself  from  his  original  de^ 
si^ne,  at  the  hou»e  of  Mr  UugerH,  the  poet,  in  St  JamtB*s  Place* 
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him  dull,  and  may  feel,  that  though 
he  is  not  a  fool  (for  no  man  of  genius 
was  ever  yet  taken  for  that,  evbn  by 
the  most  ignorant),  there  is  somethinfl; 
about  him  they  cannot  understand, 
cannot  assimilate  with ;  yet  with 
those  who  know  him  well,  who  can 
strike  upon  the  key-note  of  his  mind^ 
and  awaken  the  responsive  chord,  to 
whom  he  therefore  unfolds  himself 
in  the  freedom  of  social  and  domes- 
tic life,  he  will,  I  think,  invariably  be 
found  to  possess  either  the  power  of 
humour  in  himself,  or  a  very  high 
relish  for  it  in  others.*  Stothard  had 
an  exquisite  feeling  for  humour; 
and  his  drolleries  (to  use  the  old 
term  for  the  Dutch  school)  possess- 
ed that  nice  distinction  which  ren- 
dered them  superior  to  many  cele- 
brated paintings  of  the  Flemish  ar- 
tists. His  humour  never  descended 
to  low  incident  in  common  life, 
which  often  disgusts  by  its  gross- 
ness ;  it  may  be  said  that  his  genius 
was  fine  in  comedy,  but  it  never  sunk 
into  farce. 

Stothard  was  truly  the  painter  of 
the  olden  time — of  the  early  poets 
and  writers;  for  no  artist  ever  so 
dompletely  identified  himself  with 
/the  simplicity  of  their  days,  with  the 
domestic  manners  and  habits  of  their 
period.  His  mind  was  familiar  with 
the  spirit  of  those  remote  ages ;  he 
could  fall  back  upon  them  and 
breathe  their  air,  and  move  in  their 
warlike,  social,  rural,  or  their  court- 
ly circles,  as  familiarly  as  in  his  own. 
His  pictures,  therefore,  of  scenes  and 
characters,  such  as  were  recorded 
by  Chaucer  or  Froissart,  had  a  truth 
about  them,  as  well  as  an  imagina- 
tive beauty,  that  gave  to  each  an  in- 
dividual identity,  and  wanting  which, 
no  illustration  of  such  works  will 
ever  deeply  impress  the  memory,  or 
assist  the  mind  in  giving,  as  it  were, 
a  bodily  and  visible  existence  to  the 
historian  and  the  poet. 

As  an  instance  of  the  wondrous 
union  In  Stothard,  of  the  grandeur 
of  his  conception,  of  his  airiness,  the 
play  of  his  fancy  and  his  rich  vein  of 
humour,  I  would  mention  his  draw- 
ing (I  believe  it  has  never  yet  been 


engraved)  of  Shakspeare*s  Charac- 
ters,  I  speak  of  it  from  memory  on- 
ly ;  for  it  is  long  since  I  have  seen 
it :  yet  it  is  one  of  those  paintinga 
that  we  can  close  our  eyes  and  see 
again  in  our  mental  vision,  even  in 
their  detail,  years  after  we  have  look- 
ed on  the  thing  itself—- 1  can  do  so 
now. 

What  grandeur  is  there  in  that 
%ure  of  Lady  Macbeth  bearing  the 
dagger,  the  fatal  weapon  with  which 
Duncan,  who  bore  his  honours  so 
meekly,  was  treacherously  despatch- 
ed by  her  vacillating  husband !  She 
is  in  the  attitude  of  looking  up  to 
heaven ;  not  as  if  invoking  its  pro- 
tection or  its  mercy ;  but  with  some- 
thing of  that  grand  spirit  of  defiance 
even  in  sin,  which  Milton  contrives 
to  infuse  into  the  devil,  and  Shak- 
speare  into  this  woman's  soul;— a 
spirit  that  we  involuntarily  respect, 
whilst  we  condemn  and  abhor  it  for 
its  firmness  and  consistency  of  cour- 
age; in  which  we  see  wickedness 
taken  up  in  place  of  a  right  princi- 
ple for  a  high  object,  but  never  as 
the  result  of  a  momentary  weakness 
yielding  to  temptation.  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  particularly  the  former, 
possessed  the  art  in  a  very  won- 
derful degree,  of  making  us  awe- 
stricken  in  the  presence  of  their  bold 
bad  characters,  yet  without  a  sin- 
gle touch  of  their  sophistry  being  ca- 
pable of  inoculating  or  corrupting 
us.  We  gaze  on  such  beings  in  their 
progress  of  evil,  as  we  do  on  the 
nres  of  a  Vesuvius,  in  full  admira- 
tion of  the  almost  preternatural 
glow  of  the  (lame,  the  rolling  of  the 
smoke,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  vol- 
leying horrors  of  the  eruption,  but 
with  an  ever  present  sense  of 
their  destructiveoess,  their  ruin- 
ous, their  calamitous  power.  And 
then  the  darkness  and  the  clouds  of 
the  back-ground,  which  Stothard 
has  madia  to  harmonize  so  complete- 
ly with  all  that  portion  of  the  picture 
devoted  to  the  tragic  muse — to  the 
witches,  to  Banquo,  to  Lear,  that 
poor  old  man  upon  whose  silvered 
Lead  the  pitiless  pelting  of  the  storm 
bursts  with  such  unmitigable  fury; 


^-*  The  above  obseryations  were  written  before  tbe  writer  bad  read  that  inimitable  book 
**  The  Doctor"  It  is  not  a  little  gratifying,  therefore,  to  find  that  tbe  same  opinion  on 
humout  being  a  component  part  of  the  mind  of  a  man  of  geaiu9|  is  there  insisted  on  in  a 
most  striking  and  convincing  manner. 
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yet  the  hurly  burly  without  is  no- 
thing to  those  bitter  feelings  within, 
which  are  roused  to  madness  by  his 
unnatural  daughters.  And  there  are 
seen  those  daughters,  standing  like 
statues  of  pride  and  hard-hearted- 
ness,  incapable  of  bending  to  aught 
of  earth,  or  to  the  common  dictates 
of  humanity. 

And  how  beautifully  has  Stothard 
formed  the  union  between  the  tragic 
and  the  comic  portions  of  the  pic- 
ture.   This  is  effected  by  means  of 
those  airy  figures,  those  *'  elves  of 
hills,   brooks,   standing  lakes   and 
groves,"  which  belong  to  the  Tem- 
pest.     These  creatures   of   fancy 
(which  either  tragedy  or   comedy 
might  claim  as   her  own),  to  call 
forth  the  wild  winds,  the  sea  fires, 
or  to  assist  in  the  horrors  of  a  ship* 
wrecking  storm ;  or  to  lead  astray, 
with  sport  and  frolic,  the  drunken 
Trioculo  and  his  companions ;  these 
he  has  introduced  with  exquisite 
skill,  so  as  to  form   them  into  a 
group,  which  might  be  termed  the 
neutral  band  of  the  picture;  where 
the  subjects  of  tragedy  and  comedy 
approximate,  but  do  not  jostle  each 
other  by  a  too  sudden  contact  The 
gravity   of  Prospero,  his   attitude 
of  command,  ana  his  lovely  daugh« 
ter  by  his  side,  with  the  ship  seen 
in  distress  in  the  background,  are 
delightfully  relieved,  and  saved  from 
being  overpowered   by   too  much 
gloom  from  the  darkening  sky,  by 
the  bright  and  curled  cloud  above, 
with  Ariel  in  the  midst,  leading  on 
the  troop  of  winged  and  fluttering 
Bpirits,with  an  airiness  and  abuoyan- 
cy  which  make  them  seem  as  forms 
of  a  lighter  material  than   that  of 
flesh  and  blood.    We  can  fancy  that 
the  slightest  vapour  would  render 
such  beings  invisible;  and  that  Fer- 
dinand, when  he  listens  to  their  mu- 
sic, the  fairy  band  of  musicians  un- 
seen,   would   very  naturally   with 
**  wonder  look  about,"  and  enquire 
whence   might  be  such  strains,  of 
the  earth,  or  of  the  air  ?    I  always 
admired  this  picture,  as  one  of  the 
happiest  efforts  of  Stothard's  imagi- 
nation.    He  once  told  me  that  he 
considered  it  himself  to  be  like  the 
dramatis  personse  of  a  play,  an  in- 
dex or  introduction  to  all  his  other 
designs   and    scenes    from    Shak- 
speare. 
1  was  one  of  those  who  had  the 
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good  fortune  to  see  them  all  together, 
before  they  were  sold  and  dispersed; 
and  I  never  can  cease  to  regret  that 
such  a  collection  was  not  purchas- 
ed at  the  nation's  cost,  as  national 
property ;  for  they  were,  as  a  whole, 
the  most  beautiful  series  of  designs 
that  had  ever  been  produced  in  il- 
lustration of  the  works  of  the  great- 
est English  poet,  executed  by  the 
greatest  English  painter  (for  such 
was  Stothard  in  the  poetic  or  ima- 

finative  school).  Flaxman,  to  whom 
ventured  to  say  this,  agreed  in  the 
opinion,  and  in  the  wish  that  it  had 
been  so;  and  that  it  was  to  be 
deeply  regretted  such  a  collection 
should  have  ever  been  scattered. 
That  eminent  sculptor  purchased 
some  of  these  pictures,  which  I  af- 
terwards saw  at  his  house.  Amongst 
them  was  a  most  lovely  oil  painting, 
rich  as  an  old  master  in  colour,  of 
Ferdinand  led  on  from  the  shore 
by  Ariel  and  his  train,  singing  aloft, 
"  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands." 
There  are  now  several  of  these 
paintings,  but  not  the  best,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  hands  of  some  pub- 
lisher in  London,  who  purposes,  I 
am  informed,  selling  them  by  auc- 
tion. What  a  pity  it  is  that  some 
effort  is  not  made,  by  those  intrust- 
ed with  the  conduct  of  the  National 
Grallery,  to  recover,  purchase,  and 
once  more  bring  together  the  whole 
series.  Stothard's  fancy  literally 
revelled  when  Sbakspeare  was  his 
theme.  His  conceptions  of  the  fairy 
beings  of  the  poet  had  in  them  all 
the  wildness  and  imagination  of  their 
great  author;  yet  so  chastened  with 
that  attention  to  probability,  in  thus 
picturing  creatures  and  things  be- 
yond this  '*  visible  diurnal  sphere," 
that  his  supernatural  subjects  be- 
came natural;  had  fairies  existed, 
they  would  have  chosen  him  as  the 
favoured  painter  of  fairy-land. 

I  recollect  a  little  anecdote  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  that  is  not 
unworthy  to  be  mentioned,  since  it 
shows  by  what  fine  springs,  what 
associations  in  a  mind  such  as  his, 
the  spirit  of  one  art  connects  itself 
with  another.  Stothard,  though  he 
had  been  in  North  Wales,  had  never 
heiftrd  the  harp  played  on  in  all  his 
life ;  and  whilst  visiting  at  a  friend's 
near  town,  where  a  younj^  lady 
touched  that  instrument  fnr  her 
amusement,  he  begged  her  to  play  it 
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to  him.  She  did  s«  $  and  Mked  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  inBtrument  ? 
He  replied,  that  he  liked  very  much 
tbe  lower  chords,  but  the  treble 
notes  came  too  sharp  on  his  ear; 
he  thought,  on  that  account,  he 
should  like  the  harp  best  in  the  open 
air;  and  that  it  was  an  instrument 
that  would  please  him  most  accom- 
panied b  J  the  voice,  or  with  the  sound 
and  murmur  of  waves  on  the  sea- 
shore. The  young  lady  observed 
to  him,  that  he  was  speaking  wiih 
the  feeling  of  a  poet.  He  said,  he 
thought  there  was  one  air  that  would 
exactly  euit  the  harp;  it  was  Pur- 
cell's  beautiful  melody  of  ''  Come 
unto  these  yellow  sands ;"  he  add- 
ed, '*  That  is  my  favourite  tune :  I 
have  absolutefy  painted  it;  when  I 
painted  that  picture  of  Ferdinand 
led  on  by  Ariel  and  the  spirits,  that 
air  was  in  my  head  all  the  time,  and 
seemed  to  suirgeBt  the  picture." 

In  Stothard's  illustrations  of  Shak« 
ppeare,  bis  comic  humour  is  of  the 
finest  order.  It  tells  the  story  (as 
in  his  Catherine  and  Petruchio),  and 
the  time  of  the  action,  without  re« 
quiring  any  reference  to  the  scene. 
You  immediately  recal  it»  so  vivid 
is  the  expression  he  conveys  to  the 
characters.  You  know  what  they 
were  doing  and  saying  at  the  instant 
the  painter  arrested  them,  and  trans* 
f erred  them  to  his  canvass  as  with 
a  magic  wand.  His  Falstaffs  are 
not  merely  gross,  fat  old  men  (as 
they  are  commonly  painted),  whose 
belly  alone  says,  "  I  am  Jack  Fal- 
staff.*'  Nothing  can  be  finer  than 
his  discrimination  in  portraying  the 
knight  of  *'  sack  and  sugar,"  of 
mirth,  and  wit,  and  good  humour 
and  knavery.  True  it  is,  that  in 
Stothard's  Falstaffs,  he  strongly  pre* 
serves  the  characteristics  of  the  sen- 
sualist, but  it  is  refined  upon  by  the 
air  of  the  gentleman  who  has  known 
the  company  of  a  prince  and  the 
manners  of  a  court  What  archness 
is  there  in  the  look,  what  intelligence 
in  the  sly  and  laughing  eye,  what  a 
ready  playfulness,  yet  never  wholly 
divested  of  cunning,  does  he  convey 
to  the  entire  expression  of  the  head 
and  face  I  Never  but  in  one  instance, 
does  this  most  amusing  of  knights 
betray  (in  Stothard's  delineations  of 
him)  an  unguarded  and  weak  ex- 
pression; and  that  is  where  Doll 
sits  on  his  knee,  and  he  asks  her  of 


what  stuff  she  will  haye  kirtles ; 
there  is  even  his  wit  and  caution 
over-mastered  by  the  cunning  of  wo« 
man ;  and  Doll  plays  wiih  his  poll, 
covered  with  thin  white  hairs,  as 
recklessly  as  did  Dalilah  with  the 
locks  of  Samson. 

Nor  is  this  inimitable  painter  less 
excellent  in  depicting  the  solemn  air, 
the  high  courage  and  courtesy,  the 
grave  and  unconscious  ludicrousness 
of  Don  Quixote,  or  the  broad  boor- 
like mirth,  the  keen  natural  sense, 
and  the  marvellous  credulity  of 
Sancho.  Stotbard  so  blends  these 
characteristics  in  the  worthy  squire, 
that  you  feel,  as  it  were,  certain, 
such  must  have  been  the  very  eoun- 
tenance  of  the  man  who,  whilst  in 
his  sober  senses,  is  yet  possessed 
with  a  spirit  of  ignorance  so  pro- 
found, and  a  respect  for  his  master 
so  incapable  of  admitting  doubt  or 
question  where  his  promises  are  con- 
cerned, that  he  gives  credit  to  the 
assurances  of  a  madman  whom  be 
sees  fight  windmills,  and  do  a  thou- 
sand other  acts  of  insanity  every  day 
before  his  eyes.  Stotbard  is  the  only 
painter  who  was  ever  yet  fully  equal 
to  Hogarth  in  telling  acon^inwecf  story, 
that  required  the  same  characters  to 
be  repeated  in  different  circum- 
stances and  positions.  Hogarth  ex- 
celled him  in  being  the  author  as 
well  as  the  painter  of  his  own  tales; 
for  what  are  Hogarth's  pictures  but 
novels,  which  appeal  to  the  mind 
through  the  organ  of  sight,  without 
the  assistance  of  words  to  convey 
images,  events,  and  ideas  ?  Stotbard 
emlKNlied  those  already  written  for 
him.  But  that  he  was  equal  to  Ho- 
garth in  telling  a  story  in  continuatios, 
may  be  at  once  seen,  in  his  series  of 
designs  for  Don  Quixote ;  where  we 
have  the  chivalrous  knight,  from  hi^ 
first  setting  out  till  the  last  scene  of 
all,  that  ends  his  '*  strange  eventful 
history," — his  deathbed,  with  the 
housekeeper  and  niece,  and  the  ever- 
faithful  Sancho,  weeping  by  his  side. 
I  never  could  look  at  Stothard's  Don 
Quixote  without  almost  fancying  be 
was  a  real  roan,  and  that  there  was 
bis  picture,  as  he  had  sat  for  it,  be- 
fore me;  for  there  is  most  strictly 
preserved  the  same  individual  like, 
ness,  under  all  chances  and  mis- 
chances, under  all  passions,  and  all 
the  diversities  of  their  expression; 
there  he  is  the  very  being  of  Cervan- 
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tesy  in  whose  portrait  we  take  the  coUeet)  was  engaged  with  some  of 

same  kind  of  interest  that  we  do  in  those  unfortunate  personsrwho,  years 

seeing  the  likeness  of  a  hero  or  a  ago>  attempted  to  explore  the  more 

great  prince,  who  is  the  theme  of  interior  parts  of  Africa,  commencing 

ancient  story ;  such  truth  of  repre-  their  adventure  from  the  coast.    In 

sentation  in  fictitious  character  is  so  one  of  their  interior  excursions,  they 

like  identity,  we  cannot  fancy  it  in<*  became  entangled  in  the  wilds  of 

vention.  that  savage  country ;  and  the  young 

Stotbard*s  study  of  past  ages,  in  man  of  whom  I  speak,  missing  not 

armour  and  costume,   also  added  only  his  companions,  but  his  tracks 

much  to  the  effect  produced  by  his  gave  himself  up  for  lost.    Driven  by 

designs ;  since  whatever  attire,  if  for  extreme  distress,  he  at  last  ventured 

war  or  peace,  he  assigned  to  the  dif-  to  draw  nigh  to  a  native  hut,  yet 

ferent    plays  of   Shakspeare,   and  fearful  that  in  doing  so  he  should 

other  works  requiring  such  atten-  perhaps  but  rush  on  certain  death, 

tion,  it  was  always  that  of  the  period  and  be  murdered  on  the  spot  i  he 

of  the  history,  the  story,  or  suited  to  paused  a  moment^  irresolute  as  to 

the  country  in  which  the  action  of  whether  he   should  enter   or  not 

the  piece  was  carried  on.    He  took  within  the  hut  to  seek  assistance  in 

bis  armour  and  his  dresses-from  the  his  hour  of  extreme  distress.  Neces- 

unquestionable  authority  of  illumi-  sity,  it  is  said,  has  no  law;  it  un- 

nated  MSS.,  monumental  effigies,  old  questionably  impels  a  man  to  follow 

pictures,  painted  glass,  and,  in  short,  that  of  nature  ^  and  those  who  are 

from  any  record  of  antiquity  that  was  starving  are  compelled  to  seek  food 

authentic  and  origioal ;  and  such  was  wherever  fortune  may  direct  them, 

his  accuracy  in  this  respect  (I  do  Fear,however,  was  still  the  predomi- 

not  speak  of  his  very  youthful  histo-  nant  feeling  of  the  youthful  adven- 

rical  designs),  that  I  believe  he  never  turer,  who,  though  he  had  been  bred 

fell  into  an  error,  because  he  never  to  the  sea,  and  therefore  was  likely 

Blighted  the  means  of  attaining  the  enough  to  face  death  with  an  un« 

most  correct  knowledge  of  the  sub-  daunted  spirit  on  the  wave  or  in  the 

ject  he  had  in  hand.  battle,  might  yet,  without  reproach. 

So  extensive  were  his  designs,  in  shrink  at  the  apprehension  of  it 
illustration  of  many,  indeed  most  of  when  it  comes  in  the  form  of  cruelty 
the  living  writers  of  eminence,  that  and  murder.  But  there  was  no 
there  are  few  but  have  had  their  choice  left;  and  so  he  took  heart 
works  adorned  by  his  pencil ;  and  and  boldly  entered  the  hut.  He  said, 
some  even  inferior  authors,  who  had  that  he  found  a  strange  and  instan- 
gained  an  ephemeral  success  in  this  taneous  relief  to  his  feelings,  for 
instance,  had  an  honour  thrust  upon  i^hich  he  could  scarcely  assign  a 
tbem,  which  was  more  than  they  de-  reason,  by  seeing  hung  up  on  one 
served.  Several  of  the  novelists,  and  of  the  sides  of  this  barbarian  dwell- 
almost  all  the  poets,  historians,  and  ing,  in  the  very  wilds  of  Africa,  an 
chroniclers  of  celebrity,  have  also  engraving  after  Stothard,  from  the 
been  decorated  with  his  designs.  Novelist's  Magazine,  in  such  a  sort 
Engravings  from  no  artist,  either  of  of  frame  as  the  Jew  pedlars  hawk 
ancient  or  modern  date,  have  ever  about  in  the  country  towns  of  Eng- 
been  so  widely  circulated ;  indeed,  land.  It  was  to  him  a  blessed  sight, 
to  such  a  degree,  that  perhaps  no  for  it  gave  to  such  a  place  an  air  of 
corner  of  the  globe,  however  remote,  civilisation,  and  with  that  he  con- 
but  in  some  way  or  other  has  been  nected  a  hope  of  personal  safety — 
in  possession  of  a  stray  volume,  or  a  a  hope  that  was  not  disappointed  ; 
print  belonging  to  one,  after  Sto-  for  a  female,  black  as  night,  almost 
tfaard.  I  remember  an  instance  of  naked,  ornamented  with  oeads  and 
this  that  was,  some  years  ago,  related  feathers,  and  her  skin  well  greased 
to  his  son  Charles,  by  one  who  knew  with  fat,  came  into  the  hut,  and  ex- 
well  the  youth  to  whom  the  anecdote  pressed  great  surprise,  but  no  in- 
refers,  and  who  received  the  account  tents  of  cruelty,  at  the  sight  of  him. 
of  it  from  himself.  It  is  worth  men-  His  wants  were  pressing,  and  by 
tioning.  signs  he  made  her  understand  he 

The  young  man  in  question  (whose  needed  food  and  drink.    These  she 

name,  though  I  heard  it,  I  do  not  re-  procured  for  him ;  and  as  hunger  is 
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proverbially  the  Bweetest  of  all 
aauces,  he  probably  found  the  vianda 
very  palatable ;  as  she,  with  extreme 
delight  and  true  hospitality,  amused 
herself  by  cramming  the  food  she 
gave  him  into  his  mouth  with  her 
own  greasy  fingers;  a  piece  of  fe- 
male gallantry  our  traveller  was  in 
no  condition  to  insist  on  declining. 
The  repast  ended ;  he  next  endear 
voured  to  make  her  comprehend 
that  he  had  lost  his  companions  and 
his  way;  and  by  the  generous  as- 
sistance of  this  modern  Yarico,  in 
becoming  his  guide*  and  affording 
him  her  protection,  he  was  once  more 
enabled  to  retrace  his  steps  in  safety 
to  his  lost  friends.  But  he  never 
had  any  opportunity  of  learning  by 
what  extraordinary  circumstance 
the  print  before- mentioned  had 
found  its  way  to  grace  the  hut  of  a 
poor  savage  on  the  African  shores, 
who  probably  valued  it  only  for  the 
glitter  of  the  pedlar's  gilt  frame  in 
which  it  was  enclosed. 

The  subject  of  this  little  story 
would  have  afforded  one  for  the 

fiencil  of  Stothard,  who  has  been  so 
appy  in  his  designs  of  the  natives^ 
and  their  habitations  and  customs, 
in  barbarous  lands.  Indeed,  there 
are  no  illustrations  by  him  for  books 
more  truly  beautiful  than  those  he 
made  for  Robinson  Crusoe.  I  speak 
of  the  octavo  edition  of  the  novel, 
published  some  thirty  years  ago. 
Whoever  has  seen  it,  never  can  for- 
get the  design  of  Crusoe  bringing 
the  things  he  saved  from  the  ship  to 
the  shore  on  his  raft,  and  the  lovely 
and  inviting  silvan  scene  in  the  back- 
ground. 1  used  greatly  to  admire 
it ;  and  Stothard,  one  day,  told  me, 
that,  in  doing  so,  I  was  admiring  his 
dream ;  for,  whilst  engaged  ^n  the 
work  for  the  publishers,  he  dreamt 
that  he  saw  a  scene  more  beautiful 
than  any  thing  he  could  fancy  when 
awake ;  he  had  therefore  endeavour- 
ed to  throw  his  vision  upon  paper, 
and  had  produced  Crusoe,  the  raft 
and  the  land,  in  that  drawing  that 
so  much  delighted  me  in  the  vo* 
lumes. 

His  designs  for  Gulliver's  Travels, 
Peter  Wilkins,  the  Arabian  Nights, 
and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  like  those 
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of  the  Midsummer-Night*8  Dream 
and  the  Tempest,  show  how  finely 
he  could  possess  his  own  imagina- 
tion with  the  supernatural  creations 
of  poetic  genius ;  and  how  perfectly 
he  could  bring  them  home  to  the 
understandings  and  the  feelings  of 
all  classes  of  men.  But  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  enumerate  all  of  even  the 
most  excellent  works  of  this  eminent 
artist.  I  do  not  therefore  pause  to 
speak  at  large  concerning  the  beauti- 
ful paintings  he  executed  for  Mr 
Beckford  at  Font  Hill,  though  they 
are  so  rich  in  colour  that  they  need 
but  that  mellowness  which  age  gives 
to  the  productions  of  art  as  their 
finishing  grace,  to  render  them  equal 
to  the  old  masters.  I  must  not, 
however,  omit  some  slight  notice  of 
his  painting  in  oil  from  the  Fidry 
Queen,  that  represents  Una  sur- 
rounded by  the  Satyrs.  This,  for 
many  years,  bung  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  his  own  house  in  Newman 
Street.  It  has  been  suld  since  his 
death.  It  is  one  of  the  most  cha- 
racteristic pictures  be  ever  produced. 
Una>  clothed  in  white,  with  her 
fair  and  flowing  hair,  delicate  and 
pale  in  feature  and  complexion,  ap- 
pears as  a  perfect  image  of  inno- 
cence and  sweetness.  Miss  Bodiog- 
ton  was,  I  believe,  the  lovely  young 
creature  from  whom  Stothard  paint- 
ed this  Una*— the  only  instance  in 
which  he  combined  the  portrait  of 
a  living  subject  with  historical  de- 
sign. Many  years  ago,  be  mention- 
ed to  another  young  lady  his  wish 
to  introduce  her  on  his  canvass  as 
the  L' Allegro  of  Milton,  but  circum- 
stances arose  to  delay  his  doing  so, 
and  the  picture  he  intended  paint- 
ing was  never  executed.  Nothing 
can  be  more  graceful  than  the  form, 
or  more  expressive  than  the  coun- 
tenance of  Miss  Bodington  in  this 
portrait  of  her.  She  is  depicted  in 
the  crouching  attitude  in  which 
Spenser  describes  Una,  her  hands 

greased  on  her  bosom,  and  affrighted 
y  the  surrounding  wild  group  who 

have  surprised  her  in  the  woods. 

•  •  * 

(  To  he  concluded  in  our  next  Number.) 
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We  have  ever  considered  writers 
of  historical  romances,  tales,  and 
novels,  to  be  under  a  greater  moral 
responsibility  than  the  compilers  of 
real  hiatory.  For  the  reader,  yielding 
to  their  profesBiou,  is,  at  the  outset^ 
disarmed  of  his  enquiriog  spirit; 
and  as  an  almont  unbounded  liberty 
of  blending  truth  and  fiction  is  as- 
sumed, the  points  of  pretension  are 
not  very  easily  tangible.  The  busi- 
ness of  such  writers  being  to  illus- 
trate truth  by  invention,  they  have 
a  wide  field  for  incidents  which, 
vividly  and  for  effect,  artificially  put 
together,  are  the  means  of  making 
impressions  (true  or  false),  whether 
of  particular  characters  or  times. 
And,  as  they  are  not  tied  down  to 
any  necessary  chain  or  succession 
of  facts,  they  may  malce  many  inci- 
dents so  bear  upon  one  as  to  give  it 
a  peculiar  force,  and  so  engage  the 
affections  or  interest  of  the  reader 
as  to  make  the  impressions  almost 
indelible.  So  much  has  the  taste  of 
the  day  run  into  these  historical 
fictions,  that  we  suspect  that  ideas 
received  from  general  history  are 
becoming  more  vague,  and  in  the 
minds  of  many,  superseded  by  such 
as  have  arisen  from  the  more  en- 
gaging narratives  of  those  pictu- 
resque authors.  History  has  in  this 
respect,  perhaps,  been  losing  ground, 
retreating  back  to  her  old  regions 
of  poetry,  and  laying  aside  the  man- 
tle of  everyday  truth  for  the  fanci- 
ful vestments  of  theatrical  represen- 
tation. How  often  do  we  hear 
Milton  quoted  for  the  Bible !  Is 
there  a  Lethean  draught  within  the 
reach  of  the  most  subtle  and  inqui- 
sitive historian  that  can  ever  efface 
from  the  memory  of  most  of  us  the 
early  impressions  received  from  the 
historical  plays  of  Shakspeare  ? 

Richard  will  still  be  crooked  in 
mind  and  in  person, — and  you  might 
as  well  expect  the  student  to  discard 
Achilles  from  his  recollection  of  the 
Iliad,  as  to  banish  the  creature  Fal- 
staff  from  the  true  Harry. 


And  if,  as  Niebuhr  would  have  us 
believe,  there  is  little  reliance  to  be 
placed  upon  the  picturesque  and 
often  affecting  narrative  of  Livy, 
there  is  little  cause  to  fear  that  the 
dry  uninteresting  registers  of  the 
philosopher  will  be  taken  in  their 
stead.  And,  to  come  nearer  home^ 
who  is  there  who  must  not  have  ob- 
served in  general  conversation,  that 
the  notions  of  bygone  times  and  cha- 
racters, most  interesting  to  us  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  are  more 
often  taken  from  the  unperishable 
novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
others,  rather  than  from  the  docu- 
ments of  more  sober  records  ? 

History  is  not  nowadays  con* 
suited  as  a  faithful  oracle.  It  is 
rather  treated  like  the  old  lamp — as 
too  rusty — too  old  and  homely  to 
bear  light  amidst  the  blaze  of  mo- 
dern illumination, — but  more  valu- 
able as  an  instrument  of  incantation^ 
which,  by  occasional  friction  upon 
its  surface,  may  conjure  up  mighty 
spirits  to  do  the  bidding  of  a  mas- 
ter. Such  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  and  skilful  msgician 
will  not  be  employed  upon  baseless 
fabrications,  that  new  power  may 
dissolve,  but  in  building  upon  the 
foundations  of  truth,  that  shall  still 
hold  all  together,  in  defiance  of  the 
agency  of  even  the  same  enchant- 
ment to  destroy  the  structures  it 
has  raised. 

But  as  such  writers  profess  to 
deal  with  truth,  and  whether  they 
profess  it  or  not,  are  in  fact  amen- 
able to  its  secret  tribunal,  the  great- 
er their  power  over  it,  the  greater  is 
their  responsibility.  We  confess 
that,  as  we  have  been  reading  some 
of  these  modern  productions,  in  our 
abhorrence  of  characters  vigorously 
drawn  and  prominently  set  forth  to 
our  indignation,  we  have  often 
paused  to  ask,  Is  all  this  true  ?  If 
not,  what  right  has  the  author  so  to 
slander  and  vilify  the  dead  because 
they  have  become  personages  of 
history  ?  Are  their  memories,  there* 
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fore,  as  it  were,  outlawed  in  foro 
conscienticB  of  the  writer,  that  be 
should  tbinlc  himself  under  no  moral 
bond  **to  set  down  nought  in  ma^ 
lice,"  and  keep  within  the  line  of 
facts  ?  We  do  not  see  that  such  au- 
thors have  a  right  to  adopt  invented 
▼illanies,  and  circumstantially  to 
fasten  them  upon  real  characters 
that  once  had  name  and  position  in 
this  world. 

We  think  there  should  be  a  great 
scrupulosity  that  the  picture  be  not 
only  natural  but  strictly  borne  out 
by  admitted  facts  in  the  resemblance. 
It  is  not  because  one  of  a  class  may 
be  wicked  that  we  are  to  bring  him 
forward  as  a  representative  of  that 
class ;  if  we  represent  a  whole,  we 
must  be  sure  that  we  are  supported 
by  the  general  character,  and  so  of 
the  times  which  we  would  portray. 
A  writer  who  is  not  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  necessity  is  very  un- 
lit to  work  upon  historical  subjects. 
For  as  the  latter,  in  the  hurry  of 
many  events,  and  some  unconnect' 
ed,  cannot  afford  to  dwell  upon 
those  niceties  of  manners,  circum- 
stances, and  motives  which  either 
accompany  them  or  arise  out  of 
them,  nor  to  bring  forward  charac- 
ters very  dramatically,  so  the  former 
may  lay  open  to  our  view  the  whole 
machinery,  or  at  least  specimens  of 
its  nature,  and  thus,  bring  not  only 
the  events,  but  the  very  manners, 
motives,  and  actions  of  the  actors 
home  to  us ;  showing  how  we  our^ 
selves  should  be  affected  by  them^ 
or  how  the  human  heart,  in  its  most 
home  and  social  relations,  operates 
under  circumstances  dissimilar  to 
any  that  may  have  come  under  our 
own  experience.  There  are  ever 
exact  documents  of  reference,  by 
the  careful  collation  of  which,  sure 
discoveries  in  the  interior  working 
of  the  great  events  of  nations,  and 
ages,  and  individuals  may  be  made. 
But  we  maintain  that  a  conscien- 
tious use  should  be  made  of  them, 
and  a  atrict  examination,  that  we 
go  not  beyond  their  warranting. 

Undoubtedly  every  work  of  fiction 
which  professes  to  give  a  faithful 
description  of  the  manners,  modes 
of  thinking  and  acting  of  any  large 
class  of  a  community  in  a  given  pe- 
riod, is  historical,— however  limited 
or  extended  be  the  scene  of  action* 


The  above  reflections  arose  in  our 
mind  on  reading  the  Irish  tales  of 
Mr  Brittaine.  His  object  is  evidently 
to  show  the  character  of  the  Irish 
priesthood,  and  their  influence  upon 
the  people.  The  public  ear  is  sa- 
tiated with  Irish  atrocities,  yet,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  gene- 
rally noticed,  though  for  the  time 
they  excite  ineffable  disgust,  they 
leave  but  a  very  imperfect  notion  of 
their  bearing  upon  society  in  that 
unfortunate  country.  So  that,  when 
they  are  portrayed  in  the  form  of 
domestic  narrative,  and  are  thus 
brought  home  to  the  hearth,  we  are 
in  some  hesitation,  and  ask  if  the 
writer  be  fully  authorized  to  draw 
this  picture.  Is  he  acting  conecien- 
tiously  up  to  the  moral  responsibi- 
lity he  is  under  ?  or,  from  hitler  party 
feelings,  either  guilty  of  entire  ex- 
aggeration, or  fastening  upon  many 
the  vices  of  a  few  ?  Every  page 
seems  to  bear  internal  evidence  that 
much  has  been  drawn  from  nature ; 
and  where  the  author's  mind  appears 
in  his  works,  it  is  under  such  cor- 
rect moral  and  religious  feeling 
that  we  cannot  doubt  hia  being  him- 
self fully  persuaded  of  the  whole 
truth  of  his  pictures.  We  do  not 
see  any  party  spirit,  any  animosity 
in  any  part  of  his  representations ; 
though  many  would  see  both  in  the 
strength  of  his  writing.  But  if  we 
admit  that  the  occurreneea  ho  de- 
scribes are  such  as  have  been,  and 
continue  to  be  common,  we  must 
rather  admire  the  meekness  and  for- 
bearance with  which  they  are  writ- 
ten, than  charge  upon  the  author 
overcharged  expressions  of  indigna- 
tion. Nor  do  we  see,  indeed,  that 
any  words  can  express  the  horror 
and  disgust  at  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  Ireland.  But  Mr  Brittaine 
has  chosen  rather  to  show  by  inci- 
dents their  influence  on  domestic 
life,  than  to  engage  the  reader^s  ab- 
horrence by  any  remarka  of  his  own. 
We  do  not  intend  here  to  descant 
upon  the  anomalous  condition  of 
Ireland, nor  to  dwell  upon  the  causes 
of  its  extreme  moral  degradation. 
It  is  unnecessary.  Who  is  there,  of 
any  country  that  owns  the  common 
tie  of  humanity,  that  does  not 
shudder  at  those  atrocities?  Who 
is  there  of  real  Englishmen  that 
doe9  not  blush  with  shame  to  think 
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that  tbe  most  barbarous,  lawless,  tending  to  reside  in  Ireland,  with 

and  savage   population  in  Europe  high   and  munificent  purposes   of 

hold  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Bri-  bettering  the  condition  of  the  peo- 

tish  dominions,  and  feel  degraded  pie.    His  sister^  Miss  Eyrebury,  ac- 

and  shocked  at  the  weakness  of  a  companies  hiQi,attended  by  a  lady's- 

government  that  cannot  or  will  not  maid,  whose  horror  on  her  arrival 

restrain  by  force  or  by  law?    The  at  the  wild  Irish  is  well  shown, — her 

land  is  literally  given  up  by  the  go-  character  and  ultimately  settling  in 

▼emment  to  perjury  and  murder,  the  country  are  characteristic.    The 

Why  so  given  up,  it  is  not  our  busl-  first  chapter  settles  Mr  Eyrebury  on 

sees  here  to  discuss ; — sickening  at  his  estate.    The  second  introduces 

the  indulgence  to  crimes  that  we  us  to  two  priests^the  old  and  the 

daily  see,  we  gladly  turn  from  that  young — Father  Dennis  Moloney,  an 

part  of  the  subject,  and  would  as  easy  priest  of  the  old  school — Red* 

much  as  might  be  in  our  power  no-  mond  Garraghan  of  the  new,  a  fiery 

tice  the  tales  before  us  as  literary  class.    Their  dialogue  as  they  ride 

compositions, — and    if    we   could,  along   is  suddenly   terminated    in 

would  entirely  forget  that  we  are  the   middle   of  the   street  of  the 

reading  of  any  existing  state  of  so-  straggling  dirty  village  of  Tubber 

ciety  any  where;  and  if  in  course  of  Scaonevitch,  by  their  falling  down 

our  observations  we  speak  of  the  on  their   knees  before  a   ^  smart 

priesthood  or  Papists  of  Ireland,  it  looking  little  elderly  man,"  the  Ca« 

will  be  with  reluctance.    We  would  tholic  bishop,  Dr  M*Royster.  They 

willingly  turn  from  the  scenes  of  enter   the    bishop's    house  ;    both 

the  working  of  an  evil  spirit,  in  re-  priests  are  reprimanded  with  aus* 

verential  awe  and  wonder  at  the  tore  authority — the  old  for  his  ge- 

mystery  that  permits  in  unsearch-  neral  neglect  in  allowing  Protestant 

able  wisdom  power  to  that  tempter,  schools — the   young  for  his  arro- 

who,  though  circumscribed,  seems  gauce  and  conceit  in  controversy, 

yet  to  offer  to  whom  he  will  king-  but  meets  with  encouragement  for 

dome  oft  the  earth  and  the  glory  of  his  zeal. 

them  as  his  own  peculiar  g\T%.  The  old  priest,  in  a  most  depre- 
We  shall  notice,  first,  *' i/ii  A  FriW/tf  catory  manner,  excuses  himself; 
and  English  Landlords"  This  is  a  that  he  had  tried  means  fair  and 
very  small  volume,  but  it  contains  a  foul ;  that  threats  and  ill-usage  were 
great  deal,  and  is  one  of  those  stories  to  no  purpose,  for  that  the  Protest- 
that  more  pretending  novelists  ants  did  but  bless  in  answer  to  his 
would  have  worked  into  three  vo«  curses  and  to  his  whip.  The  bishop 
lumes;  and  perhaps  these  tales  might  tells  him  in  great  wrath  that  they 
have  been  so  extended  with  advan-  dare  not  resist  the  priest;  that  their 
tage.  Mr  Eyrebury,  a  gentleman  of  lives  should  answer  for  It;  or,  at 
some  family  but  moderate  means,  is  least,  if  they  submit  not,  they  shall 
intended  for  the  Bar,  but  being  one  fiy  the  country.  The  young  priest 
of  those  persons  who  have  more  is  ordered  forcibly  to  expel  all  Ca- 
speculative  than  practical  ambition,  tholic  scholars  out  of  the  schools, 
and  who  jump  to  the  goal  by  a  short  even  in  the  presence  of  overseer, 
cut,  relinquishes  his  plans ;  and  after  master,  mistress,  patron,  or  patron- 
waiting  four  years  in  vain  for  some-  ess. 

thing  undefined,  perhaps  unattain-  Mr  Eyrebury  pays  the  bishop  a 

able,  resolves  to  enter    into  holy  visit.  They  are,  as  might  be  expect- 

orders.      But  while  application  is  ed,  highly  pleased  with  each  other ; 

making  to  a  bishop  for  his  interest,  the  bishop  triumphantly  points  out 

a  Mr  Daskenvelt,  an  old  bachelor  a  poor  woman  of   violent  temper 

and  distant  relation,  dies,  leaving  as  a  specimen   of  the  converted, 

him  an  estate  in  Ireland  of  L.  1 0,000  Soon  after  this  the  astounding  fact 

a-year.     Well  meaning,  not. devoid  that  his  niece  has  been  converted  to 

of  sense,  but  of  that  vsgue  sort  that  Protestantism  is  announced  to  the 

is  easily  turned  to  the  account  of  the  bishop  by  his  brother.    Nothing  can 

designing,  and  whose  well  meaning  exceed  his  rage — they  determine  to 

would  turn  out  others'  wrong  doing,  marry  her  to  one  Kilbride,  a  former 

he  seta  out  to  take  possession,  in-  suitor,  but  not  then  approved  of  by 
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her  friends.  Mr  Eyrebury  com- 
meoees  his  work  of  amelioration  by 
turning  cabins  into  bowery  cottages, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr 
Gold  trap,  whose  qualification  is  his 
having  once  spent  six  weeks  at 
Cheltenham.  Six  are  built,  and 
twenty-eight  families  made  discon* 
tented.  He  sets  up  a  school  for 
Protestants  and  Catholics  on  a  truly 
liberal  plan  sketched  by  Dr  M'Roys- 
ter — gives  ground  for  a  Catholic 
chapel,  and  subscribes  largely  to 
plans  for  draining  a  bog,  new  roads. 


estats  who  bat  not,  in  early  yoatli, 
thumbed  oyer  his  Rcading^made-Easy, 
or  scrawled  a  copy  on  his  knees  ;  yet  of 
what  avail  has  all  this  learning  been  to 
them  ?  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  Irith  peasantry  are  totally  destitute 
of  the  mere  education  of  letters.  I  as- 
sure you  it  obulns  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent among  them,  than  with  the  same,  or 
a  higher  class,  in  England." 

An  old  man  and  woman  are  mur- 
dered. The  old  woman,  when  dy- 
ing, makes  a  declaration  as  to  the 
murderers.    The  young  priest  visits 


a  savings'  bank  in  which  labourers  at    her,   after   which    she  denies  any 


six  peace  a- day  might  place  their 
earnings,  and  a  manufactory  fur 
straw  plait, — gives  dinners  and  ac- 
cepts invitations,  &c., — gives  a  house 
to  the  Methodittt  preacher,  repairs 
the  ball-room,  and  attends  Mr 
Leigh  ton's  (the  Protestant  clergy- 
man's) Sunday  evening  lectures,— 
patronises  a  company  of  strolling 
players,  and  tries  to  talk  to  these 
people  in  their  own  style — but  no 
popularity  is  obtained.  He  is  in  all 
things  the  dupe  of  M*Royster,  who 
takes  care  that  he  shall  not  become 
a  favourite.  In  describing  the  cha« 
racter  of  Mr  and  Miss  Eyrebury,  the 
author  appears  to  be  unacquainted 
with  persons  of  their  rank  of  life  in 
England.  They  would  not  say 
Louiser  for  Louisa,  nor  biVd  for 
boHed;  barring  this.  Miss  Eyre- 
bury's  character  is  well  drawn 
throughout.  She  is  not  very  quick, 
but  certain,  in  her  scrutiny  of  things 
and  persons. 

There  Is  an  excellent  conversa- 
tion with  the  Protestant  minister,  in 
which  the  effects  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  on  the  habits  of  the 
people  is  clearly,  and  we  believe 
truly,  pointed  out.  There  may  be 
great  ignorance  with  a  knowledge 
of  both  writing  and  reading,  which 
are  but  the  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  nothing  in  them« 
selves.    The  barbarity  of  the  Irish 

fieasantry  has  quite  another  origin, 
t  is  truly  remarked  by  Mr  Leighton, 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish— 

"  The  hedge-achools  afforded  the 
same  advantages  as  yoar«,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  little  more  order  and  regu- 
larity in  externals ;  and  such  schools 
were  numerously  attended,  and  such  in- 
struction as  they  afforded  widely  dilTus- 
ed.    There  Is  scarcely  a  labourer  on  your 


knowledge  of  the  matter.  The  cun- 
ning of  the  witneaaes  is  admirably 
shown.  Mr  Eyrebury  is  foolish 
enough  to  consult  Dr  M*Royster, 
who  does  all  he  can  to  mislead  him. 
We  wish  we  could  find  room  to 
quote  the  trial,  which  ends  in  the 
execution  of  the  guilty.  But  what 
became  of  the  witnesses  ? 

*<  The  night  after  the  execution,  a 
paper  was  left  on  the  window-stool  of 
Lewis's  room,  warning  him  that  the  fel- 
low of  the  hammer  of  Moyallart  wa« 
hanging  orer  his  head,  and  would  do  his 
business,  if  he  did  not  fly  the  country 
forthwith,  and  take  himself  and  hia  lingo 
back  to  the  heathenish  place  he  came 
from.  The  steward,  howcTer,  set  the 
hammer  at  defiance,  and  kept  his  ground 
uninjured.  Mary  Carson  soon  after  die- 
appeared,  nobody  could  tell  how,  where, 
or  when ;  and  the  Slatteries,  branded 
with  the  name  of  informers,  and  fallowed 
by  the  curses  of  the  whole  population, 
sought  an  asylum  from  perseeution  io 
America !  '* 

We  wish  we  had  room  for  a  fu- 
neral scene,  most  characteristic  of 
priests  and  people.  The  scheme  of 
forcing  the  biahop's  niece  to  marry 
Kilbride  advances,  and  the  wretches, 
Foy  and  his  wife,  who  inhabit  an  old- 
fashioned  house,  greatly  fallen  to 
decay,  have  invited  Agnes  Nannafie, 
with  intent  to  persuade  or  force  her 
into  the  marriage.  During  her  stay 
there,  Mr  and  Miss  Eyrebury  pay  a 
visit  to  the  house,  which  creates 
much  confusion.  Augusteen,  the 
maid  servant,  who  becomes  an  Im* 
portant  person  id"  the  tale,  possesses 
natural  sense  and  strong  feeling, 
does  not  lessen  the  disturbance,  by 
acquiescing  in  the  falsehoods  of  her 
mistress.  The  Eyreburys  return 
when  Kilbride  and  the  priest  arrive. 
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The  whole  of  the  ninth  chapter  is 
▼ery  powerful  painting,  particularly 
a  horrid  scene  between  Foy,  his 
wife^  Garraghan  the  priest,  and  Ag- 
nes, who  faints  from  their  violence ; 
whilst  in  that  state,  the  priest  takes 
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much  farther  in  her  picture  of  atro- 
cities. Her  hero,  Mr  Sackville,  an 
Englishman,  inherits  large  Irish 
estates,  and,  like  Mr  Eyrebury,  pro- 
poses to  amend  the  condition  of  his 
tenants.    He  is  equally  unfortunate 


his    book    from    his   pocket,   and,    and   unpopular,   and  escapes  very 


throwing  a  broad  ribbon   over  his 
ahoulders,  begins  the  service. 

The  ceremony  Is  interrupted  by 
Augusteen,  who  strikes  the  book 
out  of  Garraghan's  hands.  She  inti- 
mates that  she  Is  cognizant  of  some 
of  his  other  vlilanies,  and  that  the 
young  priest's  life  is  in  her  power ; 


narrowly  with  his  life.  In  this  tale 
there  is  a  good  priest,  as  there  was 
a  somewhat  careless  one,  though  a 
good  sort  of  man,  in  the  other,  and 
there  is  a  young  and  violent  one  of 
the  Maynooth  breed.  The  one  Is 
an  agitator  of  the  real  sort ;  the 
other   thus   lectures    one    of    his 


and  that  iu  case   of  any  mischief    flock:— 


happening  to  herself,  the  secret 
is  in  Protestant  keeping.  The 
priest  is  alarmed,  and  desists.  Au- 
gusteen takes  effectual  means  for 
protection  for  the  night,  and  the 
next  day  an  escape  is  effected.  A 
pursuit  ensues,  which  is  seen  from 
Mr  Eyrebury*s  house,  by  Miss  Win- 


<<  Dr  Everard,  Hold  yoar  tongue,  wo- 
man. You  shall  reply  to  these  charges 
In  another  and  a  more  solemn  place. 
But  they  have  done  worse;  they  hare 
hough *d  his  cattle,  burn'd  his' barns,  and 
even  shot  at  him  (Mr  Sackville)  from 
behind  a  hedge,  the  barbarians  ! 

'*  Mr 9  M^Dermoi,    To  be  sore,  your 


ter,  the  lady's-maid,  who  thinks  that     rivirince,  that*s  mighty  bad  ;  but  the  cra- 


turs   are   maddened  by  oppression,   and 

fairly  ground  to  th*  arth  ;  and  surr,  sir, 

you  wouldn't  stifle  the  free  breathings  of 

immortal  liberty ;  as  the  bard  says, — 

Sublime  was  the  warning  when  liberty  spoke. 
And  grand  was  the 

•*  Dr  Everard,  Liberty  I  Do  you  call 
destroying  life — murdering  a  man  in  cold 
blood,  for  the  taking  of  lafid  which  an- 
other chooses  to  keep  for  nothing !— li- 
berty ?  Was  it  '  liberty  spoke '  to  the 
poor  Phelans,  when  their  house  was 
burned  over  their  heads  ?  and  was  it  li- 
berty placed  the  lighted  sod  in  the  thatch 
of  Widow  Murphy's  cabin  ?  or  shot  out 
the  eyes  of  pretty  innocent  Mary  Now- 
lan  ?     Is  it  liberty  which  leaves  no  man 


the  Rebellion  has  begun.  A  general 
conflict  takes  place,  which  termi- 
nates in  the  rescue  of  Agnes  and 
her  zealous  friend  Augusteen,  who 
are  received  into  Mr  Eyrebury's 
house.  An  examination  of  the  ruf- 
fians follows,  but  they  escape,  owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  roakiog  any 
thing  of  Irish  evidence.  Agnes  Is 
attended  by  Miss  Eyrebury  and  Au- 
gusteen with  great  affection  till  her 
death,  which  the  ill-treatment  she 
had  received  shortly  produces.  The 
character  of  Agnes  is  beautifully 
drawn;  she  unites  a  woman's  best 
and  rarest  qualities — mildness  and 

firmness^patience  and  real  piety,  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  industry— the 
under  the  most  cruel  persecutions  master  of  his  own  conduct  ?— which  suf- 
— strong  faith  and  trust  in  that  reli-  f«rs  him  neither  to  live,  nor  part  with  a 
gion  which  shows  her  the  infinite  eer van t,  except  according  to  the  good  plea- 
value  of  that  blessed  prospect  of  ■"»^«  ^^  conspiring  legislators,  and  mid- 
being  where  the  wicked  cease  from  "*8^*  assassins?— which  interferes  be- 
troubling,  and  the  weary  will  be  at  *'*'"»  husband  and  wife,  father  and  son, 
jam*  ^^^  leaves  no  tie,  no  affection,  unvlolated 

or  sacred?  This  is  the  precious  liberty 
that  must  subject  us  all  to  some  law  of 
unexampled  coercion,  suited  to  such  un- 
exampled vileness,— a  liberty  which  will 
drgrade  us  to  bless  the  hand  that  thus 
protects  us  from  ourselves.  Gentlemen, 
I  wish  you  a  good  evening ;  but,  before 
I  go,  I  apprize  you  that  I  mean  to  ad- 
dress the  people  from  the  altar  to-mor- 
row. I  will  read  over  all  the  calumnies 
and  slanders  printed  and  circulated  against 
Mr  Sackville — against  one  who  la  willing 
and  able  to  be  our  best  friend.  I  will 
read  them  with  my  own  notes,  and,  if 


Though  the  inferences  which  we 
draw  from  this  tale  are  bad,  if  it  be 
a  faithful  representation,  we  fear 
that  there  might  be  good  authorities 
for  describing  matters  as  much 
worse.  And  if  it  should  be  said  that 
this  is  a  representation  by  a  Protes- 
tant clergyman,  we  should  be  tempt- 
ed to  rei^r  the  reader  to  a  more  libe' 
ral  evidence.  Lady  Morgan's  Manor 
Sackville,  in  her  ''Dramatic  Scenes," 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  this 
very  story.    But  her  ladyship  goes 
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possible,  I  will  preyeot  one  more  absentee 
t'rom  being  added  to  the  list  of  Ireland's 
bettt  and  banished  friends.  I  will  make 
one  effort  to  avert  that  awful  moment 
when  ftuoh  men  as  yoo,  Mr  M'D«>rmot, 
and  jout  Mr  O*  Han  Ion  and  Mr  Finni- 
gan,  may  drive  a  friendly  Government 
into  the  fatal  necessity  of  suspending  the 
laws  of  the  land,  in  order  to  protect  the 
laws  of  humanity.     ^Exit,)  ** 

Iq  another  passage,  Lady  Morgan 
shows  her  viev^  of  things  by  the 
following  dialogue  between  Mr 
Sackville  and  Mr  Galbraith,  his 
agent.  The  scene  is  dreary  enough, 
and  near  an  old  ruin. 


"  Mr  Galbraith. 


The  last 


tithe-proctor  of  Mogherow  (a  worthy  fel- 
low, and  father  of  a  flue  family)  was 
murthered,  under  that  very  window  you 
admire  so  much.  It  was  autumn  twelve- 
month, about  this  time,  sir.  He  was 
taking  the  short  cut,  poor  man  I  as  we 
have  done,  on  his  way  to  Mugherow, 
when  the  murderers  rushed  from  the  hill 
behind  the  Abbey, — dragged  him  to  the 
ruins,  murdered  him,  and  threw  his  body 
into  the  lake,  where  it  was  food  for  the 
trout,  many  a  day.  (Sigha  convultivtly.) 

**  Mr  SackviUe.  {With  horror,)  Good 
God  I  is  every  scene  of  this  magnificent, 
this  romantic  country,  to  be  the  historic 
kite  of  some  crime — of  some  atrocious 
deed,  to  bluut  the  hop«s,  and  darken  the 
imagination  of  Ireland's  best  friends  1  *' 

They  proceed — Galbraith  is  mur- 
dered, and  Mr  Sackville  is  seized 
and  dragged  to  the  ruinfi^  as  to  his 
place  of  execution,  but  wonderfully 
escapes.  We  have  been  more  ready 
to  refer  to  Lady  Morgan,  as  there  are 
many  who  would  charge  it  as  a 
crime  upon  Mr  Brittaioe  to  write 
his  tale^  who  would  hardly  venture 
to  throw  the  slightest  blame  on  the 
Liberal  Lady. 

Of  all  Mr  Brittaine*s  works,  **  Mo- 
thers and  Sons*'  is  decidedly  our  fa- 
vourite. It  is  rich  in  character  of 
various  description,  and  of  some  no- 
velty, all  admirably  delineated,  and 
with  nice  discrimination.  We  wish 
the  title  was  different,  fur  ''  Mothers 
and  Sons "  is  scarcely  indicative  of 
the  contents  of  the  little  volume.  If 
it  be  meant  to  show  strong  parental 
affection,  there  being  two  sons  and 
two  mothers,  and  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  that  picture  is  too 
faint  to  give  a  name  to  the  book. 
Edward  Woodhouse,  the  hero,  is  a 
jroung   clergyman,   whose   mother 


had,  b^  her  misconduct  and  deser- 
tion of  her  husband  and  child,  been 
divorced  from  his  father,  now  no 
more,  and  married  to  Lord  RathaU 
Ian,  her  seducer.  The  mother  be- 
comes penitent  and  religious,  and 
holds  correspondence  with  her  son. 
Lord  Rathallan  and  his  family  come 
from  England  to  reside  in  Ireland ; 
but  Edward  Woodhouse,  resident 
clergyman  in  his  parish,  visits  not  at 
the  castle,  and  even  refuses  a  good 
living  from  the  hands  of  his  lord- 
ship, when  it  is  solicited  for  him, 
without  his  knowledge,  by  a  Mrs 
Stanton,  a  manoeuvring,  half-fafehion- 
able,  and  violent  woman,  with  whose 
daughter  Edward  falls  in  love. 
Why  he  should  fall  in  love  with 
Anne  Stanton,  as  in  most  rases  of 
the  kind,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
discover;  but  that  being  a  negative 
character  at  best,  he  invests  it  with 
his  own  ideal.  Though  this  is  ex- 
tremely natural,  and  thus,  in  life, 
nature's  medley  is  produced  by  the 
union  of  opposites,  yet,  in  a  novel, 
we  think  it  somewhat  detracts  from 
the  interest  we  should  feel  in  the 
principal  character,  when  we  can 
have  no  sympathy  with  him,  and 
perhaps  little  patience  for  his  suffer- 
ings. Authors  are,  however,  very 
apt  to  fail  in  their  heroes ;  they  are 
afraid  to  trust  the  pet  of  their  crea- 
tion to  the  more  daring  handling 
which  they  bestow  upon  their  infe- 
rior characters,  as  if  afraid,  in  giving 
them  strong  individuality,  that  they 
must  attach  to  them  a  deteriorating 
quality,  and  thus  they  are  too  fre- 
quently insipid.  Edward  Woodhouse 
is,  however,  an  excellent  young  man, 
and,  what  is  better,  an  exemplary, 
active  clergyman.  He  had  appa- 
rently been  adopted  by  an  elderly 
maiden  lady,  a  Mrs  Hester  Tudor; 
and  as  the  author  did  not  here  con- 
sider himself  bound  down  to  per- 
fection, by  the  addition  of  a  little 
human  weakness  he  has  drawn  so 
admirable  a  character,  that  we  love 
the  dear  good  elderly  maiden  lady 
throughout.  With  the  exception  of 
some  few  thousand  pounds  which 
she  intends  for  Edward,  she  destines 
all  her  property  for  her  heir-at-law, 
a  fox- hunting  squire  of  the  common 
sort,  who,  with  his  family,  are  intro- 
duced at "  Mrs  Hessy's  "  bouse,  and 
somewhat  figure  in  the  tale^  furnish- 
ing some  good  dialogues. 
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But  to  Mra  Hester.  She  belong- 
ed to  ft  Gutle  Rackrent  family,  in 
|MM»iag  through  whose  hands  the 
property  had  come  to  her  much 
dwindled  and  shrunk  from  its  origi- 
nal fair  proportions — still  leaving  her 
a  good  property,  more  than  ample 
for  all  her  wants,  the  Listormer 
estate,  on  which  she  resides.  Mrs 
Hessy  hud  been  a  Methodist,  indeed 
had  passed  through,  perhaps,  the 
**  three  denominations,"  before  she 
finally  settles  in  the  church,  of  which 
fihe  becomes  an  excellent  conscien- 
tious member.  Like  most  other 
good  ladies  in  such  circumstances, 
she  has  her  school;  and  in  one  of 
her  farourites  herein  educated,  an 
orphan,  Dymphna  Curraheen,  or,  as 
fihe  is  called  throughout,  **  Demmy,*' 
the  author  very  wisely,  and  with 
great  skill,  exhibits  the  particular 
conceit,  which  such  religious  varia- 
tions and  pet  education  too  often 
engender,  and  we  doubt  not  that 
many  a  Goody  school  has  produced 
its  Demmy,  though  we  never,  until 
now,  saw  the  character  delineated ; 
but  as  she  deserves  a  more  particu- 
lar notice^  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  story. 

There  is,  however,  another  school, 
that  may  be  called  any  thing  but  a 
Groody  school,  a  night  school  kept 
by  Rody  Garland,  one  of  the  lowest 
class,  whose  mother,  Winny  Garland, 
is  one  of  the  usual  old  women  who 
act  the  mysterious  in  novels.  Rody 
is  poor  and  weak  in  person,  but  fe- 
rocious and  cowardly  in  mind,  a 
very  indifferent  scholar,  yet,  under 
pretence  of  a  school,  disseminating 
sedition  by  nightly  reading  the  news- 
papers. A  good  specimen  is  given 
of  an  agitator's  speech,  and  its  effect 
on  the  ignorant  peasants.  It  is  here 
that  plots  are  laid,  or  if  laid  else* 
where,  brought  to  a  more  palpable 
bearing.  Tne  account  of  the  pro- 
posed division  of  the  country 
amongst  the  poor  families  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  petty  quarrels  that 
ensue,  as  if  they  were  already  in- 
vested with  the  property,  is  admir- 
ably true  to  nature.  It  reminds  us 
of  the  quarrel  between  Sancho  and 
his  wife,  as  to  whether  the  daughter 
should  l>e  called  a  Duchess.  A.t 
one  of  these  meetings  ititi  determin- 
ed to  murder  Richard  Woudhouse 
—by  such  a  population,  of  course 
the  payment  of  tithe  and  cess  are 


refused.— The  collector,  a  man  of 
ready  wit  and  a  general  favourite, 
goes  out  on  his  wheedling  but  un- 
availing errand — the  scene  between 
him  and  the  peasants  is  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  that  lively,  ready  wit  so 
peculiar  to  the  Irish,  which,  with  an 
apparent  easy  fling  at  every  body 
and  every  thing,  yet  has  in  it  always 
a  deeper  meaning,  that  may  be  taken 
or  not,  owned  or  denied,  as  all  par- 
ties may  please-*the,  practice  of 
cunning  upon  natural  wit  and 
shrewd  sense.  The  plot  is  too  suc- 
cessful, and  Richard  Woodhouse, 
the  Protestant  clergyman,  is  murder- 
ed. He  is  shot  by  Rody,  with  whom 
he  has  a  scuffle,  and  who  Is  rolled 
down  a  precipice,  and  dies  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fall.  The  two  death- 
beds are  painted  by  a  masterly  hand, 
and  the  effects  of  their  respective 
religions  on  each,  not  ostentatiously 
brought  forward,  but  necessarily  by 
contrast,  awaken  in  the  mind  some 
very  awful  reflections  upon  the  con- 
dition of  a  country  where  the  bigot- 
ed superstition  of  the  Romish  church 
can  quell  the  conscience  of  a  mur- 
derer, provided  he  can  only  have  the 
absolution  of  his  priest  I  At  the  bed 
of  her  dying  son.  Lady  Rathallan 
attends  in  reconciliation  with  him 
and  with  her  former  friend  Mrs 
Tudor.  Mrs  Tudor  is  likewise  pre- 
sent at  the  deathbed  of  the  wretch 
Rody.  He  dies,  however,  without 
the  presence  of  the  priest,  whose 
subsequent  official  attendance  is 
told,  it  is  a  horrid  and  disgusting 
scene.  The  last  moments  of  Rich- 
ard Woodhouse  are  painfully  pathe- 
tic* The  following  remark  at  the 
close  is  extremely  beautiful. 

"  We  are  not  anxious  to  describe  the 
deathbed,  even  of  a  bt^lierer,  in  all  its 
minuteness  of  detail.  Religious  romance 
may  sometimes  declc  It  ali  in  flowers,  and 
leave  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  those, 
who  only  know  of , such  scenes  through 
the  medium  of  fiction,  or  the  sxai^gera* 
tion  of  higii-wruugbt  feelings,  that  it 
exhibits  nothing  appalling  to  the  eye  of 
faith.  But,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
death  is  the  consequence  of  sin ;  and  that 
even  where  the  sting  is  taken  away,  stiil 
the  forfeit  cannot  be  paid  without  a  pro- 
cess which  it  is  painful  to  nature  to  wit- 


ness 


Such  is  the  outline  of  the  story. 
We  wish  we  could  find  room  for 
many  quotatious,  to  show  the  admi« 
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rable  manner  of  tbe  filling-up.^  The 
first  introduction  of  Demmy  gives  a 
brief  delineation  of  ber  character, 
which  is  admirably  kept  up  through- 
out, and  affords  amusement  to  the 
reader,  in  spite  of  the  horrors  of  the 
tale. 

**  Mrs  Tudor  had  jatt  taken  leave  of 
WInny  Garland,  when  another  pro- 
tegee of  hers  made  her  appearance,  in  the 
person  of  a  young  girl  of  a  most  lacka- 
dftisical  expression  of  countenance,  carry- 
ing a  bundle  in  her  hand. 

'* '  Now,  Demmy,'  said  the  lady,  with 
a  mixture  of  surprise,  yezation,  and 
hopelessness  in  her  tone  and  look,  as  she 
dropped  a  curtsy  at  the  door,  '  Now, 
Demmy,  I  hope  you  are  not  come  to  tell 
me  that  you  have  left  your  service  ? ' 

*'  '  I  stopped  in  it,  ma*am,'  replied  the 
girl,  in  a  whining,  dawdling  voice,  '  till  I 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  if  I  wasn't 
killed.  The  work  was  enough  to  break 
the  heart  *of  six  horses.  And,  ma'am, 
over  and  above  that,  of  all  the  places 
about  a  gentleman's  house,  I  never  had  a 
fancy  to  be  a  housemaid.* 

'*  *  Then,  why  leave  the  excellent  place 
which  you  bad,  and  where  you  appeared 
to  be  doing  pretty  well,  to  take  a  situa- 
tion which  you  now  say  you  always  par- 
ticularly disliked  ?  * 

'■  '  I  don't  mislike  any  thing,  ma*am,' 
answered  Demmy,  unmoved ;  '  nor  can 
a  pin's  worth  be  laid  to  my  charge.  I 
was  always  well  liked,  wherever  I  was, 
from  the  hall  to  the  parlour,  only  when 
I  came  across  that  housekeeper  of  a  Mrs 
Toy,  that  has  eyes  for  nothing  but  to 
find  out  dust  and  cobwebs,  |ind  scout  one 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  house, 
without  leave  to  put  a  bit  on  one's  head 
except  by  snatches.'  " 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  quote 
the  whole  scene.  There  is  another 
between  Demmy  and  Rody,  in  which 
he  begins  his  courtship,  which  Is  as 
good.  He  had  been  foremost  to 
take  the  box  with  the  priest's  vest- 
ments, the  office  of  carrying  which, 
confers  a  sanctity  for  the  day  on  the 
fortunate  individual  selected.  On 
this  occasion  he  overtakes  Demmy ; 
and  elevated  by  bis  success  in  ob- 
taining the  box,  he  proceeds  to  his 
courtBoip, "  nothing  doubting."  But 
her  self-conceit  is  predominant;  she 
scorns  the  Papist  boy  and  his  reli- 
gion. His  disappointment  might 
have  been  felt  more  severely;  but 
his  superstition  supplies  him  with 
indignation,  and  perhaps  the  ear- 
nestness and  energy  of  his  charac* 
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ter,  bent  on  his  worldy  purposes, 
supplies  him  with  hopes,  and  such 
are  preventions  of  despair  in  most 
cases. 

**  *  Stop,'  cried  he,  pale  with  passion, 
*  I  wonder  you  aren't  afraid  that  the 
tongue  wouldn't  drop  out  of  your  head, 
when  you  offer  at  such  a  discourse,  in  the 
bearing  of  these  blessed  vestments.  I 
wonder  you  arn't  afraid  of  breaking  your 
leg,  every  foot  you  put  under  you,  with 
the  way  you  are  going  on.' 

**  '  I  never  met  with  an  accidence  since 
I  was  born,'  quietly  answered  Demmy, 
'  being  one  that  has  sense  to  look  before 
me,  and  take  care  of  myself.  It  Isn't  to 
be  expected  that  you  would  understand 
what  is  above  your  capability,  but  girls 
of  my  opportunities  an't  easy  daunted. 
I  have  seen  more  silks  and  satins  in  my 
day,  than  you  could  count  on  a  state; 
and  is  it  to  be  thought  that  I  wouldn't 
speak  my  mind  before  the  little  bit  of 
dress  shut  up  in  that  box  there  ?  '  " 

Demray,  however,  soon  loses  her 
place,  returns  to  Mrs  Tudor  and  a 
lecture,  to  which,  supported  by  the 
consciousness  of  her  own  impecca- 
bility, for  in  this  respect  she  was  as 
fixed  as  the  Scarlet  Lady,  she  lis- 
tens with  her  usual  complacency. 
She  had  given  her  advice  to  her 
mistress  (Pilkiogton)  on  the  advan- 
tage of  hemming  over  cunning,  and 
is  satisfied  that "  a  girl  like  her  will 
have  plenty  looking  after  her^  and  be 
at  no  loss  for  a  settlement  any  day." 
Demmy,  after  this,  is  hired  by  the 
Miss  Bursteds.  Winny  Garland  is 
furious  on  account  of  her  eon's 
courtship.  There  is  a  good  scene 
between  her,  Demmy,  and  Mrs  Tu- 
dor. Demmy  is  occupied  in  ironing 
a  cap  for  her  new  mistress,  which 
she  injures  by  carelessness,  being 
occupied  by  her  own  reflections. 
She  smooths  on  amid  the  dis- 
charges of  Winny's  wrath,  and  pre- 
serves her  complacency  throughout, 
and  by  her  conceit  and  tranquillity 
infuriates  Winny  the  more.  The  Bur- 
steds also  dismiss  Demmy,  on  which 
occasion  she  has  the  good  fortune 
to  captivate  one  Stephen  Poe,  a 
parish  clerk,  and  of  some  substance. 
After  their  marriage  she  pays  a  visit 
to  Lis  tor  me.  Demmy  arrives  on  a 
pillion,  behind  a  "  portly  looking 
stranger  "  her  husband.  She  enters 
into  the  presence  of  Mrs  Tudor 
'*  with  more  than  her  usual  pro- 
▼okingly  sad  complacency  of  air," 
and  dressed  both  gaudily  and  ex- 


pensively.  Mrs  Tudor  at  once  ez- 
postulateB  with  ber  on  her  folly  in 
losing  80  respectable  a  place. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  lovera  of 
propriety,  and  who  consider  it  to  be 
confined  more  to  the  names  than 
the  use  of  things,  and  who  perfectly 
agree  with  the  American  young  la- 
dy (in  the  scene  so  dramatically 
set  forth  by  Mrs  TroUope),  in  her 
exhortatory,  **  Quit  Mr  Smith,"  we 
cannot  forbear  allowing  Demmy  to 
give  her  own  reasons  for  the  loss  of 
her  place. 

**  *  Mi«s  Lizzy,  ma'am,*  said  Demmy, 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  oyercome 
her  propriety,  '  gave  me  a  piece  of  dress 
to  make  for  ber ;  and  she  always  called  it 
by  Its  right  name.  At  first,  I  thoaght 
she  bad  made  a  mistake ;  but  when  she 
went  too  far,  I  rebuked  ber,  and  told  ber 
tbat  wbatshe  ought  to  say  wassbimmey ; 
and  instead  of  taking  my  advice,  she  never 
stopped  laughing  for  an  hour,  and  put 
all  tbe  house  upon  my  back ;  for,  when- 
ever she  spoke  to  me  afterwards,  she 
would  pretend  to  forget  my  name,  and 
in  place  of  saying  Demmy,  would  call 
me  nothing  but  Shimmey.*  ** 

This  whole  chapter  shows  con- 
summate skill ;  the  curious  manner 
in  which  she  mentions  her  marriage, 
and  the  introduction  of  Mr  Poe  in 
person,  and  his  interview  with  Mrs 
Tudor,  are  admirable. 

"  The  first  glance  at  Mr  Poe  was  snf- 
ficicnt  t')  account  for  Demmy's  good  for- 
tune. He  was  a  well-featured  man, 
about  forty,  with  a  solemn  vacuity  of 
countenance,  such  as  marks  tbe  physiog- 
Domy  of  a  respectable,  elderly  owl,  busily 
engag*'d  in  thinking  of  nothing.  At  tbe 
aame  time,  he  bad  a  very  solemn  look, 
withal,  and  a  word- weighing  manner,  as 
if  every  sentence  he  uttered  was  of  tbe 
greatest  Importance.  He  was  precisely 
the  su>)iject  for  a  thorough -going  pre- 
tender to  perfection  like  her  to  impose 
upon ;  and  there  was  a  hopeful  proba- 
bility that  he  might  live  and  die  without 
discovering  the  imposition." 

But  the  character  is  kept  up-  to 
the  end,  when  she  takes  Mr  Ste- 
phen Poe  to  see  the  beauties  of  the 
place,  and  is  lucky  enough  to  show 
her  own  superiority  before  her  dis- 
carded Rody,  and  her  despised  re- 
lation, Biddy  Kelly. 

Her  contriving  that  Mr  Poe  should 
stop  near  Rody's  door,  and  take  out 
his  watch  for  exhibition  of  his  re- 
■pectability,  and  the  talk  about  their 
horse,  to  give  high  ideas  of  their 
temporal  state,  is  well  conceived, 
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It  was  a  very  nice  judgment  that 
determined  Mr  Brittaine  to  set  at 
nought  the  old  proverb,  '*  Pride  will 
have  a  fall,**  by  raising  Mrs  Demmy 
to  this  state  of  content  Her  fall 
must  have  been  painful.  Indeed,  to 
have  deprived  her  of  her  conceit. 
Persons  with  her  stock  generally 
have  enough  to  last  them  through 
life,  and  an  insensibility  to  every 
thing  but  the  satisfaction  it  produ- 
ces. There  was  no  use  in  giving  a 
fall  to  one  who  would  not  feel  it, 
and  could  not  be  humbled ;  and  her 
taking  in  (for  life)  Mr  Stephen  Poe 
is  so  truly  in  character  with  that 
conceit  with  which  Nature  seems 
to  invest  those  whom  she  destines 
benevolently  as  the  guides  of  thri- 
ving stupidity.  The  other  charac* 
ters  deserve  a  notice  for  which  we 
have  not  space.  The  meeting  be- 
tween Richard  Woodehouse  and 
Mrs  Staunton  after  she  had  solicited 
Lord  Rathallan  for  the  living,  under 
the  full  expectation  that  it  would 
be  accepted,  as  it  shows  Richard 
Woodebouse's  virtue,  so  does  it  ex- 
hibit faithfully  the  Staunton  ma- 
nagers all  over  the  world.  Her  af- 
fectation of  sympathy  and  tender- 
ness, and  even  her  art  at  the  com- 
mencement, entirely  forsake  her  in 
the  end,  when  she  gives  way,  upon 
her  disappointment,  to  the  most 
violent  passion. 

We  recommend  the  scene,  as  a 
specimen  of  a  selfish,  vulgar- mind- 
ed, manceuvring  woman,  to  those 
who  delight  in  strong  true  delinea- 
tion of  character,  be  it  ever  so  dis- 
gusting. They  will  see  how  all  such 
persons,  when  passion  tears  away 
the  artificial  check  that  a  manoeu- 
vring mind  imposes,  and  the  habits 
of  society  have  rendered  bearable, 
can  naturally  descend  to  take  their 
positions  on  the  Bilingsgate  Theatre, 
where  they  are  sure  to  excel,  be- 
cause there  alone  there  is  no  art. 

The  conduct  of  Lord  Rathallan, 
the  liberal  in  politics,  tbe  consequent 
suffering  of  the  Protestant  part  of 
his  parish,  the  emigration  to  Cana* 
da  of  12)0  of  the  parishioners — 
'*  younff  and  old,  many  of  them  re- 
spectable yeomen  with  large  fami- 
lies, "whose  ancestors  had  maintain- 
ed their  ground  through  all  the  dis- 
turbances of  this  proverbially  dis- 
turbed country,  and  had  often  jeo- 
pardied  their  lives  in  defence  of 
their  landlords,  prepared  to  under- 
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go  all  the  exaggerated  dangers  of  a 
foDff  Bea-voyaffe,  and  all  the  certain 
hardships  ana  privations  attending 
Canadian  settlers^  as  a  happy  ex- 
change for  the  worse  evils  awaiting 
them  at  home" — are,  we  fear,  un- 
deniable truths,  and  of  too  general 
a  character,  daily  inflicting  upon  that 
wretched  country,  in  the  triumph  of 
Papist  conspiracy,  the  greater  and 
more  sure  suffering  of  the  loyal  and 
industrious  Protestant  population. 

The  meeting  at  which  the  murder 
of  Richard  Woodehouse  is  deter- 
mined upon  is  well  described.  We 
will  not  transcribe  it.  We  shrlnlc 
with  horror  from  such  depravity  of 
human  nature;  and  the  more  so, 
because  we  are  not  left  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  picture.  The  mi- 
nute description  of  the  employment 
of  the  restless  young  man  on  the 
morn  of  the  day  o7  his  murder 
greatly  interests  us,  and  makes  us 
more  familiarly  acquainted  with  his 
whole  character.  We  follow  him, 
when  the  day  clears  up,  and  bright- 
ens into  sunshine,  on  his  parochial 
visits ;  we  partake  In  his  depression 
of  spirits,  arising  from  the  state  of 
the  parish. 

He  goes  forth  on  his  clerical  du- 
ties, his  mission  of  Christian  love — 
is  disheartened  that  he  is  so  coldly 
listened  to  by  his  parishioners,  whose 
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minds  are  occupied  in  brooding  over 
the  evils  that  assault  them  from  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  the  Papists.  It 
18  on  his  return  home,  in  a  lonely 

Elace,  that  be  is  murdered  by  the 
ands  of  one  who  had  partaken  of 
his  bounty  and  his  kindness.  All 
this  part  of  the  little  volume  is  most 
powerfully  and  vividly  written.  The 
scene,  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed 
of  death,  the  sufferer,  are  strongly 
before  the  eye  as  a  picture ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  read  without  emo* 
tion.    But  we  will  forbear. 

On  taking  up  these  volumes,  we 
had  intended  to  notice  the  several 
tales  they  contain ;  but  we  have  al- 
ready tre'e passed  too  much  on  the 
indulgence  of  Maga  to  continue  our 
remarks.  Much  remains.  *'  Irish- 
men and  Irishwomen  "  is  admirable. 
There  are  one  or  two  of  a  lighter  cast. 
•  We  hope  that  the  extracts  which 
we  have  given  will  induce  those 
who  have  not  seen  these  works  be- 
fore to  judge  for  themselves.  They 
are  so  modestly  sent  into  the  world 
in  single  and  small  volumes,  that  we 
fear  they  do  not  attract  the  attention 
they  deserve.  We  suspect  that  there 
mights  be  more  to  come  from  the 
author,  and  we  sincerely  wish  he 
would  task  his  strength,  for  we 
are  persuaded  he  would  not  regret 
that  he  had  put  it  forth. 
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Good  and  holy  man,  farewell  I 
He  that  hears  thy  funeral  knell, 
Hears  the  requiem  of  a  soul 
Wholly  in  its  God's  coptroul, 
Dedicated  long  to  Heaven, 
And  for  Christ's  dear  sake  forgiven. 
Those  who  knew  thee  most  ana  beat, 
Deeply  in  their  faithful  breast 
Shall  record  thy  virtues,  flown 
To  a  country  all  their  own. 
While  thy  farthest  flock,  who  knew 
How  devoted  and  how  true 
Was  their    much-lov'd   shepherd's 

care, 
Each  lamenting  his  lost  share. 
Wandering  o*er  the  hills  shall  tell 
Of  the  mournful  funeral  knell, 
That  in  every  heart  shall  raise 
Echoes  of  regret  and  praise. 
Nor  shall  one  that  bears  deny 
The  just  meed  of  sympathy. 
Heavy  is  thy  loss  to  earUi ; 
But  the  memory  of  thy  worth 
Shall  excite  full  many  a  heart 
To  perform  a  kindred  party 


And  erect  thee  thus  a  tomb 
Lasting  to  the  day  of  doom — 
Lasting  through  eternal  years 
In  the  region  of  "  no  tears ; " 
Whither  thy  blest  soul's  release 
Wafts  it  to  the  home  of  peace. 
Heavy  is  our  loss — but  rie 
Who  saw  thee  toil  exceedingly 
To  spread  his  earthly  kingdom, gave 
Permission  to  the  quiet  grave 
To  close  thy  labours,  and  withdrew 
Thy  soul  to  His  celestial  view. 
Oh  I  let  those  who  deeply  feel 
For  their  own  eternal  weal. 
Join  in  prayer,  that  they  may  trace 
The  foot-printa  of   thy   blameless 

race. 
And,  through  all  the  gathering  strife 
Of  this  torn  and  troubled  life, 
At  whatever  distance,  be 
Followers  of  good  like  thee ! 
Join  with  tributes  to  their  friend 
Thoughts  of  their  own  latter  end; 
Join  the  conscious  sinner's  cr^ — 
**  Like  the  righteoua,  let  me  die  I  ^ 
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Part  IV. 


THE  HISTORICAL  PLAYS. — TBB  TWO  PARTS  OF  HBNRY  IV. 


With  what  success  the  ffenlus  of 
Shakspeare,  unassisted  by  learDiDg, 
could  reanimate  the  dry  bones  of 
classical  antiquity,  clothe  them  with 
body  and  colour,  and  impart  to  them 
a  true  spiritual  life,  the  plays  of  Co* 
riolanus,  Julius  Ceesar,  and  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  sufficiently  show.  In 
the  outward  garb  and  mere  form  of 
antiquity;  in  all  that  u  accidental, 
Jocal^  and  variable;  in  the  painting 
of  manners  and  customs,  particular- 
ly amoDg  the  lower  classes  of  socie- 
ty, we  grant  the  inferiority  of  his 
sketches,  in  point  of  mere  correct- 
ness   of   outline,  to    those    which 
•*  learned  Jonson  '*  drew.    The  Eng- 
lish doublet  and  hose  of  the  siz« 
teenth  century  sometimes  protrude 
beneath  the  toga.    The  mobs  which 
throng  the  forum  to  witness  the  tri- 
umph of  Caesar,  or  lift  up  their  must 
sweet  voices  in  the  Capitol  for  Co- 
riolanus,  have  a  marvellous  resem- 
blance to  those  who  cry  shame  on 
Richard^  or  throw  up  their  stlnlcing 
caps  for  Gloucester  at  St  PauFs. 
The  language  of  his  Roman  cobblers 
might  pass  for  that  of  an  English  ar- 
tisan of  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and 
the  activity  and  dexterity  with  which 
they  manage  their  staves  and  clubs, 
were  probably  suggested  by  some  si- 
milar exhibitions  on  the  part  of  the 
'prentices  of  Eastcheap,  in  which  our 
cframatlst  had  doubtless  played  his 
part.  So  far  It  is  true  these  plays  have 
less  of  the  antique  Roman  about 
them  than  some  of  Sbakspeare's  en- 
thusiastic German  admirers  are  dis- 
posed to  admit.    Shakspeare  indeed 
saw  that  the  populace  In  all  coun- 
tries and  in  all  ages  are  pretty  much 
the  same^  nor  was  it  in  the  leant  es- 
sential to  his  purpose  to  discriminate 
those  smaller  traits  of  character  and 
manners  which  separate  a  Roman 
mob  from  an  English  one ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  has  dashed  (hem  in 
with  a  careless  hand,  and  with  the 
nearest  materials  which  presented 
themselves.      But  in  the  essential 
spirit  of  the  cla*«sic  times,  and  in  the 
felicitous  combination  of  the  uui- 


▼ersal  with  the  particular,  in  his 

f pictures  of  the  more  elevated,  intel- 
eciual,  and  marked  personages  of 
ancient  history,  we  have  already 
said  that  they  leave  all  other  at- 
tempts of  the  same  nature  at  an  im- 
measurable distance.  The  Roman 
Actor  of  Massinger  —  Valentinian 
and  Caractacus  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher — the  Catiline  and  Sejanus 
of  Jonson  —  appear  either  stilted 
Or  out  of  keeping  when  placed  be- 
side those  speaking  and  moving 
Sortralts  with  which  every  scene  oT 
ulius  Csesar  abounds.  In  reading 
these  Roman  pages,  the  sun  seems 
to  go  back  for  ageSi  on  the  dial  of 
Time :  the  two  thousand  years  that 
lie  between  us  and  them  disappear; 
and  the  lost  scenes  of  existence  are 
re-enacted  before  our  eyes  anew. 

Turn  we  now  from  Italy  to  Eng- 
land :  to  tha(  brilliant  cyclus  of 
Dramas  from  English  history,  which 
forms  one  of  the  most  peculiar  fea- 
tures and  brightest  ornaments  of 
British  literature;  a  monument  to 
the  glory  of  England,  reared  not  less 
by  patriotism  tnan  by  poetry ;  and 
which,  more  perhaps  than  his  most 
imaginative  and  wonderful  creations, 
has  rendered  Shakspeare  pre-emi- 
neutly  the  popular,  the  national  dra- 
matist of  his  country.  Here  the 
poet  brings  himself  fairly  within  our 
own  circle.  He  stoops  from  that  aeri- 
al elevation  into  which  none  but  a 
kindred  genius  could  follow  him ;  he 
00  longer  places  us  In  enchanted 
isles,  still  vext  by  tempests,  haunt- 
ed by  spirits,  or  beings  whose  pri- 
meval innocence  associates  them 
more  with  a  spiritual  than  an  earth- 
ly nature;  he  leaves  behind  him  the 
moonlight  woods  of  A\hens,  with 
their  tiny  fairy  train,  that  sweetest 
of  midsummer  dreams;  he  shrouds 
himsielf  no  longer  in  the  obscurity 
of  remote  classic  antiquity,  with 
Timon,  Brutus,  and  Antony ;  or  of 
the  fabulous  mjthic  period  of  the 
British  annals  with  Cymbeline  and 
Lear ;  he  seeks  not  even,  as  In  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  and  As  You 
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Like  ity  to  ioTOBt  bis  subject  with 
an  Arcadian  clothing,  or  steep  it  in 
the  rosy  hues  of  romance  and  me- 
lody ;  he  ventures  fairly  and  boldly 
into  the  clear  daylight  of  English 
history— into  the  sad  and  often  pro- 
saic realities  of  his  own  century,  or 
that  which  preceded  it;  he  attempts 
a  task,  where  all  men  believe  them- 
selves to  be,  and  all  are  to  a  certain 
extent,  judges:  for  It  if  wonderful 
how  far,  In  the  most  uneducated  and 
least  intellectual  of  beings,  the  per- 
ception of  conformity  or  disconform- 
ity  to  nature  is  visible.  However 
little  calculated  to  appreciate  the 
finesses  of  Moli^re's  plays,  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  satire,  the  point  and 
beauty  of  their  language,  we  doubt 
not  that,  so  far  as  regarded  their 
great  outlines,  and  the  question  how 
far  he  had  presented  a  true  epitome 
of  nature,  he  might  have  found  worse 
critics  at  the  Academie  Fran^aise 
than  his  old  wdman.  Such  was  the 
test  to  which  Shakspeare  submitted 
himself  in  these  dramas.  And  how  has 
he  succeeded?  It  is  not  long  since 
one  of  our  legislators  confessed  that 
his  acquaintance  with  English  history 
was  chiefly  derived  from  Shakspeare; 
and  this  gentleman's  case,  if  the  truth 
were  told,  we  believe  to  be  by  no 
means  singular.  At  least,  for  our 
own  part,  we  feel  an  uneasy  con- 
sciousness that  we  are  much  better 
acquainted  with  that  portion  of  our 
history  which  extends  from  Richard 
11.  to  Henry  VIII.  than  with  those 
which  precede  or  follow  it.  It  seems 
to  us  like  an  explored  spot  in  the 
midst  of  a  terra  incognita.  And 
while,  guided  by  our  recollections  of 
Shakspeare,  we  feel  a  certain  degree 
of  modest  assurance  in  regard  to 
facts, dates,  and  other  puzzling  occur- 
rences within  that  sphere,  we  are  al- 
ways remarkably  nervous  aboutven- 
turing  beyond  its  confine.  But  with- 
out presuming  to  conjecture  how 
many  '*  candid  readers  "  are  indebt- 
ed to  Shakspeare  for  their  facts,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  that  in  as  far  as 
regards  the  spirit  of  the  English  his- 
tory of  the  period — the  grand  out- 
lines of  the  social  and  political  move- 
ment which  is  obvious  between  the 
fourteenth  century  and  the  sixteenth 
—the  feelings,  habits,  amusements, 
and  conversational  tone  of  our  an- 
cestorB-418  well  as  the  personal  cha- 
racter, rootivee,  and  objects  of  the 


leading  actors  in  these  tumultuous 
scenes; — ^tbese  historical  plays  are 
actually  more  instructive  than  all  the 
chronicles  of  the  time.  Every  age 
of  a  nation's  history  has  a  moral 
meaning,  which,  though  written  in 
hieroglyphics  unintelligible  to  the 
uninitiated,  or  obscured  by  the  trivial 
and  unimportant  matter  with  which, 
as  in  some  of  the  Palempsests  of 
the  Vatican,  the  original  characters 
are  written  over — Is  yet  discernible 
by  the  eye  of  genius.  To  decipher 
this  meaning,  to  express  it  in  an  ab- 
stract form,  is  the  study  of  the 
philosophic  historian;  to  seize  and 
to  embody  it  in  living  and  popular 
symbols,  is  the  far  higher  aim  of 
the  poet  And  in  this  spirit  is  our 
English  history  studied  and  drama- 
tized by  Shakspeare.  It  is  not  the 
character  or  the  fortunes  of  a  King 
John,  a  Bolingbroke,  or  a  Henry 
VI.  that  he  seeks  to  lay  before  us, 
for  the  history  of  an  individual  mo- 
narch could  afford  no  proper  ma- 
terials for  tragic  composition;  what 
he  aims  at  is  the  exhibition  of  the 
age  and  body  of  the  time.  Each 
drama  in  this  historical  cyclus  is  a 

Eicture  gallery  in  which  the  nomiD&i 
ero  is  at  best  **  the  centre  of  the 
glittering  ring," — one  of  a  varied 
and  extensive  group,  in  which  each 
individual  is  drawn  with  the  same 
care,  and  many  with  even  greater 
prominence.  To  this  assembly  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  the  age,  its  pas- 
sions, tastes,  and  opinions,  its  piety 
and  superstitions,  its  rudeness  or 
refinement,  itsjoys  and  sorrows,  send 
their  representatives,  selected  by 
the  hand  of  genius :  the  substance 
of  a  hundred  chronicles  is  here  found 
combined,  purified,  and  concen- 
trated ;  and  in  this  combination  wo 
see  epitomized  human  nature  as  it 
appeared  in  England  in  those  days 
of  struggling  and  imperfect  civilisa- 
tion. Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  Shakspeare  has  limited  himself 
to  a  mere  picture  of  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  however  accurate  and  true. 
Not  so ;  for  these  would  have  but  im- 
perfectly fulfilled  the  highest  duty 
and  aim  of  poetry.  In  these  sections 
of  English  life,  there  is  a  spell  beyond 
the  mere  representation  of  the  actual; 
in  all  of  them  their  poetical  relation  to 
a  higher  ideal  and  to  the  general  des- 
tinies of  mankind  is  indicated.  The 
idea  of  an  overruling  Providence 
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guidiDg  by  its  secret  springs  tbis 
restless  movement  to  its  glorious 
ends,  and  at  times  striking  lilte  a 
finger  from  the  clouds,  into  the  cal- 
culated machinery  of  human  af- 
fairs, is  perpetually  suggested.  This 
indeed  is  the  secret  of  the  peculiar 
charm  with  which,  apart  from  the 
mere  li?e]!ness  and  truth  of  the  por- 
traiture, or  the  rapid  interest  of  the 
plot,  the  historical  plays  of  Shak- 
epeare  are  invested,  and  which  distin^ 

§uishes  them  so  remarkably  from  the 
ramatized  chronicles  of  a  Dumas,  a 
Merimee,  or  a  Vitet.  In  the  latter, 
the  ideas  of  a  providence  or  a  fu- 
ture state,  of  the  terrors  of  con- 
science, the  punishment  of  evil-even 
on  this  earth,  and  the  consolations 
which  religion  imparts  under  the 
heaviest  weight  of  suffering,  are 
never  for  an  instant  hinted  at. 
Chance  seems  to  preside  over  a  wel- 
tering chaos  of  blood  and  crime.  The 
lots  of  good  and  evil  appear 
to  be  drawn  indiscriminately  by 
virtue  and  vice,  and  the  person- 
ages pass  from  this  world  to  the  next 
like  Scott's  dying  desperado  cava- 
lier, hoping  nothing,  believing  no- 
thing, and  fearing  nothing.  In  Shak- 
speare,  on  the  contrary,  though  his 
morality  is  never  formal  or  abstruse, 
the  thought  of  this  higher  agency  is 
ever  and  anon  brought  before  us ;  a 
spirit  of  calm  celestial  reflection 
steals  in  like  a  still  small  voice, 
amidst  the  most  troubled  and  har- 
rowing scenes  of  human  passions, 
selfishness  and  crime ;  in  the  barest 
and  roost  blighting  aspects  of  exist- 
ence which  are  presented  to  our 
view,  we  are  mysteriously  reminded 
of  another,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
Infinite  and  the  Eternal  is  seen 
brooding  above  the  finite  and  the 
quickly  fading,  even  as  this  earth 
is  over-canopied  by  the  boundless 
azure  of  the  sky. 

**  Shakspeare's  historical  plays  from 
English  history,*'  says  Schlegel,  **  are 
as  it  were  an  historical  heroic  poem 
in  the  dramatic  form,  of  which  the 
separate  plays  constitute  the  rhap- 
sodies. The  principal  features  of  the 
events  represented  are  exhibited 
with  such  ndelity,— their  causes,  and 
even  their  secret  pprings,  are  placed 
in  such  a  clear  light,  that  we  may 
attain  from  them  a  knowledge  of 
history  in  all  its  truth,  while  the 
lirlng  picture  makes  an  impression 
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on  the  imagination  which  can  never 
be  effaced.  But  this  series  of  dramas 
is  intended  as  the  vehicle  of  much 
higher  and  more  general  instruction. 
It  affords  examples  of  the  politi- 
cal course  of  the  world  applicable 
to  all  times.    This  mirror  of  kings 
should   be  the  manual   of  young 
princes ;  they  may  learn  from  it  the 
inward  dignity  of  their  hereditary 
vocation,  but  they  will  also  learn  the 
difiSculties  of  their  situation,   the 
dangers  of  usurpation,  the  inevitable 
fall  of  tyranny,  which  buries  itself 
under  its  attempts  to  obtain  a  firmer 
foundation ;  lastly,  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences of  the  weaknesses,  errors, 
and  crimes  of  kings  for  whole  nations 
and  many  coming  generations.  Eight 
of  these  plays,  from  Richard  IL  to 
Richard  III.,  are  linked  together  in 
an  uninterrupted   succession,  and 
embrace  a  most  eventful  period  of 
nearly  a  century  of  English  history. 
The  events  portrayed  in  them  not 
only  follow  each  other,  but  they  are 
linked  together  in  the  closest  and 
most  exact  manner:   the  circle  of 
revolts,  factions,  civil  and  foreign 
wars  which  began  with  the  deposi- 
tion of  Richard  IL,  first  ends  with 
the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the 
throne.    The  negligent  government 
of  the  first  of  these  monarch*,  and 
his  injudicious  conduct  towards  his 
own  relations,  drew  upon  him  the 
rebellion  of  Bolingbroke.     His  de- 
thronement was,  however,  altogether 
unjust,  and  in  no  case  could  Boling- 
broke be  considered  the  true  heir  of 
the  crown.     This  shrewd  founder  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster  never  enjoy- 
ed, as  Henry  IV.,  the  fruits  of  his 
usurpation  in  peace ;  his  turbulent 
barons,  the  same  who  aided  him  in 
ascending  the  throne,  never  after- 
wards allowed  him  a  moment's  re- 
pose.    On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
jealous  of  the  brilliant  qualities  of 
his  son,  and  this  distrust,  more  than 
any  real  inclination,  induced   the 
Prince  to  give  himself  up  to  disso- 
lute society,  that  he  might  avoid 
every    appearance     of     ambition. 
Tliese  two  circumstances  form  the 
subject  of  the  two  divisions  of  Henry 
IV.;  the  enterprises  of  the  discon- 
tented in  the  serious,  and  the  wild 
youthful  frolics  of  the  heir  apparent 
in  the  comic  scenes.     When  this 
warlike  Prince  ascended  the  throne, 
under  the  name  of  Henry  V.,  he  was 
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determined  to  assert  iiis  ambiguous 
title ;  he  considered  foreign  conquest 
as  the  best  meaps  of  guarding  against 
internal  disturbances,  and  this  gave 
rise  to  the  glorious  but  ruinous  war 
with  France,  which  Shakspeare  has 
celebrated  in  Henry  V.  The  early 
death  of  this  king,  the  long  minority 
of  Henry  VI.,  and  his  continual  mi- 
nority in  the  art  of  government, 
brought  the  greatest  misfortunes  on 
England.  The  dissensions  among 
the  regents,  and  the  wretched  admi- 
nistration which  was  the  conse- 
quence, occasioned  the  loss  of  the 
French  crown;  this  brought  for- 
ward a  bold  candidate  for  the  crown, 
whose  title  was'  indisputable,  if 
the  prescription  of  three  govern- 
ments is  not  to  be  assumed  as  con- 
ferring validity  on  an  ueurpatioh. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, which  desolated  the  kingdom 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  ended 
with  the  triumph  of  the  House  of 
York.  All  this  Shakspeare  has  re- 
presented in  the  three  parts  of  Henry 
VI.  Edward  lY.  shortened  his  life 
by  excesses,  and  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  throne  purchased  at  the  expense 
of  so  many  cruelties.  His  brother 
Richard,  who  had  a  great  share  in 
the  elevation  of  the  House  of  York, 
was  not  contented  with  the  regency^ 
and  his  ambition  paved  a  way  for 
him  to  the  throne  by  treachery  and 
violence,  but  his  gloomy  tyranny 
naade  him  the  object  of  the  people's 
hatred,  and  at  length  drew  upon  him 
the  destruction  wnich  he  merited. 
He  was  conquered  by  a  descendant 
of  the  Royal  House,  who  was  un- 
stained by  the  civil  wars ;  and  what 
seemed  defective  in  his  title  wSs 
atoned  for  by  the  merit  of  freeing 
his  countrv  from  a  monster.  With 
the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the 
throne^  a  new  epoch  of  English  his- 
tory begins;  the  curse  seems  at 
length  to  be  at  an  end,  and  the  scenes 
of  usurpations,  revolts,  and  civil 
wars,  all  occasioned  by  the  levity 
with  which  Richai-d  II.  sported  away 
the  crown,  to  be  brought  to  a  ter- 
mination.*' 

"  The  two  other  historical  plays^ 
taken  from  the  English  history, 
are  chronologically  separated  from 
this  series.  Ring  John  reifi;ned 
nearly  two  centuries  before^Ricnard 
IL;  and  between  Richard  UL  and 


Henry  VIH.  comes  the  Idfag  reign  of 
Henry  VIL,  which  Shakspeare  justly 
passed  over  as  susceptible  of  no 
dramatic  interest  However,  these 
two  plays  may  in  some  measure  be 
considered  as  the  prologue  and  the 
epilogue  to  the  other  eight.  In 
King  John  all  the  p'olltical  and  na» 
tional  motions  which  play  so  great  a 
part  in  the  following  pieces,  are 
already  indicated ;  wars  and  treaties 
with  France,  a  usurpation,  and  the 
tyrannical  actions  which  it  draws 
after  it ;  the  Influence  of  the  clergy, 
the  factions  of  the  nobles.  Henry 
VIII.  again  shows  us  the  transition 
to  another  age ;  the  policy  of  mo- 
dern Europe,  a  refined  court  life 
under  a  voluptuous  monarch,  the 
dangerous  situation  of  favourites, 
who  are  themselves  precipitated  af- 
ter they  have  assisted  in  effecting  the 
fall  of  others;  In  a  word,  despotism 
under  milder  forms,  but  not  less 
unjust  and  cruel.  By  the  prophe- 
cies on  the  birth  of  Elizabeth, Shak- 
speare has  in  sotne  degree  brought 
his  great  poem  on  the  English  his- 
tory down  to  his  own  time,  at  least 
as  far  as  such  recent  events  could  be 
yet  bandied  with  security.  With  this 
view,  probably,  he  composed  the 
two  plays  of  King  John  and  Henry 
VIII.  at  a  later  period,  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  others.*' 

The  first  of  the  series  of  dramas, 
the  connexion  of  which  is  thus  traced 
by  Scblegel,  is  King  John.  It  is  difli- 
cult  at  first  sight  to  see  by  what  in- 
terest Shakspeare  was  attracted  to 
this  period  of  English  history,  or 
what  dramatic  Idea  he  could  hope 
to  evolve  from  the  mass  of  confused, 
Indecisive,  and  often  degrading 
events  which  occur  in  the  reign  oT 
John.  We  are  at  first  Inclined  to 
wonder,  with  all  the  romantic  In- 
terest which  now  attaches  to  the 
Crusades,  that  the  more  brilliant 
and  spirit-stirring  days  and  reckless 
gallantry  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  should 
hot  rather  have  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. But  the  reign  of  Richard 
and  his  personal  character  probably 
appeared  to  him  to  have  exercised 
too  little  Influence  on  the  destinies 
of  England  to  form  a  fit  introduction 
to  his  dramatic  chronicles.  Rich- 
ard had  passed  away  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  a  meteor;  his  short  career, 
cbiefiy  spent  on  the  plains  of  Pales- 
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tine  or  In  the  dungeon,  of  Austria.  H«b«t^,;/«-rpt:"la  ^L^tl 
seemed  but  like  an  episode  In  Eng-  »■  ;«"''", .^^^  ^^  not  the  cou- 
lUh  hUtory  5  he  had  left  no  tcacea    gUnces  only    be  ^    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

of  hi.  existence  in  the  Pol'CT  of  En^    ffiThe  speaks  in  monosyllables, 
land.     But  the  reign  of  Jo"".  J»»    „  if  tTudderlnit  at  the  sounds  he 
marked  by  traits  of  a  "ore  smking    "JJ^J^*'**"""* 
and  distinct,  though   pai»f"»  |*a.    utterea 
nirter.      Outward  pomp  combmed       ^^  My  Lord? 

with  Inward  meanness ;  magnihceni  ^  ^  ^^^^ 

pretensions    with    paltry    perform-        jiJ^^,  He  «h»ll  not  ll»e.' 

ancfl ;  high-sounding  phrases  of »  r-    _  j     ^  feeling   to   which, 

tue  and  disinterestedness  used  a«  the    Remorse   is  g  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

doak  to  utu-r  hollow-hearted  selfish-  r^^^\f^  ^^^^^.„.,  but  he  can 
ness  in  conductr-these  had  been  the  r"*"  ".  \;  ^J^^^ ,,«  finds  that 
distinguishing  features  of  the  policy  "PJ  .,  j^jth  has  roused  the  indig- 
«f  the  time;  the  chief  materials  of  ~.r""f  Salisbury  and  Pembroke, 
,he  "State  comedy"  of  the  thirteenth  J'^"^  "J.fto  de2[  in  moral  reflec- 
century.  And  of  these  qualiues,  the  •"  B  ^^^  Instebility  of  power 
weak,  mean.treacherous,  and  gloomy    '  ^^  ^^^^    jj„^  admirably  are 

John  was  a  most  striking  and  im-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^t  associated 

presslve  representative.     He  is  tne         shaksoeare  in  these  lines— 
Lttern  of  his  age  in  i«  ^o"*  f"™'    I'S^lZZldignotion.    1  r^t .- 
Whatever  vices  of  selfishness,  or       3;^,rJ„j„,i„„„,i„  blood- 
cruelty,  or  «n^nness  s«.n  Uie  cha-    Tb'^  «  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^,  ^^,,^  ,„ 

Klls  b^S^hl^r  ™d\t    Wiih  his  characteristic  meanness 

r ^ow!»r.vx»  gy  rj",,''.«tSriV"  3Ti.r^^^ 
ir^rfc^r^iffl-^r-o  f^^stei^^rJitrb 

Sciple,  on  the  one  hand-but.  on  head,  or  'Pfdo*  pause  "J  »<?.««« 
?he  otL:  guided  by  no  judgment  5  "W  deed  ^oufd  ha  e  been  un- 
Bo  that  while  he  plunge.  •"'«  «  J^'    J'j^^J*'  EveryC  «««•«  feel  that  the 

l^d'Tat-rrari^l'oVSe  ^^  Jwhic^/J^^^^^^^^^^  ^„^5 
and  contempt.     Conscious  of   hi.    ^o^^ed  from  the  oJdpUi^^^^  ^^ 

doubtful  claium  to  the  throne,  he  is  ^'''f*'.  3"f  ^'Jj.oradministered 
not  supported  by  the  inward  con-  oc«»»«o°«d  by  Eo«">°,»°  j^^^  th^ 
.ciousness  of  native  majesty.    He    by  a  f»ri»X\^l  3„a!lon  for  the 

feels  that  on  the  l-* '^'nSm-    ca  L  of^Sf  coW-C^^^^^^^ 
b  s  subjects  he  can  have  no  claim—    career  ui  '"       .    .       mchgrd  may 
that  cr/me.  artifice,  or  mean  submis-     3J«^- j,J^M;£\*L\t^  thei^ 

sion,  alone  can  preserve  him  on  that  w^"  J^  ■^°^7,„tellectual  power,  re- 
elevation  which  he  has  attained.  He    c""'«8e.  "^  1  ^^t^e  me- 

is  ready  to  stoop  to  any  equivocation    deem  *«^  'J'^'^,^"",'^^         or  great 
which  will  serve  his  turn.   He  would    «o'y?f*elr  early  v^r       .      b  ^ 
lay  Eneland  at  the  feet  of  Innownt,    qualities,  ""'vives  am 
could  be  but  borrow  the  thunders    ""  f,.Y'"^-*^„^eron  the  sfsje  of 
of  the  Vatican  to  aid  him  ajjainst    *«'''"' 'PPliYSd  by  the  dlbas- 
his  own  turbulent  and  high-spirited    existed^  ""J^^^jX^^^^^^        even 
nobles.  He  would  sacrifice  his  he  p-    H/f^l «  rav  of  dlenity  ind  resolu- 
less  nephew-he  would  extinguish    f^^'^^l^^^lS^fl  John  could 
his  young  and  innocent  iife-^ell-    {,'»"; .°emed  by  no  such  admixture 
berately,  '»»»»'?«»   P"!'"?MV?f«     «f  elevatC  feeling.    He  must  die  a. 
because  he  is  the  object  of  his  fears.    «»  «W|«  A-ml^^^    miserably; 
Theverythoughtthatheh«.ec^^^^^    ^^Uh  hi.  Intel  Jtull 'energies  sunk 
the  consent  ot  hU  creature  to  «ne    ^'V^  "        ^^^  ^^^^r  Ihe  tortures  of 
murder,  rejoices  his  gloomy  heart.    ^^^^^^^^"^  ''''''^^ 
"  Enough  1   1  could  be  merry  now ;    his  body— 
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*'  There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosomi 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust ; 
I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment— and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up." 

When  Romeo  drinks  the  polBon, 
death  follows,  as  if  he  dropt  asleep 
ere  we  have  time  to  thinlc  of  its 
effects— 

"  O  true  apothecary, 
Thy  drugs  are  ^ulck — thus  with  a  kiss 
I  die." 
When  Hamlet  is  wounded  by  the 
poisoned  rapier  there  is  no  display 
of  his  bodily  sufferings. 

"  The  ptftent  poison   quite    o'ercrows   his 
spint ; 

but  he  dies  seemingly  without  pain^ 
administering  consolation  and  re- 
proof to  Horatio,  —  occupied  with 
the  thoughts  of  his  country,  giving 
his  dyine  voice  for  For  tin  bras; 
"  and  flights  of  angels  siog  him  to 
his  rest."  It  is  reserved  for  John,  in 
the  agODy  of  his  fever,  to  call  on  the 
winter  to  come  '*  and  thrust  his  icy 
fingers  in  his  maw,"  or  his  kingdom's 
rivers  "  to  talce  their  course  through 
his  burnt  bosom,"  to  feel  a  "  hell 
within  him/'  where  the  poison 

*'  Is  as  a  fiend  confinM  to  tyrannize 
On  unreprievable  condemned  blood." 

A  ghastly  picture,  and  yet  with  that 
art  and  moderation  which  is  so 
conspicuous  in  the  scenes  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  so  seldom  to  be  found 
in  those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Webster,  or  Ford,  the  horrors  of 
the  scene  are  relieved  by  a  multi- 
tude of  little  touches  and  images 
which  mitigate  the  physical  horrors 
of  the  scene.  The  death  of  the  King 
takes  place  In  the  open  air,  in  the 
sheltered  orchard  of  Swinstead 
Abbey*  We  seem  to  feel  that "  the 
breeze  of  heaven  fresh  blowing" 
must "  comfort  him  with  cold."  We 
are  reminded  by  Prince  Henry,  that 
death  having  preyed  upon  the  out- 
ward parts,  leaves  them  insensible ; " 
that  his  siege  is  now  chiefly  against 
the  mind.  Ere  the  dying  monarch 
is  brought  in,  Pembroke  observes, 
*'  He  is  more  patient — even  now  he 
sung  I  " 

**  Prince  Henry,    Tis  strange  that  death 

should  sing — 
I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan, 
"Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn    to  his   Of»n 

death  ; 
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And,  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty,  sings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest." 

Other  things  also  are  introduced, 
obviously  with  the  view  of  leaving 
on  the  mind  that  degree  of  tragic 
consolation  which  Shakspeare  never 
loses  sight  of. 

Tidings  of  peace  for  England  have 
been  breathed  into  the  ear  of  the 
dying  King.  The  Dauphin  and  his 
power  are  about  to  return  for  France, 
and  we  are  left  at  the  close  to  share 
the  hope  of  Salisbury,  that  the  reign 
df  Henry  is  to  repair  the  evils  of  that 
of  John,  and  set  a  form  of  order  and 
tranquillity  on  that  constitution 
which  his  father  had  left "  eo  indigest 
and  rude." 

To  bring  out  with  all  the  force  of 
contrast  the  hollowness,  duplicity, 
and  selfishness  of  John^s  character, 
Shakspeare  has — in  this  instance 
alone— prominently  brought  forward 
a  boy  as  one  of  the  chief  personages 
of  the  drama ;  for,  by  the  innocence, 
artlessness,  and  affection  of  Arthur, 
all  the  opposite  qualities  of  his 
gloomy  uncle,  and  of  the  policy 
of  the  time,  are  presented  in  more 
remarkable  relief.  Indeed,  the  cha- 
racter of  Arthur  is  not  only  unique 
in  Shakspeare,  but,  we  may  venture 
to  add,  in  dramatic  literature.  No- 
thing is  indeed  more  common — not 
in  Shakspeare  certainly— but  in 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  not 
a  few  of  his  successors  in  more  m(^ 
dern  times,  than  the  introduction 
upon  the  stage  of  ingenious  youths 
and  maidens;  children  in  years,  but 
men  and  women  in  sentiment  and 
expression,  who  alternately  astonish 
us  with  precocious  displays  of  reso- 
lution, generosity,  and  resignation, 
or  seek  to  captivate  our  feelings  by 
an  affectation  of  more  than  childish 
simplicity.  The  charm  of  Arthur's 
character  lies  in  his  perfectly  uncon- 
scious childishness;  he  fascinates  us 
from  his  very  entrance  upon  the 
scene,  but  it  is  by  his  helplessness — 
his  inability  to  comprehend  the  mo- 
tives and  the  conouct  of  the  per- 
sonages by  whom  he  is  surrounded 
—by  the  shrinking  and  retiring  part 
which  he  takes— so  long  as  there  are 
others  on  whom  he  ^els  that  ho 
can  rely.  He  appears  like  a  ten- 
der flower,  which  might  have  ex- 
panded into  bloom  and  beauty  under 
the  fostering  care  of  a  fostering 
hand ;  but  which,  torn  from  Ita  place 
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of  shelter,  and  exposed  to  the  storms 
of  life,  must  soon  droop,  and  wither^ 
and  die.  We  see  hovir  willingly  be 
would  be  back  in  the  haunts  of  his 
childhood  in  Bretagne,  with  bis  boy- 
ish companions,  bis  sports,  his  ezer- 
cisesybis  studies— how  wearily  all  the 
stir  and  tumult  around  him,  and  the 
sight  of  those  liings,  queens,  legates, 
and  warriors,  who  quarrel  and  draw 
the  sword  for  or  against  him,  press 
upon  his  spirit.  Above  all,  he  shrinks 
from  witnessing  the  angry  features 
and  inflamed  language  of  the  mother 
whom  he  loves  so  tenderly,  and 
whom,  till  now,  he  has  seen  only  in 
moods  as  gentle  as  his  own.  He  is 
so  unused  to  these  scenes  of  passion 
and  vehemence,  particularly  from 
her,  that  he  looks  upon  the  whole 
with  a  feeling  of  instinctive  terror. 
What  are  the  secret  objects  and 
views  of  the  contending  parties  he 
understands  but  imperfectly ;  but  be 
sees  that  a  long.and  probably  a  bloody 
war,  on  his  account,  is  in  prepara- 
tion— he  feels  at  this  moment  aweary 
of  the  world,  even  on  its  threshold 
—and  the  wish  to  be  at  rest,  and  re- 
moved from  all  the  sorrows  which 
he  sees  in  sad  perspective,  is  visible 
even  in  the  first  words  he  speaks — 

'*  Good  my  mother  peace ! 
I  would  that  I  were  laid  low  in  my  graye— 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that's  made  about 


me. 


** 


But  sadness  Is  not  natural  to  child- 
hood. This  is  but  a  momentary 
cloud  of  sorrow — the  elasticity  of 
his  spirit  revives  again ;  even  in  the 
prison  of  Northampton  it  has  not 
forsaken  him — '*  were  he  but  out  of 
prison,  and  kept  sheep,  he  would  be 
merry  as  the  day  is  long."  There  is 
no  sullenness  or  selfishness  in  his 
sorrow — in  his  hours  of  imprison- 
ment he  has  found  time  to  confer 
many  an  act  of  kindness  upon  his 
stern  gaoler ;  he  has  nursed  him  in 
bis  sickness — the  poor  boy  has  been 
lavishing  on  others  that  sympathy 
and  tenderness  which  be  so  much 
required  for  himself.  The  scene 
with  Hubert,  where  he  pleads  to 
have  his  eyes  preserved,  and  van- 
quishes the  resolve  of  the  stern 
warrior,  notwithstanding  his  oath,  by 
the  pathos  and  childish  Innocence  of 
his  appeals,  is,  as  all  the  world  have 
felt,  superlatively  masterly.  Nothing, 
indeed,  but  the  magical  beauty  and 
tenderness  of  the  speeches  of  Arthur 


could  render  tolerable  the  horrors  of 
the  situation — which,  in  the  some- 
what similar  case  of  Glo'ster,  in 
King  Lear^  is  felt  to  overpass  the  le- 
gitimate boundaries  of  tragic  emo- 
tion; but  while  we  listen  to  his 
gentle  pleadings,  Hubert  and  his 
tierce  attendants,  the  cord  and  the 
hideous  irons,  disappear — we  feel 
an  inward  persuasion  that  the  cruel 
deed  will  not  —  cannot  be  done. 
What  human  bosom,  indeed,  could 
resist  an  appeal  such  as  this  ? — 

"  Have  you  the  heart  ?  When  your  head  did 

but  ache, 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows— 
(The  best  1  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me,) 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again  : 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your 

head  ; 
And,  hke  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 
Still  and  anon  cheered  up  the  heavy  time. 
Saying,  What  lack  you  ?  and.  Where  lies  your 

grief  ? 
Or,  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ? 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lain  still, 
And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you  ; 
But  you  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince. 
Nay,  you  may  think^  my  love  was  crafty  love. 
And  call  it  cunning  :  Do,  and  if  you  will : 
If  Heaven  be  pleased  that  you  must  use  me 

ill. 

Why,  then  you  must. — Will  you  put  out  mine 

eyes? 
Those  eyes,  that  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 
So  much  as  frown  on  you  ?  " 

While  we  listen  to  these  heart- 
breaking words,  we  feel  assured 
that  Hubert — sworn  as  he  is  to  do 
the  deed — must  relent.  We  see  that 
with  every  fresh  appeal  his  purpose 
is  more  and  more  shaken ;  that  he  is 
vainly  endeavouring  to  varnish  over 
his  feelings  with  an  appearance  of 
harshness,  and  lone  before  he  utters 
the  words,  we  anticipate  the  confes- 
sion, 

'*  I  will  not  touch  thine  eyes 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes." 

The  peculiar  design  of  Shakspeare 
in  the  play  of  King  John,  to  illustrate 
and  expose  the  bollowness,  preten- 
sion, hypocrisy,  and  conventional 
dignity  of  the  time,  appears  most 
distinctly  in  the  singular  character 
of  Falconbridflfe,  on  which  much 
care  has  been  bestowed,  and  which 
was  obviously  a  favourite  with  the 
author.  Falconbridge,  himself  an 
adventurer,  whose  principles  sat 
most  loosely  about  him,  and  who  is 
perfectly  ready  to  catch  and  imitate 
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the  tone  and  spirit  of  those  with  whom  says  Schlegel/^  Shakspeare  exhibits 
he  raiDgles,  has  yet  the  fullest  per-  to  us  a  noble  kingly  nature,  at  first 
caption  of  the  ridiculous;  he  cannot  obscured  by  levity  and  the  errors  of 
dirtguise  from  himself— nor  occa-  an  unbridled  youth,  and  afterwards 
sionally  from  others — the  comic,  the  purified  by  misfortune,  and  rendered 
contemptible  impression  which  this  more  highly  and  splendidly  illua- 
mock  heroic  pageant  makes  upon  trious.  When  he  has  lost  the  love 
his  mind.  He  plays  the  part  of  a  and  reverence  of  his  subjects,  and 
chorus  in  the  piece ;  he  delights  to  Is  on  the  point  of  losing  also  his 
strip  those  **  illustrious  personages"  throne^  he  then  feels  with  painful 
of  their  diadems  and  royal  mantles,  inspiration  the  elevated  vocation  of 
and  to  hang  a  calf's- skin  on  their  re-  the  kingly  dignity  and  Its  preroga- 
creant  limbs.  He  translates  their  tives  over  personal  meritandchanee- 
porapouB  and  high-sounding  phrases  able  institutions.  When  the  earthly 
into  the  vulgar  toDgue — into  their  crown  has  fallen  from  off  his  head, 
true,  seifitth,  and  ignoble  meaning,  he  first  appears  as  a  king  whose  in- 
He  laughs  in  his  heart  at  the  whole  nate  nobility  no  humiliation  can  an- 
Bcene;  he  despises  the  actors  in  it;  nihilate.  This  is  felt  by  a  poor 
he  can  even  be  moved  to  strong  groom.  He  is  shocked  that  his  mas- 
feeling  and  energy  by  such  an  event  ter*s  favourite  horse  should  have 
as  the  death  of  Arthur ;  but  he  sees  carried  the  proud  Bollngbroke  at 
no  reason,  on  the  whole,  why  he  his  coronation— he  visits  the  captive 
should  not  imitate  others,  and  belong  king  in  his  prison,  and  shames  the 
rather  to  the  class  of  the  deceivers  desertion  of  the  great.  The  political 
than  the  deceived.  If  the  world  history  of  the  deposition  is  repre- 
around  him  be  out  of  joint,  he  feels  sented  with  extraordinary  know- 
no  inward  call  to  set  it  right.  ledge  of  the  world ; — the  ebb  of 
**  And  why  rail  I  on  this  commodity,  fortune  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 

But  for  because  he  hath  not  wooed  me  yet :  swelling  tide   on    the   Other,  which 

Not  that  1  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand,  carries  every    thing  along   With  It. 

When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm  :  While   Boliogbroke  actS  aS  E  king, 

But  for  my  hand,  as  unattempted  yet,  and  his  attendants  behave  towards 

Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich.  him  as  If  he   really  Were  SO,  he  Still 

Well, — whiles  I  am  a  beggar  I  will  rail,  continues  to  give  out  that  he  comes 

And  say  there  is  no  sin  but  to  be  rich —  with  an  armed  baud  merely  to  de* 

And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be,  mand    the   restoration  of  his   bSrth- 

To  say,— there  is  no  vice  but  beggary :  right  and  the  removal  of  abuses. 

Since  kings  break  faith  upon  commodity,  The  usurpation  has  been  long  com* 

Gain,  be  my  lord !— for  I  will  worship  thee  1"  plettd     before    the    Word    18     pro- 

The  striking  and  masterly  character  nounced,  and    the    thing   publicly 

of  Constance  is  dismissed  by  Schle-  avowed."     Nothing  can    be   more 

gel   with  the    single  remark,   that  just  than  Schlegers  remark  on  the 

**  her  maternal  despair  on  the  impri-  skill   and  knowledge  of  the  world 

sonment  of  her  son  is  of  the  highest  displayed  in  depicting  the  march  of 

beauty."    So  It  is;  but  the  cbarac-  the  political  events  in  this  play,  but 

tt^r  deserved  a  more  detailed  and  in  his  estimate  of  Richard's  cfaarac- 

discriminatinganalysis,and  it  should  ter  it  is  impossible  to  concur.    Of 

not  have  wanted  it,  if  we  could  have  the  noble  kingly  nature  which  he 

hoped  to  add  any  thing  to  the  re-  supposes  Richard  to  have  poeaessed, 

marks   which    have    already    been  which  is   only  obscured  by  levity 

made  upon   the   subject   by   Mrs  and  the  disorders   of   youth,   and 

Jameson.  which  reappears  in  its  former  luatre 

when  his  character  baa  been  pari- 

The  play  of  Richard  H.  stands  fied  by  misfortune,  this  play  affords 

like  a  porch  before  the  more  magni-  no  traces,  though   Shakspeare,   by 

ficent  edifice  of  the  Two  Parts  of  commencing    his  play  within  two 

Henry  IV.     Its  perusal  is  absolutely  years  of  Richard's  deposition,  and 

necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  sinking  twenty  of  violence,  rapacity, 

comprehend  the  position  of  events  and  tyranny,  has  given  his  hero  every 

at  the  opening  of  the  latter,  and  to  advantage  which  he  could  dramati- 

ffive  the  key  to  the  character  of  Bo-  cally  possess.    We  see  iu  him,  in  the 

lingbroke.  *'  In  Richard  the  Second,*'  outset,  a  mixture  of  levity  and  cold 
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selfishness  —  boundless  vanity  and 
presumption  in  success,  with  instant 
and  total  despondency  iu  misfortune. 
His  is  one  of  those  natures  on  which 
no  feelings  can  be  lasting;  all  im- 

firessions  glide  off  from  him  as 
rom  a  hard  and  polished  surface. 
He  might  be  d^^scribed  in  the  lines 
which  Wallenstein  addresses  to  IDo 
%hen  he  learns  the  flight  of  I«oIani : 

*'  In  iwiftly  fading  characters  are  writ 
The  forms  of  life  upon  the  glassy  brow  ; 
Ifonght  sinks  into  the  bosom's  silent  depth  | 
And  though  a  giddy  spirit  walie  the  blood, 
No  soul  exists  to  warm  the  frame  within." 

He  is  the  companion  of  low  flat- 
terers, like  Busby,  Bagot,  Green, 
and  the  treacherous  Aumerle.  We 
See  him  cold  and  unmoved  by  the 
noble  appeal  of  Norfolk  at  the  tour- 
nament, and,  careless  as  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth  and  right,  arbi- 
trarily banishing  both  him  and  his 
antagonist  Buiingbroke.  We  listen 
to  hit}  heartless  speech  when  York 
communicates  to  him  the  death  of 
his  uncle, "  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time- 
honoured  Lancaster  " — a  noble  mo- 
del of  chivalrous  truth  standing  there, 
as  Schlegel  says,  like  a  pillar  of  the 
olden  time  which  he  has  outlived. 

"  The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  doth  he  : 
Hia  time  is  spent,  our  pilgrimage  must  be  ; 
So  much  for  that.'' 

How  Strongly  are  the  weaknesses 
of  his  character  brought  out  In  the 
scene  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  when 
he  learns  from  successive  messen- 
gers the  progress  of  Bolingbroke's 
rebellion !  his  overweening  confi- 
dence in  himself  and  in  the  influ- 
ence of  his  royal  name  in  the  outset, 
and  his  pusillanimity  the  instant  he 
learns  from  Salisbury  that  the  Welsh 
bad  fled  to  his  rival  1  He,  who  but 
the  moment  before  had  been  com- 
paring himself  with  the  sun, "  darting 
his  light  through  every  guilty  hole," 
and  making  the  traitor  Bolingbroke 
tre'mble  at  himself,  is  in  the  next 
plunged  into  the  deepest  despair, 
and  ready  to  resign  his  crown  when 
he  hears  that  some  thousands  of  his 
liegemen  had  fallen  off.  Even  his 
subsequent  resignation  has  no  true 
and  consistent  dignity.  He  is  no  mar- 
tyr purified  by  suffering  ;  for  we  feel 
at  least  doubtful  whether,  had  for- 
tune eventually  favoured  him,  he 
would  not  have  been  as  thought- 


less, heartless,  and  presumptuous  as 
before.  He  is  ever  relapsing  iutd 
passionate  bursts,  regrets,  and  ex- 
postulations, and  sarcasms  —  most 
true  to  nature,  we  grant,  but  cer- 
tainly by  no  means  consistent  with 
that  "  innate  nobility  "  for  which 
Schlegel  gives  him  credit  in  misfor- 
tune. 

The  whole  interest  in  the  play 
centres  in  Richard  himself  and  his 
rival,  for  the  other  characters  are 
but  slightly  traced — even  Gaunt, 
though  a  fine  outline,  is  but  a  sketch. 
In  this  respect  the  play  presents  a 
remarkable  contract  to  those  to  which 
it  forms  the  introduction;  for  the 
two  Parts  of  Henry  IV.  contain  the 
most  complete  and  varied  picture- 
gallery  of  character  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Shakspeare :  Henry  him- 
self, the  Prince,  his  rival  Hotspur, 
Glendower,  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Fis- 
ti)l,  Poins,  Shallow,  Silence,  Mrs 
Quickly — each  laboured  with  as 
much  care,  and  marked  with  as  dis- 
tinctive traits,  as  if  the  chief  interest 
of  the  piece  had  been  dependent  on 
that  individual  alone. 

The  outlines  of  Bolingbroke's  cha- 
racter had  been  indicated  in  Richard 
H.  He  is  the  personification  of  world- 
ly prudence;  bold  where  it  is  ne- 
cessary, but  never  beyond  what  is 
necessary;  sagacious,  cold-hearted, 
cautious,  and  moderate,  with  little 
in  him  to  love — much  to  respect — 
something  to  fear— nothing  absolute- 
ly to  hate.  Though  the  death  of  Rich- 
ard has  removed  the  immediate  object 
of  his  fears,  he  feels  that  the  very 
principle  on  which  his  authority  rests 
may  be  turned  against  him.  He  has 
himself  violated  the  sanctity  of  right 
What  security  can  he  have  that 
others  will  regard  it  ?  Already  he 
begins  to  feel  how  uneasy  lies  the 
head  that  wears  a  crown,  when 
force  alone  has  placed  it  on  his  brow, 
or  can  preserve  it  there.  Already, 
in  the  thoughtless  and  dissolute-con- 
duct of  his  son,  he  begins  to  feel  the 
punishmentofbis  own  political  delin- 
quency, and  that  Heaven,  *'  out  of 
his  blood  hath  bred  revengement 
and  a  scourge  for  him."  A  monarch, 
confident  in  his  title,  might  have 
tried  the  influence  of  mildness, 
frankness,  simplicity  of  demeanour, 
but  Henry  sees  that  his  security 
lies  only  in  maintaining,  in  all  their 
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eitent,  the  reserve,  the  pomp,  and 
the  severity  of  royalty.  Nothing  in 
the  conduct  of  his  son  grieves  or 
alarms  him  more  than  the  levity  with 
which  he  throws  aside  the  conven- 
tional dignity  of  his  rank-  This  is 
the  main  topic  on  which  he  insists, 
in  the  masterly  interview  with  his 
son  in  the  presence  chamber.  He 
feels  that,  in  his  own  case,  his  rise 
has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  very 
opposite  line  of  conduct;  and  his 
admonitions  to  his  son  are  founded* 
not  on  general  topics  of  morality, 
but  on  considerationsdrawn  from  his 
own  successful  example,  the  down- 
fall of  Bolingbroke,  and  the  similar 
fate  which  he  anticipates  for  his 
reckless  heir. 


(( 


Had  I  so  lavish  of  mjr  presence  beeni 
So  coinmoD-hackney*d  in  the  ejes  of  men, 
So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company  ; 
Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown, 
Had  still  kept  loyal  to  possession  ; 
And  left  me  in  reputeless  banishment. 
By  being  seldom  seen,  I  could  not  stir. 
But,  like  a  comet,  I  was  wondered  at : 
That  men  would  tell  their  .children,  this  is 

he; 
Others  would  say,  "Where — where  is  Bo- 
lingbroke ? 
And  then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from  heaven. 
And  dressed  myself  in  such  humility, 
That   I   did  pluck   allegiance  from   men*a 

hearts, 
Loud  shouts  and    salutations  from    their 

mouths, 
Even  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  king. 
Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh,  and  new ; 
Aly  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical, 
Ne'er  seen,   but  wondered  at ;  and  so  my 

state, 
Seldom,  but  sumptuous,  showed  like  a  feasty 
And  won,  by  rareness,  such  solemnity. 
The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 
With  shallow  jesters,  and  rash  bavin  wits. 
Soon  kindled,  and  soon  burnt :  carded  his 

state; 
IVIinglcd  his  royalty  with  capering  fools  ;  . 
Had  his  great   name  profaned  with   their 

scorns ; 
Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets  ; 
Enfeoff  *d  himself  to  popularity  : 
So,  when  he  had  occasion  to  be  seen, 
He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 
Heard,  not  regarded     •      •     •     • 
And  in  that  very  line,  Harry,  stand*8t  thou ; 
For  thou  hast  lost  thy  princely  privilege, 
With  vile  participation  ;  not  an  eye 
But  is  a-weary  of  thy  common  sight. 
Save  mine,  which  hath  desired  to  see  thee 

more  ; 


[May, 

Which  now  doth— tJiat  I  would  not  have  U 

do^ 
Make  blind  itself  with  foolish  tenderness,** 

Henry  had  attained  greatness  by 
acting  a  part,  and  by  the  same  arts 
he  feels  he  must  maintain  it.  Rest- 
less, disappointed,  and  apprehensive 
of  the  future,  be  seems  anxious  to 
bring  matters  to  a  point.  He  rather 
urges  on  than  seeks  to  check  in  the 
outset  the  rebellion  of  Northumber- 
land; for  he  knows  the  characters 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  and  his  own 
superiority ;  he  is  assured  that,  from 
such  antagonists,  so  rash,  so  way- 
ward, and  so  divided,  he  has  no  seri- 
ous danger  to  fear— and  be  looks 
upon  their  insurrection  as  a  storm 
by  which  the  atmosphere  is  to  be 
cleared,  and  after  which  be  csn 
breathe  more  freely.  The  drama- 
tic idea  which  the  whole  serious 
part  of  the  play  embodies,  is  that  of 
the  contrast  between  the  outward 
prosperity  of  Henry's  life,  as  be 
stands  before  the  world,  placed, 
apparently,  on  the  summit  of  his 
ambition — a  powerful  monarch,  the 
founder  of  a  new  race  of  kings, 
triumphant  over  his  enemies — and 
the  deep,  secret,  internal  suffering 
and  restlessness  under  which  he 
truly  labours.  To  the  world  his 
position  appears  an  enviable  one, 
and  he  would  wish  it  to  appear  so. 
But  within  all  is  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit. 

It  is  our  perception  of  this  secret 
grief— this  drop  which  embitters 
the  whole  cup  of  prosperity,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  coldness  and 
distrust  with  which  we  at  first 
regard  his  character,  softens  our 
hearts  towards  Henry,  and  en- 
lists at  last  our  sympathies  on  his 
side.  Usurper  as  he  is,  he  is  also  a 
father ;  and  in  this,  the  nicest  point, 
the  one  where  he  is  most  accessible 
to  feeling,  he  has  been  made  to  feel 
deeply.  We  perceive  at  once  with 
what  contempt  and  dislike  he  would 
have  regarded  a  character  like  that 
of  the  prince,  had  he  been  any  other 
than  his  son.  He  finds  him  appa- 
rently, in  all  points,  the  antipodes  to 
himself;  rash  and  unthinking,  when 
he  himself  was  cautious ;  dissolute 
and  riotous,  when  he  had  been  tem- 
perate and  calm ;  courting  the  very 
society  which  he  had  most  carefully 
avoided;  degrading  the  name  and 
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rank  which  it  had  been  his  constant 
Btttdj  to  surround  with  all  associa- 
tions of  grandeur  and  awe.  He  sees 
the  edi6ce  of  state  policy  which  he 
had  himself  built  up  with  such  la- 
bour,  and  which  he  had  hoped  to 
see  cemented  and  strengthened  by 
the  hand  of  his  son,  threatening  to 
crumble  again  into  the  dust,  if  not 
to  be  more  speedily  dashed  asunder 
by  him  who  should  hare  been  its 
prop  and  bulwark. 

**  Therefore  his  grief 
Stretches  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death. 
The  blood  weeps  from  his  heart  when  he 

doth  shape 
In  forms  imaginary  the  ungulded  days 
And  rotten  times  England  should  look  upon. 
When  he  is  sleeping  with  his  ancestors.** 

These  gloomy  reflections  are 
deepened  by  the  comparison  which 
is  forced  upon  him,  between  the 
wild  excesses  of  his  own  "  un« 
thrifty  son  "  and  the  youthful  pro- 
mise of  the  heir  of  Northumberland 
^that  Percy  who,  but  eight  years 
before,  had  been  *'  the  man  nearest 
his  soul,'*  but  who  is  now  leagued 
against  him  with  Douglas  and  Glen« 
dower,  and  labouring  to  push  him 
from  that  throne  to  which  he  had 
helped  to  raise,  him. 

'*  O  that  it  could  be  proved 
That  some  night^tripping    fairy    had    ex- 
changed, 
In  cradle*  clothes,  our  children  where  they 

And  called  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagenet  ;^-. 
Then    would   I   have    his    Harry   and   he 
mine !  *' 

This  is  the  consideration  which, 
more  than  any  other,  rankles  in  his 
heart.  The  high  character,  the  war- 
like accomplishments,  and  universal 
popularity  of  young  Percy,  are  the 
themes  by  which^  m  the  interview 
in  the  third  act,  after  pointing  out 
and  illustrating,  by  the  contrast  of 
Richard  and  himself,  the  dangers  of 
the  course  which  the  Prince  was 
pursuing,  he  chiefly  seeks  to  rouse 
his  own  seemingly  degenerate  heir  to 
a  sense  of  his  degradation  and  his 
duty.  For  all  these  traits,  which  so 
finely  humanize  the  character  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  redeem  it  from 
its  more  political  hardness,  Sbak- 
apeare  obtained  scarcely  a  hint  from 


Hollingshed,  or  from  the  old  play^ 
entitled,  *'  The  Famous  Victories  of 
Henry  V.,"  which  is  known  to  have 
furnished  him  with  the  outline,  and 
with  some  few  lines  of  the  two  parts 
of  Henry  IV.  Any  one  who  wishes 
to  see  with  what  inimitable  supe- 
riority a  mind  like  that  of  Shak- 
speare  can  jtreat  an  incident  which 
he  adopts  from  the  chronicle,  and 
from  his  anonymous  predecessor, 
has  only  to  compare  the  admirable 
interview  in  the  third  act  of  the 
first  part  of  Henry"  IV.,*  between 
the  King  and  his  son,  with  the  cor- 
responding passages  in  Hollingshed 
and  the  old  play.  The  King's  part 
in  the  dialogue,  in  particular,  is 
inimitably  sustained;  his  gradual 
transition  from  the  censure  of  his 
son's  conduct,  to  a  contrast  of  it 
with  his  own  when  young,  and  of 
the  policy  by  which  he  had  raised 
himself  and  the  house  of  Planta- 

?[enet  to  greatness;  his  contempt 
or  the  conduct  of  Richard,  as 
owing  his  ruin  to  the  very  same 
thoughtless  abasement  of  the  royal 
dignity  in  which  Prince  Henry 
indulges ;  the  eulogy  on  Percy, 
by  which,  if  by  any  thing,  he  hopes 
to  awaken  the  dormant  seeds  of 
shame  and  good  feeling  in  the  heart 
of  his  son,  and  to  rouse  him  to  the 
necessity  of  manly  and  honourable 
exertion,  and  that  burst  of  natural 
tears  in  which  it  ends,  are  given 
with  equal  grace*  pathos,  propriety, 
and  characteristic  truth. 

We  pass,  however,  from  the  fa« 
ther  to  the  son — a  character  which 
Shakspeare  has  obviously  portray- 
ed in  the  spirit  of  love,  and  has 
graced,  amidst  all  its  wild  extrava- 
gances, with  a  thousand  amiable  and 
redeeming  features.  Whence  arose 
this  obvious  leaning  towards  this 
*<  rascalliest  sweet  young  prince" — 
this  evident  fellow-feeling  with  him, 
who  plays  off  practical  mystifica- 
tions upon  waiters,  and  •"  robs  me 
his  father's  exchequer  upon  Gad's 
Hill?"  Might  not  all  this  have  some 
connexion  with  his  own  youthful 
peccadilloes — his  moonlight  deer- 
stealing  excursions  at  Charlecote — 
and  all  those  mad  frolics  by  which, 
long  ere  he  had  thought  of  inditing 
dramas,  he  had  made  Warwickshire 


*  Scene  ii.  Act  3. 
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too  hot  to  hold  him  ?  In  paioting  resorts  in  the  scene  wiUi  the  Sheriff 
this  wild  early  career  of  Prince  Hal,  appears  somewhat  suspicious),  but 
afterwards  matured  into  so  brilliant  he  has  a  natural  turn  for  dissipa- 
and  glorious  a  manhood,  was  not  tion,  prpvided  only  It  be  redeemed 
the  poet,  in  some  sense,  pleading  and  elevated  by  wit  and  humour, 
his  own  apology,  ^nd  preying,  by  He  turns  with  real  pleasure  from 
a  parallel  instance,  how  often  in  the  -  the  stiffness  and  formality  of  his 
seemingly  dissolute  and  careless  father's  court,  where  men  'are  mea- 
youtb  might  lie  dormant  the  seeds  of  sured  by  the  artificial  and  extrin- 
the  great  and  accomplished  man  ?  sic  advantages  of  wealth  and  rank, 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  to  the  freedom  of  the  Boar*s-beady 
no  character  has  been  arrayed  by  where  they  are  estimated  at  their 
Shakspeare  in  more  attractive,  and  true  value.  He  willingly  leaves 
almost  dangerously  fascinating,  co-  his  place  at  the  council-board  to  his 
lours.  He  has  endowed  him,  amidst  brother  of  Lancaster,  for  there  he 
his  errors,  with  every  attractive  and  can  play  but  a  secondary  part  while 
amiable  quality — with  wit,  intelli-  his  father  lives,  to  enjoy  the  supre- 
gence,  generosity,  modesty,  and  cou-  macy  to  which  his  wit  not  less  than 
rage.  He  has  been  anxious,  from  the  his  rank  entitle  him,  in  the  revels  of 
first,  to  make  the  reader  distinctly  Eastcheap.  He  loves  to  study  men 
aware  of  the  great  qualities  which  in  all  situations,  high  and  low;  and, 
lie  hid  under  the  garb  of  levity,  in  truth,  is  rather  inclined  to  the  be* 
and  to  prepare  us  for  their  ulti-  lief  that  man  is  a  more  agreeable 
mate  developement ;  for,  even  in  objectof  study  in  the  latter  situation 
the  second  scene  of  the  first  act  than  the  former.  .It  is  his  pride  to 
of  the  First  Part,  no  sooner  have  be  master '*  of  all  humours  that  have 
Falstaff  and  his  companion  Poins  shown  themselves  humours  since 
disappeared — after  an  encounter  the  old  days  of  goodman  Adam." 
of  tongues.  In  which  the  wit  is  And  in  this  investigation  he  is, 
nearly  equalled  by  the  profanity,  and  for  the  time,  sufficiently  engrossed 
after  the  project  of  stripping  Fal-  to  forget  all  matters  of  higher  mo- 
staff  and  his  companions  of  their  ment  It  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
ill-gotten  gains,  has  been  adjust-  from  the  spirit  with  which  be  not 
ed  between  the  Prince  and  Polos —  only  enters  into  those  scenes  of  low 
than  he  vindicates  his  present  asso-  life,  but  occasionally  organizes  them, 
elation  in  the  well-known  and  beau-  that  whatever  higher  capacities  he 
tiful  lines —  may  feel  fvithin  hipa,  he  cares  not 

tt  ,y,  MA    Ml       L'l       L  u  how  loog  thcy  lie   dormant  while 

I  know  you  all,  and  irill  a  while  uphold  p^i^.^fftg^  exhaustless    wit   is  there 

The  unyoked  humoure  of  your  idleness  :  fawwn  8    exnausiiess    H 11   18  tuere 

Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun.  ^'„«T^  '^^'^   follies   With   an   in- 

Who  doth  permit  the  h^  contagious  eloudi  J«"ectual  character.    Nay,  so  easily 

To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world,  "  he  disposed   tO   be  pleased,  that 

That,  when  he  please  aj^ain  to  be  himself,  P^.?'*   Bardolph,   Poins,   or    FVanci*, 

Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wondered  at,  ^"*    ^«'"^®    "»*    ^""'n  :      Bardolph  S 

By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mists  *>08e  had  evidently  been  SO   long  a 

Of  vapours,  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him."  ^^^^  O^  W^i*  both  to  Falstaff  and  the 

Prince,  that  the  Prince  might  have  a 

The  Prince  ivas  indeed  entitled  to  pride  in  showing  that  the  vein  was 

say  that   be  knew  his   companions  even  yet  not  wrought  out;  and  that 

well— for  no  one  more  thoroughly  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  talent,  it 

appreciated  their  real  worthlessness  might  still  be  turned  to  some  account 

—including  that  of  their  master-  But  the  delight  which  he  receives 

spirit    Falstaff   himself.     But   the  from  the  dilemma  in  which  he  places 

confession  would  have  been  more  the  foolish  Francis,  with  his  single 

true  and  complete  if  he  had  added  parrot-note  of  "  anon,  anon,  sir ! " 

that  he  upheld  "  the  unyoked  hu-  and  the  account  of  his  sworn  bro- 

mours  of  their  idleness  *'  from  the  therhood  with  the  Drawers,  in  which 

real    gratification   which   their    so-  he  truly  says,  that  he  sounded  the 

ciety  afforded.     His  heart,  indeed,  vervbasestringof  humility,  evince  a 

has  not  been  contaminated,  nor  his  still  less  critical  taste.     Laughter, 

high   feeling    of  honour   impaired  no  matter  how  caused^  seems  to  him 

(though  the  falsehood  to  which  he  to  be  the  end  of  life. 
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<<  But  the  scene  with  his  father/' 
•ays  HorD, "  plainly  evinces  honr  lit- 
tle the  better  feelings  of  his  heart 
had  suffered  by  this  unworthy  aeso- 
ciation.  That  scene,  we  must  recol- 
lect, had  been  already  parodied  by 
anticipation  by  Falstaff;  and  how 
natural,  how  pardonable  would  it 
have  been,  if  a  smile  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  lecture  of  the  night  had 
mingled  with  the  morning's  audience. 
Mubt  he  not  have  perceived,  as 
clearly  as  we,  the  hollowness  and 
inconsequence  of  twothirdH  of  his 
father's  reproaches?  As  a  stranger 
he  might,  but  not  as  a  son.  Tde  ob- 
ject of  the  reproof  is  in  truth  more 
in  the  right  than  he  who  administers 
U :  but  ft  is  a  father  who  does  so, 
and  against  him  the  son  can  avail 
himself  of  no  other  weapons  but  pa- 
tience and  love.  He  admits  the  juHt- 
ice  of  the  reproach — he  aslcs  only 
forgiveness. 

*  I  shall  hereafter,  my  most  gracioui  Lord, 
Be  more  myself.* 

**  With  what  a  noble  fire  of  enthu- 
siasm does  he  appear  infiamed,  when 
the  opportunity  of  great  deeds  in  be- 
half of  his  king  and  country  is  pre- 
sented to  him  I  how  generous  is  his 
voluntary  eulogium  on  the  bravery 
and  knightly  worth  of  Percy ! — an 
euloeium  which  flows  from  that 
sympathy  which  he  feels  for  all 
excellence,  and  which  pauses  not 
to  consider  whether  the  object  on 
which  it  is  bestowed  be  friend  or 
foe. 

**  But  does  this  interview  with  his 
father  effect  a  change  in  Henry's 
character  ?  Has  he  really  determined 
in  future  to  change  his  course,  and 
to  avoid  this  wild  and  diocreditable 
society  ?  *  Not  a  whit.'  His  better 
understanding  with  his  father  only 
seems  to  raise  his  spirits,  and  the 
first  place  to  which  he  adjourns 
from  the  palace  is  the  tavern.  He 
who  is  so  soon  to  wield  so  nobly  the 
general's  truncheon,  must  beein  by 

J  claying  upon  it  like  a  fife.*  ne  al- 
ows  himself  ample  time  to  listen  to 
the  delightful  squabbles  of  Falstaff 
and  the  Hostess.  Wlien,  at  last,  not- 
withstanding the  brilliancy  and  fuU 


ness  of  his  own  wit,  he  feels  himself 
fairly  overcome  by  the  irresistible 
flood  of  Falstaff^s  humour,  he  con- 
trives, like  a  true  humorist,  to 
furnibh  himself  with  the  materials 
of  laughter  for  a  month,  by  assign- 
ing to  the  poor  fat  knight '  a  charge 
of  foot.*  Here  the  humour  almost 
amounts  to  cruelty,  were  it  not  that 
his  knowledge  of  FalstaiTs  resources 
assures  him  that  he  will  not  really 
be  the  sufferer  on  this  occasion  any 
more  than  on  those  that  have  pre- 
ceded it." 

The  character  of  his  rival  Percy 
is  a  simple  one:  the  name  of  Hot- 
spur debcribes  it  at  once;  he  is  a 
being  of  fire  from  head  to  heel.  He 
has  many  of  the  great  qualities  that 
should  adorn  knighthood,  high  ho- 
nour, boundless  courage,  respect  to 
engagements,  generosity;  but  he 
wants  its  great  ornament,  the  spirit 
of  love — and  its  greatest  safeguard, 
reflective  prudence.  In  love  his  cha- 
racter is  altogether  deficient:  he 
treats  his  wife  with  no  tenderness; 
he  intrusts  her  with  no  confidence ; 
she  is  to  him  but  a  housekeeper,  an 
indispensable,  but  on  the  whole  irk- 
some, appendage  to  his  state.  Even 
for  friendship  he  seems  to  have  little 
inclination :  his  attachments  take 
their  rise  in  a  spirit  of  opposition ; 
the  best  passport  to  his  friendship 
and  protection  is  that  the  individual 
shall  have  been  injured  or  rejected 
by  others.  In  prudence  he  is,  if 
possible,  still  more  deficient.  In- 
capable of  reflection,  he  can  form 
no  due  estimate  of  himself  and 
others ;  impelled  by  the  fire  within 
him,  he  thinks  that  every  thing 
must  yield  to  it  as  he  has  done 
himself.  His  courage  is  more  ani- 
mal than  intellectual ;  he  is  far  too 
wordy  and  too  self-laudatory  to  be  a 
great  leader.  But  out  of  this  very 
propensity,  however,  Shakspeare  has 
drawD  one  of  his  simple  and  pathe- 
tic touches.  "  Would  to  heaven," 
exclaims  Percy  but  the  instant  be- 
fore he  falls  beneath  the  sword  of 
the  victorious  Prince,  "thy  name  in 
arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine  I " 
Self- confident,  secure  of  conquest. 
Hotspur  only  wishes  that  his  victim 


*   Horn  has  not  here  evinced  his  usual  accuracy. 
eoaverts  his  truncheoa  to  theso  *'  base  uses." 


It  is  FaUtaff,  not  the  Prince,  who 
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were  adorned  wltb  higher  renown, 
that  he  might  offer  him  a  worthier 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  his  vanity; 
he  never  contemplates  the  alterna- 
tion, that  he  himself  should  so  soon 
stoop  his  crest  to  him  whom  he  al- 
riiost  despises  as  unknown  in  arms. 
Such  a  character  as  Hotspur  would, 
in  ordinary  hands,  have  been  an  ex- 
tremely unpleasing  one ;  but  Shale- 
speare  has  softened  its  rugged  out- 
lines, and  given  it  a  peculiar  and 
even  pleasing  individuality,  by  the 
rough  humour  with  which  he  has 
invested  it,  which  in  this  instance  is 
not  merely  ornamental,  but  is  truly 
the  cementing  quality — the  spirit  of 
life  by  which  the  whole  character  is 
moulded  into  an  animated  and  natu- 
ral whole. 

Shakspeare  has  given  us  but  a  few 
glimpses  of  the  conspirators,  but 
tliese  few  are  sufficient  to  illustrate 
their  characters,  and  to  set  us  at  ease 
as  to  the  danger  of  Henry  from  such 
a  rebellion.  The  single  scene  in 
which  they  are  discovered  parcelling 
out  their  respective  shares  of  Eng- 
land upon  the  map; — dividing  the 
bcar*8  skin  before  they  have  killed 
him; — their  already  apparent  dis- 
sensions, the  contempt  which  Hot- 
spur openly  expresses  for  Glendow- 
er's  magical  pretensions,  the  firm 
belief  which  the  Welsh  chief  enter- 
tains in  them ;  his  boast  of  having 
thrice  sent  Bolingbroke 

*'  Bootless    home,    and    weather-beaten 
back," 

nnd  Hotspur's  coolly  sarcastic  re- 
joinder, 

"  Home    without    boots,    and    in   foul 

weather  too  I 
How  'scapes  he  agues,  in  the  devirs  name?** 

All  these  admirably  prepare  us  for 
the  jealousies,  the  divided  councils, 
and  rashness  which  led  to  the  en- 
counter of  the  rebels  with  the  royal 
army  during  the  absence  of  Glen- 
do  wer,- and  to  the  defeat  and  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  at  Shrews- 
bury., They  make  us  feel  how 
poignantly  Northumberland  must 
have  afterwards  felt  the  pathetic 
reproach  of  Lady  Percy — on  his 
failure  to  bring  up  bis  troops  to 
the  assistance  of  his  son. 


"  Let  them  alone  ; 
The  marshal,  and  the  archbishop,  are  strong  : 
Had  my  sweet  Harry  had  but  half  their 

numbers, 
To-day  might  T,  hanging  on  Hotspur's  nedc. 
Have  talked  of  Monmouth's  grave.*' 

The  part  of  the  Prince  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  tragic  and 
the  comic  portions  of  Henry  IV. 
The  conqueror  of  Percy  is  also  the 
companion  of  Falstaff  and  his  group. 
'*  But  Falstaff,  unimitated,  inimitable 
Falstaff,  how  shall  I  describe  thee  ?" 
So  asked  Dr  Johnson,  breaking  out 
into  an  unwonted  fit  of  enthusiasm ; 
—for,  strange  to  say,  the  grave  and 
moral  Doctor  seems  to  have  been 
more  deeply  struck  with  Shak- 
speare's  powers  in  this  comic  con- 
ception of  character  than  in  any  of 
his  tragic  and  digni6ed  creations. 
Most  certainly  the  effort  required 
for  the  production  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as  Falstaff  was  not  less  than  that 
by  which  a  Lear,  a  Caliban,  a  Mac- 
beth^ an  Imogen,  or  a  Miranda  was 
called  into  bemg.  All  were  equally 
drawn  purely  from  the  regions  of 
imagination ;  for  Falstaff,  though  re- 
presented by  Shakspeare,  as  walking, 
or  rather  "  larding "  this  earth,  and 
frequenting  some  of  those  haunts  with 
which  the  poet  himself  was  familiar, 
was  as  little  the  mere  result  of  actual 
observation,  and  as  purely  an  ideal 
conception,  as  the  airiest  or  most 
supernatural  of  his  characters.  No 
such  being,  we  may  be  assured,  ever 
figured  at  the  Globe  or  graced  the 
festivities  of  the  Mitre  or  the  Mer- 
maid. Gross  and  earthly  as  he  seeme 
—he  has  yetcome  to  us  from  thesame 
region  from  which  those  more  spiri- 
tual visitants  had  preceded  him; 
from  that  world  of  imagination  with 
which  Shakspeare  was  as  familiar 
while  he  stood  a  culprit  before  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  as  when  in  after  life 
he  walked  the  streets  of  London,  or 
sat  an  honoured  guest  in  the  hospi- 
table halls  of  Lord  Southampton. 

The  substance  of  our  English  cri- 
ticism on  the  subject  of  Falstaff  (ex- 
cept the  ingenious  but  paradoxical 
attempt  of  Mr  Moi^an  to  prove  that 
Falstaff  was  neither  cowardly  nor 
selfish)  is  pretty  well  embodied  in 
the  following  remarks  of  Cumber- 
land.* 


•  The  Observer.     No.  86. 
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'<  To  fill  up  die  drawing  of  this 
personage,  Sbslcspeare  conceired  a 
▼oluptuary  in  whose  figure  and  cha* 
racter  there  should  be  an  assetnblaffe 
of  comic  qusiities;  in  his  person  be 
should  be  bloated  and  blown  up  to 
the  size  of  a  Sileaus,  lazy,  luxurious ; 
in  sensuality  a  Satyr,  in  intemperance 
a  Bacchanaiiaa.   As  he  was  to  stand 
in  the  post  of  a  ringleader  among 
thieves  and  cutpurses,  he  made  him 
a  notorious  Uar»  a  swaggering  cow* 
ard,  vainglorious,  arbitrary,  knavish, 
crafty,  voracious  of  plunder,  lavish 
of  his  gains,  without  credit,  honour, 
or  honesty,  and  in  debt  to  every 
body  about  him.  As  ho  waa  to  be  the 
chief  seducer  and  misleader  of  the 
heir*apparent  to  the  crown,  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  poet  to  qualify 
him  for  that  part^in  such  a  manner 
aa  ahould  give  probability  and  even 
a  plea  to  the  temptation ;  this  was 
only  to  l>e  done  by  the  strongest 
touches  and  the  happiest  colourings 
of  a  master ;  by  hitting  off  a  humour 
so  happy,  so  facetious,  and  of  so  al- 
luring a  cast  as  should  tempt  even 
royalty  to  forget  itself,  and  virtue 
to  turn  reveller  in  his  company. 
His  lies,  his  vanity,  and  his  coward* 
ice»  too  gross  to  deceive,  were  to  be 
ao  ingenious  as  to  give  delight;  his 
cunning   evasions,    his   witty    ro* 
sources,  his  mocic  solemnity,  his 
vapouring  self-conBequence,  serve 
to  furnish  a  continual  feast  of  laugh- 
ter to  his  royal  companion.  He  wss 
not  only  to  be  witty  himself,  but  the 
cause  of  wit  in  others ;  a  whetstone 
for  raillery,  a  buffoon,  whose  very 
person  was  a  jest    Compounded  of 
these   humours,    Shskspeare   pro* 
duced  the  character  of  Sir  J«ihn  Fal- 
staff,  a  chsracter  which  neither  an- 
cient nor  modem  comedy  has  ever 
equalled,  which  was  to  much  the 
favourite  of  the  author  as  to  b^  in- 
troduced in  three  several  plays,  and 
which  is  likely  to  be  the  idol  of  the 
English  stage  as  long  ss  it  shall 
speak  the  language  of  Shakspeare.*' 
No  very  substantial  addition  is 
made  to  these  observations  by  the 
criticism  of  Schlegel :  and,  indeed, 
the  features  of  Falstaffs  character 
are  so  broad  and  palpable,  that  they 
could  hardly  be  mistaken  by  those 
who  first  attempted   to  delineate 
thorn.  The  best  remark  in  Scblegel's 
critique  is,  that  Falstaff  employs  the 
activity  of  his  understanding  as  the 
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means  of  obtaiaiag  the  pleasing  re- 
pose  of  sensuality  for  his  body.  Si- 
tuated as  Falstsff  is— he  feels  this 
to  be  the  price  which  he  must  pay 
in  order  to  take  \\U  ease  in  his  inn ; 
— and  he  pays  it  (the  only  debt  he 
does  pay)  honestly,  aad  to  the  last 
farthing. 

^  Falstaff,"  says  Schlegel,  "is  the 
summit  of  Sbakspe^re's  comic  in* 
vention.      He   has   continued  this 
character  through  three  plays,  and 
exhibited  him  in  every  variety  of 
situation,  without  exhausting  liim- 
self :  the  figure  is  drawn  so  defi- 
nitely and  individually,  that,  to  the 
mere  reader,  it  affords  the  complete 
impression  of  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance.   Falstaff  is  the  most  agreeable 
and  entertaining   knave  that  ever 
was  portrayed.     His  contemptible 
qualities  are  not  di^uised :  he  is  old, 
lecherous,  and  dissolute ;  corpulent 
beyond  measure,  and  always  atten« 
tive  to  cherish  bis  body  by  eatiDjr, 
drinking,  and  sleeping;  constantly  in 
debt,  and  any  thing  but  conscientious 
in  the  choice  of  the  means  by  which 
money  is  to  be  procured ;  a  coward- 
ly soldier  and  a  lying  braggart,  a 
flatterer  to  the  face,  and  a  satirist  be* 
hind  the  backs  of  bis  friends,  and 
yet  we  are  never  disgusted  with  htw* 
We  see  that  his  tender  care  of  him* 
self  is  without  any  mixture  of  ma* 
lice  towards  others;  he  would  only 
not  be  disturbed  in  the  pleasing  re- 
pose of  his  sensuslity,  and  this  he 
attains  through  the  activity  of  his 
understanding.  Always  on  the  alert, 
and  good-humoured,  ever  ready  to 
crack  jokes  on  others,  and  to  list<»n 
to  those  of  which  he  is  himself  tho 
sttbiect— so  that  he  justly  boasts  that 
he  is  not  only  witty  himself,  but  the 
cause  of  wit  in  others — he  is  an  ad- 
mirable companion  for  youthful  idle* 
ness  and  levity.    Under  a  helpleia 
exterior,  he  conceals  an  extremely 
acute  mind;  he  has  always  some 
dexterous  turn  at  command  when- 
ever any  of  his  free  jokes  begin  to 
give  displeasure;  he  is  shrewd  in 
his  distinctions  between  those  from 
whom  be  has  favours  to  solicit  and 
those  over  whom  he  may  assume  a 
familiar  ascendency.    He  is  so  con* 
vinced  that  the  part  he  plays  can 
only  pass  under  the  cloak  of  wit, 
that  even  when  alone  he  is  never  al- 
together serious,  hut  gives  the  drol* 
lest  colouring  to  his  love  intrigues, 
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bis  relations  with  others,  and  his 
sensual  philosophy — witness  his  in- 
imitable soliloquies  on  honour,  on  the 
influence  of  wine  upon  bravery,  and 
his  description  of  the  beggarly  vaga- 
bonds whom  he  had  enlisted." 

Perhaps  the  cowardice  of  Falstaff 
is  too  much  insisted  on,  both  by  the 
Enirlish  and  the  German  critic. 
In  Falstaff,  cowardice  is  not  so  much 
a  weakness  as  a  principle, — less  an 
innate  quality  than  the  dictate  of 
wisdom  and  reflection.  He  has  the 
sense  of  danger,  but  not  the  discom- 
posure of  fear.  He  retains  his  sagacity, 
quiclc-wittedness,  and  presence  of 
mind — and  invariably  contrives  to 
eitricate  himself  from  his  dangers 
or  embarrassments.  With  such  a 
body  as  he  is  obliged  to  drag  about 
him,  what  could  courage  avail  him  ? 
He  sees  that  military  prowess  would, 
on  his  part,  be  a  ridiculous  and 
hopeless  affectation ;  the  better  part 
of  valour,  whatever  it  may  be  In 
other  cases,  he  most  potentlybelieves 
in  his  own  case  must  be  discre- 
tion. Falstaff's  cowardice  is  only 
proportionate  to  the  danffer^  and  so 
would  every  wise  man*s  be,  did  not 
other  feelings  make  him  valiant. 
To  such  feelings— the  dread  of  dis- 
grace, the  sense  of  honour,  and  the 
love  of  fame,  he  makes  no  preten- 
sion. It  is  the  very  characteristic  of 
his  nature  to  be  totally  insensible  to 
them.  He  looks  only  to  self  pre- 
servation, and  that  he  finds  can  be 
much  more  effectually  secured  by 
wit  than  weapons. 

On  the  wit  of  Falstaff  we  find 
little  in  our  German  friends  that  is 
new  or  deserves  quotation.  We 
prefer  extracting  the  following  plea- 
sing and  discriminating  passage  from 
one  of  the  essays  of  Mackenzie.* 
"  The  imagination  of  Falstaff  is  won- 
derfully quick  and  creative,  in  the 
pictures  of  humour  and  the  associa- 
tions of  wit.  But  the  *  pregnancy  of 
his  wit,'  according  to  his  own  phrase, 
*  is  made  a  tapster; '  and  his  fancy, 
how  vivid  soever,  still  subjects  itself 
to  the  grossness  of  those  sensual  con- 
ceptions which  are  familiar  to  his 
mind.  We  are  astonished  at  that 
art  by  which  Shakspeare  leads  the 
powers  of  genius,  imagination,  and 
wisdom  in  captivity  to  this  son  of 
earth;  it  is  as  if,  transported  into 
the  enchanted  island  in  the  Tempest, 


we  saw  the  rebellion  of  Calibcn 
successful,  and  the  airy  spirits  of 
Prospero  ministering  to  the  brutality 
of  his  slave. 

**  Hence,  perhaps,  may  be  derived 
great  part  of  that  infinite  amusement 
which  succeeding  audiences  have 
always  found;  from  the  representa- 
tion of  Falstaff.  We  have  not  only 
the  enjoyment  of  those  combina* 
tions  and  that  contrast  to  which 
philosophers  have  ascribed  the  plea- 
sure we  derive  from  wit  in  general ; 
but  we  have  that  singular  combina- 
tion and  contrast  which  the  gross, 
the  sensual,  and  the  brutish  mind  of 
Falstaff  exhibits,  when  joined  and 
compared  with  that  .admirable  pow- 
er of  invention,  of  wit,  and  or  hu- 
mour, which  his  conversation  pei^ 
petually  displays. 

'*  In  the  immortal  work  of  Cervantes, 
we  find  a  character  with  a  remarka- 
ble mixture  of  wisdom  and  absur- 
dity, which  in  one  paffe  excltea  our 
highest  ridicule*  and  In  the  next  is 
entitled  to  our  highest  respect 
Don  Quixote,  like  Falstaff,  is  en- 
dowed with  excellent  dlscemmenty 
sagacity,  and  genius ;  but  his  good 
sense  holds  fief  of  his  diseased  ima- 
gination, of  his  overruling  madneaa 
for  the  achievements  of  kniehfc-er- 
rantry,  for  heroic  valour,  and  neroic 
love.  The  ridicule  in  the  character 
of  Don  Quixote  consists  in  raising 
low  and  vulgar  incidents,  through 
the  medium  of  his  disordered  fancy, 
to  a  rank  of  importance,  dignity,  and 
solemnity,  to  which  in  their  nature 
they  are  the  most  opposite  that  can 
be  imagined.  With  Falstaff  it  is 
nearly  the  reverse;  the  ridicule  is 

Produced  by  subjecting  wisdom, 
onour,  and  other  the  most  grave 
and  dignified  principles,  to  the  con« 
trol  of  grossness,  buffoonery,  and 
folly.  It  is  like  the  pastime  of  a  fa- 
mily masquerade,  where  the  laugh- 
ter is  equally  excited  by  dresalDg 
clowns  as  gentlemen,  or  gentlemen 
as  clowns. 

Almost  all  critics  liave  concurred 
in  condemning  the  needless  harsh- 
ness of  Falstaff  s  treatmentby  thenew 
king.  Falstaff,  agreeably  surprised 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  d^th  of 
Henry  IV.,  while  engaged  in  a  moat 
serious  carousal  at  Justice  Shallow's, 
posts  up  to  London,  in  the  foil  per- 
suasion of  the  truth  of  Pistol's 
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ranee.     "  Sveeet  Knight,  thou  art 
now  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the 
realm."    He   hat   even   began    to 
lavish  dignities  upon  his  friends  on 
the  strength  of  his  own  immediate 
promotion;  and  to  threaten  his  ene- 
mies with  his  vengeance.    "  Master 
Robert  Shallow,  choose  what  office 
thou    wilt    in     the     land  —  'Tis 
thine." — "  Let  us  take  any  man's 
horses, — the  laws  of  England  are  at 
our  commandment.  Happj  are  thej 
which  have  been  my  friends, — and 
woe  to  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  1" 
Such  is  the  magic  which  the  wit  and 
bonhommie    of     Falstaff     exercise 
oyer  our  minds,  that  we  feel  it  like 
a  personal  stroke  of  injustice  and 
cruelty,  when  in  return  for  the  en* 
thusiastic  and  hearty,  **  God  save 
thee,  my  sweet  boy,"  with  which  he 
greets  his  old  associate  in  the  cpro- 
nation  procession,  he  receives  the 
freezing  an8wer,^not  even  address- 
ed to  himself,—"  My  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, speak  to  that  vain  man."    And 
this  at  last  is  followed  by  a  sermon 
on  his  vices,  and  a  sentence  of  ba* 
nishment  for  ten  miles  from  the 
royal  person.     At  first  he  cannot 
believe  his  misfortune  real ;  "  'tis 
but  a  colour.'*    **  I  shall  be  sent  for 
in  private  to  him;*'  he  endeavours, 
though  obviously  with  some   sink- 
ings of  heart,  to  persuade  Shallow 
that  his  thousand  pounds  are  safe : 
till  the  entrance  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  his  committal  to  the  Fleet  Pri- 
son— a  committal  for  which  there  is 
no  warrant  in  the  speech  of  the 
King — banish  the  last  remains  of  his 
delusion.    It  is  singular,  that  Shak- 
speare  should  have  introduced  this 
needless  and  unmeaning  piece  of 
cruelty ;  for  the  real  conduct  of  Hen- 
ry, as  described  by  Stowe,  would 
have  afforded  materials  for  a  noble 
aeene,  in  which  justice  might  have 
been  done  to  the  cause  of  morality 
without  any  injury  to  feeling.  **After 
bit  coronation.  King  Henry  called 
unto  him  all  those  young  lords  and 
gentlemen  who  were  the  followers 
of  his  young  acts,  to  evert/  one  of 
whom  he  gave  rich  gifts,  and  then 
commanded  that  as  many  as  would 
change  their  manners,  as  he  intend- 
ed to  do,  should  abitie  with  him  in  his 
court;  and  to  all  that  would  persevere 
in  their  former  like  conversation,  he 
gBve  ezpre98  commandment,  upon 


pain  of  their  heads,  never  after  that 
day  to  come  into  his  presence.*' 

In  the.  First  Part  of  Henry  IV. 
Falstaff  is  the  Atlas  upon  whose 
shoulders  the  support  of  almost  the 
whole  comic  portion  of  the  plot  is 
laid ;  for  Bardolph  is  but  the  recipient 
and  the  butt  of  the  wit  of  other  men. 
He  has  no  wit  save  in  his  "  malmsey 
nose ;  '*  deprived  of  that  feature,  he 
would  be  less  than  nothing  and  va- 
nity. Shakspeare  himself,  however, 
appears  to  have  felt  the  demands  on 
his  humorous  invention  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Falstaff  to  be  too  great  and 
incessant ;  for,  in  the  second  part  of 
the  play»  he  divides  the  duties  of 
the  comic  among  several  auxiliaries 
— Pistol,  the  Hostess,  Shallow,  and 
Silence— and  the  comic  is  more  of 
the  passive  than  the  active  kind. 
Pistol  is  a  character  of  a  more  tem- 
porary and  local  cast  than  is  usual 
with  Shakspeare;  a  braggadocio, 
whose  language  is  a  patchwork 
of  passages  from  plays  in  which 
the  poet  had  been  occasionally  a 
performer.  This  language,  originally 
adopted  to  aid  his  swaggering  man« 
ner,has,  in  the  end,  become  natural  to 
him ;  he  thinks,  as  well  as  he  speaks, 
in  fustian.  It  is  in  vain  that  Falstaff 
entreats  him,  when  he  brings  the 
news  of  Henry's  death,  to  ''deliver 
them  like  a  man  of  this  world.**  The 
only  answer  he  receives  is, 

"  A  foutra  for  the  world  and  worldlings  base ! 
I  speak  of  Africaj  and  golden  joys.*' 

To  many  he  appears,  by  dint  of  his 
"  Ercles'  vein,"  an  absolute  hero ; 
but  Falstaff,  with  his  usual  sagacity, 
has  detected  his  thorough  cowardice, 
has  long  set  him  down  as  *'  a  tame 
cheater,'*  and  actually  dares  (!)  to 
draw  his  sword  upon  the  boaster,* 
and  drive  him  out  of  the  Boar's  Head 
with  contempt.  The  Hostess  is  a 
■till  more  carefully  finished  charac- 
ter, and  more  interesting,  because 
less  connected  with  the  mere  man- 
ners of  the  time.  Hers  is  one  of 
which  the  prototype  can  never  en- 
tirely disappear.  To  her  imagina- 
tion, the  knight  whom  she  has  known 
"  these  nine* and- twenty  years,  come 
peascod  time,"  appears  a  very  pat- 
tern of  honour  and  a  mirror  of 
knighthood.  It  is  evident  she  could 
never  have  mustered  up  courage  to 
have   him   arrested,   had  her  bill 
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anoanted  to  two  hundred  nobUs  in-  lutoly  appean  aprlicbtljr  or  philoso- 

•tead  of  OQO,  but  for  bis  breach  of  phicaJ.  Well  might  PalstaiFobMrve  of 

promise  of  marriage,  after  that  en-  him,  'M  do  see  the  bottom  of  Justice 

eagement  of  his  on  ''  Wednesday  in  Shalloir."  He  is  the  very  pattern  of 

Whitsun-week»  upon  the  parcel*gilt  self- conceited,  characterless  inanity. 

goblety  sitting  in  the  Dolphin  chaa-  He  even  seems  to  think  it  necesssry 
er,  the  day  the  Prince  broke  bis  to  translate  his  ideae  so  aa  to  render 
head  for  likening  his  father  to  a  them  lerel  to  the  capacity  of  others, 
singing  man  of  Windsor."  And  hoir  for  he  generally  repeats  his  olMerva* 
instantaneously  does  the  old  respect  tiona  three  or  four  times  over,  vary- 
and  attachment  reviFO  when  Falstaff  ing  the  phnae  In  all  ways.  *^  I  will 
reappears  I  He  has  but  to  whisper  not  excuse  you-^you  shall  not  he 
in  her  ear,  "  As  I  am  a  gentleman,"  ezcused«-excttses  shall  not  be  ad* 
--a  phrase  which  she  has  too  good  mitted— there  is  no  excuse  shall 
reason  to  say  she  has  heard  from  him  serye-^yon  shall  not  be  excused." 
before^ — and  the  demand  for  the  With  what  senile  triumph  does  he 
hundred  nobles  is  converted  into  a  recal  to  the  recollection  of  Silence  the 
loan  of  ten  pounds  more,  though  days  when  he  was  called  mad  Sbal* 
''  she  pawn  her  gown  for  it"  low,  lusty  Shallow,  when,  in  corn- 
There  is  something  peculiarly  do-  pany  with  Falstaff,  little  John  Dort, 
llghtful  in  the  country  scenes  at  and  others,  he  had  known  the  hauati 
Justice  Shallow's.  Every  one,  in-  of  the  bona  roba»,  had  been  one  of  the 
deed,  must  have  felt  the  pleasing  swash>bucklers  of  the  inns  of  court, 
effect  produced  in  a  novel  or  play,  and  fought**  with  one  Sampson  Stock- 
by  carrying  the  hero  out  of  the  tur*  fish,  a  fruiterer,  behind  Gray's  Inn ! " 
bulence  and  bustle  of  the  city  Into  Then  his  inimitable  transiUons  from 
the  calm  and  retirement  of  the  coun-  moralizing  on  death  to  the  price  of 
try.  Don  Quixote  never  appears  more  fat  cattle-^ 

delightful  than  when  lecturing  the  <•  O,  the  mad  day!  I  kavttpeail  udto 

goatherds  on  the  golden  age  in  the  set  how  maoy  of  mine  old  ac^uMnttaem  an 

Sierra  Morena,  or  assisting  in  the  daad! 

festivities  of  the  marriage  of  Cama*  *'  SiUnce,  Wo  ahall  all  follow,  eoiuia. 

Cho;  Gil  Bias  is  never  so  great  a  ^^SOUtUow,  CerUin.'tis  eartain:  Tery 
favourite  with  us  than  when  we  see  Bura,  rery  sure  ;  daath,  at  tha  Pnlmiat  taya, 
him  with  Scipio,  in  Uie  pavilion  at  U  certain  to  all—^all  shall  die — How  a  good 
Lirias,  sitting  down  to  the  first  dlla  ypk«  <»f  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair  ? 
podrida  which  had  been  produced  *'  Silence.  Truly,  cousin,  I  was  not  there, 
under  the  auspices  of  Master  Joa-  "  Shallow.  Death  is  certain.— b  old 
chim ;  and  Falstaff  no  where  appears  I^o*»W«  of  your  town  living  yet  ?  " 
more  imposing  or  agreeable  than  Silence,  though  an  absolute  caput 
when  accepting  the  hospitalities  of  mortuum  when  sober,  has  an  under- 
the  Justice's  seat,  and  eating  pippins  current  of  gaiety  In  him  too-«when 
and  carraways  in  the  orcnard,  in  drunk.  Wine  seems  to  make  little 
Gloucestershire.  With  what  a  con*  impression  on  Shallow,  or  rather,  on 
sciousness  of  the  favour  he  is  con*  the  whole,  he  is  more  reaaonable  in 
ferring  does  be  yield  to  the  impor*  his  cups  ^an  otherwise.  But  Si* 
tunities  of  the  Justice  to  stay  and  lenee  loses  the  only  safeguard  he 
taste  his  short-legged  hsns,  his  joint  had  when  sober,  namely,  the  con- 
of  mutton,  and  **  tiny  little  kick*  sciousness  of  his  own  utter  imbeci* 
shews.*'  He  accepts  the  homage  llcy :  he  becomes  a  roysterer,  insists 
which  is  paid  him  by  Shallow  and  on  inflicting  on  the  company  a  va- 
his  cousin  with  the  same  lordly  air  riety  of  new  songs,  then  subsides, 
with  which  he  receives  the  sword  of  like  an  expiring  candle,  into  second 
his  captive,  Sir  John  Golville  of  the  cbildishDeas  and  mere  oblivioo,  till 
Dale.  Falstaff,  who,  amidst  all  the  excite- 
Shallow  and  Silence— what  a  pair  I  ment  which  the  news  of  Henry's 
We  should  hesitate  at  first  to  admit  death  and  bis  own  prospects  pro* 
the  possibility  of  a  lower  depth  of  duces,  has  kept  an  eye  on  his  new 
commonplace  imbecility  than  is  ex-  pupil  in  the  art  of  toping,  consigns 
hibited  In  Shallow,  till  we  see  him  him  to  that  Euthanasia  for  which  he 
fairly  placed  beside  his  cousin  Si-  was  most  fitted—'*  Garry  Ifaeter  Si- 
lance  ;  but  In  his  company  he  abso-  lenca  to  bed." 

J^ntM  hv  BaUfmfime  nnrf  Company^  PavVn  Worh^  Edinhirph, 
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A  COMEDY. 


BY  ADAH  OBHLKNSCHL£GBR. 


The  dramatic  literature  of  Ger- 
many at  the  present  moment  certain- 
ly bj  no  means  appears  in  tlie  most 
high  and  palmy  state.  Though  far 
enough  from  beine  very  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  the  last  great  modern 
playwright,  Adolph  Milliner,  we  must 
admits  that,  since  his  deaths  few 
successors  more  worthy  to  wield 
the  dramatic  sceptre  have  arisen. 
Tiecky  absorbed  in  the  composition 
of  fantastic  satires  and  philosophical 
novels,  seems  to  have  entirely  aban- 
doned the  drama.  Uhland  has  follow- 
ed his  example ;  but  has  fortunately 
afforded  us  some  compensation  in  his 
delightful  lyrics;  a  field,  indeed, for 
which,  notwithstanding  the  merits 
of  his  tragedies  of  "  Lewis  of  Bava- 
ria," and  *<  Ernest  of  Swabia,"  we 
ihinlc  him  better  fitted  than  that  of 
dramatic  composition.  Grilparzer, 
whose '*  Sappho"  ffave  promise  of  dra« 
matic  powers  in  the  purest  and  most 
classic  taste,  which  his  **  Ottocar," 
and  his  "  True  Servant  of  his  Master,'* 
have  scarcely  justified,  has  for  some 
years  past  been  entirely  silent,  if  we 
except  the  light  and  trifling  opera  of 
*'  Melusina.''  Raupach  alone,  the 
clever,  prolific  Raupach — the  Scribe 
of  Berlin,  seems  to  keep  possession 
of  the  stage ;  and  however  little  we 
may  be  disposed  to  recognise  in  him 
our  ideal  of  a  perfect  dramatist,  we 


must  in  justice  say,  that  compared 
with  the  Grabbes,  Immermanns,  Auf- 
fenbergs,  and  others,  who  attempt  to 
dispute  precedency  with  him,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  declaring  him 
to  be  the  true  prince,  and  the  others 
who  figure  in  the  dramatic  field 
mere  counterfeits. 

Oeblenschlseger's  dramas  have 
by  no  means  enjoyed  the  same  po- 
pularity on  the  stage  as  those  of 
Raupach;  for  in  tne  tactique  of 
*'  stage  business "  the  Dramatist  of 
Berlin  has  the  advantage  of  the 
Dane.  In  all  the  higher  elements 
of  the  drama,  however,  his  inferior- 
ity must  be  admitted.  Granting  to 
Ilaupach  the  power  of  constructing 
and  evolving  his  plot  with  dexterity ; 
thorough  knowledge  of  stage  effect ; 
a  pathos  which,  though  sometimes 
theatrical  and  hollow,  is  frequently 
impressive;  and  great  skill  in  the 
dialectics  drama,  it  is  impossible  to 
recognise  in  him  those  higher  prin- 
ciples of  composition,  that  standard 
of  nature,  to  which  all  Oehlenschlse- 
ger's  compositions  seem  adapted. 
There  is  nothing  in  particular  by 
which  the  poetry  of  Oehlenschlseger 
is  more  agreeably  distinguished  from 
that  of  many  of  bis  German  contem- 
poraries than  by  its  cheerful  and 
healthful  character.  Mysticism  he 
has  none ;  from  the  theories  of  the 
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fate  tragedianiy  the  MiillDers  and 
the  Houwalds,  he  turns  with  dis- 
]ike ;  with  the  Catholic  reveries  and 
Rosicrucian  or  masonic  mummeries 
of  Werner,  or  the  stormy  i|iel6dra- 
matic  exhibitions  of  a  kliogemaii,  or 
an   Immermann,  he  has    as   little 

Smpatfaf  f  to  short,  t|ie  overstrained, 
ij  asectM,  ibe  obscure,  the  purely 
fantastic,  in  all  their  maDifestations^ 
are  foreign  to  the  character  of  his 
mind.  His  poetry  affords  another 
proof  how  indispensable,  or  at  least 
bdit  valuable,  la  the  possession  of  the 
qualityof  humour  to  every  true  poet. 
This  is  the  controlling  principle  by 
which  the  other  powers  of  his  mind 
are  restrained  and  guided  to  their 
proper  ends  ;  which  prevents  his 
pathos  from  degenerating  into  a 
puling  sentimentality,  his  passion 
from  swelling  into  turbulent  bom- 
bast, his  imagination  from  running 
wild  into  airy  and  fantastic  theories. 
Oehlenschleger's  is  no  one- sided 
view  of  nature  or  art;  he  has  an  eye 
for  all  the  comic,  as  well  as  the  tra- 
gic aspects  of  life,  and  seizes  with 
equal  tact  and  dexterity  the  laugh- 
ing graces  of  an  Oriental  tale  or  the 
?Tim  and  iron  force  of  Scandinavian 
able.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  any 
of  his  lighter  works  without  being 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  a  well- 
balanced  mind,  in  which  good  sense, 
j;ood  feeling,  and  a  tempered  vein 
of  imagination  are  happily  combined. 
In  his  Aladdin,  of  which  we  exhibi- 
ted an  outline  in  a  former  number, 
the  comic  and  tragic  were  intimately 
blended  In  the  same  piece ;  the  play 
of  w}iich  we  propose  to  exhibit  sonie 
specimens  on  the  present  occasion 
is  almost  exclusively  comic  It  Is 
Uie  old  theme  of  the  Three  Brothers 
of  Damascus,  an  Oriental  edition  of 
our  otvn  European  conception  of  the 
'^  Twin  Brothers  of  Ephesus"— a 


story  in  some  shape  or  other  familiar 
to  all  the  literatures  of  Europe;  but 
treated  by  Oehlenschlsger  with  a 
degree  of  light  and  quiet  humour 
(Aom^timeJ,  perhaps,  a  little  too 
European  for  the  Asiatic  locality  of 
the  piece),  which  imparts  to  it  an 
air  of  novelty  and  originality.  Poe- 
tryjp  any  elevated  sense  of  the  word* 
our  readers  must  not  expect;  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  did  not  admit  of 
it;  but  in  that  poetry  which  is  to  be 
founilin  the  light,  clear,  and  graceful 
treatment  of  a  comic  groundwork, 
and  in  the  dexterous  management 
of  a  somewhat  intractable  imbrog- 
lio, the  Three  Brothers  of  Damascus 
will  not  be  found  deficient.  From 
the  contrast  between  the  close  re- 
semblance of  the  three  brothers  in 
corporeal  appearance,  and  the  total 
difference  which  exists  between  one 
of  them  and  the  other  two  in  mental 
conformation,  the  whole  movement 
of  this  little  piece  is  made  naturally 
and  easily  to  arise ;  and  though  the 
characters  of  two  of  the  brothers, 
Ibad  and  Syahuk,  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  distioguinhed  by  any  very 
marked  features,  yet  those  of  the 
covetous  brother  Babekan^  and  his 
wife  Lira,  are  vigorous,  original, 
and  consistent.  But  these  charac« 
(ers  will  unfold  themselves  better 
in  Oehlenschlseger's  verses  than  in 
our  prose ;  and  as  we  hate  the  sys- 
tem of  short  extracts  in  dealing  with  a 
work  of  art,  we  shall  begin  by  quoting 
the  first  act,  which  Is  of  no  very  for- 
midable length,  entire ;  premising 
merely,  that  we  have  taken  the  li- 
berty, in  some  few  instances,  of 
abridging  some  portions  of  the  dia- 
logue which  did  not  appear  mate- 
rially to  forward  either  the  action  of 
the  piece  or  the  developement  of 
the  characters. 


A  Square^  with  Trees,    A  Khan  on  the  left  hand, 
Ibbauiu,  a  caravan  driver — Ibad — Syahuk  (two  of  the  three  brothers^ 

Ibrahim.  So !  Here  we  are  in  Bagdad !  On  the  way 
You've  fared  like  princes,— for  your  sleep  you've  haa 
Soft  carpets,  and  strong  camels  for  your  riding. 

Ibad,  Like  princes  I  One  would  think,  to  hear  you  talk, 
We  came  from  raradise  and  not  the  Desert. 

Ibrahim.  Your  merry  bearing,  and  your  strange  resemblance, 
Have  much  amused  my  earavan. 

Ibad-  'Tis  fair  then 
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The  caravan  ehould  pay  for  it. 
No  man  is  bound  to  play  the  fool  for  nothing. 
If  at  our  cost  the  caravan  has  laughed, 
They  must  not  leave  us  weeping  at  our  own. 

Ibrahim,  Payment  f  The  very  word  has  sent  them  trooping— 
As  by  the  Desert  wind  the  sands  are  scattered- 
Each  to  his  home. 

Ibad.  And  we  have  none  I 

Ibrahim.  What  are  ve  ? 

Ibad.  Two  honest  artizans^  two  poor  knife-grmders. 
Driven  forth,  in  search  of  work,  to  other  lands : 
And  as  our  faces  nature  framed  alike, 
So  fate  has  made  our  joys  and  labours  one. 

Ibrahim,  A  jovial  pair  in  sooth  I — But  tell  me  how 
Thus  moneyless  ye  can  be  merry  too  ? 

Ibad.  Ask  rather  how  the  rich  man  can  be  merry ; — 
The  bark  swims  lighteat  with  the  lightest  load. 
Some  fortnight  hence,  perhaps,  you  find  us  ffraver, 
Deep- thinking  wights,  fellows  with  furrowed  brows : 
For,  sooth  to  say,  between  ourselves,  we  hope 
To  make  our  fortunes  here  in  this  same  city. 

Ibrahim.  That  hope  is  built  on  quicksands. 

Ibad.  Not  a  whit. 

Here  are  no  deserts,  friend.    But  hear  our  tale. 
And  if  it  please  you — take  it  in  full  payment. 
For  not  an  asper  else  have  we  to  offer. 

Ibrahim,  I'll  play  the  fool  for  once,  and  hear  your  tal^* 

Ibad,  No  tale,  good  Ibrahim,  but  downright  truth. 
In  fair  Damascus  lived  our  father  Sadib 
Some  thirty  summers  since,  or  thereabouts. 
An  honest  and  pains-takine  citizen. 
Twelve  children  were  his  lot— and  but  two  hands 
To  work  for  them  withal ;  and  yet  he  grumbled 
Not  at  his  fate,  but  lived  and  laboured  on— 
A  thirteenth  was  expected,  but  the  case 
You'll  own  was  rather  hard,  when  three  at  once 
W«re  added  to  his  store  instead  of  one. 
Three,  each  the  other's  image — three  impressions 
From  the  same  die.    I  pass  our  childhood  by. 
Short  commons  and  long  labour  were  our  portion ; 
Soon  in  our  father's  leatnem  shop  we  sat 
And  plied  his  noisy  calling — whife  the  urchin^ 
Gathering  without,  would  jeer  and  mock  our  likeness. 
Ibad  was  gentle,  I  was  lazy — not  so 
Babekan,  who  with  frowns  and  clenched  fists 
Oft  bade  them  hold  their  cursed  tongues,  and  go- 
But  still  the  more  he  raged  they  mocked  the  more. 
Once,  as  one  luckless  wight  came  grinning  near  him, 
He  seized  a  stone  and  threw  it;  on  his  brow 
It  lighted,  and  stone-dead  the  urchin  fell. 
They  seized  and  hurried  us  before  the  Cadi ; 
But  how  to  tell  the  criminal  ?    There  lay 
The  rub — for  each  so  like  the  other  seemed,  and  all 
Sat  with  a  look  of  perfect  innocence 
That  baffled  all  research.    Of  course  Babekan 
Was  silent  for  his  own  sake — we  for  his. 
In  short  they  did  not  choose  to  hang  all  three— 
And  so  they  only  banished  us  for  ever. 

Ibrahim,  Poor  devils  I    But  your  brother  would  be  grateful  ? 

IbacL  That  will  be  seen :  for  we  are  come  to  try  him. 
We  parted  in  the  Desert;  he  himself 
Advised  our  parting.    This  confounded  likeneas, 
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Said  he,  brings  nought  but  mockeiy  on  our  heads 
Where'er  we  come.    Far  better  let  ub  part, 
And  each  man  by  himself  pursue  his  fortune. 
Take  you  the  left— I'll  take  the  right.    Some  years 
Hereafter  we  shall  meet  and  share  our  gains : 
And  greeting  U8»  he  turned  and  disappeared. 
Ibrahim.  And  you  ?— 

Syahuh,  We  did  not  part :  the  bands  of  custom, 
Of  blood — and  of  the  heart  we  could  not  tear 
Thus  rudely— that  were  worse  than  aught  beside. 
We  wandered  through  Arabia,  through  Egypt- 
Go  where  we  would,  labour  was  never  wanting; 
But  riches  were  as  far  removed  as  ever ; — 
^hen  suddenly  the  joyful  news  was  brought  us 
Our  brother  had  grown  rich,  and  here  was  married ; 
And  so  we  hurried  here  to  share  his  fortunes. 
Ibrahim,  And  ye  believe  that  he  will  share  with  you? 
Syahuh,  Why !  he  has  sworn  it. 
Ibrahim,  Have  ye  witnesses  ? 

Syahuh,  Yes ;  Allah's  self  in  Heaven. 
Ibrahim.  Allah  !    Good  friend. 

He'll  scarcely  answer  to  your  summons.    But 
I  will  not  with  my  croakings  damp  your  hopes; 
Such  things  have  been,  and  such  may  be  again ; 
So  God  be  with  you.    For  the  sum  you  owe  me» 
Think  not  of  that,  I  give  it  willingly 
While  ye  are  poor.    Should  fortune  make  you  rich, 
I  tarry  for  a  fortnight  at  the  Khan, 
And  there  you'll  find  me.    If  in  aught  beside 
I  can  assist  ye — not  with  money,  look  ye. 
But  baud  or  head,  call  for  me.    Now,  farewell. 
Ibad,  Farewell,  thou  honest  heart. 

JSyahuk.  God's  peace  go  with  thee.  l^xii  Ibrahim. 

Ibad  (drawing  breath).  He's  gone,  and  so  one  care  at  least  is  over. 
Syahuh,  True,  we  have  nought  to  pay,  but  havo  we  aught 
To  eat  ?    Methinks  the  meal  of  yesterday 
Will  furnish  but  cold  comfort  for  to-day. 
Ibad,  We  shall  be  with  our  brother  soon. 
Syahuh.  I  fee! 

A  qualm  at  heart  to  think  that  we  must  meet  him 
As  beggars ;  God  knows  how  he  may  receive  us  I 
Ten  years  have  flown  since  we  beheld  him  last ; 
Ten  years  change  many  things,  and  riches  more ; 
And  of  us  three,  Babekan,  as  ye  know, 
Was  still  the  coldest,  though  the  firiesL 
In  faith,  I  have  not  heart  to  face  him  fasting. 

Ibad.  That  may  be  helped.    See  you  yon  khan,  whose  roof 
Peeps  forth  so  tempting  from  the  palm-tree's  shadow? 
There  we  may  breakfast. 

Syahuh.  Friend,  have  you  forgotten 

That  not  an  asper  in  our  purse  is  left  ? 

Ibad.  No,  faith,  not  I.    But  be  assured  Babekan 
Is  known  to  all  in  Bagdad,  and  to  such 
All  men  are  glad  enough  to  lend  on  credit. 
I  know  of  old  he  had  a  liquorish  tooth 
For  stolen  dainties  and  forbidden  wine. 
And  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  mine  host 
Here  of  the  suburbs  know  him  not,  and  gladly 
Give  credit  for  his  breakfast  till  to- morrow. 
Syahuh.  'Tis  well  for  him,  but  not  for  us. 
Ibad.  Even  so. 

We  will  persuade  our  host  we  are  Babekan. 
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Sjfahuk,  How  to?    Babekan  can't  be  two  at  once. 

ihacL  One  at  a  time  we  must  appear^  and,  like 
The  guard,  relieve  each  other  at  the  moment 

Si/ahuk.  The  joke  were  excellent,  but  will  it  answer? 
lo  face  and  figure  we  are  like  our  brother, 
But  not  in  voice. 

IbaeL  That  we  must  counterfeit 

As  best  we  can.    Perhaps  he  has  seldom  heard  him ; 
Babekan  is  laconic  while  he's  eating. 

(  The  Landlord  comes  to  the  door  of  the  Khan.) 

Syahuh.  Yonder  he  stands,  no  doubt. 

Ibad.  The  very  man— 

A  most  unquestionable  landlord's  visage  1 
Slyhr  he  sends  his  prying  glance  abroad, 
As  from  the  roof  the  urchm  eyes  the  pigeons 
He  lures  with  mouldy  pease  into  his  net. 
See  how  be  smiles,  ana  rubs  his  hands,  and  looks 
So  courteous,  with  his  copper  countenance 
Red  with  the  wine  his  guests  have  forced  upon  him ; 
And  yet  he  can  be  brutal  too,  I  warrant, 
And  kick  a  guest  most  cavalierly  out 
Who  asks  for  breakfast,  and  has  nought  to  pay  for't. 

Syahitk,  Lay  that  to  heart  then,  Ibad,  and  beware. 

Ibad.  Conceal  yourself  behind  that  cypress ;  with 
That  fasting  face  thou  look'st  half  dead  already. 
But  courage,  my  elixir  will  revive  thee. 

The  Landlord  (greeting  Ibad  courteously). 
Good-morning,  good  Babekan — man  of  wisdom^ 
Thou  pattern  to  the  idle,  flaunting  world, 
I  see  the  caftan  which  you  wear  is  even 
More  coarse  and  ragged  than  the  last    What  then  ? 
You  are  the  same  rich,  wise,  and  worthy  man. 
And  can  aflford  to  smile  at  foppery. 

IbacL  You  know  me,  thougi^  in  rags,  then  ? 

Landlord,  Have  I  not 

Philosophy  enough  to  separate 
The  walnut  from  its  filthy  shell  ? 

IbaeL  My  voice 

You'll  scarcely  recognise.    Tve  caught  a  cold.    (Hemming), 

Landlord,  Not  easily.    You  never  did  me  yet 
The  honour  to  exchange  a  word  with  me. 

Ibad  (aside).    So  much  the  better ! 

Landlord.  And  to  say  the  truth, 

Even  if  you  had,  'twould  have  been  much  the  same. 
I  am  so  little  musical,  I  scarce 
Could  tell  a  treble  from  a  thorough  bass. 
I  mind  the  sense,  and  care  not  for  the  sound. 
Let  but  my  guests  speak  plain,  they'll  have  their  asking. 

Ibad.  This  is  my  day  of  penance.    Therefore  am  I 
In  sackcloth  and  in  ashes  thus  attired. 
I'm  not  in  all  things  so  severe. 

Landlord.  O,  no  I 

In  living  you  are  tolerant  enough. 
You  love  not  noisy  revels,  that  I  know; 
Nor  banquets  where  yourself  must  play  the  host ; 
But  at  a  quiet  solitary  treat 
You  ask  no  questions  as  to  cost. 

Ibad,  Bring  out 

Your  best,  and  place  it  here  beneath  the  shade. 

Landlord,  Enchanted  to  obey  your  wish 

Ibad.  But,  hark  ye, 

I've  got  no  money  with  me. 
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Landlord,  That's  of  course. 

It  were  Dot  fit  that  such  a  roan  should  walk 
\Vith  money  in  his  pockety  or  should  pay 
His  bills  in  person ;  all  will  come  In  time ; 
Don't  mention  such  a  trifie.    (Exit) 

Ibad.  Well  I  I  won't 

At  least  he  can't  deny  I  gave  him  warning. 
And  none  can  say  I  caird  myself  fiabekan. 

Landlord  (firingt  out  meats  and  wine ;  spreads  a  carpet  under  the 
tree,  and  invites  Ibad  to  eat.) 
This  is  a  pa^ty  that  might  tempt  a  prophet 
There's  fruit,  and  wine  in  that  dark  looking  pitcher. 
That  so  the  wine  may  answer  for  sherbet, 
If,  by  mischance,  the  Cadi  should  pass  by ; 
Your  conscience 

jtad.  —Friend,  will  imitate  the  Cadi : 

'Twill  pass  and  take  no  notice.    There,  you'll  pledge  me  ? 

Landlord,  What  says  my  lord  ? 

ll)ad,  I  say,  make  haste  and  drink. 

I  do  not  choose  to  drink  alone. 

Landlord  (astonished— aside).    (Am  I 
Awake  ?    Is  this  fiabekan  ?)    Good,  my  lord, 
I  have  a  buzziog  in  my  ear.    Methought 
You  ask'd  me  even  now  to  drink  ? 

Jbad,  I  did  so. 

Landlord  {seating  himself  opposite  to  his  guest ;  eyes  him  steadily^ 
shakes  his  head,  and  says  in  an  under  voice,  as  he  takes  a  long 
draught). 
Heavens,  what  a  change  \ 

Ibad  (aside\  So  I  I  forget  my  part. 

(Aloud),    Hold  there,  though  I  that*s  enough.  This  jug  of  yours 
For  some  things  answers  well,  but  there's  no  seeing 
How  much  is  drunk. 

Landlord.  For  my  part,  my  good  lord,      [Drinking  again. 

I  drink  but  little,  and  would  gladly  pass 
That  little  too.    I  do  protest  that  landlords 
Have  not  a  greater  enemy  on  earth 
Than  the  mistaken  courtesy  of  guests, 
Who  strive  to  make  them  topers  like  themselves. 
I  always  long  to  throw  my  wine  away ; 
And  never  drink  but  to  keep  others  from  it  [Dtinks  again. 

Ibad  (taking  the  pitcher  from  his  mouth.) 
You  really  must  set  bounds  to  your  exertions, 
Your  health  will  suffer  in  the  public  cause.    (Eats  and  drinks). 
I>low  tell  me  something  sprightly.    Since  you  have 
No  music,  wit  must  season  our  repast. 
I  pass  then  for  a  miser  in  the  city  ? 
An !  who  can  know  himself.    We  hear  but  seldom 
The  voice  of  truth.    Speak,  landlord,  and  speak  boldly. 
This  is  my  day  of  penance  and  amendment 
Come,  tell  me  all  my  faults :  the  catalogue 
Will  never  spoil  the  relish  of  my  wine. 

Landlord.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  let  nothing  spoil  your  relish. 

Ibad.  No  fear,  good  landlord.    Let  them  talk.    1  have 
An  appetite  that  will  defy  them  all. 

Landlord.  Why  should  you  heed  their  empty  babble  ?  You 
Have  chosen  the  better  and  more  solid  part, 
And  need  not  care  what  envious  foes  may  utter. 

Ibad  O!    Prophet  I    I've  upset  the  salt  cellar. 

Landlord  Wait,  wait    III  bring  another  instantly. 

[As  the  Landlord  goes  out.  In  ad  motions  to  Stabuk,  who 
hurries  to  take  Ibad*s  place.  Ibad  conceals  himself  behind  the 
cypress.     The  Landlord  comes  out  with  the  salt  cellar. 
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S^ahuh  (eatijig  quietly,  and  in  the  same  tone  as  Ibad). 
Well  then,  what  say  they  of  me  ? 

Landlord.  Why,  they  say 

You  are  a  miserable  hunka ;— your  pardon ! 
'Tis  they  that  say  so,  and  not  I— a  fellow 
That  beats  his  wife  although  she  brought  him  richea. 
And  doats  on  his  ill-favoured  countenance- 
Penurious,  peevish,  coarse— so  says  the  world. 

Syahuk,  O  world  how  much  dost  thou  mistake  the  nan  I 
I  am  like  other  men,  I  have  my  failings, 
And  do  confess  I  take  my  rouse  at  times; 
But  for  the  rest— pure  lies,  upon  mine  honour. 

Landlord.  If  all  the  rest  be  lies,  you  have  no  failing ; 
Drinking  I  cannot  reckon  such. 

Syahuk.  You  speak 

After  my  heart.    But  see,  the  jug  is  empty. 

Landlord  (aside).  He  guzzles  like  a  fash— no  matter— if 
He  eat  for  two,  TU  make  him  pay  for  four. 
(  Aloud).  I  am  enchanted  that  my  cookery  pleases ; 
You  shame  the  very  pilgrims  when  they  Hrst 
Land  here,  from  their  starvation  in  the  Desert ; 
You  walk  but  sonre  few  paces  from  your  house, 
And  eat  and  drink  me  with  an  appetite 

A  caravan  mieht  envy.  .  .  •       i 

lAs  the  Landlord  turns  his  back,  Svahuk  ayam  springs  be» 
hind  the  cypress^  and  Ibad  seats  himself  in  his  place. 
Ibad.  What  say  they  of  my  brothers,  Landlord  ? 
Landlord.  ^  '^^^  ^ 

Ibad.  What  say  they  of  my  brothers  ? 
Landlord.  You  have  i^ope. 

Ibad.  No  brothers!  - 

Landlord.  You  had  two.  but  theyjire  dead. 

Ibad.  Dead  are  they  ?  dead.    Then  God  be  with  them,    put 

How  know  I  that  ?  .        v     j  ;i 

Landlord.        Yourself  have  seen  them  buried.  / ».  .    n 

S  Ah  I  I  forgot.   Well !  Peace  be  with  their  ashes.    (Ristng). 

A  blessing  on  this  meal— as  for  the  pay«ne°  V^  Kf  «--«  m.A«t«r  f 
Landlord.  Speak  not  of  that^would  that  ^be  debt  were  greater  ! 
Ibad.  Nay,  do  not  wish  for  that ;  it  soon  might  bring  thee 

^""iS/d  (aside).  Old  miser  that  he  is  I  still  shamming  poverty. 
Though  he  has  gold  in  heaps.    Now  then,  Babekan, 
Farewell,  and  Allah's  blessing  go  with  thee. 
Ibad.  Thanks,  friend  I 

Landlord.  Don't  mention  it.  »  j  •     * 

Syahuk  (behind  the  cypress.)  Thanks,  my  good  host 

Landlord  (^bowing,  without  turning  round).  Yon  ^e  loo  good. 
(Aside  as  he  goes  out).    The  man  is  mad.    Till  now  .^ 

He  never  gave  a  man  a  courteous  word.  ^,...,^7^  ^ 

Ibad  anrf  Syahuk  meet,  and  eye  each  other  »«««^5- 
Syahuk.  That  voice  is  like  the  screech-owl  s  boding  cry. 
Ibad  Fear  not,  our  sun  is  still  above  the  sky  I 
Syahuk.  But  if  our  brother  should  no  brother  be— 
Ibad.  Then  firm  to  our  fraternal  bond  are  we. 
Svahuk.  If  he  be  mindless  of  his  pledge  of  yore- 
Ibad  Still  poverty  and  we  were  friends  before  I 
Syahuk.  Yes,  let  the  grumbling  miser  stuff  and  swifl, 

He  wanders,  Ibad,  in  the  Desert  still. 

For  us  the  palm-tree  blooms,  the  fountains  play, 

For  us  the  sun  brings  forth  the  lauehing  day. 

If  vainly  for  a  sheltering  home  we  look. 
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Labour  gires  bread,  and  water  every  brook ; 
We'll  fashion  knives  and  weapons.    Sword  and  knife 
All  men  must  use>  who  live  and  guard  their  life. 
The  poorest  bird  still  finds  his  erain  of  com ; 
And  roses  blosflom  on  the  roughest  thorn. 
Then,  courage,  Ibad,  what  have  we  to  fear? 
Vo  frost  can  chill  the  love  that  harbours  here. 
Vfe  envy  not  his  ore»  but  use  our  art 
To  win  a  better  prize,  a  brother's  heart 


[Jime, 


The  second  act  opens  in  the  house 
of  Babekan  with  a  conversation  be- 
tween his  wife  Lira  and  her  neighbour 
and  confidante  Salleh,  on  the  subject 
of  the  temper  and  habits  of  Babekan. 
Salleh  finds  it  altogether  impossible 
to  conceive  by  what  "  conjuration, 
or  what  mighty  magic,"  a  being 
whom  Lira  admits  to  be  avaricious, 
peevishy  druakeoy  tyrannical,  and 
unreasonable,  in  short,  a  worthy 
scholar  of  the  Bashaw,  who  in  his 
reasonings  was  accustomed  to  *'  cut 
the  woman  at  once  and  the  argu- 
ment short,"  can  still  continue  to 
render  himself  an  object  of  liking  to 
his  patient  and  much  abused  wife. 
She  IS  enraged,  however,  to  find  that 
such  is  after  all  the  case,  and  accord- 
ingly does  her  best  to  organize  a 
revolt  of  the  harem  by  presenting 
Lira  with  a  full-length  portrait  of 
her  husband,  in  which  all  these 
features  of  his  character  are  brought 
out  and  dwelt  upon  with  complacent 


ingenuity.  Lira,  whatever  may  be 
her  own  views  upon  the  subject, 
has  no  wish  to  have  them  corro- 
borated by  another — she  "  thinks  it 
not  honesty  to  have  it  so  set  down," 
and  is  determined  to  vindicate  her 
exclusive  privilege  of  abusing  her 
husband  herself.  In  fact  Babekan, 
sot,  tyrant,  and  miser  as  he  is,  hss 
one  cardinal  virtue  which  in  her 
eyes  is  suflicient  to  outweigh  the 
seven  deadly  sins,  and,  with  the 
quick  tact  of  a  woman,  she  at  once 

Eerceives  where  the  strong  point  of 
er  own  case  for  the  defence,  and 
the  weakness  of  her  assailant's,  lies. 
Salleh  has  got  a  young,  handsome, 
and  good-tempered  husband — ^tbe 
antipodes  in  all  respects  to  poor 
Babekan;  but,  alas!  bis  conjugal 
fidelity  is  more  than  suspected — is 
in  fact  past  praying  for.  Observe 
how  scientifically  the  thrust  is  sent 
home,  and  its  immediate  effect. 


Sal,  And  think  you  then  all  men  are  like  your  husband  ? 

Lira.  Oh  !  no.    The  most  are  worse. 

SaL  Far  handsomer 

At  least. 

Lira.  Nay,  many  more  ill-favoured. 

Sal.  Far  younger  then  ? 

Lira.  I  love  no  baby  husbands. 

Sal.  Ay,  ay — no  doubt — jou  are  a  lucky  woman ! 

Lira.  That  grieves  you,  it  would  seem :  you  come  to  proffer 
Condolence,  and  are  angry  that  I  tell  you 
I  don't  need  compassion. 

Sal.  (irritated).  Simple  fool, 

That  does  not  see  what  all  the  world  besides 
Knows  well :  he  is  a  sot,  a  good- for*  nothing^- 
A  miserable  scrub,  who  lives  upon 
Your  gold,  and  yet  denies  you  every  pleasure. 

Lira  (with  equal  irritation). 
Nay  that  is  false,  and  I  am  pleased  with  him 
Such  as  he  Is.    Fret  not  your  head,  I  pray  you, 
About  my  pains  or  pleasures.    Get  you  home 
To  your  soft,  yielding,  well-dressed  spouse,  who  fills 
Your  harem,  not  the  less,  with  charming  slaves. 
My  spouse  is  faithful :  Now  the  secret's  out, 
That  virtue  in  my  eyes  outshines  all  others. 

Sal.  Faithful  ?    Who  would  seduce  him  ? 

Lira,  A  rich  man 

Would  never  want  seducers. 
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SaL  And  how  know  you 

Tbat  he  it  not  seduced  ? 

Lira,  I  have  my  spies 

About,  and  nothiuf^  have  they  yet  discovered. 

SaL  {with  an  ironical  obeisance), 
I  take  my  leave,  and  wish  you  long  enjoyment 
Of  that  best  proof  of  Jove — a  drubbinf^. 

Lira  (returning  the  obeisance).  Thank  you  t 

And  if  the  only  purpose  of  your  visits 
Be  thus  to  breed  'twixt  man  and  wife  division, 
The  greatest  favour  you  could  show  would  be 
Tbat  this  should  be  the  last.    Here  comes  my  husband. 

SaL  Allah  I  defend  me  from  the  monster's  sight. 

[She  runs  out. 

Babe  KAN  enters  (grumbling). 
What  wants  that  woman  here  ?  Why  fled  she  hence  ? 
Her  conscience  smote  her,  I  suppose.    What  wants  she  ? 
The  go-between  ?    I  can't  abide  her  look. 

Lira,  Nor  I^and  so  I  showed  her  to  the  door. 

Bab,  You  showed  her  to  the  door  I  False  serpent,  is 
She  not  your  trusty  con6dante  and  friend  ? 

Lira.  She  was :  She  is  not  now. 

Bab,  Well  then,  to-morrow, 

She  will  again. 

Lira,  That  is  if  she  repent 

Her  incivility,  and  beg  my  pardon. 

Bab.  She  was  uncivil  then  ?    What  did  she  say  ? 

Lira,  No  matter ;  let  it  rest.    It  did  concern 
No  one. 

Bab,    No  ooe !    Confess  at  once.    What  said  she  ?  . 

Lira,  Your  pardon — but  1  cannot 

Bab.  Tell  at  once ! 

Lira,  I  cannot. 

Bab,  (beats  her).    There  then  I    Will  you  tell  me  now  ? 

Lira.  She  called  you  miser,  drunkard,  good-for  nothing. 

Bab,  That  I  should  live  to  hear  this !  Shameless  woman  I 
And  this  you  dare  to  utter  to  my  face  ? 

Lira.  Did  you  not  beat  me  till  you  made  me  tell  it  ? 

Bab,  That's  true,  and  so  for  this  time  it  may  pass. 
How  now  ?  why  take  your  veil  ?  whither  so  fast  ? 

Lira,  Unto  the  bath. 

Bab.  The  bath  I  always  the  bath  I 

Methiuks  ere  now  you  might  have  washed  yourself 
Completely  clean ;  but  no !  No  soap  and  water 
Can  wash  an  artful  woman's  sins  away. 
Ay  I  were  it  not  for  these  same  baths  of  yours. 
What  would  become  of  all  your  plots  and  plans  ? 
The  bath,  the  bath  I  why  'tis  the  woman's  mart ; 
'Tis  there  they  meet;  'tis  there  they  manage  business ; 
There,  in  the  comers,  young  gallants  can  hide ; 
There  bathmen  may  be  bribed  too.    In  the  street 
Back  flies  the  veil,  while,  flower  in  hand,  the  lover 
Stands  pressing  you  to  take  his  nosegay.    That 
Expresses  love,  encouraeement,  approval — 
Ay,  even  the  hour  and  place,  they  say,  by  such 
A  garland  may  be  fixed.    A  plague  upon  them  t 
I  cannot  read  their  cursed  hieroglyphics. 
And  so  I  hate  all  flowers. 

Lira,  Now,  dear  husband. 

Do  not  be  angry,  I'll  return  anon. 

Bab.  And  why  these  gauds  ?  For  whom  do  you  bedizen 
Your  person  thus  ? 
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Lira.  'Tit  but  to  pleaae  you. 

Bab.  Me? 

Let  it  alone  tlien— ni  have  none  of  it 
It  profits  not :  'tit  costly^  it  alluret 
The  beggars  thiUier.    Would  a  man  have  peace 
From  beggars,  lie  must  strive  to  make  thd  world 
Believe  him  one. 

Lira.  Well,  jou  have  peace  at  least. 

No  beggar  asks  you  for  an  asper.    Only 
Be  with  yourself  at  peace. 

Bab.  Tush — teach  me  not 

How  to  demean  myself. 

Zjira.  Now  then— Farewell  1 

A  kiss  before  we  part 

Bab.  Why— you  had  one 

This  morning  early. 

Lira.  Holy  Prophet!  are  you 

Penurious  even  in  kisses  I 

Bab.  (kiaesher).  There  then— Uke  it; 

But  you  must  give  it  back  again — observe ; 
Not  that  I  long  so  hotly  for  your  kisses. 
Only  for  order  and  for  custom's  sake : 
For  what  I  lend  I  must  receive  again. 

Lira  (smiling).  Well>  then,  when  I  return  I  will  repay  you.    [EjriL 

Babbkan  (alone  and  somewhat  maiUfied). 
I  almost  do  believe  she  may  be  trusted, 
And  yet  1  know  it  not    And  if  I  did 
1  still  must  act  as  if  I  knew  it  not ; 
For  let  a  wife  once  know  she  is  beloved, 
And  then  good-night  at  once  to  liberty ! 
Strange  race !  they  kiss  the  hand  that  punishes. 
And  bite  the  finger  that  caresses  them. 
What  sums  each  year  does  her  profusion  cost  me. 
In  shawls^  rich  stuffs,  and  variegated  plumes  I 
I  do  believe  I  never  should  have  married  her 
Had  I  but  known.    But  stop— this  talk  is  folly. 
Is  not  the  gold  her  own  ?    And  yet  what  boots  It 
If  I  at  last  am  brought  to  beggary  I 
I  was  so  happy  that  we  had  no  children : 
Fool  that  I  was  I  she  brought  them  fast  enough— 
A  whole  menagerie  of  little  dogs, 
That,  sword  in  hand,  perform  their  exercise ; 
Besides  a  school  where  starlings,  linnets,  parrots, 
Receive  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue. 
'Twas  but  the  other  day  I  wrung  in  anger 
The  cursed  parrot's  neck,  because  he  called  me 
Old  Hunks— that  lesson  doubtless  Salleh  taught  him. 
I  should  have  sold  him  to  the  Grand  Vizier, 
Who  dabbles  in  such  fancies.    (A  knock). 

Who  goes  there  ? 


Babekan's  reflections  on  the  as« 
tassination  of  the  parrot  are  cut 
short  by  the  entrance  of  Ibrahim  the 
caravan-driver,  who  comes  to  com« 
municate  to  him  the  arrival  of  his 
brothers.  Somewhat  doubtful,  how- 
ever, from  hia  knowledge  of  his  pre- 
vious character,  how  the  intelligence 
is  likely  to  be  received,  he  begins  to 
sound  him  by  a  feigned  narration  of 
their  death,  and  ot  the  large  inhe- 


ritance which  titey  had  left  to  him* 
Babekan  overflows  with  fraternal  ten- 
derness at  the  news  of  the  hundred 
tiiousand  pieces  of  gold  to  which  he 
is  to  succeed ;  the  recollecdon  of  the 
service  his  brothers  bad  formerly 
done  him  in  Damasciit  absolutely 
brings  tears  into  his  eyes;  he  can- 
not sufficiently  applaud  their  fidelity 
to  their  engagenient  to  divide  their 
goods  and  chattels  with  each  other. 
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since  he  finds  he  is  to  be  executor 
and  residuary  devisee  of  both.  Con- 
ceive bis  astonishment  and  vexation 
then,  when  Ibrahim  maliciously  un- 
folds the  truths  and  stepping:  to  the 
door,  introduces  Ibad  and  Syahuk, 
alive  and  merry,  without  a  sinele 
sequin  in  their  pocicetSy  but  quite 
persuaded  that  Babelcan  is  ready  to 
share  his  purse  with  them,  accord- 
ing to  covenant.  All  the  possible 
consequences  of  this  aw Ic ward  arri- 
▼al,  the  demands  for  money,  the 
jibes  to  which  this  strange  triplicate 
resemblance  must  expose  him,  nay, 
the  more  delicate  domestic  dis- 
tresses, and  '*  mistakes  of  a  night'* 
to  which  it  might  lead,  immediately 


present  themselves  In  appalling  per- 
spective to  his  fancy.  Not  being 
blessed  with  the  liberality  of  Stella 
in  the  double  arrangement,  the  idea 
of  playing  the  part  of  a  Turkish 
Amphitryon  is  too  much  for  his  phi- 
losophy ;  and  it  Is  with  an  eflfort  that 
he'  is  able  to  master  his  confusion 
and  embarrassment,  so  far  as  to  be« 
stow  upon  his  brothers  a  cold  em- 
brace. Ibad  and  Syahuk,  who  little 
know  the  train  of  thought  which  is 
passing  in  the  mind  of  their  rich 
brother,  begin  by  remarking  how 
little  any  of  the  three  had  changed 
in  appearance  since  they  had  last 
met. 


Ibad,  Brother,  you  see  we  have  not  altered  much. 

Bab.  No;  more*s  the  pity. 

Sya.  You  are  much  the  same,  too— 

We  thought  to  find  you  stouter. 

Bab,  Oh  I  no!  nol 

It  is  our  evil  destiny,  all  three 
To  be  alike  in  length,  and  breadth,  and  thickness  ;— 
The  luck  all  other  men  possess — to  be 
Distinct  from  other  men,  we  must  not  hope  for. 

Sya.  Well,  let  it  be  so ;  let  us  but  transfer 
The  body's  likeness  to  the  mind,  and  be 
The  same  in  heart  and  thought 

Bab,  (with  annot^nce).  Nay,  nay,  my  brother. 

That  is  unnatural — impossible. 

Ibad,  Then  you  are  grieved,  It  seems,  to  find  as  here  P 

Bab,  Oh  I  no ;  so  that  your  visit  be  but  short 
Such  likeness  suits  not  here,  where  folks  have  got 
Too  much  to  jeer  and  talk  about  already : 
As  boys,  indeed,  there  was  no  help  for  it, — 
And  even  as  boys,  ye  know,  I  was  compelled 
To  smite  one  shameless  rascal  with  a  stone. 
But  here,  a  citizen — a  married  man — 
Must  be  a  little  of  an  egotist— 
Must  make  his  personality  appear 
Distinctly  from  his  neighbours' :  else.  Heaven  knows. 
What  sad  confusion  and  mistakes  might  follow. 

Ibad.  We  meet  according  to  our  promise,  brother ; 
You  cannot  have  forgot  the  oath  we  swore 
To  share  like  brothers  all  that  Heaven  might  send  us. 
We  two  have  toiled  for  nothing.    You,  Babekan, 
Have  better  thriven ;  and  we  are  not  ashamed 
To  come  and  to  remind  you  of  your  oath, 
Feeling  how  deep  our  joy  had  been  to  share 
With  you,  had  we  been  rich  and  you  been  poor. 

Bab.  iconjused).  I  grieve  to  think  ye  should  have  travelled  hither 
So  far  in  vain.    The  oath  I  do  remember. 

Sifa.  We  swore  it  in  the  moonlight,  by  the  fountain 
Beneath  the  palm-tree's  shade.     The  Prophet's  light 
Besilvered  o'er  the  lightly  moving  waters : 
We  dipped  our  fingers  in  the  moonlit  brook. 
Bathed  breast  and  face,  and  thrice  pronounced  the  words. 
Towards  Mecca  and  Medina. 
Bab.  Right  I  they  were 
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**  To  share  as  brothers  aU  our  propertt/** 
But  for  these  riches,  which  as  steward  only 
I  manage  here,  they  are  my  wife^s,  not  viine. 
Were  they  miDe  own,  wod  by  mine  own  exertions. 
It  were  a  duty  then  to  share  them  with  you. 
But,  ah  I  God  knows  how  little  I  can  do; 
My  wife,  between  ourselves,  is  ruler  here— 
An  arrant  shrew !  so  let  me  counsel  you, 
Come  not  within  her  presence.    Fare  ye  well :-« 
Your  journey's  cost  I  gladly  will  repay. 

(J  knock  heard  ai  the  door), 
A  knock— quick  I<^go  into  that  room — we  must  not 
Bo  seen  together  thus;  we  should  be  laughed  at. 

The  Landlord  froni  the  suburbs  enters, 

Bab.  (aside).  What  wants  the  fool  ?  To  borrow  money,  doubtless. 
Ay,  1  did  right  to  keep  aloof  from  him. 
Although  his  house  is  handsome,  and  his  fare 
Is,  as  I  hear,  superb.    The  wretch  is  deaf,  too. 
And  one  must  almost  shout  to  make  him  hear. 

Land,  I  greet  my  worthy  patron,  and  am  come 
To  thank  him. 

Bab.  What  have  you  to  thank  me  for  ? 

Land,  I  had  begun  to  think  you  never  meant 
To  visit  me. 

Bab,       ril  come  when  I  require  it 

Land,  And  may  your  appetite  be  never  less  I 

Bab,  Thank  you. 

Land,  How  did  the  pasty  taste  ? 

Bab,  The  pasty  ? 

Land,  Was  not  the  wine  most  unexceptionable  ? 

Bab,  Wretch  1  do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  drank  wine  ? — 
Canst  prove  It — Have  you  witnesses  to  swear  it  ? 

Land,  Nay,  ffood  my  lord,  you  manage  matters  better— 
You  are  too  wise  for  that.    You  drink  alone  I 
But  fear  not:  no  complaint  from  me  shall  reach 
The  Cadi's  ear. 

Bab,  You  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 

Land,  Nothing  indeed : — for  you  will  pay  my  bill. 

Bab,  That  which  I  drink  I  pay  for. 

Land.  That  I  know. 

For  Grod's  sake,  worthy  sir,  think  not  I  come 
To  dun  you ;— nay — 'tis  but  to  ask  a  favour. 

Bab,  I  grant  no  favours :  that  you  know  already. 

Land,  I  know — but  one  good  turn  deserves  another. 
I  gave  you  trust;  you'll  do  the  same  for  me. 
Men  have  not  always  money  in  their  pocket. 
And  yet  may  need  it.    So  it  fared  with  you ; 
So  fares  it  now  with  me.    I  prythee,  lend  me 
Thirty  sequins ; — 1*11  pay  them  in  a  week. 

Bab.  I'd  sooner  lend  a  cord  to  hang  thee  with. 
Begone — I'll  give  thee  nothing. 

Land,  Nothing  I — well. 

Pay  me  at  least  the  two  sequins  you  owe  me. 

Bab,  I  owe  you  two  sequins ! — O,  shameless  monster  f 

Land,  For  breakfast  !~fruit,  wine,  pastry,  and  so  forth. 

Bab,  Breakfast !— I  breakfast  with  you — did  you  say  ? 

Land,  So  I  should  think. 

Bab,  When  ? 

Land,  Why,  this  blessed  morning. 

Bab.  This  is  too  much— out  of  my  house,  thou  thief  I 

Land,  How,  drunkard!  dare  you  call  me  thief  ?— was  ever 
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Such  brazen  Impudence  ?    A  fellow  walks 

iDto  my  house— crams  to  the  very  throat 

With  dainties— swills  enough  to  swamp  a  dozen — 

Then  calls  me  thief  because  I  ask  for  payment. 

There — {Seizing  him  bu  the  collar,) — Wilt  thou  pay  me,  ffreedy 

devil  y— wilt  thou 
Still  call  me  thief  ?— wilt  say  I  stole  thy  money  ? 

Bab,  I  do  not  say  that  you  have  stolen  my  money ; 
1  called  you  but  a  cheat — let  me  alone. 

Land.  Will  you  deny  it  still  ?    Speak,  did  you  breakfast 
With  me,  or  did  you  not? 

Bab,  I  do  deny 

Nothiuff. — Help  I  help  I — a  madman's  in  the  house ! 

Land,  Ay,  call — roar — shout.    I've  owed  you  this  sound  drubbing 
Too  long  for  many  an  ancient  grudge  between  us. 
And,  please  the  Prophet,  now  it  shall  be  paid, 
ril  beat  the  iron  while  'tis  hot.    There— there !    {Beating  him). 
Though  there  were  three  of  ye (  The  door  open*,  and  Is  ad 

and  SvAHUK  ruth  in.   Landlord,  terrified^  losei  his  hold  of  Babekan). 

And  three  there  are  I 

Help,  Allah,  help  I  the  wretch  is  a  magician. 

He  multiplies  himself  at  will.    But  wait; 

If  there  be  Justice  to  be  found  in  Bagdad, 

It  shall  be  found,  and  that  right  speedily !  [  Goes  out. 

Bab,  Almighty  Prophet  I  what  can  all  this  mean- 
Pastry,  and  wine,  and  payment,  and  reproaches  ? 

Sya.  Brother,  let  me  read  the  riddle : — Faint  and  weary 
We  came  this  morning  to  the  town ;  we  spied 
Beneath  the  palm-tree's  shade  a  tempting  cookshop. 
Whose  odours,  to  the  sense  of  hungry  men. 
Breathed  sweeter  than  the  flowers.    We  Uiought  the  owner 
Would  know  your  face,  and  we  might  pass  for  you. 
He  never  knew  the  difference.    Forgive  us. 
That  thus  we  breakfasted  at  your  expense ! 

Bab,  {clasps  his  hands  together  above  his  head). 
Ay !  there  it  is  I    This  is  the  consequence 
To  which  this  cursed  likeness  leads.    No,  no  I 
This  is  past  bearing — we  must  part  at  once. 
God  knows,  each  man  has  quite  enough  to  do 
To  sweep  his  own  door  clean;  and,  by  my  faith, 
I  shall  not  sweep  for  three.    Must  I  be  pommelled 
Each  time  ye  please  to  banquet  in  my  name  ? 
Must  my  purse  pay  for  all  your  knavish  tricks  ? 
How  know  I  that  the  fancy  might  not  strike  you 
To  play  my  part  in  absence  wiui  my  wife  ? 
What,  if  it  please  you  to  commit  a  theft 
(And  this  last  prank  of  yours  looks  something  like  it). 
Must  I  be  hanged,  forsooth,  on  your  account? — 
No !  brotherhood  may  yet  be  pushed  too  far. 
Begone,  I  tell  you ;  leave  my  house  directly — 
There  are  two  gold  sequins  for  each ;  and  each 
Shall  have  a  coat  of  mine,  though  thus  I  know 
I  only  make  this  luckless  likeness  greater. 
For  all  my  coats  and  turbans  still  are  made 
Of  the  same  stuff,  because  I  find  it  cheaper,— > 
Now  hence ;  and  never  let  me  see  you  more. 

Sya,  {contemptuously).  We  thank  you,  miserable  man,  for  tearing 
The  bandage  from  our  eyes,  and  showing  us 
The  greedy  miser,  not  the  faithful  brother ! 
You  swore,  and  shamelessly  the  vow  is  broken ; — 
For,  grant  you  dare  not  share  your  riches  with  us. 
Yet  why  refuse  that  hospitality 
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"Which  even  the  desert  robber  sl^ws  the  wanderer 

That  seeks  his  threshold  ?  Cao  you  Dot  afford 

Some  food,  some  drinlc,  some  shelter  for  your  brotbers— 

For  us,  who  ventured  life  itself  for  you  ? 

Ha?e  you  the  heart  without  remorse  to  send  ua 

Af^in  into  the  dreary  desert  back, 

Where  soon  the  scorching;  sands,  more  merciful 

Than  you,  will  with  an  easy  grave  provide  us. 

And  hide  our  moulderiog  corpses  from  the  sub  ? 

Ibad,  Fie,  fie,  Syahuk  I     Who  would  shed  a  tear 
In  presence  of  a  heartless  churl  like  this  ? 
See  how  he  stands  and  stares,  with  stony  eyes. 
And  hears  not,  heeds  not,  feels  not  what  is  spoken  I 
Courage,  good  brother,  quit  not  hold  of  hope ; 
Even  o'er  the  burning  desert  she  will  bear  US| 
As  lightly  as  the  roc  upon  his  wings. 


[Imti 


Women's  quarrels  seldom  last 
long  where  they  have  a  common 
interest  in  making  them  up.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  commencement  of 
the  third  act,  we  find  Lira  and  Sal- 
leh,  whom  we  had  left  mortal  foes 
in  the  opening  scene  of  the  second, 
perfectly  reconciled ;  they  have  mu- 
tually explained,  and  a  coalition  has 
taken  place,  on  the  implied  condi- 
tion, that  the  obnoxious  subject  of 
domestic  politics  shall  not  again  be 
agitated.  They  are,  in  fact,  closely 
engaged  in  a  moat  confidential  cabi- 


net council,  conducted  with  all  the 
good  understanding  of  former  times, 
when  the  discussions  are  broken  up 
by  the  entrance  (apparently)  of  Ba- 
bekan,  whose  appearance  aa  usual 
puts  the  gossips  to  flight.  It  is  Ibad, 
however,  who,  attired  in  the  east-off 
caftan  and  trowsers  with  which  Ba- 
bekan  had  generously  presented  him, 
has  taken  Uie  liberty  of  personating 
him  on  this  occasion,  for  reasons 
which  will  appear  in  the  progress  of 
the  scene. 


[Exit  hastiiy. 


Ibad  {dressed like  Babbkan,  and  with  a  counterfeited  voice). 
Lira,  I'd  speak  with  you  alone. 

Salleh,  There  goes 

The  face  that  vainly  seeks  on  earth  its  fellow, 
ril  disappear  at  once. 

Lira,  Dear  husband,  pardon— 

I  know  you  had  forbidden — 

Ibad  (with  a  disguised  viice).  Of  that  hereafter. 
To  business  now.    A  tempting  bargain  oflfers. 
And  I  am  come  for  money. 

Lira.  Here*s  the  key 

Of  the  small  coffer.    I  have  none  but  that, 

Ibad.  Right — for  the  larger — that  I  keep  myself. 
How  much  is  there  f 

Lira.  Two  hundred  golden  pieces. 

Ibad,  Bring  them  to  me. 

Lira.  I  will. 

Ibad.  So,  all  goes  well ; 

She  has  no  doubt  of  me.    I  am  Babekan. 

Lira  (returns  with  a  purse).    Here  Is  the  money. 

Ibad  (takes  it).    Good  I 

Lira,  You  are  not  angry, 

Because  I  saw  poor  Salleh  once  again  ? 

Ibad.  Peace — that  account  we'll  settle  afterwards. 

Lira  (tenderly).    Well  I  shall  I  pay  you  back  the  kisa  you  lent  me. 

Ibad.  Ay — do.     (Kisses  her). 

Sjahuk  (also  dressed  like  Babbkan,  rushes  in), 
O I  traitor  I  villain  I— kiss  my  wife  ?— 
Adulteress — I'll  be  divorced  directly. 

Lira.  O  Mahomet  I  (About  to  faint). 
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Ibad.  What  does  IhU  ju^fgler  mean  ? 

M^hat ! — ^would  he  take  my  little  Lira  from  me  ? — 
No,  she  18  mine,  and  wife  to  none  but  me !   {^Draws  her  to  his  side), 

Syahuk  {pulling  her  back  to  the  opposite  side). 
Nay,  she  is  mine ;  and  mine  she  shall  remain. 

Lira,  O  wretched  me  I 

Ibad  (releasing  her).    Herself  shall  be  the  judge. 
Spealc  to  him,  Lira—tell  him  you  are  mine. 

Sgahuk,  Say  rather  you  are  mine. 

Lira,  Nor  yours  nor  his. 

For  neither  is  Babekan :  Ye  are  two 
Vile,  juggling  wizards:  Ye  can  imitate 
His  look,  but  cannot  counterfeit  his  voice. 

Ibad  (with  his  natural  voice). 
That  too  we  might  have  copied,  had  it  suited 
Our  purpose— but  'twas  needless.    I  have  gained 
Babekan  8  money,  and  a  kiss  beside. 

Lira.  O  Prophet,  how  could  I,  poor  wretched  woman. 
Protect  myself  against  such  likeness  ? 

Ibad.  There  I— 

Take  back  the  money,  Lira,  with  our  thanks. 
The  jest  was  only  meant  to  prove  how  easy 
Imposture  would  have  been,  were  such  our  object 

Lira,  Who  are  ye?  Mighty  Prophet  I  None  but  brothers 
Could  be  so  like  each  other. 

Syahuk,  Has  Babekan 

Ne'er  spoken  to  you  of  his  brothers? 

Lira,  Yes- 

He  said  that  both  were  long  since  dead  and  buried. 

Syahuk,  We  are  those  brother9 :  likeness  such  as  ours 
Scarce  lies  within  the  bounds  of  chance,  for  nature^ 
So  rich  in  difference.  Is  poor  in  likeness : 
We  are  Babekan's  brothers.  Lira — that 
Is  certain,  but,  alas,  he  is  not  ours  I 

Lira,  But  tell  me,  has  my  husband  seen  you  yet  ? 

Ibad,  Seen  ? — to  be  sure — and  turned  us  out  of  doors. 

Lira,  How  strange!   How  wrong  I   What  could  have  moved  him 
to  it? 

Ibad,  Our  likeness  to  him.    'Twas  our  only  fault. 
He  offered  us  an  alms,  like  beggars.    We 
Spurned  the  sequins,  with  which  he  hoped  to  purchase 
Release  from  all  the  ties  of  brotherhood — 
These  garments  only  would  we  take^-constrained 
By  pride  of  heart,  not  poverty  of  spirit, 
For  of  our  former  rags  we  were  ashamed. 
We  wished  to  prove,  too.  If  you  were  in  truth 
So  harsh  and  niggard  as  your  husband  called  you — 
For  he  maintains  he  is  a  henpecked  spouse, 
And  you  an  arrant  and  ill-tempered  shrew  I 

Lira,  Poor  man,  how  much  I  pity  him  I    How  strangely 
These  fancies  work  on  him  at  times.    Ah!  brothers. 
It  is  an  evil  hopeless  malady, 
And  therefore  he  deserves  our  pity. 

Syahuk.  What! 

Pity  for  him,  and  none  for  us  ? 

Lira,  Not  so. 

But  most  for  him.    You  want  for  money  only- 
How  easily  that  want  may  be  supplied ! 
But  how  can  money  ever  buy  for  him— 
Good  sense  and  loving-kindness  to  his  neighbour. 

Syahuk    (smiling  with  an  air  of  surprise).    Nay  l-*that  la  true 
indeed. 
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Lira  (giving  him  back  the  purse).  Well—mean  time  take 
This  purse.    I  gi^e  it  gladly.    It  is  jours. 

Syahuk.  Thanks  to  Uiee,  gentle  heart — 

Liia.  Doubtless  you  need 

Refreshment  ? 

Ibad.  And  a  sheltering  roof,  good  sister. 

Lira.  With  money  you  will  feel  no  want  of  either. 
Beneath  this  roof  you  cannot  tarry,  since 
Babekan  has  dismissed  you.    But  cheer  up  I 
Ye  shall  not  travel  hence  in  poverty. 
If  he  be  thankless,  I  will  recompense 
The  life  you  saved  for  him.    But  have  a  care- 
Show  not  yourselves  abroad,  except  at  evening. 
I  would  not  willingly—- 

(Looking  out  of  the  window,  exclaims ,  with  a  terrified  accent) 

Oh  I  heavens  I  here  comes 
My  husband  back— 

Jbad,  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Lira*  Run,  fly ! 

Hide  yourselVB  in  the  cellar.    There's  the  key— 
The  cellar  in  the  garden,  where  the  grapes 
O'erhang  the  entrance  door !    I  will  release  you. 
So  soon  as  he  is  gone.    Haste,  fly,  away  I 

Babbkan  enters  a  little  intoxicated,  and  speaks. 
One  cannot  be  too  careful :  who  can  tell. 
What  those  two  vagabonds  may  choose  to  do. 
I'll  speak  to  Lira  first,  and  then  return 
Unto  the  tavern.    If  a  man  would  drink 
With  comfort  he  must  have  a  mind  at  ease, 
And  undisturbed  by  passion— else  the  wine 
Sticks  in  his  throat :  (discovering  his  wife)* 

Ha  I  Are  you  there,  good  wife? 

Lira,  Yes,  here  I  am.— M(here  should  I  be  but  here  ? 

Babekan.  Most  true — most  true — an  excellent  remark. 
Where  else  ?    A  very  solid  observation ; 
Good  wife — thou  art  indeed  an  honest  soul.— 
Has  no  one  called  for  me  ? 

Lira.  None. 

Babekan,  It  may  be 

That  some  one  may, — if  so,  be  sure  you  open 
To  none.    Say,  I  am  not  at  home. 

Lira.  .  I  will. 

Babekan.  No  man  except  myself  into  this  house 
Must  find  admittance. 

Lira.  Good. 

Babekan.  And  when  I  come. 

Give  not  at  once  admittance  even  to  me. 
For  possibly  I  may  not  be—myself. 

Lira.  You  speak  a  little  incoherently, 
Methinks.    The  wine  perhaps? — 

Babekan  (interrupting  her).        Don't  mention  it. 
I  am  as  sober  as  a  judge.    Beware, 
You  must  not  judge  of  people  by  their  looks. 

Lira.  What  can  you  mean  ?  I  understand  you  not. 

Babekan.  So  much  the  better.     If  you  did,  it  were 
•A  proof  the  matter  were  past  praying  for. 

Lifa.  What  mean  you  ?    Have  you  left  the  tavern 
For  good  to-night? 

Babekan.  Not  I — I  mean  to  sit 

And  drain  another  tankard  with  mine  host. 

Lira.  Go  then,  and  come  not  home  too  late. 

Bab.  ril 
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When  Jt  BO  pleases  me.    But  as  I  sate, 
And  with  my  boon  companions  drank  and  sang, 
The  fancy  crossed  me,  that  you  might  receive 
A  visit  from  me  in  my  absence— 

Xira.  How  ? 

A  visit  from  you  in  your  absence  ? — Are 
Your  wits  amissing  r — Are  you  in  your  senses  ? 

Bab.  I  meant — a  visit  from  my  precious  brothers. 
Who  are  not  dead. 

Lira,  Not  dead  I  what,  were  you  not 

Yourself  a  witness  to  their  funeral  ? 

Bab,  They  were  not  dead — ^Uiat  is  to  say — not  rightly, 
Not  satisfactorily  dead ;— they  rose 
Out  of  their  coffins  when  I  left  the  churchyard — 
And  here — in  short — they  are  in  Bagdad— looking 
As  like  to  me  as  chickens  to  their  dam. 

Lira,  Is't  possible  ? 

Bab,  Whether  it  be  possible 

I  cannot  say ;  that  it  is  true^is  certain ; 
And  to  my  sorrow  have  I  learnt  besides. 
They  are  the  basest  rogues  on  earth — Now,  Lira, 
Do  me  this  favour.    Be  upon  your  guard : 
Give  none  admittance  here,  without  the  watchword, 
"  Wine  and  Sequins."    You  understand  ? 

Lira,  I  do. 

Bab,  *'  Wine  and  Sequins,"  observe.     And  he  who  comes 
Without  this  passport  send  him  to  the  devil — 
And  now  to  business. 

[  Walks  out  with  an  air  of  drunken  gravity. 


Ibad  and  Syahuk  have  in  the  mean 
time  been  spending  their  time  not 
so  unpleasantly  in  the  cellarage. 
The  perfection  of  philosophy  is  to  ' 
adapt  ourselves  readily  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  placed 
— at  Rome  to  imitate  the  Romans— 
in  a  wine*cellar  of  course  to  take  the 
good  the  gods  provide,  and  drink  a 
skinful  berore  retreating.  Acting  on 
this  maxim,  Ibad  and  Syahuk  have 
made  such  excellent  use  of  their 
time  that,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  next  scene  in  the  cellar,  where 
we  find  them  pledging  each  other  in 
flowing  cups,  they  have  obviously 
arrived  at  that  state  of  elevation 
which  banishes  all  idea  of  danger. 
Babekan  has  lost  his  terrors,  and 
they  are  engaged  in  an  animated 
discussion  on  the  beauties  of  two 
of  the  Caliph's  harem  who  had 
caught  their  eyes  on  coming  from 
the  bath.  **  At  length,  with  love 
and  wine  at  once  opprest,"  they 
drop  sound  asleep  on  the  floor. 
Lira,  entering  in  the  dark  with  her 
friend  Salleh  to  liberate  the  prison- 
ers from  their  supposed  miserable 
confinement,  stumbies  over  the  body 
of  Ibad  and  falls,  while  her  friend, 
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coming  to  her  assistance,  is  prostrat- 
ed in  like  manner  by  that  of  Syahuk. 
No  sound  being  at  first  emitted  by 
either  of  the  carcases  in  reply  to  the 
pressing  calls  of  the  ladies  to  eet  up 
and  begone,  they  are  believed  for  a 
moment  to  be  dead;  but  a  snore 
from  Syahuk  is  thrown  in  just  in 
time  to  announce  his  continued  ex- 
istence and  to  save  the  brothers 
from  the  chance  of  a  premature  in- 
terment. It  is  clear,  however,  that 
here  in  the  cellar  they  cannot  re- 
main, for  Babekan  is  hourly  expect- 
ed to  return  from  his  fatiguing  duties 
at  the  tavern,  and  Lira,  with  the 
memory  of  her  morning's  drubbing 
fresh  in  her  recollection,  is  resolved 
if  possible  to  prevent  a  scene,  and 
have  these  unlucky  doubles  of  her 
husband  removed  before  the  anag- 
norisis takes  place.  But  how?  If 
not  dead  they  are  dead  drunk,  and 
in  either  case  it  seems  plain  that 
their  own  limbs  will  not  suffice  to 
carry  them  to  upper  air.  The  female 
friends  are  almost  at  their  wit's  end, 
but  not  entirely,  for  Salleh  fortu- 
nately recollects  that,  in  coming  to 
Lira's  house,  she  had  seen  a  porter 
from  Basra  in  the  street  anxiously 
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lookioff  oat  for  work,  and  Buggests 
that,  tor  a  couple  of  Bequins,  he 
would  probably  be  gllid  to  convey 
the  sleeperB  from  the  cellar,  and  to 
drop  them  in  the  mauBoleum  of  the 
Dervifle  MeBroun  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  door  of  which  Bhe  had 
observed  to  be  open  as  Bhe  passed . 
Lira  makes  some  difficulty,  on  the 

ground  that  the  porter,  on  discover- 
ig  the  strange  likeness  of  the  bro« 
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there,  might  be  terrified,  and  refaie 
such  a  freight.  But  Salleh,  who 
now  takes  the  lead,  tells  her  to  leave 
the  matter  to  her— to  cover  Syahuk 
in  the  mean  time  with  some  sacks 
which  lie  in  the  comer  of  the  cellar, 
and  leave  Ibad  displayed  on  the 
floor.  She  then  goes  out  in  search 
of  the  porter,  while  Lira  conceals 
Syahuk  oeneath  the  sacks. 


Lira,  Wo's  me  I  what  troubles  one  must  bear  on  earth  I 
If,  as  of  late  has  been  so  oft  the  case, 
Babekan  comes  intoxicated  home 
And  finds  his  brothers  with  the  gold  I  gave  them, 
I  do  believe  he'll  beat  us  all  to  death ; 
And  yet  what  have  I  done  ?    Shall  I  not  dare 
With  mine  own  means  to  mitigate  distress  ? 

Salleh  returns  tvith  the  Porter, 
I  have  succeeded — I  have  found  him,  just 
About  to  leave  his  station  in  despair; 
Come  hither,  friend — we*ll  find  thee  work  to  do ; 
But  first-^a  cup  of  wine — to  raise  thy  spirits. 

(She  hands  him  the  cup — he  looks  suspicioudy  about  himJ) 
Off  with  it — quick — none  vrill  betray  you  here.        (He  drinks), 

Salleh  (  pointing  to  Ibad). 
There  lies  the  man  whom  you  must  carry  hence. 

r  To  Lira). 
He  knows  already  all  he  needs  to  know. 

Lira,  Can  you  then  carry  him  to  Mesroun's  tomb  ? 

Porter,  Yes,  if  vou  could  but  help  me  to  a  sack 
To  cram  the  drunkard  into. 

Lira,  There,  good  friend, 

Lie  sacks  enough. 

Salleh.  Well,  then,  let's  make  the  trial. 

She  assists  him  to  put  Ibad  into  the  sack. 
It  fits  the  man  as  neatly  as  a  glove. 
Now,  quick — convey  him  to  tne  monument; 
Return,  and  you  will  find  your  money  waiting. 

Porter.  Good.  [  Goes  out  with  Ibad  on  his  back. 

Lira.  That's  well.    But  how  shall  we  get  rid  of  him  ? 

(Pointing  to  Syahuk). 

Salleh.  Ko  fear.    Til  answer  for  him  too. 


Salleh  has  good  reason  to  be  con- 
fident in  her  own  resources,  for  her 
scheme  for  getting  quit  of  Syahuk 
combines  boldness  with  ingenuity. 
When  the  porter,  after  his  half  mile 
walk  with  Ibad  on  his  shoulders 
And  the  thermometer  not  under 
tii^hty,  has  at  last  got  his  load  safely 


deposited,  as  he  thinks,  beside  the 
dervise  in  his  marble  monument, 
and  returns  to  claim  his  hard-earned 
sequins,  he  is  surprised  to  find  that 
Salleh  takes  the  initiative,  and,  in- 
stead of  handing  him  the  money,  re« 
ceives  him  with  reproaches  for  not 
performing  his  promise. 


Salleh  (to  the  Porter),  How  now  ?— we've  waited  long  enough, 
methfnks, 
Till  you  perform  your  promise.    Yet  you  came  not. 

Porter.  Perform  my  promise?   Why  it  is  performed. 
The  man  lies  snug  in  yonder  monument. 

Salleh,  Your  task,  remember,  was  to  carry  hence 
A  drunkard  whom  we  could  not  harbour  here, 
To  Mesroun's  grave. 
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Porter.  Quite  ligbt— tnd  there  he  lies. 

SalleA  (pointing  to  Stabuk).  True— there  he  lies — we  see  that 
but  too  plainly. 
It  was  not  honest  to  deceive  us  thus. 
And  how  long  would  you  have  him  lie  there. 

Porter.  .Where?— 

I  say  he  lies  within  the  monument 

Saileh.  So !  You  would  ksow  the  maa  thea  if  you  mw  him  ? 

Porter.  Know  him  ?  At  once.    I  opened  up  his  sack 
To  let  him  breathe  a  little,  and  I  marlced 
His  features.    I  would  know  him  of  a  thousand. 

(Scdlehf  showing  him  Syahuk*8  face).  Look  here  then,  friend,  and 
say  if  this  be  he. 

Porter  {terrified).  Oh  Allah  I  Prophet!  there  he  lies  indeed  I 
And  yet  I'll  die  for't  that  I  bore  him  thither. 

Salieh.  Go  to !  some  drunken  vision  has  deceived  you. 

Porter,  God  help  me,  I'm  as  sober  as  the  Cadi. 

Saileh.  Too  sober  then,  perhaps— which  misht  produce 
The  same  effect — but  why  waste  time  in  proving 
What  your  own  eyes  avouch  ?  There  lies  your  man. 

Porter.  Ay,  there  he  lies,  that's  dear — and  if  he  lie 
Here,  'tis  most  certain  that  he  can't  lie  yonder. 

SalUh,  I'm  glad  to  see  that  common  sense  has  brought  you. 
Without  the  help  of  scientific  rules, 
To  such  a  sound  conclusion ;  for  there  have  been 
Wise  folks  who  have  denied  it. 

Porter.  I  at  least 

Will  not.    I  do  entreat  your  pardon,  lady, 
And  own  that  fancy  must  have  played  me  false. 

Saileh.  Let  reason  then  in  future,  my  good  friend, 
Control  your  fancy.    Take  your  drunken  load 
Away.    Convey  him  quickly  to  the  tomb. 
Return,  and  the  sequins  are  yours. 

Porter.  Good  I  Good  I 

Saileh.  On  with  the  sack.      (Asnttimg  him  to  put  Syahuk  in). 

Porter  {shaking  his  head  with  Stahck  on  his  back).   Weil  I  huw  a 
man  may  dream 
With  his  eyes  open. 

Saileh.  Friend,  console  youself. 

For  wiser  folks  than  you  have  done  the  same. 
And  had  not  sense  like  you  to  see  their  error.  [They  follow  him  out. 


While  the  porter  is  thus  engaged 
in  his  second  pilgrimage  to  Mes- 
roun'e  tomb,  Babekan,  having  indulg* 
ed  at  the  tavern  in  as  much  wine  as 
he  thinks  consistent  with  locomotion, 
and  that  not  in  the  most  direct  line, 
U  plodding  his  way  down  the  street 
to  his  own  door.  Like  many  a  true 
believer,  it  appears  that  he  is  a  scep- 
tic at  times,  and  accordingly,  under 
the  influence  of  the  grape,  he  indul- 
ges in  some  rather  irreverent  specu« 


lations  OB  the  inspiration  of  the 
Koran,  and  on  the  shortsighted  views 
of  the  Prophet  in  that  part  of  his  code 
io  which  he  prohibits  the  use  of  wine. 
How  far  indeed  he  might  have  carried 
these  doubts  and  objections  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  for  his  reasouiogs,  which 
are  rather  of  an  involved  nature,  are 
interrupted  by  an  incident  which 
our  readers  will  probably  more  easily 
anticipate  than  Babekan  did. 


The  Street  before  Babbkan's  house. 

Babekan  (with  a  kmiem,  completely  intoxicaied^  enters  singing). 
Whether  our  holy  Koran  be 
Divine,  I  ne*er  could  clearly  see; 
But  this  is  clear,  that  rosy  wine 
Must  be  eternal  and  divine. 
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In  ftll  ihlng^B  else,  the  Prophet  spake  the  truth, 

A  holy  man  he  was,  a  valiant  soldier, 

A  true  philosopher,  who  preached  the  truth 

At  the  sword's  point ;  a  wise  and  prudent  man ;— - 

He  made  but  one  mistake.    To  err  is  human  I 

Wine  he  forbade,  and  therein  he  was  wrong. 

A  total  inexcusable  mistake. 

But  hush,  is  any  one  at  hand  ?  (^Looking  about  him  with  the  lamtem). 

No,  none, 
I  am  alone.    'Twas  well  I  brought  my  lantern. 
For  mine  own  light,  I  fear,  bums  somewhat  dim. 
Well  I  God  be  praised  that  I  have  rid  myself 
Of  my  two  brothers;  doubles  seldom  answer. 
And  least  of  all  in  marriage ;  then  to  share 
Two-thirds  of  all  my  means  with  them,  would  leave 
A  beggarly  account  indeed  behind. 
But  not  to  jumble  things  too  much  together, 
*TiB  here  my  house  should  stand,  if  it  still  stands 
In  the  same  spot,  where  it  was  wont  to  stand. 
But  much  I  fear  it  must  have  moved  away. 
Or  sunk  into  the  earth.    For  all  about  me 
Goes  whizzing,  dancing,  shaking,  nodding  so — 
We  have  a  shocking  earthquake  here  to^nlsht. 
But,  with  God's  blessing,  things  may  mend  to-morrow. 
The  Porter,  returning  with  the  sack  on  hit  amu 
Porter,  Why,  what  the  devil  is  this  ?  Ah,  now  I  see  through 
The  trick  I  the  villain  still  comes  sneaking  back 
To  bilk  me  of  my  hire  as  soon  as  buried. 
I'll  teach  him  not  to  try  the  trick  too  often. 
Or  else  my  name's  not  Caleb.    Soho,  friend ! 
There— back  with  you  into  your  sack — no  struggling  I 

Babtkan.  What  want  you  with  me,  youth — you  must  confound  me 
With  some  one  else — you  must  mistake  me  for 
Some  specimen  of  counterfeited  coin. 
But  try  me  only  by  the  weight,  the  sound. 
You'll  see  at  once  that  I  am  genuine. 

Porter  (^forcing  him  into  the  sack). 
'Tis  by  the  weight  indeed  I  mean  to  try  you. 

Bahehan  (laughs). 
What  means  this  dressing  ?  Do  you  mean  to  put 
Another  shirt  upon  me  ? 

Porter,  Yes,  a  night-shirt. 

And  put  you  into  bed.    It  is  too  late 
To  night  to  trouble  servants  for  assistance. 

Babekan  (who  has  allowed  himself  without  resistance  to  be  pui  into 
the  sack  up  to  the  neck). 
Some  new  conveyance!  What  a  strange  contrivance — 
'Tis  easier  than  a  palanquin,  besides 
Quite  economical— dog-cheap,  I  dare  say — 
One  bearer  only  'stead  of  two  to  pay  for. 

(  The  Porter  closes  the  mouth  of  the  sack). 
But  do  you  know  my  house  ? 

Porter,  Too  well.    I've  been 

There  twice  already. 

Babekan.  Don't  forget  the  pass* word-* 

*'  Wine  and  sequins." 

Porter.  The  wine  I've  had  already. 

And  now  my  mouth  waters  for  the  sequins. 
He  is  asleep.    Runs  not  the  proverb  thus— 
"  The  third  time  thrives."    Til  try  it  once  again, 
Though  sorely  wearied  of  this  endless  trudging. 

[  Walks  out  with  Babbkan  on  his  shoulders* 
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This  time  the  porter's  mlBsion  is  ground,  while  the  marhle  sarcopha- 

successful,  for  we  are  now  intro-  gus  is  faintly  pei'ceptible   behind, 

duced  to  the  interior  of  the  Dervise's  Out   of  one   of  these    Ibad^   still 

monument,  in  which,  by  the  dim  only  half  awake,  puts  his  head,  and 

light  of  the  dawning  morning,  three  exclaims:— 
saclrs  are  d  isco vered  ly  hag  in  the  fore- 

Ibad,  Where  am  I  ?  Have  I  been  asleep  ?  O,  yes, 
I  must  be  in  Babelcan's  cellar  still. 
Where  sleep  so  suddenly  overpowered  us  both. 
But  what  is  this?  A  sack — who  wrapt  me  in  it  ? 
O,  now  I  understand,  our  gentle  Lira,  ^ 
With  kindly  foresight,,  must  have  thus  attired  us. 
To  save  us  from  the  cellar's  damp  and  cold. 
Well,  never  will  I  call  her  goose  again. 
Be  she  as  fond  and  foolish  as  she  will. 
But  Where's  Syahuk?  Doubtless  he  has  fared 
As  well — ay,  ay,  there  lies  my  fellow  sack. 
Hist,  hist,  Syahuk,  sleep  no  more — arouse  thee. 
Before  Babekan  catch  us  here,  and  make 
Some  hellish  uproar.    See,  the  day  is  breaking. 
Let's  leave  the  vault,  as  soon  as  we  have  quaffed 
From  out  yon  pbrtly  hogshead  in  the  corner 
A  parting  morning  draught.  (^Pointing  to  the  sarcophagus). 

Syahuk  (^putting  his  head  out  of  his  sack). 

Where  can  I  be  ? 
What  means  this  mummery  ?  Who  has  swaddled  us 
In  these  infernal  sacks  ? 

Ilwd  (laughing).  Nature,  good  brother ! 

With  such  a  husk  surrounds  her  butterflies. 
Before  they  spread  their  morning  wings  for  flight 
But  come— be  quick,  let's  have  our  draught  of  wine 
(For  coffee  we  shall  scarcely  meet  with  here) 
Ere  our  grim  host  appears. 

Babekan  (in  his  sack). 
Where  are  you,  Lira  ? — are  you  up  ?— bring  coffee, 
I'll  drink  it  here. 

Jbad  (sqftitf).        O  heavens  I  here  comes  Babekan. 

i^ahuk  (in  the  same  tone),    Babekan  I 

Ibad  (to  his  brother),  Down  into  our  sacks  again. 

Babekan  (peeping  out  of  his  sack). 
She  comes  not. 

The  lazy  creature  hears  not — will  not  rise ; 
And  I  must  make  it  for  myself.     Where  am  I  ? 
This  bedroom  is  not  mine — yet  to  be  sure 
'Tis  dark,  and  all  things  show  but  indistinctly. 
But  then  a  sack — who  popped  me  in  a  sack  ? — 
How's  this  ? — companions  too  I    I  loag  to  know 
Who  these  same  bedfellows  of  mine  can  be. 

(Ibad  and  Syabuk  put  their  heads  out  of  their  sacks), 
O  Allah  I  Prophet !  help !  it  is  my  brothers. 

(All  three  crawl  otd  of  their  sacks). 

Ibad  (seriously). 
Forgive,  Babekan !  'twaq  neceesity 
Alone  compelled  us  to  revisit  you. 
Thine  honest  wife,  more  merciful  than  thou. 
Gave  us  this  cellar  for  a  sleeping  room, 
And  covered  us  with  these  for  lack  of  bedclothes. 
See,  mornine  dawns,  give  us  one  parting  draught — 
And  you  shall  never  see  our  faces  more. 

Babekan.  In  Heaven's  name  speak! — where  can  I  be?— >where  am  I  ? 

Si/ahuk,  Is  your  own  cellar  then  so  strange  to  you  ? 
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baJMcan.  What  cellar  ? 

tbad.  Why  the  wine  cellar. 

Babtkdn.  The  wine  cellar ! 

And  have  1  slept  within  the  garden-cellar 
AH  night.    Oh  \  now  I  see  I    That  cursed  wight, 
Who  in  the  sack  should  have  conveyed  me  home. 
Has  entered  by  the  backdo<w  in  the  garden, 
And,  finding  the  door  open,  dropt  me  here, 
To  save  himself  a  yard  or  two  of  travel. 
A  curse  upon  him  I    Well,  since  we  are  brothers, 
tor  this  time  your  offence  shall  pass ;  nay,  each 
Shall  have  a  cup  at  parting  from  the  hogshead 
Which  looks  out  dimly  from  its  shadow  yonder. 
ril  give  you  also  ten  sequins  a-piece-^ 
But,  mark  me  I  vanish,  and  return  no  more. 

Iboit  But  see,  the  rising  sun  comet  shining  in 
Upon  our  old  acquaintance  in  the  corner. 

\^A  uuf  ^ftwuhine  lighis  upon  the  coffin,  and  i/tt^  discover  all, 

Babekan,  The  devil  I 

Sifohuk.  'Tis  a  splendid  porpbry  coffin. 
Inscribed  with  characters  in  gold. 

Jhad,  Where  are  we  then  ? 

Syahuk  (reads), 

O  wanderer  in  the  bouse  of  death. 
What  is  life's  pleaaure^but  a  breath  ? 
The  fount  that  slakea  the  spirit's  thirst 
Beyond  the  grave  arises  first 

Ibad,  Woe't  me,  from  such  a  fount  I  have  no  mind 
To  drink.    Are  we  then  buried  here  alive  ? 

Sifohuk,  Not  so — the  door  is  open,  see  ye  not? 

Babekan.  It  is  the  holy  Mesroun's  mausoleum. 
I  know  it  now  again.    But  some  one  comes. 
They  are  armed — it  is  the  guard.    Conceal  yourselvea 
Each  man  within  his  sack,  till  they  are  gone. 
And  then  for  flight. 

[  They  creep  again  into  the  sacks,  and  lie  stiU, 

It  is  not  the  guard,  however,  by  beide,  and  two  of  her  companions, 

whom  they  are  disturbed,  but  a  party  Mirza  and  Fatime,  the  eame  in  fact 

of  Bedouins,  who  had  come  thither  in  who  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Ibad 

search  of  metal  more  attractive  than  and  Syahuk,  by  unveiling  as  they 

three  rather  ugly  middle-aged  gentle-  came   from   the  bath,  and  whose 

men.     Oehlenschlseger,  has,  in  fact,  charms  had  been  in  their  flowing 

connected  the  comic  adventures  of  cups  so  freshly  remembered.  While 

the  three  brothers  with  a  slender  under  the  influence  of  this  potion,  the 

thread    of   more   serious    interest,  three  young  ladies  were  to  be  placed 

founded  on  the  attachment  of  Nadir,  in  sacks,  and  in  this  unceremonious 

the  chief  of  the  Bedouins,  toZobeide,  guise  smuggled  out  of  the  Seraglio, 

the  favourite  of  the  Caliph  Haroun,  and  deposited  In  Meeroun's  monu- 

and  the  resolution  of  the  Arab  lover  ment,  till  carried  off  by  Nadir  and 

to  carry  off  his  mistress  from  the  his  companions,  Kobad  and  Schem- 

narrow  walls  of  the  Seraglio  to  the  seddin.    Saadi,  however,  instead  of 

wild  freedom  of  the  desert.    Avail-  administering  the  sleeping  draught 

ing  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  to  the  ladies  of  the  Seraglio,  chooses 

Caliph's    physician,    Saadi,   whom  rather  to  murder  sleep  by  wakening 

they  had  captured  on  one  of  his  pro-  up  the  Caliph  in  the  middle  of  the 

fessional  visits  from  Basra  to  Bagdad,  night,  and  communicating  to  him  the 

and  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  his  whole    plot,   after    exacting    from 

liberty  on  condition  of  his  furthering  him  a  promise  that  all  cimicemed  in 

his  views,   it   has   been  arranged,  the  conspiracy  shall  be  leniently  dealt 

that  a  sleeping  draught  shall  be  ad-  with.     Accordingly,  a  corps  of  black 

ministered  by  the  physician  to  Zo-  eunuchs,  and    such    like    neutral 
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powers,  are  despatched  to  the  inonu- 
raent  with  orders  to  arreit  all  per- 
sons found  there,  and  to  bring  them 
forthwith  before  the  Caliph.  Thus 
the  Bedouins  are  in  search  of  their 
mistresses^  and  the  police  of  Bagdad 
are  in  search  of  the  Bedouins.  The 
Arabs>  entering  the  tomb,  find  the 
sacks  lying  there  as  they  had  expec- 
ted, and  proceed^  without  examining 
the  contents,  to  lift  them  on  their 
shoulders,  and  transport  them  to  a 
cave  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
opening  of  the  sacks  in  the  cave,  and 
the  discovery  of  three  grim-louking 
male  heads,  all  exactly  alike,  would 
form,  we  think,  a  coup  de  theatre  which 
could  hardly  lail  of  its  effect.  The 
Bedouins,  convinced  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sacks  osn  be  nothing 
less  than  emissaries  of  Zatanai  him- 
self, and  that  they  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  enchantment,  fly  in  terror; 
but  their  flight  is  arrested  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Caliph's  guard,  and 
the  whole  party,  including  the  three 
brothers,  are  taken  into  custody  and 
conveyed  to  the  palace. 

The  fifth  act  is  almost  entirely 
occupied  with  a  somewhat  cruel, 
practical  joke,  in  the  Abon  Hassan 
style,  played  off  by  the  Caliph  upon 
the  brothers.  Babekan  is  well 
aware  that  three  men  found  under 
such  suspicious  circumstances,  and 
with  such  companions,  have  but 
little  chance  of  making  their  inno- 
cence apparent,  and  that  the  offence 
of  being  accessary  to  an  attempt  at 
abduction  from  the  harem  is  likely 
to  be  visited  with  some  tolerably 
severe  puniHhment.  He  is  willing 
to  compound  for  some  strokes  of 
the  bastinado,  or  a  few  months'  im- 
prisonment Muladdin,  however, 
one  of  the  slaves  of  the  harem,  is 
sent  to  communicate  to  the  unfor- 
tunate brothers  that  the  Sultan  is  in- 
exorable, and  that  nothing  less  than 
poison  is  to  be  their  fate.  Ibad  and 
Syahuk  bear  the  announcement  with 
courage,  as  might  be  expected ;  but 
Babekan  gives  way  entirely — indul- 
ges in  maudlin  tenderness  towards 
bis  brothers,  who  indignantly  reject 
his  approaches — ^and  boldly  drinking 
off  the  potion  presented  to  them  by 
the  slave,  seat  themselves  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  prison,  to  await  their 
death.    Babekan,  after  many  natural 


shrinkings  and  delays,  Imitates  tbetf 
example,  and  all  three  soon  drop 
down — sound  asleep;  for  the  Ca- 
liph does  but  "  poison  in  jest,*'  and 
the  object  of  this  mock-tragedy  iti 
to  persuade  the  brothers  on  awa- 
king that  they  have  passed  from 
this  world  to  the  next  According* 
ly,  Ibad  and  Syahuk  find  themselves 
surrounded  when  they  awake  with 
all  sights  and  sounds  such  as  may 
suit  with  the  idea  of  Paradise* 
Gentle  music  breathes  around  thellli 
houris  with  wings  on  their  shoulders 
float  about  in  mazy  dances,  Mirza 
breathes  words  of  love  into  Ibad's 
ear,  while  Fatime  whimpers  accents 
as  soft  into  those  of  Syahuk.  Far 
different  is  the  teception  which 
awaits  poor  selfish  Babekan.  A  wild 
and  savage  music  startles  him  into 
consciousness.  All  hideous  shapes, 
with  torches  and  whips  in  their 
hands,  present  themselves  before 
him ;  some  tantalising  him  with 
fruits  and  dainties  which  he  is  not 
permitted  to  taate-^tbers  exhibit- 
ing before  him  all  the  horrors  of  the 
realms  of  Elblis,  on  which  he  be« 
lieves  himself  to  have  just  entered. 
At  last  the  good- nature  of  the  Sul- 
tan prevails,  the  mummery  ceases, 
and  the  whole  piece  winds  up  with 
the  liberation  of  Nadir,  and  the  re- 
storation of  Babekan  to  his  wife — 
though,  like  Shylock,  he  is  ordain- 
ed, by  the  judgment  of  the  Caliph, 
to  purchase  his  escape  by  a  liberal 
division  of  his  large  fortune  with 
his  two  brothers. 

On  the  whole,  without  any  very 
high  pretensions  to  poetry,  this  little 
comic  drama  of  OehlenscblKger  car- 
ries the  mind  most  pleasingly  back 
into  the  old  haunts  of  our  youth, 
and  surrounds  us  with  those  Asiatic 
associations  (heightened  and  blend- 
ed  wi^  an  European  humour)  which 
recall  to  most  of  us  the  happiest 
period  of  life.    In  his  company 

"  The  tide  of  time  flows  baclc  for  us. 
The  forward  floiriDf  tide  of  time, 
And  in  the  sheeny  summer's  morn 
Adown  the  Tigris  we  are  borne, 
By  Bagdad*s  shrines  of  fretted  gold. 
High  wall*d  gardens  green  and  old. 
Enchanted  with  the  place  and  time. 
So  worthy  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Heroun  Alraachld.** 
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Chap.  IX. 


"I  THINK— I  thlDk,"  repeated  Doc- 
tor Saffron,  his  fingers  still  upon 
Job's  pulse, — **  I  think  it  was  very 
fortunate  I  came."  Now,  whatever 
Job  thought,  he  said  nothing.  Saf- 
fron rose  from  his  seat,  stroked  his 
chin,  thrust  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  pronounced  sentence — **  A  little 
more  blood." 

*'I  thought  so,"  said  Winks,  and 
beneficently  smiling,  he  added—- 
"  Nancy,  a  basin." 

*'  Some  sixteen  ounces,  and  a  blis- 
ter on  the  chest,"  said  Saffron.  *'  Yes, 
that  will  do  for  to-niffht." 

**  His  dinner  couldn't  have  hurt 
him ;  he  was  only  helped  three  times 
to  haunch,"  said  Winks,  piteously. 

"  Well,  I  promise  you,  protested 
Saffron  with  more  than  professional 
earnestness, "  if  he  isn't  much  better 
to-morrow  Fli  shave  his  head." 
Winks  pressed  the  doctor's  hand  In 
token  of  thanksgiving.  "  You  have 
pigeons  at  hand,  I  hope  ?  " 

••  You  know,  we're  very  fond  of 
'em,  doctor.  But  you  can  tell  best 
—> would  they  quite  agree  with  his 
stomach  ?  " 

**  Stomach  I  pooh — soles  of  his  feet  I 
if  we  don't  take  great  care,"  and 
Saffron  lowered  hlH  voice  to  a  most 
conBdential  tone,  ^  if  we  don't  take 
great  care,  this  may  be  a  case  for 
Doctor  Lullaby."  Winks  winced— 
'*  1  tell  you,  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost"  At  this  moment  Nancy  made 
her  appearance  with  a  riband  and 
the  fatal  china  bowl.  Again  Saffron 
stood  ready  with  his  lancet,  again 
he  was  about  to  approach  the  suf- 
ferer, when  he  was  chained  to  the 
spot  by  the  loud  snores  of  the  pa- 
tient. **  Bless  me !  he's  asleep," 
cried  Winks,  and  again  Job  snored  In 
corroboration;  the  very  curtain  rings 
vibrated  with  the  sound.  *<  YouMl 
never  wake  him  ?  "  asked  Winks,  as 
Saffron  laid  his  hands  upon  the  bed- 
clothes ;  "  won't  sleep  do  him  good, 
doctor  ?  " 

'*  Quite  cure  him,"  replied  Saf- 
fron, with  a  sarcastic  smile.  "  Six 
hours  of  such  sleep,  and  he'll  want 
none  of  my  help."  And  Job  snored 
with  greater  vehemence.    *'  Don't 


be  deceived  by  that,"  said  ihe  doctor 
to  the  host,  **  I've  heard  many  a  pa- 
tient do  that,  and,  I  give  you  my 
honour,  with  all  my  care,  it  has 
turned  into  the  sleep  of  death." 

**  Well,  I  thought  sleep  must  be 
a  very  balm,"  sud  the  superficial 
\(lnks. 

**  And  BO  it  is,"  sharply  returned 
the  doctor, "  but  in  some  cases  balm 
is  the  deadliest  poison :  this  is  one 
of  them.  Sir— Sir,"  and  the  doctor 
shouted  to  Job,  when  a  i^entle  knock 
was  heard  at  the  door.  The  footman, 
with  a  fine  respect  for  the  sick  man*8 
chamber,  only  edged  in  his  cheek, 
and  in  the  softest  voice  begged  to 
ask  whether  the  doctor  would  be 
able  to  attend  the  dinner-table,  or 
whether  a  cover  should  be  put  aside 
for  him  ? 

Saffron«absorbed  by  his  profession- 
al duties,  apparently  gave  no  ear  to 
tiie  mission ;  but  pausing  near  his  pa- 
tient,-—who  continued  at  a  short 
notice  to  perform  wonders,  for  every 
snore  was  an  improvement  in  tone 
and  body  on  its  predecessor,— his 
face  bent  into  a  smile,  and  he  resort, 
ed  to  his  snuff-box,  and  having  taken 
a  pinch,  observed— *' Ha !  well — 
that's  better  — yes,  much  better. 
What  did  you  say  ?  "  and  he  turned 
to  the  still  lingering  footman,  who 
repeated  the  question. 

'*  1  think,  friend  Winks,  we  may 
venture  to  leave  him  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes ; — but,  hark  ye,  Nancy,  let  me 
be  called  if  there's  the  slightest  al- 
teration." Still  Job  snored,  and  still 
the  doctor  until  beyond  ear-shot, 
applauded  every  note  with — '^  that's 
well— better — better— better." 

When  the  docter  appeared  in  the 
dinning- room,  every  voice — save  the 
fcrrea  vox  of  Skinks,  alias  Wigmore — 
cried  for  news  of  the  patient.  Saf- 
fron answered  in  general  terms, 
which,  translated  into  particular  re- 

Slies,  assured  the  enquirers,  that  if 
(r  Jewel  recovered,  he  would  no 
doubt  live;— if  his  disease  proved 
mortal,  there  was  as  little  doubt  he 
would  die:  that  these  were  most 
learned  deductions  was  evident  from 
the  fact  that  everybody  seemed  per- 
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fectlysatlBfied  with  them.  The  dinner  one  of  the  family,  tfie  feeders  could 

was  recommenced  with  an  avidity  not  have  eaten  more  heartily.   Not  a 

that  promised  to  more  than  fill  up  the  soul  left  his  place,  and— as  he  ought 

previous  hiatus.      Once  —  for  the  to    have    done— went    beating  his 

turtle  lay  at  his  heart — Doctor  Lulla-  breast  upon  the  lawn,  or  watering 

by  uplifted  his  voice  amid  the  unfeel-  the  gravel  walk  with  his  tears.    And 

iog  din  of  knives  and  forks,  and  nod-  yet,  there  was  one — one  who  thought 

ding  to  Saffron,  took  off  a  bumper  of  of  Job— one  whose  appetite  had  been 

port  with '' to  your  patient,  doctor."  struck  dead  at  the  tenth  mouthful 

There  was  an  ostentatious  kindness  by  what  the  doctor  called  his  dan- 

in  this — a  benevolence  very  far  be-  gerous  relapse.    The  fair  widow-^ 

yond  the  wine.  none  of  your  silly  spinsters  with 

We  like  not  to  linger, — though  in  hearts  like  green  oranges— had  a 
truth,  we  have  been  accused  of  the  heart,  soft  and  ripe  as  a  medlar, 
low  disposition, — but  we  protest,  we  WheUier  from  having  lived  with, 
like  not  to  dwell  upon  the  darker  and,  alas!  buried, a  husband  twenty 
colourings  of  our  nature ;  no,  had  we  years  older  than  herself,  she  had  be- 
our  own  task  to  choose,  we  would  come  a  deeper  thinker — had  acquir- 
distil  the  essence  of  our  brains  into  ed  a  keener  vision  into  the  soul  of 
mottoes  for  thread- papers ; — we  things  than  many  of  her  even]y«pair- 
would  prick  sweet  natal  verses  with  ed  acquaintance,  we  know  not 
baby-pins  in  satin  cushions  ;-.we  enough  of  young  widows  to  decide; 
would  indite  the  philosophy  of  a  but  of  this  we  are  certain,  she  had, 
quadrille ; — and  pen  the  biography  from  the  first,  appreciated  the  merits 
of  Lady  Mary's  bullfinch  And  oh,  of  Job  at  their  golden  value :  five 
ye  twelfth*  cake  images !  how  truly  feet  ten  inches — a  handsome  face — 
— how  beautifully  would  we  paint  apparent  good  temper,  and,  despite 
this  much  mistaken  world  I  How  the  doctor,  sound  constitution,  were 
would  we  prove  the  very  flag-stones  not  lost  upon  a  woman  of  her  ez- 
to  be  best  white  lozenges ; — Decem-  perience.  "  She  was  not  a  maudlin 
ber  mud,  real  black-currant  jam ; —  girl/'  as  her  own  maid  ingenuously 
all  acts  of  Parliament,  sweet  apple-  avowed,  '*to  give  herself  red  eyes 
fritters ;— Newgate  itself,  a  mass  of  for  a  bread- and- butter  face  and  curly 
barley-sugar ; — and  bedlam  hospital,  hair."  With  the  widow,  the  whiskers 
a  piece  of  mere  blancmange.  The  of  Mars  were  of  better  worth  than 
pillory  should  be  a  tasteful  sweet-  the  locks  of  Adonis. 
meat; — and  the  very  gallows  built  The  selfishness  of  the  table  pro- 
of candy !  A  professed  beegar  of  ceeded  in  all  its  tumult,  when  the 
twenty  years*  duplicity  shotdd  be  a  widow,  seated  next  to  Doctor  Saf- 
worthy  object  of  the  picturesque ;—  fron — he  had  attended  her  poor  bus- 
and  a  man  who  lives  by  cutting  band  in  his  last  illness,  and  she  felt 
throats  a  person  with  an  eccentric  a  great  confidence  in  him— ventured 
turn  of  intellect; — infanticide  should  to  put  a  list  of  queries  touching  the 
be  a  provident  care  of  little  children;  sufferer,  as  she  tenderly  thought 
— and  bigamy,  in  man  or  woman,  an  him, up  stairs.  The  doctor  was  a  man 
ennobling  spirit  of  universality,  of  system,  and  cared  not  to  have  his 
The  world  we  inhabit  is  really  a  patients  laid  upon  the  dinner-table, 
paradise,— and  yet— yet  they  issue  Moreover,  in  the  present  instance, 
four  penny  pieces  I  he  was  ferociously  hungry,  having 

However,  as  we  are  not  permitted  been  wellnigh  worn  out  in  his  late 

to  be    one   of  those  very  choice  attendance  on  Lady  Gemini — whose 

writers,  who,  like  Prometheus,  make  medicine,  by  the  way,at  that  moment 

their  own  men,  but  are  compelled  haunted  him. 

to  take  men  ready  made  to  our  **  And,  my  dear  doctor,  going  on 

hands,  we  must  not  disguise  the  well,  you  say  ? " 

fact,  that  in  a  very,   very    brief  Turning  the  drum-stick  of  a  goose 

time  the  patient  of  the  blue-room  in  his  mouth,  he  replied—"  Well  as 

was  utterly  forgotten  by  at  least  can  be  expected ;"  never  taking  into 

nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  guests,  account  tne  extraordinary  expecta- 

Doctor  Saffron  almost  included.   It  tions  of  some  people. 

was  very  strange,  but  had  it  been  a  ^  You  think  there's  nothing  serious 

VJinner  to  solemnize  the  funeral  of  in  the  case  ?  " 
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*'Ser!ou6l  no-^iiotat  all.    Vye^  Diluted  At  the  selflsh  iniaiiiers 

with  great  pleasure^-^^^tid  Saffron  of  Saffron,  the  wldoir  resolved  on 

hummed  a  challenge  to  wine^*'  I've  contihued  iilence.    h  iraa  in  vain— 

ftent  for  a  nurse/'  and  again  he  filled  her  philanthropy  was  neither  of  the 

his  mouth  with  goose.  deaf  not  dbmb.    Just  as  the  docior 

**  A  nurse ! "  cried  the  widow,  **  so  had  chftnged  his  plate  and  prepared 

bad  as  that  ?  '*  himself  for  a  flew  encounter,  the 

The  doctor,  getting  a  free  passage  widow  began  in  her  silveriest  voice, 

for  his  voice,  gently  declined  his  **  But  my  dear  doctor,  ch  tell  me^ 

head,  and  in  a  soft  professional  tone,  do  *' — 

breathed  into  the  quickened  ear  of  Saffron  laid  down  his  knife  and 

the  widow—*'  No  milk."  fork  (he  had  returned  to  the  veni- 

**  Doctor!"  cried  the  widow,  blush-  son),  ahd  with  a  piteous  look  of  re« 

ing  like  a  peonj.  monstrance  and  a  tone  almost  vi- 

'*  Still,  her  ladyship."  brating  with  the  pathetic,  appealed 

^  Ladyship !  why,  my  dear  doctor  to  the  widow.  "  For  goodness  sake, 

— he  I   he ! — who  are  you    talking  madam !  do  not  talk  to  me  while  I 

about?"   And  the  widow  simpered,  am  eating — do  not — pray  dd  not— 

^  Your  dear  friend.  Lady  Gemini  here  have  I  s«va]lowed  three  pieces 

-^hasn't  Mr  Winks  told  you?  At  of  fAt  without  tasting  them." 

last,  a  charming  little  boy."  A  magistrate,  who  until  that  mo- 

*'  Very  true— I  never  was  so  de-  ment  had  never  spokeb,  rolled  his 
lighted  to  hear  any  thing.  But  the  eyes  In  his  head^  and  cried  **  Shame- 
preserver  of  our  little  boy  ?  "  ful." 

*<  He's— he's  in  bed ;"  aad  Saffron,  Hsth  the  reader   seen   ft   du(^ 

becoming  restless  under  the  examU  pluming  itself  in  a  summer  pond? 

nation,  turned  from   the    window  In  like  manner,  stung  by  the  rebuke 

and  rolled  his  eyes  up  and  down  ihe  of  Saffron,  did  the  widow  work  her 

table,  seeking  what  he  might  devour,  head  and  neck.    The  doctor  cared 

At   last  he  lighted  upon  a   huge  but  little  for  the  involutions,  and 

turkey  in  chains;  and  with  eplcu-  was  proceeding  gravely   with   his 

rean  gusto,  insinuated  his  advice  to  task,  insured,  as  he  presumptuously 

the  carver ;  the  widow  uncoiisider-  deemed,  from  further  hinderance.  A 

ed  with  downcast  head  talking  ki  dell6ious  collop — no  less — was   on 

his  side.  his  fork — his  fork  neftr  his  mouth— 

*<  And— and  dear  Doctor,  what  his  mouth  gaping,  when,  with  a  long- 
may  be  his  complaint  ?  "  drawn  sigh,  down  fell  the  head  of 

**  The  breast,"  said  Saffron  to  the  the  widow  on  the  doctor's  shoulder, 

man  with  the  turkey  There  was  a  general  stir  at  Uie  uble 

"Love!"    thought  the  widow;  — a  general  cry  of  *' fainted  I "  The 

then  aloud,  "  He's  a  remarkably  fine  magistrate,     chewing     his     meat, 

young  fellow."  authoritatively  pronounced — '*  de- 

'*  The  leg's  a  poor  thing,"  said  the  cidedly  fainted.''^   1/Vigmore  carried 

doctor.  the  widow  from  the  room,  followed 

"  Well,  Fm   certainly  no  judge,  by  the  hostess  and  another  femde 

but — tell  me  this— hasn't  he  a  good  friend,  who  relentlessly  urged  the 

constitution?"  doctor  from  his  plate.    In  the  mo- 

*<  Not  a  bit  of  liver  left,"  exclaim-  Inent  of  desperate  disappointment 

ed  Saffron,  with  deep  regret.  Saffron  could  have  thrown  up  his 

"  God  bless  me  I    There's  no  go-  diploma,  so  that  he  might  have  exe- 

ine  by  looks,"   sighed  the  wido^.  cuted  his  dinner. 

"  Though  a  little  pale,  he  looked  fto  **  Was  ever  any  thing  so  unlucky  I" 

perfectly  handsome."  said  the  host.   "  First  that  Mr  Jewel 

^  No  sausage,"  replied  the  doctor  should  be  ill,  and  then   thst  Mrs 

to  a  gesture  of  the  carver,  and  then  — " 

for  the  first  time  since  his  seduction  **  Smypathy,"  said  Tritott,  with  a 

by  the  bird,  he  was  conscious  of  the  Wink  or  wickedAess.   **  Sympifthy." 

rustling  of  the  widow's  black.    The  *  Don't,  Frank,"  cried  a  dear  fe- 

lady  for  some  time  said  nothing,  but  InAle  friend  of  the  Widow,  benevo- 

somewhat  bewildered,  she  fervently  lently  strangling  a  lattgh.    '*  DonV 

hoped  that  the  talk  of  thedoetorhad  Bat  #e  Hfe  fbrgetOt^  what  ii  due 

been  of  turkey.  tO  thCI  lidw  patfent 
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^  We  liad  better  get  her  to  bed," 
said  the  doctor,  with  the  down  loolc 
of  ah  iijured  man. 

'*  The  cane  room/*8atd  Mrs  Winka» 
and  one  of  the  servants  led  the  way* 
\Vigmore  ran  up  stairs  with  his  hys- 
terical burden,  and  Saffron,  with 
funeral  gait  and  aspect,  followed. 
Wlffmore,  having  surrendered  the 
widow  to  the  doctor  and  the  women, 
was  proceedmg  to  join  the  company, 
when,  about  to  pass  the  door  of  the 
adjoining  chamber,  he  recognised 
the  voice  of  the  male  patient,  at  first 
he  thought  loudly  laughing,  but  his 
head  yet  rang  with  the  hysterics  of 
the  widow,  and  his  ear  was  not  suffi- 
ciently fine  to  distinguish  the  sex  of 
a  note*  However,  once  at  the  door 
of  the  sick  man^  it  would  have  been 
unliind  to  pass  it ;  therefore  turning 
the  handle,  Wigmore  thrust  his  skull 
into  the  room,  and,  grinning  like  a 
shark,  asked  "  If  Mr  Ticket  was  any 
better."  Nancy  was  about  to  spealc. 
*'  Say  Wigmore — Captain  Wigmore 
— called  to  ask;"  and  then,  with  a 
departing  kindness  that  quite  puzzled 
the  girl—"  take  care  of  nis  teeth." 

*< Ticket  and  teeth!*'  said  Nancy, 
"  what  can  he  mean,  sir  ?  " 

**  What  can  he  mean  I "  echoed 
Job  to  himself,  and  again  an  ague  fit 
came  on.  In  a  few  minutes  another 
knock  at  the  door^  and  Bodkin,  the 
widow's  maid,  entered  fluttering] y, 
fairly  sweeping  the  ground  with  curt- 
sies. She  begged  very  many  thou- 
sand pardons,  but  would  Nancy  go 
to  her  mistress — the  doctor  was 
about  to  bleed  her — and  for  herself, 
she  loved  her  so  much  she  could  not 
hold  the  basin?  If  the  gentleman 
didn't  mind  she  would  stay,  in  case 
he  might  want  any  thing.  Job  raised 
his  eye  above  the  counterpane  and 
nodded  assent.    Exit  Nancy. 

"  And  what,"  asked  Job,  in  a 
feeble  voicoi  well  Worthy  of  cultiva- 
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tion  for  a  representative  of  the  sick, 
^  And  what  may  ail  your  charming 
mistress  ?  " 

"  1  can't  tell,  sir — the  doctor  says 
her  complaint  is  just  the  same  as 
yours." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  "  said  Job  to 
himself  in  great  perplexity. 

"  And  I  think  he  called  it  sym— > 
sympathy.  But  whatever  it  ie^  he 
says  bleeding  is  the  only  cure  for  it. 
He  has  bled  you,  sir  " 

"  Damn  him  I "  said  Job. 

*'  And  he*ll  bleed  my  mistress." 

Job  said  nothing. 

"  Yes,  sir — he  said  you  are  both 
to  be  treated  just  alike,  tie  has  writ- 
ten home  for  blisters  fur  two.  I 
hope,  sir,  you  won't  let  him  shave 
your  head — pray  don'ti  sir." 

**  And  why  not?"  asked  Job, 
touched  by  the  interest  the  woman 
seemed  to  take  in  him.  "  Why  not  ?  " 

**  Because  my  mistress  has  such 
beautiful  hair^  and^as  you're  both 
to  be  treated  alike — Oh,  sir  I  you 
should  see  it  out  of  that  filthy  cap ; 
for  my  part  I  wouldn't  wear  a  wi- 
dow's cap  to  please  the  best  dead 
man  that  was  ever  buried.    I" 

Bodkin  was  arrested  in  her  elo- 
quence by  the  return  of  Nancy,  who 
told  her  she  was  wanted  in  the  next 
room.  Bodkin,  with  a  mysterious 
glance  at  Job,  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 
exclaimed,  *'  My  poor  mistress  I " 
and  departed. 

"  In  toe  next  room  I "  thought  Job ; 
and  he  fell  off  into  a  brown  study, 
which  held  him  tongue-tied  for  many 
minutes.  When  next  he  spoke,  he 
asked,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
syllables,  "  Nancy,  is  she  rich  ?  " 

•*  Very  comfortable  they  say,  sir." 

"  In  the  next  room ! "  again 
thought  Job,  "  and  to  be  treated  both 
alike  I "  And  the  widow's  face,  des- 
pite the  dead  man's  cap,  glowed 
prettily  between  the  curtains. 


Chap.  X. 


For  three  whole  days— three 
anxious  nights — were  Job  and  the 
widow  next- room  neighbours.  Their 
feelings,  toned,  as  the  doctor  avow- 
ed, and  as  they  firmly  believed,  by 
the  same  sickness,  sweetly  har- 
monized. They  could  hear  each 
other  cough,  and  conscious  of  such 


advantage,  that  ueualiy  unmusical 
operation,  sublimed  by  the  tender 
passion,  became  almost  dulcet. 
Great  things  have  of  late  been  done 
upon  the  Jew's-harp,  but  they  are  as 
nothing  to  the  cough  of  our  widow. 
Ere  the  second  day  was  closed,  so 
assiduously  had  she  practised,  so 
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freqoently  had  she  changed  and  mo- 
dulated the  note — now  coughing 
afftluoso,  now  con  espreuione,  now  aUc" 
greltOfUnd  uowfortissimo — thatshe  was 
the  Philomela  of  a  slight  cold,  the 
very  nightingale  of  a  "hem  I  hem  I " 
GuileleBs  widow!  Little  did  she 
know  that  the  woman  who  in  cer- 
tain situations  coughs— is  lost. 

The  heart,  listening  In  the  ears  of 
truant  Whittington,  gave  the  words 
it  wished  to  bells.  A  spirit  came 
through  the  dewy  air  of  evening — a 
spirit  speaking  golden  promise— a 
visible  advent  of  the  great  future- 
touched  the  brain  of  the  little  tatter- 
demalion of  Hollo way^—clasped  his 
little  hand,  and  made  his  truant  feet 
tread  the  green  meads  back  to  for- 
tune and  to  London.  "  Turn  again, 
WhittingtonI"  Thus  rang  the  bells. 
— ••  Write,  Job  Pippins!"  Thus 
coughed  the  widow. 

Job  wrote — 

"  Mue  Room,  Ladybird  Lodge, 
'*  Mr  Jewel  would  feel  great  hap- 
piness at  knowing  how  Airs  Candy 
passed  the  night  Mr  J.  has  been 
much  concerned  at  her  cough — fears  it 
is  very  troublesome  to  her.  Can 
nothing  be  done  to  relieve  it  ? 


»f 


«( 


*'  Cane  Room,  Ladybird  Lodge, 
Mrs  Candy  returns  her  best 
compliments  to  Mr  Jewel,  and 
earnestly  hopes  that  he  has  passed  a 
better  night  Has  been  much  inte- 
rested in  his  cold— fears  that  the 
rookery  is  too  near  the  Blue  Room 
for  a  delicate  patient  Begs  to  as- 
sure Mr  Jewel  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger in  her  little  cough— she  has  it 
every  spring.  Hopes  it  has  not  dis- 
turbed the  rest  of  Mr  J." 

•'  Blue  Room,  Ladybird  Lodge, 
**  Dear  Madam— Although  I  lis- 
tened all  night,  I  was  agreeably  dis- 
appointed at  not  hearing  you  above 
three  times— may. I  therefore  hope 
on  your  part  for  a  most  refreshing 
sleep,  with  a  considerable  abatement 
of  cough  ?  I  fear  that  those  nasty 
sparrows  were  up  too  early  for  you 
this  morning.  I  trust,  however,  that 
your  complaint  has  not  suffered  from 
their  noise.  Yours,  most  truly,  dear 
madam,  John  Jewel.  N.  B.  If  you 
ha?e  taken  all  your  medicine,  mine 
is  not  quite  out  Need  I  say  it  is  at 
your  service?" 


[June, 

**  Cane  Room,  Ladybird  Lodge, 
*'  Dear  Sir— Your  anxiety  flatters 
and  distresses  me.  I  would  deny  the 
fact — but  I  have  ever  been  the  wor- 
shipper of  truth.  Not  once  did  I 
close  my  eyes  last  night  In  happier 
days,  I  slept  like  the  lady  in  the  fairy 
tale.  But  there  are  afflictions^  there 
are  losses — and  since  my  late  be- 
reavement— but  let  me  pass  the 
theme; — I  have  done. 

"  I  did  not  sleep— but  there  were 
stars  in  heaven,  sir — and  there  was 
the  vestal  brightness  of  the  soft,  full 
moon — and  the  nightingale  was  sing- 
ing in  the  wood — and  the  little  airs 
were  creeping  about  my  window- 
panes^and  the  leaves  were  tapping 
at  the  glass — ^and  there  are  assocb- 
tions  of  youth — childhood,  I  would 
say — and  there  are  feelings — I  mean 
sentiments  —  touching  emotions, 
which  the  bounteousness  of  nature 
— oh,  Mr  Jewel ! — what  would  this 
world  be  without  sympathy  I  Agnbs 
Candy.  P.  S.  Coidd  you  spare  a 
powder  ?  " 

**  Slue  Room,  Ladybird  Lodge. 

"  My  Dearest  Madam— My  heart 
is  torn  to  inform  you  that  I  have  no 
powder  left  But  I  have  sent  to  Mr 
Winks,  and  horse  and  man  are  by 
this  time  gone. 

'*  And  you  were  awake  all  night, 
and^K>dd  circumstance — so  was  11 
And  I  was  looking  at  the  stars,  and 
thinking  whether  hope  was  there! 
And  I  Was  gazing  at  the  moon,  round 
and  bright  as  a  new  wedding-ring ! 
And  your  name  is  Agnes  I  Oh,  ma- 
dam, did  you  ever  see  the  Bleeding 
Nun  f  If  you  have,  then  have  you 
seeu  a  wounded  heart — but  Fll  say 
no  more.  And  yet,  what  a  fool  was 
Raymond  to  run  away  with  a  ghost! 
Should  not  /—I  say,  should  not  / 
have  known  my  own,  own  Agnes  ? 
Thine  ever,  my  dearest  madam, 
John  Jewel.  P.  S.  I  have  now  no- 
thing left  but  one  little  bottle  and  a 
poppy- head." 

"  Cane  Room,  Ladifbird  Lodge, 
''Dear  Mr  Jewel — Your  criticism 
on  the^  drama  does  honour  alike  to 
your  judgment  and  your  feelings. 
The  improbability,  so  lucidly  deve- 
loped by  your  own  instinctive  good- 
ness, has,  I  own,  often  struck  me; 
but  never  so  fully  aa  now,  touched  by 
your  diamond  of  a  pen.  Oh,  sir !  why 
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will  you  not  condescend  to  write  for  that  soul  of  hospitality,  glowing  ba- 
the staffe  ?  A  task  so  easy — and  the  nevolently  at  Job,  who  received  the 
reward  so  great !  For  the  sake  of  the  news  with  a  smile  of  interesting  Ian- 
expiring  drania»  ilo  forget  you  are  a  gourA  "  And  the  widow — she  vows 
gentleman,  and  write  a  play.  she'll   eave  her  room  to-day !"  Job 

**  You  spoke  of  Raymond  deceived  felt  the   blood  in  his  cheek,  and 

by  a  shadow.    Alas !  hath  not  many  crumpled  the  letter  under  the  clothes, 

an  4giei  been  alike  betrayed?  How  "He!  he!   Saffron's  given  ye  both 

many  an  elopement — how  many  a  up!" 

stolen  match — but  whither  am  I  wan-  Job's  lips  moved,  and  we  think  he 

derine  ?  said— '<  Thank  God  I " 

*'  I  near  that  you  are  about  to  quit  **  He  swore  there  was  no  making 

your  room.    I  am  rejoiced  at  your  ye  better  or  worse.    He !  he  I  Me- 

convalescence.    How  delightful— *as  dlcine  was  thrown  away  upon  ye. 

the  old  gentleman  in  The  Stranger  Oh !  I  had  almost  forgotten — your 

more  than  insinuates— to  feel  well  trunk  is  come." 

after  being  ill !  To  breathe  the  fresh  "  Trunk !  "  echoed  Job,  forgetting 

air — to  move  again  among  rural  ob-  In  the  moment  that  he  had  spoken  of 

jects — ^to  sit  in  the  dusk  of  evening  a  compact,  but  handsome  wardrobe, 

—such  an  evening  as  this  day  pro-  left  at  a  distant  inn,  to  be  forwarded 

mises — in  a  jessamine  bower — such  to  him,  whenever  he  should  write 

a  bower  as  that  at  the  end  of  the  se-  for  it — he  pursuing  a  rambling  tour 

cond   garden   to  the  right  of   the  throughout  the  country,  led  onward 

acaccia,  as  you  enter  by  the  little  gate  by  its  objects  of  the  ]>ictureBque. 

through  the  private  arbutus  grove—  And  yet,  had  Winks  certified  to  Job 

I   say,  how  delightful   in  such  an  that  his  "  elephant,  harnessed  and 

evening,  and  in  such  a  place,  to  in-  mounted,  was  at  the  door,**  Job  had 

hale  the  fragrance  of  the  jessamine's  not  been  more  astounded  than  at  the 

creamy  blossom — to  sit  and  talk  of  announcement  of  his*' trunk."  Were 

our  hopes  in  the  next  world,  and  our  the  fairies  back  again  I 

pleasures  in  this !  Ob,  Sir  I  **  A  young  man  left  it.    Nancy,  let 

"  Farewell,  yours  truly,  John  bring  it  up.   Ha!  ha!  widow,*' 

"  Agnes  Candy.**  and  Winks  tapped  playfully  at  the 

wall,  in  answer  to  a  light  feminine 

We  do  not  intend  to  criticise  this  laugh  from  the  next  apartment.  The 

correspondence;  we  merely  vouch  laugh  was  repeated.    "Ha!  ha!  my 

for  the  letters  as  from  true  copies,  lady,"  responded  Winks :  and  then 

That  the  widow  should  promise  jes-  looking  archly  at  Job,  sagaciously 

eamine  blossom  in  April,  we  put  said — ^"  You  can't  tell  me  who's  in 

down  to  the  unthinkine  liberality  of  next  room  ?  " 

the  generous  sex.    And  yet  it  is  the  "  My  trunk  I "  cried  the  rapt  Job. 

power  of  woman  to  make  even  the  "Ha!  ha!  my  lady — oh,  hero  is 

dead  twigs  of  life  bud— yea,  to  give  the  box  ;*'  and  the  servant  put  down 

to  very  stinff I'ng-  nettles  the  form  and  a  square  wooden  repository,  very  like 

fragrance  of  delicious  hyacinths.  one  of  those  precious  coffers  made 

In  all  epistolary  history  there  are  for  precious  legal  wigs. 
to  our  mind  few  letters  so  interest*  "Trunk,"  repeated  Job,  eyeing  the 
ing  from  their  origin,  from  the  place,  box  as  if  it  contained  a  lighted  bomb- 
feelings,  and  sentiments  which  beget  shell. 

them,  as  these  notes,  written  with  "  Your    name,    however,"    said 

only  a  thin   partition  between  the  Winks,  reading  in  sonorous  tones  the 

writers.  A  matter-of-fact  lover  would  direction  on  the  lid—"  John  JcweU 

have  thought  of  a  gimblet  Job,  how-  Esq,! — Ha!   you   are    right — very 

ever,  in  the  height  of  his  passion,  right,"  commended  Winks,  contem- 

knew  what  was  due  to  female  timid-  plating  the  limited  dimensions  of  the 

ity  and  his  host's  wainscot !  box — "  never  take  a  tour  of  pleasure 

Job  lay  in  a  sweet  pensiveness  in  with  much  luggage.    A  clean  shirt, 

bed,  the  last  letter  of  the  widow  be-  and  a  change — quite  enough.  I  sup- 

tween  his  finger  and  thumb — when  pose,  now,  you  have  some  of  your 

Winks  tapped  at  the  door.    "  Bet-  sketches  there  ?  " 

ter— oh,  yes— much  better" — cried  Job  tried  to  speak,  but  could  only 
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efiVct  a  gbitUf  %m\\9t  wbleh  Winks 
liberally  translated  into  the  affirms* 
tire* 

**  I  must  see  theni'-wfaere's  the 
key?"  and,  at  the  same  moment, 
impatiently  placing  bis  fingers  to  the 
lid,  it  yielded  to  the  action.  **  Un- 
locked f "  exclaimed  Winica,  and  the 
lid  stood  up.  *<  Why,  Mr  Jev^el-^ 
humph  I— eh-^ha,  ha  I— why.  what 
istbia?  Sketches?  Hal  ha!" 

Job  dissolved  into  a  cold  jelly,  and 
the  roots  of  his  hair  tamed  to  )oe,  aa 
Winks,  with  a  fine  homage  to  art, 
carefully  removed  a  pen-aad-ink 
drawing  from  the  inside  of  the  lid, 
and  held  it  in  a  liffht  most  favourable 
to  its  beauties.  The  connoisseur  be* 
held,  scratched  with  bold,  though 
rugged  touches  on  the  back  of  a 
printed  dying  speech — (the  valedie* 
tory  oration  of  a  celebrated  sheep* 
stealer)— a  gallows  i  the  perpendU 
cular  aad  horiaontal  beams  fancifully 
constructed  of  two  baby  corals,  and 
the  figure  of  a  man,  with  that  mortal 
inclination  of  the  muffled  head,  de« 
pending  therefrom. 

**  Aa  odd  subject-**  very  odd 
subject,"  exclaimed  Winks,  **  and 
what  is  this  written  underneath? 
— oh  I  I  see,"  and  Winks,  his  eyes 
growing  bigger,  read  with  a  tone  of 
wonder,  "  That's  the  Ticket  t  Well, 
Mr  Jewel,  I— ha!  ha!  I  can't  for 
the  life  of  me  compliment  you  on 
the  taste  of  your  design,  but"  and 
Winks  gave  a  look  that  heralded  a 
joke,  "  but  your  execution  Is  per* 
feet." 

Job  grinned  from  ear  to  ear  with 
ill- suppressed  horror.  He  tried  to 
speak,  but  not  a  word  would  come. 
He  lay  In  silent  agony— fairly  nailed 
by  terror  to  the  bed-*-watchiog  the 
looks  and  hands  of  the  interested 
Winks,  who,  his  curiosity  conquering 
his  good  manners,  rapidly  twitched 
up  tlie  few  articles  of  dress  tumbled 
into  the  box.  The  freedom  of  Winks 
may,  to  be  sure,  admit  of  this  excuse ; 
had  the  garments  been  of  velvet  and 
brocade,  he  had  not  rudely  laid  his 
hand  upon  them,  but  openly  dis* 
playing  their  coarse  web  and  pie- 
beian  cut,  they  were  at  a  thought 
plucked  forth,  and  thrown  about  at 
pleasure. 

**  Your  wardrobe,  Mr  Jewel? 
your$  9 "  cried  Winks,  holding  a 
doublet  between  his  fingers,  and 
his  face  wrinkling  into  a  thousand 


lines  of  fesf  ted  dottM^ea  titoagfa  he 
held  a  serpent  by  the  tail,  **  jronr*  f  " 

Winks  waited  for  Mm  answer,  but 
Job  waa  struck  dumb  by  the  myste- 
rious apparition  ef  hla  own  breeches! 

Yes  I  the  box  directed  to  **  John 
Jewel,  Esq.,"  contained  the  whole 
of  the  wardrobe,  minme  the  ahirt,  of 
Job  Pippins.  Job  raised  himself 
upon  his  elbow,  aad  wlA  a  pecu* 
liarly  pale  cast  of  thought  surveyed 
the  remaitts-i^the  slough  of  hla  baser 
daya.  His  higher  aatilre  (he  waa  hi 
the  blue  bed  m  a  fine  eansbrle  ahlrt, 
lace  ruffled)  looked  down  apoa  his 
sordid  first  life.  In  that  moment^ 
the   purified   intelligence   content 

Slated  the  squalor  **  shuffled  off." 
fo  wonder  then  that  Job,  looking  at 
his  late  breeches,  after  sonne  wae 
doubted  his  Identity. 

*'  This  is  some  shameful  trick," 
eried  Winks;  ''some  infamoua  hoax." 
Job  smiled  in  acquiescence.  *  A 
stupid  piece  of  wottld«>be  wit."  Job 
shrugged  up  hhi  shoulders  in  pity  of 
the  Inventors.  "  But  It  shall  be  seen 
Into."  Job  shook  his  head  and 
blandly  smiled  a— no»  ^  But  it 
shall  I  That  a  guest  ef  mine  should 
—no,  Mr  JewM,  no,— it  shall"— A. 
sudden  thought,  with  a  raah  of  Mood 
to  hla  faeoi  eaaie  upon  Winks;  slap- 
ping his  thigh  with  great  force  and 
precision,  he  exdalmed,  *'  If  now, 
It  should  be" 

A  slight  tap  at  the  door,  and  en- 
ter the  hero  of  the  river^-^Fraak 
Triton.  "  How-d'ye-do^  Jewel,  how- 
d*y«.do?"  asked  the  visitor,  widi 
that  graceful  freedom  which  distin- 
guishes the  truly  well-bred.  Job 
smiled  faintly,  and  Immediately 
there  grew  at  his  bed*side  a  dump 
of  alders,  and  a  bright  river  ran 
through  his  chamber.  **  How-d'ye- 
do,  sir?"  and  Frank  offered  his 
hand  to  Winks,  who  gathered  him- 
self up,  and  at  a  short  notice,  looked 
as  dignified  as  a  leaden  statue. 

*"  Mr  Triton,  as  a  geatleman,— aad 
a  man  of  honour"-^— 

-Hallo!"  cHed  Frank, evidently 
unused  to  such  terms  of  conjuration 
on  the  part  of  the  speaker—**  Hallo  I 
what  the  devil  now?" 

Winks  remained  stem  to  his  pur« 
pose,  and  began  de  novo.  **  Mr  Tri- 
ton, as  a  ffentleman,  and  a  msn  of 
honour,  do  you  know  any  thing 
about  this  ?  "  and  laellnlmr  hla  fore- 
finger towards  the  box.  Winks  look- 
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ed  and  Blood  the  inearnate  iplrit  of 
i&terrogation. 

"  Aboui  what  f "  cried  Triton^ 
witb  a  tongue  of  brass. 

*'  About  this,  sir — and  this— and 
this— and  this?"  and  Winlcs  pointed 
to  the  Tarious  articles  of  dress  the 
emvicB  of  Pippins  scattered  on  the 
floor )  and  as  he  compelled  the  eye 
of  the  questioned  to  Jerlcin,  Test, 
and  doublet,  it  was  plain  from  the 
shifting  expression  of  the  beholder, 
that  he  was  not  all  guiltless.  Frank 
tried  the  first  resource  of  detected 
crime;  he  essayed  a  laugh,  relent* 
lessly  nipped  in  the  bud  by  Winks. 
**  No,  sir,  no,  this  is  a  serious  mat« 
ter ;  I  look  upon  myself  as  insulted, 
and  again  I  ask  you  if  you  know 
any  thing  of  these  clothes  ?  " 

Triton  hung  down  his  head,  and 
Bubduing  a  laugh,  and  then  biting 
his  lip, — with  a  look  of  confusion, 
turned  over  the  vestments  with  his 
cane. 

**  Enough,  sir— quite  enough— I 
see  the  joke,  and  a  very  poor  one  it 
ie,  belongs  to  you.  How  Mr  Jewel 
may  receive  it,  I  know  not.  Nay, 
sir,  no  denial.  Now,  I  recollect— 
there  was  nobody  but  yourself  and 
your  new  friend  Mr  Wigmore  pre^ 
aent,*'— (at  the  name  of  WIgmore 
it  was  observable  Frank  fluttered 
with  his  cane,)—*'  when  I  Spoke  of 
Mr  Jewel's  wardrobe ;  and  I  repeat, 
how  he,  as  a  man  of  delicate  honour, 
may  consider  this  affront,  sir,  I" 

Here  the  attention  of  the  speaker 
was  turned  towards  the  bed  where 
Job  lay  with  a  slate- coloured  face, 
and  his  teeth  rattling  like  dice.  Whe- 
ther it  was  fear,  or  conscience  that 
touched  him,  we  will  not  enquire ; 
Mr  Winks  liberally  translated  the 
emotion  Into  "  indignant  rage.  Of 
course,  anv  gentleman  so  put  upon, 
would  be  m  a  fury."  And  then  the 
host,  his  softer  nature  returning  to 
him,  began  to  play  the  part  of  peace- 
maker.   *'  It  was  wrong ;  it  was  very 


stupid  of  Frank— but  he  waa  a  wit, 
and  wits  were  very  foolish  people— 
and  Frank,  If  he  would  but  leave  off 
his  wit,  would  be  a  very  fine  fellow, 
and  so  Mr  Jewel  would  pardon  the 
jest,  and  think  no  more  of  the  rags 
sent  in  the  box  f "  Job  strove  to 
make  an  answer,  but  still  he  lay 
dumb  and  bewildered. 

**  Gome,  come,  forget  and  forgive. 
Now  promise  me,  my  dear  Jewel, 
you'll  think  no  more  of  the  trum« 
pery,  will  you,  now  ?  " 

•«  ni— ril— try  to  forffet  it; "  mag- 
nanlmously  answered  Job. 

'*  That's  right,  the  brave  are  al- 
ways generous ;  and  the  man  who 
would  jump  into  a  rivet*' 

Job  looked  piteously  at  Winks — 
*^  Well,  well,  1*11  say  no  more  of 
that ;  but  you'll  shake  Frank's  hand 
—yes,  you'll  shake  his  hand  ?  "  Job 
had  some  conscience,  and  still  kept 
his  hand  in  bed.  "  Come,  I  must 
have  your  hands  upon  it — I  say  1 
roust;  '*  ana  Winks,  with  a  powerful 
philanthropy,  pulled  the  hand  of 
Job  from  beneath  the  sheets,  and 
fixing  it  In  the  hand  of  Frank,  bound 
the  two  in  his  own,  and  kept  shak- 
ing them  to  make  their  friendship 
mingle. 

"  Now,  now,  I'm  happy,'*  and 
Winks  walked  from  the  room,  confi* 
dent  that  he  had  planted  the  olive ; 
and  pondering  on  the  courage  and 
generosity  of  Job,  who  was  at  once 
a  hero  and  a  sage,  and  *^  couldn't 
help  it*' 

Job,  left  alone  with  Frank  Triton, 
was  about  to  launch  into  general 
topics — when  Fk-ank  put  to  him  the 
following  question-**  Pray,  sir,  can 
you  tell  me  any  thing  of  Mr  Wig- 
more  ?** 

One  moment  before  Job  was  for 
turning  upon  his  side,  when  the 
query,  significantly  put,  kept  him  on 
his  back.  No  beetle  with  a  corking- 
pin  through  his  bowels  was  ever 
more  cruelly  fixed.    Job  groaned  I 


Chap.  XI. 


'*  Prat,  sir,  can  you  tell  me  any 
thing  of  Mr  WIgmore  ?  '*  Frank,  with 
cold  ferocity,  repeated  the  question. 

Job  felt  die  whites  of  his  eyes 
turn  yellow,  aa  he  replied—**  No, 
air." 

*•  Very  odd;  humph ;  I  thottghl 


he  recognised  you  at  your  meet* 
ing  f  " 

<«  No,  air,"  repeated  Job,  with 
some  improvement  of  tone. 

<<  Why,  I  thouffht  he  alluded  to  an 
old  comnlaint  of  yours.  Didn't  be 
apeak  of  »*^  loothach  f  *' 
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'*  Never  saw  bim  in  my  life  till  I 
saw  bim  down  Btain/'  said  Job,  wltb 
growing  confidence ;  and  wbat  was 
more,  with  truth ;  for  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  when  the  great  cap- 
tain entered  Uie  hut.  Job  was  sleep- 
ing in  ihe  arms  of  spirituous  liquor. 

"  He  has  something  the  air  of  a 
—a  gentleman  I "  said  Triton  doubt- 
iagly.  Job  was  silent.  *'  And  yet, 
yet,"  continued  Triton,  after  a  pause 
— •*  yet,  it's  very  odd." 

**  I  thought  he  was  an  old  friend," 
remarked  Job;  becoming  interested 
by  the  manner  of  his  visitor,  and 
really  anxious  on  his  own  account 
to  know  something  of  the  mystorious 
Wigmore.  "  An  old  and  valued 
friend." 

"  Only  an  acquaintance  of  a  few 
hours,  ru  toll  you,  Mr  Jewel,  how 
it  was.  You  have  heard  of  the  af- 
fair of  the  swimming-match  ?  "  Job 
tremblingly  nodded  an  affirmative. 
"  Returning  to  dress,  I  found  some 
scoundrel  had  stolen  my  clothes. 
Without  a  rag — a  stitch — you  can 
easily  suppose  the  perplexing  deli- 
cacy of  my  situation."  Job  could. 
"  At  the  very  moment  of  my  desti- 
tution, who  should  saunter  to  the 
bank  but  Mr  Wigmore.  He  pro- 
fessed the  deepest  sympathy  for  my 
loss,  and  with  the  most  benevolent 
zeal,  ran  to  a  neighbouring  hut,  and 
in  a  few  minutos  returned  with  the 
very  garments  you  see  before  you, 
borrowed  from  the  wife  of  a  cottager." 

«  Indeed  ?  '*  said  Job,  looking  at 
his  old  familiar  dreas  with  the  cold 
eyes  of  a  stranger.    "  Indeed  ?  " 

*'  So  he  said,  but  the  fact  is,  Jewel, 
one  doesn't  like  to  own  one's  self 
tricked  ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  the 
hang-dog  who  stole  my  coat  stole 
my  purse  with  it — You  are  the  first 
to  whom  I  ha?e  owned  so  much, 
and" — here  Frank  confidently  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  hand  of  Job — 
"  Pray  let  it  go  no  further." 

"  Nobody  shall  know  it  from  me^** 
stoutly  promised  Job. 

"  However,  I  don*t  so  much  care 
for  the  fellow  who  took  my  purse ; 
he'll  meet  with  his  reward — yes,  I 
already  see  the  knot  under  his  ear." 
Job  instinctively  clapped  his  hand 
to  his  jugular.  "  What's  the  mat- 
tor,  Jewel  ?  " 

"  Weakness —i  only  weakness," 
said  the  dizzy  Pippins.  "  And — and 
—  he  — Wigmore  borrowed  those 
clothes  from  a  cottager  f  " 


^  So  he  said ;  but,  between  our- 
selves, I  know  not  if  they  didn't 
come  from  the  bones  of  Jack-of-the- 
Gibbet.  Look  at  'em.  Jewel,"  and 
the  speaker  weighed  the  doublet  at 
the  end  of  his  cane—**  isn't  there  a 
Newgate  cut  about  'em  ?  '* 

**  Very  Newgate,"  confessed  Job. 
**  But»"  said  he,  hastening  from  the 
subject^  **  what  makes  you  suspect 
Mr  Wigihore?" 

"  I'll  tell  you.  Struck  by  his 
friendly  ofiSces,  and  thinking  him 
something  of  a  character,  I  asked 
him  to  the  house  of  a  friend  I  am 
visiting,  and  then  our  talk  falling 
upon  "' 

*'  Won't  you  try  to  come  down  ?  *' 
said  Winks,  knocking  at  the  door, 
and  speaking  as  he  opened  it. 
**  Won't  you  come  down.  Jewel  ? 
The  widow  will  be  up,  and  there's 
somebody  below,  who — why,  what's 
the  matter  ?  You  are  friends  still, 
I  hope?"  anxiously  asked  Winks, 
as  he  marked  the  look  of  constraint 
on  the  face  of  Triton,  and  the  per- 
plexed countenance  of  Job.  "  Still 
friends  ?  "  he  bawlingly  repeated. 

"  To  be  sure^ — ^good  by.  Jewel, 
good  by — mum  !  —  not  a  word," 
added  Frank  in  a  low  tone,  but  not 
low  enough  to  escape  the  pricked 
ear  of  Winks — "  not  a  word;  we 
shall  meet,  and  then  " — and  then  in 
a  louder  note,  "  Good  by — wish  yon 
well— good  by." 

Winks  inwardly  blessed  his  be- 
nignant sters  that  had  brought  him 
up  stairs.  "  A  feigned  conciliation 
—a  sham  truce — '  we  shall  meet  *— 
yes,  yes— very  good — thank  God! 
there's  a  magistrate!"  All  this 
passed  through  the  beating  brain 
of  Winks  wi£  incredible  celerity; 
however,  disguising  his  sagacity,  he 
again  addressed  himself  to  Job — 
<•  You'll  come  down — you  must 
come  down — ^here,  John,  take  this 
rubbish  away  " — and  Job's  late  ha- 
biliments were  again  boxed,  and 
carried  from  the  presence.  "You 
must  come  down— I  have  some 
friends  here  yet  whom  you  must 
know.  Her  ladyship  was  just  now 
in  the  next  room — ha ! — I  declare— 
look  upon  the  lawn — her  husband  is 
come — there  is  Sir" 

Job  looked  from  his  bed,  and 
though  the  outdoor  object  had  sud- 
denly moved,  Job  too  clearly  recog- 
nised through  the  under  branches  of 
a  larustinusi  the  well-known  idne- 
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Jin  calves  of  Sir  Scipio  Mannikin. 
ob  Bunk  back  upon  his  pillow,  and 
wished  to  render  up  the  ghost. 

*'  You  will  come  down  ?  "  repeat- 
ed Winks,  his  back  turned  upon  the 
sufferer. 

**  In  the  eveninff— yes,  in  the  even- 
ing." The  doubting  looks  of  Winks 
compelled  Job  to  peculiar  emphasis; 
and  the  host,  affecting  satisfaction, 
left  the  room.  We  say  affecting,  for 
Winks  was  not  to  be  duped. 

And  again  Job  was  under  the  same' 
roof  with  Sir  Scipio  and  Lady  Man- 
nikin! with  the  individual  mischief 
— the  sweet  perdition  of  his  hopes  I 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  As  he  asked 
himself  for  the  tiventieth  time  the 
perplexing  question,  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  veraefflgies^in  pen  and  ink 
-»of  William  Ticket,  scratched  on 
the  dying  speech,  fallen  like  a  sybil's 
leaf  upon  the  bed.  As  his  eyeballs 
hung  upon  the  black  lines,  his  imagi- 
native ^ars  made  them  undulate  and 
tremble,  and  he  saw,  not  William 
Ticket,  but  Job  Pippins  in  his  mor- 
tal throes  I  Nor  were  the  terrors  of 
Job  without  the  best  authority ;  for 
at  the  Tery  time  that  he  lay  steeped 
In  the  cold  dew  of  horror  in  the 
blue^room,  his  garments,  accident- 
ally waylaid  in  the  hands  of  John  by 
the  ioquisitiFe  Sir  Scipio,  were  re- 
cognised as  the  identical  covering  of 
the  kiss-robbing — artery-  cutting- 
repeater- stealiog  barber  I  Great  was 
the  astonishment  of  Sir  Scipio,  and 
many  and  curious  were  the  looks 
passed  between  his  stern  self  and 
gentle  wife  (Mercy  married  to  Jus- 
tice, but  with  no  power  over  the 
a  word),  as  the  story  was  told  of  the 
delivery  of  the  box  at  the  iodge»  the 
theft  committed  on  Frank  Triton, 
and  the  accident  which  put  him 
under  temporary  obligation  to  Job's 
vestments. 

**  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
scoundrel,"  said  Sir  Scipio,  and  no 
man,  from  constant  practice,  gave 
more  sonorous  expression  to  the 
epithet — ''  that  the  scoundrel  has 
joined  the  gang  of  ruffians  prowling 
hereabout.  Yes,  yes" — and  he  look- 
ed at  Lady  Scipio  as  though  he  were 
about  to  promise  her  a  delightful 
treat — *^  there'll  be  a  pretty  cartful!. 
And  this,  madam— this  is  the  fellow 
you  have  pitied  I  "  Lady  Mannikin 
spoke  not ;  but,  assuming  the  privi- 
lege of  hersez*  she  passed  her  hand- 
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kerchief  across  her  eyes.  She,  in- 
deed, spoke  not;  but,  oh,  the  elo- 
quence of  her  cambric  I  Yea,  there 
is  a  tongue  in  pocket*  handker- 
chiefs I 
Faustua  in  his  agony  shrieked— 

'*  Lent^,  lent^,  carrita  noetia  aqui!  *' 

Not  so.  Job;  he  lay  and  prayed  for 
night—''  thick  night'*  He  had  made 
up  his  mind— he  iiad  determined  to 
escape.  It  is  true,  he  thought  of 
the  widow  with  a  touch  of  tender- 
ness that— then  again  he  thought  of 
his  neck,  and  the  widow  passed 
away.  Marriage  was  a  doubtful 
good — ^but  hanging  was  a  certain 
evil.  To  stay  Tor  the  widow,  was 
to  go  to  the  assizes;  Hymen  and 
Jack  Ketch  were  in  his  case  so 
intimately  allied,  that  he  must  have 
them  both.  The  evening  came  on, 
the  stars  appeared,  and  Job,  with  a 
heavy,  heavy  heart,  looked  abroad 
into  the  grey  sky,  and  asked  himself 
where  he  should  sleep.  He  rose 
from  his  bed — precipitately  dressed 
himself— went  to  the  door — touched 
the  handle— withdrew  his  fingers — 
sat  down,  and  again  and  again  ru- 
minated on  the  policy  of  his  depar- 
ture. Now  he  thought  of  the  good 
dinners,  the  soft  bed,  and  the  ser- 
vants in  livery.  And  now  all  his 
hopes  would  be  extinguished  by  a 
black  cap!  No:  fly  he  must;  so, 
determining  to  creep  down  stairs, 
silently  gain  the  garden,  and  thence 
get  into  the  open  road,  he  with  a 
sinking  of  the  heart,  and  pausing 
once  to  listen  for  the  widow->he 
listened  and  he  heard  her  not — he 
placed  his  hat  upon  his  head,  and 
was  about  to  open  the  door,  when 
— his  arms  dropt  to  his  8ide>  and  he 
fell — come  cadde  un  corpo  viorto — he 
fell  into  a  chair — the  door  was 
double-locked ! 

At  the  first  burst  of  perspiration 
consequent  on  this  discovery.  Job 
could  not  have  parted  with  less  than 
two  pounds  of  solid  flesh.  All  was 
known — Sir  Scipio  had  found  him 
out — he  was  a  lamb  shut  up  for  the 
knife!  He  listened,  and  he  heard 
the  clouted  shoes  of  the  parish  con- 
stable ascending  the  stairs !  No ;  it 
was  his  own  heart  thumping  to  get 
through  his  waistcoat.  Job  wiped 
his  forehead,  and  tried  to  think.  He 
had,  with  very  many  people,  great 
presence  of  mind — but  not  In  criii- 
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cal  sHuatlons.  He  walked  to  the 
window ;  but  he  gathered  no  coun- 
ael  from  ih6  fttars.  He  cautiously 
opened  the  casement,   to  contem- 


Uiutt, 


plate  the  posBlbitity  of  **  a  drop." 
Bacchus— bountiful  Bacchus— pye- 
vented  his  taking  it.  l^ever  was  the 
jolly  god  80  beneficent  to  wretched 
man  I  A  vine,  of  at  least  some  fifty 
years  growth— a  tine,  witTi  arms'  of 

cable  strength,  grew  up  the  wall  of  Bodkin — "  Why,  i^hat  can  he  have 
the  house,  offering  the  finest  footing  done  ?  "  There  was  a  sudden  rust- 
to  the  fugitive.  Had  the  purple  ling  of  the  leaves— a  quick  footstep 
toper  visited  Ariadne  as  Romeo  vl-  — ana  then  another  shrillyieminine, 
sited  Juliet;  he  could  not  have  set    anxious  voice,  asked—'*  What  ci^i 


gallows  and  a  church— a  noqf^  .psd 
a  wed(ling-rfng— a  coffin  andabrlde- 
bed.  Yes,  yes,  I  smell  the  flowering 
hemp  and  the '  marriage  rosea.*' — 
*^  God  blecs'us"  cried  Bodkin,  with 
sudden  religion — "  hang  a  gei^tle- 
man  1 "— "  And  whjr  not  ?  *'  replied 
the  prophetess,  quite  unpioved  by 
^e  probability  of  such  a  catastrophe. 
^^  Hang  Mr  Jewel ! "  still  exclaimed 


up  a  better  ladder.  Job's  feet  and 
hands  were  in  a  trice  among  the 
fruitful  cordage— and  so  lightly  d(d 
he  descend,  tnat  never  a  bud  was 
lost  to  his  nelpeh ' 

Job  stole  along  the  warden,  and, 
silent  as  a  mole,  made  m  the  direc- 
tion of  the  high  toad.  Creeping 
down  one  of  the  green  alleys  that 


he  have  done  ?  "  A  delicious  tremor 
went  through  the  bones  of  Job  as^e 
heard  the  voice  of  the  widow.  It 
was,  indeed,  Mrs  .Candy ;  won  to  the 
imprudence  by  ibp  strong  wealqieM 
of  love,  she  liad  prompted  lier  maid 
to  touch  upon  the  future  fate  of  her 
mistress,  herself  hid  the  while  among 
the  bushes.   Molly  answered  not  the 


intersected  the  grounds,  he  was  sud-    agitated  interrogative ;  the  widow, 


deniy  struck  motionless  by  a  voice 
that  touched  his  heart-strings.  He 
laid  himself  fiat  upon  his  beny,  per- 
spired, and  listened ;  an  umbrsgeous 
lilac  entfvined  him  around.  *'  Two 
husbands  before  I'm  thirty?"  ex 


wlih  new  fervour,  laid  a  dollar  in  her 

§alm,  and  again  repeated,  with  teji- 
erness, "  miat  can  he  have  done  V 
Moll  V  was  meditating,  if  possible,  a 
satisfactory  answer,  when — when — 
Job,  worked  upon  by  a  tilo^8and 


claimed  a  female  voice  In  a  note  of  sweet  emotions,  and  fearing  to  be. 

perfect   satisfaction;    the    speaker  tray  himselfjlay  andivriggledonthe 

was  no  other  than'  Bodkin,  the  wi*  grass  like  a  wire-snake  Xa  a  panto- 

dow's  maid.     **  Two  husbands— a  mime.    "  Holding  Us  brea^  for  a 

lord  for  a  twelvemonth— and  a  third  time,"  and  discing  his  face  into  the 

maf ridge  at  forty,'*  was  tlie  reply;  turf,  two  or  uree  ffreen  bladea  un- 

kthd  Job  gapped  agonV  as  he  recog-  Happily  eptered  hia  opstrila;   and 

irfj^d  the  deep,  winning,  subtle  tone  thus,  when  Molly  was  about  to  di 


of  Molly  of  the  hut,  removed  tQ  the 
]^reciiibts  of  Ladybird  Lodge  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  telling  the  fu« 
ture  destSnies  of  the  anxious  house- 
hold. '  For  the  last  three  days  it  ap- 


vine,  Job  published  a  loud  saafae. 
There  was  a  4^ath-)fke  pai^e  t 

"  A  cat  1 "  cried  MoUf. 

"  A  man  I  **  exclaimed  the  mtdi, 
with  deeper  knovledge ;  and  inatan* 


peared  Molly  had  secretly  driven  her  taoepusly  the  three  womeiiy  Ukp  a 

trade;    fevery  domestic,   from  the  leash  of  startled  h^re9, ran  bounding 

butler  tb  the  scullion,  had  crossed  oflf.    Molly  and  Bodkfn,  not  weak* 

her  hand  and  looked  on  future  life,  ened  by  the  weight  of  sorrow  borne 


"  And  now  you  must  tell  ode  about 
my  ibistrees?"  »*  The  widow?" 
asked  tHe  black- eyed  sibyl.  «'  Will 
she— will  she  marry  Mr  Jewel  ?  " 
"  If  nothing  worse  befall  him,"  was 
th*  undatisfactory  reply.  "  Worse !  ' 


for  the  past  six  months  by  the 
widow,  secured  their  retreat — but 
the  widow,  ^unnbg  with  a  more 
matron-like  step,  and  accidemaUy 
coming  in  close  contact  with  iohg 
as  he  rose  upon  bis  knees,  waa  lock- 


cried  Bodkin ;  ••  can  any  mischief  cd— nay,  double-locked  in  hla  nerv- 

threaten  so  sweet  a  gentleman?"  o  us  arms.    Of  course  she  waa  about 

Job  was  generally  above  vulgar  su-  to  give  a  scream  that  would  have 

perstition;  but  in  the  present  cace  spli,t  the  <<  unwedgeable  and  gnajded 

he  thought  there  might  be  something  oaks,"  but  Job  exclaimed,  "  "Fia  I 

in  a  fortune-teller.     "  At  this  mo-  —your  Jewel,"  and  added  to  the 

ment,*  pronounced  Molly,  her  voice  cvidpnqe,  of  voipQ  the  te^tlmoiw  rf 

deepening  with  her;8ubject, "  \  ^c.^  a  touch— and  th^  spcDaif^.Q^the  mMom^ 
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Set  Pippiii0fAe  Mmwho  ^ 
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«Mtely  snapping  s  «ligr4acep  died 
mutely  in  her  throat 

''  You  wicked  man  I "  eaid  Mrs 
Candfy  *' alter  such  an  iUneas  to 
▼enture  in  the  night  air.  Pxa7<*- 
pmy  return  to  the  nouae*" 

^  ImpoBsible,"  cried  Job.  deeply 
Impreased  with  the  imprudence  of 
•uai  a  etep.  "  Imposdbie— my  fate 
la  fixed." 

*'  What  eaa  you  jsmkblV  asked  the 
widow  with  noet  peculiar  astonith- 
ment 

*<  I  Bay.  my  fiite  is  fixed^4>ut 
Mierer«r  I  go,  mMdav,  the  recoUec- 
tioB  <Mf  your  charms,  your  virtues*- 
die  aweet  houm  of  sUsfcaess  passed 
in  the  blue  room— oh,  flui'am  I  I  am 
the  unhapfrfest  of  mmi  1 " 

**  Don't  say  so."  urged  the  widow, 
diough  at  the  time  thuiking  the  un- 
liappiest  of  men  the  most  pictures- 
que  obieot  in  creation.  ^  Don't  say 
•o.    What  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ma'am  I  I  am  a  wretch 
Imnted  by  evil  fortune— a  miserable^ 
iJI-starred  man— a  victim  to  acci- 
dents that— why.  why  was  I  born  ?" 
oxdaimed  Job.  throwing  his  head 
up  to  the  stars  for  an  answer* 

*'  I  see  it  all  I''  cried  the  widow 
— '^  I  see  it  all— tell  me,  sir— jpray 
tell  me*— I  have  heard  the  story  from 
Mr  Winks,— but  I  thought  you  were 
aecured^4Uid  now  it  all  comes  upon 
me— but  weren't  you  locked  up  r  " 

«<I— I  vrasl"— and  Job's  teeth 
chattered  at  the  recollection. 

"  And  yet  you  have  eluded  him. 
—and— oh.  yes— the  fortune-teller 
spoke  too  truly — ^flowering  hemp! 
—yes,  your  life,  your  precious  life 
la  forfeit  to  the  lawl  they'll— they'll" 
—and  the  widow  grew  hysterical 
with  the  conviction,  and  she  laid  her 
head  upon  Job's  shoulder  as  she 
finished  the  sentence— **  they'll  hang 
you.'* 

Now.  althoueh  Job  had  withstood 
the  torment  of  his  own  fear  of  the 
gallows,  he  could  not  bear  up  against 
this  touching  corroboration,  and  the 
(ears  started  to  his  eyes,  and  he 
atood  dissolved,  with  one  arm  round 
the  waist  of  the  widow. 

*'  And  you  have  met.-^nd  you 
have  shed  his  blood  I " 

•«  I  did  it  for  the  best,"  said  Job, 
his  thouehts  recurring  to  the  apo- 
plectic Sir  Scipio  in  the  waggon. 

"  No  doubt— no  doubt."  replied 
Mrs  Candy  with  feminine  chanty— 


^but  the  world.  Mr  Jewed— ^e 
world  judges  not  of  best  intentions. 
And  where — where  is  he  now?" 
she  asked  with  timid  curiosity. 

"  In  the  lodge." 

*^But  are  you  certain  of  the 
worst  ?  " 

"  Certain— I  saw  his  legs  among 
the  brsnches,  and  "—a  new  gush  oT 
aorrow  on  the  part  of  the  widow 
awdcened  Job  to  new  attentions. 

^  But  this  "—and  Mrs  Candy  wip- 
ed her  eyes  with  marked  decision— 
^  this  is  no  place  for  us— I  mean  for 
you.  You  must  fly — ^yon  must  quit 
the  county— in  a  brief  time  the 
^Saas  will  be  foreotten,  and  then  you 
may  return— and  " 

^  True,  madam,  true ;  'twould  be 
the  safest-— wisest  plan — but,  since 
you  have  shown  such  kind  concern. 
1  will  confess  to  you  that  I  cannot 
leave  England  withoui— — '* 

•'  Nay.  Mr  Jewel—" 

'^  I  cannot  stir  from  this  spot  with- 
out"— money,  Job  was  about  to  say. 
but  the  widow  was  impatient — 

''  You  are  a  man  or  honour.  Mr 
Jewel  ?  " 

^  I  am.  ma'am."  and  Job,  antici- 
pating an  oflfered  loan,  put  his  hand 
upon  bis  heart  very  boldly. 

"  Then — then  be  our  two  fates 
one — England,  farewell— I'm  thine 
for  ever,'"  and  she  sank  upon  Job's 
neck,  and  his  kneesknocked  together 
with  his  new  responsibility. 

At  this  moment,  shouting  voices 
were  heard  in  the  direction  of  the 
house.  Sir  Scipio  and  Winks  were 
loudly  encouraging  searchers  and 
pursuers. 

'^  No  time  is  to  be  lost,"  exclaim- 
ed the  widow ! — ^  this  way, — this 
way  I"  And  Mrs  Candy  wound 
through  the  bushes,  Job  mutely  and 
wonderingly  following  her,  the 
shouts  growing  louder — and  a  brace 
of  pistol  bullets  bein^  fired,  as  Job 
swore,  within  a  band  of  his  curls. 
For  a  few  moments  let  us  leave  the 
fuffitives  to  their  fortune. 

winks,  morbidly  fearful  of  the 
irascibility  of  Job,  had  locked  his 
door  to  prevent  what  he  otherwise 
looked  upon  and  published  as  cer- 
tain, a  duel  between  Messrs  Jewel 
and  Triton.  He  had  unburthened 
his  bosom  to  Sir  Scipio,  who,  as  a 
magistrate,  proposed  that  the  inha- 
bitant of  Uie  Blue  room  should  be 
bound  in  heavy  articles  of ,  peace. 
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For  some  time  did  they  wait  for  the  when  Job,  trembling  on  the  verge  of 
bell  of  Job — when  Winks^  attended  diBsolutioo,  rose  to  give  the  treasure 
by  Sir  Scipio,  proceeded  to  the  Blue  to  the  highwayman,  he  saw  the  ani- 
room,  where  they  found  the  window  mal  with   his   forelen   itubbornly 
open  and  their  Jewel  gone.    The  folded  under  him,  and  hit  rider  tug- 
affair  was  clear  as  day  to  Winlcs:  eiog  at  the  reins  and  digging  with 
his  guest,  incited  by  his  delicate  his  spurs.    Nor  was  the  postilion 
sense  of  honour,  had  dropt  from  the  blind  to  the  accident,  but  lashing  his 
window  to  keep  a  mortal  assigna-  horses,  started  on,  and  the  wheel 
tion.       On   this,   butler,   footmen,  striking  the  head  of  .the  highwayman, 
grooms,  lacqueys,  all  were  armed,  knocked  him  senseless  into  the  road, 
and  all  scattered  about  the  grounds  In  four- and- twenty  hours  the  pss- 
to  seize  the  would-be  homicides,  sengers   of  the    post-chaise    were 
They  found  not  Frank  Triton,  for  he  wedded  man  and  wife, 
had  that  day  consented  to  be  chair-  Poor    Wigmore, — we    mean  the 
man  at  the  Walton  Club^a  knot  of  luckless  Skinks — was   found  by  a 
brothers  of  the  angle — and  at  the  compassionate  countryman,  who  re- 
time of  the  search,  was  certainly  cognised  the  horse  as  the  property 
about  to  measure  his  ground  under  of  Frank  Triton,  esq.,  a  fine  animal, 
the  table ;  neither  did  they  find  John  but  with  one  extraordinary  defect, 
Jewel,  for  he — but  we  shall  return  that  of  going  upon  his  knees, — and 
to  him; — but  they  found,  rolled  up  was  delivered  into  the  bands  of  the 
like  hedge-pigs  among  the  shrubs,  law.    His  further  history  is  to  be 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  crow-bar,  seen  in  that  interesting  miscellany 
centre-bit,  and  all  the  other  imple-  which  for  the  past  few  yeara  has 
ments  of  their  *'  dreadful  trade,"  supplied  the  playhouses  with  their 
three  gentlemen  with  one  purpose,  most  touching  dramas.    It  also  con- 
Phineas,  Mortlake,  and  Bats,    the  tains    brief    notices    of    Phineat, 
triumvirate  ofthe  wattled  hut   Two  Mortlake,  and  Bats.    As  for  Molly, 
of  them  having  fired  in  resistance,  she  became  an  honest  woman :  she 
and  thus  satisfied  their  self-respect,  married  a  sheriff^'s  officer,  and  wore 
modestly  surrendered.    Bats  fought,  dismonds  from  the  small  and  uncer- 
but  valour  was  in  vain.    Let  us  re-  tain  profits   of  a   sponging-house. 
turn  to  the  lovers.  Poor  Skinks!  in  an  evil  hour  did  he 
They  had  crossed  the  bridge,  when  boast  of  his  knowledge  of  horse- 
they  espied  a  post-chaise  rapidly  ap-  flesh — of  his  power  to  cure  any  steed 
preaching  them,  sent,  as  it  appeared,  of  any  known  or  unknown  vice,  and, 
for  Doctor  Lullaby,  yet  a  vitiitor  at  in  a  no  less  luckless  hour  did  Frank 
the  lodge,  for  a  grand  christening  Triton,  taking  him  at  his  word,  lend 
next  day  at  Wiggledon  Park.    The  him  his  bright  bay  without  naming 
widow  possessed   sufficient  argu-  its  particular  defect 
ments  to  induce  the  postilion  to  take  And  what  became  of  Job  Pippins? 
herself  and  her  Jewel  in  and  turn  He  married  Uie  widow — made  the 
the  horses*  heads.    Away  they  rat-  grand  tour— sent, anonymously,  fifty 
tied.  Job  sitting,  In  the  estimation  of  pounds  to  Frank  Triton  for  bis  purse 
his  affianced  wife,  a  new-blown  hero  and  clothes — a  handsome  repeater 
by  her  side ;  she  full  of  tenderness  to  Sir  Sclpio  Mannikin  (and  though 
—he  full  of  hope,  when — the  horses  he  was  dead,  the  present  was  not  lost 
stood  fixed.    Job  let  down  the  glass  upon  his   successor) — returned  to 
to  call    to   the  postilion,  when  a  England-^kept  a  comfortable  house 
horse's* head  looked  into  the  chaise,  —and  having  plenty  of  money,  wai 
and  he  heard  in,  he  thought,  well-  a  decent,  respectable,  neutral  \ind 
remembered  notes — *<  Stand — your  of  fellow — a  (rank,  jolly  dog,  whom 
money  I "    The  widow  screamed—  the  luck  of  accidents  had  made  so, 
<<  Wigmore  I  "  and  felt  for  her  purse,  and  "  couldn't  help  it.**    There  are 
The  norse  withdrew  his  head,  and  very  many  Pippins ! 
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I HA7B  now  to  speak  of  Stothard's 
Canterbury  Pilgriim,  the  most  po« 
pular  of  all  his  worki,  though  he 
has  executed  hundreds  quite  equal 
to  U  in  merit.  No  artist  had  ever 
before  attempted  so  full  and  so  ela- 
borate a  painting,  illustrative  of  the 
father  of  English  poetry.  Indeed^ 
Chaucer  had  been  most  undeserved- 
ly neglected,  both  by  the.  artists  and 
the  reading  public  at  large,  though 
he  was  always  valued  and  studied 
by  the  few  who  have  a  true  taste  for 
poesy  founded  on  nature,  in  the 
manly  and  unsophisticated  strains  of 
pure  English  verse.  Though  genius 
such  as  Stothard*s  generally  selects 
its  own  subjects  In  the  hiffhest  aims 
of  literature  and  art,  yet  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkablenhat  some  of  the 
great  efforts  of  the  human  mind  have 
arisen  from  the  suggestion  of  others. 
We  have  instances  of  this  in  Miltoui 
In  Shakspeare  (if  it  be  true  that 
Elizabeth  suggested  to  him  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor), 
in  Cowper*«  Task,  and  in  various 
other  works  of  no  less  celebrity. 
With  painters,  most  of  the  old  mas- 
ters had  their  subjects  pointed  out 
to  them ;  some  were  directed  to  il« 
lustrate  a  particular  event  in  history, 
in  the  annals  of  a  noble  house,  or  to 
decorate  the  shrines  and  altars  of  the 
saints  with  particular  passages  and 
occurrences  from  their  lives;  and 
the  most  distinguished  of  all  Rubens's 
works^  as  a  series,  the  Triumphs  of 
the  Medici,  were  painted  by  com- 
mand. 

Stothard*s  Canterbury  Pilgrims 
owe  their  existence  to  the  late  Mr 
Cromek,  the  engraver,  who  resided 
near  the  artist  In  Newman  Street. 
I  first  saw  the  picture  at  the  house 
of  the  enarraver  above  named,  soon 
after  it  bad  been  returned  from 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and 
other  large  towns,  where  it  had 
been  exhibited.  The  following  is, 
aa  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  at  this 
distance  of  time,  the  account  given 
to  me  by  Mr  Cromek  of  this  cele- 
brated painting.  "  I  always  wished," 
■aid  he.  '*  to  see  a  picture  of  Chau* 
cer*s  pilgrimi  on  ih«  iroftditriivellliig 


in  company  together,  when  they  de- 
termined to  beguile  the  way :  by 
telling  stories.  But  I  was  quite 
aware,  that  the  great  objection  to 
such  a  picture  would  be  the  mono* 
tonous  uniformity  of  a  procession ; 
and  how  little  capable  such  a  sub- 
ject appeared  to  be  to  admit  of  va^ 
riety  and  action,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
natural  order  of  a  company  of  horse- 
men going  along  a  straight  road, 
without  (by  an  attempt  at  varying 
the  line  of  march)  becoming  either 
too  violent  or  too  artificial  for  a  pro- 
cession, which,  however  broken,  is 
still  a  procession,  and  has  in  it  some- 
thing formal.  Who  could  hope  to 
mi^e  any  thing  of  it  ?  was  always 
the  cry,  when  Ttalked  about  it ;  but 
I  felt  convinced  that,  in  the  hands  of 
Stothard,  the  subject  was  one  capa- 
ble of  being  made  a  great  deal  of, 
without  the  faulM  that  were  appre- 
hended having  any  thing  to  do  with 
it" 

This  work,  thus  suggested  by  an 
engraver  whose  name  is  scarcely 
known  (and  it  deserves  not  to  be 
forgotten),  was  undertaken  and  exe- 
cuted in  a  comparatively  short  space 
of  time.  It  is  now  before  the  eyea 
of  every  one ;  for  few  houses,  where 
the  master  has  a  library,  or  has  any 
pretensions  to  a  love  or  knowledge 
of  the  fine  arts,  are  without  the  print, 
framed  and  hung  in  a  conspicuous 
place — thousands  have  seen  it,.both 
abroad  and  at  home,  and  every  where 
is  it  equally  admired  and  praised. 

In  the  Pilgrims,  Stothard  has  dis- 
criminated the  characters  with  the 
utmost  judgment  and  delicacy  of 
tact,  following  closely  the  poet,  and 
never  masquerading  or  grotesquin^ 
his  creations.  There  is  great  ment 
in  this ;  for  Hamlet*s  observations 
to  the  players  on  the  liberties  they 
Uke  with  their  authors,  Is  quite  aa 
applicable  to  the  painters,  who  too 
often  do  much  more  than  Is  set  down 
for  them,  In  illustrating  the  records 
of  history  or  the  fictions  of  poetry. 
In  this  painting,  the  miller, "  droken 
of  ale,'^wfao  leads  on  the  cavalcade, 
playing  on  the  bagpipes  (an  Instru* 
ment  whlchj  In  Chaucer^s  ttmei  was 


as  common  in  England  as  it  is  yet  in 
Scotland),  appears  very  careless  of 
the  goo(^  people  to  whom  he  acts  as 
piper,  to  briDg  them  '*  out  of  toune" 
— his  own  tipsy  music  seems  to  be 
all  that  he  heeds — his  horse  carries 
him  as  be  lists.  The  host  is  excel- 
lent :  Stothard  has  seized  on  the  mo* 
ment  for  representing  him,  when  he 
stops  his  steed)  and  holding  up  the 
lots  in  his  handi  proposee  the  re- 
counting of  tales,  to  bMfoile  the  time 
on  the  road  to  Beclcett's  shrine.  He 
truly  giT«s  ua  the  man*  described  by 
the  poet,  as 

"  A  fairer  burgesa  is  there  non  ia  eheper 
Bold  of  his  speech  and  wise,  and  well  y<* 
taught" 
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[June, 


The  wife  of  Bath,  who  forms  a 
nMMt  prominent  object  in  the  group, 
is  represented  to  the  life ;  she  has 
all  the  joyanee,  the  hearty  good  will 
of  a  blithe  and  bold  spirit,  uncheck- 
ed by  any  delicacy  of  sentiment,  or 

courtly  reserve  of  manners.    She  is     ji  ^.     :%        r  .1 —  — "  ^  "V 

not  niM  enough  to  ride  quietly  alonir  il^""?!*?  ,"^»  gendewoniM,  tot, 
a.  the  Prioress  does  in  such  a  mizeS  ^«  "»Sf.  f  ^  '^If^'J^ "  ?~  *!*• 
co«p«y,but  laueh.  j„.d  jest,  with    Sfir/:'-JSi'ir*S12.'.'ffi:^ 


a  gentle  and  a  modest  lady  in  holy 
bonds—"  a  Prioresse," 

"  That  of  hire  smiling  was  fulle  simple  and 

coy, 
Hire  greatest  oath  n  u  but  by  Seint  Ooj." 

Ghauoer  enumerates  her  «ccom« 
plishments  admirably,  from  theetyle 
of  singinifthe  service  in  tbe  cfaureh 
to  her  French,  which  was  derived 
from  the  fariiion  of  her  day; 

"  Entuned  in  hire  noee  ful  swetely ; 
And  French  she  spake  ful  fayre  and  fetialy, 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  French  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe.'' 

In  the  days  of  the  poet  the  use  of 
knives  and  forks  was  reserved  for 
the  carver,  not  for  those  who  ateu 
The  extreme  attention  on  tbe  part  of 
a  lady  of  so  pure  a  mind  as  the  Pri- 
oress, in  the  nicety  observed  by  fa«r 
at  table,  is  particularly  noticed  by 
Chaucer;  and  it  shows  bis  carefid 
observation  of  human  nature— since 
delicacy  at  meals  Is  not  only  the 


action  (that  of  pointing  to  the  bag  of  <5«P««»i»  ^t^.^''^^,u  r"?u  ^ 
papal  pardons  that  hJ^  carries  ^th  ^"^  and  selfish  apkits,  for  thgr  sel- 
tii.   ^1 1„ ^..^™    dom  respect  others  or  themselves; 

hence  is  it  that  good  manners  have 

their  silent  witnesses  in  persimal  at- 


tire and  in  demeanour  whilst  parta- 


nim,  as  a  welcome  commodity,  to 
market  with  at  Canterbury),  seems 
to  be  cracking  some  joke  with  her, 

dSL^hHndu^g^^^  klngofameafa^^ 

holy  bag.    It  shows  great  judgment  "STS  "^^J^^"«^f"««  *",  n*^ 

in  Stothard  that  he  U  not  Jewe-  f?*^ W  J*'"!!?*  ^  themselves, 

sented  the  wife  of  Bath  as  a  gross  or  ^^''^}''^^^  ^^"  ^  J^/IL"^^ 

dhgusting  woman.    She  is  to  Chau-  R.^*^?*^  ^S"*    ?^  T*l"l*^  ^^. 

cer^s  party  what  Ninon  De  L'Enclos  ^^^^^^i  ? u"^'!?,  ^''^**^*  ^•'^ 

was,  some  centuries  after,  to  the  *'  "**  '^^  **"*^  ^ 

court  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  refined  VO-  «  She  lette  no  morsel  from  hire  lippes  falle, 

luptnary,  delicate  in  appearance,  not  Ne  wette  her  fingers  in  hire  sauce  deepe  ; 

in  mind  or  manners ;  sne  rides,  like  Wei  could  she  carry  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepe ; 

the  Muse  of  Comedy,  light  and  gaily  Her  over  lippe  wiped  she  so  dene 

along.  That  in  her  cnppe  wu  no  ferthing  aene 

To  the  wife  of  Bath  Stothard  has  Of  gr«Me>   when  she  drokea  hadde  her 
well  opposed  the  Lady  Prioress;  the  draught*' 

most  minutely  drawn'  and,  perhaps,       „     ,      ,„.    .^  ^    j  j 

delicately  shaded  and  relieVed  of  ill  ,  ^^^  ^'^u^^'^?'ix^^^"'S!!b^^ 

the  poet's  characters  in  the  Pilgrim-  (;?^"«  "•  beautifullv  described  by 

age.   She  sits  her  horse  with  a  quiet  9^"^"!!  !?*,"  nicely  pteserved  In 

a^d  a  graceful  ease;  and  appears  to  J»>«  ™<»def*  »^  «d  the  sweet  and 

be  enj^ed  in  conversation  with  the  ^e«i«*«»«  deportment  by  Uie  painlefw 

Nan,'^who   is  her  «  Chapellaine."  She  was  lively,  too-not  a  inelaB* 

Her  attitude,  person,  face,  air  and  chOlf  TeUgionlet 

dress  are  in  exact  agreement  with  «*  And  aickerly  ths  was  of  grete  disport, 

Chaucer.  Ab  we  look  on  her  we  lee  And  m  plsmunt  sad  miibl^  of  pen^ 
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Aod  peined  her  to  counterfcten  cbere 
Of  court,  and  bea  estatelich  of  manere> 
And  to  ben  holden  digae  of  reverence. 
But  for  to  spekcn  of  bire  conscience, 
Sbe  was  so  charitable  and  so  piteousj 
She  would  wepe  if  that  sbe  saw  a  mouse 
Caugbte  in  a  trappe,   if  it  were  dede  or 

bledde. 
Of  small  houndes  badde  she  that  she  fedde, 
With  roasted  flesh,   and  milka  and  wastel 

brede, 
But  sore  wept  she  i/one  of  them  were  dede, 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  gerde  smert ; 
And  all  was  conscience  and  tender  herte." 

The  temptation  to  quote  Chaucer,, 
when  we  look  on  Stoi|i&rd*8  beautU 
ful  Pilgrimage,  is  almost  irresistible. 
But  I  must  forbear,  and  confine  my- 
self to  a  few  general  remarks,  as  to 
expatiate  on  every  character  in  the 
piece,  excellent  as  they  are,  would 
require  a  little  volume.  The  Surrey 
hills  are  seen  in  the  background;. 
i^od  for  thqse  liills  the  artist  made 
sketches  on  the  spot,  from  the  old 
Kent  Road  near  Peckham;  the  com- 
pany in  tbe  picture^  when  they  be- 
gin, to  tell  their  t^les^  are  not  supi- 
posed  to.be  more  than  a  couple  of 
milea  **out  of  towne."  They  had 
quitted  the  Tabard,  in  South wark 
early  in  the  morning,  in  the  month 
of  April;  a.  time  of  year,  when^  if  so 
fanciful  A  parallel  may  be  iodglged, 
we.  may  liken  Nature  to  a  damsel  of 
fifteen,  opening  ^nd  blushing,  and 
displaying  a  promise  too  advanced 
for  childhood^  and  not  sufficiently 
put  forth  fqr  womanhood,  where 
the  smiles  and  teara  rapidly  chase 
eBxh  other,  where  there  is. more  of 
sweetness,  than  energy,  and  where 
gentleness  and  tenderness  give  the 
assurance  of  a  summer  warmth  of 
feelioe  that  la  to  come,  like  the  beau- 
tiful flowers  and  the  glow  of  a  June 
day,  and  an  autumn  rich  in  the  fruits 
and  the  harvest,  which  both  the  pre- 
vious seasons  contribute  to  make 
plenteous.  The  hour  of  the  morn- 
ingy  at  such  a  time  of  the,  year,  is 
marked  in  the  picture  by  a  deep- 
toned  colour^  and  the  effects  of  llfi;ht 
and  shade,  of  foreground  and  dis- 
tance, are  in  perfect  harmony  the 
one  with  the  other;  yet  so  nicely 
managed,  that  they  are  made  secon- 
dary to  the. train  of  flguxes ;  nothing 
b^ng  so  brought  forward,  or  made 
of  so  much  importance  aa  to. divert 
th^atieixtloti  fron^  the  cbarAcietrs  ot 
tlie  piece  \  the  eye  reits  on  them  at 
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once.  The  portrait  of  Chaucer  is  in*> 
troduccd,  he  is  one  of  the  company. 
This  was  painted  from  a  portrait  of 
the  poet,  still  preserved  in  the  Bri-, 
tish  Museum,  and  said  to  have  been 
executed  by  Thomas  Occleve,  who 
was  Chaucer's  pupil.  It  represents 
a  remarkably  handsome  man,  of  a 
thoughtful  countenance,  who  seems 
to  be  observing  what  is  passing 
around  him,  but  without  taking  any 
prominent  part  in  the  discourse* 
Thia  is  a  touch  ^rue  to  nature ;  sincei 
with  some  few  and  rare  exceptions^f 
men  of  great  genius  aire  the  worst 
companions  that  can  be  found  in  or- 
dinary society.  '^EVhilst  the  world 
around  them  are  busied  in  their  own 
matters,  or  on  little  and  common 
things,  the  man  of  genius  is  busied 
in  that  world  only  as  the  bee  is  among 
the  flowers^  to  glean  the  modicii^m 
which  each  individual  may  supply, 
to  store  it  in  his  own  hive,  and  there 
to  build  up  his  fabric  of  such  sweet 
food,  that  no  man,  Jike  no  one  flower, 
could  fix  on  or  recognise  the  indivi- 
dual portion  that  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  himself,  now  that  it  has 
undergone  the  change  and  the  refine- 
ment and  the  depositing  in  those 
beautiful  cells  of  order  gnd  of  grace 
that  are,  in  the  poet*8  mind,  like  the 
waxen  caves  of  the  bee,  the  treasury 
he  forms  for  himself,  and  whence  he 
draws  forth  all  his  wealth  and  dls* 
penses  it  to  others. . 

The  knight  and  the  young  squire 
are  prominent  characters  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  latter  rides  a  beautiful 
white  horse;  and  by  its  being  intro- 
duced in  the  foreground,  relieves  the 
whole  group.  Stothard  excelled  in 
painting  the  horse;  and  in  this  he 
resembled  his  favourite  Rubens.  In 
the  Pilgrimage  the  animals  are  as 
various  and  as  characteristic  as  their 
riders ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  has 
contrived  to  break  and  diversify  the 
monotonous  line  of  the  procession^ 
without  placing  any  one.  figure  in 
an  uncommon  position,  shows  the 
▼ery  consummation  of  the  artist's 
judgment;  it  is  a  complete  triumph 
over  the  difficulty  that  was  most  ap^ 
prehended,  and  one  which  no  man 
but  of  the  highest  order  of  invention 
could  overcome ;  for  there  is  no  re- 
petition in  the  picture ;  and. Stothard 
has  in  this  instance  contrived  to  turn 
a  defect  of  suliject  into  a  merit  of 
art.    I  have  oiiijr  tb  ftdd^  that  III  the 
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coitume  of  the  characters,  the  moat 
acrupulous  ezactDess  was  observed. 
Tbe  painter,  assisted  by  his  son 
Charles,  collected  from  manuscripts 
of  the  time  of  Chaucer,  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  from  monu- 
ments, effigies,  &c.,  his  authority  for 
the  armour  of  the  knight  and  all  the 
other  dresses ;  not  the  slightest  ac- 
companiment was  neglected.  I  can- 
not  do  better  than  to  close  my  brief 
notice  of  this  extraordinary  painting, 
by  giving  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr 
Hoppner,  R.  A.,  on  tne  subject:— 
*'  In  respect  of  the  execution  of  the 
various  parts  of  this  pleasing  design, 
it  is  not  too  much  praise  to  say,  that 
it  is  wholly  free  from  that  vice  which 
the  painters  term  manner ;  and  it  has 
this  peculiarity  besides,  which  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  in  any 
picture,  ancient  or  modem,  that  it 
bears  no  marlc  of  the  period  in  which 
it  was  painted,  but  might  very  well 
pass  for  the  work  of  some  able  artist 
of  the  time  of  Chaucer.  This  effect 
is  not,  I  believe,  the  result  of  anv 
association  of  Ideas  connected  with 
the  costume,  but  appears  in  a  primi« 
tive  simplicity,  ana  the  total  absence 
of  all  affectation  either  of  colour  or 
pencilling.  Having  attempted  to  de- 
scribe a  few  of  the  beauties  of  this 
captivating  performance,  it  remains 
only  for  me  to  mention  one  great 
defect — the  picture  is,  notwithstand- 
ing appearances,  a  modern  one.  But 
if  you  can  divest  yourself  of  the  ge- 
neral prejudice  that  exists  against 
contemporary  talents,  you  will  see  a 
work  that  would  have  done  honour 
to  any  school  at  any  period." 

Notbing  can  be  more  true  than 
the  remarks  thus  elegantly  express- 
ed, and  generously  felt,  by  Mr 
Hoppner.  Stothard's  Pilgrims  have, 
indeed,  no  fault  but  their  want  of 
age,  and  that  every  year  will  lessen ; 
for  though  time,  both  by  poet  and 
painter,  is  represented  as  an  old 
man,  yet  for  one  so  aged,  he  is  un- 
questionably the  swiuest  runner  in 
the  world.  In  all  respects  the  Pil- 
grims reflect  honour,  not  merely  on 
tiie  artist  himself,  but  on  the  school 
of  British  art,  that  such  a  picture 
should  have  been  produced  by  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  so 
soon  after  its  foundation.  The  cele- 
brated Schiavonetti  commenced  the 
engraving  of  it.  Hd  proceeded  aa  far 


as  the  etching,  which,  as  all  the 
drawing  in  the  plate  depends  on  it, 
was  a  happy  circumstance.  Stotbard 
spoke  in  the  bishest  terms  of  that 
etching;  the  Italian  artist  had  pre- 
aervea  all  the  spirit  of  the  original ; 
but  he  did  not  live  to  go  beyond  this 
delicate  and  introductory  part  of  the 
task.  Soon  after  his  aeath,  Mr 
Cromek  took  the  plate  in  hand  ;  he 
also  died ;  and  a  third  (whose  name 
I  do  not  remember)  undertook  it ; 
but  he  had  soon  a  similar  fate  with 
the  former  engravers.  The  plate 
was  at  length  beautifully  finished 
by  Heath.  It  speedily  became  a 
universal  favourite ;  whilst  the  fame 
of  Stotbard  spread  rapidly  through 
out  the  country. 

I  do  not  know  at  what  period 
Stothard  painted  TheFiUchofBaam, 
which,  from  form  and  size  and  sub- 
ject, becomes  a  companion  to  the 
Pilgrims — ^it  was,  however,  a  later 
work.  The  nature  of  the  subject 
gives  an  air  of  festal  triumph  to  ewy 
gay  figure  in  the  group.  Before  the 
young  and  amiable  ^r,  who  have 
won  tne  flitch,  it  seen  a  8erviog*man 
bearing  it  along.  By  the  aide  of  his 
horse  walk  the  country  minstrelf, 
who  head  the  procession  with  bar- 
mony.  Two  lovely  and  aylph-like 
damsels  run  before  the  animal  that 
bears  the  wedded  couple,  atrewiog 
flowers.  After  them  follow  the  train 
of  friends  and  attendants  crowned 
with  garlands — aomemounted,  others 
on  foot  The  picture  is  closed  by 
a  group  of  figures  who  stand  as 
spectators.  Amongst  these  the 
painter  has  introduced  himself— 
the  head  is  in  profile,  the  likeness 
faithful.  A  beautiful  young  gentle- 
woman, who  stands  in  the  midst 
with  a  fan  of  feathers  in  her  hand, 
is  listening  to  some  remark  made  to 
her  by  one  of  her  own  sex,  whilst 
her  head  modestly  inclines  down- 
ward to  avoid  the  admiring  looks  of 
two  young  cavaliers,  each  mounted, 
who  close  the  procession,  and  who 
seem  to  be  equally  struck  by  her 
beauty.  One  of  them  is  touching 
bis  hat  to  her  with  a  fixed  gwe  of 
admiration;  the  other  bows  bare- 
headed, but  appears  to  look  upon 
her  with  more  diffidence,  less  in 
face.  The  painter  by  these  figures, 
which  form  a  little  episode  in  the 
story  of  the  Flitch,  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  between  the  turo  young 
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men  a  future  rivalry  is  likely  to 
aprlDg  up  for  so  fair  a  prize.  The 
landscape,  and  erery  accompaniment 
of  the  painting,  is  light,  glowing,  and 
exhilarating.  From  this  circum- 
•tance,  I  confess,  it  is  my  farourite 
—I  prefer  it  to  the  Pilgrimage.  The 
dresses  of  the  figures  In  this  charm- 
ing subject  represent  the  picturesque 
costume  of  tne  time  of  Charles  the 
First. 

I  do  not  remember  the  date  of 
the  year  in  which  Stothard  was 
employed  to  make  his  designs  for 
the  Wellington  shield^they  form 
one  of  his  great  works.  The  mer- 
chants of  London  had,  at  a  public 
meeting,  agreed  on  presenting  a 
silver-gilt  shield  to  the  Duke,  as  a 
mark  of  their  sense  of  his  merit,  as 
the    greatest    general  of    modem 
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menced]with  the  battle  of  Assaye  in 
the  East  Indies,  conducted  the  gal- 
lant Duke  through  all  his  brilliant 
victories  in  the  Peninsular  War,  and 
concluded  with  his  receiving  the 
ducal  coronet  from  the  hands  of  the 
Prince  Regent  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  These  subjects  are  rang- 
ed in  compartments  round  the  shiela. 
In  the  centre,  the  General  is  seen 
seated  on  horseback,>urrounded  by 
the  roost  eminent  oflicers  engsged 
in  the  war.  Tyranny  lies  subdued 
and  trampled  under  his  horse's  feet, 
whilst  Victory,  represented  by  a 
graceful  female,  is  about  to  place  a 
laurel  crown  upon  his  bead.  But 
the  wonder  of  Stothard's  talent  con- 
cerning Uie^Wellington  shield  was 
not  confined  to  the  manner  in  which 
be  executed  the  designs.    It  was  of 


times.    Messrs  nard  and  Green  of    course  necessary  that,  before  the 


Ludgate  Hill  were  the  goldsmiths 
chosen  to  make  the  trophy.   Artists 
were  invited,  without  any  restric- 
tion, to  send  in  their  designs  for  the 
compartments  of  the  shield  by  a 
fixea  day.    The  subjects  were  to  be 
selected  from  the  military  career  of 
the  victorious  general.    Stothard, 
who  did  not,  I  oelieve,  hear  of  it 
quite  so  soon  u  other  artists,  found 
he  had  exactly  three  weeks  before 
him  to  read  the  history  of  the  war, 
to  make  choice  of  his  subjects,  to 
execute  all  his  designs,  and  to  send 
them  into  Uie  committee.    To  any 
other  than  genius  of  the  highest 
order,  perfected  by  long  practice,  by 
having  gained  a  facility  in  embody- 
ing its  conceptions,  the  task  to  be 
performed  in  so  short  a  time  would 
have  been  impossible*    Stothard  at- 
tempted and  achieved  it;  and  his 
drawings  so  infinitely  surpassed  all 
competition  that  they  were  chosen 
without  a  dissentient  voice.    Those 
who  have  never  seen  them  can  form 
no  idea  of  the  astonishing  rapidity 
with  which  such  a  task  must  have 
been  performed.    When  I  first  saw 
them,  well   knowing   the    circum- 
stances under  which  they  had  been 
executed,  I  was  struck  dumb  with 
amazement,  though  I  had  long  known 
enough  of  the  mind  of  the  great 
painter  to  consider  it  equal  to  any 
object  on  which  its  energies  might 
be  turned. 

The  designs  for  the  Wellington 
shield  were  rather  large  drawings, 
and  executed  In  sepia.    They  com« 


chasing  of  the  silver  was  com- 
menced, an  exact  model  of  the 
drawings  to  be  so  chased  should  be 
executed  as  a  guide  to  the  persons 
who  were  to  be  employed  on  so  nice 
a  work.  A  Mr  Talmarsh  was  chosen, 
but  he  died  suddenly  soon  after  he 
was  appointed  to  the  task,  and  some 
difficulty  arose  as  to  who  should 
succeed  him,  when,  to  the  extreme 
surprise  of  all,  Stothard  offered  to 
maxe  the  models  himself  from  his 
own  designs,  and,  with  a  rapidity 
scarcely  less  extraordinary  than  his 
former  exertions,  and  wholly  un- 
practised as  he  was  in  this  branch 
of  art,  he  produced  one  of  the  most 
masterly  models  ever  executed  of 
its  kind.  He  had  now  gone  so  far 
that  be  determined  to  superintend 
the  whole  work  till  the  shield  should 
be  completed. 

I  used  to  hear  him  talk  a  great 
deal  about  it,  and  I  know  that  he 
agreed  in  the  opinion  that  tk  bronze 
shield,  though  less  costly,  would 
have  been  a  richer  and  more  classi- 
cal material  for  his  designs,  and  one 
the  most  likely  to  go  down  to  poste- 
rity, since  in  times  of  tumult  and 
civil  strife  (and  who  could  say  such 
would  never  occur  again  in  England) 
trophies  of  this  nature,  if  they  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  rude  soldierr, 
or  of  the  multitude,  are  less  likely 
to  escape  pillage  in  silver  than  in 
bronze.  Even  a  memorial  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  might  be  con- 
signed to  the  meitidg  pot,  if  misrule 
Of  rebellion  otice  mote  gftined  the 
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mastery  in. our  land ;  for  the  warlike 
achievemenU  of  Henry  the  Fifth 
could  not  save  his  head,  formed  of 
silver,  from  the  plunder  of  theeodly, 
who  tore  it  from  his  tomb  in  the 
abbey  of  Westminster  when  the  iron 
rule  of  Cromwell  had  usurped  that 
of  a  crowned  liing.  .   . 

Whilst  the  shield  was  in  progress 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Weulng« 
ton  honoured  the  Tenerable  artist 
with  a  visit  at  his  house  In  Newman 
Street.  His  son  Charles  was  with 
him  to  receive  them — they  were 
both  highly  gratified  with  tiie  inter* 
view^  and  spoke  of  the  Duke  as  s 
man  whose  superiority  was  apparent 
in  all  he  said.  I  asked  Mr  Stothard 
what  was  the  general  impression  the 
Duke  had  left  on  his.  mind.  He 
replied>  "  That  of  strong  sense— he 
looked  attentively  at  my  drawings, 
but  I  observed  that  every  remark  he 
made  was  decided— not  as  if  he 
came  to  see  bis  actions  illustrated 
by  my  designs  for  them,  but  to  see 
if  1  understood  what  he  had  been 
about  He  was  satisfied.  He  is  a 
gentleman,  but  I  will  venture  to  say 
no  courtier.  TheDuchess  was  ver/ 
pleasing,  and  aeemed  a  very  gentle 
person,  fond  of  the  arts-  She  noticed 
my  female  figures,  but  the  Duke  was 
taken  up  witn  my  soldiers.*' 

The  shield  was  finished  and  pre- 
sented; and  for  some  time  before 
the  ceremony  of  presentation  took 
place,  Messrs  Ward  and  Green  very, 
liberally. and  obligingly  exhibited  it. 
by  gratuitous  tickets  of  admission  at 
their  house  in  Ludgate  Hill,  where 
it  was  seen  by  most  persons  of  rank, 
and  talent  of  the  day.  It  was  indeed 
a  gorgeous  work,  but  I  thought  it 
dazzled  the  eyes  too  much,  and 
wished  again  and  again  that  it  had 
been  in  bronze.  Mr  Stothard  after- 
wards executed,  as  an  amusement 
of  a  winter*8  evening,  his  eight  large 
and  masterly  etchings  from  his  own 
designs  for  the  shiela.  The  last  day 
I  ever  had  the  happiness  of  spend- 
ing with  him  (it  was  at  his  own 
house),  he  presented  us  with  the 
wholes  series,  proof  impressions,  of 
these  beautiful  etchings.  It  is  need- 
less to  aay  how  they  are  valued,  aa 
coming  from  such  a  hand,  and  as  one 
of  the  last  memorials  of  a  connexion 
of  years'  standing,  and  one  that  now 
awakens  the  blended  recoUectiona 
of  affection^  reverence»  and  regret! 


A  few  noticea  more,  and  I  close 
these  slight,  observations  on  his 
works.,  uirthe  years  1821  and  1822 
he  painted  the  ceiling  of  the  Advo- 
cates* Library  at  Edinburgb.  In  the 
first  named  rear  he  sent  to  Somerset 
House  the  nnest,  and,  I  believe,  the 
largest  picture,  he  had  ever  there 
exhibited — the  Vintage^  Hia  choice 
was,  as  usual,  directed  by  having  a 
frame  by  him  that  happened  to  fit 
the  picture.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  he  bad  ever  aent  before  the 
publie— it  was.  universally  admired 
—and  allowed  by  artists,  and  such 
as  were  capable  of  appreciatii^  its 
excellence,  to  bear  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  Rjubens  in  the  richness  and 
depth  of  its  colour,  whilst  in  draw- 
ing and  in  grace  it  was  not  inferior 
to  Titian.  I  was  with  him:  and  his 
son  Charles,  at  the  beginning  of, 
May  in  1821,  at  the  private  view  of 
Somerset  House,  and  heard  both 
Flaxman  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
speak  their  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  the  Vintage.  Lawrence,  in  his 
manner  of  addressbg  Stothard. 
showed  a  deference  to  his  opinion, 
and  an  attention  to  the  slightest  re« 
mark  he.  made  on  Sir  Tiiomas's  owi^ 
works,  that  evinced  the  high  value 
and  respect  In  which  he  held  his 
judgmen^t  I  observed  that  Law- 
rence never  led  the  way  with  his 
opinion  about  any  picture  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Stothard,  but  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  it,  with  the 
modesty  of  one  who  looks  up  to  a 
superior.  I  remember, .  too^  how 
this  triumvirate  of  great  jnen» 
Stothard,  Flaxman,  aaa  Lawrence* 
concurred  hi  their  high  admiration 
of  two  pictures  that  were  exhibited 
that  year— one  was  Leslie's  Ma^ 
day  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  the 
odher  Edwin  Landseer's  CaU*  Poul 

A  Tery  short  time  ago  I  was 
naming  my  recollections  of  that  me- 
morabTe  day  to  the  elder  Lewis 
{who  is  himself  a  clever  artist  in 
original  composition,  and  used  to 
ongrave  all  the  finest  drawings  of 
Lawrence);  he  told  me,  that  so  much 
^d  Sir  Thomas  admire  and  revere 
Stotliard,  that  he  always  kept  a  cast 
of  his  bust,  after  Chantry's  beauti- 
ful head  of  him,  upon  the  table  of 
his  studio. 

I  am  fortunate  enough  *to  poaaeaa 
«  veiy  good  collection  of.  Stothazd'a 
vriginftr  drAwings»  beiidet  tome  of 
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his  oil  pictures.  AmoDgst  tlie  for- 
mer are  some  sketclies  that  he  made 
of  the  sailors  and  officers  who  were 
on  hoard  the  Victory  in  the  action 
in  which  I^elson  lost  his  life.  These 
portraits  he  introduced  in  his  pic- 
ture of  the  hero's  death.  The 
sketches  are  executed  in  a  hold 
style,  like  the  old  drawings  of  artists 
in  the  Venetian  school. 

In  landscape,  Stothard  was  admi- 
rable ;  his  back- grounds  of  that  na^ 
ture  are  gejaeralTy  distinguished  by 
richness  of  colour ;  warm,  glowing 
sunsets ;  they  display  execution  of 

?>encilling,  but  they  are  sddom  high- 
y  finished.  Indeed  very  few  of  his 
pictures  are  so;  yet  he  could  finish 
highly  and  elaborately,  when  leisure 
or  inclination  led  him  on  to  the  task; 
witness  his  beautiful  little  picture  of 
the  Cock  and  the  Fox,  from  Chau- 
cer; and  several  of  his  landscape 
drawings  from  nature  are  equal  to 
^ose  of  any  artist  who  has  exclu- 
sively devoted  his  study  to  scenes  of 
this  description.  We  have  an  in- 
stance of  this  in  his  two  most  exqui- 
site drawings  of  Clifton  and  Chep- 
stow, that  were  amongst  the  vast 
collection,  of  a  portion  of  his  works, 
sold  at  Christie's,  in  June,  1834,  soon 
after  his  death. 

One  of  bis  last  great  designs  was 
for  the  frieze  of  the  interior  of  the 
new  palace,  near  the  Park.  The 
subjects  are  illustrative  of  the  histo- 
ry of  England ;  they  principally  re- 
late to  the  wars  of  the  White  and 
Red  Roses.  The  venerable  artist 
was  between  seventy  and  eighty 
years  old  when  he  executed  these ; 
they  possess  all  the  spirit  and  vigour 
of  imaeioation  that  had  distinguish- 
ed his  best  days.  As  a  whole,  there 
is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  found  a  more 
interesting  series  of  historical  de- 
signs of  any  country  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  The  drawings  of  this 
frieze  ought  to  have  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  King,  but  they  were 
sold  at  Christie's  with  the  rest,  on 


the  decease  of  the  painter;  I  believe 
that  Mr  Rogers  was  the  purchaser. 

It  is  not,  1  apprehend,  generally, 
known  to  the  public  that  Stothard 
made  the  de8iti;ns  for  some  of  the 
most  celebratea  pieces  of  our  sculp- 
ture. Amongst  these  may  be  men* 
tioned  the  monument  of  Garrlck,  in 
Westminster  Abbey;  also  that  for 
Chantry's  exquisite  figures  of  the 
Sleeping  Children  in  Lichfield  Ca. 
thedral.  Stothard  said,  no  sculptor 
had  ever  before  so  completely  em- 
bodied his  ideas  in  the  marble ;  and 
he  always  spoke  of  Chantry  as  a  man 
of  the  fil'st  order  of  eenius,  cultiva- 
ted and  embued  with  the  grace  of 
classic  antiquity. 

There  was  no  branch  of  art,  but, 
at  some  period  or  other,  Stothard 
had  attempted  it,  and  always  with 
success.  Nor  did  he  disdain  to  copy 
others,  when  any  useful  object  was 
to  be  gained  by  so  doing.  That  last 
day  I  was  at  his  house,  he  showed 
me  a  collection  of  sketches  that  he 
had  copied  from  a  work  on  Eastern 
habits  and  costume;  he  said  they 
would  be  useful  to  him  in  his  de- 
signs from  Eastern  subjects.  He 
also  made  vast  collections  of  prints 
of  foreign  cities  and  countries ;  he 
used  to  fancy,  he  told  me,  that  he 
travelled  when  he  looked  at  them ; 
and  they  were  hints  .for  correctness 
in  his  different  works.  Many  years 
ago,  he  commenced  carving,  with  a 
penknife,  a  set  of  ivory  chess-men, 
after  his  own  designs.  Of  these  he 
executed  only  two  or  three  pieces. 
One,  the  knight,  represented  that 
warlike  character  of  the  game,  at- 
tired in  armour,  with  a  lance  in  his 
hand,  ready  for  the  field.  The  pawns, 
I  believe,  he  intended  to  be  archers ; 
and  the  king  and  queen  were  to  be 
royal  personages,  attired  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  middle  ages.  The  pieces 
he  finished  were  very  beautiful.* 

So  numerous  were  the  composi- 
tions of  Stothard,  that  they  consist 
of  many  thousand  designs;  I  should 


*  I  reoolleot  having  teen,  years  ago,  at  Ghent,  some  cartnngs  in  ivory  by  Michael 
Angelo,  that  in  their  style  of  exeeotion  very  much  resembled  those  of  Stothard. 
Miehael  AngeIo*8  work  was,  however,  finished.  It  was  a  little  portable  altar, 
known  in  Roman  Catholic  coantries  by  the  name  of  a  Tabernacle,  intendsd  to  hold 
tbeplx.  Stothard'a  knight  for  chess  was  not  unlike  some  of  the  saints,  which,  iu 
miniatttre  dimensions,  decorated  the  sides  of  this  beautifal  little  box,  by  Michael 
Aagtlo;  for  it  was  shaped  exactly  like  a  bos,  only  that  it  opeutd  With  foldtttg-doO^ 
in  froAi^  instead  of  hating  a  Ud»    The  whole  was  in  ivory* 
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think  it  impossible  that  an/  one  poBseesed  that  refinement  of  feel- 
could  give  a  regular  list  of  them,  as  ing  which  enabled  them  to  blend  Smto 
the  artist  could  not  do  so  himself;  most  opposite  thinn  into  a  perfect 
hia  whole  life  of  labour,  studjr,  and  harmony  with  each  other,  for  they 
industry  had  been  deyoted  to  one  alone  knew  how  to  giro  to  voluptu- 
object ;  and,  by  constant  practice,  he  ousness  itself  an  air  of  modesty ;  so 
had  gained  a  facility  of  execution,  that  it  might  be  called,  by  a  cata- 
which,  in  his  early  years,  he  could  chresis,  the  seduction  of  virtue, 
not,  even  himself,  have  anticipated.  Stothard  was  a  great  master  in 
Some  of  his  earlier  works  are  now  this  refinement  of  feeling ;  all  his 
so  rare,  that  they  are  absolutely  not  females  are  modest,  and  nothing  can 
to  be  bought  (I  speak  of  the  engra-  be  more  airy  or  sylph-like  than  his 
vings  from  them),  and  of  many  the  girls,  or  more  fascinating  than  his 
plates  were  worn  out  by  the  fre-  women.  la  them  he  seems  to  de- 
quency  of  the  impressions.  light  in  the  lovely  and  the  graceful. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sto-  more  than  in  the  commanding  and 
thard*s  youthful  study  of  Raphael  the  dignified.  He  gives  us  a  hun« 
helped  not  merely  to  form  his  taste,  dred  Juliets  and  Rosalinds  to  one 
but  to  develope  his  own  remarkable  Constance  or  Lady  Macbeth ;  and, 
powers,  and  to  make  him  what  he  In  depicting  such  characters  as  the 
was.  He  had  imbibed  that  grace,  or  last  named,  so  pervading  is  his  love 
mystery  of  painting,  which  \a  BO  tran-  for  all  that  is  feminine  in  woman, 
scendently  beautiful  in  the  pictures  that  he  scarcely  bestows  on  such 
of  the  Italian  masters.  This  they  beings  that  energy,  bordering  on 
owed  to  the  church,  the  great  patron,  what  is  masculine  in  itsdevelope- 
in  the  greatest  age  of  art,  of  arohi-  ments,  which  the  poet  requires ;  for 
tecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  all  we  cannot  fancy  either  a  Volumnia 
the  fine  arts.  Paul  Veronese,  Ra«  or  a  Lady  Macbeth,  even  in  their 
phael,  Julio  Romano,  Leonardo  da  physical  distinctions,  to  resemble 
Vinci,  and  a  host  of  others,  were  all  the  ordinarv  race  of  women,  whose 
employed  to  decorate  cathedrals,  chief  excellence  of  character  is,  as 
churches,  altars,  and  shrines  with  Coleridge  has  so  well  remarked,  to 
subiects  from  holy  writ,  or  from  the  be  ^'characterless,*'  having  no  strong 
traditions  and  mysteries  of  Catholic-  passions  or  propensities  to  lead  them 
ism.  The  result  of  this  patronage  into  resoluteand  independent  action, 
maybe  seen  in  the  exquisite  purity,  their  principal  moral  excellence 
in  the  expression  of  angelic  sweet-  being  that  docllitv  of  mind  which 
ness,  which  altogether  rendered  the  yields  to  the  guidance  of  another, 
works  of  these  masters,  of  Raphael  and  holds  to  the  support  of  man,  as 
in  particular,  of  something  more  than  the  clinging  ivy  does  to  the  column 
earthly  character ;  and  the  great  dif-  which  it  most  adorns  with  beauty  at 
ference  between  the  Enslish  and  the  the  very  moment  It  receives  its  sus- 
Italian  school  of  historical  painting  talnlng  strength.  Stothard's  powers 
is  more  marked,  perhaps,  in  this  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  enable 
than  in  any  other  feature*  The  bo-  him  to  become  a  chivalrous  painter 
ly  families  of  English  painters  are  of  the  fair  sex.  His  sportiveness, 
human  beings;  wim  the  Italians  they  his  elegance,  his  taste,  his  slight  yet 
are  only  human  forms,  but  having  masterly  pencilling,  so  delicate  L 
difi^used  into  them  something  of  a  '  little  indications,  fine  and  feeling  as 
superhuman  spirit.  In  the  latter  the  gentle  heart^  rendered  him  the 
school  there  is  aleo  a  warmth  and  very  chronicler  of  youth,  beauty, 
depth  of  colour  which  the  English  and  woman,  whose  evanescent 
too  frequently  neglect;  and  that  charms  he  had  the  spell  to  fix  and 
pure  taste  which  pervades  all  the  to  record  in  all  their  festal  glory, 
efforts  of  Italian  art,  extends  itself  The  only  prominent  fault  in  Sto- 
to  subjects  that  are  of  classic  my-  thard  was  now  and  then  seen  (yet 
thology,  and  even  to  those  of  an  not  In  all  his  pictures)  in  maiuiemm; 
Oridian  character;  for,  whilst  our  and  this  was  more  especially  obaer- 
British  Venusee  are  but  Venuses,  ved  in  a  certain  indescribable  cast 
and  have  in  them  more  of  beauty  of  countenance,  that  he  depicted  too 
than  of  delicacy,  the  Italian  artists,  often  in  his  females.  Certainly  It 
educated  as  painters  for  the  ehurchi  waa  *  bafttttlfttl  pceuUarity,  bol  from 
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repetition  it  became  mannmfm;  and 
the  Stothard  female  headi,  with  their 
large  eyea  and  peculiar  ezpreasiony 
are  as  impoasible  to  be  mistaken  for 
iadiTidaal  character,  as  the  cats- 
head  form  and  features  of  Sir  Jo- 
shua Reynolds,  who  unquestion- 
ably beautified  and  rendered  human 
the  feline  countenance,  in  nine  out 
of  ten,  in  the  faces  of  his  children. 

The  sunshine  brightness  and 
warmth  of  Stothard's  mind,  gave  the 
poetic  stamp  to  all  his  compositions. 
He  never  could  be  vulgar.  Rich  as 
he  was  in  humour,  yet  it  was  hu« 
mour  of  the  most  refined  sort,  that 
which  is  allied  to  wit  of  character, 
or  simplicity  of  heart;  the  first  is 
seen  in  his  Falstaffs,  the  second  in 
his  Sanchos.  He  never  could  be 
Dutch;  he  never  could  have  painted 
what  was  termed  a  Dutch  droUery  ; 
in  which  the  humour  of  the  piece  is 
principally  produced  by  low  life  fun 
and  unseemly  incident;  he  never 
could  paint  man  when  man  degene- 
rates into  the  brute,  as  Hogartn  did 
with  a  fidelity  that  borders  on  die- 
gust,  in  his  "  Modern  Midnight  Con» 
versation**  Hogarth  (and  with  re- 
verence be  his  name  spoken)  made 
us  loath,  sicken  at  the  very  sight  of 
vice;  Stothard  never  brought  any 
vicious  images  before  us;  he  led  us 
through  the  fairy  ground  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  the  beautiful ;  Hogarth 
showed  us  where  Isy  the  bog  and 
the  quagmire,  and  the  miry  ground, 
that  we  might  not  be  lost,  or  soiled, 
in  our  road.  Both,  therefore,  may 
be  considered  as  moral  painters; 
each  as  teachers  in  a  school  of  ethics, 
though  of  a  different  class. 

Stothard's  pictures  of  humble  (not 
low)  life,  were  very  characteristic ; 
his  landlords  and  publicans,  his 
Christopher  Slys,  Tam  O'Shanters, 
and  his  companions,  are  all  rich  in 
humour ;  but  they  do  not  represent 
base  fellows  that  would  shock  a  gen- 
tlewoman ;  she  may  smile,  but  will 
not  blush.  His  gipseys,  perhaps,  are 
often  too  like  ladies  masquerading  as 
gipsys;  they  are  not  the  real  for- 
tune-tellers, a  compound  of  cunning 
and  petty  larceny ;  but  Stothard  was, 
as  a  painter,  aristocratic ;  he  could 
condescend  gracefully  to  humble  or 
rural  life,  but  he  never  could  de- 
scend to  low  life.  Stothard'a  ac- 
quaintance with  the  actual  world 
around    him,  waa    comparatively 


•mall;  and  the  only  use  he  made  of 
it  was,  as  a  sculptor  uses  his  chisel, 
not  to  make  it  cut  out  a  representa- 
tion of  itself,  but  to  develope  and 
give  form  to  the  conceptions  of  his 
own  mind.  Perhaps  he  did  not  suf- 
ficiently attend  to  the  world  in 
which  he  moved;  of  its  littleness, 
in  little  and  ordinary  things,  he  had 
small  comprehension;  of  knavery, 
trick,  and  manoeuvre  he  had  not  the 
•lightest  observation ;  fortunate  was 
it  for  him,  that  his  pursuits  gene- 
rally led  him  to  have  dealings  but 
with  honourable  men  and  respect- 
able publishers,  else  would  he  have 
become  an  easy  prey,  for  he  took 
every  man's  honesty  by  the  measure 
of  his  own  assertions.  A  child  was 
not  more  guileless  than  he  was,  or 
more  thoroughly  unacquainted  with 
the  selfishness  practised  by  half  man- 
kind.  He  had  a  world  of  honour, 
worth,  and  beauty  within  himself, 
and  in  that  he  lived  and  moved.  I 
am  persuaded  that  his  very  fault  of 
mannerism,  in  so  many  of  his  paint- 
ings, proceeded  from  this  habit  of 
contemplating  beauty  in  the  sun- lit 
region  of  his  own  mind,  without  suf- 
ficiently attending  to  the  actual 
world  about  him.  Hence  was  it, 
that  whatever  he  touched  he  made  it 
his  own,  and  sometimes,  with  Sto- 
thard's grace,  it  had  Stothard's 
faults. 

His  genius  was  unlimited— it  em- 
braced every  species  of  composi- 
tion, every  subject  of  the  pencil. 
Landscape,  portrait,  cities,  architec- 
ture, sea  pieces,  animals,  birds, 
flowers,  fruits,  costume,  even  insects 
—all  were  familiar  to  the  great  his- 
torical painter,  who  could  make 
even  sacred  subjects,  as  well  as  our 
own  Shakspeare,  become  more  fa- 
miliar to  the  mind — who  could  rise 
with  the  sublimity  of  the  Bible  in 
the  portraiture  of  saints  and  prophets, 
of  oivine  persons  and  things— who 
could  embody  the  majesty  of  princes 
and  the  heroism  of  warlike  chiefs— 
who  could  give  to  love  its  tender 
sportiveness  and  its  purple  wing ; 
to  beauty  its  crown  ana  flowers; 
to*  childhood  its  sweetness,  and  its 
smiles  and  tears — and  could  call  up 
the  scenes  of  social,  domestic,  and 
rural  life,  with  a  pathos  and  a  truth 
that  made  their  way  to  the  heart. 

The  drawings  of  thia  great  man 
have  long  been  considered,  both  by 
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iirtiaU  and  €o)leotor8|  as  unique  in 
their  kind.  The  finest  and  largeat 
collection  that  I  ha?e  ever  teen  is 
in  the  posaoMlon  of  Stothard's  friend, 
Rogers  the  poet  Not  very  long 
ago,  I  was  grati^ed  by  viewing  them 
at  his  house  in  St  James's  Place,  the 
•eat  indeed  of  the  Muses,  of  genius, 
classic  elegance,  and  taste.  To  look 
on  the  drawings  of  Stothard,  and  to 
hear  them  commented  on  by  the  ve- 
nerable author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of 
Memory,"  is  aometbing  worth  re- 
membering among  the  most  pleasing 
events  of  social  life.  To  the  honour 
of  Rogers  be  it  spoken,  he  ever  ap- 
preciated, encouraged,  and  liberally 
rewarded  the  efforts  of  Stotbard's 
pencil.  He  was  at  once  his  patron 
and  his  affectionate  and  familiar 
friend;  and  to  this  day  that  amiable 
poet  entertains  his  admiration  of 
Stothard,  and  of  all  the  fine  arts, 
with  an  entliusiasm  that  is  uachilled 
by  time  and  unabated  by  habit.  Ro- 
gers is  one  of  those  rare  souls  who 
are  dways  young;  with  whom  time 
and  even  decay  do  but  Injure  the 
casket,  but  cannot  touch  the  jewel 
that  it  holds  within. 

Having  already  spoken  at  large 
respecting  Stothard^s  drawings,  I 
have  only  to  add  a  few  observiulons 
on  his  pictures  In  oil.  Ttjese  were 
so  various  (and  in  many  he  is  wholly 
free  from  the  fault  of  mannerism), 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  his  powers  by  the  si^ht  of 
merely  one  picture.  Some  or  them, 
however  beaudfully  composed, 
were  slight,  hasty,  and,  in  parts,  not 
sufficiently  defined.  Odiers,  on  the 
contrary  (especially  those  painted 
on  a  red  groujid,  like  most  ofthe  old 
Venetian  masters),  were  marked  by 
a  depth  and  strength  of  colour  that 
fully  equalled  Rubens,  and  gave  to 
several,  especially  those  on  pane), 
an  air  of  antiquity.  Of  this  kind  I 
will  instance  two  only ;— The  first  a 
little  picture  of  the  death  of  Thomas 
a  Beckett.  It  breathed  the  very 
spirit  of  the  old  masters, — it  was 
rich,  even  to  excess.  In  coloiir,  and 
looked  at  least  three  centuries  old. 
Another,  a  sleeping  Venus,  possesses 
in  the  repose  or  the  figure,  indescrib« 
able  beauty.  It  is  not  one  of  those 
sleeping  Venuses  that  appear  like 
statues  laid  at  full  length— It  is  a 
creature  of  flesh  and  blood  in  a  calm 
and  breathing  rest.     The  colour, 
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too, is  fine;  and  the  deep  bloas  in 
tthe  back  ground,  with  the  ruddy 
and  glowing  effects  of  an  evening 
sun,  forcibly  remind  one  of  Titian. 
Those  deep  blues,  which  Limdoneni 
think  unnatural  in  pictures,  are  com- 
mon in  Italian  climates;  and  not 
less  common  in  the  mountaioons 
districts  of  England  and  Scotland,— 
in  level  countries  they  aro  never 
seen.  But  Stothard  had  visited  the 
L^es,  North  Wales,  and  Scotland, 
and  nothing  in  those  lands,  where 
nature  is  a  poet,  struck  him  so  much 
as  the  wondrous  and  almost  magical 
effects  of  the  deep  aerial  blvea.  He 
aaid  they  woidd  <£ange  in  an  instant 
the  whole  face  of  the  country,  mak- 
ing it  a  new  tUng.  He  revelled  in 
such  effects  in  bis  own  pictures. 
His  choice  of  Paris,  and  hia  triumph 
of  Thetis  (which  are  at  this  mom«it 
before  my  eyes),  are  not  less  excel- 
lent in  these  peculiarities  of  richness 
and  of  depth,  though  they  are  less 
finidied  tnan  many  other  of  Us 
works. 

Greatly  as  Stothard  admired  good 
drawing,  and  beautifully  as  he  drew, 
yet  he  was  sometimes  careless  in 
this  respect  himself.  The  n^lect 
too  frequently  arose  from  his  not 
having  time  to  finish  highly,  nor  to 
devote  ao  much  of  It  aa  he  eoidd 
wish  to  the  more  minute  parte  of  Us 
outline.  He  used,  with  regret,  to 
compare  the  condition  of  an  English 
historical  painter  with  an  artist  of 
the  old  Italian  school.  If  an  lulian 
was  skilled  In  painting,  he  was  cer- 
tain to  have  ample  time  and  oppor- 
tunity afforded  him  to  execute  a 
great  picture.  Whilst  it  was  in  pro- 
gress, he  was  supported  either  by 
his  prince,  or  by  one  of  the  nobility, 
who  would  take  him  Into  his  palace, 
give  him  spacious  apartments,  and 
cause  him  to  be  treated  with  all  ho- 
nour. He  had  not  one  workUjf  care 
to  distract  him,  or  to  take  off  bis  at- 
tention from  his  work,  or  to  compel 
him  to  hasten  over  It,  or  to  bestow 
on  it  one  hour  less  than  he  desired. 
But  the  English  painter,  left  solely 
to  his  own  unassisted  and  precarious 
exertions,  is  often  obliged  to  hasten 
through  one  subject  to  secure  em- 
ployment upon  another  for  bread,aad 
lives  by  the  number  of  the  works  he 
executes,  instead  of  by  their  Indi- 
vidual excellence  aa  finished  wcvks 
of  art.    Can  we  then  wonder  l3uit  a 
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Stothard  has  exceeded  in  number  the 
wotks  of  a  Rapbaeiy  and  yet  leaves 
no  single  picture  which,  in  the  ex- 
cellences that  are  the  result  of  la- 
bour, time,  deep  study,  magnitude 
and  finish,  can  compete  wiih  his  ? 

There  is  another  thiog,  too,  in 
which  the  Italian  school  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  English.  It  is  here 
noticed  with  no  intention  to  offend 
the  feeliogs  of  any  living  individual, 
but  simply  because  it  is  truth. 
Young  artists  of  the  present  day  are, 
for  the  mater  part,  young  men  of 
poor  circumstances  and  station. 
They  begin  to  atudy  for  nainters 
with  an  uneducated  mind,  Qnly  ge- 
nius of  the  very  noblest  order  can 
hope  to  overcome  such  a  defect  as 
this.  In  Italy,  many  of  the  greatest 
painters  were  learned  or  bigUy  edu- 
cated men ;  and  so  necessary  for  an 
^rtist  did  Michael  Angelo  deem  a 
liberal  educatioD,  that  he  said  *'  None 
but  a  gentleman  should  study  to  be- 
come a  painter/'  This  is  too  exclu- 
sive; but  it  shows  the  opinion  of 
that  great  man,  and  that  be  thought 
the  pursuits  of  the  scholar  and  the 
advantages  of  good  sodetv  were 
likely  to  enable  the  student  to 
achieve  far  greater  things  in  art, 
than  can  be  hoped  for  with  the 
painter  who  has  no  previous  stores 
of  his  own  to  assist  him  in  forming 
his  taste  and  refining  his  feelings; 
and  who  is  ignorant  oif  that  grace  so 
necessary  in  poetip  composition, 
which  is  best  gained  and  preserved 
by  associating  with  the  educated  and 
the  polite,  in  the  domestic  or  the  so- 
cial circle. 

I  have  said  so  much  of  Stothard 
and  his  works,  that  1  have  now  but 
to  close  these  reminiscences  with  a 
few  anecdotes  that  relate  to  him  as 
a  man  more  than  as  a  painter,  jft 
was  in  the  year  1794  Uiat  be  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. Long  before  this,  he  had 
married^a  Miss  Watkins,  a  lady  of 
respectable  family,  and  who,  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  was  possessed 
of  considerable  beauty— she  had  the 
remains  of  it  when  I  first  saw  her. 
By  this  union  Mr  Stothard  became 
the  father  of  six  children,  the 
youngest  only  being  a  girl.  Mrs 
Stothard  was  a  woman  of  naturally 
good  abilities,  and  was  possessed  tff 
a  fund  of  shrewdness  and  humour, 
that  marked  hei  as  a  character  of  no 


ordinary  cast  iThe  latter  pavt  of 
her  life  was  one  of  great  suffering, 
painful,  indeed,  both  to  herself  and 
others ;  and  the  nervous  and  irri- 
table state  of  mind  from  which  she 
endured  so  much,  arose,  in  the  £rst 
instance,  from  the  calamitous  cir- 
cumstances I  am  about  to  mention. 
The  eldest  son  of  ^e  painter,  who 
bore  his  father's  name,  Thomas,  and 
inherited  his  genius,  was,  by  all  ac- 
counts, a  gifted,  noble,  and  apirited 
lad — ^one  of  those  boys  of  whom  we 
naturally  augur  great  things.  His 
historical  designs  and  drawings 
seemed  U^  come  to  bim  without  S» 
fort.  I  have  heard  Ids  father  say, 
that,  for  so  young  a  person,  they 
were  very  extraordinary,  character- 
ised by  imagination,  energy,  and 
spirit  They  were  mostly  battle 
pieces,  or  rating  to  war;  and  so 
decidedly  military  was  the  turn  of 
bis  ndnd,  that  he  told  his  father  he 
should  never  be  happy  unless  he 
let  him  go  into  the  army ;  he  would, 
rather  uan  not  serve  at  all,  serve 
as  a  volunteer  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe :  he  hoped,  ther^bre,  he  could 

Set  him  a  commission,  for  he  icNBged 
ay  and  night  to  tread  the  path  of 
military  honour.  All  his  childish 
play,  even  from  infancy,  had  been 
about  soldiers  and  battles ;  and  he 
talked  of  Alexanders,  and  Caesars, 
and  Pompeys,  and  made  designs  for 
their  achievements,  in  a  manner  that 
was  truly  masterly,  with  his  pencil. 
When  he  heard  of  the  death  of  some 
one  of  our  commanders  in  the  war, 
his  exclamation  was,  "  I  wish  I  had 
been  in  his  place  I "  and  his  counte- 
nance would  light  up  and  glow  at 
the  relation  of  military  achievement 
—and  the  vouth  who  felt  thus,  and 
who  coula  with  his  pencil  so  give 
life  to  his  feelings,  had  not  attained 
his  sixteenth  year  I  He  was,  I  have 
heard  bis  father  say,  of  a  fine  per- 
son, of  a  frank  and  manly  counte- 
nance, good-natured  in  the  extreme, 
but  of  a  fiery  spirit— ever  in  acUoo, 
and  yet  full  of  thought.  Alas !  he 
was  cut  off,  not  by  the  common 
casualties  of  disease,  that  sometimes 
wither  youth  in  the  blossom,  but  by 
a  death  as  violent  as  it  was  sudden, 
and  by  the  very  means  so  destruc- 
tive in  modem  war,— he  was  acci- 
dentally shot  dead  on  the  spot  I 

His  afflicted  mother  used  to  relate 
a  circumstance  respecting  thie  disas- 
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trous  eTent,  that  I  shall  repeat  aa  she  botiaeaa.  Ther  would  tell  her  no* 
told  It  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  thing,  but  peniated  in  their  dedre 
of  it*  It  might  have  been  the  effect  to  see  her  husband.  He  at  length 
of  a  deeeptio  vuus,  produced  bj  a  appeared.  They  requested  to  speak 
strong  and  anxious  imaffination ;  or  with  him  alone.  "  It  is  about  Tom/' 
it  might  have  been  purely  a  thing  of  said  Mrs  Stothard,  in  the  greatest 
fancy ;  it  is  not,  however,  my  place  perturbation  of  mind*  Mr  Stothard 
to  decide  what  it  was,  but  simply  to  and  the  gentlemen  went  into  a  front 
relate,  those  particulars  which  so  parlour.  The  door  was  shut.  The 
deeply  impressed  the  mind  of  one,  anxious  mother  could  not  restrain 
whose  veracity  was  never  questioned  the  feelings  of  agonized  curiosity 
in  the  relation  of  them.  that  possessed  her;  she  listened  at 
Mrs  Stothard  was  alirays  more  the  door,  and  heard  that  her  son 
than  usually  anxious  about  her  son  Thomas  was  shot  dead  by  a  school- 
Thomas;  and  had  been  particularly  fellow,  who  was. accidentally  hand- 
so  on  the  day  the  fatal  accident  oc-  ling  a  gun,  not  knowine  it  to  be 
curred.  Soon  after  dinner,  whilst  loaded,  when  they  were  aiBout  going 
she  was  in  her  bedroom,  poor  Tom  out  together, 
(for  so  she  called  him)  came  to  her  Deeply  as  Stothard  felt  this  sud- 
unexpectedly,  and  asked  her  to  give  den  stroke  of  calamity,  he  neverthe- 
hlm  some  money,  for  he  wanted  to  less  supported  it  in  a  manner  that 
go  out,  with  a  schoolfellow,  to  buy  was  suited  to  the  philosophical  cha- 
a  bird.  Mrs  Stothard  wished  him  racter  of  his  mind.  He  felt  deeply 
to  stay  at  home,  and  more  than  once  indeed,  but  he  bore  silently  his  own 
entreated  him  to  do  so ;  for  she  said  feelings ;  not  thinking  it  proper,  as 
she  bad  an  unaccountable  weight  he  expressed  it,  to  di&turb  others 
upon  her  spirits.  But  the  poor  boy  with  his  sorrows;  nor  did  he  deem 
was  in  a  very  lively  mood ;  his  mind  himself  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
bent  on  buying  his  bird;  and  not  have  any  right  to  complain  that  he 
being  positively  forbidden,  he  kissed  was  not  spared  his  share  of  those 
her,and  left  home  to  go  and  purchase  accidents  and  trials,  allotted  to  so 
it.  Mrs  Stothard  went  down  to  the  many,  who  he  considered  were  more 
drawingroom ;  but  some  litUe  time  worthy  than  he  waa. 
after  again  returned  to  her  bedroom ;  The  fate  of  his  second  beloved  and 
when,  on  looking  towards  the  bed,  lamented  son,  Charles,  was  no  less 
she  solemnly  dedared  that  she  die-  calamitous  and  sudden ;  for  he  also 
tinctly  saw  her  son  Thomas,  stand-  perished  by  an  accident,  whilst  en- 
log  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  opposite  gaged  in  his  professional  pursuits, 
to  where  she  was  herself  stationed.  But  the  circumstances  attending  it 
Astonished  at  the  sight,  and  fully  are  already  so  well  known,  and  have 
convinced  in  her  own  mind  that  it  been  so  fully  detailed  In  the  memoirs 
was  impossible  he  could  have  re-  of  his  life,  published  some  years  ago, 
turned  home  without  her  knowing  that  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter 
it,  she  looked  at  the  figure  which  on  the  melancholy  particulars.  The 
bore  his  form  and  feature  steadfastly  shock  was  to  his  father^  and  to  all 
for  a  moment,  and  a  cold  horror  ran  his  family  and  connexions,  indeed, 
through  her  veins,  as  she  with  diffi-  great ;  for  the  loss  of  the  younger 
culty  asked  him»  "  What  he  did  Stothard  was  aggravated  by  the  de- 
there?"  No  answer  was  given;  a  privation  taking  place  at  the  very 
pause  of  some  seconds  ensued,  time  the  talents  of  poor  Charles,  as 
when,  as  if  the  figure  stooped  down,  an  author^  an  antiquary,  and  an  art- 
it  moved  strangely,  and  she  saw  it  ist,  were  beginning  to  be  known  and 
no  more.  She  was  greatly  agitated,  estimated  as  they  deserved  to  be  in 
vet  retained  a  perfect  possession  of  the  world  of  art  and  of  letters;  and 
her  senses;  she  began  to  doubt  their  when  the  fairest  prospects  were 
evidence,  when  she  heard  a  knock  opening  upon  him ;  since,  had  he 
at  the  house-door.  She  was  eager  lived,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  late 
to  enquire  who  it  might  be ;  the  ser-  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on  the  recomraen- 
vant  told  her  that   two  strangers,  dation  of  the  late  Lord  Howard,  to 

fentlemen,  were  below  asking  for  have  appointed  him,  on  the  first 

fir  Stothard.    She  rushed  down  the  vacancy  that  might  occur,  a  herald 

stahrs^  and  wanted  to  know  their  in  the  college  ofarms;  and  a  vacaocy 
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did  occur  only  six  weeks  after  his 
death. 

Stothard's  three  other  sons  are 
still  living.    Henry,  the  eldest^  was 
brought  up  under   Flaxman   as  a 
sculptor.    But  though  he  remained 
with  him  for  many  years,  bis  health, 
which  had  suffered  from  long  and 
severe  illness^  rendered  it  impossible 
be  could  sufficiently  apply  himself 
BO  as  to  follow  sculpture  as  a  profes- 
sion.   He  DOW  teaches  drawing,  in 
the  higher  branches  of  the  art,  and 
po9se88«;s   fine  taste  and  accurate 
judgment,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
old  masters  that  is  creditable  to  the 
name  he  bears.    In  private  life  he 
is  exceedingly  beloved  and  respect- 
ed for  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  and 
the  worth  of  his  character.    The 
next  son,  Alfred  Joseph,  is  a  very 
fine  artist  in  the  branch  he  has  chosen 
to  pursue^  that  of  a  medallist.    His 
works  are  remarkable  for  their  high 
relief,  and  the  taste,  fidelity,  and 
beauty  of  their  execution.    It  was 
this  gentleman  who  produced  the 
finest  medal  that  has  yet  been  seen 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  after  the  bust  by 
Chantry.    Mr  Alfred  Stothard  was 
appointed  medallist  to  the  late  King 
George  the  Fourth,  of  whose  head 
he   executed    a   beautiful    medal. 
Those  of  Canning,  Byron,  &c.  were 
also  from  his  hand.     The  third  son, 
Robert  (who   in  person    bears   a 
marked  resemblance  to  his  father), 
possesses  Jike wise  a  very'great  share 
of  the  family  abilities  for  the  fine 
arts.    His  drawings  from  subjects 
of  antiquity  are  very  chaste,  tasteful, 
and   accurate;   very  much  in   the 
style  of  his   late  brother  Charles, 
whom  he   succeeded  as*historical 
draughtsman  to  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries.   Emma,   Mrs   Stothard's 
only  daughter,  possessed  a  mind 
cultivated  by  reading  and  natural 
taste ;  she  never  pursued  any  branch 
of  the  fine  arts,  but  she  was  a  fa- 
vourite companion  with  her  father, 
with  whom  she  lived  till  he  died. 

Stothard  was  a  most  kind  ana  in- 
dulgent husband,  and  an  affectionate 
father  to  all  his  children.  He  encou- 
raged their  several  pursuits;  and 


always  said,  with  truth,  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  judge  of  what  they  did, 
as  he  would  judge  the  works  of  an 
indifferent  person ;  neither  praising 
nor  blaming  them  as  his  sons.  In- 
deed his  commendation  and  his  cen- 
sure were  generally  given  in  modera- 
tion; they  were  theresultof  judgment 
unswayed  by  prejudice  or  by  any 
private  motive.  Amongst  his  friends 
and  acquaintances,  Stothard  num- 
bered several  of  the  celebrated  per- 
sons of  his  day.  Many  of  these  he 
bad  outlived ;  for  those  who  live  to 
his  age  know  the  sorrow  of  seeing 
most,  often  all,  their  early  ties  and 
connexions  drop  around  them.  He 
used  to  speak  of  Northcote,  and  Mrs 
Lloyd*  (formerly  Miss  Moser,  and 
once  very  celebrated  for  her  oil- 
paintings  of  flowers),  as  the  two 
oldest  remaining  academicians  ex- 
cept himself  on  the  list;  they  both, 
I  believe,  died  before  him.  Though 
Stothard  knew  so  many  of  the  emi- 
nent persons  of  bis  time,  he  never, 
I  believe,  formed  so  strict  an  inti- 
macy with  any,  as  he  did  with  Mr 
Flaxman  and  Mr  Rogers.  The  death 
of  the  former  alone  put  a  period  to 
their  friendship ;  and  the  poet's 
kindness  and  regard  continued  un- 
changing and  unchanged  to  the  last 
hour  of  the  painter's  life. 

Of  Flax  man's  genius  and  worth, 
he  ever  spoke  in  the  warmest  terms 
of  admiration,  t  have  heard  him 
say  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  sculptor 
of  modern  times  had  ever  so  closely 
approached  the  great  masters  of  an- 
tiquity; yet  he  did  not  deem  him, 
as  a  sculptor,  ever  likely  to  become 
popular.  He  possessed  also  the 
high  merit  of  himself  designing  all 
the  pieces  that  he  executed  with  the 
chisel;  he  drew  beautifully. 

Flaxman's  works  will  indeed  ne- 
ver be  fully  and  universally  esti- 
mated, till  time  shall  have  hallowed 
his  genius.  His  conceptions  of  his 
subject,  his  personifications,  were  all 
of  the  highest  order  of  poetical  de- 
sign. There  was  a  sublimity  of  sen- 
timent in  his  works,  a  simple  and 
stern  dignity,  which,  even  among 
artists,  required  a  similar  intuitive 


•  Mrs  Lloyd  is  now  almost  forgotten;  but  I  have  heard  Stothard  speak  very  highly  of 
her  merit  as  an  artist.  Angelica  KauflFman  was  also  an  academician  of  her  day.  Stothard 
said  of  Angelica,  that  she  would  have  made  a  beautiful  paintress,  had  she  been  educated, 
and  had  studied  in  a  better  school  of  art. 
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feeling,  beyond  the  mere  knowledge  conversation  with  extraordinary  tI- 

of  art,  fully  tu  appreciate.    Fiaxmaa  vacity.     There  was  a  kindness,  a 

never  sacrificed  his  sense  of  what  cheerfulness  blended  with  serenity, 

belonged  to  his  Subject  to  mere  ef-  in  his  manner,  which,  at  his  date  of 

feet.     His  was  like  the  severe  school  life,  it  was  delightful  to  witness.    It 

of  classic  antiquity;  and  his  genius,  was  impossible   to   contemplate  it 

like   that  of  Greece  in  its  pristine  without  the  sincerest  feelings  of  re- 

?;reatnes«,  was  of  a  character  not  verence  and  affection;  for  no  one 
ormed  for  his  own  age  alone,  but  had  ever  learnt  to  grow  old  with  a 
to  excite  the  admiration  and  fix  the  better  grace  than  had  Stothard. 
standard  of  taste  in  those  ages  which  He  showed  us  the  contents  of  se- 
should  succeed  him  in  the  sculpture  veral  portfolios  filled  with  his  draw- 
of  England.  Flax  man  was  also  a  ings,  designs,  views  from  nature, 
scholar;  and  the  purity  apd elegance  &c.,  related  many  little  anecdotes 
of  his  mind  infused  itself  into  all  his  concerning  the  circumstances  under 
works.  Nor  was  he  as  a  man  less  which  they  had  been  made,  or  of 
excellent  than  as  an  artist ;  he  was  persons  with  whom  he  came  in 
truly  a  single- hearted  being;  and  the  contact  during  their  progress.  His 
meekness  with  which  he  bore  his  anecdotes  were  amusing,  his  obser- 
faculties,  his  gentleness  and  affec-  vations  original,  and  evinced  a  mind 
tion  to  his  family,  his  pupils,  his  that  thought  and  judged  for  itself; 
workmen,  and  to  the  humblest  ser-  his  remarks  on  books,  and  on  the 
Tant  in  his  house,  rendered  him,  poets  he  had  illustrated,  were  de- 
like  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  old,  as  rived  from  no  set  rules,  no  current 
their  common  father,  who  presided  opinions;  they  were  the  result  of  his 
over  all  for  good,  with  the  utmost  own  feelings,  and  of  that  fine  taste 
simplicity  of  life  and  conversation,  which  in  him  was  intuitive  in  the 
Stothard  and  Piaxman  are  now  both  appreciation  of  whatever  might  be 
dead;  I  knew  them  both,  and  to  excellent.  I  recollect  well  that, 
know  was  to  revere  them ;  for  they  whilst  showing  us  a  sketch  be 
were  as  much  above  the  ordinary  had  made  of  Mrs  Burns,  the  poet's 
race  of  men  in  the  moral  perfection  wife,  be  took  occasion,  as  he  often 
of  their  nature,  as  they  were  raised  did,  to  speak  his  exceeding  admira- 
above  them  by  the  achievements  of  tion  of  Burns ;  he  used  to  call  him 
their  genius.  Thus  to  pay  homage  the  poet  of  nature.  I  had,  many 
to  their  memory,  is  not  only  a  de<  years  before,  once  heard  him  read 
lightful  task,    but  one  which    can  Burns. 

raise  no  suspicion ;  for  who  flatters  Stothard  was  a  beautiful  reader; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  tomb  I  Flat-  but  not  at  all  in  that  style  which 
tery  has  a  selfish  aim,  but  posthu-  passes  current  for  beautiful  reading, 
mous  praise  is  the  offering  of  sin-  It  seemed  to  me  (if  I  were  asked  to 
ceritv.  describe  what  I  thought  so  peculiar 
It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that  and  so  excellent  in  his  delivery)  that 
the  painter  whose  pencil  had  been  he  read  as  if  not  reading  at  all; 
so  constantly  employed  in  illustra-  there  was  nothing  in  it  artificial; 
ting  the  greatest  poets  and  writers  not  a  tone  was  modulated  by  effort; 
of  his  own  country,  was  a  lover  of  it  was  the  natural  man  throwing  hU 
poetry.  Stothard  had  fine  taste  in  mind  into  the  subject  that  engaged 
literature;  and,  considering  how  him,  and  speaking  the  thoughts  of 
constantly  he  was  engaged  in  his  another  as  if  they  were  bis  own.  la 
professiunal  pursuits,  it  is  not  a  subjects  of  pathos  all  flowed  from 
Jiule  surprising  to  think  how  much  the  heart;  and  his  voice,  which  was 
he  had  read ;  and  how  extended  deep,  had  great  flexibility,  and  now 
was  his  knowledge  on  subjects  of  and  then,  when  his  feelings  were 
general  reading.  I  shall  never  for-  touched,  an  emotion  in  it  that  pro- 
get  the  last  day  I  spent  with  him  at  duced  a  corresponding  effect  on  his 
his  own  house.     He  was  then  past  hearers. 

seventy ;  but  I  never  saw  him  in  a  Some  persons,  who  did  not  know 

more  delightful  frame  of  mind.  His  Stothard  intimately,  or  bad  not  stu- 

deafness,  too,  on  that  day,  happened  died  him  (for  he  was  me  of  thoM 

iiot  to  be  so  bad  as  it  usually  was ;  men  who  are  really  a  subject  for 

and  he  enjoyed  and  sustained  the  study  with  an  observant  mind),  con* 
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sidered  bim  an  a vr fully  reserved 
person,  and  were  afraid  of  bim.  He 
was  unquestionably  i-eserv^d,  and 
Tory  mucb  so  in  any  society  ivhere 
he  did  not  feel  bioiseif  quite  at 
home ;  but  it  was  not  the  reserve  of 
design,  far  less  of  pride;  it  was 
merely  from  a  want  of  sympathy  in 
those  about  him,  to  know  how  to 
touch  the  key- note  of  ah  uncom- 
mon mind ;  for  Stothard*s  was  more 
of  a  rumiuating  than  a  reserved 
spirit;  he  was  always  thinking,  not 
of  hinwelf,  I  am  certain,  but  Of  some 
subject  connected  with  his  books, 
and  his  designs.  Hi's  mind  was, 
strictly  speaking,  philosophical  in 
1(8  character;  hence  was  he  gene- 
rally calm,  notwithstanding  the  deep 
and  strong  nature  of  his  feelings.  I 
once  heard  his  son  ChaHes  (who 
revered  him,  and  thought  no  man 
on  earth,  as  a  man,  a  finer  character 
than  his  father),  say — "  It  requires 
some  very  great  occasion  to  make 
my  father  forget  his  equanimity, 
but  when  he  does  give-  way  to  his 
feelings,  he  is  really  awful." 

In  his  manners,  Stothard  was  in* 
deed  a  gentleman.  In  saying  this, 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  he  hatl 
that  precise  knowledge  of  form  and 
custom  which  is  the  result  of  an  at- 
tentive observance  of  etiquette.  Of 
such  he  took  no  heed ;  but  he  was 
that  gentleman  in  his  manners  that 
we  feel  at  once  to  be  such  from  the 
union  of  a  cultivated  mind,  a  kind 
and  beneficent  heart,  and  an  unob- 
trusive modesty  of  disposition ;  one 
vrho  wishes  to  give  pleasure  to 
others,  but  never  to  inflict  pain.  I 
can  at  this  moment  recall,  as  vividly 
Bs  if  he  were  now  before  my  eyes, 
the  quiet  manner,  the  smile,  and 
the  good-humoured  welcome  with 
which  he  received  you,  as  he  would 
rome  from  the  painting  to  the  draw- 
infi^  room ;  and,  however  short  your 
call  might  be,  he  always  endeavour- 
ed to  make  it  agreeable  by  showing 
you  something  that  he  was  about, 
or  had  done,  that  he  thought  would 
interest  you. 

In  his  external  appearance,  he 
certainly  neglected  the  graces ;  for 
be  was  exceedingly  careless  in  bia 
dress;  and  his  mind,  absorbed  in 
his  pursuits,  made  him  occasionally 
so  lost,  that  he  would  do  the  most 
absent  things.  He  was  onise  to  dine 
wilh  Mr  Ro^8,  the  |^9t,tt»  uiaiit 


Mrs  Barbauld,  and,  I  believe,  Ma- 
dame de  Sta^l,  during  her  visit  to 
England.  Stothard  had,  on  this  oc- 
casion, expressed  his  intention,  on 
that  day,  of  making  himself  smart. 
But  when  he  ^ot  to  the  door  of  Mr 
Rogers,  in  St  James's  Place,  feeling 
his  tbi-oat  rather  cold,  and  before 
the  portal  opened  to  his  rap,  he 
chanced  to  place  his  hand  on  his 
neck,  when  he  found  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  put  on  his  cravat.  He 
made  a  hasty  retreat,  before  the 
door  was  opened,  to  return  home 
for  this  very  necessary  part  of  his 
attire.  He  did  many  similar  absent 
things.  Ch&rles  used  to  relate  an 
anecdote  of  his  father's  love  of  ro- 
mance reading  making  him  forget 
both  time  and  place;  it  occurred 
whilst  his  son  was  a  boy  of  fifteen. 
The  youth  had  been  engaged  in  Mrs 
Radclifie's  powerful  work  of  ^  The 
Italian.*'  Stothard  took  the  book 
out  of  his  son's  hand,  just  before  ho 
went  to  bed,  to  see  what  sort  of  ro- 
mmce  had  so  bewitched  him.  The 
next  day  Charles  learnt  that  his  fa* 
ther  had  been  no  less  absorbed  by 
It,  and  that  he  had  sat  up  nearly  all 
the  night,  till  his  candles  were  burnt 
out,  and  day  dawned  in  upon  him, 
ere  he  could  close  the  work.  Sto- 
thard was  a  great  lover  of  novels  in 
general,  and  especially  of  the  hinto- 
rical  romance ;  he  illustrated  very 
beautifully  those  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whose  writings,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  he  greatly  admired.  But 
he  more  than  once  declared  that  no 
novelist,  in  his  opinion,  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  had  afforded  so  many  sub- 
jects for  a  painter  as  a  friend  of  bis ; 
and  he  attributed  this  to  the  writer 
in  question  having  the  power  to 
draw  with  the  pencil,  as  well  as  to 
write ;  it  was,  he  said,  a  proof  how 
much  the  knowledge  of  one  art  as- 
sisted another. 

There  are  many  portraits  of  this 
celebrated  artist;  but  that  by  Har- 
lowe  is  unquestionably  the  best, 
though  it  was  never  quite  finished; 
for  Stothard  was  to  have  given  the 
last  sitting  to  that  early  lost  painter, 
on  the  very  day,  I  believe,  on  which 
he  died.  In  Harlowe's  portrait  the 
character  is  finely  preserved,  and 
brings  before  our  eyes  the  original 
in  the  most  vivid  manner.  It  was 
painted  when  Stethard  was  at  that 
4la|0  'Of  uliCs  v^^aa  Iberit  is  in  the 
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countenance  all  the  strong  expres- 
sion that  time  renders  more  marked 
in  persons  eminently  gifted  with  su- 
perior intellect,  where  we  see  the 
venerable  character  of  age  without 
the  slightest  touch  of  its  Imbecilitj. 
Chantry's  bust  is  also  a  6ne  like- 
ness^ and  a  most  beautiful  work  of 
art. 

The  genius  of  Stothard,  though  its 
peculiar  distinctions  have  been  oc- 
casionally noticed  in  these  sketches 
of  him,  can  alone  find  its  adequate 
eulogium  in  his  own  works.  In  them 
.  it  lives  and  speaks.  It  may  be  briefly 
said  of  the  excellences  of  this  great 
painter,  that  his  chief  characteris- 
tics lay  in  the  taste  and  feeling  with 
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which  he  treated  his  subject,  the 
judgment  that  guided  and  govern- 
ed both,  and^  above  all,  in  the 
heights  and  depths  of  his  boundless 
imagination  —  an  imagination  so 
wonderful  in  itself,  so  comprehen- 
sive in  its  exercise,  that,  as  no  other 
country  has  ever  yet  produced  a 
painter  who  exceeded  him  in  this, 
the  highest  attribute  of  genius,  so 
may  many  an  age  pass  away  before 
we  shall  again,  it  we  shall  ever, 
number  amongst  our  most  illustri- 
ous men  his  equal  as  a  secon4  Sto- 
thard  in  the  annals  of  our  Eaglish 

schools  of  art. 

#    «    • 


OXFORD  AND  DR  HAMPDEN. 


Since  our  notice  on  this  subject, 
Oxford  has  made  a  manly  effort 
to  vindicate  herself  from -the  foul 
aspersion  of  abetting  heresy.  A 
meeting  of  Convocation  was  called, 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the 
beads  of  houses  that  students  should 
not  be  required  to  attend  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity ;  the  Margaret 
Professor,  Dr  Fausset's,  lectures, 
being  taken  as  the  substitute.  The 
mere  mention  that  there  was  some 
hope  of  thus  freeing  the  university 
from  a  dishonour,  which  must  be 
highly  injurious  to  its  reputation  for 
soundness  of  doctrine  and  indepen- 
dence of  principle,  produced  a  great 
conflux  of  members  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  If  any  evidence  could 
be  asked  of  the  feeling  with  which 
the  Church  of  England  regarded  Dr 
Hampden's  errors,  it  was  most 
amply  given  by  this  conflux.  Could 
party  or  personal  feelings  be  sup- 
posed to  operate  on  men  who  knew 
no  more  of  Dr  Hampden  personally 
than  of  any  man  in  the  farthest  cor- 
ner of  the  earth,  who  having  given 
up  all  direct  communication  with 
the  University  for  many  a  year,  had 
no  acquaintance  with  its  parties  be* 
yond  the  newspapers,  and  who,  fixed 
in  their  various  professions  in  Lon- 
don, or  residing  on  their  livings  In 
remote  nooks  of  the  country,  had  no 
more  inclination  for  a  journey  to 
Oxford,  than  men  generally  have  to 
leave  their  business  and  their  homes 
to  take  a  long  and  troublesome  travel 
to  a  place  where  they  had  no  object 


of  their  own  to  answer  ?  The  fact, 
that  upwards  of  five  hundred  gra- 
duates, of  whom  the  much  greater 
part  were  under  those  circumstaucep, 
could  be  assembled  together,  at  pe- 
culiar personal  inconvenience  (from 
want  of  accommodation.  &c.),  must 
be  a  sufficient  evidence  that  they 
rejgarded  the  decision  on  the  conduct 
of^the  Professor  as  of  remarkable 
importance  to  their  colleges  or  to 
the  community.  It  is  plain  that  no 
inducement  but  a  public  one  could 
have  acted  at  once  on  so  many  per- 
sons so  widely  dispersed,  and  that 
this  inducement  existed  in  the  dei»ire 
to  purify  the  University  of  what  they 
regarded  as  a  foul  stain,  to  rescue  the 
Church  of  England  from  a  formidable 
danger,  and  to  save  the  country  from 
that  wrath  of  Providence  which  espe- 
cially punishes  a  corruption  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  Assembly  met  Their  object 
was  stated,  in  a  manly  address  by 
the  Rev.  Vau^han  Thomas;  and 
then,  to  the  inhnite  disgrace  of  the 
few  abettors  of  Dr  Hampden,  the 
honest  zeal  of  these  five  hundred 
divines,  scholars,  and  gentlemen 
was  nullified  by  a  vulgar  trick  of 
authority.  The  proctors,  it  seems, 
have  a  dubious  power  of  forbidding 
any  question  to  be  put  It  is  obvious 
that  the  use  of  such  a  power,  on  an 
occasion  of  personal  character,  ex- 
tinguished the  character  at  the  same 
time  with  the  question ;  for  no  man 
conscious  of  being  able  to  make  a 
defence^  ought  to  shelter  himself 
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under  a  subterfuge.  However,  bo  his  notions  of  divinity,  ought  to  have 
it  was;  the  Convocation,  bjr  five  been  conscious  that  he  was  the  very 
hundred  to  thirty,  declared  their  last  man  who  could  fulfil  the  in* 
abhorrence  of  the  Professor's  doc-  tentions  of  the  founder.  However, 
trines,  and,  by  an  indignant  resolu-  he  preached  the  sermons ;  and,  in- 
tion,  their  sense  of  .the  proctors'  stead  of  the  retribution  which  has 
poor  interference.  There  the  matter  since  been  heaped  for  him,  he  put 
rested  for  the  time.  Dr  Hampden  is  the  L.150  in  hispoclcet  As  to  his  ob- 
in  possession  of  the  salary  and  the  talning  the  chair  of  Moral  Philoso* 
obloquy,  and  he  must  be  satisfied  to  phy,  if  the  few  electors  were  wiser 
keep  them  both  together.  The  two  men,  they  would  have  made  a  wiser 
proctors,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  be  choice ;  and  that  is  all  that  is  worth 
greatly  disappointed  if  their  active  saying  on  the  subject.  But  the  Re- 
use of  ofiice,  at  its  last  gasp — for  gius  Professorship  is  a  more  serious 
they  could  hold  it  but  for  a  week  or  affair.  Dr  Hampden  must  fully 
ten  days  longer— should  attract  the  know,  at  least  by  this  time,  that  his 
smiles  of  power,  and  a  stall  or  two  notions  are  totally  adverse  to  the 
should  mark  the  merits  of  persons  opinions  received  by  the  Christian 
who  can  defy  public  opinion  at  the  Church  during  the  last  eighteen 
proper  seasons.  hundred  years.      He  actually  pro- 

We  must  not  be  supposed  to  use    nounces,  that  nothing  which  can  be 
the   language  of  scorn    otherwise    /^rove^from  Scripture,  can  be  receiv- 
than  reluctantly,  where  members  of    ed  as  a  solid  matter  of  scriptural 
the  colleges  are  concerned  ;    but,    faith ;  in  other  words,  that  no  direct 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of    deduction  from  the  facts  and  words 
this  singularly  repulsive  transaction,    of  Scripture,   however  unqaestion" 
something  the  rery  reverse  of  dig-    ahle^  can  be  entitled  to  be  received 
nified  stains  the  whole.  The  "pitch-    as  perfectly  true.    A  notion  as  per- 
touchiDg"  process  (to  use  the  favou-    fectly  absurd,  untenable,  and  self- 
rite  paniamentary  phrase)  has  be-    contradictory,  as  any  ever  cod tained 
come  extensive,  and  there  are  few    in  the  records  of  human  verbiage ; 
figures  in  the  group  who  may  not    the  very  beau  ideal  of  solemn  non« 
expect  the  glance  with  which  gen-    sense.      He  tells  us  of  the  sacra- 
tlemen  regard  the "  touched."    Our    ment   of   the    Eucharist,   that  the 
.  surprise  is,  thatDr  Hampden  should    theory  of  the  sacraments  is  a  **  iii?/s- 
nut  have  felt,  from  the  commence-    tical  notion,"  "  to  be  accounted  for 
ment)  that  his  acceptance  of  the    only  by  the  general  belief  in  mag7c(/). 
Brampton  preachership   was   alto-    in  the  early  ages  of  the  church." 
gether  unsuitable  to  notions  like  his    He  denies  that  baptism  is  the  means 
own — doctrines  we  must  not  call    of  cleansing    the    soul,    and   says 
them — as  we  suppose  that  what  he    that  this  idea  has  also  arisen  "  from 
denies  to  Scripture  he  will  scarcely    the  belief  in  magic   in  the   early 
assume  to    himself.    This   lecture     Church,"  and  that  *^the  definition 
was  founded  for  the  express  pur-     of  sacrament  given  in  the  catechism, 
pose  of  defending  the  doctrines  of    is  exactly  what  the  scholastic  theory 
Christianity  against  all  false  inter-    suggests."    Now,  what  is  to  be  done 
pretations,  violent  glosses,  and  here-    with  a  man,  who,  eating  the  bread 
tical  errors.    What  he  has  made  of    of  the  Church,  and  grasping  at  as 
his  task  depends  not  on  our  testi-    much  more  of  its  bread  as  he  can 
mony,  but  on  his  own.    It  is  in  his    lay  hold  of,  yet  talks  such  rank  op- 
volume,  and  before  every  eye.    In    position  to  the  palpable  language  and 
his  performance  of  this  ofiSce,   he    principles  of  the  Church  ?  As  to  the 
has,  if  he  knows  the  common  mean-    ^9  Articles,  supposing  them  to  be 
iDg  of  the  English  language,  or  is    the  most  arrant  heresy,  what  right 
master  of  his  own  meaning,  actually/   has  any  man  whoiivesby  the  Church, 
from  beginning  to  end,  done  nothing    and,  moreover,  struggles  hard  for  the 
but  give  interpretations  which  he    more   responsible   ofiSces   of   that 
cannot    sustain,   and   which    have    Church,  to   pronounce   them    the 
drawn  on  him  the  strongest  censure    work  of  men  still  too  much  under 
of  the  scholars  and  divines  of  the    the  trammels  of  Popery :    or  "  the 
Church  of  England.    We  say  unhe«    reception  of  the  Athanasian  creed, 
sitatingly^  that  Dr  Hampden,  with    the  evidence  of  the  triumph  of  a 
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party  in  the  Church?"  Supposing 
all  thia  clouciy  aud  contradictury 
verbiage  to  be  all  correct  and  intel- 
ligible, must  we  not  ask,  what  butti- 
Dei^  has  the  man  who  talk^  it,  to  take 
his  livelihood  from  the  hands  of  the 
Church  t  Let  him  form  a  Socioian 
congregation,  or  an  Arian,  or  a  Ma- 
hometan, and  he  may  mould  ita 
doctrines  and  hia  own  as  he  will. 
But  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  already  formed, he  must 
uku  (hem  p  they  are,  and  if  he 
seeks  employment  in  that  Church, 
it  would  be  most  extraordinary  if  he 
were  buffered  to  earn  its  salary  by 
doing  the  very  reverjje  of  that 
which  he  was  paid  to  do.  But 
another  point,  iu  which  we  charge 
him  with  forgetting  the  natural 
dignity  which  ought  to  attach  to  a 
gentleman  and  a  divine,  is  his  beg- 
ging the  Xjuivertoity  to  suspend  their 
judgment  of  his  past  publications 
until  they  should  hear  his  *'  ini^ugu- 
ration  lecture."  A  man  of  spirit 
would  have  said,  either — "  Genile- 
iiien,  I  am  right  and  you  are  wrong;" 
or,  "  I  have  been  wrong,  aod  hence- 
forth I  shall  give  evidence  of  having 
seen  my  error."  D.r  Hampden  sa^'s 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  but, 
'*  wait — spare  me  your  sentence- 
give  me  a  week  or  two  before  con- 
demnation, and  you  shall  hear  what 
1  cau  unsay."  He  has  unsaid;  and  his 
inauguration  lecture  1^  just  as  puz- 
zled as  his  Bampton.  He  admits 
every  doctrine  of  the  Chiirch  in 
words ;  he  confounds  every  one  of 
them  in  explanation.  All  seems  fair ; 
and  yet  all  is  strange,  dubious,  and 
unideaed.  A  cloud  of  words  is 
thrown  around  every  doctrine;  and 
by  the  help  of  such  phrases,  as 
wm' affirmative  belief—"  dogma," 
"  scholastic  doctrines,"  and  **  mystic 
theology" — words  of  profound  a^- 
pect  but  of  little  meaning,  as  be  uses 
ihem — he  manages  to  get  through  his 
essay  without  disclosing  the  loUy  se- 
cret— what  he  is.  Thus  he  retains  the 
chief  professorship  of  theology,  and 
enjoys  himself  in  the  easy  conscious- 
ness that,  whether  Oxford  may  rail 
or  Cambridge  may  smile — whether 
England  may  grieve  or  Popery  may 
exult,  he  is  master  of  a  canonry,  a 
chair,  and  L.1600  a-year.  But  let 
him  not  venture  to  attribute  the  ge- 
neral indignation  and  resistance  to 
a  desire  to  run  down  the  individual 


by  party  blckeringi^  or  personal 
disfavour.  We  know  nothing  of 
him  but  from  himself— we  should 
not  distinguish  him  anaonff  any  sec- 
tarian coterie  existing.  What  have 
we  to  do  with  Oxford  bickerings,  if 
they  exist?  Probably  four  hundred 
and  fifty,  out  of  the  five  hundred 
who  condemned  him  in  convocation, 
were  under  precisely  the  same  cir- 
cumstances with  ourselves.  They 
knew  nothing  of  him  as  an  indivi- 
dual ;  but,  like  us,  they  honoured 
the  Church  of  Eugland-^they  read 
with  astonishment  the  modification 
given  to  her  high  and  hallowed  doc- 
trines in  his  books ;  and  with  ua,  ac- 
cordingly, they  regarded  the  writer 
of  those  boukn  as  the  last  man  on 
earth  fitted  to  hold  the  situation  in 
which  now,  by  the  favour  of  the 
Cabinet,  he  is  installed- 

Tlie  next  step  in  the  proceas,  was 
to  prejudge  the  Uaiversity  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  An  article,  de- 
corously headed  "  The  Oxford  Afam 
Uynants"  was  written,  heaping  on 
the  Coil  vocation  the  whol§  voca- 
bulary of  the  vulgar  tongue.  They 
were  pronounced  to  he  "  conspira- 
tors, fanatics,  obscure,  factious,  au- 
dacious, and  unprincipled  calumnia- 
tors, slanderers^  agitators,  persecu- 
tors, &c.,"  the  head  and  front  of  their 
offence  being,  that  they  demanded 
that  a  man  woo  treated  the  faith  of 
their  Church  with  contempt,  should 
not  hold  an  office  which  gave  him 
the  power  of  turning  his  personal 
contempt  into  public  mischief.  Aod 
then,  in  one  effort  of  the  Reviewer's 
whole  wrath  and  eloquence^  they  are 
described  as  ''  a  party  made  up  of 
twp  elements,  the  Bophni  and  Phi^ 
nt/ios  achool  on  the  one  band,  the 
mere  low  worldly  clergy,  careless 
and  grossly  ignorant  ministers,  not 
of  the  gospel,  but  of  the  aristocracy y 
who  belong  to  Christianity  only  from 
the  accident  of  its  being  established 
by  law;  and  of  the  formalist,  ju- 
daizing,  fanatics  on  the  other  hand, 
who  have  ever  been  the  peculiar 
disgrace  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
for  those  High  Church  fanatics  have 
imbibed,  even  of  fanaticism  itself, 
nothing  but  the  folly  and  the  viru- 
lence. And  thus  is  to  be  defended 
the  man  who,  whatever  may  be  bis 
private  qualities*  and  we  know  too 
little  of  them,  either  to  panegyrize 
or  impugn  them«  haa  put  on  record 
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his  doubt,  if  Dot  absolute  denial,  of 
some  of  the  moBt  important  doc- 
trines of  Christianity ;  bas  palpably 
ridiculed  the  code  by  wbich  we  re- 
gard the  Church  of  England  as  de- 
manding the  obedience  of  the  peo« 
pie,  and  to  make  short  work  of  the 
whole  affair,  baa  thrown  into  such 
scorn  as  powers  like  bis  could  ac- 
complish, the  creeds  aud  decla- 
rations, which,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  have  been  the  safeguard  of  the 
Christian  church  against  corruption, 
schism  and  infidelity.  We  cannot  be 
surprised  that,  while  such  is  the  ob- 
ject to  be  defended,  such  are  the 
means  of  the  defence,  that  the  Re- 
viewer scoffs  at  Eogiieh  Episcopacy, 
or  that  he  is  outrageous  at  the  idea 
of  refusing  to  allow  Dissenters  of 
every  grade  admission  into  the  Go- 
vernment of  Universities  endowed 
expressly  for  the  permanence,  learn- 
ing, and  purity,  ofa  National  Church, 
to  whose  property  they  never  con- 
tributed, nor  ever  will  contribute,  a 
shilling;  whose  principles  they  have 
uniformly  libelled,  and  whose  whole 
system  it  would  be  their  highest 
triumph  to  overthrow. 

However,  the  matter  has  at  last 
come  to  a  decision.  The  article, 
which  has,  we  hope  without  suffi- 
cient grounds,  for  the  charge  would 
be  singularly  discreditable,  been  at- 
tributed to  a  clergyman  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  was  not  made  to 
shake  the  nerves  of  honest  men,  and 


on  the  5th  of  May,  the  Convocation 
assembled,  and  took  the  whule  series 
of  Dr  Hampden*8  avowals  and  re- 
tractations, &c.,  into  their  purview. 
The  result  was,  that  by  a  vote  of  474 
to  94,  or  a  majority  ot  3tiO,  they  de- 
clared the  Professor  to  be  altoge- 
ther undeserving  of  the  confidence 
of  the  University.  '^  Quum  vero  qui 
nunc  professor  est,  scrip tis  qui  bus- 
dam  suis  public!  juris  factis,  ita  res 
tbepiogicas  tractaverit.  ut  in  hac 
parte  nullam  ejus  fiduciam  habeat 
Universitas.''  Ic  has  been  deter- 
mined, that  he  shall  have  no  voice 
in  the  appointment  of  the  select 
preachers,  nor  auy  reference  made 
to  him  with  respect  to  them.  A  de- 
cision which  cashiers  the  professor 
as  a  governing  functionary  of  the 
divinity  schools.  How  far  a  man  of 
honour  or  feeling  would  be  inclined 
to  retain  his  barren  office,  while  it 
lay  under  this  public  braird,  cannot 
be  a  moment's  question.  But  Dr 
Hampden  has  hitherto  made  no 
other  answer  than  a  lawyer's  opi- 
nion, contesting  the  power  of  Con- 
vocation to  act  legally  in  thus  dis- 
qualifying him;  an  opinion  which 
has  already  been  answered  by  an 
appeal  to  the  statutes,  but  wbich, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  leaves  his 
character  as  a  theologian,  a  church- 
man, and  a  gentleman,  just  in  the 
predicament  in  which  it  found  them. 
The  Convocation  at  least  have  done 
their  duty. 
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SONNETS. 

BY  THE  6KETCBER. 

THE  PASSAGE. 

As  one  whose  homeward  path  through  darkness  lies. 

Emerging  from  the  city's  joyous  blaze^ 

Feels  the  chill  horror  of  his  lonesome  ways, 

Then  onward  with  firm  step  and  purpose  hies ; 

For  Hope,  familiar  from  his  threshold,  flies 

To  meet  him,  and  through  th*  yielding  night  displays 

The  path,  with  pictures  brightening  to  his  gaze. 

His  wife,  trimm'd  hearth,  and  children's  laughing  eyes,- 

So  the  bereaved  awhile  in  darkness  go 

From  sunshine  through  a  gloomy  Tate  of  tears. 

Till  th*  heaven-sped  spirit  meets  them  in  their  wo. 

And  from  their  vision  lifts  the  cloud  of  years. 

Their  lost  are  found.    Then  onward  they  proceed 

To  their  eternal  home  with  better  speed. 

LIBERTY. 

I  marked  her  childhood  on  the  breezy  hill, 
Her  bright  locks  floating  to  the  morning  sky; 
Joyous  she  laughed  as  the  wild  winds  sped  by. 
The  vision  changed.    As  angel,  calm  and  still 
She  sat,  God's  book  before  her.    "  'Tis  His  will," 
She  said,  and  rose,  "  His'armour  I  should  try ;" 
And  forth  she  fared.    Where'er  she  went  her  eye 
Kindled  desire  high  duties  to  fulfil. 
The  vision  changed.    'Mid  battle's  slaughtered  ranks 
She  raised  awhile  the  bleeding  warrior's  head. 
The  foeman  struck  again.    "  I  give  thee  thanks," 
She  cried  \'^'  Thy  victim's  with  the  glorious  dead. 
The  body's  worthless  if  the  soul  be  free." — 
"  Who  art  thou  then  ?"--She  answered,  «  Liberty.' 


»> 


THE  FORSAKEN. 

What  is  it  that  came  o'er  her  fainting  heart. 
Sickening  to  loathing  life  ?  Oh,  is  it  death  ?    . 
For  it  doth  half  suppress  the  panting  breath. 
It  is  not  death ;  for  with  new  life  each  part 
That  sorrow  eats  revives  to  keener  smart. 
Twice  sensitive.    Such  life  as  legend  saith 
The  Promethean  vulture  did  impart,— 
Exquisite  to  the  pain  it  nourisheth. 
Her  moments  hours,  hours  days,  and  all  unblest 
Days  are  sad  years ;  for  grief  with  her  doth  He 
Down  in  her  bed,  rise  with  her,  and  invest 
Whatever  meets  the  touch,  the  ear,  the  ey^.* 
The  agonies  of  death,  without  its  rest, 
'Tis  hers  to  know,  and  feel  she  cannot  die. 

ST  CECILIA. 

I  marvel  not  thou  art  adored  a  Saint 
loventress,  if  indeed  that  art  be  thine 
That  gives  to  airy  breath  a  soul  divine. 
Holding  the  voice  of  earthquake  in  restraint. 
To  pour  celestial  hymns  distinct  yet  faint. 
Nor  marvel  if  thy  pictured  image  shine 
With  inspiration,  like  some  holy  shrine 
That  sanctifies  with  hpavcnly  lustre  paint. 
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Thy  look  is  as  an  angel's,  sent  abroad 
Through  (he  aubstantiai  and  spiritual  world. 
To  gather  those  who  their  Creator  laud, 
And  th'  howling  crew  into  perdition  hurl'd, 
That  all,  as  thou  shalt  move  thy  hand,  may  tell 
The'joys  of  heaven  or  agonies  of  hell. 

GENIUS. 

Genius  lay  folded  long  in  slumber  deep. 

And  idle  phantasies  amus'd  his  brain. 

Though  Duty  called  him  up,  she  call'd  in  vain. 

Till  Love  she  aslced  one  day  to  break  bis  sleep. 

Love  came.    "  Rise  up,"  quoth  he,  •*  be  quick,  boy,  leap." 

With  that  he  pricked  his  heart  with  so  sweet  pain, 

That  up  he  started  both  to  joy  and  weep; 

And  thenceforth  never  slept  so  sound  again ; 

For  Love  brought  Beauty  to  his  wondering  gaze. 

And  bad  him  shake  off  sloth,  and  win  the  prize. 

Then  Genius  burst  forth  into  sudden  blaze ; 

Soon  Duty  bless'd  his  home  and  enterprise ; 

Th'  old  housewife  Penury  packed  her  niggard  stores. 

And  the  steward  Hymen  turned  her  out  of  doors. 

GENIUS. 

Quoth  Fame  to  Genius,  "  Who*8  to  blame !  thy  sons 

Lie  slumbering  upon  earth.    It  moves  our  ire 

That  thus  they  sleep  away  thy  heavenly  fire.^ — 

Quoth  Genius,  "  Penury !  she  brings  them  duns 

To  vex  them  up ;  so  they  lie  close  as  nuns. 

And  hide  themselves;  and  further,  their  attire 

(Not  having  wherewithal  to  buy  or  hire) 

Bears  not  the  scrutiny  of  mid-day  suns." 

<'  Its't  so?"  quoth  Fame ;  '*then,  Gfnius,  take  thou  Love." 

'Tis  done ;  they  go.     Whomever  Genius  touches 

Love  goads  their  hearts,  and  up  they  start  and  shove 

Old  Penury  packjng,  with  her  rags  and  crutches ; 

And  off  they  set,  like  racers  for  Uie  prize 

That  fleeting  Love  still  holds  before  their  eyes. 

THE  HORNET. 

Phoebe  demure,  lay  sleeping  in  her  bower, 
A  hornet  stung  her  in  her  gentle  breast ; 
Poor  Simon  absent — pedlar  Love  she  press*d 
Textract  the  sting— ^be  chanc'd  to  pass  that  hour) 
He  probed  the  wound ;  two  poisons  now  of  power 
Diverse,  commingled,  the  fair  maid  molest; 
Warlike  and  gentle  things  her  dreams  possess'd. 
Dragoons,  stings,  arrows,  doves,  and  marriage  dower. 
Fair  maidens  I  whatsoe'er  may  be  th'  emergence. 
If  stung,  though  it  were  best  avoid  a  hornet. 
Call  not  Love  in ;  for  he's  the  worst  of  surgeons. 
Phoebe  eloped  next  morning  with  a  cornet. 
'Twere  better  for  your  heart  an  insect  sting  it. 
Than  that  you  call  in  Love  to  probe  and  wring  it 

STEAM-VESSEL. 

I  saw  her  when  her  smoky  volumes  curl'd 

Over  the  woods.     She  paw*d  the  river  tide. 

And  dash'd  the  flaky  waters  far  and  wide ;  « 

And  as  she  pass'd  her  frightful  hissings  hurl'd 

Like  some  vast  monster  of  a  former  world. 

Rent  by  convulsion  from  a  mountain's  side 
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(Its  ftton^  BioewB  with  new  life  supplied), 
Amid  a  new  creation  wondering  whlrlM. 
The  woods  are  mute ;  and  the  late  leafj  steoiB 
Are  liid  as  with  a  murky  veil  of  deatli.' 
But  DOW,  tl^e  paintresB  Nature  all  re-gems, 
And  paints  with  golden  tint  the  monster's  breath ; 
The  reign  of  beauty  may  not  suffer  wrong ; 
So  the  sweet  birds  resume  their  cheerful  song. 

STBAH-YBSSEL. 

Old  Homer  says  that  the  Pbseacian  bark 

The  aim  and  purpose  of  its  owner  knows. 

And  8elf*moved  to  all  parts  and  havens  goes ; 

Nor  steer'd  nor  tack'd,  as  arrow  to  its  mark, 

Cover'd  with  cloud  and  vapour;  so  the  lark 

Straight  to  heaven's  gate  soars  upward,  and  then  tfirows 

Herself  unheeding  through  the  vapours  daik 

That  'twixt  her  homeward  pathway  interpose. 

What  means  the  bard  ?    Did  his  sagacious  mind. 

With  faculty  inventive  rarely  fraught. 

Leaving  all  present  things  as  past  behind, 

Pierce  to  the  future  reach  of  human  thought  ? 

Or  were  Phsacian  ships  impelled  by  steam  ? 

Truth  ever  gilds  the  poei^s  pageant  dream. 

KNOWLEDGB  IS  POWER. 

Wisdom  is  of  her  children  justified. 

Taste  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  Satan  cries. 

And  be  as  gods.    The  tempted  tastes  and  dies. 

E*en  from  that  hour  is  knowledge  deified ; 

And  the  worm  humau  wisdom.  In  the  pride 

Of  man's  sufiSciency,  scans  earth  and  skies. 

And  gazes  e'en  where  angels  shroud  their  eyea. 

And  droop  their  wings  subdued,  yet  glorified. 

There  is  a  wisdom  like  the  star  that  led 

The  wise  men  with  their  offerings,  in  their  meek 

Obedience,  to  the  babe  in  lowly  shed. 

To  see  the  strength  of  godhead  in  the  weak. 

The  wisdom  of  the  humble  from  above. 

Opening  the  volume  of  redeeming  love. 

MUNICIPAL  BLBCTIONS  THE  DAT  AFTER  CHRISTMAS  DAT. 

Ungodly  land  I  and  is  there  such  a  dearth 
Of  evil,  that  the  great  ones  in  their  might 
Should  set  apart^  for  discord  and  fell  spite. 
The  blessed  day  that  gave  the  Saviour  birth  ? 
Turning  the  mysteries  of  holy  mirth 
To  preparation  dire  of  rancorous  fight  I 
Day  of  goodwill  to  man,  and  peace  on  earth  ! 
Sang  angels  so,  and  blessed  the  glorious  night. 
When  by  their  flocks  the  peaceful  shepherds  lay. 
And  rose  and  bowed  them  to  the  heavenly  light, 
Then  sped  rejoicing  on  their  pilgrim  way. 
They  found  the  babe,  and  at  the  gladsome  sight 
Worshipped  the  Saviour,  and  departed  then. 
Publishing  "  Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men." 

THE  LIAR. 

Gome  forth,  wild  moralist,  and  show  thy  creed. 
Foiling  thy  nice  distinctions  between  home 
And  public  virtues.    From  what  musty  tome 
Hast  thou,  that  virtue  is  a  lowly  weed  ? 
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Or  rfi^er.ffpm  what  edict  of  old  Rome, 
The  scarlet  Borceress  that  doth  largely  feed 
On  blasphemy  and  lies,  and  toss  her  foam 
EoFenomM,  wherein  deadly  serpents  breed?— 
Upon  thy  tbre»holdi  shines  there  go8pel  lights 
If  in  the  publip  council  thou  dost  rise 
To  lie,  mistake,  misquote,  swear  black  ii  white  ? 
Yea,  rather  worship's^  thou  the  father  o'  lies 
Than  God.  (and  tbU  expediency  men  will  ca|]) ; 
But  He  will  smite  thee,  O  thou  whited  wall !' 

vox  POPULI. 

ril  hear  no  more.    Think  you  the  people's  brawl 

The  voice  of  God  ?    Consult  the  sacred  page. 

The  people  imagine  a  vain  thing,  and  rage, 

They  and  the  rulers,  'gainst  the  Lord.     Now  call 

Your  witness  history.    Read  a  nation's  fall; 

Now  follow  we  the  people's  changeful  voice. 

From  Hallelujahs  to  the  judgment-hall. 

Whose  ^as  it  when  Barabbas  was  their  choice  ? 

The  rabble's  wills  are  like  the  devils  that  found 

Permitted  refuge  in  the  reckless  swine. 

That  rushing  madly  down  the  steep  were  drown'^. 

O  where  then  shall  we  seek  the  voice  divine  ?  ^ 

When  two  or  thre^  are  gathered  unto  prayer, 

The  voice  of  God  speaks  peace  and  comfort  there. 

XBBXBS. 

The  monarch  on  his  vast  array  look'd  down 

His  myriads,  and  foresti^U'd  a  conqueror's  bliss, 

As  earth  and  all  it  held  were  surely  his ; 

The  fetter'd  9ea  a  vassal  to  his  crown ; 

For  the  vexed  Hellespont  had  seen  his  frown. 

A  phantom  cross'd  him.    *' Death  sole  conqueror  is,*' 

Cried  he,  and  wept.    A  century  hence  shall  to  is. 

The  countless  host,  be  dust, — men,  arms,  renown! 

Fool  in  thy  grief  as  jpy*    The  sea  and  land 

Vengeance  prepare,  and  mock  thy  frown  and  chain. 

Ere  days,  not  centuries  pass,  a  holy  band 

Shall  with  thy  myriads  strew  the  burthened  plain. 

The  poorest  Christian  lifu  a  miehtier  hand ; 

For  be  amid  immortal  hosts  shsll  reign. 

FAME. 

And  what  is  Fame  ?  what  to  the  passing  day  ? 

A  charm  that  gilds  a  melancholy  hour, 

And  breaks  into  pure  light  through  clouds  that  lower. 

And  fain  would  chill  the  soul  in  mortal  clay. 

But  if  sweet  beauty  list  the  poet's  lay. 

And  with  her  eye  benignant  guard  the  flower, 

A  mortal  plant,  touched  by  celestial  ray. 

Then  Fame  hath  wedded  Love,  and  rich  the  dower. 

Fame,  for  the  future  what  ?   The  thought  that  reacheth 

From  earth  to  heaven,  and  quitting  worldly  throng. 

Bears  with  it  life's  aflfections  warm,  and  teacheth, 

For  them  it  Uvea  for  ever  fresh  and  strong ; 

The  friend's  approval,  and  the  children's  tear; 

The  hope  tliat  all  shall  meet  that  once  were  dear. 

FABCE. 

And  what  is  Fame  ?  when  the  closed  eye  is  dead 
To  sight  of  pageantry ;  when  the  cold  ear 
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Receives  no  sound,  though  loud  the  trump  and  clear, 
l8*t  like  the  pasoiDg  wind  in  sunshine  sped, 
Leaving  still  bleak,  and  bare  the  mountain's  head ; 
An  idle  'scutcheon  o*er  a  lonely  bier ; 
The  rose  wherein  the  canker  worm  is  bred— 
Is  Fame  no  more  ?    It  is.    The  dead  shall  hear. 
Our  Saviour's  promise,  if  aright  I  read. 
That  wheresoe'er  the  gospel  should  be  preach'd, 
There  should  recorded  be  one  gracious  deed ; 
Fame  as  the  soul's  inheritance  hath  reach'd 
Heaven  with  it,  still  enjoj'd— in  earth,  in  heaven. 
Immortal  as  the  soul  to  which  'tis  given« 

THB  BELFRT. 

From  an  old  Belfry  Tower  I  looked  down 

Upon  a  churchyard,  and  a  new  dug  grave, 

0*er  which  the  rank  grass  with  the  wind  did  wave. 

And  show  the  scatter d  bones  and  relics  brown. 

And  round  about  did  rosy  childhood  play 

At  the  grave's  brink,  and  breathe  the  early  breath 

Of  pure  life  in  the  precincts  of  decay; 

So  *Mn  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 

A  text ;  the  comment — Lo  I  athwart  the  rust 

Of  the  barr'd  casement  old  had  spiders  spread 

Their  web,  with  dried  flies  matted,  and  thin  dust 

Of  generations  of  the  withering  dead. 

Stifl  insects  sport  where  ruin  oft  hath  been, 

Because  the  spoiler  lurks  within  unseen. 

DANGER. 

How  many  times  have  I, been  near  to  death  I 
How  many  times  hath  death  been  near  to  me. 
When  I  th'  uplifted  weapon  might  not  seel 
And  once  I  stood  aghast,  and  out  of  breath. 
Upon  a  slippery  ledge  (a  gulf  beneath 
Lay  of  dark  precipice  and  foaming  sea); 
Grasping  a  weed,  I  sprang,  and  I  was  free ; 
And  straight  bethought  me  how  the  Psalmist  saith 
Man  is  a  thing  of  nought.    In  trance  profound 
I  stood,  till  better  scripture  to  me  sent, 
Taught  me  a  sparrow  falleth  not  to  ground 
Without  the  will  of  God ;  then  on  I  went 
Praying  for  grace,  that  I  might  safely  rest 
Benea&  his  eye  who  loveth,  watcheth  best 

TUB  warrior's  gravb. 
Where  shall  the  warrior  rest,  but  on  the  battle  plain. 
Where  with  his  gushing  blood  the  field  of  death  was  won  ? 
Where  should  the  warrior  lie,  but  where  his  deeds  were  done  ? 
Though  o*er  his  hasty  grave  pomp  pour  no  funeral  strain, 
Y«t  shouts  of  victory  ring  a  requiem  to  the  slain. 
Where  should  the  warrior  lie,  but  where  his  course  was  run  ? 
He  needs  no  marble  tomb — escutcheons  are  but  vun. 
Giory  gilds  every  grave  that  lies  beneath  the  sun. 
He  did  not  die  in  vain;  nor  shafl  he  pass  away, 
Hid  in  a  silent  vault,  and  deck'd  with  painted  wo ;  ^ 
But  the  free  winds,  they  may  come  and  kiss  his  living  clay 
Iq  the  corn  upon  his  grave,  that  is  waving  to  and  fro. 
When  the  blast  of  war  he  heard,  he  was  ready  aye  to  die. 
And  when  angels  blow  the  trump,  he  will  not  mouldering  lie. 
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WINTER. 

I  wander*d  to  the  forest,  to  diflcern 

The  goodness  Nature  giveth  everj  where. 

Id  sooth  'twas  wioter,  and  the  trees  all  bare. 

**  Cold-hearted  season ! "  quoth  I — "  harsh  and  stern  I " 

The  branches  moved,  and  methought  whispered, ''  Learn 

Even  blessings  seem  not  always  what  they  are ; 

Our  hoary  heads  they  mark  not  age  nor  care. 

Why  does  the  hoar-frost  pencil  white  the  fern? 

The  silver  garlands,  thrown  from  tree  to  tree, 

Grace  but  our  holiday ;  our  workiag  suit 

Are  summer  leaves.    Close  hid  we  toil,  for  we 

Are  Nature's  work- folk,  to  bear  flower  and  fruit. 

'Tis  now,  like  you,  our  social  rest  we  know, 

And  intertwining  yisits  to  and  fro." 

WINTER  SCENE. 

The  silvery  frost  hath  spangled  every  spray. 

And  nicest  pencilHngs  mark  every  bough. 

That  shoots  or  bends  in  azure  lustre  now, 

In  rival  whiteness  to  the  blossom'd  May. 

In  mellow'light  the  white-faced  cattle  stray. 

And  tints  of  amber  streak  the  new  cut  mow ; 

And  care  sits  lightly  upon  every  brow. 

As  in  the  sunshine  of  a  summer  day. 

And  whence  the  charm  ?    Proud  Beauty  long  hath  fled ; 

Charity  walketh  now  the  field  and  plain, 

And  brightness  rises  where  her  footsteps  tread ; 

Glad  children  run  to  her  from  cot  and  lane 

To  see  her  bless  the  kine,  the  aged,  the  poor. 

And  give  good  largess  from  the  old  church  door. 

BEAUTY — N  ATURK — Wl  NTER. 

Beauty  and  Natute  quarreird  on  a  day — 
Twin  sisters  they.    Beauty  went  off  with  Art, 
And  wondrous  things  they  did  in  town  and  mart. 
Till  Art  grew  vain.    Then  at  the  proud  display, 
Shocked  with  her  sanction,  Beauty  stole  away-^ 
To  Nature  came;  she  press'd  her  to  her  heart 
Warmly,  though  in  her  wounded  friendship's  smart 
Cold  Winter  she  had  begg'd  with  her  to  stay. 
The  sisters  now,  loath  to  diftiniss  a  guest 
That  merry  was  withal.  Employment  found. 
And  tauebt  him  how  to  smile  and  look  his  best. 
And  made  him  dresser  of  their  forest  ground, 
To  clear  the  paths,  and  sweep  them  with  his  storms. 
Since  then  this  annual  duty  he  pei'forms. 

THE  OLD  AND  NEW  YEAR. 

I  saw  an  old  man,  that  his  budget  threw 

Down  on  the  ground,  and  'gan  his  shoulders  shake. 

As  witli  that  burden  they  did  sorely  ache. 

<*  'Tjs  time  we  part,'*  quoth  he ;  '*  old  friend,  adieu  I 

Load  full  of  cares,  and  ple&sures  very  few. 

Befits  a  younger  back  the  burthen  take.*' 

With  that  came  one,  that  seem'd  to  merry-make, 

And  straight  the  budget  to  his  shoulders  flew. 

«  Thou  canst  not  shake  it  off  before  thy  time," 

Quoth  that  old  man,  and  laugh'd ;  "  and  now  though  Hgbt, 

'Twill  heavier  grow  as  up  the  hHl  you  climb."    - 

He  spake,  and  faded  as  he  spake  from  sight. 
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Heir  to  his  pack,  the  younger  did  but  flout, 
RaDg  merry  bells,  and  danced  the  ola  one  out. 

POETS. 

"  The  school  master's  abroad ;"  then  let  him  teach 
Our  bhildren  scholars  ho^r  to  read  and  write, 
Cypher,  and  square,  and  sum — to  walk  by  sight 
.   Warily  'midst  the  throngs  that  overreach — 
To  walk  by  faith  !  that  will  he  scarcely  preach. 
The  parish  parson  there  would  beat  him  quite ; 
Nor  seemeth  it  the  knowing  wroiig  from  right 
Has  much  to  do  with  learning  parts  of  speech. 
Who  then  shall  teach  the  heart  ?    Next  the  divine 
Gospel,  they,  not  with  uninspired  ped 
Perhaps,  who  lift  our  manhood  till  it  sbihe 
With  virtue's  light  and  intellectual  ken. 
Ob !  I  would  praise  the  old  Gteek  satirist's  ^  line- 
Masters  for  children;  poets  are  for  men  I 

TIME. 

Time  painted  an  old  man—- silly  conceit  I 
Gifted  with  wines — yet  age  is  ever  slow — 
And  with  a  scythe,  as  if  old  men  should  mow. 
Time,  they  say,  gallops;  and  if  so,  discreet 
Should  be  the  rider  that  would  keep  his  seat 
(Runaway  steeds  full  oft  their  masters  throw), 
Use  curb  and  martineale,  and  teach  to  go 
An  ambling  pace,  and  check  his  fiery  heat 
Time,  therefore,  is  like  to  a  wild  colt, 
Which,  taken  by  the  forelock,  you  may  tame. 
And  lead  to  stall ;  but  if  be  chance  to  bolt, 
What's  lost  is  lost,  and  hope  not  to  reclaim. 
Safe  is  the  forelock,  ne'er  the  fetlock  trust, 
Lest  first  he  kick,  then  roll  you  in  the  dust. 

SRBLTBR. 

I  thank  thee,  Ruysdael,  for  this  simple  scene — 

Two  lowly  cots,  fenced  from  a  waste  of  moor, 

A  little  plot,  not  rich  in  stock  or  store — 

Yet  two  or  three  sheep  dot  the  partial  greeh. 

Warm  are  life's  charities  within  the  screen 

Of  those  domestic  trees.     From  door  to  door 

A  pathway  leads ;  a  faithful  ddg  before 

The  glad  returning  cottar,  too,  is  seen 

Hastening,  with  upraised  neck  and  outstretch'd  ptiVri, 

And  Ibok  intelligent  of  home  hard  by. 

Without,  cloud- gathering  evening  closer  drAwa 

The  curtain  around  sweet  humanity, 

Still  unforgotten  'midst  a  wilderness ; 

For  where  man  builds  a  shelter.  Heaven  will  bless. 

THE  OBCOT. 

One  sat  among  the  old  sepulchral  stones 

Of  a  lone  churchyard,  underneath  the  yew. 

That  did  the  ground  with  its  brown  scattering  streir. 

Small  emblems  of  decay,  like  dead  men's  bones. 

And  there  held  converse  with  the  passing  cronei^ 

(He  seem'd  some  hoary  villager  to  view). 

If  any  from  the  path  he  silly  drew, 

Breaking  his  tardy  speech,  with  aches  and  moans, 


rane^ 
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'*  Blest  be  the  hands/'  quoth  he,  *<  that  did  my  task, 

Planting  this  yew,  whose  stout  cross-bows  have  sent 

Full  many  to  their  graves."    Thereat  the  mask 

Fell  from  his  face ;  his  icy  fingers  bent, 

Grasp'd  the  old  crones.    They  cried,  with  faltering  breath, 

«  Who  art  thou  then  ?  *'    He  grinn*d,  and  answer'd  **  Death  1  ^* 

THB  PORTRAIT. 

As  Beauty  for  her  picture  sat  one  day. 

Affection  slyly  took  the  page's  part. 

And  mix'd  the  colours  for  the  painter's  art, 

By  what  strange  alchymy  I  dare  not  say. 

Tints  of  the  rainbow's  hue  and  lucid  ray 

From  eyes,  lips,  cheeks,  and  breathings  of  the  heart, 

Till  the  poor  painter  'gan  with  wonder  start 

To  see  life  breathing  in  his  pencil's  play. 

"  Immortal  be  the  work,"  cried  be.    "  Not  so," 

Affection  whispered.    *'  Must  not  Beauty  die  ? 

Wherefore  these  colours  have  a  charm'd  glow. 

And  when  we  fade,  will  fade — when  dead,  will  ffy 

From  earth  perhaps,"  said  he.    "  All  love,  all  grace 

Die  but  to  bloom,  transferred  to  happier  place. ' 

THE  PAINTER. 

He  that  built  up  this  world  for  man  and  beast, 
And  made  it  beautiful,  he  made  the  eye. 
That  none  his  gracious  bounty  might  deny, 
That  all  might  worship,  greatest  and  the  least. 
He  gave  the  painter  mind,  that,  Nature's  priest^ 
He  tihould  go  forth,  and  bid  the  parsers  by 
Behold  in  all  things  that  around  them  lie — 
The  temple  of  God,  that  glory  be  increased. 
I  thank  thee.  Lord,  that  underneath  this  hand 
Mountains  have  risen,  green  vales  and  forests  grown. 
E'en  now,  as  these  ideal  clouds  expand, 
Feign'd  ministers  from  out  thv  golden  throne,  ' 
The  maker  of  a  mimic  world  1  stand, 
Adoring  thy  creation  through  mj  own. 

PARTING  AND  MEETING. 

As  on  th'  extreme  verge  of  a  sunny  plain 
Thom*tangled  rocks  the  pleasant  stream  divide, 
Whose  parted  waters  rush  on  either  side 
In  restless  wanderings  till  they  meet  again; 
So  was  their  earliest  life  of  love ;  in  pain 
They  parted,  and  their  course  was  vex*d  and  wide. 
Yet  still  they  met,  like  to  that  faithful  tide, 
Indissolubly  one,  yet  seeming  twain ; 
And  when  they  met,  into  one  being  pour'd 
Two  souls,  an  undivided  pair,  and  blest, 
Like  the  fond  waters  to  one  life  restored. 
Seeking  their  ocean  in  the  golden  west, 
Sped  to  their  home,  eternal,  unexplored. 
Where  Love,  all  perfect,  welcomed  them  to  rest. 
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WHAT  IS  OUR  EXTERNAL  POLICY  AND  CONDITION  ? 


That  Eogland  has  now  taken  up 
the  trade  of  propagandism,  by  which 
France  long  brought  such  incalcu- 
lable miseries  upon  Europe,  is  now 
not  only  certain  from  their  actions, 
but  admitted  by  our  rulers  them- 
selves. Lord  Palmerston  has  said 
in  the-  House  of  Commons  that  it 
was  for  the  interest  of  England  to 
establish  liberal  governments  in  the 
adjoining  states,  and  therefore  they 
had  concluded  the  Quadrupartite 
Alliance;  and  since  it  had  proved 
not  adequate  to  beat  down  the 
Spaniards,  they  had  resolved  upon 
openly  giving  them  maritime  as- 
sistance along  the  coasts.  They  did 
the  same  thing  in  Flanders,  and 
thereby  partitioned  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  conferred  half 
the  dominions  of  their  old  ally  on  a 
revolutionary  monarch.  They  did 
the  same  thing  in  Portugal,  and 
thereby  imposed  a  revolutionary 
yoke  on  the  unwilling  Portuguese 
people.  They  are  doing  the  same  thing 
now  in  Spain,  and  thereby  keeping 
alive  a  civil  war,  attended  with  un- 
exampled horrors  and  suffering 
throughout  all  the  north  of  the  Pen- 
insula. What  more  unjust,  tyran- 
nical, or  atrocious  deeds  did  the 
French  Directory  commit  when 
their  revolutionary  propagandisra 
drew  down  on  them  the  deserved 
hostility  of  Europe  ?  They  revo- 
lutionized Flanders;  so  have  we. 
They  nourished  a  civil  war  in  Swit- 
zerland; we  have  done  the  same 
in  Portugal.  They  spread  the  seeds 
of  liberal  principles  through  the 
states  of  Italy,  and  devastated  its 
beautiful  plains  by  hostile  armies. 
And  we  have  done  worse;  we 
have  let  loose,  not  the  dogs,  but  the 
furies  of  war  on  the  Spanish  Penin- 
sula, and  overwhelmed  its  smiling 
valleys  with  an  inundation  of  hor- 
rors worse  than  the  imagination  of 
Dant^  had  feigned,  or  the  Jacobios 
of  Paris  executed. 

We  have  seen  what  conduct  of 
this  sort  occasioned  to  France :  we 
have  been  the  instruments  under 
Providence  of  its  righteous  punish- 
ment Year  after  year  the  system 
of  propagandism  went  on.    It  was 


loudly  proclaimed  by  the  Jacobin 
rulers,  as  it  is  now  by  our  Reform 
Ministers,  that  it  was  for  their  inte- 
rests to  establish  liberal  govern- 
ments in  the  adjoining  states.  And 
was  war  the  result?  Did  France 
enjoy  in  quiet  and  peace  the  fruit 
of  its  revolutionary  injustice  ?  Was 
she  permitted  to  sit  down  in  tran- 
quillity herself  while  she  sent  the 
dagger  into  the  bosom  of  every 
other  people  within  her  reach  ? 
Was  she  not,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
volved in  a  career  of  foreign  ag- 
gression, to  which  no  limit  could  be 
placed,  and  compelled,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  fruits  of  early  injus- 
tice, to  persevere  to  the  end  in  a 
course  of  external  conquest?  For 
long  this  course  of  iniquity  conti- 
nued; for  long  the  Imperial  eagles 
were  fanned  only  by  the  gales  of 
triumph.  No  limit  appeared  to  be 
possible  to  the  course  of  revolution- 
ary injustice.  But  what  was  the 
end  of  these  things?  Did  not  the 
Roman  poet  say  with  truth  of  the 
affairs  ot  nations,  as  well  aa  indi- 
viduals,— 

Sepe  mihi  dubiam  traxit  seatentia  meo- 

tem 
Curarent  superi  terras,  an  nalloa  iiMs- 

set 
Rector,  et  Incerto  fluerent  mortalia  casa. 
Abstulit  huiic  tandem  Rufini  poena  tu- 

multum, 
Absolvitque  Deos — jam  non  ad  culmina 

reruQi 
Injustoa   crevisae    queror — tolluntar    ia 

ahum 
Ut  lapau  graviore  ruant  ? 

And  do  we  suppose  that  we  are 
^^  be  an  exception  to  the  same  ex- 
ternal laws  ?  Is  England,  secure  in 
her  seagirt  isles,  to  carry  the  fire- 
brand and  the  dagger  with  impunity 
into  every  adjoining  state,  and  never 
to  feel  the  just  measure  of  retalia- 
tion in  her  own  bosom  ?  Is  a  non- 
intervening  administration,  which 
professes  so  tender  a  regard  for  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  every 
other  nation, — which  pretends  to 
hold  in  utter  horror  any  interference 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  another 
state,  or  coercion  of  its  inhabi- 
tants in  their  choice  of  a  goveniment 
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for  themselveB,— to  be  permitted  for  ries— that  America  will  gladly  join 
6?er  to  aliment  a  sanguinary  and  her  forces  to  the  general  league,  to 
atrodouB  civil  war  in  the  bosom  of  beat  down  her  old  and  formidable 
its  ancient  allies?  Are  the  British  competitors  in  the  carrying  trader 
people  never  to  feel  the  unutterable  may  be  considered  as  certain.  £z- 
evils  which  thev  have  permitted  amine  the  foreign  writers.  There  is 
their  Reform  rulers  to  inflict  on  not  one  of  any  nation,  character,  or 
other  states,  and  enjoy  all  the  bless-  shade  of  opinion,  French^  German, 
ings  of  peace  and  prosperity  under  Russian, Spanish,  or  American;  Doc- 
their  own  fie-tree,  while  they  dis-  trinaire.  Republican,  Royalist,  or 
tract  their  old  comrades  in  war  with  Jacobin,  to  whom  our  maritime  su* 
revolutionary  passions,  and,  by  insi*  premacy  is  not  an  object  of  horror, 
dious  aid  rendered  to  one  of  the  On  that  subject,  and  that  alone, 
factions,  hinder  the  people  from  ex-  Thiers  is  agreed  with  LacretelJe, 
ercisinf^  their  free  choice  in  the  and  Guizot  with  Chateaubriand, 
formation  of  their  government  ?  Of  all  the  illusions  under  which  the 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves ;  such  nation  labours,  there  is  none  so 
things  neither  can'^nor  ought  to  ffo  complete  as  this.  Of  all  the  foun- 
unpunished.  We  nave  voluntarily  dations  on  which  our  external  secu- 
plunged  into  the  same  system  of  rity  rests^  there  is  none  so  utterly 
revolutionary  aggression  and  insi-  unstable  as  the  idea  that  we  are 
dious  propagandism  as  France,  and  any  thing  but  an  object  of  aversion 
we  must  look  for  the  same  fruit  to  to  foreign  states, 
our  labours.  The  time  will  come  Wherefore,  it  will  be  said,  all  this 
when  the  monstrous  injustice,  ag-  alarm  ?  Are  we  not  in  a  period  of 
gression,  and  perfidy  of  the  last  five  profound  peace  ?  Is  not  trade  pro- 
years  will  recoil  on  our  own  heads  sperous,  manufactures  thriving, 
—when  the  old  and  undying  jea-  money  overflowing  ?  Is  not  tiie  re- 
lousy  of  other  nations  at  our  ma-  venue  rising,  taxation  declining,  ex« 
ritime  superiority  will  provoke,  un-  ports  and  imports  Increasing?  When 
der  darker  auspices,  another  arm-  were  our  cities  so  busy,  our  millions 
ed  neutrality— when  no  Pitt  will  be  so  well  employed,  our  fields  so  smil- 
atthe  helm  to  dissipate  the  cloud  by  ing  ?  True.  But  has  no  nation,  while 
the  wisdom  of  his  councils,  and  no  pursuing  a  guilty  and  unjust  career. 
Nelson  at  the  head  of  its  fleets  to  been  brought  up  in  like  manner  in 
strike  dead  the  enemy  by  the  light-  heedless  security  to  the  very  edge  of 
ning  of  his  arm— when,  instead  of  perdition  ?  Were  they  not  eating  and 
being  supported  by  the  conscious-  drinking,  marrying,  and  giving  in 
ness  of  a  lust,  we  shall  be  weighed  marriage,  when  the  waters  of  the 
down  to  the  earth  by  the  shame  of  Flood  were  beginning  to  rise  ?  Were 
an  unjust  cause — when,  in  place  of  they  not  feasting  and  rioting  in  the 
bearing  on  our  flag  the  ensigns  of  palace  of  Belshazzar  when  the  hand- 
freedom  and  honour,  we  shall  be  writing  on  the  wall  announced  that 
overshadowed  by  the  streamers  of  they  were  weighed  in  the  balance 
rebellion  and  tyranny— when  the  and  found  wanting  ?  Was  not  Athens 
cannon  of  Antwerp  will  seem  the  reposing  in  fancied  security  when 
knell  of  our  fleet,  and  the  blood  of  the  flames  of  Algospotamos  delivered 
Navarre  will  call  for  vengeance  on  them  over  to  the  arms  of  Lysander  ? 
our  heads.  Had  not  Rome  recently  witnessed 
That  the  northern  powers  are  un-  the  triumph  of  Aurellan  over  Zeno- 
alienably  separated  from  our  cause  bla  and  all  the  forces  of  the  East 
-*1hat  Russia  and  Prussia  are  only  when  the  Goths  were  ferried  over, 
waiUnff  for  the  favourable  moment  never  to  recede,  across  the  waters  of 
to  make  an  attempt  on  our  naval  the  Danube?  In  what  fancied  repose 
supremacy,  and  wrest  India  from  and  boundless  security  were  the 
our  arms— that  France  is  joyfully  whole  nations  of  Europe  sunk  when 
watching  the  growing  disgust  at  our  the  tempest  of  the  French  Revolu- 
extemaf  conduct,  and  preparing,  tion  was  let  loose  upon  the  earth  I 
when  the  time  comes,  to  join  in  the  Was  not  Prussia  constantly  growing 

general  cruiade  which  is  to  assert  in  population,  territory,  mnnufac- 

lie  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  avenge  tures,  and  revenue,  up  to  the  moment 

the  maritime  wrongs  of  three  centu-  when  the  catastrophe  of  Jena  at  once 
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kk  M  i^jrii  of  udMryP 
and  N«pol6«i  fnwilnf  tdMawt  •£ 
nsiverMl  ddoiiiiieB,  of  the  tlMroM  ef 
GomuMte^ple  Md  OrieMftl  cm- 
^fiies^  whm  tkm  fiMM  (nlei  w«re 
WflitttDg  la  Uair  irkidi  w«re  lo 
dme  Mm  before  Ibei?  icy  breelk  lo 
the  reck  of  Si  Helen?  Wee  Ml  tke 
po^^er  of  Ihe  Irkiriipkeiil  Tory  Ad- 
■liniecrotiefe  deemed  onaewlleble, 
•ed  ilm  GOMtkiilioB  of  Boglaod  eier- 
Bol,  wliem  tlM  fetal  dieooatente  were 
aatherlef  elreaglk  In  Ibe  nalkn 
which  lermitaated  in  the  Reform 
leoipeelf  Ii  le  sol  In  the  preeenl 
MmqaAUty  or  apparem  eeciiriiy  of 
m  Bedon  thai  we  are  lo  discern  the 
ahadowa  which  comloff  arenle  eail 
before ;  bat  in  Ihe  e? ideaee  of  Hielr 
eottocile*  tlw  junilce  of  iheir  mea« 
aareoi  tlie  formgfal  of  iheir  Oof  orn- 
ment,  and  ihe  tplrii  of  iheir  people. 
Aod  if  they  are  awaatlog  in  theae 
tltal  pardculdni  if  their  councils 
are  oosieady  or  rerolatioBary,  their 
BMasureo  uigast  and  apgreselfes 
liieir  Oorernmeni  laeoasideraie  end 
nnforeseeiof,  their  people  selfish  and 
lafatttatedy  &e  public  oanger  is  only 
Ihe  greaier  that  it  is  not  geaeraliy 
perceired,  and  the  chances  of  irre. 
parable  ruia  oaly  the  more  alarni<- 
ing,  that  no  pro? islon  has  been  made 
lo  ward  it  off. 

Eren  supposing  thai  these  views 
are  surclinraed  with  gloomy  colours, 
and  that noimmffdiatedsnger threat- 
ens ia  Ihe  political  horizon,  still  it 
eannot  be  eupposed  that  an  unbound- 
ed course  of  prosperity  awaits  this 
country,  that  toe  evil  days  are  never 
la  arrive  to  iu  inhabitants.  Wars 
and  jeelousles  will  aod  must  arise; 
Ihe  march  of  intellect,  so  far  from 
hiving  made  any  diminution  in  the 
number  of  the  ceuses  of  division,  has 
fearfully  autmented  them,  by  brings 
lag  the  rival  interests  and  psssions 
of  the  masses  on  both  sides  to  bear 
on  public  silairs.  Republican  states 
ever  have  been,  aod  ever  will  be  the 
most  warlike,  becaoie  the  interests 
and  ambition  of  numerous  bodies  ar6 
there  enlisted  on  opposite  sides.  If 
Europe  is  rendered  essentially  de- 
mocretlc,  by  the  organic  changes  in 
progress  amongsl  us  and  the  states 
we  have  revolutionised,  the  contests 
in  which  Ite  popular  states  will  be 
•Bgaged  will,  in  all  probabUlty,  be 
more  dreadful,  when  they  do  arise, 
thaa  any  in  which  they  hare  hitherto 


bean  Involved.  Thof  wyiBoloMlr 
bo  the  strife  of  Idncs  or  Iha  liwafff 
ofilMirnabilBten;  ballheeSeiwfeB- 
g^anoe  of  naarerooa  iNidioB  who  bate 
ealfored  grievous  fc^arfea  from  oaeb 
oilier;  the  mortal  sWucgla  of  Rome 
and  Carthage,  which  mllfae cidnete 
of  both  republics  hh  could  nol  be 
ezHagttished  hot  by  the  niia  of  mn 
of  the  combatants. 

Tiien  what  provisioa  has  beem 
made  or  exists  rer  the  aerlooe  strife 
with  conservative  Europe,  which  o^r 
revolutionary  aagreasloBS  and  tnl- 
dious  inlerventmi  have  so  stroaglj 
provoked,  and  our  long  proepen^ 
and  glorious  renown  are  so  lytely  lo 
render  unirersal?  Hsvioff  thrawn 
down  the  gaunilel  lo  the  wbole  eea- 
aervative  powen  of  Eurepe,  ia  saber 
words,  all  its  poteaiatea,  eicepihsg' 
the  rickety  revoluHonary  dyaasttea 
we  have  ael  up  ia  Belgium,  Spafai, 
and  Portuj^,  what  prevision  have 
we  made  for  the  conflict?  Have  we, 
lllte  republican  Rome,  taught  every 
dtiaen  the  use  of  arms,  and  reared 
up  a  people  which  could  never  be 
subdued,  till  its  whole  male  inhabl- 
taats  were  destroyed  f  Have  we,  like 
revolutionary  France^  made  a  levy  of 
fifieea  hundred  thousand  men  for  the 
conflict  ,*  and  is  all  our  empire,  like 
the  territory  of  that  blood-elaiaed 
republic,  converted  into  a  vast  ir- 
aeoal  for  war  P  These,  our  pred^cea- 
sors  in  republican  ambition  or  reve- 
lullonary  aggression,  went  to  woik 
like  men  in  the  perilous  enterprise  In 
which  they  bad  engaged:  if  they  were 
determioed  '*  to  disturb  Ihe  peaee  of 
all  the  world,"  tfaev  were  ai  leaat 
prepared  '*  to  rule  It  wheli  il  wms 
wilaest."  But  when  we  l>^an  oUr 
propagandist  principle  i  whi*n  we 
ohrried  the  tricolor  into  Belgium, 
and  nourished  a  frightful  civil  war 
in  Spain  and  Portu^l,  we  made  no 
provision  whatever  for  the  naturftl 
consequences  of  these  measurea.  Wo 
neither  amassed  treasures,  nor  relsed 
armies,  nor  equipped  fleets.  Wo 
flattered  ourselves  we  should  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  on  a  «  quiet  little 
agiution"  in  all  the  adjoining  alaiei^ 
without  disturbing  the  peace  of  oifr 
own:  to  devastate  with  fire  and 
sword  all  the  countries  who  were 
formerly  our  allies;  but  never  aee  an 
enemy's  flag  in  our  own  l^nitorlea. 
Can  these  things  be  ?  Ought  they  to 
be,  under  the  gorarnmefit  of  a  rigiit* 
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••»  Plpaffdmice?  We  tell  die  peo. 
fie  of  Eoffland,  that  the  day  of  reck* 
OniDff  win  yet  come,  and  a  wofol 
day  tt  wU]  be  :  we  perceive  the  aigBe 
of  Ita  approach  odij  the  more  clear- 
ty,  that  tae  iDConsiderate  multitude 
fepeee  securely  in  the  belief  that  the 
tfaie  of  all  danger  from  extemd 
power  is  over,  from  the  march  of  in- 
teltect  and  the  apread  of  repablican 
Ideaa. 

If  you  aak  a  partisan  of  Qovem* 
menl  what  preparation  baa  been 
made  to  meet  the  atonn  which  our 
propagandist  efforts  Id  Western 
tSurO^  must  sooner  or  later  cause 
to  bmat  on  our  heads,  he  wHl 
inewer  that  the  nation  nerer  was 
eo  powerful ;  that  our  popuiation 
ie  adfanclog  in  every  part  of  the 
empire  with  extraordinary  rapidity; 
tfiat  ear  exports  are  seventy*  six, 
ind  our  imports  forty-eight  mil- 
Hens;  that  commerce  is  active^ 
Speculation  abundant;  tiiat railroads 
are  every  where  forming,  and  joint- 
stock  companies  universally  set  on 
foot;  that  our  artisans  are  in  full 
employment,  and  our  husbandmen 
contented  in  their  fields.  That  great 
present  prosperity  pervades  the 
land  (whether  founded  on  a  secure 
basis  or  not  time  will  show)  is 
indeed  certain;  but  these  appear- 
ances are  suited  to  a  period  of  pro- 
found peace ;  and  affurd  but  slender 
preparation  for  a  warlike  struggle. 
If  we  go  to  war  with  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  France,  it  will  be 
neither  our  joint* stock  companies 
nor  our  railroads  which  will  avert 
the  public  danger,  and  hurl  back 
from  the  Channel  the  combined 
fleets  of  Europe.  Herein,  therefore, 
lies  the  extraordinary  infatuation  of 
the  present  times,  which  strikes  us 
As  in  an  eminent  degree  fraught 
with  future  danger ;  that  while  our 
external  language  is  unconclllatory, 
our  external  conduct,  at  least  to  all 
lesser  states  whom  we  can  reach, 
is  ambitious,  faithless,  oppressive, 
and  injurious;  our  internal  habits, 
speculations,  and  scale  of  taxation 
are  suited  for  a  period  of  profound 
peace,  and  adapted  only  tor  a  na- 
tion which  sedulously  avoids  inflict- 
ing any  injury  on  its  neighbours. 
Read  the  democratic  journus;  they 
are  furious  against  Rtissia,  indig- 
nant against  Government  for  not 
6tigaglng-  in  a  crusade  for  the  re- 
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atoration  of  Poland,  and  clear  for 
a  peremptory  demand  of  the  abo- 
lition of  all  duties  on  the  Danube^ 
and  opening  of  the  Hellespont  to 
the  armed  vessels  of  all  nations 
But  if  any  proposal  is  made  to 
increase  the  taxes  or  augment  the 
army  or  navy,  th^necessary  aot»> 
cedent  or  concomitant  of  auch  a 
policy,  they  are  still  more  indig- 
nant, and  exclaim  against  the  mon^ 
strous  and  unnecessary  warlike 
establishment  which  it  maintaiaed. 
Such  expectations  aad  ideas  are  ii^ 
consistent ;  they  cannot  co-exlat  If 
we  will  take  up  the  system  of  de- 
mocratic propagandism  after  France 
has  laid  it  down^  and  devastate  our 
allies  with  an  interminable  civil  war, 
let  us  at  least  be  prepared,  like 
resolute  though  iniquitous  men,  to 
bear  the  burdens  and  face  Uie  dan- 
gers fdiich  it  necessarily  induces. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  anxi- 
ous to  withdraw  from  strife  and 
enjoy  in  external  tranquillity  the 
period  which  is  to  witness  our  in- 
ternal regeneration,  then  let  us  at 
once,  and  in  good  faith,  abandon 
our  insidious  support  of  the  demo- 
cratic bloodthirsty  faction  of  other 
nations,  and  cease  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  impose  upon  every  state 
within  our  reach  a  liberal  tyranny 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Let  us,  then,  in  anticipation  of  a 
collision,  which  may  possibly  be 
postponed  for  some  years,  but  must, 
sooner  or  later,  arise  between  our 
democsatic  rulers  and  the  conser- 
TStlve  powers  of  Europe,  take  a 
survey  of  the  resources  which  are 
at  the  command  of  the  nation  for 
such  a  contests 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  his  financial  statement  on  open- 
log  the  budget  on  May  9,  lt)86, 
stated  the  revenue  of  the  empire  at 
L.46,000,000 ;  and  the  chai^ee  of 
ihe  debt  and  consolidated  fund  at 
somewhat  above  L.dO,000,000.  The 
surplus  available  towards  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt,  after  providing  for 
the  charges  of  the  West  India  loan, 
and  making  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions in  the  nftWspapRr  duties,  was 
only  L.6fl0.000.  The  debt  is 
L77O,O0O,00O.  Practically  speaking, 
therefore,  we  have  no  nnkingfund : 
fbr  a  few  hundred  thousands  »- 
year  is  evidently  no  fund  at  all  for 
that  pttrposoi  after  twenty-one  yean 
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of  unbroken  peace.    Here,  then,  is  gardly  reduction  of  its  pfty  from 
the  first  leading  feature  of  our  po-  tearing  that  splendid  dominion  from 
litical  situation,— that  we  have  no  our  empire.     Not  thirty  thousand 
sinking  fund.     Mr  Pitt  left  us  at  men  remain  for  Great  Britain  and 
his  death  a  sinking  fund  of  ten  mil-  the  fortified  ports  in  the  Mediter* 
lions.    It  had  grown  up  to  fourteen  ranean ;  a  force  less  considerable 
millions  at  the  conclusion  of  the  than  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw 
war ;  but  now  it  may  be  considered  or  Bavaria  could  at  a  moment's 
as  to  all  practical    purposes  de-  warning  brinr  into  the  field.     To 
stroyed,  and  the  nation  must  sit  save  the  people  from  slavery,  and 
down  for  ever  with  seven  hundred  the  empire  from    destruction,  na 
and  seventy  millions  of  debt,  and  possible  efforts  of  Government  could 
eight- and^twenty  millions  annually  now  assemble  above  fifteen  thoa* 
to  pay  as  its  interest.    The  public  sand  British  soldiers  at  any  point  of 
revenue  is  about  forty-six  millions,  Europe,  Asia,  or  America  I     It  is 
of  which  nearly  two-thirds  are  ab-  with  this  force  that  our  insane  de-> 
sorbed  in  the  charges  of  the  debt  mocratic  journals  would  have  as 
It  is  easy  to  see  to  what  this  lamen-  provoke   the    hostility  of    Russts, 
table  financial  situation  of  the  nation  Prussia,  and    Austria,  who  could, 
is  owing.   The  power  of  the  demo-  without  difficultv,  bring  three  hun- 
cratic  classes  in  the  House  of  Com-  dred  thousand  admirable  troops  into 
mons  has  become  so  inordinate  that  the  field.  And  it  is  with  such  preps- 
no  fixed  system  of  finance  is  prac-  ration  for  a  revolutionary  contest 
ticable,  and  the   measures  of  go-  that  we  have  actually  taken  off  the 
Ternment  are  ruined  by  that  **  iffno-  mask  and  begun  hostilities  to  beat 
rant  impatience"  and  disregard  of  down  the    treebom   peasantry  of 
every  thing  but  present  relief,  which  Spain  to  a  vile  slavery  at  the  feet  of 
Is  Uie  invariable  characteristic  of  the  the    urban   revolutionists    of    the 
masses  of  mankind.    The  very  last  southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula  ! 
budget  has  afforded  decisive  evi-  Such  is  the  admirable  foresight  and 
dence  that  Government  are  noways  sagacious  wisdom  of  Uie  Govem- 
emancipated  from  their  blind  demo-  ment  of  the  masses  1 
cratic  taskmasters ;  for  out  of  a  dis-       But  the  navy,  it  will  be  said,  is  the 
posable     surplus     of    L.1,600,000  real  strength  of  England;  the  wooden 
a-year    they   were    compelled  to  walls  are  its  true  fortifications;  while 
surrender  no  less  than  L.600,000  to  they  are  undecayed,  no  weakness  in 
their  formidable  allies,  in  the  form  our  military  strength  or  financial  re- 
chiefly  of  a  remission  of  the  taxes  sources  need  give  us  any  uneasiness, 
on  what  they  call  knowledge,  but  —Softly — Is  the  navy  undecayed? 
which  in  truth  is  falsehood  and  ma-  Could  we  fit  out  now  ,the  fleets 
lisnity;  leaving,  when  the  charges  which  carried  the  thunder  of  our 
of  the  West  India  loan  were  taken  arms  to  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar  ?   In 
into  account,  only  L.660>000  a-year  the  small  remnant  of  that  once  glo- 
to  meet  a  debt  of  L.770,000,000 1  rious  establishment,  indeed,  we  firm- 
The  army  is  now  reduced  to  so  ly  believe  that  skilly  and  valour,  and 
inconsiderable  a  scale  that  it  may  be  patriotism  exist  worthy  of  Uie  days 
considered  as  almost  totally  power-  of  Rodney  and  Nelson;  but  what  is 
l^s  in  a  national  point  of  view,  the  size  of  the  fragment  which  de- 
About  96,000   men   are  scattered  mocratic  stinginess  has  suffered  to 
over  the  immense  extent  of  the  remain  of  the  wooden  wdis  of  Eng- 
British  empire,  of  whom  20,000  are  land  ?     Twelve  or  fifteen  ships  of 
required  in  Ireland  to  prevent  a  re*  the  line  are  in  commission,  and  twice 
beOion  from  breaking  out  among  as  many  frigates^  to  face  the  navies 
the  grateful  receivers  of  Catholic  of  Europe,  whom  our  revolutionary 
emancipation;  20,000 in  Canada  and  inroads  into  other  States  may  any 
the  West  ladies^  to  stifle  the  seeds  day  array  against  our  independence, 
of  revolt  consequent  on  achieved  With  great  difficulty,  and  as  a  pro- 
slave  emancipation,  and  anticipated  digious  exertion,  Government  this 
equalization  of  timber  duties ;  and  Session  prevailed  on  their  Radical 
20,000  are  buried  in  India,  to  over-  ruler  to  allow  an  addition  of  5000 
awe  the  native  army,  and  hinder  the  men  to  be  made  to  the  sailors  of  the 
disconteats  consequenl  on  the  pig-  Royal  Navy.   Why,  if  they  had  pro- 
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posed  an  addidon  of  50,000  U  would  lions  of  souls,  as  a  separate  appanage 

have  been  hardly  adequate  to  pre-  to  King  Dan  ?     Or  ha?e  we,  who 

serye  us  from  most  serious  daoger,  for  four  years  ha?e  kept  alive  a 

in  the  revolutionary  course  of  pro-  frightful  civil  war  in  Spain  and  Por« 

pagandism    into   which   we    have  tugal,  because  it  was  for  **  our  in« 

blindlyj  and  with  no  sort  of  prepa-  terest "  to  be  surrounded  by  states 

ration,  had  the  infatuation  to  rush,  with  liberal  institutions,  any  reason 

Sir  Edward  Codringtontold  us  lately  to  suppose  that  we  are  to  enjoy  for 

in  Parliament,  that  he  recentlv  saw  ever  a  monopoly  of  selfish  interife- 

twenty-five  ships  of  the  line  in  the  rence,  or  to  be  surprised,  if  fifty 

Baltic,  manned  and  ready  for  sea,  in  thousand  foreigners  are  landed  to 

the  Russian  harbours.    We  should  foment  the  divisions  or  consolidate 

be  glad  to  know  what  would  come  the  institutions  of  the  British  domi- 

of  our  democratic  transports,  if  these  nions  ?    It  is  easy  to  find  a  Conser- 
five-and*twenty  ships  of  the  line  *  vative  cant  which  would  be  just  as 

were  some  morning  to  make  sail  for  plausible  in  defence  of  such  acts  of 

the  German  ocean,  and  pick  up  on  aggression    as    our    revolutionary 

their  way  twenty- five  more  from  the  cant  to  palliate  our  monstrous  fo- 

harbours  of  Copenhagen  and  Carls*  reign  iniquity  during  the  last  six 

crona,  and  cast  anchor  off  the  mouth  years  has  been ;  and  if  the  evil  days 

of  the  Thames.  thus  come  upon  us,  where,  we  beg 

Meeting  us  with  our  own  language,  to  know,  are  the  elements  of  sue- 

would  not  they  be  able  to  say,  with  cessful  resistance  to  be  found  ? 

at  least  as  much  truth  as  we  have  Experience   has  recently  tauffht 

done,  that  it  was  for  "  their  into-  us,  in  the  attempt  to  raise  the  five 

rest"  not  to  allow  a  democratic  re-  thousand  men  for  the  Roval  Navy, 

glme  to  prevail  in  this  countrjr ;  that  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  pro- 

the  monstrous  anarchy  of  Ireland  vide  any  increase  for  the  public  ser« 

could  no  longer  be  endured  bv  the  vice  on  a  sudden  emergency ;  im« 

adjoining  states,  and  that  the  focus  pressment  will  not  be  tolerated  by 

whencerevolutionary  doctrines  were  Uie  emancipated  sons  of  freedomt 

Incessantly  impelled  into  other  states  and  where,  we  again  ask,  are  we  to 

could  no  longer  be  permitted  to  ex-  find  sailors  to  combat  the  sixty  or 

1st  ?    How  could  we,  who  sailed  into  eighty  ships  of  the  line  which  Rus« 

the  harbour  of  Navarino,  and  burnt  sia,  France,  and  Denmark  could  at 

the  Turkish  fieet  during  profound  a  month's  warning  combine  In  the 

Seace,  to  stop  the  bloodshed  of  the  BriUsh  Channel  ?    It  is  easy  to  say 

[orea  which  the  Forte  was  unable  the  resources  of  the  kingciom  are 

to  put  down,  complain  if  a  similar  undecayed,  the  countrymen  of  Nel« 

step  was  taken  to  extinguish,  by  a  son  will  never  want  defenders ;  but 

grand  conflagration  at  Plymouth,  the  we  here  tell  the  people  of  England 

anarchy  of  Ireland,  which  half  a  cen-  that  they,  just  as  well  as  other  na- 

tury  of  ineffectual  efforts  have  shown  tions,  stand  in  need  of  organization 

we  are  unable  to  allay  ?  How  could  and  foresight,  in  order  to  provide  an 

we,  who  blockaded  the  Scheldt  and  efficient  system  of  defence ;  and 

besieged  Antwerp,  to  give  the  finest  that  without  such  foresight,  which; 

harbour  in  Europe  to  a  democratic  with  our  present  preponderance  of 

{>ower,  remonstrate  against  a  simi*  democratic  shortsightedness,  it  is  in 

ar  course  being  adopted  by  the  com-  yain  to  expect  in  the  Lower  House,  a 

bined  French  and  Russians,  in  order  calamity  may  ensue  which  may  at 

to  place  the  arsenal  of  Woolwich  at  once  prostrate  the  empire,  as  that  of 

the  disposal  of  the  Conservative  Aigospotamos    did    the    maritime 

forces  of  Europe?    How  could  we,  power  of  Athens,  by  bringing  the 

who  partitioned  the  kingdom  of  the  hostile  fleets  to  the  mouth  of  our 

Netherlands,indefianceof  the  Treaty  harbours,  and  thereby  Interposing 

of  Vienna,  and  gave  the  malecontent  between  the  parent  state  and  its  Im- 

portion  to  a  revolutionary  monarch,  mense  colonial  possessions.    And  if 

DO  surprised  if  the  northern  powers  the  Tiiame8,the  Severn,  the  Mersey, 

were  to  propose  to  "  arbitrate"  in  and  the  Clyde,  are  blockaded  by  the 

the  eternal  dissensions  between  Eog-  combined  fleets  of  Russia,  Denmark, 

land  and  Ireland,  by  handing  over  France,  and  Holland,  we  should  be 

the  emerald  isle,  with  its  eight  mil-  glad  to  know  how  the  millions  of 
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Middlesex,  Staff6rd0hire»LaiicaBhire,  forcee  would  engage  and  deetraj 
and  Lanarkshire  would  be  able  to  each  other ;  but  as  to  suppoaing  thnfe 
exidt  for  three  months ;  or  what  it  either  could  afford  any  e&ctnai  aid 
would  avail  Great  Britain  that  she  to  the  general  defence  of  t^  emirirey 
ruled  an  hundred  million  of  Hindoos  is  altogether  out  of  the  queatiiMi. 
in  the  East,  if  a  victorious  hostile        Turn  to  Ginada.    Is  the  proepeot 
fi«tet  was  to  cast  anchor  at  the  Nore  ?  more  dieerioff  on  the  other  side  of 
Of  all  powers,  a  maritime  state  hav-  the  Atlantic  r    Is  the  allegiance  of 
log  great  and  distant  colonial  posses-  the  magnificent  TransatlaaSe  eoleiiy 
siuns  is  most  easily  prostrated  by  a  which  employs  in  its  intercoma 
decisive  stroke  at  the  centre  of  its  with  the  mother  country  five  hui^ 
resources,  because  it  may  be  reduced  dred  thousand  tons  of  our  shipping, 
to  starvation   and    irrevocably  de-  or  fully  a  fifth  of  Its  total  amount, 
stroyed  before  the  news  even  of  the  secure  beyond  the  reach  c»f  doubt? 
critical  state  of  the  heart  can  reach  The  reverse  is  unhappily  and  no- 
the  extremities  of  the  empire.  toriously  Uie  case.    It  would  far  ex- 
And  is  our  colonial  empire  so  very  oeed  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  give 
loyal  and  contented ;  are  dissatisfac-  even  a  summary  of  the  troubles  and 
tion  and  jealousy,  resentment  and  divisions*  of   our  North  American 
Indignation  so  thoroughly  banished  colonies,  on  which  we  have  already 
from  its  wide  circle,  that  we  could  more  than  oDce  dwelt,  and  to  which 
rely  with  certainty  upon  deriving  we  may  hereafter  revert.    Suffice  it 
aid  from  these  distant  possessions,  if  to  say,  that  the  jealouBies  consequent 
the  parent  i«le  were  hard  pressed  on  the  influx  of  a  vast  and  active  po- 
by  a  combination  of  enemies  f    Is  pulation  of  British  subjeeta  upon  the 
Ireland  so  thoroughly  pacified ;  are  native  and   stationary  French  po- 
its  millions  so  completely  united ;  is  pulation  have  been  so  increased  by 
religious   dissension  so  effectually  the  democratic  feelings,  which,  erne- 
banished,  and  gratitude  for  conces-  nating  from  the  British  isles  as  e 
aion  so  universal,  that  there  would  common  centre,  have  more  or  lean 
be  no  danger  of  any  portion  of  its  pervaded    all   their   dependeaciea, 
population  joining  the  enemy  ?  Has  that  the  country  is  now  almost  in  e 
the    country    been    so    effectually  state  of  rebellion.    Nor  is  it  sur* 
pacified  since  the  days  of  Wolfe  prising  that  this  is  the  case*    The 
Tone;  have  the  efforts  of  O'Connell  Canaoians  see  in  the   debatea   of 
and  the  priests  been  so  uniform  I  v  Parliament,  and  in  all  the  democre- 
directed   to    sopite    aocient    divi«  tic  journals  of  Eogland,  a  constant 
sions,  and  diffuse  an  attachment  to  assertion  of  the  right  of  self>goverB- 
the  Enfflish  alliance,  that  the  two  ment ;  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
hundred  thousand  united  Irishmen  giving  the  people  of  all  parts  of  the 
who    he    tells    us    were   arrayed  empire  a  share  in  the  great  work  of 
in  regiments  and  companies  await>  legislation,    in  which  their  know- 
ing the  approach  of  the  tri-coloured  ledge  and  capacity  have  so  peculiarly 
flag,  are  no  longer  to  be  apprehend-  fitted  them  to  shine.    Are  these  doo 
ed  ?    Or  if  the  Catholics  are,  not-  trines  confined  to  one  side  of  die 
withstanding  the  Relief  Bill,  still  Atlantic?    Are  the  Canadians  not 
actuated  by  their  old  and  undying  likely  to  imbibe  them  from  Bngtaod 
animosity  against  Great  Britain,  is  on  one  side,  America  on  another, 
the  support  of  the  Protestants  of  the  and  the  freedom  of  their  own  foresta 
North  so  very  secure,  their  gratitude  on  a  tiiird?    Having  done  so,  are 
for  recent  legislation  so  conspicuous,  they  likely  to  submit  longer  than 
their  coofidence  in  a  democratic  expedience  may  counsel  them  to  a 
go  vera  ment  so  strong  and  deserved,  government  in  London,  where  they 
as  to  affurd  a  reasonable  ground  for  are  totally  unrepresented, and  which« 
hope  that  they  will  make  the  same  so  far  from  evincing  any  regard  for 
ht^roic  efforts  in  defence  of  British  their  interests,  is  avowedly  about  to 
coDoexlon  and  the  British  Govern-  deprive  them  of  the  protecting  duty 
ment,  which    they   did    in    1798?  on  the  staple  branch  of  their  in- 
Pressed  by  externa]  enemies  in  the  dustry,  which  alone  compensatea  to 
centre  of  her  power,  the  utmost  that  them  for  the  want  of  a  government 
could  possibly  be  hoped  from  Ire-  of  their  own,  and  all  the  vexaiiona 
land  would  boi  that  its  antagoaial  coneequeat  oa  ooloaial  reguMoD  f 
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This  is  a  point  of  vUxA  importance, 
and  has  never  yet  received  Dearly 
1^6   attention    wliich    it   deservee. 
The  timber  trade  is  the  ataple  of  the 
Sritiih  North  American  provinces: 
it  is  the  cotton  and  woollen  trade  of 
tiieir   industry.      It    employs   the 
greater  part  of  the  500,000  tons  of 
shipping  annually  absorbed  in  its 
trade.    Of  this  vast  and  lucrative 
trade,  about  two-thirds   come    to 
England,  and  one- third  to  the  West 
India  Islands.    The  great  difference 
of  duty  is  the  cause  of  this  immense 
market  having  been  opened  up  for 
tbeir  industry ;  the  import  on  Baltic 
timber  beio^  558.  the  load,  while 
that  on  American  is  only  lOs.*  Minis- 
ters are  known  to  be  determined  to 
equalize,  or  make  a  step  towards 
equalizing, the  dudes:  the  Commons' 
committee  of  last  Session  haTe  pro* 
posed  that  the  Baltic  duty  should  at 
once  be  lowered   to  40s.  a  load. 
l*he  necessary  effect  of  this  must  be 
to  ruin  the  whole  capitalists  engaged 
in  the  Canada  trade,  crush  the  in- 
dustry  engaged   in   this  immense 
branch  of  trade,  and  sever  the  last 
links  which  unite  Canada  to  the 
British  empire.     The  adoption  of 
such  a  system  at  once  demonstrates 
that  our  colonies  are  no  lunger  re- 
garded as  our  children ;  that  we  are 
resolved  soon  to  give  them  no  pre- 
ference over  foreigners,  and  that,  pro- 
vided we  get  good  articles  cheap,  we 
care  not  whether  it  is  from  our 
friends  or  our  enemies — are  indiffer- 
ent though  our  whole  colonial  em- 
pire goes  to  the  bottom.      Being 
actuated  by  such  a  principle,  can 
we  be  surprised  if  the  feeling  of  in- 
difference becomes  reciprocal  ?  Ca- 
nada is  preparing,  on  the  first  con- 
venient  opportunity,    or    the   first 
serious  reverse  to  the  parent  state, 
to  sever  a  connexion  from  which 
they  have   ceased   to   derive  any 
benefit. 

The  tenure  by  which  we  hold  the 
West  Indies  is,  if  possible,  still  moro 
slender.  The  wounds  inflicted  on 
those  splendid  but  unhappy  posses- 
sions have  been  so  deep;  the  injus- 
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tice  worked  upon  them  bv  democratic 
tyranny  at  home  so  flagrant;  th^ 
confi^scation  of  property  by  rash  an(J[ 
ill-judged  legi^ation  so  enormbus^ 
that  reconciliation  is  impossible ;  th^ 
injuries  done  can  neither  be  forgot- 
ten nor  forgiven,  and  a  connexion 
is  kept  up  with  the  mother  countrV 
only  till  it  is  possible  or  expedient 
to  dissolve  it.    In  the  long  catidogud 
of  West  Indian  oppression,  all  parilea 
must   take   shamci   to   themselves, 
the  Tories  equally  with  the  Whigs 
must  take  their  full  share  of  the 
general  blame;  but  the  great  and 
crowning  act  of  confiscation  and  In- 
fatuation could  only  have  been  per- 
petrated by  the  miflgled  madness, 
conceit,  ignorance,  and  benevolence 
which  were  let  in  tumuhuously  to 
the  legislature  by  the  Reform  Bill. 
For  the  last  twenty- five  years  West 
India  produce  has  been  loaded  with 
a  duty  of  from  thfrty  to  twenty- four 
shillings  a  hundred  weight  on  sugar; 
equivfuent,  even  at  the  lowest  rate, 
to  a  duty  of  fifty  per  cebt  on  wheat 
find  barley.    We  should  like  to  hear 
what  our  domestic  cultivators  would 
say  to  such  a  burden ;  but  West 
India  cultivators  must  groan  and 
submit  in  silence.    Not  content  with 
this  enormous  and  withering  direct 
burden,  the  Reform  legislature  have 
by  one  sweeping  act  confiscated  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  L.40,000,000 
in  the  sugar  iblands,  absolutely  and 
irrecoverably,  suppoBing  the  eaian- 
cipation  system  to  work  as  well  as  its 
most  ardent  supporters  can  dei»ire. 
The  sum  awarded  bv  the  nation  for 
the  emancipation  of  800,000  slaves 
was  L.20,000,000,  or  about  L.22, 10s. 
a- head.    Before  the  Reform  Bill  was 
passed,  there  was  not  a  West  India 
proprietor  who  could  not  have  Hold 
his  slaves  for  an  average  of  seventy 
or  eighty  pounds  ahead:  we  have 
known  as  mUcb  as  L.S00  a-head 
given.    Not  more  than  otie  third  of 
the  value  of  the  slaves  taken  over 
the  whole  islands  was  given  ;t  in 
other  words,  forty  millions  Were  de- 
stroyed without' any  com pfusatlun. 
We    know*    one    property   in    St 


*  The  trade  in  timber  with  Canada  is  four  times  as  great  as  that  with  all  the 
world  besides,  as  appears  from  the  folluwing  returns  :  1U35,  loads  of  Canada  timber, 
^9.288  i  aU  other  countries,  118,446:  1836,  loads  of  Canada  timber,  56d»835| 
all  other  couotriss,  131,024.— PaW.  Pap»  2Qth  Peb.  IS36\ 

f  In  soma  plaoei  it  was  a  half  or  even  two*thirde»  in  othsrs  nol  a  third  or  a  fottfthi 
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VincentB  where,  on  a  stock  of  tvro  this  vast  host,  especially  the  Britbh 
hundred  negroes,  for  which  L.80  a-  officers  hy  whom  its  character  and 
head  had  heen  recently  eiven,  only  disposition  are  formed*    liOoking  to 
L.20  a*  head  was  receired ;  in  other  nothing  hut  the   saTing  of  a  fe^ 
words,  L.60  a- head  was  lost,  that  is,  hundred  thousand  pounds  a*>year9 
on  this  small  stocic,  L  12,000  was  the  Government  of  India  have  ven* 
confiscated.    We  know  an  estate  in  tared  upon  the  hazardous  step  of 
l^evis,  where  the  loss  on  the  negroes  making  a  great  and  simultaneous 
hy    the     emancipation     act    was  reduction  m  all  branches   of  the 
L.70,000,  and  land  to  double  that  service:  the  number  and  pay  of  al- 
amount  was  rendered  totally  value-  most  every  grade  has  been  material-- 
lesa.    It  is  the  same  in  all  the  other  ]y  lowered.    The  disgust  and  heart- 
islands.    The  high  lands  in  Jamaica  burnings  which  this  injudicioua  step 
are  going  rapidly  out  of  cultivation,  has  excited  throughout  India  are  ia- 
as  the  riae  in  tbe  price  of  sugar  describable.    Nor  is  this  surprising 
proves;  the  produce  of  the  island  — the  officers  of  the  Indian  army 
was  some  years  ago  100,000  tons  a-  left  home  early  in  life,  renouncin|^ 
year;  this  year  it  will  not  exceed  all  Uieir  relations  and  friends,   the 
60,000  tons.    Supposing,  therefore,  enjoyments  of  home,  the  love  of 
that  the  negroes  all  work  quietly  at  country,  probably  for  ever,  in  order 
the    close   of  the    apprenticeship  to  earn  a  competence  and  perhaps 
(which  present  appearances  give  no  collect    an   independence   on   the 
reason  whatever  to  hope  will  be  the  sultry  shores  of  the  Ganges.    In  the 
case),  still  the  property  destroyed  midst  of  Uieir  exile,  after  the  best 
by  the  emancipation  act,  without  any  period  of  their  life  was  past,  and  all 
compensation  whatever,  was  at  least  hope  of  getting  into  any  other  line 
forty  millions  sterling:  an  instance  was  utterly  exunguished,  they  found 
of  wholesiUe  revolutionary  confisca*  a  considerable  part,  generally  about 
Uon  well  worthy  of  being  placed  a  third,  of  their  income  suddenly 
beside  the  most  illustrious  deeds  of  withdrawn,  and  themselves  reduced 
the  Jacobins  in  that  line;  and  which,  for  the  remainder  of  their  life  to 
when  its  ultimate  effect  on  the  ne-  such  a  pittance  as   precluded  all 
groes'  themselves  comes  to  be  fully  hope  of  making  a  fortune,  and  to 
understood,  will  deserve  to  be  class-  most  prolonged  ^e  term  of  their 
ed  with  the  most  inhuman  deeds  banishment  to  an  indefinite  period. 
which  human  rashness  and  del  union  Ib  it  surprising  if  such  a  flagrant 
ever  yet  perpetrated  on  mankind,  breach  of  faith  to  men  so  situated* 
After  such  treatment,  it  is  unneces-  and  who  have  irrevocably  made  such 
sary  to  say,  that  all  reconciliation  sacrifices,  should  lead  to  the  utmost 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  dissatisfaction  ?  The  only  surprising 
country  is  impossible :  and  to  close  thing   is   how   the   officers    of  a 
all  avenue  even  to  such  a  chance,  it  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  native 
is  whispered  that  it  is  in  the  con-  troops  with  bayonets  in  their  hands 
temptation  of  Government  to  equa-  submitted  to  such  an   injury.     It 
llze  the  duties  on   West  and  East  affords  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
ladia  sugars:  thus  striving  to  obviate  mingled  loyalty  and  virtue  of  that 
the  rise  of  prices  arising  from  the  upr^ht  and  meritorious  body,  the 
commission  of  one  deed  of  injustice  Indian  officers,  that  under  such  pro- 
by  the  perpetration  of  another.  vocation,  and  with  such  power  in 
Even  the  magnificent  dominion  their  hands,  they  submitted  in  peace 
on  the  shores  of  the  Ganges  stands  to  the  change.    But  let  it  not  be 
on  a  totterinff  foundation.    It  enjoys  imagined  that  because  they  have 
a  revenue  of  twenty* three  millions,  done  so  in  time  past  they  will  con- 
and  boasts  an  army  of  above  two  tinue  to  do  so  in  time  to  come, 
hundred  thousand^  men ;   but  the  There  is  a  limit  to  human  patience, 
shortsighted     parsimonious    spirit  even  in  the  most  loyal  and  upright 
which  has  sprung  up  with  the  growth  breasts:  the  embers  of  discontent 
of  democratic  power  at  home,  has  are  smouldering,  not  extinguished : 
loosened,  to  a  degree  which  to  those  and  a  repetition  of  the  same  mingled 
unacquainted   with   Indian   affairs  injustice  and  impolicy  may  at  once. 
Would  be  deemed  incredible,  the  by  a  general  revolt,  sever  the  empire 
loyal  and  Affectionate  disposition  of  of  the  East  from  our  srmsi 
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Nor  !•  lucli  a  catastrophe  leu  imposed  the  expense  of  the  police 
likelf  to  arise  from  another  cause*  of  that  colony,  a  very  heavy  burden 
Under  the  nevr  bill  prepared  by  the  in  such  an  unruly  population,  and 
Reformed  Parliament,  all  settlers  amounting  to  L.40,000a-year,  not  on 
from  the  British  islands  are  allowed  the  mother  country,  as  heretofore, 
to  go  to  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  bu^  the  colony  iuelf.  This  tax  the 
Bombay;  while,  by  a  recent  regula*  colonists  complain  of,  and  apparent- 
tion  of  Government,  emanating  from  ly  with  reason,  with  great  asperity, 
the  same  supreme  influence,  all  re-  They  assert,  that  they  are  first  sad- 
strictions  on  the  press  are  removed  died  wlUi  a  convict  population,  the 
from  these  settlements.  Thus  are  refuse  of  all  the  jails  in  the  British 
the  three  capitals  of  India  to  be  de-  isles,  to  the  immense  relief  of  the 
luged  at  once  with  an  unlimited  in-  mother  country,  but  their  own  gr^at 
undation  of  British  emigrants,  and  discomfort,  and  then  burdened  with 
an  unrestrained  freedom  of  public  an  enormous  annual  tax  to  keep 
discussion.  This,  too,  is  to  talce  them  in  order.  The  advantages  of 
place  in  a  country  situated  in  such  convict  labour,  though  great  at  one 
very  peculiar  circumstances  as  period,  they  assert  is  now  altogether 
Hindostan,  with  thirty  thousand  nugatory,  as,  if  the  stigma  arising 
whites  dispersed  among  a  hundred  from  their  presence  were  removed 
millions  ofblacks,  and  twelve  thou*  from  the  colony,  it  would  be  suffi- 
sand  miles  from  the  parent  state  or  ciently  stocked  with  free  settlers  of 
any  effectual  succour.  It  is  upon  a  higher  mori|l  caste  and  greater  ca- 
an  empire  so  situated,  in  circum-  pits!;  and  that  when,  instead  of 
stances  unparalleled  since  the  begin-  persons  of  this  description,  they  are 
ning  of  the  world,  that  we  have  let  flooded  with  others  of  the  most 
in  at  once  an  unrestrained  flood  of  al>andoned  descripUon,  who  neces- 
foreign  settlers  and  democratic  dis-  aarily  bjr  Uieir  presence  keep  off,  in 
cussioni  It  b  on  a  people  buried  in  a  certain  degree,  a  more  eligible 
ignorance,  embued  for  three  thou-  class  of  free  settlers,  it  is  to  the  last 
sand  years  with  superstition,  and  degreeunjustto  burden  them  in  ad- 
requiring  above  all  others  in  exist-  dition  with  the  cost  of  a  police  to 
ence  care  and  delicacy  in  the  de-  restrain  these  periodical  discharges 
tidls  of  practical  goyemment,  that  from  the  English  prisons.  So  it  is, 
we  have  thrown  at  once  a  firebrand  however,  that  these  complainta,  as 
sufficient  to  wrap  in  conflagration  coming  from  persons  not  represent- 
the  oldest  and  best  consolidated  ed  in  the  legislature,  are  disregarded, 
empire  of  modern  Europe.  Of  a  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  up 
truth  it  may  be  said,  that  the  curse  a  file  of  Sidney  papers  for  the  last 
of  judicial  blindness  has  been  pro-  nine  months  to  see  the  angry  feel- 
nounced  upon  our  rulers,  and  un-  ings  which  have  in  consequence  be- 
less  the  good  sense,  or  necessities  come  general  among  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  Government  in  India  allows  of  the  colony, 
these  enactmento  to  remain  a  dead  Serious,  however,  as  these  evils 
letter,  which,  with  the  present  temp-  in  our  financial,  naval,  military,  and 
er  and  composition  of  the  House  of  colonial  situation  undoubtedly  are. 
Commons  it  is  extremely  doubtful  they  are  trifling  compared  to  one, 
whether  they  will  be  permitted  to  to  which  public  attention  has  never 
do,  it  may  be  affirmed  with  perfect  been  suflnciently  drawn,  viz.  the 
certainty  that  the  seeds  of  irrevoc-  rapid  decline  in  our  shipping  interest 
able  ruin,  and  that  too  at  no  distant  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  and 
period,  have  been  sown  in  our  east-  progressive  increase  in  the  tonnage 
em  dominions.  of  foreign  ships  in  carrying  on  Bn« 

As  if,  too,  our  democratic  rulers  tish  commerce  since  the  fatal  era 
bad  been  resolved  to  excite  a  flame  when  the  reciprocity  duties  were 
in  all,  even  the  most  remote  and  in*  introduced.  This  is  an  evil  of  first- 
considerable  of  our  Goloniid  posses-  rate  magnitude,  because  it  tends  at 
aions,  they  have  contrived,  by  a  once  to  rear  up  in  our  harbours  a 
most  absurd  and  unjust  regulation  race  of  foreign  seamen  who  will 
to  excite  a  ferment  even  in  the  con-  speedily  equu  our  own  both  in 
vict  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  numbers  and  efficiency;  and  who 
This  has  arisen  from  their  having  may  at  a  moment's  warning  be  sum- 
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Komd  ftwajr  bj  their  isevpMdvA 
iUgi,  aii4  after  haviog  learned  U10 
v(  of  seanapabip  in  carrying  ob 
BriUah  coi^unerce,  anplojr  ibeitf 
tkili  in  destroyipg  our  navy.  To 
y»]8  Tiial  subjeci  public  atteallDa 
haa  hiiherto  bean  very  oaaiialljr  dl^ 
sectod;  but  tha  faot«  wo  are  noir 
nbottt  toeommunicata  af»  of  tuoh  a 
kind  aa  to  cauae  the  moat  ineomi. 
debate  to  reftsct. 

The  reoiprocitf  sjUBUh  it  ia  wflH 
Icnoiro,  wat  introduced  hf  Mr  Hue* 
kia«o^  in  February  18S9;  and  lei 
the  MMtlt  be  attended  to  upon  the 
oemparatlte  grovth  since  that  pe* 
f lod  of  ftridBh  and  foreign  ihlpping 
in  carrying  on  our  ezteaaive  eonw 
merce.* 

From  the  Parliamentary  retuma 
quoted  beloir»  it  clearly  Mpear% 
ttat  down  to  laas,  our  ebipping' 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade  was 
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Mipldly  4a€Abiiaff,  and  enr  toMMtte 
waa  kept  up  aoMy  by  Hm  vaat  fi^ 
crease  in  oi|r  colonial  trade,  which 
ie  of  couria  entirely  our  owww 
From  1^28  to  1*883,  the  towMe  of 
foreign  shipping  in  Brkisb  barSeuiy 
bad  increased  from  438,000  te 
806,000  tane»  or  more  than  doubled ; 
while  the  Mtish  enjmed  In  tiie 
seme  bianehes  of  trade  had  rapidly 
decliaed.  From  a  paper  kdd  before 
ParJiament  in.  this  sesrion  (Pari. 
Pep.  26di  F^.  lOdO),  \l  appear^  that 
rince.  1683  the  progress  of  foreJgn 
vessels  in  carrying  on  tiie  fbreigp 
trade  of  the  empire  is-etiUmiginenfr* 
ing{  and  that  the  fopefg&  sOppbg 
now  employed  in  carrying  owr  taade 
with  foreign  naiions  is  assumlngettch 
a  magnitude  as,  but  for  the  cm^nlal 
tMde  of  the  easpire^  would  medlly 
nnder  their  shipping,  nuraed  In  our 
harbours^  auperlor  |e  oorow&t 


•  TBflsaLs  Bai«ONoi{co  TO  THs  ttitiTtaB  aacnm 

1 
>• 

UNITED  KINGDOM  ANO 

possesiiONS  lie 

EUROP& 

COLONIES.                        TOTAU 

Shipi. 

Torn. 

Skips. 

ToDi,               Shipp. 

Tom, 

1621    2)  969 

2,449,629    ] 

3.384 

204,564 

25,036 

2.560,203 

1828    81,238 

2.355,853 

3,404 

203,641 

24,642 

2,519,044 

1883    21.048 

2,302.867 

3.500 

203.893 

24,542 

2,506,769 

1«21    21,280 

2348.314 

3,496 

211.273 

24,776 

2.559,587 

1825    20,701 

2,328,807 

3,579 

214  875 

■  24,280 

2.553,682 

1826    20,968 

2,411,641 

8,457 

224. 183 

24.625 

2,635,64 1 

1827     19,524 

2.181,138 

3.675 

279.302 

23,199 

2.460.500 

1828     )9>646 

8.193.300 

4  449 

324.891 

24.095 

2,518,191 

1829     19,110 

2.199,959 

4,343 

317,041 

23,453 

2517,000 

1830    19,174 

2201,592 

4.547 

d;i0.227 

23.721 

2.531.819 

1831     19,450 

2,224,356 

4.792 

357,608 

24,242 

2,561,964 

1832     19,684 

2,860,980 

4,771 

356,208 

24,655 

2,617,638 

Yean. 

Importi*               Ei 

ports. 

BritUh  Shippinc.        Outward.    Tow. 

1820 

L.3I,484,108    I«48 

.343.051 

2,560,203 

433.328 

1621 

29,724,173        50 

,796  982 

2.519,044 

383,784 

1822 

39,401.264        52j 

,770.416 

2,506,769 

457,542 

1823 

34,591,263        51 

,733.461 

2,559,587 

563,571 

1824 

36,141,339        5^ 

,218,633 

2,553,682 

746,707 

1885 

42,661,054        55 

,618,327 

2,635,644 

905,5^0 

1886 

36,069,999        50 

,401,292 

2.460,500 

695.440 

1827 

43,467.747        61 

,082^95 

2,517,000 

767,821 

1828. 

43,896,587        61 

,957,805 

2,531,819 

608110 

1829 

42.311,648        66, 

,072  163 

2,581.964 

730250 

1830 

44,815.397        69 

f0a8,423 

2^17,638 

758^369 

1831 

46»161,661        70 

,820/)66 

89^051 

f  VsVSLi  ai»LOXKD  IN  XHB  FoaUOK  TS4DK  Cf  SBB  UtriTSD  KiRownc* 

Aa  Acooant  of  th«  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Veesek,  dlstfnguUhlog  ^w  Cooatrlei 
to  which  they  bclcwiged,  whieh  JSotered  fuwai^i  and  Cleared  Outwarda  in  the 
Year  ended  5th  January,  1836»  oompared  with  the  £qtranoM  and  .Cieamoscs  ia 

the  pre<Mdiog  Ysar  sBd«d  dih  Jsaitarjn  1035)  itat«d  sadaiirsljr  sf  VisssH  In 
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Wioi  k  <n»  muenud  Tbii^  a^  CcndMmf 


UiM  ^  ik%  UgliMl  Impofftaiie^, 
ttef efoce.  to  reflect  kow  lm«  a  pr#« 
portion  of  our  forolga  Mda  it  oanried 
OB  is  Ibiftigii  boUooM.  Wlieii  ve 
amft  fotuiae  thUi  «ubjoet«  we  shall 
dvre  a  detalM  eoaipariBoii  of  the 
BrkUh  And  foreign  lonnage  to  all 
other  oountriea  and  our  own  colo- 
nloBi  from  whence  k  will  dietfaictljr 
appear,  thai  in  all  our  hitercourie 
wiih  foreign  states,  foreign  vessels 
are  graduallf  encroachiDg  on  those 
of  British  construetioii ;  and  that  it 
b  the  cobnial  trade  of  the  empire, 
and  it  afone,  which  enables  us  t» 
audtttaia  a  superiority  over  theas. 
Suffice  it  to  say  at  present,  that  the 
number  of  British  vessels  annually 
passing  the  Sound  is  at  present  nesr^ 
qr  two  thousand  less  than  it  was  three 
yean  ago*  The  oeneral  returns  of 
the  amount  of  British  tonnage  exhibit 
no  insWht  into  the  progress  and  ef- 
Ibct  or  the  recipcocity  system,  be- 
cause in  then  the  whole  trade,  fo- 


^•1 

aeigit  and  cdeiilaK  la  wfxed  «p 
together,  and  eovsequeatly  the  ra-- 
pid  increase  of  the  latter  eompen- 
satee  and  conceals  the  progressive 
decay  of  the  former. 

When  Mr  Hut^isson  repealed  the 
navigation  laws,  and  introduced  a 
total  chsnae  of  system  in  1SS8,  he 
gniunded  bis  alteration  on  the  im- 
posslhiMty  of  keeping  up  a  lucrativo 
commercial  intercourse  with  other 
states,  and  especially  Pmssia,  with- 
out  making  such  an  alteration.  In 
truth,  therefore,  the  cfaaage  was  a 
sacrifice  of  our  maritime  to  our  ma- 
nufacturing interests.  But  let  it  be 
observed  what  has  l»een  the  result 
of  this  great  alteration.  Has  Prus- 
sia, in  return,  admitted  British  goods 
on  favourable  terms,  and  made  us 
any  return  for  the  vast  sacrifice  of 
maritime  security  which  we  made 
to  propitiste  her  good* will?  So  far 
from  having  done  so,  she  has  formed 
an  anti-Brkish  commercial  league^ 


.^^«[^MWn-^<^ 
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BsBsrt,  and  sf  tboto  employsd  in  the  Cosatioff  Tmds,  or  ths  IVsds  bttwtsB 
Ormt  Bniam  sod  /rfAifu2i 


EwTaBBD  IxwAans. 

Yean  ended  fiih  January 

GomtniM 
tP  whhb  tiM  VMdi  beloDfid. 

1835. 

1836.                 1 

SUpi. 

ToDnage. 

Shipi. 

Tonnage. 

United  Kingdom  and  iu  Dcpen-  > 
dcncloi^          •         •         •         3 

1 1,678 

2,108,492 

11.740 

2,203.026 

lUttioy 

196 

54,458 

204 

55,804 

Sveden,            , 

111 

15,765 

130 

16,839 

Norway,            ,         • 

711 

119,151 

734 

115,914 

Denmark,                  •        • 

679 

55,377 

630 

55.307 

Prucais,              .         • 

546 

117,009 

572 

121,815 

Other  Qwmsn  Ststei, 

552 

44,880 

505 

38,333 

IlolUnd,          n 

336 

31,942 

295 

27,372 

Belgiom,           «        • 

275 

26,918 

282 

29  245 

France^             ,        • 

829 

35,441 

769 

32,058 

Spain,                • 

33 

3,269 

33 

5.007 

Portugal,           •        •        • 

28 

a237 

60 

6,530 

Italian  StatCi,              •         « 

65 

15,S86 

25 

5,536 

Other  European  Ststee,      • 

1 

298 

United  Statee  of  America, 

505 

208^802 

540 

238,112 

Other  States  in  America,  AfricSy ) 
or  A«la,        •        .        •          ( 

Tolsli      •        •        • 

4 

1,063 

6 

1,866 

16,584 

2,841,378 

16,531 

2.952,854 

Foreign  Shlp«  and  Tonnagp, 

11.678 

2,108,492 

11,740 

2,203,026 

4t906 

732,K86 

4,791 

749,828  1 
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whicby  though  nominally  imposing 
only  n  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  really 
loada  our  manufactures  with  a  cruth« 
ing  impost  of  fifty  per  cent*  and  in 
this  she  has  contrived  to  include 
twenty-fire  millions  of  souls.  M. 
Thiers  very  recently,  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  loudly  protested  against 
the  supposition  that  France  was  to 
be  seduced,  by  the  insidious  ofiisrs 
of  England,  into  any  relaxation  of 
the  duties  on  its  manufactures,  Im- 
posed for  Uie  protection  of  French 
industry.  Thus  the  reciprocity  sys- 
tem has  not  the  excuse,  even  for  its 
adoption,  that  it  has  obtained  a  boon 
for  our  manufacturing  interests ;  for 
the  conduct  of  the  naUons,  to  propi- 
tiate whom  it  was  introduced,  could 
not  have  been  more  hostile  to  our 
manufactures,  if  the  navigation  laws 
had  stood  as  they  were  originally 
enacted  by  the  Lonff  Parliament,  and 
praised  as  the  wisest  regulations 
which  could  be  adopted  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Adam  Smith. 

But  even  if  a  benefit  had  accrued 
to  our  manufactures  by  their  sacri* 
fice  of  our  shipping  interests,  what 
comparison  could  such  an  advantage 
bear  with  Uie  enormous  and  lasting 
evils  arising  from  nursing  up  in  our 
own  harbours  a  maritime  force  be- 
longing to  foreign  states,  which  may 
at  any  moment  be  all  arrayed 
under  hostile  flags  against  ourselves? 
In  this  view,  the  increase  of  our  ex- 

Sorts  and  imports  only  increases  the 
angers  of  our  situation,  by  aug- 
menting in  a  greater  proportion  than 
our  own  the  foreign  seamen  em- 
ployed in  carrying  it  on.  And  if  a 
struggle  in  the  end  ensues,  it  will 
little  avail  us  that  our  manufactures 
are  thriving,  our  merchants  opulent, 
and  our  operatives  in  full  employ- 
ment; a  blockade  of  the  Thames,  the 
Mersey,  and  the  Clyde  would  soon 
prostrate  all  these  resources,  and 
convert  what  is  now  deemed  the 
pillar  of  our  strength  into  a  source 
of  fatal  weakness.  And  In  such  a 
crisis,  millions  of  atarying  and  clft- 
morous  Radicals  would  not  compen- 
sate for  the  want  of  a  hundred 
thousand  sailors  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  at  hand  to  man  the 
British  fleet,  but  have  now  by  our 
tradesmanlilce  and  antl*national  po« 
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licy,  been  forced  to  give  way  even 
in  our  own  harbours  to  the  nautical 
classes  of  hostile  states. 

Finally,  amidst  general  present 
prosperity  and  profound  external 
tranqullllty,we  discern  the  symptoms 
of  approachlnjf  misfortune  and  a  Just 
retribution  for  foreign  inlusnce. 
We  see  a  goyemment  at  the  head  of 
affairs  actuated  by  revolutionaiy 
violence  in  foreign  transactiona,  and 
democratic  parsimony  in  domestic 
arrangements;  provoking  thus  the 
hour  of  external  vengeance  without 
any  provision  to  avert  Its  fury.  We 
see  a  great  and  splendid  colonial 
empire  becoming  disunited  and  fsU- 
log  to  pieces  from  the  blind  selfish- 
ness of  the  dominant  multitude  in 
the  British  islands,  and  their  deter- 
mination to  sacrifice  erery  colonial 
interest  to  the  interested  views  or 
inordhuite  passions  of  the  daases  at 
home  installed  in  power.  We  see  a 
navy,  once  the  terror  and  glory  of  the 
world,  silently  melting  away  under 
the  wish  to  buy  good  artldea  cheap; 
and  our  army,  which  once  struck 
down  Napoleon,  suffered  to  dwindle 
into  insignificance,  lest  its  numbers 
should  excite  the  discontent  of  the 
tradesmen  in  our  manufacturing 
towns.  We  see  that  what  Napoleon 
once  said  of  us  has  now  literally  be- 
come true ;  we  are  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers, and  a  nation  of  shopkeepers 
is  unfit  to  rule  half  the  globe.  The 
storm  is  not  yet  arisen ;  the  vessel 
sails  on  majestically,  with  its  sails 
filled  and  Its  motion  still  directed  by 
the  impulse  of  former  times ;  but  the 
breakers  are  distinctly  visible  a>head, 
and  its  beams  begin  to  yawn  with 
the  progress  of  internal  corruption. 
And  tracing  back  these  multifarious 
appearances  of  evil  to  their  remote 
causes,  they  will  be  found  all  to  be 
dlstlnctiy  referable  to  one  common 
source :  the  undue  preponderance  of 

ONB    SINOLB     URBAN     CLASS     In     the 

national  representation;  and  the 
constitution  of  government  upon  a 
basis  which  compels  its  Impauence, 
parsimony,  and  selfish  desires  to  be 
applied  in  every  department  to  an 
empire  far  too  extensive  and  scatter- 
ed to  submit  long  to  so  intolerable  a 
dominion.' 
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translations  from  tbi  oribk  anthologt. 
By  William  Hay. 


UELSAOBR. 
CUPID  SET  UP  FOR  SALE. 

Sold  he  must  he-^there^  while  he  lies  asleep 
On  his  own  mother's  hreast;  I  cannot  keep 
The  bold,  pert  imp,-~the  jeering  winged  pest^ 
Whose  acdve  talons  never  are  at  rest, 
The  chattering,  fearless  creature,  full  of  wiles. 
With  tearful  eyes  suffused  with  roguish  smiles,— 
Eyes  looking  darts — whose  glances  all  inflame. 
Whose  wiidness,  even  his  mother  cannot  tame ; 
Sold  he  must  be — the  monster ;— buy  him,  pray, 
Good  stranger,  only  bear  him  far  away. 
Stop,  stop,  he  weeps^sold,  dear,  thou  shaltnot  be. 
But  dwell  a  pet  with  my  Zenophile. 


II. 

ATTRIBUTED  BY  BOMB  TO  BIMONIDBS. 

T»t^0  M9  Ui  Siittf,'^M,  T.  A. 

THB  DBAD. 

I. 

The  phantom  of  a  substance  fled. 

The  echo  of  a  sound, 
Where  darkness  all  around  is  spread. 

And  silence  all  around. 
These— these  alone,  when  we  are  dead, 

In  Ades  will  be  found. 

2. 
Down  through  that  yawning  gulf— the  grave. 

When  life's  brief  fit  is  o'er. 
Shall  sink  the  great,  the  good,  the  brave, 

Down  to  the  sunless  shore, 
Where  by  the  hush  of  the  sullen  wave, 

They  sleep  for  evermore. 

III. 

HERACLIDBS. 

A  Kiftf  «pT/<?x«flrT«f .— «•  Tt  A. 

EPITAPH- 

1.  , 

The  sod  so  lately  stirred,  the  wreaths  that  shed 
On  this  sepulchral  stone  their  waning  bloom» 

And  these  sad  words^the  story  of  the  dead- 
Tell  whose  the  bones  that  moulder  in  this  tomb. 


2. 
I  Aretein!a8  in  Cnidos  boni» 

lo  pangs  of  child-birth  twins  to  Euphron  give; 
OnellvMtd|n^«iMei1i  8geforMt0.&-*r  • 

One.with  its  mother  sleeps  within  this  grave. 


IT. 

.r 


ANTIPATSR  OP  THBS8AL0NICA. 


u 

With  his  last  breath,  AnUgenes  the  son 
Of  Gefo— thus  bis  weeping  child  addressed-- 

"  Fair  virgin,  daugbief  mind,  thou  much- loved  oikie 
Cleave  16  the  distaff,  'tis  ihf  helper  best,—* 

**  A  sure  contentnent  is  tiby  lew  estate : 
And  should  a  husband  e'er  thy  love  aeeuret 

Bring  as  a  dowery  to  that  happy  mate 
Thy  mother's  virfei'  tod  hell  ne'er  be  poor.'* 


r. 

UNKNOWN. 

•  •  • 

O  flm,  ftf#»/aiwnf  Mifiiy«— «r  Vt  ^f 

jO»  a.  STAtt/H  OF  PAir«  .  « 

Let  thy  lips,  curved  upovHiy  geMen  reed, 
Discoume  to  browsing  sheep  a  sacred  air. 
That  Glymenes,  oh  I  Pan,  fer  all  his  care, 

May  find  in  udders  swohi  with  milk  his  meeds 
So  on  thine  altar— placed  by  hands  devouty 

A  goat's  rough,  ihaggy  breast  its  purple  blood  shell  spout. 

VI. 

A04THIAS  THE  8CB0LIA8T. 

The  livelong  night  I  apend  In  W0| 

And  when  the  dawn  appears. 
It  brings  no  rMI  t6  soothe  my  breasti 

Or  wipe  %w9f  my  teirs. 
Ye  envious  swallows  at  my  door 

With  pipes  so  loud  and  shrill. 
Will  ye  not  leave  me  to  repose 

But  twitter,  twitter  still ! 
If  yours  were  Philomela's  «kill 

I  should  not  hate  your  song: 
Go  to  the  lapwing's  desert  haunu, 

And  there  your  woes  prolong. 
And  while  you  mourn  poor  Tereus'  fate, 

pprchance  Rodanfhe't  chirlna 
Hay  glow  in  dreamt  of  bUisful  rest 

Within  thm  liitgint  irUt; 
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tft- 

ON  AN  OLD  AaCB-BORSB. 

He  at  AlpbaevB  wreAtiied»  and  twice  (Iro  tliemo 
Of  heriMt  IM  Gattalia's  lacred  Btretom,— 
Me  latbmtti*  and  Nemoa'i  tnnnpe^tODgiM 
Hailed  fleet  aa  wiaaed  atoriiM— I  ilieii  was  y«mig. 
Alaa  I  wreatlit  loaA^  ne  aew  t  and  BM  liath  found 
Aa  outcast  trundling  mill-stones  round  and  round. 

vni. 

LUOMNUS. 

Just  ai  If  death  were  near,  enjoy  tby  Wealth ; 
Be  frugal,  as  if  sure  of  years  of  health : 
Sparing  or  spending  be  thy  Wisdom  seen, 
In  keeping  always  to  the  golden  mean. 

IX. 

tJNKirowii. 

A/  r^trnti  ir^n  Ta?9f|.«— «•  r.  A. 

Three  lavghlng  maidens  by  the  lots  would  try 
Which  of  them  all  was  destined  first  to  die : 
The  diee  they  threWj  and  one  the  doomed  of  three 
Laughed  when  she  saw  the  tiireat  of  Destiny. 
Uulooked-for  doom  I— from  a  roof's  dizay  height-^ 
Duwn  rolls  she  to  the  realms  of  endless  night. 
Oh  I  if  tjiey  point  to  ill,  the  lots  ne'er  fail  i 
To  good<^our  divinations  nought  avail. 


CRINA60RA8. 

Kji}  »A«ify  jiW  ^riM({[f«<— »•  r.  A. 

ON  A  STATUB  OP  OVPIB  WAMACiBD. 

Ay  I  groan,  and  weep. 
And  writhe,  and  strife  with  all  thy  tnigbt, 

these  bonds  will  keep 
Thy  hands  from  mischief  now ;— aad  rigbt 
That  so  it  be,-^thou  trAltor  sprite. 

f. 

No  help  appears. 
Thy  winning,  suppliant  looks  are  vain : 

Think  6f  the  leaH 
Wrung  from  our  eyes, — the  rankling  paiii^ 
The  fever  of  the  soul  and  brain 

a 

Front  Ihy  sure  dartft^ 
Tipt  with  desire  i  while  thou  could'st  see 

Our  tortured  hearts, 
And  laugh  in  nrerriment,»a8  we, 
Jhsi  retrlbtttioa  I  laugh  at  te«. 
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PBILODBHUS. 

Hh.  iMJ  fH^f  M«— »•  r.  A. 

1. 
Now  bloomt  the  rose,  mj  Sosjlut,  the  peas 

And  early  cabbages  are  now  in  prime : 
The  newly-pressed,  and  salt  besprinkled  cheese, 

And  savoury  anchovies  observe  their  time ; 
While  the  wild  lettuce  curls  its  milky  leaves. 
And  from  the  earth  refreshing  juice  receives. 

2. 
Why  should  not  we,  my  Sosylus,  resort 

To  that  loved  hill  beside  the  winding  shore. 
As  erst— tiiough  those,  who  lately  shared  our  sport, 

Antigenes  and  Bacchius  are  no  more  ? 
To-day  we  bore  them  on  the  mournful  bier*- 
But  why  not,  therefore,  temper  grief  with  cheer  ? 

xii. 

CBINAGORAS. 
ON  A  SMALL  ISLAND. 

An  Island  I<^whose  length,  with  little  toil, 

The  land-surveyor  finds  not  quite  a  mile : 

Yet  fat  my  glebe, — whose  teeminj;  bosom  yields 

All  the  rich  garniture  of  painted  nelds. 

All  shell- fruit  trees  my  banks  produce  in  store. 

While  fishes  of  all  tribes  are  near  my  shore. 

When  the  red  dog- star  fumes  with  sweltry  heat. 

Let  gasping  mortals  to  my  bowers  retreat : 

And  when  the  tempest  scowls  upon  the  main. 

Let  the  lorn  bark  my  peaceful  harbour  gain : 
Near  to  Gorcyra  am  I : — but  my  name 
Men  laugh  to  hear  it,— 'While  I  blush  for  shame.* 

XIII. 

MO8SI8. 

ON  HBR  child's  PICTUBB. 

This  is  Melinna's  self :  the  gentle  child 
Looks  sweetly  on  me  with  those  eyes  so  mild. 
My  own  dear  daughter— oh !  what  bliss  to  trace 
A  parent's  features  in  an  infant  face. 

XIV. 

PALLADAS  of  ALEXANDRIA. 

T/Vri  fUtnh  ttit^tfTFt,  arwwj— »•  r.  X. 

Why  this  vain  toil  and  trouble,  mortal  man  I 

Slave  of  thy  tretrcf— fixed  when  thv  life  began. 

Which  thou  must  dree,  nor  strive  Against  fl[od-like  power : 

Court  fortune's  smUes,  seize  every  peaceful  hour : 

Contend  for  bliss :  and  even,  in  spite  of  fate, 

If  possible,— enjoy  a  happy  state. 


•  Suppoted  to  be  Sybota-^pponte  a  port  of  £pire«which  port  laA  the  fame  nane. 
Thf  word  ngnifici  ww-ficdw* 
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XV 

ARCHILOCnUS* 
0v^i;  hft  a^ii^<iut9%»—  ».  r.  A. 

1. 

To88*d  on  a  aea  of  troubles,  oh  I  mj  soul. 

Thy  self  control. 
And  to  the  weapons  of  determined  foes 

A  breast  oppose 
Undaunted,  and  unshrinking  from  the  might 
Of  hostile  squadrons  burning  in  the  fight. 

2, 
Thine  be  n6  boasting  when  the  victor*8  crown 

Brings  thee  renown : 
Thine — no  unseemly  sorrow  when  defeat 

Urges  retreat : 
In  joy  rejoice^— let  grief  thy  bosom  touch 

Not  overmuch 
'Mid  evils ; — and  for  ever  bear  in  mind ' 
How  perverse  are  the  ways  of  human  kind. 

XTI, 
BACCHYLIDES, 
VXVK.U   ttftiyKtt  rivpftUtt  xvXU^f, — K,  r.  X. 
A  DRINKING  SONG. 
1. 

How  sweet  the  compulsion  of  Cypris  and  Bacchus 
When  rushing  they  come  in  their  might  to  attack  us  I 
One  mingles  a  cup  of  good  liquor  to  warm  us, 
One  summons  her  visions  of  beauty  to  charm  us. 

2. 

Be  blessings  on  wine  I— how  the  spirit  it  brightens— 
How  the  fardels  of  care  in  a  twinlcle  it  lightens  I 
We  quaff  it— and  victory's  banners  wave  o'er  us. 
And  cities'  proud  battlements  tremble  before  us. 

3. 

I  am  monarch  of  all^ — and  who  shall  gainsay  mo  ? 
My  subjects  before  me — and  who  disobey  me  ? 
In  my  palace  the  ivory's  brightness  is  beaming — 
And  the  good  yellow  gold  in  profusion  is  gleaming. 

4, 

Is  it  ships  ?— «Bee  them  bounding  from  Egypt's  rich  8tran(^,  sir^ 
There's  com  in  abundance  with  riches  at  hand,  sir. 
Oh !  the  soul-stirring  wine  in  the  goblet  it  glances. 
And  the  blood  in  our  veins-*how  it  dances  and  prances  ! 
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tns  UBTAPHTSICIAN. 

No.  1. 

ON  TUB  PHILOSOPnV  OF  LOCKE. 

LocKB*s  "  Essfty  coDcernfDg  Hu-  and  the   other  that  by  which  we 

man  UoderstaDdiDg "  was  first  ptib-  know  what  lies  within  ourseUe«, 

iished  at  a  time  when  the  abstract,  reflection.    We  must  understand  the 

speculative,  and  often  obscure  doc-  meaning  he  attaches  to  these  terms, 

trines  of  the  scholastic  loficiana  yet  and  examine  in  what  manner  he 

held  their  full  sway  in  the  science  considers  sensation  and  reflection  as 

of  mind.    It  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  furnishing  the  origin  of  all  our  ideas 

first  regular  attempt  to  subvert  the  or  knowledge.     This  can  only  be 

authority  of  those  doctrines,  and  to  done  by  a  minute  and  close  expiica- 

establish  this   part   of   philosophy  tion  of  his  own  doctrine  from  his 

upon  surer  principles,  as  answering  own  words. 

to   those   new   views   in  physical  By  sensation,  then,  be  understands 

science  which  were  introduced  by  precisely  what  is  now  understood 

the  application  of  Lord  Bacon's  me-  by  it  among  philosophers,  that  is  to 

thod  of  induction  to  the  investiga-  say,  the  simple  affection  of  the  sense, 

tion  of  material  nature.    It  was,  in  uncom pounded  with  any  action  of 

fact,  the  application  of  that  same  the  mtnd.    He  considers  all  sensa- 

method  of  induction  to  the  investi*  tions  as  simple  elementary  impres* 

gation  of  mind.    It  is  not  to  be  won-  sions,  from  which  the  mind  after- 

dcred  at,  therefore,  that  a  work,  un-  wards  frames  its  own  understanding 

dertaken  upon  such  grounds^  by  an  of  the  objects  which  have  thus  af- 

enquirer,  profound  and  indefatigable  fected  it 

In  bis  researches,  ardent  and  sincere  By  reflection,  he  understands  the 
in  the  desire  of  truth,  and  of  the  mind's  intelligent  observation  of 
most  powerful  and  discriminating  every  act  or  operation  of  its  own; 
intellect,  should  have  made  an  era  comprising  alike  its  intellectual  pro- 
in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  cesses,  and  its  passions  of  every  sort, 
have  maintained  the  most  marked  which  it  can  know  only  by  attend- 
and  decisive  influence  upon  the  log  to  them  as  they  arise,  or  recall- 
whole  subsequent  character  of  the  ing  them  in  remembrance^  and  thus 
science.  making  them  the  subject  of  consi- 

The  first  great  object  of  Locke's  deration, 

enquiries  was  to  overthrow  the  re*  The  sum,  therefore,  of  the  doc- 

ceived  opinion  of  innate  Ideas;  and  trine  is  this,  that  the  mind  iauncon- 

this  he  conceived  would  be  most  scious  till  it  is  awakened  through 

effectually  accomplished  by  showing  sense ;  that  as  soon  as  it  Is  affected 

whence  our  ideas  are  derived.    His  by  sensation,  intelligent  action  be- 

work,  therefore,  though  suggested  gins  to  take  place  in  it^  variously 

by  that  particular  object,  takes  the  modifying  and  combining  these  im- 

character  of  a  general  enquiry  into  pret^sions ;  and  that  both  from  the 

the  origin  of  human  knowledge.  simple  sensation,  and  the  knowledge 

He  first  resolves  our  knowledge  of  objects  thus  framed,  the  whole 
itself  into  ideas,  aad  then  endea-  mind  is  set  In  motion.  Its  feelings 
Tours  to  trace  our  ideas  themselves  and  passions  called  into  activity ; 
to  their  origin.  He  finds  two  sources  and  the  intelligent  being  now  finds 
of  such  ideas  :  a  world  without^  and  a  second  snbfcct  of  thought  and  know- 
a  world  within  ourselves.  One  is  ledge,  in  these  acts  of  its  own  Intel- 
known  to  the  mind  through  sense,  ligence  and  the  various  affections  of 
communicating  with  material  beine;  Its  own  will. ' 
the  other  by  thought;  the  mind  m  The  term  which  Locke  uses  to 
its  own  act  turning  inwardly  to  express  generally  the  action  of  the 
take  cognizance  of  itself.  Hence  he  mind  is  operation,  to  his  use  of 
establishes  two  sources  of  all  our  which  term  It  Is  necessary  to  call 
knowledge,  one  by  which  we  know  attention,  because  be  has  in  some 
that  which  lies  without  sensation  i  measure  departed  from  its  n«t»nl 
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or  mora  obvious  tignification ;  em- 
ploying it  to  describe  not  merely 
what  Uie  word  itself  suggestB,  Uie 
intellectual  acts  of  our  mind^  but 
Its  movements  of  feeling  and  pas- 
sion. A  peculiarity  which  it  is 
the  more  necessary  distinctly  to 
remaric,  because,  in  the  further 
course  of  his  woric,  he  draws 
his  illustrations  with  such  partial 
and  almost  exclusive  preference 
from  the  operations  of  the  under- 
standing, that  his  reader  might  often 
feel  very  much  in  doubt  with  re* 
spect  to  some  of  his  general  propo- 
aitions,  whether  he  meant  to  com- 
prehend in  them  or  not  the  im- 
passioned part  of  our  mind,  unless 
he  remembered  this  enlarged  sense 
which  in  the  outset  Locke  has  given 
to  his  terms. 

Having  stated  that  our  first 
ideas  are  from  sensation — the  se- 
cond source,  he  goes  on,  from  which 
the  understanding  is  furnished,  "  is 
the  perception  of  the  operation  of 
our  own  mind,  as  it  is  employed 
about  the  ideas  it  has  thus  got.  Such 
are  perception,  thinking,  doubting, 
believing,  reasoning,  knowing,  will- 
ing, and  all  the  different  actings  of 
our  4ninds;  which  we  being  first 
conscious  of,  and  afterwards  ob- 
serving in  ourselves,  do  from  these 
receive  into  our  understandings  as 
distinct  ideas,  as  we  do  from  bodies 
affecting  %ur  senses.  These  two,'* 
he  says, "  external  material  things,  as 
the  objects  of  sensation,  and  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds  with- 
in, as  the  objects  of  reflection,  are 
to  me  the  only  originals  from  whence 
all  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings." 
And  the  term  operation  he  then 
explains  that  be  uses  in  a  large  sense, 
as  comprehending  not  barely .  the 
actions  of  the  mind  about  its  ideas, 
but  the  passions  arising  from  them. 

••  We  suppose,"  says  he,  "  the 
mind  to  be  at  first  void  of  any  ideaa* 
How  comes  it  to  be  furnished  ? 
Whence  comes  it  by  that  vast  store 
which  the  busy  and  boundless  fancy 
of  man  has  painted  on  it,  with  an 
almost  endless  variety  ?  Whence  has 
it  all  the  materials  of  reason  and 
knowledge?  Jo  this  I  aaswer  in 
one  word,  from  experience.  In  that 
all  our  knowledge  is  founded,  and 
from  that  it  ultimately  derives  it- 
aelf.  Our  observation,  employed 
•itbar  about  external  saiuibla  ob* 
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jects,  or  about  the  internal  opera* 
tions  of  our  minds,  perceived  and 
reflected  on  by  ourselves,  is  that 
which  supplies  our  understanding 
with  all  the  materials  of  Uiinking, 
Thesa  two  are  Xh^  fountaim  from 
whence  all  the  ideas  we  have,  or 
can  naturally  have,  do  spring." 

By  the  word  idea,  Locke  under- 
stands in  the  first  place  the  simple 
apprehension  which  takes  place  in 
the  mind  of  that  which  is  before  it. 
Thus,  when  he  speaks  of  the  ideas 
of  sensation,  he  makes  no  distinction 
between  that  idea  of  the  sensation 
which  the  mind  afterwards  retains, 
and  that  first  affection  of  which  it  is 
conscious  in  the  moment  of  sen- 
sation. Accordingly,  when  he  in- 
stances as  ideas  of  Mentation  those 
of  yellow,  white,  heat,  cold,  soft, 
hard,  bitter,  sweet,  he  must  be 
understood  as  including  both  the 
first  impression  of  the  mind  by  the 
presence  to  its  sense  of  the  yellow, 
white,  cold,  bitter,  sweet  objeg;; 
and  also  that  copy  of  the  impres- 
sion, as  it  is  often  called,  which  it 
afterwards  retains.  This  may  be 
collected  from  many  passages.  Thus 
he  says,  '*  that  to  perceive  apd  to  havp 
ideast  are  one  and  the  same  thing," 
elsewhere  showing,  that  by  per- 
ceiving he  means  the  mind's  simple 
apprehension  of  any  impression. 
Thus,  too,  he  says, ''  that  all  that  are 
born  into  the  world  being  surround- 
ed with  bodies  that  perpetually  and 
diversely  effect  them,  variety  of 
ideas  of  obvious  and  familiar  qua- 
lities imprint  thtmstlve$  on  the  minds 
of  children ; "  going  on  to  say,  in  il- 
lustration, **  light  and  colour  are  busy 
at  hand  every  where,  when  the  eye 
is  but  open.  Sounds  and  some  tan- 
gible qualities  fail  not  to  solicit  their 
proper  senses,  and  to  force  an  en- 
trance to  the  mind."  Again,  he 
calls  light  and  colours,  as  white, 
red,  blue,  &c.,  and  noises  and  sounds, 
and  tastes  and  smells,  idbas, — idess 
finding  admittance  by  the  organs 
and  nerves  to  the  understanding.  So 
that,  though  the  qualities  that  affect 
our  senses  are  in  the  things  them- 
selves  united  and  blended,  yet  the 
ideas  they  produce  in  the  mind 
enter  by  the  senses  simple  and 
unmixed  ^  though  the  sight  and 
touch  Uke  in  from  the  same  object 
at  the  same  time  different  ideas,  as 
a  man  sees  it  once  motion  aad  co« 
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lour,  the  hand  feels  at  once  Boftness  Bimple  In  their  first  unmized  ele- 
and  warmth,  yet  the  simple  ideas  mentary  state;  they  are  complex 
thus  united  in  the  same  subject  are  when  the  mind,  by  its  own  activity, 
perfectly  distinct.  And  more  ex-  proceeds  to  combine  them.  In  dia-- 
pressly  still,  ch.  1,  §  25: — "In  this  tinguishing  between  sensation  and 
part  the  understanding  is  merely  perception,  it  is  requisite  to  attend 
passive ;  and  whether  or  n6,  ic  will  to  the  same  difierence :  the  differ- 
have  these  beginnines,  or,  as  it  were,  ence  between  the  simple  original 
materials  of  knowledge,  is  not  in  its  impressions,  before  the  mind  has 
own  power.  For  the  objects  of  our  begun  to  exert  its  power  upon  them, 
senses  do,  many  of  them,  obtrude  and  its  own  combinations.  This  is 
their  particular  ideas  upon  our  all  that  Mr  Locke  means  when  be 
minds,  whether  we  will  or  no.  distinguibhes  our  ideas  into  aimple 
*  These  simple  ideas,  when  offered  and  complex, 
to  the  mind,  the  understanding  can  Having  thus  grounded  the  origin 
no  more  refuse  to  hear,  nor  alter  of  our  knowledge  in  these  simple 
when  they  are  imprinted,  nor  blot  ideas  of  sensation,  and  simple  ideas 
them  out,  and  make  new  ones  itself,  from  the  min'd's  observation  of  itself, 
than  a  mirror  can  refuse^  alter,  or  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  from  reflec- 
obliterate  the  images  or  ideas,  which  tion,  he  proceeds  to  establish  the 
the  objects  set  before  it  do  therein  office  of  those  intellectual  powers 
produce.  As  the  bodies  that  sur-  by  which,  from  the  materials  thus 
^  round  us  too  diversely  affect  our  prepared,  knowledge  is  compound- 
organs,  the  mind  is  forced  to  re-  ed. 

ceive  the  impressions,  and  cannot        The  first  in  his   enumeration  is 

a,Yo\d  the  perception  of  those  ideas  that  perception,  concemiBg  which   it  is 

are  annexed  to  themJ*  not  necessary  to  observe  more  than 

We  have  brought  together  dif-  that  he  gives  this  name  to  the  fa- 

jferent    passages    to   ascertain    the  culty  of  the  mind  to  toke  observation  , 

intention  of  Xiocke  in  the  use  of  of  what  is  present  to  it ;  the  old  use 

the  word,  because  he  has  not  ex-  of  the  term,  and  widely  different 

pressly  defined   it ;    and  we  have  from  that  fixed  and  limited  sense  to 

thought  it  necessary  to  do  so,  be-  which  the  word  is  now  appropria- 

cause   the    distinction    which    has  ted. 

since  been  very  commonly  made,  in        The  faculty  by  which  these  pri- 

philosophical  language,  between  the  mary  ideas  are  preserved  for  use  be 

original  impressions  and  the  ideas  calls   retention,   remarking,  that  it  \ 

remaining  from   them,  and   which  implies  two  things — contemplation, 

was  first  proposed   by  Mr  Hume,  whereby  the  idea  is  held  before  tlie 

has  such  a  prevailing  influence  on  mind  as  the  subject  of  a  more  dis- 

our  minds,  that  unless  we  begin  by  tioct  and   deliberate    notice — and 

expressly  recognising  the  absence  memory,  by  which  *'  we  revive  again 

of  this  distinction   in  Mr  Locke's  in  our  minds  those  ideas    which, 

phraseology,  we  shall  be  in  constant  after   imprintiog,  have    disappear- 

danger  to  misunderstand  his  writ-  ed." 

ings,  and  that  of  the  other  early       Thus  prepared,  the  mind  may 

writers  who  generally  adopted  his  proceed  to  its   intellectual  work; 

views  and  language.  and  we  have  now  to  know  the  pro- 

In  the  same  way,  with  respect  to  cesses  which  he  explains  as  consti- 

ideas   of   reflection,  he    considers  tuting  the  whole  power  which  it  is 

that  the  notice  which  the  mind  takes  capable   of  exercising  over  these 

of  an  act  of  understanding  or  feel-  materials  of  its  knowledge.    But  it 

ing  produces,  in  the  very  moment,  is  right  first  to  remove  one  of  those 

the  idea  of  that  act,  which  idea  may  misconceptions,  ^hich  have  been 

indeed  afterwards  separately  be  re-  held   even    by  distinguished    wri- 

called,  but  which  at  nrst  exists  with  ters,  as  to  Locke's  own  notion  of 

the  act  or  emotion  itself.  ideas,  without  which  the  metapfaori- 
These    ideas,   whether    derived    cal  language  he  uses  might  easily 

from  sense  or  reflection,  whether  lead  into  the  same  error.  Itbaabetn 

perceived  in  the  presence  of  their  imagined    that    Locke    conceived 

object,  or  afterwards  recalled,  are  these  ideas  in  the  mind  to  be  soire- 

either  aimple  or  complex.    They  are  thing  distinct  from  itself,  and  baviog 
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a  proper  and  absolute  existence. 
Now  uothiog  can  be  farther  from 
bis  thoughts;  for,  being  aware  him- 
self that  there  is  indeed  a  natural 
tendency  of  the  mind  to  take  up  this 
view,  he  has  even  thought  it  neces- 
sary expressly  to  warn  his  reader 
aj^inst  so  erroneous  a  conception 
of  the  operations  of  the  mind.  His 
own  views  cannot  be  more  plainly 
expressed  than  in  the  passage  in 
which,  after  speaking  of  laying  up 
ideas  in  the  repository  of  the  me- 
mory, he  immediately  subjoins : 
*'  But  our  ideas  being  nothing  but 
actual  perceptions  in  the  mind,  which 
cease  to  be  any  thing  when  there  is  no 
perception  of  them,  this  laying  up 
of  our  ideas  in  the  repository  of  the 
memory,  signifies  no  more  but  this, 
that  the  mind  has  a  power  in  many 
cases  to  revive  perceptions  which  it 
has  once  had,  with  this  additional 

gerception  annexed  to  them,  that  it 
as  had  them  before;  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  that  our  ideas  are  said  to 
be  in  our  memories,  when  indeed 
they  are  actuall//  no  where ;  but  only 
there  is  an  ability  in  the  mind,  when 
it  will,  to  revive  them  again,  and,  as 
it  were,  paint  them  anew  on  itself, 
though  some  with  more,  some  with 
less  difficulty — some  more  lively, 
others  more  obscurely." 

This  view,  that  our  ideas,  even  in 
memory,  are  nothing  in  theni^belves, 
but  merely  perceptions  or  acts  of  the 
mind  renewing  a  former  act  under 
slight  modification,  was,  considering 
the  period  at  which  Locke  wrote, 
indeed  an  important  and  necessary 
step  towards  all  just  physiology  of 
the  human  mind. 

Thus  far  Locke  has  considered 
those  simple  ideas  merely  in  receiv- 
ing which  the  mind  is  passive.  But 
having  passively  received  them,  it 
then  begine  to  exert  power  of  its 
own  in  various  acts,  by  which,  out 
of  these  simple  ideas,  as  its  materials, 
all  others  are  framed.  These  acts 
are  (chiefly)  the  three  following: 
The  first,  combining  several  simple 
into  one  complex  idea ;  the  second, 
bringing  togeUier  two  simple  or  two 
complex  ideas  and  comparing  them, 
by  which  process  all  *  ideas  of  rela- 
tion '  are  obtained;  the  third,  is  the 
act  of  separating  ideas  from  all  those 
which  accompany  them  aa  they  are 
presented  in  real  existence,  and 
thus  generalizing   them.    To   this 


act  he  gives  the  logical  name  of  ab* 
straction ;  and  these  three  modes  of 
the  mind's  action — combining,  com- 
paring, and  separating—he  conceivea 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  entire 
production  of  our  most  extensive 
and  complicated  knowledge,  from 
the  simple  elements  to  which  he 
ascribes  its  origin. 

The  complex  ideas' framed  by  the 
first  process  may,  he  observes,  be 
again  combined ;  and  the  combina- 
tion of  many  complex  ideas  into 
one  is  still  acknowledged  by  the 
mind  as  one  idea  though  infinitely 
complex,  as  in  the  example  of  that 
one  idea  in  which  the  whole  of  its 
most  complex  ideas  are  collected 
and  combined — the  universe. 

This,  then,  is  Locke's  simple  ac- 
count of  the  whole  process  of  the 
composition  of  our  knowledge.    But 
as  this  account  so  far  stands  merely , 
as  a  hypothesis^  and  proposes  merely,  * 
but  does  not  establish  his  system,  he 
has  occupied  the  chief  part  of  his 
work  in  inve6tigating  some  of  those 
among  our  ideas  which  appear  to  be  i 
the  most  remote  from  such  an  origin,  \ 
and  in  reducing  them  to  their  ele- 
ments, and  it  is  from  the  adoption  of 
this   mode    of    demonstrating    his 
theory  that  the  work  is  to  be  regard-  * 
ed  as  an  example  of  the  method  of 
induction  applied  to  the  science  of 
the  mind. 

This  great  undertaking  of  one  bold 
and  original  mind  changed  the  face 
of  the  science  in  this  country.  Till 
that  time  it  was  a  structure  of  hypo- 
theses without  foundation.  Locke 
directed  men  to  enquire  into  the 
mind  itself,  on  which  they  reasoned, 
and  taught  them  to  know  nothing 
but  what  they  found  there.  But  he 
had  almost  done  too  much,  for  his 
work,  overthrowing,  by  the  power  of 
effective  and  authentic  science,  the 
old  systems  against  which  it  was  di- 
rected, took  their  place  in  authority. 
He  exhorted  and  guided  men  to  en- 
quire,  and  no  doubt  his  bold  example 
and  distinguished  success  aroused 
a  spirit  of  enouiry  which  has  not 
again  fallen  asleep.  But  the  great 
doctrines  which  he  had  himself 
established,  which  seemed  to  have 
brought  forth  out  of  the  dark  va- 
cuity of  the  schools  a  whole  sub- 
stantial and  ordered  world,  gave 
what  he  never  intended  or  con- 
ceived, the  law  to  science  on   the 
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points  which  he  had  bo  laboriously    ideas  to  be  the  combinationB   of  ( 


investigated. 

The  two  Words,  which  he  had  sin- 
gled out  as  comprehending  the  en- 
tire grounds  of  our  knowledge,  Re- 
jection and  Sensation,  took  posses- 
sion of  men's  minds  as  if  they  had 
included  all  science;  and  his  fol- 
lowers either  accepted  implicitly 
the  doctrine  which  these  terms  de- 
scribed, and  rested  there,  or  sought 
only  to  push  farther  the  principles 
of  the  same  simplification.  It  is 
something  surprising  to  read  the 
language  of  philosophers  who  fol- 
lowed him,  and  to  observe  the 
tone  of  undoubtinffand  almost  sub- 
missive assent  with  which  they  cite 
these  doctrines,  and  the  urgency 
with  which  they  insist  upon  them, 
as  containing  the  sum  or  all  intel- 
lectual philosophy. 

The  result  has  been  one  which  the 
iiuthor  of  the  system  did  not  fore- 
see or  desire.  His  followers,  proud- 
er in  their  exemption  from  the 
chains  which  Locve  had  broken 
than  anxious  themselves  to  tread 
in  the  painful  steps  of  his  inves- 
tigjations,  took  up  his  doctrines 
without  examination;  and  It  has 
happened  that  the  authority  of  his 
name,  united  with  a  misconceived 
result  of  his  speculations,  has  esta- 


such  impressions ;  but  he  does  no-  j 
where  limit  the  activity  of  the  mind 
to  perceiving  the  original  ideas,  and 
combining  them  into  complex  ones. 
On  the  contrary,  he  does,  in  the 
most  formal  manner,  in  describing 
the  action  of  the  mind  upon  the 
subjects  of  thought  thus  acquired, 
assert  the  existence  of  a  direct  and 
peculiar  power,  which,  bv  compar-  ' 
ing  the  ideas  thus  acquired  together, 
obtains  other  ideas — namely,  those  . 
of  relation;  such  as  those  import- 
ant and  comprehensive  ideas  of 
cause  and  effect,  duration,  analogy, 
identity,  proportion,  number,  and 
all  those  which  he  describes  gene- 
rally under  the  terms  agreement 
and  disagreement  of  ideas.  This 
is  announced  in  the  enumeration  of 
those  intellectual  faculties  to  which 
he  ascribes  the  agencies  that,  from 
our  ideas,  compound  our  know- 
ledge. But  when  he  afterwards 
enters  into  those  extensive  and  in- 
tricate details,  in  which  he  lays  be- 
fore us  the  analysis  of  our  know- 
ledge, he  illustrates  expressly  and 
decisively  this  capacity  of  the  mind 
to  mix  ideas  of  relation  with  those 
otherwise  derived.  Of  this  a  single 
example  may  suffice.  He  thus  ex- 
plains the  manner  in  which  we  get 


blished  among   great  numbers  of    the  notion  of  power.* 


his  countrymen  a  doctrine  which 
his  work  does  not  contain,  and 
drawn  from  many  writers  severe 
animadversion  upon  tenets  of  which 
that  work  offers  the  confutation. 

The  misconception  of  his  doc« 
tilnes  to  which  we  allude  is  this — 
that  there  are  no  thoughts  in  our 
minds  that  are  not  direct  copies  of 
previous  states  of  our  mind — that 
the  impressions  made  upon  sense, 
variously  compounded,  make  up 
one  class,  and  the  impressions 
which  have  commonly  been  referred 
to  consciousness  make  up  the  other. 
So  that  all  our  thought  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  external  world,  or 
the  representation  of  the  Agent 
Mind— a  being  thinking,  feeling, 
willing,  acting. 

Now,  this  Is  not  the  doctrine  of 
liocke.  He  conceives  the  original 
sources  of  our  knowledge  to  be 
such  impressions,  and  our  complex 


IS 


**  The  idea  of  power,"  says  he, 
got  by  observing  change  effected  in 
our  simple  ideas ;  for  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  power  but  in  the  change 
effected  in  the  object;  and  that 
change  appears  to  us  only  in  the 
change  of  those  sensible  ideas  which 
accompany  the  presence  of  that 
object."  This  observed  change,  then, 
in  the  sensible  ideas  of  an  object,  is 
the  ground  of  our  notion  of  power ;  . 
but  he  does  not  say  that  the  obser- 
vation or  perception  of  this  change 
IS  our  knowledge  of  power;  on  the 
contrary  he  explains  very  distinctly 
that  it  is  merely  the  ground  or  occa-  , 
sion  on  which  that  idea  arises  in  our  1 
minds.  *•  The  mind,"  he  says, 
*'  being  every  day  informed  by  the 
senses  of  the  alteration  of  those  sen- 
sible properties  it  has  notice  of  in 
things  without,  how  one  comes  to  an 
end  and  ceases  to  be,  and  another 
begins  to  exist  which  was  not  before ; 
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and  observing  like  changes  within  reflection  thai  could  give  rise  to  any 
itself,  either  from  the  impression  of  simpie  ideas ;  or  that  was  capable  of 
external  objects  or  bjr  the  determi-  any  thing  more  than  compounding, 
nation  of  its  own  will,  and  conclud-  dividing,  abstracting,  or  eoiargiog 
log  from  what  it  has  so  constantly  ideas  previously  in  the  mind."  And 
observed,  that  the  lilce  effects  by  lilce  yet  Locke  in  the  very  enumera- 
agents  will  take  place  in  the  same  tion  of  the  faculties  does  expressly 
circumstances,  conceives  the  poesibi'  admit  a  faculty  of  perception  dif- 
litif  in  one  thing  to  effect  such  change  ferent  from  sensation  and  reflection, 
in  another ;  and  so  comes  by  that  idea  that  gives  rise  to  ideas,  namely,  those 
which  we  call  power."  Here,  then,  of  relation ;  and  in  the  present  in- 
in  the  plainest  way  he  states  that  the  stance  we  have  seen  one  of  those 
idea  of  power  is  a  derivative  idea,  relations  admitted  to  be  a  simple 
derived  from  the  contemplation  of  idea.  There  is,  therefore,  by 
changes  taking  place  among  other  Locke's  account,  a  faculty  of  per- 
former ideas,  and  even  by  means  of  eeiving  simple  ideas  besides  sensa- 
a  reasoned  inference.  So  that  it  is  tion  and  reflection  ;  and  when  Dr 
not  possible  to  assert  more  clearly  Price  goes  on  to  assert,  in  opposi- 
and.  decisively  the  capacity  of  the  tion,  as  he  says,  to  Locke,  that 
mind  to  frame,  from  the  information  the  understanding  itself  is  a  spring 
of  sense,  an  idea  that  did  not  exist  ofnew  ideas,  he  contends  for  nothing 
in  sense.  But  if  more  were  wanted  more  than  what  Locke  has  already 
he  supplies  it.     For  immediately  laid  down. 

after,  speaking  more  explicitly  of  To  understand  clearly  the  extent 

what  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  power,  to    which   •Lodce     conceives    the 

and  describing  it  as  implying  rekt'  ideas  of  relation  to  eater  into  our 

tion,  a  relation,  natnefy,  to  action  or  knowledge  (that  is,  the  extent  of 

change,  he  concludes  with  saying:  the  contribution  which  the  faculty 

**  Our  idea,  therefore,  of  power,  I  of  perceiving  relations  makes  to  the 

think,may  well  have  a  place  amongst  stock  <»f  our  ideas),  it  is  necessary 

other  simple  ideas,  and  be  consi-  to  take  together  the  scattered  pas- 

dered  as  one  of  them,  being  one  of  sages  in  which  he  speaks  of   that 

those  that  make  a  principal  ingre-  vast  tribe  of  our  ideas,  as  he  calls 

dient  in  our  complex  ideas  of  sub-  (hem,  which  depends  on  relation — 

stances,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  those  in  which   he   mentions  inci- 

occasion  to  observe."  dentally    the    variety    of  relations 

Here,  then,  he  deliberately  and  which  mix  with  the  ideas  of  simple 

expressly  asserts  that  one  of  the  sensation  in  composing  our  cqncep- 

most  important  ideas  we  have,  that  tion  of  the  nature  ev«n  of  material 

'of  power,  founded  on  a  perception  properties;   and  then  to  combine 

of  relation,  and  that  perception  only  these  with  the  extensive  inventiga- 

coD sequent  upon  a  process  of  rea-  tion  into  the  subject  of  relations, 

soning,  is  nevertheless  a  simple  idea,  which  is  pursued  through  the  twen- 

As  explicit  and  clear  a  declaration  ty-fifth   and   the   three    following 

as  can  well  be  made,  that  of  the  chapters  of  the  seccmd  book.    By 

simple  ideas  which  enter  Into  the  this  examination,  it  will  appear  that 

composition  of  our  knowledge,   a  a  very  extensive  and  most  essential 

part  are  the  birth  of  the  understand-  part  of  our  knowledge  is  derived 

in^  itself.  by  him  from  the  perception  of  the 

Thus,  then,  it  will  appear  from  ideas  of  relation  by  the  understand- 

this  passage  alone  that  there  is  no  ing  itself. 

sufficient  reason  for  the  observation  It  is  by  comparing  these  views  on 

of  that  excellent  writer,  Dr  Price,  the  subject  of  relation,  unfolded  in. 

one  of  the  ablest  of  those  who  have  the  progress  of  his    investigation, 

commented  upon  his  doctrine,  who  with  the  principles  stated  in  the 

says  in  his  section  on  the  original  of  outset  of  his  work,  that  we  are  to 

our  ideas  in  general^  '*tbat  it  does  und«'rstand  in  what  light  the  obser- 

not  appear,  notwithstanding  all  Mr  vations   there    made,   referring  to 

Locke  has  said  of  the  operations  of  sensation   and    xeflection    as    the 

the  mind  about  Its  ideas,  that  he  source  of  our  knowledge,  are  to  be 

thought  we  had  any  faculty  of  per-  understood, 

ception  diflferent  from  sensation  and  From  this  'Comparison  it  will  be 
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found  that  the  true  meaDlog  of  Mr  coniUtutiug  the  mind  itself,  pi^rtu- 
Locke  is,  that  all  our  ideas  are  log  his  oDqulries  at  great  lengih  to 
either  immediately  derived  from  show  that  all  its  operations,  and 
these  two  sources,  or  ultimately  processes,  and  powers,  are  nothing 
grounded  on  ideas  so  derived;  in  more  than  variations  of  mere  sen- 
other  words,  that  they  furnish  us  sation— a  doctrine  suggested  per- 
with  all  the  subjects,  materials,  and  haps  hy  the  views  of  Locke,  but  Uie 
occasions  of  knowledge,  compari-  furthest  possible  from  resembling 
son,  and  internal  perception;  but  them. 

nut,  aa  has  been  imagined,  that  our  At  the  same  time,  that  there  ap- 
knowledge  at  last  is  merely  a  varied  pears  sufficient  ground  to  defend 
repetition  of  those  original  impres-  Locke  from  the  various  erroneous 
sions.  representations  to  which  his  work 
But  the  erroneous  views  which  has  furnished  the  occasion,  it  is  not 
have  been  held  of  the  principles  of  to  be  denied  that  it  is  in  some  points 
Locke  in  his  own  country    seem  defective  and  vulnerable;  and  that 
nothing  when  compared  with   the  in  an  undertaking  of  such  exceeding 
wild  extravagance  with  which  they  magnitude,  ifhe  has  established  some 
have  been  perverted  by  his  follow-  conclusions   of  great   moment,  as 
ers  on  the  Continent.    If  his  doc-  their  iufluence   on  philosophy  has 
trine  were  such  as  it  has  been  fre-  testified,  yet  he  did  not  embrace  the 
quently   conceived   at  home,    the  whole  subject  with  the  same  clear- 
worst  charge  that  could  be  broueht  ness  of  speculation,  and   has  left 
against  it  would  be  that  it  was  m-  much  for  succeeding  enquirers  to 
tellectually  defective — that   it   left  rectify  or  to  supply, 
some  of  our  abstract  ideas  unex-  The  first  defect  that  strikes  us  as 
plained,  for  which  it  was  necessary  generally  characterising  his  essay  is 
to  have  assigned  an   origin.     But  one  to  which  we  are  made  particu- 
there  is  nothiog  in  it,  even  as  thus  larly  sensible,  by  the  far  greater  pre- 
represented,  that  is  dishonouring  to  cision  of  language  which  has  since 
the  mind.    Its  own  character  as  an  been  introduced  into  the  same  sub- 
intelligent  nature,  with  intellectual  jects — that  is,  a  looseness  of  expres- 
powers    derived  from  that  nature  sfon,  and  even  an  inconsistency ^in 
alone,  is  distinctly  asserted,  as  in-  the  use  of  terms,  which   makes  it 
deed  it  speaks  from  every  page  of  often  necessary  to  compare  his  views 
his  work  \  for   the  very  definition  on  the  same  point  as  they  are  given 
of  reflection  includes  it,  in  which  in  different  places,  in  order  to  deter- 
the  mind's  own  operations  are  des-  mine  with  certainty  the  precise  im- 
cribed  as  original  sources  to  it  of  port  of  his  words.    This  is  the  less 
knowledge,     expressly     contradis-  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  remem* 
tinguished   from   and    opposed   to  her  that  he  had  to  frame  his  own 
the  knowledge  derived  from  sen-  language,  in  treating  for   the  first 
sation.     It   is  something   very  as-  time  a  very  various  and  extensive 
tonishing,  therefore,  to  find  a  meta-  argument  of  abstruse  investigation, 
physical   school  established  In  Itn-  It  would  almost  appear,  however, 
other  country  professing  to  deduce  that  in  his  zeal  to  emancipate  his 
their  tenets  from  this   system,    in  favourite  study  from  the  tyranny  of 
which  the  mind  is  in  some  sort  exclu-  the  schools,  he  fe^l  into  the  excess 
ded  from  the  science  of  which  it  is  of  substituting  for  their  abstract  and 
the  sole  subject.     Yet  such  is  the  speculative  diction   one  borrowed 
philosophy  which  Condillac  has  de-  too  much  from  the  familiar  bomeli- 
duced  from  that  of  Locke,  which  ness  of  common  use.     He  endea- 
was  eagerly  received  by  his  coun-  voured  to  make  philosophy  speak 
try  men,  and  till  lately  was  the  reign-  an  t<»learned  language ;  and  in  bring- 
ing philosophy  among  them.  Gondii-  in^  down  her  speech  to  Uie  plainness 
lac  refers  the  origin  of  our  know-  of^  common  understanding,  he  has 
ledge  to  sensation  alone;  not  mean-  given  up  with  its  artificial  dignity, 
ing  that  sensation  is  the  onlv  mat-  too  much  of  the  just  seventy  of 
ter  of  knowledge  to  the  mind  on  science. 

which  it  exercises  its  powers,  which  It  must  be  admitted  too  that  in 

of  iuelf  would  be  sufficiently  ex-  his  speculations  as  well,  there  is  a 

travagant.    But  he  represenU  it  as  defect  akin  to  that  which  has  been 
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remarked  in  bis  ezpreBsioD,  and  that  of  knowledge,  sensation  and  re- 
bold  and  strong  in  his  intellectual  flection ;  and  expecting  that  the  part 
conception,  and  rigorous  in  ascer-  they  actually  bear  in  the  composition 
tainiug  the  substance  of  his  doctrine,  of  our  knowledge  would  be  found 
there  IS  sometimes  a  want  of  severe  greater  than  in  truth  it  is;  that  their 
precision  in  the  details  even  of  reeults  would  be  found  more  inde- 
thought.  So  that  many  minor  in-  pendent  of  any  additional  power ; 
consistencies  may  be  remarked  not  but  that  in  the  progress  of  enquiry 
only  in  his  expression,  but  even  as  his  view  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
we  may  judge  in  the  meaning.  understandiDg  itself  by  reasoning  and 
There  is,  however,  one  branch  of  judging  to  frame  new  and  simple 
his  subject  which  appears  to  be  ideas  was  gradually  enlarged;  but 
chargeable  with  a  more  serious  de-  that  he  never  freed  himself  entirely 
ficiency ;  and  in  which  much  seems  from  the  predominance  of  the  views 
to  be  wanting  to  complete  the  ac-  underwhich  he  entered  upon  his  exa- 
count  even  of  the  principles  of  the  mination,  and  consequently  never 
understanding — to  wit,  the  power  of  saw  the  full  extent  of  this  power, 
the '  understaudiog  to  furnish  its  In  this  respect  it  is  that  the  science 
own  ideas.  It  must  be  acknowledg-  of  the  mind  has  so  much  advanced 
ed,  that  if  he  had  treated  this  among  us  since  the  time  of  this  Phi* 
part  of  his  subject  with  the  explicit-  losopher.  It  is  in  this  part  of  pliilo- 
neBs  and  fulness  which  its  import-  sophy  that  later  enquirers  have  gone 
ance  required,  he  must  have  left  it  boldly  on,  asserting  the  true  and  na- 
free  from  all  ambiguity.  The  exa-  tive  character  of  the  intelligence,  as 
mination  of  the  various  parts  of  the  determined  by  its  own  tendencies  to 
esuay  and  the  comparieon  of  them  produce  from  itself  its  own  forms  of 
will  leave  no  doubt  that  he  does  thought,  its  own  conceptions,  its 
aecribe  to  the  mind  this  power.  But  own  knowledge.  This  is  the  high 
the  fact  is  not  decisively  ascertained  character  of  Dr  Reid's  philosophy  ; 
without  this  examination  and  com-  this  is  the  principle  on  which  Mr 
parison.  There  is  reason  therefore  Stewart  has  especially  insisted ;  that 
to  imagine  that  be  himself  laboured  the  mind  by  its  own  constitution  is 
under  some  hesitation  and  uncer-  determined  to  such  perceptions,  to 
tainty  to  what  extent  it  should  be  such  beliefs. 

admitted ;  and  ft  may  be  even  con-  Without  this  principle,  the  utmost 

jectured  that  at  one  time  he  has  gone  reverse  of  that  dishonouring  sppcu- 

furtber  than  at  another  in  allowing  lation  which  we  have  mentioned  as 

it.  If  we  were  to  offer  our  own  con-  prevailing  in  another  country,  there 

jecture  on  the  subject,  we  should  can  be  no  true  philosophy  of  mind, 

say  that  he  appears  to  us  to  have  for  without  this  the  mind  itself  is 

entered  upon  his  investigation  with  robbed  of  its  essential  character  and 

a  mind  full  of  strong  convictions  of  has  lost  all  its  original  brightness, 
the  importance  of  those  two  sources 
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TBI  ANGLO*NOBHAN  TRODYBEBs/'  OP  THE  12tB  AND  13TH  CBNTUBIB8. 


LiTTLB  i8  the  English  reader  aware, 
when  he  contemplatea  the  leogtben- 
ed  series  of  our  poetical  literature, 
that  long  before  Gower  and  Chaucer 
sung,  long  before  even  the  hermit  of 
Hampede composed  his  moral  verses, 
or  Robert  of  Gloucester  indited  his 
rhyming  chronicle,  England  pos- 
sessed a  poetic  literature,  and  a  host 
of  poets,  who,  although  they  used 
not  her  modern  language,  may  well 
claim  to  be  honoured  as  the  poet- 
fathers  of  Chaucer,  Drayton,  and 
Spenser.  It  is  to  this  long- forgotten 
class  of  writers,  the  Anglo- Norman 
Trouveres,  that  we  would  now  di- 
rect the  reader's  attention,  well  as- 
sured that  in  a  day,  when  every  re- 
lic of  past  times  is  viewed  with  some 
degree  of  interest,  the  tale  that  was 
told  in  die  court  of  Seauclerc  or 
Plantagenet,  or  the  metrical  history 
to  which  "  Donna  Auliz  la  Reyne," 
or  AUaner  of  Acquitaine  listened 
with  eager  attention,  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  deficient  in  interest  to 
modem  readers.  But  we  may  claim 
for  these  so  long- neglected  poets  a 
far  higher  ground,  even  that  of  In- 
trinsic merit ;  for  even  as  the  spring- 
ing leaf  determines  the  character  of 
the  future  tree,  even  as  the  bud  pre- 
sents every  rudiment  of  the  yet  un- 
folded flower,  so  in  their  writings 
we  may  perceive  those  characteris- 
tics whicii  have. stamped  upon  Eng- 
lish poetry  its  every  peculiarity. 

Though  often  trammelled  by  a 
half-formed  language,  and  forced  to 
supply  its  deficiencies  by  words  bor- 
rowed directly  from  the  Latin  or  the 
Saxon,  the  Trouveres  are  distin- 
guished by  a  singularly  light  and 
flowing .  versification ;  while  their 
ease  ot  style  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact,  that  passages  horn  their 
works,  frequently  witnout  the  trans- 
position of  a  single  word,  form  ex- 
cellent modem  English,*    In  the 


indulgence  of  that  fine  joyous  feel- 
ing, in  which,  when  contemplating 
natural  scenery,  our  earlier  poets 
so  delight,  the  Trouveres  are  em- 
phatically their  exemplars.  The 
forest  tree,  the  running  brook,  the 
opening  blossom,  even  the  "  green 
grass,"  will  often  bid  the  heart  of  the 
Trouvere  dance,  even  as  Words- 
worth's ''  dances  with  the  daffo- 
dil ;"  while  scenes  of  sterner  charac- 
ter are  traced  with  a  force  chat  re- 
minds us  of  the  powerful  wood  cuts 
of  Albert  Durer.  In  the  spectmens 
about  to  be  given^  the  translator  hss 
been  far  more  anxious  to  preserve 
the  genuine  style  of  each  writer, 
than  to  supply  any  fancied  deficiency, 
or  soften  down  any  supposed  rude- 
ness, by  the  laboured  phraseology  of 
mere  ordinary  poetic  diction.  The 
chief  peculiarity,  and,  in  the  trans- 
lator's opinion,  the  chief  l>eauty,  of 
these  early  poems,  is  the  absence  of 
ail  pretence,  all  affectation,  all  la- 
boured "  working  up  "  of  their  soii- 
jects.  The  narrative  flows  on  mi- 
ply  and  naturally,  the  figures  iatro- 
duoed  are  rather  light  touches  chat 
add  spirit  to  the  scene  than  separate 
and  highly  finished  pictures,  wlule 
the  passing  remarks  seem  always 
dictated  by  epontmieous  feeling,  net 
by  a  desire  to  inform  the  reader  how 
very  learned  or  bow  very  mend  the 
writer  undoubtedly  must  be. 

From  among  this  band  of  Tenera- 
ble  poets,  now  attempted  to  be  re- 
suscitated from  the  dust  of  many 
ages,  we  will  give  the  "  pas"  to 
him  who,  seven  centuries  ago,  sang 
the  wandering  of  a  holy  and  right 
'^  anciente  marinere,"  in  the  pre- 
sence of  "  Auliz  la  Bele  "  and  Beau- 
clerc,  regrettin?  that  he  who  has  so 
minutely  described  so  many  marvels^ 
should  have  left  his  own  name  un- 
told. 


•  ♦« 


One  of  the  fint  ttepe  in  the  formation  of  English  out  of  the  Saxon  was  the  discoo- 
tinuanee  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  versions.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Anglo-Normans  for 
this  improvement,  for,  from  whatever  cause,  the  Anglo-Normans  are  rtnuurkahle  for  their 
plain,  unaffected,  and  comprehensible  dictioa«"^-»SiiAao2f  Tuaiixa. 
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Thb  re^ni  of  Beauclerc  is  the  pe- 
riod at  which  the  history  of  Eoglish 
literature  may  be  said  properly  to 
commence.      After   the    turbulent 
reigns  of  his  father  and  brother,  his 
powerful  8 way  assured  to  England 
those  greatest  of  all  blessings,  free- 
dom from  civil  warfare,  and  equal 
laws;  while  his  immense  wealth,  his 
literary  celebrity,  and  his  munificent 
patronage  of  learned  men,  drew  to 
his  court  scholars  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.     And  singularly  happy,  in 
regard  to  aimilarity  of  taste,  was 
Beauclere  in   both  his  marriages; 
his  first  wife,  the  **  good  Queen 
Maude,"  was  devotedly  attached  to 
literature,   while    his   second^  the 
beautiful   Adelais  of  Lou  vain,  was 
the   patroness  of  every  Treuvere 
that  visited  the  court  of  the  English 
monaroh.    And  numerous  were  the 
Troiivere8,boih  English  and  Norman, 
that  sang  for  her  amusement^  and 
instractlon  too;  for  the  Trouvere  was 
BOW  no  longer  the  wandering  min- 
strel with  lay  suited  equally  to  high 
and  low^  but  the  ''  clerk,"  who  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  into  "  romancy  " 
many  a  learned  tn^atise,  and  many 
a  wondrous  history,  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  those  who  sought  knowledge, 
but  could  not  obtain  it,  save  through 
the  medium  of  their  mother  tongue. 
Among  these  Trouveres  who  wonned 
at  the  English  court  and  backed  in 
the  smiles  of  the  beautiful  Adelais, 
the  writer  of  "  the  Voyage  of  St 
Brandui"  must  have  held  no  mean 
place.     That  he  was  an  ecclesiastic 
seems  probable,  both  from  the  cha- 
racter of  his  narrative  and  his  style 
of  relating  U;  and  that  he  was  of 
English  parentage  seems  almost  cer- 
tain from  his  opening  verses.    It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  no  know- 
ledge whatever  can  be  obtained  of 
his  name ;  but,  unlike  nearly  every 
other  Trouvere,  neither  in  his  intro- 
duction  Aor  in  the  "  envoy"  does 
he  make  even  the  slightest  allusion 
to  it,  and  the  researches  of  Abbe  de 
la  Rue  to  obtain  information  on  this 
subject  have  been  wholly  in  vain. 
From  the  singular  ease  and  frequent 
beauty  of  the  versification,  were  it 
not  for   the   opening   verses^   we 


should  almost,  on  a  first  reading, 
have  felt  inclined  to  assign  to  this 
work  a  far  later  date.  Independently 
of  its  direct  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  composed  early  in  tlie 
12th  century^  the  character  in  which 
it  is  written,  and  the  frequent  use  of 
Latin  words,  combine  to  prove  its 
antiquity,  and  it  may  assuredly  take 
its  place  as  the  most  ancient  me- 
trical legend  in  the  Norman  Ian- 

Ine  hero   of  this   poem    is    St 
Brandan,  an  Irish  saint,  who  Is  con- 
sidered to  have  flourished  in   the 
sixth  century.    Bishop  Turner  men- 
tions him  as  having  written  many 
works,  and  among  them  one  upon 
the  Fortunate  Islands ;  and  the  Abbe 
de  la   Rue  with  great  plaubibility 
conjectures,  that  his  having  made  a 
voyage   thither   was  probably    the 
basis  of  his  legend,  which  describes 
him  as  having  voyaged  to  Paradise. 
Under  various  forms  the  '*  voyage 
of  St  Brandan  "  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  Mediaeval  legends, 
and  many  a  monki^  chronicler  be- 
guiled the  solitude  and  dulness  of 
his  narrow  cell  by  describing  tliose 
scenes  of  surpassing  beauty  and  un- 
earthly horror   through   which    St 
Brandan  and  his  holy  company  pas- 
sed ;  and  we  may  well  imagine  the 
•  eager  delight  with  which  "  Auliz  la 
Belle,'*   after  hearing    the  proving 
rhymes  of  Phillip  du  Than's  *'  Bes- 
tiare,"   and   the    dull    details    of 
'*  Urbidne,"  would  listen  toa  le|^n<i 
so  full  draught  with  the  wonderful  &h 
is  this  curious  and  spirited  metricbl 
tale. 

The  poem  commences  thus : 

*'  Lady  Adelais,  who  queen 

By  the  grace  of  heav*n  bath  been 

Ycrowned,  who  this  land  hath  blest 

With  peace,  and  wholesome  laws,  and  rest, 

Both  by  King  Henry's  stalwart  might 

And  by  thy  counsels  mild  and  right ; — 

For  these,  their  holy  benison 

May  the  Apostles  shed  each  one 

A  thousand,  thousand-fold  upon  thee  ; 

And,  since  thy  mild  command  hath  won  mo 

To  turn  this  goodly  historie 

Into  romanx,  and  carefully 

To  write  it  out,  and  sootlily  tell 

What  to  St  Brandan  erst  befel, — 
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At  thy  command  I  undertake 
The  task  right  gladly,  but  will  make 
No  light  or  silly  pleasantrie. 
Unfit  in  such  grave  work  to  be.'* 

The  writer  goes  on  to  state,  that 
St  Brandan  was  not  merely  a  holy 
man,  but  of  "  the  regal  line,"  and 
therefore  a  very  appropriate  subject 
for  a  Trouvere  who  was  honoured  by 
royal  patronage.  Now  this  St  Bran* 
dan  had  long  made  it  his  prayer  that 
he  might  behold  with  his  bodily 
eyes  that  Paradise  from  wh^^nce 
Adam  was  expelled.  His  prayer  is 
granted ;  he  prepares  for  the  voyage, 
and  with  a  number  of  the  monks  of 
his  abbey  sets  sail  from  a  rock, 
which  yet  bears  his  name,  in  search 
of  that 

"  Ittle  beyond  the  sea 
Where  wild  winds  noVr  held  revelry, 
But  fulfilled  are  the  balmy  skies 
With  spicy  gales  from  Paradi&e ; 
These  gales  that  waft  the  scent  of  flowers 
That  fade  not,  and  ibe  sunny  hours 
Speed  on,  nor  night,  nor  shadow  know."  * 

The  holy  company,  therefore,  re- 
joiciogly 

*'  Lift  the  mast  and  spread  the  sail, 
And  full  of  faith  before  the  gale 
They  bound  ;  the  east  winds  softly  blow 
As  westward  on  their  course  they  go, 
And  soon  around  nought  meets  their  eye 
But  outspread  sea  and  outstretched  sky." 

Fifteen  days  their  pleasant  course 
holds  on;  but  a  calm  succeeds, 
which  lasts  for  a  month, — they  begin 
to  fear  their  provisions  will  not  hold 
out,  and  are  very  sad,  but 

"  Not  unfurgotten  are  their  means, 
God  still  is  nigh  his  faithful  ones.*' 

They  perceive  a  rock,  and  the  ship 
is  driven  strongly  by  a  current  to- 
ward it ;  they  anchor,  however,  safe- 
ly, and  find 

'*  Right  before  them  there 
A  noble  castle,  large  and  fiair, 
Like  kingly  hall,  most  rich  to  see, 
Or  emperor's  palace-^royally 
Within,  without  was  it  arrayed— 
The  waJla  of  hardest  opal  made. 
The  palace  marble,  pure  and  bright 
{No  wood  was  there),  and  dazzling  light 


Of  gems  and  gold  shone  gorgeously 

From  the  inlaid  walla,  and  joyfully 

They  entered, — but  their  marvelling 

Was  that  they  found  no  living  thing ; 

Then  to  the  topmost  tower  they  hied, 

But  human  being  ne'er  espied. 

Now  in  the  palace  Brandan  stood ; 

Then  sate  him  down  in  wondering  mood. 

Looking  around,  and  then  he  said, 

*  Brethren,  for  our  support  and  aid, 

Seek  ye  if  aught  of  food  is  here.' 

They  sought,  and  found  with  gladsome  ch«er 

Both  food  and  drink  most  plentiful. 

And  silver  vessels  beautiful 

Aa  ere  eould  be,  and  golden  too. 

Fairer  than  aught  that  roan  could  view. 

With  daintiest  cheer  the  stores  abound, 

Whate'er  they  wished  for,  that  they  found. 

So  gladly  sate  they  down  to  dine. 

But,  praising  firat  that  hand  divine 

That  led  them  hither  o'er  the  sea. 

And  prayed  his  mercy  large  and  free." 

They  go  to  rest,  and  although 
their  dreams  are  disturbed  by  the 
appearance  of  Sathanas  holding  an 
*'  hanap  d'or,"  more  beautiful  than 
any  they  had  yet  seen,  they  sustain 
no  barm,  and  soon  leave  the  island 
in  safety.  Their  voyage  continues 
some  months ;  they  at  length  reach 
another  island,  inhabited  alone  by 
sheep  of  Brobdignagian  dimensions. 
They  were 

''  Sheep  with  fleece  of  snowy  white, 
And  much  they  marvelled  at  their  height, 
For  each  one  was  aa  large  to  see 
As  are  the  stags  of  our  countree.** 

As,  notwithstanding  their  size, 
they  seemed  to  promise  good  eat- 
ing, the  holy  brothers  carry  off 
one  for  their  Paschal  feast,  and  be- 
ing supplied  by  an  angel  with  bread, 
and  being  directed  by  him  to  an 
island,  they  set  about  cooking  their 
huge  lamb ;  but  ere  they  are  aware, 

**  Behold  the  isle  seemed  moving  faat. 
And  farther  off  the  ship  waa  cast." 

Brandan,  who  happily  waa  on 
board  the  vessel,  steers  toward  his 
affrighted  monks,  who  perceive  the 
ialand  sinking  under  them,  and 
throwing  out  ropes,  he  saves  them 
all. 

**  Then  Brandan  said,  '  Brothers,  know  well 
Wherefore  this  strange  mischance  befel, . 


"  Co  fud  en  raer,  en  un  is!ei 
U  mala  errea  nuLt  ne  cisle, 
U  fud  repons  de  eel  odur 
Que  en  Parals  lottcnt  H  flur, 
E  It  abes  n'en  nuit  ne  jurn. 
Pea  urcifluns  ne  fait  trestum.** 
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No  land  wat  that,. bat  monstrous  heatt,* 
thereon  ye  sought  to  hold  your  f«aat ; 
Nor  marvel  thus  why  this  should  be» 
Hugest  of  all  are  fish  in  sea» 
For  they  vere   formed   by  heaven^s  great 

King 
Before  all  other  earthly  thing." 

The  pilgrimB,  saved  from  this  im- 
minent danger,  and  doubtleBS  great- 
ly edified  by  the  saint'e  curious  ex- 
planation, proceed  in  search  of  new 
wonders.  Erelong,  they  reach  an 
islandi  upon  which  is  a  wide-spread- 
inff  tree,  bearing  leaves  speckled 
with  red,  and  this  **  outlandish  tree" 
is  covered  with  beautiful  birds, 

*'  So  ptJrely  white. 
No  man  ere  saw  a  fairer  sight'* 

As  the  whole  of  the  episode  relat- 
ing to  these  birds  is  very  gracefully 
related,  it  shall  be  inserted. 

*'  At  this  the  abbot  stood  amazed. 
And  wondering,  on  their  beauty  gsied. 
And  prayed  to  Heaven,  that  it  might  show, 
Both  whence  they  came,  and  where  they  go. 
And  who  they  were — when  instantly 
One  of  those  birds  from  off  the  tree 
Flew  toward  him,  lightly  hovering  ; 
While  at  each  stroke  of  that  bright  wing 
Burst  forth  such  harp- like  melody. 
That  tranced  in  joy  and  bliss  was  he. 
Then  mildly  to  the  bird  ho  said, 
'  If  thou  by  hand  of  God  wast  made 
To  serve  Him,  swiftly  to  me  tell 
What  isle  is  this  ?  and  what  befel 
Thee  and  thy  feathered  company, 
That  far  from  all  society 
Of  men  ye  won — for  ye  are  fair 
As  disembodied  spirits  are.' 

"  Then  sang  the  bird,   •  Erst  we  were  high  f 
In  power  and  glory  in  the  sky, 
For  angels  were  we,  but  we  fell 
When  pride  drove  Sathanas  to  hell : 
For  we  his  vassals  were,  and  driven 
Thus  for  his  surquedie  from  Heaven—" 
Now  exiled  for  a  space  to  stay 
Upon  this  island,  till  the  day 
That  shall  restore  us  to  the  skies. 
For  we  are  birds  of  Paradise. 


But  ye  have  much,'  said  he,  '  to  do 
And  bear  ere  Paradise  ye  view. 
And  six  years*  toils  must  suffer  still, 
Rocked  by  the  winds  and  waves  at  will ; 
And  aye  each  year  your  Pasch  shall  keep 
Upon  some  monster  of  the  deep. '  | 
When  thus  he  said,  away  he  flew 
Back  to  his  tree  ;  and  when  the  dew. 
And  slanUng  shwle,  and  sun*s  soft  shining, 
Showed  that  the  day  was  fast  declining. 
These  snowy  birds  with  dulcet  throats 
Poured  in  sweet  unison  their  notes  ;— . 
And  sang  so  softly,  clearly,  sweetly, 
With  voice  and  heart  aye  so  completely 
Joined  in  God*s  praise,  thst  ye  might  ^e'er 
The  solace  ||  of  that  song  compare 
With  aught  that  human  song  could  do  ' 
(Tho*  man  might  learn  a  lesson  too). 

"  Then  said  the  abbot,   '  Brethren,  see. 

These  birds  a  lesson  teach  to  ye ; 

Tho'  fallen  from  their  high  state,  and  driven 

Unto  this  isle,  yet  praise  they  Heaven, 

And  thank  the  Lord,  who  unto  us 

Hath  been  by  far  more  bounteous  ; 

And  hence  should  we  prepare  mofe  praise.* 

With  joyful  hearts  their  chant  they  raise, 

They  quit  the  ship,  and  range  along 

The  shore ;  and  now  the  Complin  song 

They  chant  with  pleasant  melody 

Then,  free  from  all  anxiety. 

Commend  themselves  to  Jesus*  care. 

And  soon  they  slumber  sweetly  there.** 

This  graceful  fiction  of  the  '*  Birdfl 
of  Paradise"  finds  a  place  in  (w« 
believe)  all  the  different  verBlonti  of 
the  Voyage  of  St  Brandan.  In  one 
of  the  latest,  that  in  Cazton's  edition 
of  the  Golden  Legend,  they  are  re- 
presented as  inhabitiog  Paradise, 
and  so  beguiling  the  time,  by  the 
sweetness  of  their  sones,  that  years 
fleet  away  unperceived— a  beautiful 
addition  to  the  story,  and  moat  pro- 
bably borrowed  from  an  Oriental 
source. 

Two  months  the  pilgrims  enjoy  the 
repose  of  this  beautiful  island  and  its 
feathered  inhabitants,  and  then  again 
put  to  sea.  After  six  months'  weari- 
some tossings,  they  at  length  see 


*  "  N 'est  pas  terre,  ains  rat  beste 
U  nut  felroes  nostre  feste.** 

t  The  mixture  of  Latin  words  in  this  passage  is  very  curious : — 
*'  L'oiael  reipunt  angeU  tumtu, 
Bens  in  del,  Jndit/wmi«« 
E  chaimrs  de  halt  si  fas, 
Cet  I'orguilleuse.'* 

X  The  term  **  beste"  is  constantly  used  by  this  writer  for  any  large  fish.     This,  hotfr- 

ever,  was  formerly  the  case  in  English,  and  the  reader  will  probably  remember,  that  in  our 

authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures,  the  phrase  "  beasts  of  the  sea"  occurs.* 

Ij  The  woid  here  used  is  *'  cumfert,*'  probably  the  earliest  instance  of  its  u>e. 
•  Milton,  in  Paradise  Lost,  also  uses  the  term  "  iea.^beast*' 
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land,  tnd  th^y  right  joyfully  go 
ashore,  douhtiDg  not  but  they  ehali 
meet  a  friendly  welcome,  because 
there  is  a  cross  upon  the  beach. 

'*  So  fortK  they  hie  with  glee 
The  abbot  and  his  cooipaoy, 
When,  lo  !  they  found  a  wondVoiis  spring, 
From  whence  two  etreaoia  their  watem  fling  ; 
The  one  was  foul,  the  other  bright- 
Much  gazed  the  faithful  at  the  sight, 
But  faint  were  they,  so  blithe  they  go 
To  stake  their  thirst.      *  No,  brothers,  no,* 
Brandan  out  cried,  '  first  seek  and  know 
If  this  strange  spring  be  wholesome  drink.' 
Affright  they  hastened  from  the  brink, 
Tho*  sorely  pained  with  thirst ; — then  nigh 
An  old  man  came,  and  when  his  eye 
Glanced  on  St  Brandan,  and  he  saw 
The  holy  frerts,  with  mickle  awe 
He  prostrate  fell,  and  kttsed  the  hands 
Of  the  abbot,  who  now  bade  him  stand. 
And  soothly  tell  by  word  or  sign 
Where  were  they.     Well  could  be  diTine, 
Although  he  spoke  not  what  was  said, 
And  joyfully  and  swiftly  led 
The  abbot  and  his  companie,  "" 

With  care  and  all  humiiitie,^ 
Unto  an  abbey  fair  and  good 
(Beneath  the  moon  none  holier  stood). 
The  abbot  of  that  saintly  place, 
With  honour  due  his  guests  to  grace. 
Caused  bring  forth  from  his  treasurye 
Relics  of  rich  orfeverie — 
Crosses  and  shrines,  and  caskets  fair. 
With  amethysts  bcbet,  and  rare 
Open- wrought  gold,  most  rich  y- chased,* 
And  precious  gems  all  featly  placed 
Around,  and  censers  fair  ydight 
Of  solid  gold,  and  jewels  bright. 
And  vestments  rich,  not  wrought  alone 
With  silk,  but  many  a  priceless  stone,— 
Garnet,  and  ruby,  sardunis, 
Topai,  and  jasper  precious. 
Gleamed  on  the  clasps  most  gorgeously." 

This  passage  gives  us  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  splendour  of  the  church  orna- 
ments at  this  period,  and  from  the 
accounts  which  we  find  in  Matthew 
Paris*  lives  of  the  Abbots  of  St  Al* 
bans,  we  may  scarcely  consider  the 
picture  overcharged.  The  allusion 
to  "  open  wrought  **  gold  work  espe- 
cially, reminds  us  of  thcTminute  and 
laudatory  description  which  Matthew 
Paris  gives  of  the  cups  which  '*  the 
Illustrious  magister  Baldwin"  made 
for  that  abbey  during  the  abbacy  of 


Symond  the  firal  (aft  Abbol  aliBoat 
contemporary  with  the  date  of  this 
poem),  and  which  he  describee  as 
being  not  only  studded  with  geoe, 
but  as  "  beautified  with  a  oioet  sub- 
til woric  of  interlaced  flowers.*'  On 
few  subject!  relating  to  that  eertain* 
ly  very  111- understood  period*  the 
Middle  Ages,  has  more  mlsapprehen* 
si  on  prevailed  than  la  regard  to  lit 
extreme  barbarism  and  general  po- 
verty ;  and  we  cAn  easily  imagine  the 
absolute  surprise  which  a  reader 
well  versed  In  popular  hlstoriea 
would  feel  on  reading,  instead  of 
second  and  third-hand  Inforraatloo, 
and  that  often  abounding  In  errors, 
the  authentic  documents  of  this 
period. 

The  reception  of  the  wearied 
comptny  bv  their  Island  brethren  It 
mofrt  affectionate. 

'*  With  joy  and  great  delight,  each  frere 
His  pilgrim  brother  led,  to  where 
The  abbey  stood,  and  then  mth  care, 
St  Brandan  and  his  company 
Ushered  to  the  refectory  : — 
There  listened  they  to  holy  book. 
And  then  their  pleasant  meal  they  took, 
While  before  each  was  placed  as  meet, 
Bread  that  was  both  white  and  sweet.**  t 

This  particular  notice  of  the  bread 
would  almost  of  itself  be  sufiiclent 
to  prove  the  writer  an  EaglUbman, 
since  we  are  not  aware  that  the  la- 
habitants  of  any  other  oountry,  even 
from  the  earliest  period,  expressed 
so  strongly  a  distaste  to  *' brown 
bread"  as  those  of  England  did, 
among  whom  for  centuries  the  pro- 
verb of  *'  eating  brown  bread"  has 
been  used  to  express  the  very  depth 
of  poverty.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions of  St  Brandan,  the  island  monks 
inform  him  that  their  monastery  was 
founded  by  a  St  Alben,  or  Albeu, 
(for  the  u  and  the  n  are  almost  un- 
distinguishable  from  each  other  in 
the  M^)  That  the  writer  means 
a  different  Saint  to  the  St  Alban  the 
protomartyr  of  England  is,  we  think, 
evident,  because  the  Trouvere, 
whether  English  by  birth  or  not, 
could  not  have  resided  In  the  court 
of  Beauclerc  without  becoming  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  that 


*  **  Dt  ot  adulter  e  dm  pin^ 
Preciuses  e  enteris,— 
Oil  rensen  cescets  de  or  amasiet, 
E  ks  gemmes  ens  eacasiet.*' 

f  -  PtvaoteaJs  1IBI,  diilct  e  U»e 
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Mini  who  gave  his  name  to  an  Im- 
portant town,  and  to  the  abbey  which 
toolc  precedence  of  every  other  in 
the  Icingdom.  Now  this  St  Alben  is 
represented  as  a  rich  and  noble  man 
who  fled  from  the  world,  and  far  contest. 
away,  amid  the  seas,  founded  this  **  Toward  them  a  serpent  of  the  sea 
abbey,  where  4he   monies  receive 
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brother  Jonathan'*,  is  eeen  malcing 
toward  them. 

The  description  of  this  genuine 
northern  monster  is  very  graphic, 
and  so   is  that  of  the  subsequent 


their  daily  supply  of  food  from  no 
mortal  source,  but  direct  from 
heaven. 

Quitting  this  pleasant  abode,  they 
again  set  sail ;  th«y  are  tossed  about 
a  long  time,  they  see  no  land,  '*  the 
wind  ceases,  the  provisions  fail,  bit* 
ter  hunger,  burning  thirst  increases, 
the  sea  was  so  motionless  that  their 
course  was  very  diflicult,  and  it  be- 
came thick  like  a  marsh.*'  *  They, 
however,  at  lt*ngth  reach  an  island, 
and  land,  but  they  find  there  a  river, 
which,  although  filled  with  fish,  is 
poisonous,  because,  the  Trouvere 
aays,  it  was  "embetum^e"  by  flowing 
over  metallic  ores.  They  fall  ill  from 
drinking  its  waters,  but  are  cured  at 
the  prayer  of  St  Brandan,  who  urges 
them  to  leave  the  place,  '*  for  better 
is  it  to  suffer  honest  hunger  than  to 
forget  God  and  his  ceclaim,*'  f   Sail- 


Rushed  swift  as  wind  most  savagely— > 
The  fire  that  from  his  nostrils  came 
Was  like  the  roaring  furnace  flame, 
Unmeasured  was  his  length  I  trew — 
His  very  breadth  was  huge  enew, 
Full  fifteen  feet,  and  all  around  him 
The  waves  were  seething.     Nought  could 

found  him, 
He  near  the  frighted  pilgrims  drew  ; 
Then  Brandan  spoke :  right  bold  and  true^ 
His  words — '  0  sirs,  now  wherefore  stand. 
Fearing  that  God's  all  powerful  hand 
Is  short  to  save !  O  guard,  I  pray, 
'Gainst  senseless  fear,  that  would  gainsay 
God's  word,  and  take  this  truth  away, — 
Who  puts  his  trust  in  Heav'n's  high  King, 
Hath  need  to  fear  no  living  thing. 
Then  'lo  another  monster  rose, 
That  huge  sea-serpent  to  oppose^ 
Right  toward  the  ship  his  swift  course  steer- 
ing, 
And  when  the  other  saw  him  nearing, 
Full  well  I  trew  his  foe  he  knew,  ' 
And  backward  from  the  vessel  drew. 


log  thence  they  are  vfsited  by  one  of     And  now  they  close  in  deadly  fight. 


the  white  birds,  who  reminds  them 
that  they  are  to  keep  their  Pasch  and 
Pentecost  «*  sur  un  beste."  This 
they  do,  and  remain  seven  weeks 
upon  their  living  resting  place  very 
quietly.  The  bird  now  flies  away, 
the  vessel  draws  near,  and  the 
"beste,"  doubtless  tired  by  this  time 
of  their  company,  begins  to  move. 
They  re- embark,  and  again  set  for- 
ward on  their  wearisome  voyage. 
They  next  arrive  at  a  *'dormaute 
mer,"  which  they  find  very  difilicult 
to  navigate.  "  The  co!d  runs  through 
their  veins,*'  their  barque  becomes 
almost  unmanageable,  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  troubles  a  *'marins 
serpenz,"  of  the  very  pattern   of 


'With  huge  heads  rear*d,  a  fearful  sight ! 
While  from  their  nostrils  flames  spout  high, 
As  are  the  clouds  in  the  upper  sky  ; 
Blows  with  their  fins  each  gives  his  l)rother, 
Like  clashing  shields  on  one  another  :— 
With  murdVous  teeth  each  other  biting. 
Like  trenchant  swords  each  other  smiting.  \ 
Spouted  the  blood,  and  gaping  wide 
Were  teeth  prints  in  each  monster's  side ; 
And  huge  and  deadly  deep  each  wounds. 
And  blood-tinged  all  the  waves  around, 
And  all  a-seething  was  the  sea. 
And  still  the  fight  raged  furiously. 
The  first  now  fought  with  failing  might, 
The  second  triumphed  in  the  fight, 
With  stronger  teeth  he  overbore  him. 
And  into  three  huge  pieces  tore  him, — 
And  then,  the  victory  gained,  he  goes 
Back  to  the  place  from  whence  he  rose.** 


•  "  Faillent  le  vent,  e  le  ronrdd, 
Crut  laigre  faim,  e  I'ardent  setd. 
La  II. er  tud  tani  paiiible, 
Pur  quei  ont  le  curs  nult  penible 
Ecpease  fud  cum  jpalud«." 
t  "  Miel»  vient  suffrir  hones^te  faim 
Que  oublter  l)eu.  e  ion  ccclalm.*' 
±  *  Drrchent  fei  nnent  bait  les  tertcs, 
Deif  narint-s  li  fous  lier  salt 
Des  que  as  nuit,  qui  volet  halt, 
Co)p»  se  dunent  de  lur  naes 
Teit  cum  eacus  e  despcdes ; 
A  dews  roerdans  se  nafflerent. 
Qui  cum  epes  trencbaat  sif  flt«*> 
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Scarcely  ha?e  they  returned  thanks 
for  this  great  deliveraiice»  when  the 
pilgrims  discover  a  new  danger. 

"  A  Bamiog  griffio  in  the  skj, 

'With  fearful  hearts  thej  now  e«py, 

With  crooked  clawa  to  seise  I  ween, 

And  flaming  wings  and  talons  keen  ; 

And  o*er  the  ship  he  hovereth  low, 

And  Tainly  may  the  strong  wind  blow; 

]\Iore  swift  is  he,  than  barque  more  strong, 

And  fierce  he  chaseth  them  along. 

But  lo  1  a  dragon  takes  his  flight, 

With    outstretched    neck,    and    wings   of 

might, 
A  flaming  dragon  he,  and  grim, 
And  toward  the  griffin  beareth  bimt 
And  now  the  battle  furiously 
In  mid  air  rageth  fell  to  see. 
Sparks  from  their  teeth  fly  thick  around, 
And  blows,  and  flames,  and  many  a  wound 
Is  giren.     The  pilgrims  anxiously 
Gaze  up,  O  which  shall  victor  be  ? 
The  griffins  huge— the  dragon  slight. 
But  far  more  lightsome  for  the  fight ; 
And  lo !  the  griffin  in  the  sea  * 
Falls  dead.     The  dragon  victory 
'  Hath  won—- O  then  they  joyed  outright. 
And    thanked    the    God    of   power    and 

might." 

St  Brandan  now  '*  improves  "  this 
second  deliverance,  and  remarks, 
how  weak  it  is  for  man  ever  to  des- 
pair, seeinff  that  God  is  always  at 
hand  to  aid  swiftly  and  eflfectually. 

It  is  an  opinion  maintaioed  by 
many  writers,  who  have  made  the 
marvels  of  mediaeval  romance  and 
legend  their  study,  that  these,  with 
scarcely  any  exception,  are  derived 
from  Eastern  fable.  Many  valuable 
writers  of  the  present  day  hold  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  we  think  the 
present  curious  poem  oflfers  strong 
corroboration  of  the  correctness  of 
their  views,  who  hold  that,  in  most 
instances,  the  marvels  of  popular 
fiction  have  their  origin  among  the 
people  who  adopt  them.  For  the 
dragons,  and  other  monsters  of  le- 
gend and  romance^  Huet  and  War- 


ton  have  pointed  to  an  exclusively 
Oriental  source — a  more  extensive 
enquiry  into  the  popular  fictions  of 
the  northern  nations  has  proved  that 
the  dragon  belongs  equally  to  Celtic 
and  to  Teutonic  fable.  Centuries 
before  the  Crusader  set  foot  in  Pa- 
lestine, and  listened,  as  Warton 
fancied,  to  those  marvels  which  he 
brought  back  with  him  to  form  the 
gorgeous  adornments  of  chivalrous 
romance,  the  Celtic  bards  sung 
wondrous  tales  of  dragons  and  tlieir 
treasure ;  and,  at  a  period  even  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity amon^  the  Saxons,  the  unknown 
author  of  "  Beowulf*  described  the 
'*  fire- drake/'  full  fifty  measured  feet 
in  length,  winged,  and  breathing 
flame  and  poisonous  vapour,  and  re- 
posing all  day  on  his  *'  horde  **  of 
century  buried  wealth.  To  the 
griffin,  we  believe,  an  Oriental 
source  must  be  assigned  ;t  but  who 
will  say  that  the  huge  sea-aerpeata 
are  not  of  an  exclusively  nortbcm 
origin? 

The  next  wonder  that  the  pil- 
grims encounter  on  their  eventfol 
voyage,  is  the  same  which  befel  St 
Francis,  according  to  his  legend, 
written  more  than  a  century  after, 
but  which  was  not  improbably  bor- 
rowed from  this  very  poem. 

On  the  festival  of  St  Peter,  St 
Brandan  chants  the  service  so  de- 
lightfully, that^^«9  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes  are  attracted  by  his  eingmg. 
His  monks,  who  seem  to  have  been 
more  engaged  in  looking  about 
them,  than  in  attendiog  to  their 
abboi  go  to  hire,  and  pray  him  to 
slog  lower,  for  "  so  dear  is  each 
wave,  where  the  sea  is  deepest,  that 
we  see  as  though  upon  earth,  Ixyth 
fishes  innumerable,  and  fishes  great 
and  cruel,  that  we  scarcely  dare  to 
speak  of  them,  for  if  the  noise  dis- 
turb them,  know  you  that  killed  we 
shall  be."  :|:    This  cowardly  counsel 


*  "  Li  grips  est  grant,  dra(;uns  mslgres, 
Cil  est  pluft  rorr»  cil  plus.aigre*, 
Mors  e«t  II  grips,  en  mer  chait.** 

f  Still  it  was  not  through  the  medium  of  the  Cruiiaders  that  "  griflias  "  were  imported 

into  Europe,  any  more  thau  flaming  dragons.     They  were  known  long  before  ;  and,  in  a 

Saxon  geographical  work,  they  are  mentioned  as  employing  their  tremendous  daws,  for  the 

yery  useful  purpose  oi  digging  vpgoUd! 

%  *'  Quar  tant  eler  est  chascun  unde  . 
O  )a  mer  est  plus  parf unde, 
Que  Qous  veium  des  que  en  terte 
,  Et  de  peissuns  tanie  leuprre,— 

Pcisauns  veium  gran's,  etcruels, 
Une  n'eimes  parler  de  tels  |-« 
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does  not  tiut  St  Brandan;  he  re- 
bukes them  for  their  needless  fear, 
and 

"  He  Bang  more  lugli,  more  loudly  clear,— 

The  salvage  fishes,  htm  to  hear, 

Leapt  from  the  sea,  and  round  they  wait. 

As  thejf  the  feast  would  celebrate ; 

Thus  sang  he  till  the  close  of  day. 

And  then  each  monster  went  his  way." 

They  keep  steering  onward,  and 
now  a  new  and  beautiful  marvei 
meets  their  eyes. 


c< 


Right  in  their  coorse,  they  clearly  see 
A  pillar  rising  in  mid  sea ; 
A  wondrous  building  round  appeared, 
Not  as  a  common  structure  reared, 
But  founded  all  of  sa|>phire  stone— 
(Nought  with  more  brightness  ever  shone). 
And  to  the  clouds  upreared  high — 
While  in  the  deep  ye  might  descry 
Its  base,  and  round  about  outspread 
A  fur  parilion,  to  the  sea 
Descending,  while  clear  overhead. 
Like  dazzling  gold,  the  canopy 
Shone  ;  ne'er  on  earth  was  such  a  sight  I 
Then    Brandan    with    swift   course    sailed 

right 
Onward,  and  until  within  that  tent. 
He,  and  his  monks,  and  vessel  went. 
And  then  he  saw  an  altar,  where 
The  pillar  stood,  'twas  emerald  rare. 
Sardonyx  formed  the  sacristy. 
The  pavement  was  chalcedony, 
And  right  above  that  pillar  spresd 
A  golden  drapery  overhead.* 
And  there  were  beryl  lamps — they  saw 
Well  pleased  these  marvels,  for  no  awe 
Of  peril  had  they,  and  three  days 
They  lingered  in  that  pleasant  place 
Ceaseless  the  holy  service  singing.*' 

Now,  for  the  prototype  of  this 
splendid  temple  of  the  sea  need  we 
seek  among  the  diamond  psJaces  of 
Eastern  fable,  when  the  northern 
Toyager  could  tell  of  fantastic  pa- 
laces of  ice,  rising  to  the  clouds  in 
the  mid  sea,  and  in  their  gorgeous* 
ness  throwing  all  the  splendours 
of  Oriental  marvels  into  shade. 
The  reader  will  observe  how  closely 


the  venerable  Trouvere  adheres  to 
fact,  amid  all  his  faociful  embellish- 
ments— every  gem  of  which  he  de- 
scribes this  sear  temple  as  beiug  com« 
poaed  is  of  the  varyiug  hues  of  sea- 
water.  Sapphire  forms  the  bsbo,  the 
pavement  is  chalcedony,  the  altar 
emerald,  the  sacristy  (or  shrine) 
sardonyx,  even  the  lamps  are  beryl, 
while  the  golden  canopy  spread 
over  all,  what  is  it  but  the  frosty 
haze,  gilded  by  the  beams  of  the 
sun?  After  their  three  days'  so- 
journ, they  depart  from  this  beau- 
tiful ice-temple,  Brandan  talcing 
with  him  as  a  memorial  a  splendid 
chalice  of  crystal. 

Their  subsequent  adventures  are 
of  a  widely  different  character,  and 
the  furce  and  spirit  with  which  the 
author  paints  scenes  of  horror  so 
immediately  after  those  of  beauty, 
proves  a  versatility  of  talent  not 
always  to  be  met  with  in  works  of  a 
more  advanced  period.  The  pil- 
grims, after  a  tedious  voyage,  see  at 
length  land. 

"  But  it  appeared  all  overcast 

With  darkness  thick,  and  smoky  blast. 

The  smoke  with  flashing  fire  was  blent. 

And  stench  of  carrion  far  was  sent ; 

And    thickest    darkness    gathered     round 

them — 
Then    Brandan,   lest    it    might    confound 

them. 
Thus   counseird   them.  —  '  My   brethren, 

know. 
This  fearful  place  towards  which  ye  go 
Is  Ilell  itself  ;^ this  mystery 
God  granteth  vs  alone  to  see.' 

"  More  ills  they  saw,  as  near  they  drew. 

For  darker  still  the  valley  grew. 

And  from  the  depths  and  trenches  came 

Huge  dartlog  blades  of  ardent  flame, 

And  fiery  blasts  made  roaring  fell. 

No  thunders  are  so  terrible  ; 

And  burning  rocks  with  tongues  of  fire 

Outbursting  still  were  there,  and  higher 

Huge  flames  uprear'd  so  high  that  they 

Took  the  clear  light  of  Heaven  away. 


SI  la  noise  les  en  romment, 

Saches  que  murlr  nus  estant." 
The  reader  will  observe,  that  these  lines  are  translated  above  with  only  one  transposition. 
Ik  would  be  difficult  to  find  modern  EnglUh  poetry  so  free  from  inversions,  as  thia  very 
ancient  Frendi  poem. 

*  *'  De  smaragde  vilt  un  alter, 
U  le  piler  descent  en  duer,— 
LI  saendre  fud  lardoine, 
Li  pavemens  ealccdolnei 
Bus  li  pUer  ferme  avrit 
Tref  de  fin  or  eo  suslinet 
E  11  lampes  fUnt  de  beryl.** 
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"  l(fd^  riglit  beside  i  mount  they  draw, 
And  there  ft  kicked  one  •  they  sai^ 
Of  monstrout  site,  arid  forth  hk  caihe 
That  evil-doer  f  clothed  in  flame. 
From  Hell.     An  iron  mace  he  held,^ 
And  on  a  pillar  set,  beheld 
Them  coming ;  then  his  eyes  round  turning 
(Which   flash'd   like  fldming   coals    fierce 

burning), 
Swift  started  up,  for  well  he  knew 
His  tbrment  would  begin  anew  ; 
Flames  from  his  thr9at  he  swift  upcast, 
Theii  to  his  furnace  fled  right  fast, 
But  toon  came  back,  and  then  with  awe. 
His  horrid  use  and  crooked  claw 
And  brutelike  face  the  pilgrims  saw. 

**  He  reared  himself  unto  ihe  sky 

And  ruah'd  on  them  furiously  ; 

Jhe  cloudy  rock  flies  not  so  fast, 

'When  driven  by  the  stormy  blast, 

Nor  bolt  of  arbalest  could  fly 

Swifter,  nor  falcon  mount  so  high.i| 

A^nd  higher  still  he  rises,  veering 

Now  here,  now  there,  with   strong  wing 

steering; 
Thus  round  them  flew  that  fiend  of  Hell,' 
But  barm'd  them  not,  in  the  sea  he  fell ; 
Then  from  the  waves  flames  spout  amun» 
As  barneth  heath  on  parched  plain.  I 
And  long  time  blazed  forth  woadromly 
Both  fire  and  flame  amid  the  sea." 

They  now  reach  an  island  aur- 
rounded  by  flames  and  smoke ;  they 
see  there  "  many  thousand  "  •*  mal- 
felry,"  and  hear  their  cries.  They 
afterwards  arrive  at  a  mountain  co- 
veted with  clouds,  and  see  flames 
issuing  from  a  cavern  which  forms 
the  mouth  of  Hell.  Still  they  pur- 
sue their  course,  and  come  to  the 
open  sea,  where  they  find  a  naked 
rock,  and  upon  it  a  man^ 

"  Mult  ert  periz,  e  detirez, 
Delachetez,  e  descirea  "— 

with  a  cloth  tied  about  his  head, 
and  holding  a  javelin  in  his  hand — 

•*  And  tightly  grappled  he  the  stone 
Which  'bove  the  waves  he  sat  upon. 
For  they  were  beating  vehemently* 
As  he  might  overwhelmed  be ; 


UiAii, 


Peril  above,  peril  below. 

Peril  befdre.  beHinfl,  1  trow. 

And  right,  and  left,  in  vain  he  tried 

To  combat  them,  and  mournful  cried 

To  Jesus,  King  of  Majesty  : — 

*  Oh  !   with  my  death  assuaged  be  ! 

Thou  Jesus,  sitting  on  thy  thronct 

My  fearful  sufferings  think  upon  I 

Oh !  Jesus !  greatly  merciful ! 

Be  unto  me  most  pitiful. 

Thou  son  of  Marie,  think  on  me. 

Nor  vainly  let  me  cry  mercy, 

Hemm'd  round  by  terrors  of  this  aea !  * 'i 

The  worthy  abbot,  distrest  at  this 
sorrowful  spectacle,  advance*  nea.T- 
er,  and  questions  the  sufferer.  He 
now  learns  that  he  is  Judas,  endu- 
ring the  torments  of  cold  and.  hua- 
per  in  exchange  for  those  of  fire. 
He  enters  Into  a  minute  detail  of 
the  torments  of  the  lost,  and  of  his 
own ;  from  whence  it  appears  that 
Milton*s  idea  of  the  inhabltaiits  of 
Hell  being  brought  "  from  beds  of 
raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice,"  was  do 
new  fancy.  Jddas  aays  •*  there  are 
torments  of  the  heights,  and  tor- 
ments of  the  depths  :'*— 

**  Those  of  the  mount  more  painful  are. 
Those  of  the  deep  more  horrid  far. 
These  are  thick  air  and  stifling  fire. 
These  cold  and  wet  and  stenches  dire. 

Another  proof  of  the  northern 
source  of  the  imagery  of  this  poem, 
since  no  Trouvere  but  one  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  bitterness  of  a 
northern  winter  would  have  made 
Judas  dread  the  cold  even  more  than 

the  fire. 

St  Brandan  at  this  terrible  narra- 
tion '*  weeps  greatly,"  and  asks  whe- 
ther there  is  any  respite  to  his  suf- 
ferings.   Judas  replies : — 

"  Not  half  my  sorrow  can  you  see, 
.  Which  in  that  place  Tm  doom'd  to  diee, 
But  respite  sweet  from  Saturday 
Even  till  the  Sabbatb*8  past  away 
1  have." 

A    beautiful    superstition,   and 
which  seems  to  have  been  an  article 


•  «•  MaUby." 


I 


(t 


t  ♦•  Unfed.' 


I  "  Un  mail  de  fer  en  puln  porteit." 


Estnrbeiluns  plus  test  ne  valt, 
Quant  sus  en  Pair  le  veits  le  trait, 
Ne  li  quarrel  d'arbaleste, 
Ne  de  fiinde.  nagateste 
Cum  plushalrt.t,  e  plus  emprent, 
E  en  volant  forres  reprint."    . 
I  "  Cumbruercen  unasart."  .         , 

m  The  reader  will  observe  throughout  this  earnest  adjuration  that  the  prayer  la  made 
directly  to  our  Saviour,  and  also  that  even  "  our  ladye"  is  never  mentioned  by  9njd 
those  names  of  worship  which  were  common  at  a  later  period.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
whole  poem,  th«  theology  is  purely  Protestant. 
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of  popular  belief  dtiriiir  the  Middle  Indeed  Ihe  perile  iocreMe,  for  still 
Ages.  So  Urfti  also  th^  rollowltig :— .  surrounded  by  ^  la  callo,"  they 
Bfandin  asks  Judas  the  tneaning  cotne  lo  A  narrotr  pass  where  three 
of  the  cloth  which  Is  tied  around  currents  uiest,'  they  eseape  these 
his  head.  Judas  replies,  that  he  rii-  dangers,  and 
celves  great  benefit  from  It.  since  It 
shelters  his  head  and  face  rrom  the 
cutting  winds^  and  prevents  the  fish 
from  biting  them;  and  this  advan- 
tage he  obtained  because  once,wheh 
on  earth,  he  gave  a  piece  of  cloth 
to  a  beggar  (un  cataif),  and  the  be- 
nefit of  that  single  deed  of  charity 
still  remains  to  him.*  The  fiends 
now  appear,  and  though  they  are 
prevented  from  attacking  S(  Bran- 
dan»  they  carry  off  Judas  to  his 
other  scene  of  torment ;  and  awe- 
struck and  sorrowful,  the  pilgrims 
sail  on.  They  next  reach  an  island 
on  which  they  find  a  hermit,  '*  with 
an  angelical  countenance,^'  and 
beautiful  white  hair.  He  informs 
them  that  his  name  is  St  Pels,  the 
Hermit,  and  shows  them  a  won- 
drous spring,  assuring  them  that  on 
that  water  he  has  subsisted  thirty 
years.    He   gives   Brandan   some, 


''  Issuing  frSm  the  darkoMs  see, 
With  joyful  hearts^  right  grelefulljr, 
Be/ond  the  eloud  that  bright  wall  rise, 
That  round  engirdleth  Paradise. 
A  iQftjr  wall  was  it,  and  high, 
Reaehidg  ae  though  'twould  pierce  the  sh/-^ 
All  battleineAted««but  nS  tower, 
Bresstwork,  nor  palisade,  for  power 
Of  foe  was  never  dreaded  there, 
And  snow^  white  beyond  eompare 
Its  hue ;  and  gems  most  daxtling  to  sight, 
In  inlay  work  that  wall  bedight; 
For  it  was  set  with  chrysolite, 
And  many  a  rich  gem  flsshing  light ; 
Topas  and  emerald  fair  to  see. 
Carbuncle  and  chalcedony, 
And  chrysophraaC)  sardonyx  fair, 
Jasper  and  amethyst  most  rare, 
Gprgeously  shining,  jacinth  too. 
Crystal  and  beryl,  clear  to  ▼iew— 
Each  to  the  other  giving  brightness."  f 
'*  Right  toward  the  port  thsir  course  th«y 
held, 
But  other  dangers,  all  untold, 


which  he  receives  with  many  thanks,    ,„       i. 

and  they  depart    Again  they  come     ?^*"  *^*7i  ^^^''^^  ***«  fif*'«  ^"^P  K«"<* 
to  the  huge  fish,  and  thus  they  know    S'T"  °/  ^*"*"*  ^'^  ^'*****  '"'** ' 
that  Easter  is  come  again.    Setting    ?;«t* "****?  *"*'*!^*'  ^**°«  '  ^'*"^ 
sail  from  their  living  island,  they     -V°"?^"***'*^»  *«"*"»  "»'  •»^»>"  ^^^ 
now  direct  their  course  to  the  east. 
The  remainder  of  their  curious  his- 
tory shall  be  told  in  the  Trouvere's 
own  words : — 


(< 


Full  forty  days  o'er  the  high  sea, 
With  sloping  course)  right  speedily 
The  bark  glides  on>  and  now  they  come. 
So  Heaven  bath  order'd,  to  the  gloom 
That  round  elicloseth  Paradise, 
Hiding  it  well  from  mortal  eyes  ; 
And  heavily,  and  lab'ring  slow. 
Over  that  tideless  sea  they  go  ; 
And  now  that  darkness  all  confounds  them. 
Wrapping  them  o*er,  and  perils  round  them 
So  many  are,  that  had  not  Hewlett 
In  mercy  timely  succour  given. 
They  ne'er  had  pass'd  that  cloud  I  trow.*' 


With  innate  wisdom,  |  they  might  well 

Bear  it,  for  'twas  invincible^- 

And  iron,  stone,  ay^  adamant^ 

Against  its  edge  had  strength  full  scant. 

But  lo  1  a  fair  youth  came  to  meet  them. 

And  with  meek  courtesy  did  greet  them, 

For  he  was  sent  by  Heaven*8  command 

To  give  them  entrance  to  that  land  ; 

So  sweetly  he  his  messSge  gave, 

And  kissed  each  one,  and  bade  the  glaivs 

Retain  its  place  ;  the  dragons  too 

He  checked,  and  led  them  safely  through, 

And  bade  them  rest,  now  they  had  come 

At  last  unto  that  heavenly  home. 

For  they  had  now  all  dangers  past, 

To  certain  glory  come  at  last."  § 

*'  And  now  that  fair  youth  leads  them  on, 
Where  Paradise  in  beauty  shone, 


*  The  recollection  of  the  reader  Will  supply  many  similar  popular  traditions ;  the  *'  Lyke 
Wake  Dirge*'  (among  others),  in  the  Alinstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  is  entirely  founded 
on  this  notion. 

f  This  list  of  gems  is  evidently  taken  from  scripture,  as  are  many  of  the  subsequent  de- 
tails ;  it  however  seemed  best  to  insert  the  description  at  full-length,  since  it  is  by  no 
means  a  servile  copy,  but  is  characterised  by  much  gracefulness. 

\  A  sword  endowed  with  "  innate  wisdom,'*  is  a  very  favourite  marvel  with  the  writers 

of  the  fabliaux,  it  seems  to  be  of  Scandinavian  origin.     This  is  probably  the  earliest  in- 

Btance  of  use,  by  an  Anglo-Norman  Tronvere. 

9  '*  E  I'entree  est  ouverte, 
Fuit  enuent  f&  glorieevtSf** 
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An4  there  they  saw  the  land  all  full 
Of  woods  and  rirere  beautiful ; 
And  meadows  large  besprent  with  flowersy 
And  scented  shrubs  in  fadeless  bowers. 
And  trees  with  blossoms  fair  to  see. 
And  fruit  also  delidously 


And  see  afar  a  vision  rare 

Of  angels, — I  may  not  declare 

What  there  they  saw,  for  words  could  n€*er 

The  meaning  tell ;  and  melodie 

Of  that  same  heavenly  company 

For  joy  that  they  beheld  them  there. 


ness. 


Hung  from  the  boughs  *,  nor  brier,  nor  thorn,     They  heard,  but  could  not  bear  its  sweet- 
Thistle,  nor  blighted  tree  forlorn 
With  Uachen*d  leaf,  wss  there,  for  Spring 
Held  aye  a  year-long  blossoming  ; 
And  never  shed  their  leaf  the  trees, 
Nor  failed  their  fruit,  and  still  the  breeze 
Blew  soft,  scent-laden  from  the  fields. 
Full  were  the  woods  of  venison ; 
The  rivers  of  good  fish  each  one. 
And  others  flowed  with  milky  tide 
(No  marvel  all  things  fructified). 
The  earth  gave  honey,  oosing  through 
Its  pores,  in  sweet  drops  like  the  dew ; 
And  in  the  mount  was  golden  ore. 
And  gems,  and  treasure  wondrous  store ; 
There  the  clear  sun  knew  no  declining. 
Nor  fog  nor  mist  obscured  his  dhintng  ; 
No  cloud  scToss  that  sky  did  stray. 
Taking  the  sun*s  sweet  light  away ; 
Nor  cutting  blast,  nor  blighting  air, 
For  bitter  winds  blew  never  there  ; 
Nor  heat,  nor  frost*  nor  pain,  nor  grief, 
Nor  hunger,  thirst,  for  swift  relief 
From  every  ill  wss  there ;  p1enti6  * 
Of  every  good  right  easily. 
Each  had  according  to  his  will. 
And  aye  they  wandered  blithely  sdii, 
In  large  and  pleasant  pastures  green, 
O !  such  as  earth  hath  never  soen ! 
And  glad  was  Brandan,  for  their  plesavre 
So  wondrous  was,  that  scant  in  measure 
Their  past  toils   seemed,    nor   could  they 

rest. 
But  wandeied  aye  in  joyful  ^ues6 
Of  somewhat  fairer,  and  did  go 
Hither  and  thither,  to  and  fro, 
For  very  joyfulness ;  and  now 
They  climb  a  mountain's  lofty  brow 


>  Unless  their  natures  greater  meetness 
To  that  celestial  place  hsd  borne  :— 
But  they  were  crush*d  with  joy.f  '  Return,* 
Said  they,  '  we  may  not  Uiis  sustain.* 
Then  spoke  the  youth  in  gentle  strain; 
'  O  Brendan,  God  unto  thine  eyes 
Hath  granted  sight  of  Paradise ; 
But  know,  it  glories  hath  more  bright 
Than  ere  hath  dazed  thy  mortal  sight ; 
One  hundred  thousand  times  more  fair 
Are  these  abodes,  but  thou  couldst  ne*er 
The  view  sustain,  nor  the  ecstacy 
Its  meanest  joys  would  yield  to  thee  ; 
For  thou  hast  in  the  body  come. 
But,  when  the  Lord  shall  call  thee  home^ 
Thou  fitted  then,  a  spirit  free 
From  weakness  and  mortality, 
Shalt  aye  remain,  no  fleeting  guest. 
But  taking  here  thine  endless  rest.t 
And  while  thou  still  remun'st  below, 
That  heaven's  high  favour  all  may  know. 
Take  hence  these  stones,  to  teach  all  eyes 
That  thou  hast  been  in  Paradise.' 

'*  Then  Brandan  worshipped  God,  and  took 
Of  Paradise  a  farewell  look. 
The  £ur  youth  led  them  to  the  gate* 
They  entered  in  the  ship,  and  strait 
The  signal's  made,  the  wind  flows  ficc. 
The  sails  are  spread,  and  o*er  the  sea 
They  bound;  but  swift  and  bliihe,  1  trow, 
Their  homeward  course  ;  for  where  was  foe 
Of  earth,  or  hell,  'gainst  {hem  to  rise, 
Who  were  returned  from  Paradise  ? 

"  Three  months  soon  past,  and  now  they 
see 
The  shores  of  Ireland,— joyfully 


*  "  Sans  fltt  illuist  li  cUtb  soleil, 
Nl  vens  noiea  nl  met  un  peil, 
Ni  vient  ni  11  nue  del  air. 
Que  de  soleil  telget  la  clair  ; 
Ni  ci  estrat  mal,  nl  aurat, 
Ne  des  mals  vens  gei  nel  saurat ) 
Ne  chads,  ne  freis,  ne  de  hatte, 
Ne  faiin,  ne  seid,  nc  i>uflfVait, 
De  tus  ses  bons,  aurat  plentet" 

t  "  Eali  vi'ient  avistuns. 
Dune  ne  sevent  divUiuns  j— 
Angeles  veient,  esis  olent 
Pur  hir  venir  cumses  ^eienl* 
Prent  lur  grant  melodie 
Mals  nel  pt'ient  suffirlr  mie 
Lur  nature  ne  poet  prendre, 
Li  grant  glorie. " 
I  "  Brandan  tu  veis  cest  Parals 
Qaetu  a  Den,  mnlt  rcquals 
Sed  U  gloriv  cent  mil  tant 

Sue  n'as  vcu  ad  9a  avant, 
ale  plus  ni  appTfOdras 
Devanfi  i  <  e  que  revendras 
Per  venis  ci  catnalmeiic 
Test  revendras  spiritualment 
Or  ten  reva,  ci  revendras 
Le  V»9  d  accndras,*' 
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They  leap  uliore,  and  loon  about 
Gathert  a  large  and  marrelling  rontey 
Casing  amaxed  at  men  whose  eyes 
Had  viewed  Adamah*s  Paradise. 
All  glad  to  see  them,  glad  to  hear 
Their  marvels,  while  from  ht  and  near 
Friends  and  relations  flock,  and  they. 
Who  mourned  St  Brendan  many  a  day, 
Deeming  him  lost,  his  convent  feres, 
Xow  welcome  him  with  joyful  tears. 
And  joyfully  they  gathered  round 
Well  pleased   that  what  he*d   sought   he 
foundi 
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And  many  wondrous  things  he  taught. 
And  far  and  near  his  aid  was  sought. 
For  in  that  age  there  ne'er  might  be 
Man  more  revered  and  loved  than  he : 
And  when  at  length  that  time  did  come 
For  Go4  to  call  him  to  his  home, 
To  that  Uest  kingdom  did  he  go. 
To  which  he  pointed  thousands  moe.*'  * 

And  tbu8,  in  tbe  wordB  of  the 
conclusion, 

**  EzrtlCIT  VITA  SStI  BftAKOAHI." 


^  VK  SOMAN  DU  ROU."  f 


PAR  MAISTRB  WACB. 


In  1160,  fiye  years  after  his  cons- 

Kletion  of  *'  le  Briit  d'Angleterre," 
[aistre  Wace  commenced  bis  se- 
cond remaininfl[  work,  the  Chronicle 
of  tbe  Dukes  of  Normandy,  from  the 
invasion  of  Rollo  to  tbe  thirty-fourth 
year  of  our  Henry  tbe  First's  reign, 
and  which  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  under  tbe  title  of  the  **  Roman  du 
Rou."  Both  from  its  subject  and 
tbe  very  naive  and  characteristic 
style  in  which  it  is  written,  we  think 
it  must  be  considered  as  a  far  more 
interesting  composition  than  tbe 
*'  Briit."  Although  in  both  these 
works  Wace  is  far  from  being  a  ser- 
vile copyist,  yet  in  this  latter  he 
gives  so  many  minute  details,  and 
so  many  curious  traits  relating  to  his 
heroes,  that  the  work  reads  rather 
like  a  collection  of  spirited  ballads, 
than  a  metrical  chronicle ;  and  many 
of  them,  in  graphic  force  of  painting, 
remind  us  of  the  venerable  **  Chro- 
nicle of  the  Cid." 

'*  Le  Roman  de  Rou  "  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  first  breaking  off 


abruptly  before  the  conclusion  of 
tbe  third  duke*s  history ;  while  the 
second  part,  which  it  appears  was 
not  completed  until  nearly  ten  years 
afterward,  brings  tbe  narrative  down 
to  the  death  of  Robert  Curtbose. 
The  cause  of  the  long  intervfd  be« 
tween  tbe  first  and  second  parts 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  ourTrou* 
yere  not  receiving  sufficient  encou- 
ragement :~not.that  **  empty  praise" 
was  denied  him,  but  that  more  sub- 
stantial encouragement,  without 
.which  neither  bards  would  tune 
their  harps  nor  Trouveres  compose 
'*  romances  learned  and  rare.*'  He 
alludes  to  this  very  naively  in  his 
introduction  to  the  second  part,  and 
with  much  humour  assures  his  hear- 
ers that  mere  compliments  are  in- 
sufficient to  spur  him  on  to  his 
task. 

"  Much  to  be  honoured,  and  approved. 
And  highly  prized,  and  greatly  lored. 
In  sooth  should  all  these  trouveres  be 
Who  gestes  relate,  and  historje. 


*  "  Quant  vint  al  tent  que  U  float,    . 
Rakt  le  Deiu  lui  destinst 
Al  regne  de  Deu,  en  slat  il» 
Par  lui  en  vunt  plufur  que  mlL** 

f  For  the  especial  benefit  of  those  worthy  readers  who  may  have  a  horror  of  "ro- 
mancing,** it  Is  as  well  to  state  that  the  term  "  romance"  had  a  widely  different  signifi- 
cation from  the  modem  one.  One  of  the  trouveres  versified  the  apoeryphal  "  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus,*'  and  called  it  '*  Le  Roman  de  la  Resurrection  do  Jhesu  Christ.*'  The  work 
now  before  us  is  a  metrical  history,  and  yet  it  is  called  a  romance.  The  celebrated 
Robert  GrostSte,  who  may  also  be  placed  among  the  Trouveres,  since  he  wrote  three  works 
in  French  verse,  termed  his  favourite  one,  a  poem  on  the  fall  c^  man,  "  Li  Roman  de 
Roman,**  while  Guichard  de  Beaulieu,  in  the  opening  verses  of  his  "  Sermen,**  assures  his 
hearers  that  sU  he  says  is  strictly  true,  and  therefore  ho  hu  written  it  in  '*  romans.*'  Tbe 
case  is  that  the  term  applies  to  the  language  *  in  which  the  poem  is  written,  and  nerer  to 
the  subject  '2, 

•  The «« Langne  Romainf^^'^as  this  teaaeh  of  the  sadiDt  Fiendi  dlaket  wulCtequently  called. 
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For  many  a  baron  ami  high  dama 

Have  proffered  oobla  glfU,  that  fame 

Of  them  and  tbeira  for  aya  ahould  be 

Kept  in  all  honourad  mavory ; 

But  DOW  I  acarea  can  think  oC  writiof 

Goodly  romancea,  or  enditing 

Serventes,  or  taka  aught  in  band 

That  might  a  Writer's  skill  demand ; 

For  though  I  have  much  courtesyi 

And  many  a  well  set  speech  from  ye, 

There  8    nought   beside   thanks    for   your 

ffraee^- 
This  suiteth  not  with  Maistre  Waee* 
*  No,  no,*  saith  he,  *  if  I  with  care, 
And  learned  phrase,  and  knowledge  rare, 
Compose — mtfre  than  fair  words  I  crafif. 
For  erst  much  more  did  trouveres  have. 
I  speak  to  men  of  wealth  untold. 
With  lands,  and  rents,  and  marks,  and  gold, 
For  'tia  for  tbam  that  booka  are  madot 
And  good  talea  told,  and  acenea  pourtray'd. 
But  daad  and  gone  is  noblenease, 
And  perisb'd  aye  tba^  rich  largetfa 
That  afs(  abounded— far  and  near 
Seek,  but  ye  oe*er  %ball  find  it  bare.'  ** 

~  Meed  hail'  it  not  been  f4N-  Kioff 
HeBTj,  wko  (Ged  bUsa  him  for  itl) 
gave  fiie  a  prebend  et  Bergeuz,  Bad 
DiftDy  otber  gif («,"  eayi  iie,  ^  I  nigiit 
hfive  been  poor  enow." 

Tbe  "  RcHBfiB  du  lieu  *'  is  e«iBp 
posed  partly  la  the  octosyllabie 
ataoza,  imd  parti jr  in  whal  may  be 
eailed  baliad  meaaure.  Tbia  fre- 
queDtlj  preaenta  Inetaneea  of  ten, 
twenty,  ia  aome  inataacea  even  a 
greater  number  of  linea,  all  bavlng 
th^  eame  termination,  if  any  remaina 
of  the  eariier  Trou^rerea  preaenC  tbia 
peculiarity,  and  few  bave  managed  ae 
well  with  this  very  id  tractable  ape- 
ciea  of  metre  as  our  Maiatre  Wace, 
Aa  a  eloae  adberenee  to  tbia  torn 
would  be  almoa^  tmpoaaible  in  Eag- 
liah  verae,  and  aa  it  baa  baaidea  by 
no  meana  a  pieaatng  effect,  the  reader 
muat  allow  ua  to  rhyme  in  coupleta^ 


and  with  ibia  iiogla  doTiatioQ  front 
the  tem  we  will  pro|^aed  to  gi?# 
apecimena  from  tbia  apiri(ed  WQrIc 
in  aa  cloae  a  tranalation  aa  poaaibto. 
The  introductory  veraea,  wbieb 
are  very  apiritad,  are  octoayllabie. 
They  abould  be  laaertad  here ;  but 
aa,  with  aome  improvementa,  tbey 
form  the  introducdon  to  tba  aeeond 
part,  tbey  ahaii  be  i^ven  in  eur 
eztracta  from  that.  Our  poet  now 
changea  to  the  iMdIad  measure,  and 
commencea  rather  abruptly — 

*'  From  RoUo  are  we  sprung,  and  of  BoUo 

wiUItell, 
So  listen  ye,  while  I  relate  what  erat  to  bira 

befclj 
For  we  from  Denmark  came.*' 

Ha  then  pracaeda  wilb  bip  narra- 
tion of  the  exploila  of  tbia  rude 
warrior— of  bia  varioua  wanderiaga , 
bia  conqueata,  bia  baptiam  (upon 
which  Mr  Waca  remarks,  tba&  Holy 
Gburch  bad  a  precious  addltian  to 
her  children  when  ICollo  waa  re« 
ceiled  among  their  numbera),  of  bia 
marriage,  and  of  bia  daaib.  Aa  ike 
account  of  tbia  foraidabla  boraeiDiin 
ia,  we  tiiink,  mora  curuMia  and  cba- 
lactariadc  ia  tba  "  Cbraai4a  "  of 
Beneit  St  More  than  in  tbia  work, 
we  abali  paaa  tbia  part  Of  er,  and, 
coming  to  the  rdgn  af  bia  aon,  Wil- 
liam Longeap^,  who  certalalf  on 
bia  first  introduction  to  us  aenna  te 
have  very  little  claim  to  ao  ararlike 
a  title,  give  a  eurioua  narratke  rf 
bow  be  waa  arouaed,  by  ibe  biu«fr 
▼ituperaaion  of  two  af  bia  9oblaa«  m 
iaaath  to  e^n  that  name. 

fiaeonraged  by  the  youth  af  Wil* 
liam,  aa  well  aa  by  Che  daiEecCiaa  mI 
aome  of  bia  nobles,  Biuuif,  not  long 
after  ftoUo'a  death,  makaa  war  iipiiu 
him,  and  doaaly  beaiegea  Baiiaa. 


"  Then  Duke  William  was  right  sorrowful,  and  strength  vnd  power  had  none. 
For  he  thought  that  in  the  battel  he  should  wellnigh  &t^nd  alone  ; 
He  knew  not  who  would  fight  for  him,  or  who  would  prove  a  foe  : 
'  Why  abould  we  linger  here,'  quoth  he,  *  I  into  Frapce  will  go.' 
Tbeb  aaid  Bote^-^'  Duke  William,  thou  beat  apoke  a  coward's  word. 
What,  fly  away  at  acM^e  ?  ere  thou  haat  wielded  lanoe  or  sword  ! 
Think'st  thou  I  ere  will  see  thee  fly  ?  thou  taUi*U  quite  childUUff* 
fiuoamon  thy  joen*  j>repare  for  fight,  and  have  good  heart  in  thee; 
Perjured  tby  foemeo  are,  and  they  abaJU  aiirely  vanquished  be.' 
'  Boteo,'  said  WiUiam,  *  jbow  can  J  prepare  me  for  the  %bt  ? 
fiioulf  oan  bring  four  well  armed  men  for  eirery  aiogjb  wigbt 
I  can  cooimand-*-!  ansa  aball  die,  if  J  against  him  go.* 
*  That  (bou'rt  a  Qoward/  a^d  Boten,  *  St  Fiacre  wall  dpth  know  ; 
But,  by  the  faith  which  firm  I  bold  to  the  Son  of  God,  I  say, 
Vboe'ar  should  do  jMiAew,  deaafawi  taood  biiaiag  in  Abe  fiagb 
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For  thou  wilt  neither  arm  nor  fight,  but  only  run  away.' 
'  Mercie  !  *  cried  William,  *  see  ye  oot  how  Rioulf  me  sieges  here  ? 
And  my  perjured  kDigbti  are  a)!  with  ^im ;  must  it  not  cost  me  dear  ? 
And  they  all  hate  me  unto  death,  and  round  encompass  me  ; 
•    I  never  can,  by  my  soul  I  syrear,  drive  them  from  this  countrie; 
I  must  forsake  it,  and  to  France  right  speedily  1*11  flee.' 
Then  spake  Bernart — *  Duke,  know  this  well,  we  will  not  follow  thee. 
Too  much  of  ill  these  men  have  wrought,  but  a  day  will  surely  come 
For  payment,  and  we'll  pay  them  well.     When  erst  we  left  our  home 
In  Denmark,  and  to  this  land  came,  we  gained  it  by  our  might ; 
But  thou  to  arm  thee  art  afraid,  and  darest  not  wage  the  fight. 
Go  then  to  France,  enjoy  thyself,  a  wretched  caitiff  wight ; 
No  Jove  of  honest  praise  hast  thou,  no  prayer  will  ere  avail  thee ; 
O  wicked  one !  why  should*st  thou  fear  that  God  will  ever  fail  thee  ? 
RoUo,  like  bold  and  hardy  chief,  this  land  by  his  good  sword  won  ; 
And  thou  would'st  do  even  as  he  did,  wert  thou  indeed  his  son  !  ' 

** '  Bernards*  said  William,  *  well  methinki  thou  haat  reviled  me, 

Offence  enow  to  me  hast  given,  enow  of  villainye.; 

But  thou  shalt  see  me  bear  myself  even  as  a  man  right  wode, 

AVho'er  will  come  and  fight  with  me  shall  see  my  will  is  good. 

Boien,  good  friend,'  said  he,  *  Bernart.  now  list  to  me,  I  pray, 

No  loDger  hold  me  evil  one,  nor  coward,  from  this  day  ; 

Call  my  men  unto  the  battle  field,  I  pledge  my  word,  and  know 

That  henceforth,  for  the  strife  of  swords,  ye  shall  not, find  me  alow.' 

'*  Then  all  did  rush  to  arms,  and  all  with  equal  spirit  came ; 

And  fnlly  armed,  thrice  haughtily  defiance  did  proclaim 

To  Rioulf  and  his  vassals,  who  the  challenge  heard  with  glee. 

And  flung  it  back  to  William,  who  returned  it  joyfully. 

Full  harnessed  was  he  now,  and  toward  his  foemen  blithe  he  ran, 

*  God  be  our  aid,'  he  shouted,  and  rush'd  on  like  a  giant  man ; 

Ye  never  saw  such  heavy  blows  as  Puke  ^Villiam  gave  that  day, 

For  when  the  sword  was  in  his  grasp,  scant  need  of  leech  had  they 

"Who  felt  its  edge,  and  vain  were  lance  and  brand  'gainst  him,  I  trfw, 

For  when  Duke  William  struck  them  down,  joy  had  they  never  moe ; 

'Twas  blithe  (o  see  how  he  bore  himself,  like  a  wild  bull  *  mid  thef^ht. 

And  drove  his  foemen  left  and  right,  all  flying  with  sore  afl'right, 

For  truly  he  did  pa)*  them  off,  and  with  a  right  good  will. 

Now  when  Rioulf  saw  his  vassals  there,  lying  all  cold  and  still 

Upon  the  field,  while  William's  men  boldly  maintained  their  ground, 

He  seized  his  good  steed's  bridle  rein,  and  madly  turned  him  round. 

And  stayed  not  to  prick  and  spur,  till  near  a  wood  he  drew ; 

Then  fearing  that  Duke  William's  men  did  even  yet  pursue. 

His  hauberk,  lance,  and  trusty  sword  away  he'gladly  threw. 

That  more  swiftly  he  might  opeed  along ;  buttho*  he  was  not  caught. 

Scarce  better  fate  that  gallant  fight  unto  bold  Rioulf  brought, 

For  there  he  died,  heart-broke,  I  ween,  with  shame  and  mickle  woe. 

And  his  corpse  wns  after  in  the  Seine  (do  not  all  that  story  know  ?) 

Found  floating  on  the  rising  tide.      So  the  victory  was  won, 

And  far  and  wide  was  the  story  spread  of  the  deeds  the  Duke  had  done.*' 

Another  very  characteristic  pass-  tremer.    This  young  duke  bad  been 

9i%e  is  the  one  relatiiig  to  his  son's  taken  by  tbe  King  of  France,  who 

(Richard)  escape  from  the  captivity  cast  a  longing  eye  upon  Normandy, 

in  which  be  was  held  by  Louis  Ou-  and  was  conveyed  to  Paris. 

'*  Then  to  Rouen  they  sent  t  messenger,  a  Norman  youth  was  he. 
Who  told  huw  Louis  Richard  held  in  sad  captivity  :— 
Then  all  joy  was  turned  to  sorrowing,  and  fear,  and  bitter  wo, 
For  they  knew  unless  his  false  foe  pleased,  abroad  he  ne'er  could  go. 
So  all  the  bishops  gave  command,  and  all  the  barons  too. 
That  through  the  city,  day  by  day,  the  priesta  in  order  due 
Should  make  procession  ;  vigils  lon^,  and  fasts,  were  straightly  k«pt, 
And  all  together,  high  and  low,  this  sad  aurpriaal  wept  :.^ 


*  **  Com  beuf  enragies. 
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The  old  man  and  the  aged  crone  together  bowed  the  knee, 

And  crowding  to  their  oricons,  came  all  folks  of  each  degree. 

All  weeping  sore.     '  Duke  Richard  save,  and  aend  him  atraight  to  nSy 

Ye  holy  saints  I  01  look  on  him  in  mercy  plenteous.' 

I^or  sound  of  harp  or  rote  was  heard,  nor  song  nor  minstrelsy. 

For  even  the  little  children  cried,  I  wot,  for  sympathy," 

Nor  were  these  prayers  unheard,  his  tutor,  who  bade  bfm  BOt  to  he 
Heaven  sent  a  comforter  and  a  libe-  cast  down^  for  he  should  eertidnly 
rator  to  the  joung  duke,  in  Osmont    escape — 

"  And  yet  wield  sword,  and  bear  his  shield,  and  boldly  couch  his  Unce, 
And  when  he  might  take  on  his  foe  a  most  rich  vengeance/*  * 

He  then  proceeds  to  detail  his  plan.  , 

"  '  And  now,  fair  sir,*  said  Osmont,  '  I  pray  you  sickness  feign, 
And  keep  your  bed,  nor  eat,  nor  drink,  but  as  in  bitter  pain  ; 
Groan  loudly,  sigh,  and  moan,  and  then  at  last,  as  near  your  end, 
Pray  that  a  priest  to  housel  ye,  the  king  at  least  may  send  ; 
And  bear  ye  warily  in  all,  for  I  do  trust  that  ye. 
By  God*8  aid  even  yet  shall  scape  from  this  captivity.' 
*  This  will  I  do,*  said  Richard,  *  even  as  ye  counsel  me.' 

**  And  well  did  Richard  act  the  part  that  Osmont  taoght, 
He  kept  his  bed,  nor  ate,  nor  drank,  and  thus  so  low  was  brought 
That  his  flesh  waa  soft  and  sallow,  his  visage  deadly  pale. 
For  80  well  acted  he  his  part,  that  all  thought  his  life  must  fail* 
But  when  King  Louis  heard  of  it,  his  woe  was  seant  I  ttow. 
For  he  thovght  Dvke  Rkhard'a  heritage  to  his  eldest  son  wowld  go. 
Then  Osmont  made  loud  sorrow,  and  mourned  and  wept  full  aorOy 
Alas !  Sire  Richard,  one  so  mild  and  courteous  never  nofo 
Shall  wa  behold^*ay,  'twaa  alone  for  thy  goodly  heritage 
That  Louis  aaatohed  thee  from  thy  friends,  and  at  such  tender  age 
A  captive  deemed  thee— »0  his  hate  but  from,  thy  lands  voae^. 
Aks !  that  our  rich  Normandie  should  make  so  many  £oe% ; 
O  what  will  Bernart  say  who  watched  thy  tender. infancy, 
That  thou  here  should'st  die,  not  in  the  town  of  thy  nativity  ; 

0  God  1  look  down,  for  only  thou  our  failing  hppe  can  raise. 
Thou  knowest  how  well  beloved  be  was,  how  worthy  of  all  praise 
And  honour  too  ;  0  there  was  none  ever  beloved  as  he ! 

•     Now  when  the  warders  heard  Oxmont  mourning  so  bitterly. 
They  doubted  not  but  Richard  then  upon  his  deathbed  lay. 
And  others  thought  so  too,  and  each  did  to  the  other  say 
That  Richard's  spirit  certainly  was  passing  swift  away. 

**  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  night  the  Riog  at  supper  sate, 
And  they  who  guarded  Richard,  most  carelessly  of  latb 
Kept  watch  and  ward,  for  well  they  thought  he  was  so  weak  and  low. 
That  save  unto  his  burial  abroad  he  ne'er  wOuld  go ; 
For  how  could  he  live  long  who  never  spoke,  or  tasted  food  ? 
And  wherefore  else  should  Osmont  weep  and  be  so  sad  of  mood? 
Then  when  good  Osmont  saw  the  watch  right  from  the  door  depart 
His  steeds  he  caused  ydight  to  be,  in  readineia  to  sta)rt ; 
Then  he  hastened  to  Duke  Rfchard'e  bed,  and' bade  hkn  swift  uptiae* 
Then  in  a  truss  of  rushes  green  hides  him  from  pryiil^  eyes  i'*^ 
And  binds  and  corda  tke  bundle  well,  hide  hia  menie  mount  aud  ride. 
In  achnfohman's  gown 'he  wrapa  himself)  n^r  heeds  what,  may  betide^ 
So  Richard  a  aafe  ;  then. last  of  all  he  foUowsrhoe  oenye. 
The  night  was  daik,  and  that  was  well,  for  no  need  of  Ijgfathad  he;. 
Soon  as  outside  the  walla  they  oam»,  Duke  Rjobard  they  'uvboandy 
And  brought  to  him  as  gaUawt  steed  as  ever  stept  on  ground 
Right  glad  was  he  to  mount,  I  ween,  right  glad  were  th^  also^ 
And  off  they  set,  and  spurred  well,  for  they  had  far  to  go —   . 

0 1  when  Duke  Richard  seised  the  rein,  a  joyful  one  was  he  L 
But,  whether  he  rode  fast  or  no,  ye  need  not  ask  of  ma." 


"  Un  plus  riche  vengeance.** 
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DBFINITTONS  OP  WEALTH. 


It  miffht  appear  that  there  could 
be  but  Tittle  difficulty  in  interpret- 
ing a  term  00  famillBr  in  our  use, 
and  in  pur  tii^uglita.  But  the  in- 
quirers into  the  science  of  Political 
Economy,  whether  it  may  be  that 
the  idea  itself  is  in  truth  not  so  dis- 
tinctly defined  in  our  minds  as  at 
first  sight  we  may  talce  it  to  be,  or 
that  thei/  have  not  been  happy  in  the 
attempt  to  single  it  out,  seem,  many 
of  them  at  least,  to  have  found  not  a 
little. 

Let  us,  however,  before  proceed- 
ing to  examine  into  the  success  of 
some  of  the  attempts  made  to  this 
purpose,  take  upon  us  to  try  for 
ourselves  what  help  that  popular  un- 
derstanding of  the  word,  in  which 
we  may  presume  that  we  all  share, 
will  afford  us  to  finding  out  some 
such  determinate  explanation,  or 
more  explicit  abstract  expression  of 
what  is  meant  by  it,  as  mny  serve  us 
to  go  on  with  some  confidence,  in 
further  enquiry. 

If  any  one  were  asked,  then,  what 
do  you  understand  by  wealth  ?  his 
answer  would  probably  not  be  very 
far  in  effect  from  this — that  wealth 
consists  of  a  great  varietv  of  objects, 
which  are,  however,  all  connected 
together  by  this  common  property 
or  character,  that  they  all  bear  in 
estimation  a  certain  exchangeable 
value.  If  by  way  of  examining  more 
narrowly  into  what  was  meant.  It 
was  asked,  is  it  necessary  this  value 
be  positively  affixed  to  the  object 
which  by  it  is  to  be  constituted 
wealth,  or  is  it  sufficient  that  it  be 
capable  of  ^having  it  affixed  to  it; 
we  might  searcn  for  some  in- 
stance. Is  a  diamond  then  in  an  un- 
discovered mine  in  the  wilderness  of 
some  boundless  continent — any  part 
of  wealth?  We  should  reply  no. 
For  it  belongs  to  nobody.  Here 
then,  if  we  are  explaining  rightly  the 
-  common  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  have  obtained  ^Aree elements 
of  the  idea  of  wealth.  First,  an  ob- 
ject— secondly,  value— -thirdly^  an 
owner  or  possessor.  Let  us  now 
try  the  ground,  and  see  how  far 
these  three  elements  will  carry  us. 

"  A  man  is  rich  or  poor,"  says 
Adam  Smith,  giving  hia  notion  of 


wealth  incidentally  not  formally  as 
in  a  definition,  '*  according  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  he  can  afford  to  enjoy 
the  neoessaries,  conveniences,  and 
amusements  of  human  life." 

"  A  man  is  rich  or  poor."  Here  is 
an  owner  of  the  wealth.  '^  In  the  de- 
gree in  which  he  can  afford."  This 
word  *'  afford  "  vatcy  have  a  reference 
to  price,  or  it  may  not.  It  has,  if  it  sig- 
nines,  as  with  us  it  commonly  does, 
that  he  possesses  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing the  said  "  necessaries,  conve- 
niences^ and  amusements;"  and  in 
that  case  his  wealth  must  be  held  to 
consist  in  those  means — i.  e.  in  that 
which  (he  sells),  or  exchanges  for 
these  "  necessaries,  &c."  In  the 
other  case,  he  must  be  supposed  to 
possess  the  objects  which  are  the 
necessaries,  or  which  minister  to 
convenience  and  amusement;  and 
when  it  is  said  that  he  can  afford  to 
use  them,  it  means,  if  they  are  such 
as  are  consumed  by  use,  either  that 
he  has  a  store  of  them  of  which  he 
need  not  fear  to  see  the  end,  or  that 
he  has  some  means^  when  this  store 
is  exhausted^  of  replacing  it. 

This  might  agree  very  well  with 
the  notions  we  set  out  with,  if  we 
could  be  certain  that  the  first  de- 
scription of  means  always  consisted 
of  tangible  objects.  But  is  this  ne- 
cessary ?  His  means  of  purchasing 
may  consist  of  the  interest  of  money 
which  he  has  lent,  perhaps  of  divi- 
dends on  stock.  In  what  then  does 
his  present  wealth  consist?  Not 
exactly  in  this  interest,  or  in  these 
dividends,  which  come  in  to  him 
from  time  to  time,  and  therefore  at 
any  particular  moment  in  which  we 
speak  of  his  wealth,  must  be  consi- 
dered at  least  for  the  greater  part 
but  as  future  existences,  and  which 
for  the  present  are  nothing.  His 
wealth  must  properly  be  that 
which  he  now  possesses  and  out  of 
which  these  future  meana  will  arise. 
What  is  it  then  that  be  now  has  ?« 
His  money  ?  No,  for  that  he  cer- 
tainly has  not  He  haa  lent  it,  or 
bought  stock  with  it  What  is  it 
then  that  he  possesses  ?  In  one  case 
a  debt ;  in  the  other,  a  right,  or  title, 
and  nothing  more*  to  the  receipt  of 
certain  dividends,  which  right  or 
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title,  boweyer,  it  it  in  his  power  at 
any  moment,  if  he  chooses,  to  torn 
into  muney.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  we  are  here  compelled  a  little 
to  eI^la^g^  or  ?ary  our  first  coocep* 
tioi^ ;  that  siqce  we  can  perjiaps 
hardly  take  so  much  liberty  iirith 
language  as  to  call  a  debt  and  a  title, 
objects ;  ratber  since  we  had  before 
spoken  only  qf  visible  and  tangible 
wealth,  and  we  have  now  found  a 
species  of  wealth  that  is  invisible 
and  intangible,  we  moat  In  some 
degree  change  both  our  sjtatement 
and  our  language.  We  may.  for 
objects,  speak  as  logicians  do  of  sub- 
jects, and  say  that  the  valuable  sub- 
ject in  which  the  we^ltji  resides  or 
consists  may  be  eit|ijsr  material  and 
sensible,  or  immaterial  and  ideal. 
Both  the  debt  and  the  title,  it  should 
be  observed,  come  under  the  con« 
cepiiop  which  we  originally  formed 
of  wealth — that  they  nave  convert- 
ible value  or  price — both  can  be  ez« 
changed  for  money. 

B14  i^re  there  meam  of  no  other 
kind?  What  are  the  means  of  a 
painter,  a  musician,  an  ingenious 
mechaplc,  a  day-labourer  ?  All  these 
can  afford  in  so^l^  degree  to  enjoy 
the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and 
amusements  of  human  life.  Hovpr 
then  do  they  afford  this?  Let  us 
suppose  every  one  of  them  by  sopie 
unexpected  accident  stripped  of 
every  thing  he  possessed— pro vi- 
aions,  furniture,  money,  even  to  pen- 
cils, violin,  and  tools.  Shall  we  9^J 
that  they  are  rich  or  poor?  We 
shall  c^ertaiuly  say  that  they  are  un- 
fortunate; and  for  the  present  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  one  of 
thean  can  exactly  afford  to  enjoy 
much  either  of  the  conveniences,  or 
amusements,  or  possibly  even  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  However,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  labourer  is  in  full 
health  and  strength,  single,  out  of 
debt,  and  that  though  this  misfor- 
tune has  fallen  upon  him  to-day, 
he  finds  work  io- morrow.  The 
painter,  the  musiciao,  and  the  me- 
chanic, we  will  provide  with  good 
friends  j^hoare  willing  to  lend  Uiem 
a  helping  hand  In  their  difficulties, 
and  will  find  for  ^em,  not  only  the 
necessary  implements  of  tl^eir  seve- 
ral, businesses,  but  a  little  money  in 
advaiice  to  Uve  on  till  their  own 
shall  he  cpmiog  in.  i?09aiblv,  foA* 
we  fvill  8)ijp^^])fe  th^tqi  Vf\%rmj  ^(^ 


nest,  they  will  think  the  first  thing 
they  have  to  do  is  to  pay  off  their 
deb^,  ai^  till  that  is  done,  though 
they  may  not  think  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  deny  themselves  the  neces* 
saries,  they  may  be  ratber  s^iog 
as  to  indulgence  in  convenienqw 
and  amusements.  Suppose,  then, 
this  time  past,  their  debts  cleared, 
and  that  they  have  fairly  begun  the 
world  again,  the  artist  high  in  name, 
painting  good  pictures,  selling  them 
at  a  fair  price,  and  well  paid ;  the 
musician,  who  is  much  run  after, 
has  got  a  good  engagement;  and 
the  mechanician  has  ^  little  stock 
on  hand,  his  workshop  well  fitted 
up,  and  a  thrivipg  trade.  Here, 
then,  are  three  men,  with  an  estate 
which  has  risen  out  of  themselves. 
Can  these  afford  to  enjoy  necessa* 
ries,  conveniences,  and  amusemenu? 
Undoubtedly  they  can,  in  something 
much  above  the  lowest  degree. 
They  are  then  so  far  rich.  But 
whence,  or  to  put  our  proper  ques- 
tion, what  is  th^ir  wealth?  Not 
surely  the  little  money  they  have 
begun  to  put  by  again,  or  any  little 
provision  for  comfort  and  pleasure 
which  they  mjsy  again  have  collected 
about  them,  but  that  which,  if  these 
were  gone,  would  speedily  replace 
them,  which,  whilst  they  are  spend- 
ing or  using,  is  already  laying  up  for 
future  expenditure;  that,  in  shorty 
from  which  all  this  springe — their 
talent  or  skill.  It  is  by  possessing 
this,  that  its  possessor  can  afford  to 
enjoy  both  necessaries,  and  what  is 
more  than  necessaries.  If,  then, 
Adam  Smith's  definition  compre- 
hends all  cases,  he  is  rich  in  the 
Sossession  of  his  talent;  and  if  the 
efinidon  is  meant  to  instruct  us 
also  in  the  meaning  of  the  term 
**  wealth,*'  his  talent  is  his  wealth. 

Does  this  exceed  our  own  popular 
notion  of  wealth  ?  Probably  it  does 
go  a  little  beyond  the  idea  with 
which  we  set  out  when  we  began  to 
attempt  to  assign  a  more  particular 
meaning  to  the  word,  to  render  our 
own  ideas  of  it,  and  yet  not  a  great 
wav  beyond  it.  We  are  ready  enough 
at  least  to  admit  the  expression,  if 
jmy  one  ahould  think  proper  to  use 
It,  that  such  a  man's  fortune  is  at  his 

fingers'  ends ;  that  he  haa  an  estate 
n  his  head;  that  his  fiddle  ia  awfM 
more  to  him  tlian  another's  land; 
thai  a  father,  in  educating  l^la  a^n 


well,  bM  giyen  bim  the  best  outfit. 
Yihen  pne  of  Sbakspe^re'a  speakers 
Bays  to  anotb^r  {Hamlet  to  Horatio) 
**  Tbpu — tbat  so  revenue  ba^t  bi^t 
tby  good  spirits«*to  feed  af^d  cloibe 
tbee/'-9-b^  ipeans  to  say  tbat  be  b90 
in  fac^  nQ  r^v^pue ;  bii^t  be  does  bo- 
QQur  to  tbe  iodigeft^  scboJar  by  e^- 
preasiog  ip  respect  to  bin)  wbat  bas 
been  frequently  said  of  other  pbilo.« 
Bopbers,  that  hie  cheerful  self-sup- 
ported  mipd  fyas  to  bini  instead  of 
rkbes,  ^d  procured  him  tbatco4« 
tem  wbicb  Wfi9^ih  itself  is  expected 
to  ^cqmrfi,  but  does  npt  »lvays  to 
other  poep.  He  w^  9  Siiqo^ideB, 
who  could  aiyipi  from  shipwreck 
wHh  a)l  b.is  possessions  about  bi^i- 
Butif  ve  should  cbapge  the  appli« 
caiaon  of  tbe  poet's  expression,  and 
bis  leoguage  a  little,  and  say  to  ojie 
of  the  persons  wbo^  history  w^ 
b^ve  been  pursuing^  little  way — 
**  Thou — tbat  no  reFe&jue  bast  but 
thy  ffood  wit,  or  thy  fair  art,  to 
feed  and  clotbe  tbee/'  we  should 
employ  a  languiage  which,  if  it  de? 
p^tf-ts  8  little  from  coinmon  usage, 
could  allow  oj9  doubt  of  its  meaiiingy 
sor  give  room  for  any  explanation. 

Is  there,  bowev^,  re«lJy  ^  depsr- 
ture  here  from  the  common  use  of 
language?  Thus  much,  certainly; 
that  though  we  should  perfectly  un- 
derstand the  expression,  and  be  most 
ready  to  admit  it,  we  should  say  tbat 
it  is  slightly  figurative— just  enough 
to  come  under  tbo  appeliiaion  of  a 
metaphor. 

Now  thus  much  gentle  yidence, 
wbicb  we  in  very  moderate  play  of 
tbe  imagination  ^re  willing  to  do  to 
language,  it  would  appear  that  tbe 
teachers  of  politicel  economy  r^Qulre 
us  to  admit  in  tbe  sober  sadness  of 
underatanding  into  tbe  settled  pbra« 
aeology  of  science-  Some  of  them  at 
least  doj  end  among  tbem  Adam 
Smith. 

The  trutb  !•»  that  we  now  come  on 
one  of  tlie  reial  points  of  dignity 
in  the  determijpauon  of  tbe  •econo- 
mical idea-  Here  is  an  owner.  Here 
are  products,  alwaya  arisiqg,  whether 
of  tbe  m«Abanic*s  the  painter'a  ^f 
the  muaidian's  art,  for  tbe  harmony 
which  the  last  drawa  ^om  hjia  in- 
strument is  a  product — tba^  bear  a 
price,  and  are  exchanged  for  it ;  bujt 
unluckily  it  is  not  of  these  products 
after  they  are  brought  into  existence 
thai  w»  must  ap^,  but  of  ibe  pow- 
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er,  tbe  ulent,  which  la  to  gire  tb^m 
being.  Till  these  are  produced,  it 
is  the  talent  that  is  the  wealth.  And 
tbe  difficulty  which  we  have  found 
of  applying  the  term  wealtb  ll^s  not 
exactly  in  this,  that  there  is  no  sub- 
ject in  which  this  wealth  is  embodied 
and  subsist,  for  the  owi^er  himself 
is  here  the  subject  In  whom  the 
talent  is;  but  herein,  that  althougb 
the  products  of  the  art  have  a  price, 
an  excbapgisabl.e  value,  fpr  wbicb 
they  are  sold,  the  art  itself  which 
produces  them  has  no  price  or  ex- 
cbang^able  value,  aod  is  npt  suscep- 
tible of  sale. 

Nor  let  this  seem  to  be  trifling 
with  words  or  with  thoughts.  It  is 
the  natural  imposHibility  Uiat  the 
human  being  should  be  any  property 
but  his  own,  bis  exemption  from  that 
to  which  every  tbing  that  is  appro- 
priated about  him  is  subject,  sale, 
tbat  makes  tbe  tajent  which  dwelling 
in  him,  is  po  him  tbe  source,  as  po- 
sitively and  effectually,  ae  land  Jet, 
or  money  lent,  of  income,  or  of  a 
continual  accession  of  real  acknow- 
ledged solid  wealtb,  to  be  with  dif- 
ficulty conceived  by  us  as  wealth. 

That  this  and  noUiing  else  i^  really 
the  ground  of  tbe  difiQ^c.ulty  will 
appear  from  this,  that  where,  by  hu- 
man laws  violating  Natui"^,  this  na- 
tural impossibility  is  overcome,  an4 
the  human  being  is  bimself  made 
property  and  marketable,  the  wboL^ 
difiaculty  of  tbe  conc4fp4oi9  c/ejsaes^ 
and  it  becomes  as  simple  fis  any 
thing  else  that  happens  ip  tbe  m&r^; 
tbat  the  slave  who  sing^  or  danc^ 
well,  or  is  skilful  op  an  loHtrument, 
should  fetch  twice  the  price  of  an- 
other who  is  destitute  of  .fgpy  9ucb 
accomplishment.  Here,  nox  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  talent,  but  jj^  talent 
itself,  is  sold,  by  the  sale  of  the  sub* 
ject  containing  It. 

If  we  can  g^  oyer  tbe  repngr 
nance  of  buman  nature  t9  its  o.iyn 
degradation,  and  lrc:at  jis  ^  matter 
of  science  what  we  f»el  wl^  abhor- 
rence, we  shall  find  that  the  intel- 
leQtMal  difficulty  is  j;emoved.  Every 
quality  of  mindfor  b^dy  m^y  be  sol^ 
with  bim  to  wbom,  if  bjs  ^ere  free^ 
it  would  b/9  ^my  metaphorically 
riches.  Healtjby  Jm4  «tre;pg^,  and 
Integiijty  f/^Af  be  aol4*  A  bealthy 
aiave,  a  stout  alav.e,  a  tr^isty  slave, 
are  all  moj:e  vaivftble  for  tbeae  quall- 
$cMtonsr-J^ey  bear  ^  pripip  in  pro- 
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portion,  and  their  owner  in  poflses* 
sing  them  possesBes  wealth  accord- 
ingly. 

There  is  then  one  way,  and  one 
only,  in  which  the  conception  of  a 
human  power  or  qualification  as 
wealth  can  be  made  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  our  ordinary  representa- 
tion  of  that  idea.  V^here  this  has 
not  place,  the  conception  of  a  talent 
as  wealth,  which,  residing  in  an  un- 
exchangeable subject^  cannot  in  itself 
be  made  the  matter  of  exchange, 
must  certainly  be  considered  as 
something  different,  in  however 
small  a  degree,  from  the  popular 
understanding  of  it. 

But  the  case  is  not  yet  done  with. 
'^A  man/'  says  Adam  Smith,  ^Ms 
rich  or  poor  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  he  can  afford  to  enjoy  the 
necessaries,  conveniences,  or  amuse- 
ments of  human  life.*'  But  it  oc- 
curred to  us  as  possible  that  a  man 
might  already  possess  these  so  as 
to  need  no  exchange  to  procure 
them.  Or  he  might  possess  the 
means  from  which  they  would  arise, 
his  own  landj  his  own  doclc,  &c. 
We  may  suppose  this  in  a  state  in 
which  there  is  no  exchange,  and  we 
may  suppose  that  (without  servants, 
for  if  he  employed  them,  though 
without  money,  he  must  exchange 
their  maintenance  against  their  la- 
bour), by  his  own  labour  joined 
with  that  of  his  natural  family,  he 
enjojw  abundantly  the  necessaries^ 
some  simple  conveniences,  and  some 
of  the  simple  and  anciimt  amuse- 
ments of  human  life.  Should  we 
apply  td  his  condition  the  name  of 
wealth?  Certainly  we  should — of 
simple  and  rude  wealth  indeed,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  our  own.  ^ut 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  allow  it 
.the  name.  But  this  introduces  no 
difficulty  into  our  search,  for  though 
there  is  here  no  exchange,  and  the 
value  in  the  eyes  of  the  owner  must 
therefore  be  independent  of  ex- 
change or  price,  properly  so  called, 
yet  these  are  all  subjects  capable 
of  exchange,  and  with  the  revolu- 
tion of  manners  will  become  so. 
To  the  owner  they  are  not  esti- 
mated by  price,  for  he  knows  no- 
thing of  It  by  the  supposition.  Yet 
to  him  too  they  have  value.  To  him 
too  they  are  wealth?  Can  we  find 
on  what  principle  of  estimation  ? 

*'  He  la  rich/'  says  Adam  Smith, 
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"  as  he  can  afford  to  enjoy  necessa- 
ries, conveniences,  and  amuse- 
ments." To  enjoy  I  Is  it  this,  then, 
that  gives  worth  in  his  sight  to  his 
flock  and  his  tilled  ground  and 
gathered  stores  ?  Is  it  this  possibi- 
lity and  expectation  of  enjoyment, 
an  enjoyment  substantial  and  indts* 
pensable^  as  well  as  grateful,  that 
impresses  upon  his  possessions  the 
character  of  wealth  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  an- 
swer. For  it  is  in  fact  nothing  else 
than  the  power  of  procuring  this  eo- 
j  oyment — (andthis  is  meant  by  the  de- 
finition )<--that  makes  any  exchange- 
able subject,  by  transferring  which, 
the  enjoyment  will  be  procured— a 
matter  of  wealth  to  the  possessor. 
We  must  then,  it  seems,acknowledge 
that  there  may  be  wealth  where  there 
is  nothing  to  be  exchanged,  although 
in  our  first  contemplation  of  the  ob- 
jects* composing  the  wealth  of  the 
world,  the  character  of  price  in  ex- 
change was  the  first  that  struck  us, 
and  in  our  subsequent  enquiry  we 
have  till  now  continually  met  with 
it.  We  must  say,  then,  that  this 
character  is  not  indispensable  to  the 
idea  of  wealth.  But  we  may  remark, 
that  the  exception  belongs  to  very 
limited  and  peculiar  circumstances; 
and  that  it  regards  those  very  objects 
which  in  other  circumstances  have 
this  character  of  value  impressed  on 
them. 

We  leave  the  definition  of  Adam 
Smith,  then,  with -these  ideits,  as 
included  in  the  idea  of  wealth :  an 
owner  :  a  subject  in  which  the 
wealth  is,  which  may  be  sensible 
or  immaterial:  which  may  be  ex- 
ternal to  himself,  or  may  be  himitelf: 
in  general,  the  idea  of  exchangeable- 
nes8,  or  price:  in  some  instances,  a 
value  consisting  in  the  power  of 
yielding  various  human  enjoyroenta 
without  that  idea;  and  in  all  in- 
stances, as  far  as  we  have  yet  seen, 
the  ultimate  tendency  to  procure 
such  enjoyments  as  the  life  and  in- 
dispensable condition  of  the  value. 

Let  us  try  another  instructor. 
Ricardo,  In  the  chapter  on  Value  and 
Riches,  in  his  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  accepts  the  definition  of 
Adam  Smith  with  great  praise.  It 
might  not  be  necessary,  therefore,  to 
quote  any  of  his  own.  As,  however, 
every  man's  meaning  may  be  best 
taken  in  bis  own  words,  and  he  gives 
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a  sort  of  definition  incidentally,  we  stractive  and  agreeable  conFenation, 
may  quote  it.  It  will  be  found  to  from  music,  dancing,  acting,  and 
agree  nearly  witb  that  which  we  have  other  Bimilar  sources.  But  an  en- 
been  considering.  quiry  into  the  nature  and  causes  of 
*'  It  may  be  said  then,"  observes  these  Icinds  of  wealth  would  evi- 
Rlcardo,  **  of  two  countries  possess-  dently  extend  beyond  the  bounds  of 
ing  precisely  the  same  quantity  of  any  single  science.  If  we  wish  to 
all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  attain  any  thing  like  precision  in  our 
life,  that  they  are  equally  rich.**  enquiries  when  we  treat  of  wealtib. 
Here  is  possession  in  the  owners  we  must  narrow  the  field  of  enquiry, 
— the  two  nations — and  the  subjects  and  draw  some  line,  which  will 
having  that  value  which  consists  in  leave  us  only  those  objects,  the  in* 
their  adaptation  to  use  or  enjoyment  crease  or  decrease  of  which  is  capa- 
**  necessaries  and  comforts."  He  ble  of  being  estimated  with  more 
givesrno  light  on  the  abstruse  ques-  accuracy." 

tion  how  far  those  powers  and  Mr  Malthus  has  said  justly,  that 
sources  of  wealth  which  reside  in  the  Lord  Lauderdale's  definition  is  too 
mind  are  to  be  considered,  according  wide.  It  includes^  he  says,  all  moral 
to  Smith's  idea,  as  actual  wealth ;  and  and  intellectual  pleasures,  or  rather 
by  leaving  out  all  idea  of  cost  which  the  objects  to  which  those  pleMures 
Smith  has  exprcBsed  in  the  word  refer.  He  might  have  added  tnat  it 
ajfurcit  he  has  admitted  a  latitude  into  Includes  pleasures  of  a  more  sensi- 
Lis  definition,  if  we  may  take  it  so  ble  kind — healthy  climate,  sunshine, 
strictly,  which  we  may  be  better  able  the  elements  of  air  and  water,  &c. 
to  explain  when  we  have  proposed  But  on  the  criticism  of  Mr  Malthus, 
the  definitions  of  one  or  two  other  with  respect  to  moral  and  intellec- 
wr iters.  tual  benefits  and  gratifications,  it  is 
Lord  Lauderdale,  in  **  an  Enquiry  necessary  to  make  a  distinction 
intu  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Public  which  he  has  not  made.  These  are 
Wealth,"  after  confuting,  as  he  sup-  in  relation  to  political  economy  of 
poses,  what  he  calls  the  commonly  two  orders.  Some  of  these  benefits 
received  opinion  that  the  wealth  of  and  pleasures  are  capable  of  beinc^ 
a  nation  is  the  sum  total  of  the  riches  exchanged  for  a  price,  bought  and 
of  the  individuals  composing  it,  goes  sold.  Some  others  may  be  ex- 
on  to  say — *' Thus  it  becomes  neces-  changed,  but  it  is  without  price, 
sary  to  adopt  a  definition  of  public  Mr  Malthus's  illustration  afibrds  us 
wealthy  which  conveys  a  different  examples  of  both  these ;  as,  for  in<* 
idea  of  it  from  that  which  has  been  stance,  the  pleasures  of  music,  ac- 
generally  received;  and  it  is  there-  ting,  &c.,  are  of  course  sold ;  the 
fore  submitted,  that  wealth  may  be  oratory  of  a  pleader  is  the  subject  of 
accurately  defined — to  consist  of  all  price — it  is  sold :  even  the  highest, 
that  man  desires,  as  Useful  or  delightful  the  benefits  and  gratifications  of  re- 
to  him.*'  ligion,  must  be  said  to  be  so  far  pur- 
Let  Mr  Malthus  criticise  for  us.  chased,  as  the  sacred  office  which 
In  the  first  chapter  of  his  Principles  is  devoted  to  communicating  them^ 
of  Political  Economy,  which  is  occu-  Is  the  means  of  the  most  honourable 
pied  wholly  in  considering  the  defi-  support  to  those  who  hold  it,  butmust 
nitlons  of  wealth  and  productive  therefore  be  considered  in  the  view 
labour,  and  in  the  first  section,  which  of  this  science,  as  bearing,  besides 
is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  Its  inappreciable,  a  value  appre- 
definitions  of  wealth,  he  has  cited  ciable  as  the  other  works  and  labours 
this  definition.  And  he  thus  remarks  of  men  are.  This  is  one  class ;  and 
upon  it.  as  far  as  these  are  concerned,  the 
*'  This  definition  obviously  in-  criticism  of  Mr  Malthus  takes  for 
'  eludes  every  thing,  whelher  material  granted  a  question  which  is  in  dis- 
or  intellectual,  whether  tangible  or  pute  between  Mm  and  other  econo- 
otherwise»  which  contributes  to  the  mists,  namely,  whether  any  of  the 
advantage  or  pleasure  of  mankind,  Immaterial  powers  subsistmg  in  the 
and,  of  course.  Includes  the  benefits  human  being  himself  are  to  be  ac- 
and  gratifications  derived  from  reli-  counted  aa  wealth.  With  regard  to 
gion,  from  morals,  from  political  and  the  second  class,  which  he  princl- 
ciyil  Uberty,  from  oratory^  from  in«  pally  contemplated,  his  censure  Qf 
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the  deflbtttdil  Is  ftidlfiputably  just 
All  tfaos^  t>leii«url$§  lind  adtaDtag^B 
#hich  iife  e8tfiriat«d  in  fe^litfg  Whdf- 
ly,  and  ha?fe  do  dthef  didde  of  etfdtfiiC- 
iioti  6f  InabklHd,  Which  ^f^  ohm  ca- 
pable of  (!Xchari^f^,btitof  au^xchatigo 
wbifch  dd^ft  not  ]h  ihto  Jeast  degree 
alter  tbeli-  puritf,  slate  the  i-epajr. 
tuMitiB  in  a  talue  Airtiiidrlyefltiitilited 
—the  plt^a^Ufea  of  the  natural  afTeb- 
tions,  the  tendei'  interchaiige  Of  lote 
fdr  love,  of  klHd  Offleel  for  kind  df- 
fic^a,  bf  gi-atitude  fbi-  beneflta,  of 
filial  piety  iot  parental  bfetifevolehcl), 
all  that  great  and  better  half  of  hu- 
man happinfeaa  whlfcb  the  hfeart  and 
inmost  sobl  bwn,  aod  id  which  they 
alobe  #111  transact  for  themselires, 
will  give  kttd  Ifend  and  r^6a^— are, 
a^Mr  Malthas  has  well  pointed  dut, 
included  id  and  vitiate  the  defiditioti 
which  he  tond^ms. 

Let  Us  se^  h ovr  Mr  Malthiifci  extri- 
cates himself,  **  To  avoid  these  ob- 
jections," he  sdj^B,  alter  shOivlbg 
what  he  conceives  tb  be  the  defect 
of  thedeflditiods  of  several  differedt 
ddtbors,  <*  and  to  keep  at  lid  equal 
distance  froni  a  too  confided  Or  atdo 
ihdtscriminate  sense  of  the  term,  / 
should  defiiit  Wealth  to  bfe,  thou  md* 
tetial  objects,  which  drtg  necessnry, 
useful,  itr  ac/reeabie  to  mankind,'* 

Mr  Malthus,  therefore,  poeitlvtily 
denies  the  opinion  bf  Adam  Smith, 
that  the  acquired  and  useful  talents 
of  its  inhabitants  are  part  of  thb 
wealth  of  a  country;  though  it  mudt 
be  confessed,  be  seems  hardly  aware 
of  his  having  entertained  it  when  he 
says,—*'  Adam  Smith  has  no  where 
given  a  Very  regular  and  formal  de- 
finition of  wealth,  but  that  the  mead- 
ing  Which  he  attaches  to  the  term  is 
confined  to  material  objects,  il, 
throughout  his  Work,  sufficiently 
manifest  His  prevailing  descrip- 
tion may  be  said  to  be  *  the  anuuftl 
produce  of  land  and  labbur.'" 

Mr  Mai  thus  makes  no  prOVislOii 
fot  the  estimation  or  thb  treatment, 
in  any  way  under  the  science,  df 
those  products  of  diverse  arts  add 
powers,  which,  if  they  cahnot  be 
called  wealth  because  they  have  klo 
endurance,  fall  unaer  the  laws  Of 
wealth  id  every  other  respect,  and 
have  one  quality  that  indisputably 

S laces  them  among  the  Objects  consl- 
ered  by  political  e<^onomv,  namelt, 
that  they  have  a  value  excnangeable 
for  money;  and  hO  learea  iroom  f^v 


of  WeAUh.  [  Jtarie, 

the  ftdtdiHsiOd  of  IdidOOtHecta  Midlt 
It  ifl  to  be  preautned  h6  did  not  mean 
to  IdOlbde,  is  the  elemedia  of  air  add 
water,  rain  and  itArllght,  and  all 

tirodddta  of  the  eftrtb,  which,  though 
hejr  may  h%  USOfut  to  fdan)  etiatin 

iiueh  quftdtlty,  or  Qoder  mch  etr- 

dudistances,  tbftt  tbey  bate  not  been 
appropriated;  delfiher  does  be  id. 
etude,  id  hii  tetma  at  least,  tbo  in- 
diflpefasable  idea  of  ownership  or  ap. 
propHatldn. 

What  We  Add  positltO  in  Mr  Mal- 
thus's  deGtiltioii,  is  tfao  excltislod  of 
&11  ilnmaterial  subjeota,  if  tbey  may 
be  so  called,  Oom  the  denomination. 
Wealth,  a  disputed  poidt ;  seciondly, 
the  assertiod  Of  lome  pleasant  Or 
Useful  (}uaiity  Id  the  subject,  as  that 
quality  for  wblfch  essentially  it  is 
accouuted  as  wealth,  the  bdaia  of 
the  ided,  a  poidt  as  to  Wbicli  idl  ar^ 
agreed. 

Here  Is  another  definition  by  Co- 
lonel Torreds.  It  nearly  foltowi  Mr 
Malth08*s,  but  with  id  addition, 
which  partially  corrects  one  defe<!t 
Which  we  hare  seemed  to  discover  in 
that  able  enquirer's. 

"  Wealth/'  he  sa^d,  *<  considered 
ds  the  object  of  ecodomlcial  aciede^, 
eodfiists  of  tho^e  mateHai  articles 
which  are  Usefdl  or  desirable  to  man, 
And  which  it  reguftei  iofke  portion  of 
voluntary  ttettidn  to  proeHtB  Or  lb 
prtntrvt,** 

He  agreed  With  Mr  Malthai  id  11- 
tfiltid^  the  idea  of  wealth  to  iftftl^- 
rid/  objects,  the  disputed  point;  add 
id  distidgdishiog  as  the  blwis  Of  it 
aome  sort  of  utility  Or  pleaiu^eiblO- 
ness  attached  to  them,  the  point  un- 
disputed. He  adds  the  conditiod, 
that  sotaie  portiod  of  Voluntary  la- 
bour shall  be  indispensable  to  the 
acquisition  or  preservation  of  then. 

Now,  this  addition  dbOa  tWO  thidtfs 
for  this  defidltiod,  which  are  Wadt- 
ing  to  Mr  Malthus's,  but  boUi  im- 
perfectly. 

In  the  first  pllice,  the  words  *  to 
proeure  or  to  preaerve,"  tdtrodtiee, 
though  somewhat  obliquely,  the  idea 
of  property,  Or  ownership  \  thus 
rightly  excluding  A*om  thedefiniUon 
lUl  such  material  obJeciA  aa  afibrd 
enjnymedt  to  mad,  without  any  act 
of  appropr  latlod,  ae  the  greats  natu- 
ral ohiecta  which  affeet  the  imagittl- 
tied  do.  But  the  ilitHKluctioil  M  the 
notlod  of  property  ia,  in  thia  r«epeet| 
iddetibimiliftto  ml  im^rfiec^thlt 
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it  leaves  tis  in  uncertainty  ^^Iicsther 
tfailt  6nly  is  ivealth  whicl|  already  haft 
been  ad  ptocured  or  preserved,  ut 
that  also  which,  if  ever  it  is  procu* 
red,  ut'//  b<i  procured  ^hh  lilbdur 
iind  eiertlon—tHat  it  iiicludfes,  in 
ahfirt,  ks  wealth,  that  which,  though 
fulflUihg  the  other  cooditioh^  of  the 
definition,  has  not  yet  beeti^  and  that 
which  will  be  appropriated,  as  well 
as  that  which  is  under  actiial  ap* 
prti^riatidfa. 

•    Besides— of  things  actually  appro- 
priated, niiiny  are  not  weklth.  Colo- 
nel Torrens,  by  iqlroducing  the  con- 
dition of  the  necessity  of  some  por- 
tion df  voluntary  exertion  to  procure 
the  subject  constituting  Wealth,  has 
intended,  he  expressly  tells  us,  to  ex- 
elude  some  "  things  whicfi  possess 
the  highest  utility,  and  which  are 
even  necessary  to   our  exlstiince," 
but  which  "  come  not  undet  tb^ 
denomination  of  wealth/'  because 
**  to  the  possession  of  utility*'  is  not 
"  superadded"  this  "  circumstance 
of  having  been  procured  by  some 
voluntary  exertion."     And  he  gives 
examples.     **  Though  the  air,"  he 
says,  "which  we  breathe,  and  the 
sunbeams  by  which  we  are  warmed, 
are  in  the  highest  degree  useful  and 
necessary,  it  would  be  a  departure 
ftom  the  precision  of  language,  to 
denominate  thetii  articles  ot  wealth." 
It  would  so,  indisputably.     But 
does  his  condition  shot  them  out 
from  this  denomination  ?  It  is  plain 
that^  on  the  contrary^  it  leaves  them 
in  the  fullest  possession  of  It.  Since 
neither  of  these  enjoyments  or  ad- 
vantages are  procured,  without  it ; 
even  the  gentle,  almost  unconscious 
act  by  which  we  breathe,  and  the 
fow  slow  steps  which  lead  the  old 
man  to  the  stone/  on  which  he  sits 
and  suns  himself,  are  acts  in  which 
there  is  some  portion  of  voluntary 
exertion. 

We  have  seen  that  to  give  a  defi« 
nition  of  wealth,  such  as  might  be 
found  sufficiently  exact  to  satisfy 
the  purposes  bf  scientific  enquiry, 
or  even  one  sufficiently  measured 
to  that  ordinary  and  popular  repre- 
sentation which  w6  malce  to  oUf- 
aelvea  of  this  idea,  to  stand  as  its 
expressions  is  not  so  e&sy  as  at  the 
first  glance  we  might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  imagine  it  At  least  that 
It  has  not  proved  so  to  stime  writers 

of  high  ability^  who  liftve  attempted 


it.  Id  ftdme  df  th^lr  defin!t!oh§,  it 
has  Mbh  impossible  ftir  Ud  to  nAf 
how  much  was  or  was  liot  ihtt^nded 
to  be  included.  We  could  find, 
indeed,  upon  siftldg  the  i^rnis  of 
the  defiiiitioti,  what  these  Were 
lidlipted  or  were  not  adapted  to 
comprehend;  but  i^e  had  ho  Suf« 
ficifjnt  means  for  judging  whether 
the  too  great  laxity  which  we  some- 
times Seemed  to  detect  in  these, 
their  undue  largeiiess  of  compre- 
hensioh,  was  to  oe  attributed  to  de- 
sign in  the  author,  who  really  meant 
td  extend  the  notion  of  wealth  fur- 
thei*  than  it  was  carried  by  others 
with  whdm  we  compai'ed  him,  or 
ttian  it  is  comtiiionly  understood; — 
or,  whethet"  it  mighi;  be  owing  metely 
to  an  unfortunate  choice  of  expres- 
sion, going  beyond  the  thought,  and 
thufl  including  objects  which  It  was 
bot  intended  to  comprehend.  Per- 
haps sometimes  one,  sometimes  the 
other,  might  be  the  truth. 

Our  object,  however,  in  reviewing 
these  several  definitions,  was  not  so 
nduch  to^  demonstrate  the  difficulty 
with  Which  the  attempt  was  attend- 
ed, aS,  if  possible,  to  arrive  at  one,  ih 
which  we  might  rest.  It  would  have 
seemed  something  gained  to  us,  if  we 
cdiild  have  succeeded  in  positively 
expounding  the  idea,  which  iti  our 
bwn  ordinary  and  familiar  use  we 
attach  id  tbe  word  in  question.  But 
it  was  df  much  diore  const^quence 
that  we  should  be  able  to  say,  wiiat 
was  its  proper  scientific  significa- 
tion. Since  all  the  writers  use  it 
upon  all  occasions;  since  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  ail  io  comprehend  the 
whole  subject  of  research,  unless 
this  can  be  found,  we  must  labour 
Under  the  double  perplexity  of  be- 
ing exposed,  in  the  first  place,  always 
to  misunderstand  our  author;  and 
in  the  next,  of  never  distinctly  coiil- 
prehending  the  subject  of  our  pur- 
suit 

We  have  found,  as  far  as  We  went, 
a  general  agi>eement  in  considering 
that  the  essential  element  bf  estima- 
tion, the  ground  of  the  idea  of 
wealth,  is  some  human  utility  or 
pleasure  Which  the  object  regarded 
as  wealth  is  capable,  or  supposed 
capable  of  afi'ording.  It  appeared 
to  us,  further,  that  the  idea  of  wealth 
necessarily  includes  that  of  a  pre- 
sent appropriation,  Although  in  this 
aud  every  iorther  step  we  found,  in 
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Bome  or  other  of  the  authors  from 
whom  we  hoped  for  InBtructlon,  di- 
vision or  uncertainty  of  opinion. 
We  found  a  positive  contradiction 
of  opinion  between  Soiitb  and  two 
other  writers,  Malthua  and  Torrens, 
on  the  question  whether  that  which 
is  immaterial  and  ideal  can  be  ac- 
counted as  wealth,  Smith  explicitly 
reckoning  into  his  enumeration  of 
the  several  component  parts  of  a  na- 
tional capital,  as  one  distinct  divi- 
sion of  the  fixed  capital,  "  the  ac- 
quired and  useful  abilities  of  all  the 
inhabitants  or  members  of  the  socie- 
ty;" and  MalthusandTorrens,onthe 
other  side,  as  explicitly  and  decided- 
ly restricting  the  idea'  of  wealth  to 
things  Benuible  and  material — a  dis- 
pute in  which  we  seemed  to  find  a 
difficulty  in  knowing  with  which 
aide  to  take  part.  Lastly,  we  were 
compelled,  after  selecting  as  a  pro- 
bable general  character  of  things 
constituent  of  wealth,  their  bearing 
price,  or  a  value  in  exchange,  to 
coufes^s  that  there  were  instances  in 
which  wealth  must  be  acknowledged 
aa  subHistiug,  where  jet,  from  pecu- 
liar circumstances  dc.barring  ex- 
change, price  had  noplace,  although 
the  wide  extent  to  which  price  ac- 
companies wealth,  seeming  almost 
to  measure  it,  and  the  observation 
that  even  where  it  does  not  exist, 
the  subjects  held  as  wealth  are  of  the 
kind  to  which  it  is  elsewhere,  ap- 
plied, made  us  unwilling  at  once 
wholly  to  throw  it  out  of  considera- 
tion. 

The  difficulties  which  principally 
struck  us  in  this  attempt  to  find  a 
definition  were  these: — First,  the 
great  and  intrinsic  difficulty  of 
knowing  how  to  deal  with  the  im- 
material wealth  asserted  by  Smithy 
but  contested  by  Malthus  and 
his  associate.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  was  perfectly  clear  that  there  are 
talents  —  indeed,  society  abounds 
with  them,  is  filled  with  thern^ 
which  are  continual  sources  of 
wealth  to  their  possessors  and  the 
society ;  sources  as  much  as  ca- 
pital of  any  kind  or  land  itself  is. 
is  one  source  of  wealth  to  be  ac- 
counted as  wealth  and  not  another? 
Is  a  country  rich  by  the  products  as 
soon  as  they  are  brought  into  ex- 
istence, and  not  rich  by  possessing 
the  sources  from  which  they  flow  r 
Can  any  answer  be  giren  to  the 
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argument  on  which  Sn^th  himself 
advances  the  claim  of  the  sources  of 
wealth  to  be  acknowledged  aa  capi- 
tal ? 

Again,  If  nothing  immaterial  Is 
wealth,  by  what  name  shall  we  bring 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  science 
those  products  which  bear  this  strongs 
and  one  might  have  supposed,  unde- 
niable stamp  of  weal  lb,  that  they 
have  exchangeable  value,  and  yet 
perish  in  the  moment  in  which  they 
are  produced  ?  Such  are  those 
momentary  works  of  some  of  the 
fine  arts,  which,  although  they  fill 
listening  or  gazing  crowds  from  mo- 
ment to  moment  with  trembling  and 
passionate  deliffht,  are  extinct  in 
the  past,  as  suddenly  as  they  cease 
to  stream  on  the  eye  and  the  ear — 
the  actor^s  and  those  of  the  arust 
of  harmony  or  song.  But  these 
ought  hardly  perhaps  to  be  adduced 
as  an  argument  in  the  opposition 
of  opinion  of  Smith  and  the«e  two 
writers,  since  Smith  himself  rejects 
these  products  from  the  catalogue  of 
wealtn,  by  the  discrediting  name  of 
unproductive  services.  The  imma- 
terial product  which  takes  place  in 
all  communication  of  instruction 
though  it  would  by  Malthus  and 
Torrens  be  equally  rejected  with  the 
play  of  the  actor  and  the  sounds  of 
the  musiciani  would  by  Smith  be 
taken  into  account ;  since,  although 
the  act  of  communication  be  as  sud- 
denly over  as  those  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken,  the  instruction  it- 
self remains  as  a  work  fixed  and  per- 
manent, entering,  if  it  is  of  any  value, 
under  that  denomination  of  capital, 
which,  according  to  Smith's  words, 
consists  in  *'  the  acquired  and  useful 
abjiiiies  of  all  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety." Op  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  limitation  aupported 
by  the  two  authors  whom  we  have  In 
this  instance  opposed  to  Smith,  refus- 
ing the  term  to  these  ideal,  and  re- 
stricting it  to  material  objects,  is  in 
stricter  conformity  with  at  least  our 
ordinary  habitudes  of  thought  and 
language,  which  do  not»  without  some 
efforty  give  way  in  adopting  this 
novel  exposition. 

M,  Say,  in  an  epitome  of  his  doc- 
trines, which  he  has  annexed  to 
the  fifth  edition  of  his  "  Treatise  on 
Political  Economy*"  after  duly 
weighing  the  objecUona  which  had 
heen  mMQ  to  his  fonner  ezpoaitians 
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of  his  peculiar  views,  by  antago- 
nists and  critics^  both  la  this  coun- 
try and  his  own,  has  collected  his 
ideas  of  wealth  in  the  following  pas- 
sage:— 

"  The  word  wbalth>  In  its  most 
extended  sense,  designates  the  goods 
which  we  possess,  and  which  are 
capable  of  serving  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  our  wants,  or  even  for  the 
gratification  of  our  tastes. 

"  The  goods  which  are  equally  ac- 
cessible to  all,  which  every  one  may 
enjoy  at  his  pleasure,  without  being 
obliged  to  purchase  them,  without 
fear  of  exhausting  them,  such  as  the 
air,  water,  the  light  of  the  sun  being 
gratuitously  given  us  by  nature,  may 
be  called  '  natural  wealth.'  As  these 
can  neither  be  produced,  nor  distri* 
buted,  nor  consumed,  they  do  not 
fall  under  the  consideration  of  poli- 
tical economy. 

''That  wealth  of  which  the  study 
is  the  object  of  this  science,  is  com* 
posed  of  the  goods  which  are  pos* 
sessed,  and  which  have  a  recognised 
value.  It  may  be  called  social  wealthy 
because  It  exists  only  amongst  men 
in  society. 

"  Value  is  recognised  when  it  can 
command  another  value  in  the  way 
of  exchange. 

"  One  may  be  rich  in  products  al- 
ready existing,  or  in  productive 
funds,"  i.  e.  sources  of  production. 

By  products  already  existing.  Say 
means  brought  into  existence  by  hu- 
man industry,  or  art. 

Productfve  funds,  or  sources  of 

E  reduction,  are  eUewheredefinedby 
im  as  of  two  kinds : — consisting  on 
one  side  in  the  material  instruments 
or  means  of  production,  on  the  other, 
of  the  immaterial  powers  instru- 
mental to  production  residing  in 
man. 

By  production  M.  Say  understands 
the  creating,  as  he  calls  it,  of  a  uti- 
lity, taking  that  word  in  the  most 
extended  sense,  of  whatever  is  ac- 
knowledged by  man  as  serving  man, 
however  mistaken  he  may  be  in  his 
estimate  of  that  service. 

We  must  confess  that  this  descrip- 
tion, or  view,  or  definition,  if  it  may 
be  so  called,  of  wealth,  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  most  self-consistent  and 
entire,  and  the  most  capable  of  be- 
ing carried  through  the  science  of 
any  which  have  now  been  reviewed. 
Whatever  termr,  or  elements,  we 
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have  already  appeared  to,  have  de- 
termined as  necessary  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  definition  are  found 
here. 

There  is,  in  the  Jir»i  place,  the 
element  on  which  we  found  all 
agreed,  of  some  desired  utility  or 
pleasure,  expressed  in  the  word 
" goods'^  of  which  wealth,  is  aaid  to 
consist. 

Secondly,  There  is  the  element  of 
ownership,  or  property — the  appro* 
priation  being  also  determined  to  be 
present,  not  possible  merely,  or  even 
future — *^  goods  which  are  possessed,^* 

There  is,  thirdly,  the  element  of 
price  or  exchangeable  value  so  mo- 
dified or  qualified  as  to  remove 
the  difficulty  which  we  found  in  ap- 
plying this  as  a  universal  character 
of  wealth.  For  that  difficulty  was  of 
this  kind — that  we  found  there  were 
certain  states  in  which  the  human 
being  does,  or  may  be  supposed  to 
exist,  certain  primitive  and  simple 
modes  of  living,  in  which  there  is  no 
exchange,  none  at  least  beyond  the 
limits  uf  his  natural  family  which  is 
not  here  considered ;  no  price,  there- 
fore, or  exchangeable  value;  in 
which  nevertheless  there  is  unde- 
niably wealth ;  wealth  of  the  same 
kind  which  we  most  readily  acknow- 
ledge in  alibis  ordinary  conditions-^ 
of  material  existences,  inanimate  or 
living,  which  he  has  multiplied 
around  him,  full  of  pleasure  to  him, 
and  of  utility.  Now,  M.  Say  does  not 
to  this  kind  of  wealth  deny  the  name ; 
butbe  draws  precisely  the  line  of  dis« 
tinction  which  we  needed,  siroplyby 
excluding  it  from  the  cognizance  of 
our  science.  "  That  wealth  of  which 
the  study  is  the  object  of  this  science  is 

composed  of  the  goods  which 

have  a  recognised  value ;"  explaining 
recognised  to  mean  acknowledged  in 
exchange  by  a  price.  "Value,"  he 
says,  *'  is  recognised  when  it  can  com- 
mand another  value  in  the  way  of 
exchange.'* 

Finally,  it  does  not  seem  possible,, 
on  the  fullest  consideration,  to  deny 
to  the  term  wealth  that  enlargement 
from  our  ordinary  use  which  is 
claimed  for  it  by  Smith,  and  to  admit 
as  wealth  those  immaterial  powers 
productive  of  wealth  which  dwell  in 
the  human  being.  A  study  which 
endeavours  to  reduce  under  the 
severe  form  of  science  subjects 
known  to  us  in  the  commonest  in- 
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tercourse  of  life,  and  which  are  thus  placed  on  a  secure  ground.  To 

themselves  a  great  part  of  that  inter-  breathe  air,  to  enjoy  the  sun,  are  not 

course,  must  be  expected  to  maise  instam^es  of  use  and  pleasure  in 

demands  upon  language  which  our  wbtc|)   voluntary  exertion    has  no 

use  has  hardly  enabled  it  to  supply,  part  whatever.     But  they  are  in- 

It  must  be  expected  to  direct  the  stances  of  benefits,  which,  having 

powers  of  thought  upon  its  subjects,  been  acquired  with  exertion,  how- 

not  only  with  a  rigour,  but  fqr  pur-  ever   slight,   are    incommunicable, 

poses  which  had  not  hitherto  been  In  coosequence,  they  cannot  have 

found,  in  their  application  to  them,  what  M.  Say  calls  a  recognUed  value : 

These  subjects,  which  have  been  thus  that  is,  a  value  aclcnowledged  by  the 

fsr  familiarly  intelligible  to  us^  are  exchange  of  other  goods  for  them, 

now  thrown  into  forms  strange  to  and  by  wanting  this  sign, are  unequi- 

our  understanding.  They  are  broken  vocally  excluded  from  that  descrip- 

down  into  elements  into  which  we  tion  of  wealth  which  is  the  subject 

were  not  accustomed  to  separate  of  enquiry  in  political  economy, 

them,   and    united  in  classes  intp  Might  we   perhaps  sum  up  the 

which  we  did  not  think  they  could  whole  of  what  we  have  now  Hiund 

be  brought  together.  of  the  characteristics  of  that  wealth 

The  distinction  introduced  by  tf.  which  is  the  object  of  economical 

Say   between    natural    and    social  enquiry  in  this  definition  of  our  own, 

wealth  is  very  proper,  and  is  of  use  which  we  submit  with  some  confi- 

in  fully  clearing  up  our  ideas  of  this  dence  to  the   examination  H>f  the 

•object.    It  evidently  serves  to  re-  Political  Economy  Club  —  **  That 

move  some  of  the  difficulties  which  wealth  consists  of  all  material  or  im^ 

perplexed  more  than  one  definition  material  subjects  possessed  by  men^ 

of  those  we  examined.     As  for  in-  having    a    value    essentially    derived 

stance,  the  exclusion  attempted  un-  from  some  service  which  these  subjects 

successfully  by  Colonel  Torrens  of  are  capable  of  rendering,  but  also  cfe- 

the  enjoyment  and  use  of  the  air  we  finitely  recognised  in  the  transfer  or 

breathe,  of  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  is  exchange  of  one  for  another** 
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VERNAL  SKETCHES.   BY  DELTA. 

No.  I. 

THE  DEFEAT  OF  WINTER. 


I. 


IX. 


BvT  y ester  morn  the  frozen  snow 

Grimly  o'ermantled  lawn  and  lea ; 
Grey  clouds  shut  out  the  sky;  the  sea 
Wiiitened  in  foam  the  cliffs  below ; 
And  stormblasts  vexed  the  leafless 
tree. 

II. 
And  now — as  by  the  sudden  wave 

Of  some  benign  enchanter's  rod^ 
How  placidly  the  waters  lave 
The  entrance  of  the  dank  sea*^cave — 
Uowbrightlygreens  the  vernal  sod  I 

III. 
Up  from  the  dark  moald,  see,  arise 
The  enow- drop  with  its  soundless 
bell! 
The  crocus  opes  its  azure  eyes ; 
And,  by  the  rountain-side,  espies 
A  thousand  daisies  in  the  dell  I 

IV. 

Hearken  the  birds — all  winter  long, 
That  through  the  bleak  air  tune- 
less flew ;     . 
The   woodlands   seem   alive   with 

song,— 
They  flit  about,  a  rapturous  throng. 
And  dart  the  green  boughs  thro' 
and  thro'. 

▼. 
Upon  the  furze  the  linnet  sits, 

And  to  the  silence  sweetly  sings;— 

Up  from  the  grass  the  sky- lark  flits, 

Pours  forth  its  gushing  song  by  fits, 

And  upwards  soars  on  twinkling 

wings  I 

VI. 

From  crevice  and  from  sheltered 
nook,  ^ 

Where  they  have  slept  the  winter 
through, 
Themidge  and  fly  now  gladly  look 
On  the  bright  sun;— some  skim  the 
brook. 
Some  wheel  in  mazy  circles  by. 

VII. 

The  bee  within  its  waxen  cell. 

Hath  felt  the  vernal  call, and  comes 
Forth  in  the  warm  daylight  tod  well, — 
Hath  bade  the  silent  hive  farewell. 
And  o*er  the  field  delighted  hums  I 

VIII. 

Sky— earth — ^and  ocean — each  hath 
felt 
The  sudden  influence;   life  re- 
newed 
Into  all  nature's  veins  hath  stealt; 
And  Love,  with  an  engirding  bel^ 
Hath  beautified  the  tolitude. 


As  at  a  new,  a  glorious  birth. 
The  soul  exults,  the  heart  leaps 
up; 
A  visioned  joy  illumines  earth; 
The   primrose   glows   with    silent 
mirth. 
As  does  the  hyacinth's  blue  cup. 

X. 

The  spirit  swells — the  thoughts  ex- 
pand. 
As   if   escaped    from    brooding 
gloom ; 
And  in  the  sky,  and  o'er  the  land, 
Are  traced,  as  with  an  Angel's  hand. 
The  embryo  tints  of  coming  bloom. 

XI. 

Awaken  vanished  thoughts — come 
back 
The  visions  of  impassioned  youth ; 
And  Hope  once  more  regilds  the 

track, 
O'er  which  hath  floated  long  the 
rack. 
Stormy   and   dim,   of  cheerless 
Truth.  . 

XII. 

In  boyhood,  ere  the  spirit  knew, 
How  round  the  earth  the  seasons 
range. 
There  seemed  an  amaranthine  hue 
Upon  the  wall-flower,  and  the  blue 
Anemone,  that  owned  not  change ; 

XIII. 

But  Time,  the  moral  monitor, 
Brushed,    one    by    one,    bright 
dreams  away. 
Till  scarce  is  left,  but  to  deplore 
Things  that  have  been— to  be  no 
more— 
Vainly  we  seek  them— where  are 
they  ? 

XIV, 

Unto  the  birds— unto  the  bloom 
Of  opening  flowers  a  love   was 
given, 
As  if  our  world  knew  not  a  tomb — 
As  if  our  yearnlDg  hearts  had  room 
For  boundless  bliss,  and  earth  was 
heaven  I 

XV. 

Away !— no  dreams  of  gloom  should 
dim 
The  spirit  on  a  morn  like  this ; 
Fill  up  a  beaker  to  the  brim, 
Of  sunny  thoughts,  the  beads  which 
swim 
Upon  it;  all  sbfdl  melt  in  bliss, 
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Ko.  II. 

FAREWELL  TO  A  SCENE  OF  YOUTH. 

I. 

Farewell,  vernal  landacape,  whose  valleys  are  bright 
With  the  time-hallowed  visions  of  vanished  delight; 
Thy  beauties  more  deeply  are  traced  on  my  heart. 
Since  now  comes  the  hour  when  from  all  I  depart. 

II. 
Farewell  to  thy  m*eado ws,  farewell  to  thy  groves. 
The  seat  of  my  childhood,  the  scene  of  my  loves. 
Ah !  never  again  shall  the  future  restore 
The  days  that  are  past,  or  the  pleasures  of  yore ! 

III. 
Farewell  to  thy  murmuring  waters  that  run. 
Now  shadowed  by  woodlands,  now  bright  in  the  sun, 
VHiere  the  trout  and  the  minnow^  the  warm  summer  long. 
Seem  to  listen,  when  gliding,  the  linnet's  blithe  song. 

IV. 

Farewell'to  the  ruins  of  castle  and  keep; 

That,  telling  of  past  days,  yet  frown  from  the  steep 

In  solemn  memento— that  all  we  survey, 

Like, dew  from  the  morning  grass,  passeth  away ! 

V, 

Farewell,  ye  green  chestnut  trees,  under  whose  shade. 
In  the  ffloom  of  the  tempest  so  oft  I  have  strayed, 
So  oft  I  have  lingered,  in  solitude  blest, 
When  the  blackbird  sings  hymns  to  the  sun  in  the  west. 

VI. 

Farewell,  ye  far  mountains,  that  hem  in  the  scene 
With  your  summits  of  asure,  and  pale  sides  of  green- 
How  oft,  in  my  wanderings,  with  soul  as  on  fire. 
Have  I  watched  o'er  your  summits  the  daylight  expire  I 

vn. 
Farewell,  but  a  bright  pictured  dream  is  the  past. 
And  the  present  shall  be  but  the  future  at  last, 
Hopes  are  thoughts, — and  like  dreams  of  the  morning  decay — 
Friends  are  things^but  as  years  circle  on,  where  are  they  f 

VIII. 

Farewell  I  'neath  the  morning  beams  cloudless  and  bri^t— 
Farewell  i  'neath  the  star*6paogled  darkness  of  night— 
Through  the  bushes  and  brakes  of  thy  glens  have  I  strayed, 

i 

Farewell,  scenes  of  beauty— earth  brighter  may  show,-^ 
But  none  for  my  soul  ere  shall  equal  the  glow 
Which  youth,  love,  and  friendship,  o'er  mountain  and  dell 
Of  thine  have  outspread  their  enchantment— farewell ! 

Ko.  IIL 

AN  APBIL  EVENING. 


And  all  nature's  aspects  with  rapture  surveyed ! 

IX. 


I. 
With  what  serene  tranquillity  pale  Eve 
0*ermantles  Earth,  embathine  ail  around 
In  purple  beauty !  and  as  If  by  spell 
Of  unseen  magic,  tempering  every  sound 
And  sight  to  an  harmonious  unisoni 
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Soft  and  Etysian.    O'er  the  Grampian  peakf 

Of  the  far  wes^— where,  on  the  horizon's  verge 

Earth  blends  with  Heaven — a  dazzling  glory  tells 

Yet  of  the  new-set  sun,  tinging  a  ring 

Of  clouds,  h^s  bright  retainers,  with  the  hues 

Of  Juno*8  bird : — the  sky  all  else  is  clear, 

A  stainless  arch,  through  which  the  approaching  stars. 

By  Vesper  heralded,  just  show  themselves. 

II. 
How  speaks  this  April  twilight  to  the  heart ! 
Silence  seems  brooding  o'er  the  vernal  elms, 
That,  like  a  diadem,  encircle  thee 
White  Oomat,  viewed  in  exquisite  relief 
Against  Uie  Pentland's  gulfy  depths  of  blue, 
In  the  south-west  afar ;  and,  from  thy  knoll. 
With  bastions  flanked,  and  gnarly  trees  bestrewn, 
Deserted  Craigmillar,  thy  days  of  war. 
And  festal  nights  o'erpast,  thou  lookest  down^ 
A  spectral  emblem  of  departed  times — 
Mournfully  solemn  on  the  fields  around. 
Green  with  the  promise  of  another  year. 

III. 
And,  Ocean,  thou  art  waveless ;  not  a  sound 
Comes  from  thy  shore — a  sullen  yellow  line, 
Far  stretching,  in  its  utter  loneliness. 
Through  the  dim  east.    The  duck,  in  halcyon  calm. 
Slumbers  upon  thy  bosom ;  and  the  gull, 
That,  with  its  veering  wing,  and  restless  shriek. 
Seemed  like  the  hauntine  spectre  of  the  bay. 
Hath  winged  to  its  island  cliff— round  which  remote 
Lie  anchored  ships,  dim  seen.    Yes  I  thou  art  still, 
Thou  changeful  element,  whose  ebb  and  flow 
Seem  like  the  pulses  of  the  natural  world— 
A  measurement  by  which  the  lapse  of  time 
To  man  is  noted ; — and  thy  slumberous  breath 
Floats  landward;  even  like  zephyr  on  my  cheek 
I  feel  it ;  and  the  lilac  bouehs,  o'erhead. 
Just  stirred,  from  every  tuft  of  richest  bloom 
Shake  down  sweet  incense.    In  the  Northern  sky. 
Twilight  hath  spread  her  dusky  mantle  blue. 
O'er  the  coned  Lomonds,  down  to  where  the  May, 
On  this  side  views  the  Forth,  on  that  the  plain 
Of  the  broad  German  sea.    Thy  nearer  crest, 
Inchkeith,  yet  shows  of  green  ;-*and  lo  I  thy  light 
Well- loved  by  mariners— to  wandering  hearts 
Speaking  of  home- delights— 'tis  now  a  spedc. 
And  now  a  flaring  meteor. 

Hark  the  note 
,  Of  the  near  blackbird  from  the  greening  bough 

Of  yon  broad  chestnut — 'tis  a  funeral  hymn 
O'er  day  departed!  ^To  the  listening  sky 
'Tis  sung,  and  to  the  gathering  stars,  the  green 
Of  all  the  dewy  pastures,  ana  the  blue 
Of  wandering  rivulets  that  mirror  heaven. 

IV. 

Pleasant  it  is,  within  this  woven  bower 
Of  wildrose,  hop,  and  honeysuckle  boughs,— 
While  perfume  from  the  apple- blossom  breathes. 
And  Sky,  Earth,  Air,  and  Ocean  are  at  rest, 
Lingerinfl;  to  listen.    Father,  which  art  in  Heaven  I 
Thy  works  proclaim  thee, — morn,  and  noon,  and  nlgh^ 
Are  full  of  thee— Oh !  were  we  wise  to  learn  I 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  BLACKWOOD's  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — **  A  goodly  portion  of  Homer's  rein,  etpeciell  of  that  which  is  ap- 
parent in  the  Odyssey,  may  be  detected  in  the  mingled  sprightliness,  ten- 
derness, and  fer?our  of  the  Orhndo  Furioto." 

I  have  expressed  the  opinion  here  cited  in  my  Dissertation  on  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Literature.  I  have  also  long  admired  Shelley's  version  of 
the  Hymn  to  Mercury.  Probably  these  two  causes  have  induced  me  to 
attempt  the  Song  of  Demodocus,  (Odys.  viii.  266)  in  the  stanza  of  Ariosto. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

JIf ay  20,  1836.  D.  K.  SanDFORD. 

THE  SONG  OF  DEMODOCUS. 

Sweet  prelude  then  the  cunning  harper  made, 

And  so  of  Mars*s  love  began  to  tell ; 
And  how  with  coronetted  Venus  laid 

That  stealthy  plot  in  Vulcan's  halls  befell, 
V^hen  first  they  stain'd  the  roval  husband's  bed ; 

(Ah  I  traitorous  wife,  thy  charms  for  gifts  to  sell !) 
And  how  the  keen-ey'd  Sun,  that  mark'd  his  shame. 
Hot  with  the  news,  to  Vulcan  instant  came. 

But  Vulcan,  rous'd  by  that  heart-paining  shoclr,  ^ 

Limp'd  to  his  forge,  deep  plans  of  mischief  brewing ; 

And  heav'd  the  bulky  anvil  to  its  block, 
Where  subtle  links  he  twisted,  past  undoing. 

In  shunless  fetters  hated  Mars  to  lock ; 
To  chamber  thence  aofd  couch  his  path  pursuing. 

About  the  bedstead-  feet  the  chains  he  wound. 

And  from  the  rafters  hung  them  all  around  : 

Fine  as  the  spider's  filmy  warp  they  were. 

Too  fine  for  edge  of  ev  n  immortal  eye; 
And  now,  when  fram'd  and  fasten'd  was  the  snare. 

Away  to  Lemnos'  isle  he  feign'd  to  hie, 
And  Lemnos'  stately  town,  his  dearest  care ; 

Nor  wakeful  Mars  his  going  faii'd  to  spy; 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  famous  artist  roaniy 
He  sped  to  reach  the  famous  artist's  dome— 

On  fire  for  fairest  Cytherea's  love  $ 
She,  from  her  puissant  father's  throne  returning, 

Repos'd  withia;— he  gain'd  the  proud  alcove, 
Grew  to  her  hand,  and  spoke  in  accents  burning : 

"  Haste,  dear  one,  haste,  the  bed's  delights  to  prove ; 
See  how  thy  frigid  lord,  these  beauties  spuming. 

Has  sought  a  savage  race  and  distant  land. 

The  gibbering  Sintians  on  the  Lemnian  strand." 

Thus  while  he  said,  she  hail'd  the  promis'd  joy; 

They  mount  the  couch  in  mutual  bliss  to  swim  ; 
Down  rush'd  at  once  the  crafty  Smith's  decoy. 

And  moveless,  helpless,  lay  each  tether'd  limb ; 
Ah  !  then  they  knew  the  toils  they  could  not  fly-- 

Sudden  beside  them  stood  the  huslMnd  grim ; 
Back  ere  his  feet  had  prees'd  the  Lemnian  shore. 
For  Sol  had  watch'd  and  warn'd  him  as  before. 

Fix'd  in  the  porch,  his  breast  with  fury  flamea, 

Horrid  he  roars,  alarming  all  the  skies  :^ 
'*  Great  Jove,  and  ye  that  boast  immortal  names. 

Here  on  opprobrious  scaudala  cast  your  eyes. 
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How  me — the  Hobbler — Jove's  own  daughter  shameSy 

And  coil'd  in  slaughterous  Mars'  embraces  lies. 
Because  that  he  is  sound  and  shapely-^-me 
A  tottering  cripple  Fate  has  doom'd  to  be^ 

^  Patcf,  and  the  folly  of  mj  pftreriis  twain— 

Woiild  they  had  left  ungot  their  luclcless  son  I-~ 

Biit  marlf  the  pair,  how  tenderly  they  strain, 
Stretch'd  on  my  bed — and  1  a  looker  on  I 

And  vet,  methinks,  such  hazard  scarce  again, 
With  all  their  love,  will  they  be  faiQ  to  run : 

For  here  shall  guile  and  gyve  the  prisoners  hold 

Till  the  whole  dowry  down  her  sire  has  told— 

^      '^  All,  all  I  gave  him  for  bis  brazen  child. 
Since  fair  she  is,  but  frail  has  ever  been/' 
Soon  by  bis  cries  the  mustering  gods  were  wira : . 
.  Came  earth-involving  Neptune  to  the  scene ; 
The  sov'reign  Archer  came,  and  Hermes  mild; 

But  shame  detain'd  at  home  each  heavenly  queen : 
While  thronff'd  the  manly  powers  in  conclave  full. 
And  quenchless  laughter  shook  the  vestibule — 

To  see  the  snares  those  matcblesi  hands  bad  wrought ; 

Then  to  his  neighbour  each  one  turn'd  to  say : 
**  Wo,  wo  to  guilt  1  the  slow  the  swift  has  caught : 

Vulcan  the  slow  has  made  swift  Mars  his  pfrey. 
Though  fleetest  god  of  all  Olympus  thought. 

Adulterer's  ransom  must  the  ouptlve  pay.*' 
Thus  they  in  words  their  mutual  sense  expressed ; 
Then  PhoBbus  broke  on  Mereury  his  jest: 

*<  Hermes,  thou  Jove-begotten  power  benign,        ^ 
What  I  wouldst  thou  wish,  with  sturdy  fetters  tied. 

In  arms  of  golden  Venus  to  recline  ?  " 
Him  answer'd  prompt  the  active  Argicide : 

"  Far-shooting  king,  oh  that  such  lot  were  mine  t 
Though  thrice  these  bonds  were  round  and  round  me  plied, 

l*hougn  god  and  goddess  crowded  round  to  stare. 

Let  me  tbe  bed  of  golden  Venus  share  I " 

Again  the  peals  of  heavenly  mirth  resound ; 

Only  the  lord  of  Ocean  gloom'd,  entreating 
ImpOTtunately  Mars  might  be  unbound ; 

With  eager  words  the  ear  of  Vulcan  greeting : 
^  Loose  let  him  go ;  as  surety  I  propound. 

That  he  shall  pay,  thy  penal  charges  meeting : " 
But  stern  response  the  great  Mechanic  gave ; 
**  Earth-circling  Neptune,  plead  not  for  the  slave  I 

<*  Bail  for  the  bad  is  bad  to  take  as  bail : 

How  shall  I  thee  'mid  Powers  Immortal  sue. 
Should  Mars,  from  debt  and  durance  fleeing,  rail 

The  mulct  to  pay  ?*'—"  The  mulct  shall  still  be  due. 
Though  Mars  in  faithless  flight  away  should  steal  ;— 

Myself  will  bear  the  loss,  and  pay  thee  true : " 
Burst  then  from  Vulcan's  lips  the  brisk  reply ; 
•*  'Twere  vain — 'twere  vile— such  suitor  to  deny." 

He  sdd,  and  soon  bis  touch  the  bonds  undid : 
Forth  from  their  fetters  sprang  the  rescued  pair; 

His  rage  in  Thrace  indignant  Mars  has  hid ; 
But  Cyprus  haU*d  the  laughter- loving  Fair, 

Where  incense- clouds  from  Papbian  altars  glide— 
And  there  the  Graces  lav'd,  and  deckM  her  there 

With  oils  ambrosial,  meet  for  deathless  frame. 

And  wondrous  robes,  that  wondrous  charms  became. 
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LBTTXR  FROM  A  LIBERAL  WBIO. 

Sir— 'Your  flattering  request  of  a  of  the  commiraity  as  destined  to  be, 
farther  commuDication  has  roused  sooner  or  later,  our  associates,  hovr- 
me  from  the  state  of  political  letbar-  ever  wide  may  be  the  apparent  na- 
gf  to  which  I  had,  not  inroluntariljr,  ture  of  our  existing  differences.  It 
resigned  myself,  although  it  may  be  is  by  no  means  inconsistent,  bow- 
to  little  other  purpose  than  the  as-  ever,  with  this  doctrine  of  present 
surance  that  the  sentiments  which  I  expediency  to  recur,  from  Ume  to 
hare  from  time  to  time  expressed  time,  to  the  subject  even  of  those 
under  other  circumstances,  remain  differences,  in  order  to  avert  the 
unchaBffed  by  any  events  that  have  worst  of  all  sacrifices,  that  of  moral 
taken  place  during  the  twelve  months  and  religious  principle  at  the  shrine 
subsequent  to  the  re- seizure,  by  the  of  political  conformity ;  and  it  is  on 
Melbourae  Ministry,  of  the  reins  of  this  account  that  I  do  not  feel  my- 
Government.  So  far  indeed  from  self  absolved  from  replying  to  your 
change,  those  sentiments,  such  as  call,  although  deeply  conscious  of 
they  are,  have  received  the  strongest  my  own  inability  to  add  force  to  un- 
confirmation  in  every  fundamental  answered  and  unanswerable  argu- 
and  important  respect;  and  the  only  ments,  or  to  contribute  any  thing 
motive  which  has  restrained  me,  du-  more  than  the  bare  result  of  my 
ring  this  interval,  from  giving  fre-  own  individual  conviction  in  aid  of 
quent'  vent  to  the  expression  of  the  common  cause, 
them,  has  been,  joined  to  a  sense  of  Among  the  many  fallacies  that  lie 
personal  insignificance,  tbe  convic-  at  the  root  of  the  system  of  Govern- 
tion  that  a  system  of  silent,  though  ment  avowed,  rather  tlian  really 
cautious  and  vigilant  acquiescence  acted  upon,  by  the  present  Ministry, 
on  the  part  of  the  Conservatives,  in  is  that  of  yielding  implicit  obedience 
the  supremacy  of  those  now  pos-  to  the  will  of  a  mere  numerical  ma- 
4essed  of  office,  affords  Uie  best  se-  jority,  without  regard  to  property 
curity  that  the  circumstances  of  the  or  intelligence.  Another,  and  of  a 
country  admit  against  any  sudden  still  more  baneful  tendency,  is  that 
and  violent  changes  in  the  frame-  which  pushes  the  principle  of  equs- 
work  of  society— enabling  them  to  lity  of  civil  rights  among  ODembers 
protect  the  V^hig  Ministers  them-  of  different  religious  professions  to 
selves  against  the  consequences  of  an  utter  indifference  as  to  that  be- 
that  destructive  pressure  which  must  tween  all  religions.  But  absurd  and 
otherwise  inevitably  overwhelm  utterly  untenable  in  practice  as  are 
them,  and  to  preserve  their  own  in-  both  these  positions,  when  generally 
fluence,  entire  and  unbroken,  for  stated,  they  become  doubly  and  tre- 
the  day  which  is  fast  approaching  of  bly  so,  when  applied  to  the  particu- 
direct  and  open  conflict  between  the  lar  case  of  our  relations  with  Ire- 
rival  principles  of  mere  blind  force  land,  as  a  distinct  part  and  parcel 
and  regulated  authority.  Let  that  of  the  British  Empire.  It  seems  al- 
momentous  crisis  come  when  it  may,  most  extraordinary  that  the  ques- 
there  can  be  no  ground  for  serious  tlon  so  repeatedly  urged,  and  in  a 
apprehension,  with  the  blessing  of  tone  of  so  much  apparent  triumph, 
God,  as  to  the  ultimate  issue— but  by  the  advocates  <w^the  late  Minis- 
the  length  and  severity  of  the  strug-  terial  measures  proposed  as  to  that 
gle  will  necessarily  be  much  modi-  unhappy  country,— vis.,  whj  the 
fled  by  the  previous  relative  condi-  same  principles  of  internal  admi- 
tion  of  the  opposing  parties,  and  nistration  should  not  be  applied  to 
there  is  tlierefore  no  question  that  Ireland  as  to  other  parte  of  the 
the  course  to  be  pursued  by  all  dis-  United  Kingdom,  was  not  for  ever 
interested  friends  of  social  order  set  at  rest  by  a  single  and  all-suffi- 
and  constitutional  freedom,  is  to  ab-  cient  answei^— because  tlie  circum- 
atain  from  all  needless  irritation  and  stances  of  Ireland  are  alu^^ether  dif- 
petty  animosity  or  jealousy,  and  to  ferent — in  other  words,  because  she 
look  upon  all  who  have  a  real  and  presents  the  unexampled  anomaly 
visible  stake  in  the  general  welfare  of  a  country  miserably  divided  iu 
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henelfy'with  four-fifths  of  her  popu- 
lation opposed  in  closest  hostile  arrajr 
to  a  much  larger  proportion  of  her 
property  and  intelligence ;  and  be- 
cause»  to  adapt  the  same  system  to  a 
case  so  utterly  dissimilar  would  be, 
in  effect,  to  deliver  over  the  last,  far 
better  and  worthier  portions  of  the 
community,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  lawless  and 
exasperated  multitude. 

We  are  told,  by  way  of  argument 
for  unlimited  concession,  wnat  in« 
deed  a£fords  the  most  unanswerable 
reason  for  pursuing  an  opposite 
course,  that  the  people  are  incapa- 
ble of  understanding  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  case,  and  must  conse- 
quently fail  of  being  convinced  that 
resistance  to  their  ignorant  and  unre- 
flecting demands  may  be  based  on  the 
strictest  principles  of  justice'  and 
equality.  *'  It  is  of  no  use,"  say  these 
sioffular  casuists,  **  to  tell  Roman  Ca- 
tholics or  Dissenters^*  thus  coupling 
together  two  classes  of  persons  who, 
in  Ireland  at  least*  are  most  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  each  other  both  in 
interest  and  in  feeling — "  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  preserve  an 
institution"  (namely,  the  Protestant 
Church),  *'  which  may  possibly  be 
of  use  to  themselves  hereafter — or, 
when  absenteeism  is  so  prevalent, 
to  secure  the  residence  of  at  least 
one  country  gentleman  in  a  district^ 
for  the  diffusion  of  civilisation. 
The  people,"  they  continue,  '*  never 
consider  such  teasons  as  these,  2'hey 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  their  uncuUivo' 
ted  faculties.  They  act  from  feeling  rO' 
ther  than  reason,*^*  Whence  it  fol- 
lows, accordfiig  to  these  wise  and 
far-sighted  politicians,  xYi^X^because 
the  mass  is  ignorant  and  unreflect- 
ing* and  incapable  of  knowing  what 
is  for  their  own  good,  and  ^r  the 

good  of  the  community,  they  are  to 
e  indulged  in  having  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  yielded  up  with- 
out reason  to  their  self-elected  lead- 
ers and  demagogues!  Admirable 
and  consistent  Logicians!  yet,  to 
argue  that,  because  three-fourths  of 
the  population  of  Ireland  is  such  as 
has  been  here  described,  therefore 
their  will  is  to  be  law  to  all  the  rest 
of  Uie  nation,  is  about  the  same 
thing  as  it  would  be  to  contend  that 


the  recently  emancipated  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies,  are  to  have  the  ad- 
ministration of  those  colonies  uu- 
conditionally  surrendered  to  them 
in  virtue  of  their  numerical  supe- 
riority. A  most  preposterous  and 
manifestly  suicidal  Inference  ;  yet, 
necessarily  flowing  from  the  as- 
sumption that  equality  Is  equity,  and 
that  the  peculiar  circumstances  and 
character  of  a  population  are  not  to 
be  taken  into  the  calculation  when 
the  question  Is,  whether  the  majo- 
rity or  minority,  in  round  numbers, 
is  to  govern  the  country. 

To  all  who  have  a  just  sense  of 
the  importance  of  religion,  consi- 
dered with  reference  to  the  present 
life  anB  its  concerns,  without  taking 
into  account  the  immeasurably  great- 
er interests  of  eternity,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  matter  of  deep  and  fear- 
ful moment  which  is  presented  to 
us  by  the  spectacle  of  a  country  of 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  those  of  the  classes 
most  in  need  of  religious  instruction, 
are  without  any  state- provision  for 
its  diasemination  through  the  chan- 
nel of  regularly  ordained  ministers 
of  the  gospel.    This  consideration 
alone  is  sufficient  to  awaken  and  fix 
the  attention  of  all  piously  disposed  . 
persons,  without  having  recourse  to 
any  of  the  ordinary  but  fallacious 
topics  of  declamation  derived  from 
the  ignorant  assertion  that  the  masn 
of  the  population  is  thus  made  to 
pay  for  the  support  of  a  religion  re- 
pugnant  to  their  sentiments,  and 
from  which  they  can  derive  no  reci- 
procal benefit    It  has  been  over  and 
over  again  demonstrated  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  all  reasoning  and  rea- 
sonable persona,  that  this  18  the  very 
reverse  of  the  fact,  and  that  the  re- 
fusal to  pay  tithe  to  the  legal  owner 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  direct 
robbery.    It  would  be  a  mere  waste 
of  time  to  say  more  on  this  settled 
subject;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that 
It  is  at  least  equally  Incumbent  on 
the  owners  of  the  soil  to  provide, 
not  only  for  ;the  bodily,  but  for  tlin 
mental  and  spiritual  sustentation  of 
ail  classes  or  the  community.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  Church    Estn- 
blishment  Itself  rests  on  no  wider 
foundation  than  the  recognition  by 
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the  goTerning  power  of  the  Btete  of 
one  as  the  only  true  mode  of  faith— 
and  the  principle  thus  reeognised 
must  not  be  abandoned,  or  wesken'- 
ed,  by  any  compromise,  however 
plausible  in  theory,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  go  the  full  length  of  the 
Dissenting  doctrine,  that  relieion  is, 
under  no  circumstances,  and  in  no 
respect  whatever,  to  be  made  aff 
affair  of  State — ^in  other  words,  to 
agree  to  the  total  sacrifice  of  the 
Establishment.  This,  however,  is 
an  extent  of  church  reformation 
which  no  British  minister  has  yet 
gone  the  length  of  proposing,  for  the 
gratification  of  even  the  most  pow- 
erful and  indispensable  of  his  sup- 
porters. Hitherto,  whatever  may  be 
his  private  opinion,  or  his  actual 
state  of  indifference  as  to  all  opinions, 
no  individual,  either  in  possession 
of  oflSce,  or  aspiring  to  the  attain- 
ment of  it,  has  doq,e  otherwise  than 
maintain  with  the  utmost  strength 
of  opinion  the  sacredness  and  In- 
tiolability  of  the  alliance  between 
Church  and  State,  and  the  public 
necessity  of  supporting  It;  whence  it 
follows,  that  a  case  may  well  be  ima- 
gined of  extreme  difficulty  in  having 
to  decide  between  the  danger  of 
weakening  this  latter  principle  by 
concessions  of  which  it  Is  impossible 
to  assign  the  limits,  and  the  equally 
dangerous  extreme  of  upholding  in 
all  the  plenitude  of  its  superabund- 
ant revenues  a  religion  which  is  re- 
pudiated by  a  vast  majority  of  the 
nation.  Happily  we  are  placed  in 
no  such  dilemma;  and  we  may 
certainly  employ  our  thoughts  more 
profitably  than  in  specuiatiDg  on 
what  would  be  the  result  of  an  ima- 
ginary case.  The  El  Dorado  con- 
jured up  by  the  heated  fancies  of  a 
few  buoyant  reformers  is  a  mere 
chimera.  No  available  surplus  has 
been  found  to  exist,  nor  can  any  be 
contrived  for  the  future,  except  by 
paring  down  the  Incomes  of  the  pa- 
rochial clergy  to  a  degree  faf  below 
the  level  which  any  honest  and  sin- 
cere friend  of  the  church  would 
think  requisite  for  its  respectability 
and  efficiency ;  and  yet  it  Is,  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  contingentapplica- 
tion  of  this  negative  quantity  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  adopt  a  mere  ab- 
stract proposition  as  the  indispen- 


sable basis  of  any  arrangement^  at 
the  same  time  that  we  are  falsely, 
and  with  a  perterseness  of  construc- 
tion almost  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  Polemics,*  represented  9m 
hostile  to  the  principle  of  tithe-com- 
mutation, because  we  refuse  to  have 
incorporated  with  it  the  bold  asser- 
tion of  another  principle  with  which 
it  is  no  way  connected,  and  which 
we  feel  to  be  insisted  upon  only  for 
purposes,  as  it  notoriously  originated 
with  parties,  unfriendly  to  the  Esta- 
blishment.        , 

The  cry  is,  *<  Justice  to  Ireland  " 
— a  cry  which  we  are  most  ready  to 
echo,  only  not  at  the'price  of  injustice 
to  the  whole  British  empire — nay, 
we  are  ready  to  add  to  it  one  of  a 
yet  more  limited  tendency,  and  to 
say,  **  Justice  to  the  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholics "—only,  not  to  the  utter  for- 
getfulness  and  exclusion  of  her  two 
millions  of  loyal,  peaceable,  and  la- 
telllgent  Protestants.  If  the  Roman 
Catholic  majority  felt  itself  aggrieved 
by  the  domination  of  what^  in  com- 
plaisance to  them,  we  will  call  ^  the 
inferior  sect*' — ^inferior,  however, 
only  aa  numerically  ratfsd — ia  every 
other  respect,  immeasurably  superior 
—let  the  grii^vance  be  removed,  bat 
not  at  the  price  of  substituting  an- 
other far  more  intolerable,  the  ascen- 
dancy of  priests  and  demagogues. 
This  is  the  language  uttered — the 
principle  contended  for  —  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  whom  we  cheer- 
fully confide  as  the  present  guar- 
dians of  our  constitution  and  liber- 
ties^ and  it  is  exemplified  by  Uiem 
alike  in  their  determined  rejection 
of  the  appropriation  clause  of  the 
tithe  bill,  and  In  those  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  substituUng  the 
domination  of  Roman  Catholic  for 
that  of  Protestant  corporations  in 
the  Irish  Municipal  Bill.  For  both 
these  patriotic  and  disinterested 
acts  ot  self-devotion — ^for  such  in 
effect  they  are — the  Lords  are  en- 
titled to  the  everlasthsg  gratitude, 
and  the  warm  and  cordial  sup- 
port, of  all  the  sound  and  reflect- 
ing part  of  the  community — and, 
thank  God  I  this  is  no  InslgDifieant 
portion,  however  Inadequately  re- 
presented  in  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  thai  the 
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thick-and'thin  adherents  of  the  pre* 
Bent  ministry  would  at(}ii!e8ce  in 
the  unpleasant  announcement  of  the 
Tirtual  extinction  of  the  Whigs  as  a 
separate  party  in  the  State,  or  of  the 
absolute  subserviency  of  those  still 
retaining  the  name  to  the  designs  of 
a  far  more  active  and  dangerous 
faction.  But  how  do  they  endeavour 
to  meet  and  repel  the  assertion  ? 
By  simply  parading  the  names  of 
**  Russells  and  Cavendishes,  Greys 
and  Lansdownes,  Ponsonbys  and 
Foxes,"  without  reference  either  to 
the  present  amount  of  their  actual 
influence,  or  the  character  of  the 
tenets  which  theip  modern  posses* 
Bors  have  been  either  forced  or  con- 
sented to  advocate  I  Yet  this  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  sum  and  substance 
of  what  they  have  to  urge  In  vitupe- 
ration of  a  recent  Conservative  au- 
thor, whose  plain  truths  it  is  easy  to 
stigmatise  with  the  name  of  aposta- 
cy,  as  it  is  equally  easy  to  confound 
ail  their  opponents  under  the  gene- 
ral, and  (as  they  name  it)  oppr6« 
brious  designation  of  Tories,  and 
thus  to  keep  up  and  bandy  to  and 
fro  the  miserable  watch- word  of 
discord,  when  the  realities  which 
they  once  represented  are  utterly 
vanished  or  transmuted.*  They 
find  it  convenient  enough  to  for- 
get what  disunited  Stanley  and 
Graham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  from  the 
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Grey  Ministi*y,  what  afterwards 
drove  the  Premier  himself  from  the 
helm,  what  has  kept  at  a  distance 
Earl  Spencer,  ever  since  the  mo- 
ment that,  fortunately  for  his  fame 
and  honour,  set  him  free  from  the 
chain  which  bound  him  to  their  des- 
titiies,  and  would  fain  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  few  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  '<  Reform "  Cabinet, 
who,  with  Lord  Melbourne  at  their 
head,  form  a  small  portion  of  the 
now  existing  Government,  are  suf- 
ficient to  make  it  identically  the  same 
with  that  which,  oiily  two  sessions 
ago,  denounced  the  Irish  demagogue 
for  a  traitor,  and  declared  the  neces- 
sity of  coercion  for  the  administra- 
tion of  his  unhappy  country. 

At  a  crisis  such  as  the  present,  the 
disposition  to  speculate  on  the  past 
and  future  is  libsorbed  in  present  an- 
xiety ;  and,  with  the  expression  of  a 
fervent  prayer  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  which  can  never  co-exist 
with  Epicurean  indifference,  and 
moral  and  religious  apalthy  on  the 
part  of  the  rulers,  I  shall  ask  leave 
to  substitute,  in  place  of  any  further 
political  considerations,  a  few  lines, 
recently  calliid  forth  by  a  like  un- 
meaning and  frivolous  charge  of 
apostasy  as  that  which  I  have  already 
remarked  upon.  I  must  add,  that 
the  earlier  portion  was  suggested 
by  some  passages  in  Coleridge's 
Table  Talk. 


Without  all  sense  of  God,  Eternity, 

Absolute  Truths  Volition,  Liberty, 

Good,  Fair,  Just,  Infinite — think,  if  you  can, 

Of  such  a  being  in  the  form  of  man— 

What  but  the  animal  remains  ?— endowed, 

(May  be),  with  memory's  instinctive  crowd 

Of  Images — but  man  is  wanting  there. 

His  very  essence  melted  into  air. 

And  (in  his  stead)  a  creature  subtler  far 

Than  all  the  beasts  that  in  the  forest  are. 

Or  the  green  field,  but  also  cursed  above 

Them  lul — condemned  that  bitterest  curse  to  prove — 

'*  Upon  thy  belly  creep,  and,  for  thy  fee, 

Eat  dust,  so  long  as  thou  hast  leave  to  be  I  *' 

Patriots  there  are,  and  virtuous  men,  but  none 
Who  take  their  stand  and  Duty's  post  alone ; 
Who  dare  appeal  to  men,  as  men,  the  good 
And  true— tor  all  existing— understood 
By  all — their  foes  are  better  taught  than  they. 
Ev'n  Satan's  self  has  leam'd  that  wiser,  way. 


•  See  Article  (Edinburgh  Review,  No.  127,)  "  Sir  John  Walsh's  Contemporary 
History." 


840  Letter  from  a  Liberal  Whig*  [Jime, 

.Bf  syitem'd  force  the  buman  mind  to  bend. 
GcM>dne88  and  Truth,  firm  fix*d|  will  in  the  end  - 
(Doubtless)  prevail— but  wavering  good  is  still 
No  match  for  resolute^  consistent  ill. 
O  for  some  wise,  some  potent  voice,  to  malce 
The  startled  soul  at  Duty's  call  awake  1 
Is  it  a  crime,  in  days  like  these,  to  plead 
The  mind's  exemption  from  all  party  creed  ? 
Is  it  inconstant,  wavering,  insincere, 
By  Reason's  glimmering  lamp  our  course  to  steer 
— (Tho*  clouds  of  doubt  by  nts  the  path  may  bide. 
And  intercept  the  soul's  unerring  fi;uide) — 
Straight  for  the  haven  of  Eternal  Truth — 
— Ev  n  tho'  some  lov'd  companions  of  our  youth 
Fall  from  our  side,  as  diflFerent  motives  sway. 
And  party  zeal,  or  interest,  prompts  the  way  ? 
Is  this  a  spirit  of  change  ? — or,  if  H  be, 
Say,  has  the  changeful  mood  pass'd  over  me 
Atone  f — is  it  not  common  as  the  sea. 

And  boundless  ?-*nay,  breathes  there  one  constant  friend        ^ 
To  Freedom* s^c^uae^  from  Europe's  utmost  end  ^ 
Across  the  wide  Atlantic,  to  the  shore 
Where  erst  her  brightest  smiles  the  Goddess  wore. 
Whose  ardour  has  no  faint  misgivings  prov'd  ? — 
Whose  faith  in  man's  high  destinies  has  mov'd 
Alike  progressive,  since  the  day  when  fell 
Gaul's  proud  Bastile,  and  wild  Destruction's  yell 
Was  scarcely  heard  amid  the  general  cry 
Of  honest  joy  for  rescued  Liberty  ? 
Who  dar'd  all  conscious  doubt  and  fear  disown. 
When  Terror's  form  usurped  the  Bourbon  throne. 
When  nations  heard  the  solemn  dirge—"  Arise, 
Son  of  Saint  Louis^  to  thy  native  skies  f  " 
—Or  now— when  Britain's  alter'd  land  repeats 
Each  rank  delusion  of  Parisian  cheats. 
In  Liberalism's  fair  name  religion  spurns. 
And  mocks  the  Altar  and  the  Throne  by  turns  ? 

«  Mbtrodobus* 

postscript. 

Since  writing  the  above,  Mr  sarily  equity,  A  union, '  whether 
OXonnell's  "  first  letter  to  the  peo-  moral  or  political,  may  be  effected 
pie  of  England  *'  has  issued  from  the  between  parties  whose  relation, 
press,  followed  hf  a  debate, Jn  the  strength,  character,  and  dispositions 
shape  of  preliminary  conversation  are  altogether  dissimilar; — or  it  may 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  be  not  the  less  real  on  account  of 
momentous  subject  to  which  ft  re-  that  dissimilarity.  But  the  axiom, 
lates.  Little  as  I  can  hope  to  add  indisputable  in  itself,  leaves  wholly 
in  the  way  of  illustration  to  the  topics  untouched  the  true  argument, 
urged  by  some  of  the  speakers  on  So,  when  it  is  stated  that  one 
this  occasion,  I  wish  not  to  have  it  branch  of  the  legislature  unanimous- 
altogether  unnoticed  that  so  con-  ly  pledged  itself  to  redress  "  all  Uie 
siderable  a  change  in  the  actual  real  and  practical  grievances  of  Irp- 
position  of  the  contending  parties  land," — and  that  the  other  branch 
has  taken  place  subsequenuy  to  the  of  the  legislature  ''made  the  same 
date  of  my  letter.  pledge  with  equal  unanimity, " — wo 

Mr   O'Connell's   watch- word  is,  may,  without  disputing  the  truth  of 

«  A  real  union,  or  no  union,"  a  sen-  the  assertion,  pause  as  to  the  precipe 

timent  in  which  all  must  join,  with  terms  of  Mr  O'C's  construction  of 

at  least  as  much  cordialiiy  as  Mr  the  pledge  he  maintains  to  have  been 

O'C.  himself.    But  union  no  more  made: — viz.  "that  Ireland  was  hen ce- 

implies  identity^  than  (as  I  have  be-  forth  to  be  governed  as  if  she  were 

fore    observed)    equality  is  neces«  part  and  parcel  of  England  j  "—that 
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**  there  was  to  be  no  difference  be- 
tween them ; " — and  that  "  the  iden- 
tity of  the  people  in  both  islands  was 
to  be  complete  in  franchises,  rights, 
liberties,  and  prosperity ; " — we  may 
well  pause,  not  as  contesting  the 
desirableness  of  the  conclaslon,—  < 
nor  its  reasonableness,  if  it  were 
practicable, — but  as  considering  it  to 
iDVol?e  a  miracle  utterly  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  accomplish— the 
rmpossibillty  consistinff  in  this,  that 
Ireland  is  not  England,  and  cannot 
become  so,  being  separated  morally 
as  well  as  physically ;  and  although 
capable  of  being  united,  and  united 
fur  the  happiness  or  prosperity  of 
each,  yet  no  more  capable  of  being 
made  one,  in  any  other  sense  of  the 
term  union,  than  any  two  individuals 
can  be  made  ofu  by  the  melting  to- 
gether of  their  separate  individuali- 
ties— a  species  of  union  nerer 
dreamed  of  even  by  the  most  ardent 
lovers,  since  the  attempt  made  in 
the  days  of  Salmacis  and  Hermaphro- 
ditus.  Here,  then,  is  a  total  fallacy, 
and,  with  this  meaning  of  the  pledge 
supposed  to  be  given,  Mr  O'C.  will 
afford  but  little  demonstration  of 
sanity  in  *' standing  upon  it  to  de« 
mand  its  fulfilment.*'  Even  his 
**  seven  millions  *' — granting  him  the 
full  number  of  devoted  followers 
that  he  desires  for  himself, — may 
"  insist"  for  ever,  and  not  bring  the 
point  at  all  nearer  to  its  accomplish- 
ment The  *'  concluding  bill "  alone 
(as  Sir  James  Graham  logically 
shews),  is  a  standing  refutation  of 
the  theory — a  new  and  living  witness 
that "  the  different  condition  of  so- 
ciety in  Ireland  requires  a  different 
measure  of  legislation."  Well  in- 
deed does  be  add,  that  *<  when  this 
is  the  case,  it  is  somewhat  too  much 
to  blame  the  leaders  of  opposition 
for  refusing  to  extend,  on  every  oc- 
casion, and  without  distinction,  the 
same  legislative  measures  to  two 
countries  so  essentially  different.*' 

Yet  Mr  O'C.  reiterates—*'  We  are 
more  than  seven  millions,  and  seven 
millions  never  yet  knew  and  assert- 
ed their  rights  without  success." 
Now,  not  to  notice  the  gross  and 
preposterous  exaggeration  of  this 
numerical  vaunt,  what  does  Mr  O'C. 
himself  admit,  but  a  few  sentences 
farther  ?— no  less  than  that  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  his  supposed  seren 
millions  are  ''beggars,  living  on 
alms|  and  supported  by  charity*" 
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Does  it  require  more  than  this  ho- 
nest avowal  to  afford  an  answer  to 
the  question — is  this  people  in  a  con- 
dition to  demand  to  be  governed  by 
the  same  precise  measure  of  legis- 
lation as  that  to  wliich  England  is 
subject?  And  it  is  because  the 
House  of  Lords  has  refused  to  re- 
cognise this  principle  in  its  utmost 
extent^has  refused  to  abandon  the 
interests  of  two  millions  of  loyal 
Protestant  subjects  at  the  base  de- 
mand of  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
sturdy  Popish  beggars  —  that  the 
House  of  Lords  is  said  to  have. 
**  scandalously,  insultingly,  and  base- 
ly violated  their  pledge,  and  broken 
their  contract,"  according  to  Mr 
(yCf  gratuitous  construction  of 
that  pledge  and  contract--and  that 
we,  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  with  *its  twenty 
millions  of  subjects,  are  called  upon 
to  fundamently  destroy  the  consti- 
tution, by  '*  new-modelliog,"  as  he 
gently  terms  it,  this  refractory  branch 
of  its  institutions. 

It  would  be  utterly  inconceivable 
that  eren  the  author  of  this  extraor- 
dinary letter  had  given  vent  to  such 
utter  absurdity,  in  the  shape  of  a  se- 
rious proposal,  were  it  not  too  mani- 
fest that  even  such  a  proposal  is  not 
without  countenance  and  support  in 
quarters  where  it  is  still  more  incon- 
ceivable that  it  could  be  breathed 
with  impunity.  But  it  is  well  that 
matters  are  brought  to  this  issue. 

It  is  at  least  incumbent  on  Mr 
O'C,  before  he  proceeds  to  annihi- 
late the  House  of  Lords,  to  shew  in 
what  respect  the  condition  of  the 
two  million  and  a  half  of  naked 
mendicants,  with  which  he  swells  his 
host  of  seven  millions  of  men  in 
Kendal  Green,  is  expected  to  be  im- 
proved by  the  substitution  of  Popi§h 
for  Protestant  corporations  through- 
out Ireland,  and  the  expulsion  or 
impoverishment  of  those  hundreds 
of  Protestant  clergy  who  have 
hitherto  done  their  utmost,  by  works 
of  charity,  to  support  those  very 
starving  millions,  to  whom  Mr  OX. 
himself  was,  until  very  lately,  the 
most  urgent  and  even  clamorous  In 
denying  the  benefit  of  a  system  of 
poor  laws— the  only  conceivable 
mode  hj  which  they  can  be  raised 
above  the  degradation  of  a  casual 
state  of  subsistence  on  private 
charity. 
May7X>. 
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Among  the  innumerable  reminis- 
cences that  minister  enjoyment  to 
our  old  age,  none  are  more  delighv< 
ful  than  those  that  often  come  flow« 
log  as  from  fountains  in  Faery  Land, 
from  the  Anniversaries  of  the 
"  King's  Birth  day  '*— "  Thb  FouaxH 
of  June."  What  Icing  ?  George  the 
Good.  Scotland  was  then  indeed 
the  Land  of  the  Leal— Loyalty  was 
not  merely  a  national  virtue — it  was 
in  the  hearts  of  all — young  and  old 
— a  very  religion.  Of  all  the  vision- 
ary Fourths  of  June  that^  obedient 
to  imagination,  float  before  our  half 
shut  eyes  while  we  lie  enveloped  in 
dreams  of  boyhood,  beneath  the  wil- 
low that  shades  our  garden  poo]  where 
the  swans  with  their  cygnets  float — 
not  one  that  is  not  perfectly  beautiful 
— ^yet  not  one  that  is  not  perfectly 
true  to  nature.  For  nature  herself 
loved  them*-and  breathed  into  them 
the  whole  soul  of  summer.  And  thus 
have  we  at  command  a  series  of 
holidays,  composing  by  themselves  a 
life  of  their  own,  untroubled  by  any 
sorrow,  and  bound  together  by  biiss. 
Some  are  made  of  light — ^and  of 
nothing  but  light— without  clouds— 
without  shadows— green  earth — blue 
sky^resplendent  sun.  At  first  re- 
appearance some  seem  almost 
gloomy,  and  it  looks  as  if  there  might 
e  thunder*— but  the  birds  continue 
still  to  sing— flying  showers  expire 
— and  there  is  the  rainbow.  Hail  I 
day  of  storms!  with  thy  woods 
a>roar  like  rivers,  and  thy  rivers 
a-roar  like  seas  1  Our  heart  quakes 
again  with  its  first  boyiBh  dread  that 
communed  with  the  sublime.  And 
now  we  are  on  the  inoor  in  a  night- 
like day — among  blackened  lochs, 
embrowned  award,  and  darkened 
heather— but  slowly  from  behind 
huge  piles  of  disparting  castles  Ahe 
sun  is  ascending,  and  the  solitude 
grows  glorious  in  the  falling  floods 
of  light. 

During  our  inditing  of  the  above 
rhapsody,  we  have  been  given  to 
understand  by  Peter,  that  he  was 
planted  on  his  pins  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  arbour,  ringing  the 
lunch-bell  like  a  town^crier.  We 
heard  but  a  wild  far-away  sound 


like  an  echo,  and  fancied  }t  was  the 
music  of  the  olden  time  dying  among 
the  mountains.  He  pulled  oar  ear — 
and  we  followed  him,  for  he  is  in 
truth  our  master,  into  the  Lodge. 
Vain  after  pickled  puflina  to  strive 
to  be  poetical,  even  picturesque; 
and  fragmentary  as  it  Is,  yet  must 
you  be  contented  with  this  pre- 
face to  our  article.  We  had  in- 
teoded  to  arrest  some  Fourth  of 
June  on  its  passage,  and  paint  it  to 
the  life  In  its  meridian  festivity ;  but 
they  have  all  given  us  the  go-by, 
and  we  are  sitting  in  the  dominion 
of  the  present  day.  Yet,  'tis  a  day 
worth  looking  at,  and  it  comforts  us 
to  feel,, that,  dim  as  our  eyes  are, 
they  can  still  see  the  beautiful,  and 
that  too  without  spectacles.  This 
May  has  been  by  no  means  a  general 
favourite;  but  chiefly  because  few 
people  have  understood  her  charac- 
ter. We  do  not  deny  that  she  has 
been  colder  and  more  reserved  than 
most  of  her  sisters;— but  we  who 
have  been  assiduous  in  our  atten- 
tions, have  found  that  she  had  re- 
ceived from  nature  a  warm  heart. 
Nothing  could  be  sweeter,  as  It 
lighted  up  her  almost  melancholy 
face,  than  her  occasional  amile, 
which  sometimes  has  impreaaed  us 
with  a  deeper  feeling  of  her  still 
happiness,  than  if  she  had  been  per- 
petually irradiated ;  and  a  few  such 
smiles  have  assured  us  that  she  ia 
indeed  the  daughter  of  the  apring. 

There  is  no  more  odious  ingrati- 
tude than  that  which  is  forgetral  of 
beautiful  weather,  and  dares  even 
impiously  to  abuse  a  season  for 
coming  in  its  own  way  to  earth  from 
heaven.  Days  visit  us,  like  angels, and 
we  deny  that  we  ever  beheld  their 
faces  I  Yet  one  such  was  of  itself 
sufficient  to  aanctify  a  month.  Even 
while  we  are  calumniating  Uie  weeka, 
an  hour's  illumination  «ve8  ua  the 
He.  Yet  all*  forgiving  rTature  for- 
geta  our  murmurs,  and  keeps  for 
ever  preserving,  by  her  silent  repairs, 
the  habitation  here  allotted  ua,  only 
less  beautiful,  believe  it  thoii»  than 
the  regions  beheld  by  faith  beyond 
the  skies. 

There  never  was  a  moi«  da%ht- 
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ful  May-  Thousands  of  lambs  died 
in  the  snow — but  'tis  as  easy  a  death 
for  them  as  for  the  buds ;  and  at  this 
hour  the  hills  are  bleating  with  joy, 
just  the  same  as  if  there  had  been 
no  lament — the  gardens  are  blos- 
soming as  if  they  had  never  heard  of 
frost.  Silly  folk  wondered  if  there 
would  this  year  be  any  such  things 
as  leaves,  for  well  on  in  the  month 
the  trees  looked  blue,  and  in  the 
mornings  there  was  ice.  The  Dryads 
and  the  Hamadryads  could  not 
choose  but  smile — and  you  heard 
them  tittering  into  laughter  scarcely 
suppressed  by  scorn.  For  even  then 
the  woods  were  beginning  to  bestir 
themselves  from  pleasant  slumber; 
and  single  trees,  as  if  they  had  gar- 
mented themselves  by  moonlight,, 
stood  suddenly  before  you  almost 
in  full  apparel,  each  itself  a  grove. 
As  for  the  hedgerows  they  had  long 
before  been  green,  and  erelong  will 
be  white,  but  you  hardly  seo  them 
now,  for  the  grass- fields  and  the 
brairded  furrows  they  enclose, 
eclipse  them  quite,  and  you,  who  are 
a  classic,  exclaim,  '*  Nunc  formosis- 

SIMUS  ANNUS." 

**  Our  heart  leaps  up''  to  feel  that 
the  earth  is  beautiful  as  ever  to  our 
eyes,  and  we  call  not  now  on  those 
visionary  Fourths  of  June — for  one 
as  bright  as  the  brightest  of  them  all 
is  approaching,  and  we  shall  devote 
it  to  Curds  and  Cream.  Scotland  is 
still  the  Land  of  the  Leal.  Tories, 
Whigs,  and  Radicals,  old  ChriHto- 
pher  North  prays  Heaven  to  bless 
ye  all. 

Peter  has  been  again  at  the  door 
of  the  arbour  with  his  bell — has  again 

Jmlled  our  ear — we  have  again  foU 
owed  him,  for  he  is  our  jnaster,  into 
the  Lodge — and  we  have  dined.  For 
think  not  that  nowadays  we  carry 
on  through  an  article  at  the  rate  of 
ten  knots.  We  love  to  steer  under 
easy  sail.  These  fluent  periods  grow 
slowly  beneath  our  pausing  pen,  that 
dallies  with  the  thought  that  makes 
the  ink  transparent  as  dew ;  and  we 
love  to  look  at  each  happy  word  as 
it  drops  upon  the  page,  nor  have 
need  so  much  as  a  single  syllable  to 
obliterate. 

Sometimes  we  lie  for  an  hour  at  a 
stretch,  with  our  pen  behind  our  ear, 
like  a  sleeping  Fawn— or  Pan  him- 
self—and then  so  seraphic,  we  have 
been  told,  is  the  expression  of  our 


repose,  that  even  the  inexorable 
Peter  has  stood,  bell  in  hand,  mo- 
tionless in  benign  contemplation. 
Nay,  Devils  have  been  known  then 
to  watch  over  us,  while  they  were  in 
fact  but  waiting  for  copy ;  nor  could 
Beelzebub  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
tickle  our  nostril,  though  the  God  of 
Flies.  All  the  while,  ideas  were 
crossing  the  creature's  brain,  foreign 
to  the  article,  yet  interfering  not  a( 
all  with  its  slow  and  silent  growth ; 
and  on  the  recumbent  resuming  his 
sitting  posture,  the  unfinished  sen* 
tence  has  proceeded  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, and  with  such  sweet  or  solemn 
close  wound  up  the  paragraph,  that 
verily  we  could  have  thought  we 
were  listening  Apollo's  lute.  Sleep 
sometimes  falls  on  us,  while  our  fin- 
gers hold  the  pen,  and  we  preserve 
our  erect  attitude,  image- like  ex- 
ceedingly, and  awful  to  the  profane. 
From  beneath  the  wren's  nest  in  the 
moss  the  spider  perhaps  keeps  line- 
ally ascending  and  descending,  till 
he  has  connected  our  baldish  head* 
by  a  web  to  the  ceiling — a  web  not 
frailer  than  that  of  our  dreams  I 

<*  Silence  that  dreadful  bell  I " 
again  we  are  petrified — and  follow 
our  master  into  the  Lodge  to  TeOb 
Ah!  Mrs  Gentle!  how  sweet  the 
rustle  of  thy  silks !  Let  us  nnglove 
that  arm— dearest,  lay  aside  thy  bon* 
net — and  do  assume,  we  beseech 
thee,  that  soul-assuring  stationariness 
of  manner  on  the  sou,  that  relieves 
us  from  all  anxiety  as  to  departure, 
and  ratifies  the  promise  of  these  de- 
lightfullest  eyes  that  thou  wilt  not 
forsake  thy  Christopher,  till  their 
light  becomes  invisible  in  the  sha- 
dows subsequent  on  the  setting  sun. 

What  with  all  these  and  many 
other  such  interruptions,  the  wondctr 
even  to  ourselves  is  how  an  article 
of  ours  happens  ever  to  get  into 
Maga.  We  have  snuffed  out  our  can- 
dle— and  are  curious  to  ascertain  if 
our  calligraphy  be  legible  by  moon- 
light.— 

"  At  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of 

night, 
0*er  heaven's  clear  szure  shede  her  sacred 

light." 

Two  good  lines  these— let  Cole- 
ridge, and  Wordsworth,  and  Sou- 
they,  and  Elton  say  what  they  will 
And  can  we  stain  paper  in  presence 
of  all  tiiose  soft-burning  stars  I 


8U                                        The  SiUer  Gutu  [JU]ie> 

Ptfhaw!  the  air  bites  ahreirdly—  was  composed.  It  conabted  of  twelve 

and  we  shall  let  down  the  window —  stanzas,  printed  in  Dumfries,  on  a 

close  the  shutters— awaken  the  fire  small  quarto  page,  and  was  subse- 

— and  whifP  a  cigar.     What  little  quently  reprinted   there  and  else- 

vol.  is  this  ?  '*  The  Siller  Gun."  where^  at  different  intervals,  with 

PoorJohnMayne's  Poem  I*- Would  various  additions,  until  it  was  ulti- 

the  blameless  man  were  alive  to  see  matelj  extended  to  four  cantos,  and 

under  our  hand  the  praise  he  heard  published  in  London  in  ItiOd.    The 

from  our  lips — and  smiled  to  hear-—  present  Edition  has  been  enlarged 

but  a  tear  &lls  on  these  lines  :-^  to  five  cantos.     In  these,  although 

«  A    ^  ,-    ,j  t    w  A     *tii  A  ^.u  t*>6  author  has  not  scrupled  to  in- 

«  And.houdtheFatej^tn   d^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^    ^^^^^  ^^.  ^    ^^  ^^ 

Detam  me  still.  .weetN^^^^^  Bubaeouent  festivals,  lie  has  been 

O  !  If  frae  yon  bright  realmi,  anew,  careM   to  oreserve  fidelitv  in  tha 

The  state  of  blUs,  careiui  lo  preserve  paemy  in  in,e 

Departed  epirlte  may  review  superstructure.    The  "Dramatic  Per^ 

A  world  like  this,  JP"«  ,^«^e  characters  well  known  m 

Dumfries,  and  with  a  few  exceptions 
"Then  when,  Dumfries, thy  Siller  Gun,  made  a  prominent  figure  in  the  fes- 
In  future  timet,  is  lost  and  won,  ji^al  of  1777.  These  Worthies,  says 
The  spirit  o'  the  Bard,  thy  son  John  Mayne,  now  only  survive 
Shall  hover  near,  1^  ^jjg  remembrance  of  a  few  of  the 
And  flighter,  till  the  day  be  done  eldest  inhabitants  of  Dumfries.  In 
Toward  scenes  so  dear  I  recalling  their  names  from  oblivion. 
The  Stller  Gun  f  SoHtiirons  may  he  has  paid  to  some  of  his  earlier 
need  to  be  informed  that  the  Siller  associates  and  friends  through 
Gun  is  a  small  silver  tube,  like  the  life  the  heartfelt  tribute  of  regard; 
barrel  of  a  pistol,  about  ten  inches  and  many  distinguished,  and  estTma- 
long,  with  standard  marks  stamped  ble  characters  connected  with  Dum* 
on  it,  and  aoeordiog  to  what  old  fries  hare  received  the  well- merited 
people  say  they  heard  from  their  meed  of  his  approbation — among 
forefathers,  originally  mounted  on  a  them  Clapperton,  Ross,  tltebi^rdson, 
carriage  with  wheels,  all  of  silver  R.  Cntlar  Fergusson,  Sir '  libber t 
— but  of  these  no  Testige  remains.  Laurie,  C  W.  Pasley;  and  '^^'M^- 
It  derives  great  importance  from  colms*'— '8  noble  brotherhood  1  'Xor 
tits  being  the  gift  of  James  the  will  the  most  distf ngnmed  .wdrthies 
Sixth,  who  ordained  it  as  a  prize  on  the' list' disdain- sudi.membrfal; 
to  the  best  marksman  among  the  for  gonitis,  humble  though  it  be,  can 
CoRP0RATioi«rs  OP  DuMPRiBs.  The  embalm  highest  names^  ahd  the 
contest  was  by  royal  authority  11-  "sillibr  gon,"  commemorative  but 
censed  to  take  place  every  year;  of  a  day's  amusement  of  honest 
but  in  consequence  of  the  trouble  bflrrg)i«rs.  Will  always  be  regard- 
and  expense  attending  it,  the  custom  ed — in  its  own  class— as  one  of  the 
has  not  been  so  frequently  observed,  pleasantest  and'  most  cfaarscttiriatic 
Whenever  the  festival  was  appuiut-  of  our  provincial— nay,  national 
ed,  the  Fourth  of  June,  during  the  poems.  So  said  Scott  and  Southey. 
long  rei^n  of  George  the  Third,  was  The  Siller  Qun  of  Damfries  is  at 
invariably  chosen- for  that  purpose,  all  times  deposited  among  the  ar- 
Tire  institution  itself,  the  author  re-  chives  of  the  corporatloBS,  of  which 
marks,  may  be  regarded  as  a  memo-  there  are  seven— the  hammermen,  or 
rial  of  the  Wapensnaw,  or  showing  of  blacksmiths ;  the  aquaremen,  or  car- 
arms,  the  shooting  at  butts  and  bow-  penters;  the  tailors;  the  weavers; 
marks,  and  other  military  and  gym-  the  shoemakers ;  the  skinners;  and 
nastic  sports,  introduced  by  our  an-  the  fleshers,  or  butchers.  Theyha?;o 
cestors  to  keep  alive,  by  competition  a  royal  license  or  requisition  to 
and  prizes,  the  martial  ardouf  and  he-  assemble  in  military  artajj^^ and  aboot 
roic  spirit  el  Ibe  peontei^  latarohery,  for  it  once  a- year,  TUl  lately,  every 
the  lisual  prise  lo  toe  beal  shooter  convener  was  allowed,  if  he  pleased, 
was  a  silver  arrows  .At  Dumfries,  the  to  call  out  the  tndea  for  lbi»  fMr- 
contest  was  traaaf erred  !• 'fire-arms,  pose  onee  during  hiaadrntaissratios. 
It  was  on  one  of  the  oontcata  for  this  which  generally  lasted  forKM  years. 
priae— that  of  1777,  that  the  first  When  a  day  Sa  fived,  aad  b  man« 
PoMu,  eatiiled  tibe  **Sillie  Qvm/'  date  issued  fur  thia  pwfose^tdl  ihe 
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The  Siller  Gun, 


**  The  lift  WAi  clear,  the  morn  sercno, 
The  sun  just  glinting  owr  the  iccne, 
Whea  Jamee  M'Noe  began  again 

To  beat  to  arm*, 
Rouzing  the  heart  o'  man  and  wean 

Wi'  trar's  alarmi  I 

'*  Frae  far  and  near,  the  country  ladi, 


1836.] 

freemen  of  the  corporation  are  ob- 
liged to  appear  in  arms  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed  by  the  convener. 
If  any  individual  refuse  to  appear, 
he  is  subjected  to  a  fine  or  L.40 
Scotch,  equal  to  L.3,  68.  8d.  fiter« 
ling ;  and  till  payment  thereof  inter- 
dicted from  voting  on  any  of  the 
affairs  of  the   corporation.      Along     (Their  joee  ahint  them  on  their  yadt,) 

with  tlie  royal  license  to  assemble    ^"^"^^^^  ">  *»  "« *\«  •^°'' »» •^«*<^»  J 
in  miliUry  array,  the  Corporations  ^^*  ^'^**  ^"  ^^^'' 

were  privileged  to  shoot  for  the  Sil- 
Ter  Gun  at  the  King-holm,  which 
was  part  of  the  common  land  be- 
longing to  the  town*  and  laved  by 
the  limpid  waters  of  the  Nith.  The 
fields  at  the  Craigs,  however,  as  of- 
ten as  permission  could  be  obtained, 
for  they  are  private  property,  were 
always  preferred,  beioff  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  When  the 
farm  of  the  Graiffs  was  In  the  pos- 
session of  the  late  Samuel  Glaric, 
Esq.,  Gommissary- clerk  of  Uum- 
frtes,  he  generously  devoted  as  much 
of  the  ground  as  was  necessary  for 
the  accommodation  of  his  townsmen. 
The  Graigs  generally  called  the  Mai- 
den*s-bower  Graigs,  from  a  tradition 
that  a  young  lady  disappointed  In 
love,  toolc  up  her  residence  in  an 
excavation  or  bower  there,  are  situ* 
ated  about  a  mile  and  a- half  from 
Dumfries.  They  consist  of  three 
rocks  wildly  variegated  with  tower- 
ing perpendicular  precipices,  'yet 
cultivated  on  the  southwest  to  the 
very  summit,  and  sloping  with  a 
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Their  pawky  mithers  and  their  dads 
Cam  trotting  after ! 

"And  mony  a  beau  and  belle  were  there, 
Doited  wi'  dozing  on  a  chair ; 
For,  lest  they'd,  sleeping,  spoil  their  hair, 

Or  miss  the  sight, 
The  gowks,  like  bairns  before  a  fair, 

Sat  up  a*  night ! 

'<  Wi'  hats  as  black  as  ony  raven, 
Fresh  as  the  rose,  their  beards  new  shaven, 
And  a*  their  Sunday's  deeding  havbg 

Sae  trim  and  gay. 

Forth  cam  our  Trades,  tome  on  eanog 

To  wair  that  day. 

"  Fair  fa*  ilk  canny,  caidgy  carl, 
Weel  may  he  brnik  his  new  apparel.' 
And  never  dree  the  bitter  snarl 

O*  scowling  wife ! 
But,  blest  in  pantry,  barn,  and  barrel. 
Be  blitho  through  life  ! 

**  Hegh,   Sirs!    what    crowds  cam  into 
town, 
To  see  them  mustVing  up  and  down  ! 
Lasses  and  lads,  sun-  burnt  and  brown-- 
Women  and  weans. 


irenile  declivity  to  the  fairest  of    r    «i      j        i      •    r 
K«'H«v    ,"*'•'  ••/   ^Yl  »«"«»■"*     Gentle  and  scmple,  mmelme, 

rivers.  In  front  of  these,  and  on  the  tk.  iuAu^JL  .L 


plain  which  inti^rsects  them,  takes 
place  the  shooting  at  a  target  for  the 
Silver  Gun. 

«  For  weeks  before  this  Fete  tae  clever, 
The  fowk  were  in  a  perfect  fever, 
Scouring  guD> barrels  in  the  river-— 

At  marks  practising^-* 
Marching  wi*  drums  and  fifes  for  ever— 

A'  sodgeiisbg ! 

**  And  turning  coats,  and  mending  breeks, 
>'ew-seating  where  the  sark-tail  keeks ; 
(Nae  matter  though  the  dout  that  ecks 

Be  black  or  blue;) 
Aod  darning,  with  a  thousand  steeks, 

The  hose  anew ! 

**  Between  the  last  and  this  occasion, 
Lang,  noso  lang,  seem'd  the  vaoation, 
To  him  wha  wooea  aweet  recreation 

In  Nature's  prime ; 
And  him  wha  likes  a  day'a  potation 
At  ony  time  I 
VOL.  ZXXIX.  NO.  GCXLVIII. 


crown, 
The  gladsome  scenes! " 

'Tis  an  animated  picture  not  un- 
worthy of  Wilkie.  We  feel  at  once 
that  the  heart  of  the  poet  is  in  his 
theme,  that  he  has  pitcned  Lis  strain 
to  the  right  key,  and  that  he  will 
sustain  It  without  effort  to  the  end, 
from  the  impulse  of  a  gladsome  spi- 
rit.  Hid  dialect  is  the  true  Doric,  and 
these  few  opening  stanzas  are  suffi- 
cient to  inspire  us  with  a  desire  to 
be  a  deacon. 

*^  James  MacNoe  began  again 
To  beat  to  arms." 

Who  was  James  MacNoe  ?  Jamea 
MacNoe  was  one  of  the  borough- 
offieers  in  Dumfries^appointed 
town*drummer  in  1746— and  in  hia 
vocation  a  man  of  no  small  celebrity. 
He  parUcularly  excelled  in  that 
most  difficult  of  all  drum-music,  the 
reveille^  or  morning  drum.    On  this 
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Tim  SOkr  Am. 


[Aim. 


oceasioB  tHe  jpi«y«fe  wm  bea^  at  Iter 
o'clock,  again  at  shr^  and  ataavan 
wreciBely,  tb«  cUfbrent  eorponrtsoiia 
marched  in  detaclmenta  from  their 
deaeon^a  houae  tcr  the  White  Saada. 
the  place  of  general'  rendesvous,  at 
the  waterside,  preparatory  to  their 
proceeding  in  a  body  to  the  icene  of 
action— there   to   be  reviewed  by 
«  6ley*d  Geordle  Smith.'*    And  who 
waa  ''  Gley'd  Geordie  Smith  ?"  The 
poet  informs  ua  that  he  waa  origi- 
nally a  sergeant  in  the  Highland 
Watch,  from  which  circumstance  he 
was  seldom  without  a  beating- order 
when  recruiia  were  wanted  for  the 
King'a  serTice,  and  al  waya  generalis- 
simo on  occaaiona-  like  the  present* 
In  his  capacity  of  lecroiting  officer 
to  different   regiments,  George  la 
supposed  to  have  enllated  upwarda 
o£  a  tbouaaail  nen»  aiany  of  whom 
rose  to  great  rank  in  th«  arasy,  par- 
ticularly the  royal  artillery,    A  re- 
markabia  instaaea  of  this  kind  9Cm 
curred  in  the  paraon   of  the  late 
General  Fead,  a  native  of  Dumfries- 
shire, whom  the  geniHft  of  his  coun- 
try found,  w  it  «d  Robett  livwH  at 
the  plough.    Fusing  ^th  uadavial* 
ing  rectitude  and  zeal  through  every 
gradation  of  the  service,  ho  obtmn- 
ed  and  honourably  enjoyed  the  en- 
viable rank  of  Lieutenant  General 
in  the  royal  artillery— and  ending  his 
days  where  his  military  career  be« 

fan»  he  died  at  Woolwich,  on  the 
0th  of  November,   1815,  in   the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.    With  a 
heartier  old  buck  we  oaTei  ate  white 
bait. 
But  to  proceed  with  the  businesa 

of  the  day. 

•*  At  ftrat,  foriMSt  ilk  D«seoa*k  halka, 
Hit  sin  brigaik  was  iBad«  to  fall  b  i 
And,  wUk  tb«  iiiiwt«r-Tull  wm  caUiof, 

Aid  JoylMlb  jowfaig, 
Ret-plslt,  «««l  spi<'<t,  t«  kwrp  tht  Hml  i% 
Around  wevs  ioviog ! 

<(  Broil*d  kipper,  cheeie  and  bread,   and 

banif 
Laid  tbe  foundation  for  a  dram 
O*  wbiaky,  gin  frae  Rotterdanif 

Or  cherry  brandy ; 
Vbilk  after,  a*  was  fish  that  cam 

To  Joclci  or  Sandy : 

~   "  O  !  weel  ken  they  wba  loo  their  chip- 
pin, 
Drink  malca  tbe  aoldeat  swaek  and  atrapplB ; 
Oan  care  forget  the  iUa  that  bappta-.. 


Aadar-n  the  tbonleae oock  their 
Aff4:Ctsir  fa'  cjooael 

<*  The  mutter  owr,  the  dUfreiii 
Y\\p  af  » intpartiee,  t9  the  Suida ; 
Vhsm,  *»id  loudisttgheai^clepfiiigbaoAv 

Gley/d  Geordy  Smith 
R^K^Sivttthem,  and  their  line  e](panda 

AUmg  the  ^ith.! 

^<  But  ae*er,  for  uniform  or  air, 
Waa  tic  a  group  roTiewM  elie where! 
Tbe  abort,  the  tall;  fat  fowk,  and  apare; 

Syde  ooatt,  and  dockit; 
Wigpi  queoea,  and  oluba,  and  cnrly  Iwir  s 
Round  bate^  and  eeckit ! 


*<  Aetotheitywe    thne  ftB     ^ 
BorroWd  or  beggM,  were  of  •'  kind*. 
For  Moody  «er,  or  bad  doaigaa, 

Or  shooting  cuabieni  ■■ 
Lang  loiriSog-pieoaa,  canbinee^ 

And  bhuder^boeses' 

M  Maiat  Mu  tfaoni^  siTd  to  malk  dim 


Haibft  bee*  shot  Um  mooy  s  Suneiei  ^ 
Aad^  remii  the  atory-teUing  kimmer. 

Jooeselyhmte 
That  aaaM  o>*  t^ni  bad  bite  o'  timmei^ 

Inateal  o*  flinta  i 

^  Same  gpne,  the  threepp,  within  hsr  kta^ 
Were  apib'd,  to  let  nae  priving  bep  i 
Aod|^  aa  in  twenty  there  were  teii 

Worm-eatea  alocfcs, 
^Imk  hare  and  there,  a  rozit  end 

Held  04  their  loekt  t 

<(  And  iben,   to   show  wbst   diff*Ten0O 
atanda 
Atween  tbe  leaders  and  their  bsn^ 
Swords  that,  unsheathed,  sinee  PrertOBpana, 

Negleeted  ky, 
Were  lhibiih*d  «p,  to  gfane  An  hMids 
O' Gbte^  tbia  day  i 

<<  <  Obon  t  *  eaja   George,   sod   |a*«  s 
grane, 
<  Tbe  age  o'  obivalry  ie  gaaol  * 
Syne*  iMriag  ow»  sad  owr  ^[ahi 

The  hale  surrey'd, 
Tbeir  route,  aad  s'  thipgi  else,  made  pbiat 
He  snuff  *d  and  aaid  { 

«  <  Now,   Gentlemen  I  now  mind  the 
motiooi 
And  dhina.  tb'ia  tune^  make  a  hotiaa  I 
Sbouther  your  arma  }^0 1  h«l  «hem  tidl 

on, 

And  not  athiav  1 
Wheel  wi'  year  left  bands  to  ^  aeeail| 
And  mareh  sva  1  * 


The  SilUr  Gun. 
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**  Wi*  that»  the  dlolin  4rami  rebound, 
Fifeiy  cUrionets,  and  hautboja  sound ! 
Through  crowds  on  crowds,  coUected  round, 

The  Corporations 
Trudge  aS,  while  Echo's  self  is  drown'd 

In  acclamations !  " 

The  EiiglUh  say  that  wre— theScofc- 
tish  nation— have  no  humour.    We 
have  immense  humour,  but  theEng> 
lish  do  not  understand  it,  beeause 
they  do  not,  and  will  not  understand 
our  national  character.    We  have 
thouaanda  of  most  humorous  song^i 
and  ballads,  and  tales,  and  pastorals, 
written,  many  of  them  by  nobody 
knows  who,  touching  off  inimitably 
all  the  most  peculiar  features  of  the 
national  character,  life,  and  manners. 
Compared  with  these,  the  attempts 
made  in  this  way  by  the  English 
boors  are  most  pitiable ;  and  what  is 
more,  distressingly  gross  and  unen- 
durably  vulgar.  As  for  Scottish  Doe- 
try,  properly  so  called,  it  overflows 
with  humour  from  Dunbar's  to  Ten- 
nant*s^ihe  broadest  humour— yet 
never    offensive,    because    always 
hearty,  and  generally  so  imsginative, 
that  the  poetical  imagery  in  which 
It  dresses  up  the   objects  it  revels 
among,  is  perpetually  presenting  the 
liveliest  pictures,*  and  awakening  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  character  and 
condition    of    the    people    whose 
amusements  and  merry-makings  it  is 
rejoicingly  doing  its  best  to  exhibit 
in  cordial  caricature.    Think  of  the 
Twa  Dogs— the  Halloween— and  the 
Holy  Fair ;  and  cuff  the  coof  who  said 
Burns,  being  a  Scotsman,  had  no 

humour. 

John  Mayne  had  the  true  Scottish 
humour— which  is  aye  expressive  of 
kindneasand  love.  It  colours  his 
description  of  the  march  of  the  Se« 
Ten  Trades  from  the  White  Sands  to 
the  Craigs  with  Convener  Thomson, 
« the  chief  owr  a',**  at  their  head.— 

"  Attended  by  his  body-guard. 
He  stepped  in  graeefu'nese  uopair'd  ! 
Straught  as  the  poplar  on  the  swaird, 

And  strong  as  Sampson, 
Nae  ee  cou*d  look  without  regard 
On  Robin  Tamson  1 " 

"  He  was,"  says  the  amiable  bard 
in  a  note,  "  Convener  of  the  Black- 
smiths, and  a  man  of  a  very  graceful 
exterior,  to  which  his  silver  locks 

Save  an  air  of  the  most  venerable 
ignity.    His  character  also  was  ex- 
cellent; and  what  endeared  him  to 
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young  people,  his  files  and  forge 
were  always  at  the  aervice  of  the 
boys  who  resorted  thither  to  repair 
the  implements  of  their  pastime— an 
indulgence  which,  in  early  li£B»  the 
author  of  these  verses  often  expe- 
rienced^ and  still  gratefully  remem- 
bers." Of  all  the  Seven  Trades, 
none  to  compare  with  the  Tailors. 

'*  The  Taylors  walk,  erect  and  bold. 
Intent  on  fame  ! " 

But  even  they  are  lost  to  the  Poet's 
eye  in  the  general  effect  of  the  unit- 
ed battalions. 

^  Brisk  as  a  bridegroom  gawn  to  wed. 
Ilk  Deacon  his  battalion  led : 
Fpggies  the  zig-aag  followers  sped, 

But  searce  had  pow'r 
To  keep  some,  fitter  for  their  bed, 

Frae  stoit'ring  owr. 

"  For,  blithsome  Sir  John  Barleycorn 
Had    charm'd    them    sae,    this    Simmer's 

morn, 
That,  what  wi'  drams,  and  mony  a  horn, 

And  reaming  bicker, 
The  ferly  is,  withouten  scorn, 

They  walkM  sae  sicker. 

**  As  through  the  town  their  banners  fly, 
Frae  windows  low,  frae  windows  high, 
A*  that  cou*d  find  a  neuk  to  spy. 

Were  leaning  o'er  : 
The  streets,  steir-heads,  and  carts,  forbye, 

"Were  a'  uproar! 

"  Frae  the  Freer's  Vennel,  through  and 
through, 
Care  seem'd  toVe  bid  Domfriee  adieu ! 
Housewives  forgat  to  bake,  or  brew, 

Owrjoy'd,  the  while, 
To  view  their  friends,  a*  marehiog  now 

In  warlike  style  I 
* 

"  To  see  his  face  whom  she  loo'd  best, 
HaVs  wife  was  there  amang  die  rest ; 
And,  as,  wi'  joy,  her  sides  she  prest, 

Like  mony  mae, 
Her  exultation  was  exprest 

In  words  like  thae : 

'* '  Wow !  but  it  maks  ane's  heart  lowp 
light 
To  see  auld  fowk  sae  cleanly  dight  I 
E'en  now,  our  Habby  seems  as  tight 

As  when,  lang  syne. 
His  looks  were  first  the  young  delight 
And  pride  o*  mine  !  * 

*'  But  on  the  meeker  m^den'e  part. 
Deep  sighs  alane  her  love  assert  I 
Deep  sighs,  the  langtiage  o'  the  heart, 
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Will  aft  reveal 
A  flame  «>bilk  a*  the  gloss  of  art 
Can  ne*er  conceal ! 


"  Frae  rank  to    rank    vhlle    thousands 
hurtle, 
In  front,  like  waving  corn,  they  ru«tle ; 
Where,  dangling  like  a  baby's  whistle. 

The  Siller  Gun, 
The  rojsl  cause  of  a*  this  bustle, 
Gleam'd  in  the  sun  ! 

**  Suspended  frae  a  painted  pole, 
A  glimpse  o't  sae  inspir'd  the  whole. 
That  auld  and  young,  wi*  heart  and  soul, 

Their  heads  were  cocking. 
Keen  as  ye'vo  seen,  at  bridals  droll, 

Maids  catch  the  stocking  I 

"  In  honour  o'  this  gaudy  thing, 
And  eke  in  honour  o*  the  King, 
A  fouth  o'  flow'rs  the  Gardeners  bring, 

And  frame  sweet  posies 
Of  a*  the  relics  o*  the  Spring, 
«  And  Simmer's  roses  ! 

"  Amang  the  flow'ry  forms  they  weave, 
There's  Adam  to  the  life,  and  Eve  : 
She,  wi*  the  apple  in  her  neeve, 

Enticing  Adam ; 
While  Satan's  laughing  in  his  8leeve» 

At  him  and  madam ! 

<*  The  lily  white,  the  vi'let  blue, 
The  heather- bells  of  azure  hue, 
Heart's- ease  for  lovers  kind  and  true, 

Wbat'er  their  lot, 
And  that  dear  flow'r,  to  F(iend<ihip  due, 

'  Forget  me  not.' 

**  A*  thae,  and  wi*  them,  mingled  now. 
Pinks  and  carnations,  not  a  few, 
Fresh  garlands,  glitt'riog  wi*  the  dew. 

And  yellow  bniom, 
Athort  the  scented  welkin  threw 

A  rich  perfume ! 

"  Perfume,  congenial  to  the  cUme^ 
The  sweetest  in  the  sweetest  time ! 
The  merry  bells,  in  jocund  chime, 

Rang  through  the  air, 
And  Minstrels  playM  in  strains  sublime, 
To  charm  the  Fair !  " 

The  priocipal  or  High  Street  of 
Dumfries  is  very  bpaciuus,  and  fnioi 
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O  happy  they  wha,  up  twa  storr. 
Saw  the  procession  in  its  glory! 
Alang  the  roads  it  left  out  o*er  ye 

Sic  clouds  o'  stoure. 
Ye  cou*dna  see  ye*r  thumb  before  ye 

Fur  half  an  hour !  ** 

But  'tis  a  long  march  to  the  Graigs, 
no  caller  streams  cross  ita  line— and 

"  To  weet  their  hasses. 

The  squadrons  greined  for  ale  that  reams 

Frae  Jenny  Ga$a  s." 

Now  Jenny  Gass's  was  a  noted 
public- house  in  Dumfries  much  fre- 
quented by  respectable  people,  and 
Umed  for  a  sort  of  malt  liquor  called 
two'penni/f  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
very  brisk  and  intoxicating. 

^  They  who  liad  corns  or  broken  wind, 
Begood  to  pegh  and  wait  lielitod ; 
Lailh  to  sit  down,  and  ttill  incUoad 
To  try  their  pith." 

While  **  the  minstrels  lotrsed  Ap* 
polio's  bag,"  and  the  Reel  o'  Boggie, 
Catherine  Oggie,  Willy  was  a  wan* 
ton  Wag,  were  followed  by  Bruce's 
March  to  Bannockbum,  which  wound 
up  th(f  souls  of  the  multitude  to  ihe 
highest  pitch  of  heroism. 

"  A'  this  and  mair,  baith  ane  and  a\ 
They  scem'd  to  say  and  crooaely  craw  ; 
Out  owre  the  hills  and  far  awa* 

The  pipers  played; 
And  roaring  like  a  water-fa' 

The  croud  huixay*d/ 


t» 


"  The  Craigs,  with  ivy  mantled  round, 
Re-echo'd  back  the  jocund  sound  ; 
And,  as  the  troops  approaeh'd  the  ground, 

Araite  to  view 
Like  some  sweet  islands,  newly  found. 

In  fair  Pelew ! 

'*  Syne,  louder  grew  the  busy  hum 
O'  friends  rejoicing  as  they  come  : 
Wi'  double  vir  the  drummers  drum. 

The  pint  stowps  clatter. 
And  bowls  o*  negus,  milk  and  rum. 

Flow  round  like  water  I 


**  *  Tak  a  gude  waught — Fm  sure 
weary,* 
Says  Anny  Kaillieto  ler  deary  : 
its     commence  men  I    at     the    New     j„hQ^  f^Q  to  see  his  wife  sae  cheary. 


Te*r« 


Churchy  extends  the  whole  lens^th  of 
the  place  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  Nith.  The  dullest  imagiuation 
may  easily  conceive  what  a  magni- 
ficent effect  the  Seven  Trades  must 
have  had  marching  towards  the  Kirk- 
gate  Port,— 


Indnlg'd  the  inn. 
Gat  fu*,  and  dander'd  lang  and  eerie, 
And  tint  his  gun — 

**  And    miss'd,    mairowr,    the    endearing 

charms 
(The  very  thonght  ilk  boaom  varm9  ^ 


Of  ftttld  icquaiotaDces  in  swarmt, 
Meeting  like  brithera. 

And  wee-things  giggling  in  the  arms 
O'  their  fond  mithers  1 


*'  And  bonny  lasses,  tight  and  clean, 
Bttskit  to  please  their  ain  lads* 
Lasses,  whiue  faeee,  as  the  scene 

Its  tints  discloees. 
In  glowing  sweetness  inter?ene, 

Like  living  roses.' 


The  Siiler  Ouru 
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"While  Convener  Thomson's  troop 
is  prepariDg  for  action,  the  other 
battalions  pile  arms^ 

"  By  three  and  three ; 
And  *tweea  ilk  corps,  for  ba*f  a  mile 
Their  banners  floe  \  ** 

The  house  is  cleared,  and  there  in 
the  eye  of  the  multitude  far  gliatens 
the  target,*' circled  white  and  red  «ri' 
spraings  o'  blue."  And  ere  the  fir« 
iog  begins,  we  have  time  to  glance 
along  Uie  plain  that  divides  the  Mai- 
den-Craigs—*  covered  with  craemsy 
ginge*bread*8ta<¥ns,  legerdemalni 
aod  raree-shows— while 

"  Provisions,  Perlntosh  in  jsrt, 

And  oaaitt  o'  beert 
Are  ranged,  like  batteriest  oo  oan 

In  front  and  rear." 

Tents,  too,  in  numbers,  without  num- 
ber numberless,  where  on  divot- 
seats  auld  birkies  are  cracking— and 
in  one  of  them  Qeordy  Smith  dis« 
coursing  on  war^— 

**  Like  Hector  on  the  plains  of  Troy, 
A  general  here.** 

The  Hammermen  have  cliarged 
their  guns,  and  Convener  Thomson 
is  about  to  let  his  oflf  at  the  target- 
but  the  poet  will  not  yet  allow  him 
to6re,and  delights  himself  with  this 
beautiful  descriptlon^- 

"  Mean  time,  the  youokers  on  the  green. 
In  merry  rounds  are  dancing  seen  : 
Wi*  rapture  sparkling  in  their  een. 

They  mind,  fu*  weel. 
The  tappy  kiss,  and  squeeze,  between 

Ilk  blithesome  reel. 

"  And  as  the  Highland  flings  begin, 
Their  heels  grow  lighter  wi'  the  din : 
They  smaok  their  hands ;  and,  chin  to  chin, 

They  cut  and  caper : 
Ev*n  the  bye^standers  figure  Ini 

And  flounoe,  and  vapour  I 

'*  Tho    minstrels    there,    were,   Sandy 
Brown, 
Hm  piper  0*  Loohmsbsn  town  t 


Though  whoixling  satr,  and  cruppen  dowui 
Auld  Saunders  seem*d, 

Hb  chaunter,  for  its  cheering  sound. 
Was  aye  eiteem*d. 

"  Jock  Willison,  a  sutor  bred, 
Wha,  for  the  fiddle,  left  his  trade, 
Jigg*d  it  far  better  than  he  sped, 

For,  ob !  poor  Jock 
Cou'd  ne*er  gang  soberly  to  bed, 

Like  other  fo*k : 

"  Blind-fu*,  at  weddings,  or  a  dance, 
He*d  play,  though  like  ane  in  a  trance ; 
And  then,  for  feghting  Jock  wou*d  prance 

At  fair  or  market, 
And  box  whaevcr  durst  advance. 

Till  they  were  yarkit  f 

"  Yet  Jock  was  as  humane  as  brave, 
And  aften  for  the  helpless  strave  : 
To  snatch  the  drowning  free  the  wave, 

He'd  quickly  dire, 
And  to  a  weeping  mither  save 

Her  bairn  alive ! 

<'  To  hear  John  Bruce  exert  his  skill, 
Ye*d  never  grudge  anither  gill : 
0 1  how  he  scornM  th*  Italian  trill, 

And  variations ; 
And  gart  his  thairm-striogs  speak,  st  will, 

True  Scots  vibrations. 

*'  Nor  wu  it  only  for  a  reel 

That  Juhaoy  was  beluv*d  see  weel : 

He  loo*d  his  friend,  was  aye  genteel, 

And  what's  far  mair, 
John  to  his  prince  was  true  and  leal, 

Ev*n  in  despair  I 

"  But  wha*s  he  lilting  in  the  rear, 
Sae  saft,  sae  tunefu*,  and  sae  clear  ? 
It*s  Dingwall,  to  the  Muses  dear, 

Whue  modest  merit 
"Waa  aae  represt  for  want  o*  gear, 

Care  cruih'd  his  spirit ! 

"  Aft,  when  the  Waits  were  playing  by, 
I*Te  marked  his  viol  with  a  sigh. 
Soothing  lorn  lovers,  where  they  lie, 

To  'Visions  sweet— 
Saft  as  a  mither*s  lullaby. 

When  babbies  greet* 

''  Th9  honny  Buth  alunt  Traquattt 
And  Mary  Scott  of  Yarrow  fair  s 
Twudtide^  and  O  /  /  with  I  were 

Where  Helen  lies  / 
He  play*d  in  tones  that  suit  Despair, 

When  Beauty  dies. 

"  But,  'twere  owr  lang  to  reckon  a' 
The  strains  he  play*d,  sae  saft  and  slaw-* 
Strains  o*  the  Minitrelsi  now  swsi 
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SwMtMt  And  ]m% 
Memotialfl^  like  our  mupoBAtm, 
Ofigetpttir' 

Lord  WoodbouBelee,  in  a  very 
kind  letter  to  John  Mayne  (1608), 
Bays,  "You  are  no  less  happy  m 
those  occasional  strokes  of  a  delicate 
and  tender  nature,  which  take  the 
reader  as  it  were  by  surprise,  add 
greatly  enhance,  by  contrast^  the 
effect  of  the  general  ludicrous  strain 
of  ihe  composition — as  where,  after 
representing  some  of  the  finest  of  the 
old  Scottish  airs,  you  add — a  thought 
not  unworthy  of  MiltoQ, 

'  He  played  io  tones  diet  niit  Despair, 
When  beauty  dies.'  " 

We  are  told  in  the  notes  that 
Sandy  Brown  was  famous  on  the 
hautboy,  which  had  been  his  bread- 
winner for  at  least  sixty  years  pre- 
vious to  this  period— that  his  head- 
quarters were  chiefly  at  Lochmaben, 
and  that  on  all  festive  occasions  he 
was-  sure  to  be  sent  for  as  one  of  the 
chief  musicians.  Jock  Wilson  was 
a  shoemaker;  but  a  natural  taste 
for  music  diverted  him  from  his 
sober  calling,  reduced  him  to  many 
difficulties,  and  ultimately  compelled 
him  to  become  an  inmate  of  the 
town's  hospital,  where  he  died  in 
December  1821,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  affe.  In  early  life  he  was 
accounted  a  nandsome  man,  of  cre- 
ditable appearance,  brave,  good- 
tempered,  and  humane,  always  ready 
to  take  the  part  of  some  hapless 
wight  or  insulted  stranger*  John 
Bruce  followed  with  unshaken  fideli- 
ty  the  fortunes  of  the  Pretender. 
Bom  at  Braemar,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
where  the  Earl  of  Mar  first  raised 
the  standard  of  Rebellion  in  1715, 
John  was  a  Jacobite  from  his  cradle; 
activelv  engaged  in  the  Rebellion  of 
174d,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
for  a  while  confined  in  Edinburgh 
Castle.  At  a  bail,  given  by  some 
of  their  friends,  the  lady  of  a  High- 
land Chieftain  called  for  The  Gather- 
ing of  the  Clans,  which  the  mu8i- 
cians  either  could  not,  or  dared  not 
play.  "  I  know,"  saM  the  lady,  "  one 
who  can  play  it,  and  would  play  it 
if  he  had  liberty."  Johh  was  brought 
from  his  duDeeon  into  the  ball- 
room, where  his  violin  had  such  an 
effecti  that  the  whole  party  inte- 
vested  themselves  in  his  favour, 
And   the  lady  proeured  hia   par- 
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don.  He  returned  to  the  Highlands 
for  a  tine,  but»  <md  a  visit  to  Mof- 
fat, having  calned  great  celebrity  as 
a  player  of  ball-music,  settled  in 
Dumfries,  wberA  he  spem  the  Tint 
of  his  day*.  He  Is  aopposed  hj 
Burns  to  have  been  ibe  eompoeer  ef 
the  favourite  Scot*  air  of  "  WkisUe 
o'er  the  iawe  o*#.'*  Boi  tiiat  air  wis 
composed  long  before  he  existed. 
John  Dingwall  was  of  the  first  order 
of  Border  Minitrels.  In  the  tender 
and  pathetic  melodies  of  Caledonia 
he  was  without  a  rival  on  the  violin. 
He  had  also  a  fine  taste  for  dancing, 
which  with  music  he  taught  !n  a 
number  of  genteel  ftindlles  in  Dum- 
friesu  But  whit  is  often  the  misfor- 
tune of  genius*  he  wanted  confidence 
in  his  own  abilities,  and  lived  and 
died  In  very  narrow  circumstanoeB. 

'*  By  ibis  time,  now,  wi'  mony  a  dundcr, 
Anid  guns  were  brtttling  eff  like  thunder : 
Tbree  parts  o'  wbilk,  in  ilka  bonder, 

Did  sae  recoil, 
Tbat  collar  banes  gat  mony  a  lander. 
In  tbis  turmoil  1 

'*  Wide  0*  tbe  mark,  as  if  to  scar  us, 
Tbe  bullets  ripp'd  ibe  swaird  like  barrows ; 
And,  frigbt  mng  a'  tbe  craws  and  sparrows 

Aboot  tbe  place. 
Ramrods  were  fleeing  tbick  as  arrows 
At  Cbevy  Cbase ! " 

Yet  In  spite  of  all  the  danger,  tiie 
festive  groups  are  wlthool  fear-^lads 
oxter  lasses— 

'*  Or  dance  like  wud, 
Blitbe  wben  tbe  guns  gaed  aff,  lae  aneer 
To  bear  tbe  tbud." 

We  confess  that  we  are  waxing 
Impatient  to  get  another  sight,  at  so 
critical  a  juncture,  of  Convener  Tam- 
son.  But  no^the  poet  will  have  hia 
will — nor  are  we  loth  to  lose  our- 
selves with  him  In  his  visionary  stroll 
among  the  Cralgs. 

"  O  !  wi*  wbat  glee  tbe  Muse  straraigB 
Owr  a*  tbe  beauties  o'  tbe  Craigs !-« 
Forgetting  a'  tbe  iUs  and  plagues 

That  aft  harass  us, 
She  scours  the  hills  and  dales,  for  leagaosy 

Round  tbis  Parnassus ! 


"  Sweet  alpot !  bow  happy  ba'e  I 
Seeking  biriii* -nests  with  ei^er  een; 
Or,  pu*ing  gowan^  on  tbe  green, 

\Vliere  waving  eorn, 
Blue-bells  and  roses,  frbge  tbe  scene. 
And  flowring  tborn ! 

*'  Yonder  tbe  lads  and  lasses  gfotip, 
To  ie«  tb#  IiK^Mi  L«VftVhmp  i 
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Wae*t  me  tKift  tfHf|^t«4  Heap,  I  lilft  ihy  hsMit,  iweet  Nitli,  sae  cTeftr, 
Tbil  tf^  Mt|^»  tikft  heart  6'  mttih 

Should  drive  fb«1c  fHl»  tlifa  world  to  scoup  LoiNf  a  ISglit  wbeA«*eV  I  tbinlt  or  hear 
To  endleaa  xught  I  O*  ^hee»  oV  thine ) 
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la  dMMt  1Sium%  IIaMeft-BMr*T  t 
There^  eaered  tii  tiM  gMtltoi  Pow'r, 

A  triilM  aUttdt, 
InacribM  1^  ft'  mhti  mike  tfHil  tour, 

in  trtte-loTe*a  binda  1 


"  Sio  atrtit  and  narrow  ii  tba  imy^ 
Kane  but  pun  tir^M  MtM^  itaay  t 
And,  O !  it*a  drbU,  it  tMh  eleaj, 

Wban  flirta,  alaeb! 
Their  wea  inflriiutlea  betray, 
By  turning  back! 

«  DaniorHMia  Beaa,  Aut  dOfrty  dim«y 
Cam  her*  to  eirv«  bar  lof  er'a  nttti  | 
But  Beaay,  btring  been  t6  Mime 

For  ikilMK«»  ^o, 
Hid  nearfy  gio*  to  ber  kag  tame, 

In  ii^ueezing  through  1 

♦'  Hither,  ftrbye  ft*  7^^%*^ ^' 
€f rtt^  fcitf ftto  c6ma  to  tt*  «»  *»  f 
Er'n  gentry,  wtf  «tf  •«»  *  «■'•»    • 

AMort,  jp^^y  ^^^ 
To  view,  ardttii*,  the  beanlie*  rare 

By  land  and  aea! 

"  At  ti^  time,  widi  an  anxioua  nnnd^^ 
The  SMlor's  wife,  lang  left  behmd, 
Lookf  for  her  love  with  ilka  wind. 

And  watchea  here 
Sbip  after  ihi^,  to  Fitb  conargnM, 

TUI  be  appear  I 

««  Behold,  hr  lienee,  in  sylvan  efcarma, 
Cota,  country-aeata,  kirk-towna,  and  farms, 
HUla,  drcling  wide,  wt*  sheep  in  awarma; 

And  mottld'ring  tow'rs, 
Famoi^  langayne,  for  chiefs  ij^arma. 

And  potent  pow*rs ! 

«*  Imbower'd  around,  how  aweet  to  spy 
Corn^riggs  and  orcbarda  laughing  lie  I 
Bnmfriea,  wi'  steeples  to  the  sky, 

And  ships  in  crowds. 
And  CriffelhUl  ascending  High 

Amaog  the  clouds ! 

«'  tol  ^tVrfnjf  onward  fo  the  sea; 
Tlte  stream  that  gave  tKe  WaM  *  m**!      ^ 
Pure  stream,  ob  wbaW  gfre«l  banks,  wi 

glee, 

In  lofe's  sweet  mdtU, 
I  cbaa'd  the  gaudy  butterflee, 
fif«  CMf  iM  boni  1 

•<Ohl  tlioa^it'atlHtty»kdigMli^» 
Siftva,  AiV  MW»  irili  Hcts^^'v^i 


*  In  S'eed^tim'e,  wheb  thy  IPIarmera  aaw, 
In  Simmer,  when  thy  roses  btaw  I 
In  tbrVest,  or  iu  Frost  arid  spaw. 
When  Winter  low'ra, 
Mf  hekl^  and  itilod  are  with  ye  a*— 
For  eveir  yours  !'* 

So  (loses  Cdnto  Siecotid.  Canto 
Third  Is  chhfij  dcctlpted  by  short 
ind  p\thf  eiilogtes  on  the  more  pro- 
minent cburacters  amotig  the  Corpo- 
rationii,  or  t&e  coiicouree,  th^  Feast 
#here 

"  Convener  Tamson  meas'd  the  board, 
Where  sat  each  Deacon  like  a  lord,** 

and  a  continiftftion  ot  the  eotxfpfeti- 
tlon.  It  is  pleasmt  fending  through* 
oat— bcrt  Hds  ii  eicellem. 

**  Btttf  hcrkf    tbrougboiit   tba  teated 
plain, 
Wbeia  fflirtb,  and  ^ine,  and  mttrio,  f  elgtt, 
BtlloBa,  wi'  her  attdwart  train 

O*  men  iff  armai 
Beoala  the  wandering  Mufe  agaiA 
To  Wstr's  alarma ! 
'•  Tbe#^  stUl,  instead  o'  mirkamea  thie 
To  Aoot  at  yonder  target  now. 
Some  iSdtowa  held  their  guna  aakew, 

And  some  let  fly 
Qean  owr  the  Craigs,  ayont  our  view-^ 
A  mile  owr  high  I 

"  Rob  Simeon,  sportsman  bfed  and  born, 
Tir  won  tbtt  Roysl  P^iz€  bad  sworn  ; 
But  windy  Robin's  poWder-born 

Blew  up  ib  air, 
And  be  bad  nought  but  skaHb  and  leoni. 

And  meiklo  eirirr 

**9me    diapi,    bumba^d     amid    the 
yoWder, 
Pat  in  the  ball  befbre  tfie  powdei' ; 
Some   elappM   tbeit    guna  to  the  wrang 
ahod  der, 

Wbvrti  fNe  the  priming. 
Their  cheeks  and  whiskers  gat  a  scowder, 
TheirM,astymiflg! 

"  Steelnng  bis  een,  biy  John  H^MalF 
Held  out  his  musquet  like  a  staff; 
TurnM,  though  the  chiel  T*as  ba'f-and-httr 

His  bf^d  sWfty, 
And,  pantmg,  cried,  '  Sirs !  is  she  aff  ?  * 
In  wOd  dtamay ! 

"  Pttlf  fWrk !  ne'ef  u*d  to  Waf*i  aUMr 
Tho«^  left  ^  taw  hH  )mm  w«hi»i 
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His  f«an  foresaw  a  thoaiaad  harmi*- 

But  b«ra  the  Miue 
PropODOTi  for  twa-tlir«e  friexMli  in  ariiu» 

A  shoil  ezeaia : 

**  Peace  and  gude-will  had  been  mm  lang 
The  burthen  o*  the  People's  sang. 
Their  arms  like  uieleta  lumber  haog  : 

Nor  fife,  nor  drum, 
Was  heard,  save  when  the  fire*bell  rang 

For  some  foul  lum !  " 

'Tie  now  afternoon,  and  still  where 
ilie  SeveoTrades  lie  encamped,  their 
gilded  banners  are  proudly  flyiog, 
and  still  detachments  advance  to  the 
stance  and  "cock  their  guns/'  while 
often  from  the  throng  lads  and  lasses 
retire  to  the  Whins,  a  perilous  se« 
elusion,  at  thought  of  which  the 

Soet  shakes  his  head,  amltes  his 
reast,  and  fetches  a  deep-drawn 
sigh.  Hitherto  all*  has  been  peace, 
or  but  the  mimicry  of  war,  and  the 
stanzas  at  the  commencement  of 
Canto  Fourth  are  growing  somewhat 
sleepy,  when  luckily  an  Incident 

fives  animation  to  the  aeenOi  and 
rlogs  on  a  pugilistic  encounter, 
which  excites  great  interest  on  the 
Plain  of  the  Craigs,  though  It  would 
have  been  pronounced  rather  a  slob- 
bering affitir  on  Moulsey-Hurst.  Yel 
It  is  reported  with  so  much  spirit, 
that  we  think  it  not  unworthy  of  in- 
sertion in  Bell's  Life  in  London. 
Here  it  is— 

'*  Till  now,  while  thund'ring  guns  re- 
sound. 
The  feast  preFails,  tlie  glass  gaes  romd  ; 
Pastime  and  harmony  abound, 

And  fond  entreating-— ^ 
Pleasures  tiiat  liaV,  for  ages,  oroim*d 
This  merry  meeting ! 

<<  Bright  Plioebus,  frne  his  ainre  dime, 
Shone  sweetly  radiant  a'  the  time  ! 
Nature  hersel'  was  in  licr  prime<^ 

M'hen  fruits  and  flow*rs 
Fill  the  glad  heart  wi'  thoughts  sublime 

Of  heavenly  Powers ! 

'*  But  word  was  brought  to  Deae^n  Greer, 
Intrenoh'd  wi'  friends,  pies,  bread,  and  beer, 
That,  eounter  to  a  mamUte  elear, 

Ane  o'  the  Snobs, 
Vain  se  a  peacock,  strutted  here 
In  crimson  robes  I 

"  This  news,  though  nought-  ooU*d  happen 

droller, 
Bred  iht  hale  party  auiklo  dbkmr ;  '  >  ' 
A  Tajrlor,  Mirlras  splifDihinivaloilrr  ' 


And, 


Anaii  d  the  BMa« 

Ctiiphi  by  ths  saUar, 
To  oarp  be|pa : 


(I  ( 


Ye  gude*fer*Daethaig  6«tor  hashf 
Though  nwistod  b  your  carrot  pmh. 
Tell  me,  I  say,  thou  Gapuitt  Flaab, 

Vithouten  charter, 
What  right  ha*e  yo  to  wear  this  sash. 

And  star  and  garter  ? ' 

"  '  It  sets  ye  weel,  indeed,  to  spcer,* 
The  Stttor  anawerM  with  a  sneer  : 
'  I  represent  King  Crispin  here  1 
While,  fye  for  shame. 
Your  lousy  Craft  to  manhood  ne'er 
Cou*d  yet  lay  claim!* 

"  Cut  to  tlie  quick  wi*  this  rcbuflT, 
The  captious  Taylor  grew  nuir  gruff; 
And,  swearing  Im  was  l>etfear  stuff 

Tlun  sic  a  foutre, 
Stripp*d,  in  a  twinkling,  to  the  buff. 

And  brar'd  Uie  Sotor. 

<'*  A  ring,  ariagl*^  Sotoraery'd: 
*  A^aiog,  a  tiag  k '  the  8aipps  reply'd  i 
Soma  flgg*d  them  oa ;  and,  whflo  sens  ttj*d 

To  atop  their  ff/tlng, 
Tht  ctowd  Ml  bask,  tnalrding  wide 
A  tpasi  for  flghtiog  i 

'*  In  dread  for  what  might  happen  Mist, 
Around  the  ring  the  aUaoar  eoaat  t 
See  crooae  the  twa  set  up  their  creeat^ 

Before  the  toolie, 
Fowk  thought  in  other's  Wamea,  at  leasts 
They'd  sheath  a  goolie. 

"  Wi  looU  that  ill  concealM  hU  iaan, 
The  Taylor  in  the  lists  appears  : 
Kiog  Crispin,  wha  in  nobler  weirs 

Had  aftenbled, 
ilis  brawny  arm,  indignant,  rears. 

And,  daunUess,  said : 

« 
"  '  Now  tak,  ihon  warst  o*  worthless  thiagv. 
The  Tcngeaace  due  frae  slighted  Kings  I ' 
Wi*  thati  his  garments  aff  he  fltngi. 

And,  as  he  strack. 
The  supple  Taylor  skips  and  springs— 

Aye  jenUog  back? 

*'  To  set  fair  play,  or  help  a  frien', 
Fowk  Btoiter'd  frae  a*  airts,  bedoan : 
Auld  wires,  to  redd  ihem,  ran  between. 

Like  Amaaons, 
And  nought  was  hsard,  syne,  nwr  the  green, 

But  Kraiglia  and  groans  I 

*'  The  Taylor-lad,  fburfoughten  salr, 
Warkooekit  down,  anee,  twice,  and  mair ; 
His  bftiB^  eomrades,  in  despair, 
Dra#  qutddy  Mar  hioi| 
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Hmm  up  liu  Mreui  on  « tSbMtf 
Rtvivei  ft&d  ohMr  Um. 


The  Siihr  Gun. 
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'*  Bnprant  wi*  blood,  beiprrat  wi*  gUr, 
Hk  MB  }t|Mum*d,  hit  ehaftt  a-Jtr, 

*  Bo  tfaukftt'  mtOt  it  ii  nao  war/ 

Saya  Edom  Bryoo, 

*  A  living  dog  »  battar  far 

T^B  a  df  ad  lion !  * 

*<  'Mid  loud  huizaa,  and  iromen*8  squeela, 
A  dawn  of  hopo  the  Taylor  feola ; 
Feghts  like  a  cook  that  rins  and  wbeels, 

Wbile,  duDt,  dunt,  donting, 
Criapin  pnrauea,  trips  up  bis  heels, 
And  laavea  him  grunting ! 

•«  Vex'd  at  the  upshot  o»  this  fray, 
The  Taylora  bore  their  friend  away  : 
Crispin  rcnain*d  in  kingly  sway ; 

And,  loud  and  lang. 
Bursts  of  wild  joy,  <  hurray  !  hurray !  * 
•     Eknlting,  rang !  ** 

Lord  Woodhou8elee  remarks, 
*'  that  the  justly  merited  triumph  of 
the  tailor  £aciion  is  somewhas  Im- 
palrfd  by  the  iaUusion  of  King 
Crispin  into  a  solemnity  with  which 
he  had  properly  no  concem«-and 
still  more  by  his  defeating  In  com* 
bat  the  ?alorou8  tailor  who  dared  to 
cope  with  him  isr  prowess.  These 
no  doubt  ar«  blemishes  which  are 

falriy  open  to  critical  censure;  but    Like  Kelton  Hill,  that  feghting  Fair, 
instances  might  be  given  of  similar  "^  »^-  uli.-v__ 

defects  even  in  the  great  master* 
pieces  of  tiie  ancient  and  modern 
epic  verse.'*  The  poet  says  that 
these  objections  are  applicable  only 
to  the  edition  of  1808,  and  have  been 
obviated  in  the  .present  publication 
by  a  new   arrangement.    We   are 


0' country  hilltei, 
Liks  cattle  modit  with  «  prong, 
Or  dag-stung  fillies. 

'*  There's  little  wisdom  in  his  pow 
Wha  lights  a  candle  at  the  Iowa  t 
To  bell  the  cat  wi'  sic  a  acrow, 

Some  swankies  ettled ; 
But,  O I  they  gat  a  fvarfu*  cowe 

Ere  a'  was  settled  ! 

*'  Rushing  like  droves  o*  madden 'd  nowt, 
Rob's  party  caused  a  general  rout : 
Foul  pUy  or  fair ;  kick,  cuff,  and  clout ; 

Right  side,  or  wrang. 
Friends  feghting  friends,  rampag'd  about, 

A  druckcn  thraog ! 

"  In  vain  Convener  Tamson  rais'd 
And  wav*d  his  hand,  like  ane  ha*f  era2*d  : 
In  vain  hia  heralds  fleech'd  and  phras'd, 

Where  Strife,  lang  brewing, 
Thrcaten'd,  Ul«  Ilium  when  it  bias  d, 

Baith  wreck  and  ruin ! 

''  To  furnish  weapona  for  th*  afifray, 
Craens,  tenU,  and  suwns,  were  swept  away : 
Puist  fowk,  unua'd  to  cudgel-play, 

And  dooea  apecutors, 
Were  a*  involved  in  this  daray, 

Like  gladlatora  1 

"  Nor  cou*d  ya  ken,  wi*  nicest  care, 
The  victors  frae  the  vaoquisVd  there : 


The  hubbleshew, 
Wi  neeves,  and  staffp,  and  rugging  hair, 
Sae  awsome  grew ! 

"  And  aft,  as  ye  may  weel  suppoeo, 
In  broils- where  women  interpose, 
Baith  parties  gat  the  saireat  blows, 

Blows  that  were  gi*en  them 

gfad'onl    Th^XfTatTf  the  Uiii;     While  puM«.dhaurd  by  their  ai„  joes. 

Is  it  is  given  above,  is  consistent  not  S^"^»°8  "^  ■^*"  *^*"  * 

only  with  poetical  justice,  but  with 

every  other   kind   of  justice — and 

there  would  have  been  something 

shocking  to  nature  in  his  victory. 

The  blood  of  tbe  sutors  is  up— there 

is  a  general  affray-<-aud  the  aspect 

of  things  is  very  alarming. 

'*  Frae  Johnny  Great's  house  to  the  Bor- 
der, 


« *'  Thus,  lang  and  sair,  our  pleasures  crost. 
The  battle  rag'd  frae  host  to  boat ; 
The  turbulent,  when  oppermost. 

Tint  a*  decorum, 
And,  like  the  Ocean,  tempest- tost, 

Drave  a*  before  them ! 


Waa  ne^er  aic  tumult  and  disorder : 
Here  Discord  strave  new  broils  to  forder  : 

There,  Beagles  flew 
To  baud  the  Sutor-lads  in  order, 

But  nought  wou*d  do» 

'^  RobKlnnie,  Clench  and  Jeamy  Strong, 
And  twa-three  mae,  the  feght  prolong  s 
Whart*«t  they  csmi  aff  fl«w  the  throng 


"  At  length  a  parley  ia  decreed*- 
Partica  shake  hands,  and  are  agreed  : 
The  crowd,  dispersing,  join  wi*  speed 

In  nobler  fiuD, 
The  shooting  for  that  royal  Meed— ■ 

Tbe  Siller  Gun  1  *' 

It  was  truly  said  hy  an  eminent 
Scotsman  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  his  countrymen  seldom  assem- 
bled in  lirg6  numb«rs»  on  oeusions 
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favourable  to  exdtemeflt,  without 
bloodshed— not  meaniuff  murder, 
but  all  mauoer  of  blows.  It  may  have 
been  an  Indifferent  argument  on  a 
great  poiitical  question ;  but  the  ob- 
Bervation  showed  knowledge  of  the 
national  character.  We  are  at  once 
a  hot-blooded  and  a  long-headed 
people  — and  there  Is  prodigious 
power  in  this  junction  of  fervour  and 
prudence.  In  the  olden  time  we 
were  revengeful ;  but  we  are  not  so 
now — our  passion  boils  off,  and  we 
soon  become  again  self-possessed 
and  discreet  Such  a  row  as  the 
above  is  pleasantly  Scottish— no- 
body ever  saw  any  thing  at  all  like 
it  in  England^and  there  are  touches 
here  and  there  that  distinguish  it 
from  an  Irish  fight— as,  for  example, 

"  Poist  fowk,  nnuMd  to  cndgol-play. 

And  doote  spet^iton, 
Were  a'  iovolved  in  this  deny 

Like  gladiatore." 

The  interposition  of  the  women 
too  is  very  ScotUsh—and  very  iin- 
Irish— and  we  wish  the  clergy  would 
preach  down  the  incumbrance— for 
it  is  impossible  to  think  without  in* 
dignadon  how  uniformly 

^  Baitk  partiee  gat  the  saireit  Uowif 
ilomt  that  were  gt'en  them 

While  pn'd  and  hanlM  by  their  aio  joei, 
Striviog  to  tkreen  them.** 

The  tawpies! 

It  must  be  now  wearing  well  on 
towards  evening,  and  we  cannot 
imagine  how  it  has  happened  that 
the  contest  is  yet  undecided  for  the 
Siller  Gun.  John  Mayne  has  afford* 
ed  us  no  information  whatever  re- 
specting the  conditions— how  many 
shots  were  allowed  to  each  compe- 
titor-—or  how  far  distant  the  target. 
It  would  almost  seem  indeed  as  if 
each  hero  fired  once  only  for  the 
prize— yet  has  there  been  a  perpe* 
tual  fire  of  OMJsketry  from  mom  til! 
dewy  eve.  The  contest  is  terminat- 
ed, however,  in  some  admirable 
stanaasv 

'*  Amid  the  tcenee,  depainted  here, 
O*  !ove»  and  war,  and  social  ckeer, 
Auld  Sportsmen  fired  correct  and  dear ; 

And  Samuel  Clark, 
Mild  aa  ihe  Spring,  when  flowers  appear, 
Just  misaM  the  mark ! 

"  Auld  Sodgera,  too,  and  honest  Taf^ 
RtturnM  triumphant  frae  the  wati| 


Leverd  their  gans  lifce  aeM  o*  Utn, 
While  m«By  a  iamm 

Extord  the  glory  o*  dieir  scare, 
Aoddtedao*&nM! 
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Yet,  oh  !  examplee  were  hai  few 
Of  hardiment,  like  tbeirV  I  Ifow  : 
When  Geordy  Rm  Ue  triggvf  dMV, 

The  bQWelihif  e 
Gart  meikle  Geordy  change  his  hne 

Foat  timee  or  fim  I 

<«  When  fab  gva  enappit,  Jtmm  M'Kse, 
Charge  after  ehargSi  ehar^d  IS  the  ee  } 
At  length  she  b<mne*d  oat  mn  •  tree^ 

In  mony  a  flinner— 
'  For  Gude*e  sake,  httrns!    keep  hadk!* 
erietho; 

•  There*  8tt  shot  in  her  r 


**  Lond  leagh  the  erowd  at  Watty  Lod^ 
Whaee  gM  exploded  at  ha%ooek  1 
'  Hoot,*  cries  a  friend*  by  wny  0'  joke» 

'  My  honest  car]» 
Toar  gnn  wants  only  a  new  ito^ 
New  hfdk,  and  harfrff  * 

"  WaU  flhsaklb  brsnghl  hit  Msck 
Mibery 
And  ooek'd  it  in  an  aoeo  twMMr  > 
Ae  dradMn  8atoir  jetr'd  aaitkar 

T»  eoiae  aad  Issia 
Fdrp]ay>d  the  priming— heelt  sat  lAw^ 
They  Ml  hi  ihriHi  { 


"  Ji«t  la  tb«  nesaeat  0^ 
Ceoivenst  Tamso*  saw  their  tarn  9 
O!  how  he  hid  hie  manly  fM9ii» 

▲ad  ileeeh'd  than  mmm 
To  tUnk  itpoB  the  glotioaeraS* 
O'gedtte  Walkmel 

«  William  M'Nish,  a  TayWr  alee^ 
Roos'd  at  the  thought,  ehai^*d  hie  IbMS ; 
Took  bnt  ae  Tist y  wi*  his  ee-* 

The  bullet  fliee 
Clean  throi^h  the  target  to  a  tee. 

And  wons  the  Prise  t 


•»  Hit  winsottie  wife,  wha  kaghsd  itftoM 
him, 
Prets'd  thro*  the  tfowi^  ew ei^^  sad  ISfesM 

him: 
ieee  f urthy  darnee^  (  nkt  oonr*d  reaiiS  them  ?} 

Th*  example  talte; 
And  some  held  up  his  haimi»  aad  UessM 
them, 

For  daddy^e  sake  I 

**  In  WiHiattt's  hat,  wi*  riSboile  honsd. 
The  Gunny  was  wi*  laurel  crown*d ; 
And,  while  in  triumph  owr  the  groaad 

Hiey  bore  him  HAW, 
His  h«aih  ift  ^eKms  0*  pium  gui  Mad> 

» LsBg lift  lad j^miri  * 


im.]  The  Sitlef  Gm. 

**  ITi*  loud  applause,  ttu  mail  and  wo* 
nan, 
Hit  fame  spread  lika  a  spate  wide  foaming ! 
Warse  deeds  lia*e  gPen  to  mony  a  Roman 

ImmoTtaJ  fame ; 
But  prodigies  are  grown  sae  common) 
Thejr've  tint  tha  name!'* 

C«mto  Fifth  opens  with  infioite 
spirit. 

**  While  to  Dumfries  tHe  rumour  flies, 
MacNiah  lias  won/' 

the  troops  ground  their  arms^each 
squadron  in  their  own  grand  mar- 

auee  drinic  a  deuch-an-odras— 'Chil- 
ren  run  from  tent  to  tent-^and 

<<  Lastes  to  dance  wi*  him  whs  won. 
Are  forward  pressing/* 

Vfe  know  no  finer  humanity  in  any 
poem  than  this  eiving  of  the  victory 
to  William  Macltish,  a  tailor  slee— 
and  inspiring  him  to  win  it,  hy  thinlc- 
Sng  en  ''  the  glorious  race  o'  god- 
lil&e  Wallace."  It  seems  to  reinsute 
the  tailor  faction  In  their  piiftUne 
dignity,  and  we  see  again 

"  The  tailors  walk,  ereet  and  bold, 
Intent  on  fame*'' 

We  have  alwavs  thought  the  great- 
est line  in  SbakSpeare— 

'*  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin." 
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And  never  was  this  effect  more 
fhrillingly  exemplified  than  it  is 
here,  the  whole  world  flinging  aside 
the  pnjudices  of  its  edttcatlon,  to 
achnowiedge  the  victor  to  be  a  man. 

*<  But  soon,  to  finish  the  campaign, 
*  To  arma  1  to  arms !  *  resounds  amain  : 
The  SivaN  TkapxS)  syne,  a'  rank'd  i^gain 

In  due  gradation, 
March  frae  the  Craigs,  a  gUtt'ring  tr«n— 

A  grand  ovation ! 

<*  The  crowd,  in  token  of  applause, 
Threw  up  their  haU  as  black  as  craws ; 
And  follow'd  fast,  wi'  loud  huaxas. 

Except  a  few 
Whase  hearts,  owr  sealous  in  the  cause,     ) 

Were  squeamish  now  1 

"  Far  M  the  keenest  ee  ooa*d  run. 
The  waving  flags,  and  mony  a  gun, 
Buskit  wi'  flow'rs,  and  yellow  whun, 

6ae  sweetly  shining, 
Stream'd  like  a  rambow,  while  the  tmi 

Was  just  declining! 

"  And,  as  the  troops  dreW  neaf  tha  Umn, 
With  a*  the  ensigns  o*  renown, 
Tha  Msgiliratea  paraded  dowui 


And  a'  tha  Gentry, 
And  L«ve  and  Friendship  vied  to  orown 
Their  joyous  entry  I  " 

**  *  See,  see  the  conq*ring  Hero  comes  | ' 
The  Band  struck  up  with  a*  their  drums  : 
Louder  the  bass-fiddle  bums. 

The  cymbals  jingte, 
And,  in  ten  thousand  thousand  hums» 
Glad  voices  mingle  f 

"  Close  by  Convener  Tamson's  side, 
The  Victor  mareh'd  wi*  sUtely  stride : 
The  Seven-Trades'-FIag,  unfurl'd  sae  wide, 

Waa  borne  before ; 
And  the  Umg  train  advanc'd  wi'  pride, 
By  corps  and  corps  ! 

«  To  Mistress  Corsane'a  when  they  came. 
The  Deacons  hail'd  the  eomely  dame } 
Took  aff  their  hats }  aztoU'd  bar  name, 

And,  marching  on, 
LowerM  their  flags  to  worth  and  fame, 
Where*ar  they  shone ! 

"  Like  roses  on  a  castle- wa*, 
The  Leddies  smil*d  upon  them  a* : 
Fne  the  Anld  Kirk  to  the  Tradea'-Ba*, 

And  New  Ktrksteeplei 
Ye  might  have  walk'd  a  mile  or  twa 
Onheada  o*  people! 

•"'01    what  can  keep  our  John  sae 
lang?' 
Criaa  Meggy  Aluncy,  in  the  thrang  : 
«  I  left  him  happy,  hale,  and  Strang, 
Wi'  sash  and  sword  on — 
Gttde  grant  there  may  be  naething  wrang 
Wi*  Johnny  Gordon ! ' 

"  Lang,  lang  they  dander*d  to  and  fro, 
Wha  miss*d  a  kinsman  or  a  beau : 
The  pomp  and  splendour  o*  the  Show, 

To  them  and  their*s, 
Brought  nought  but  apprehensive  woe. 

And  fruitless  cares ! 

**  Back  to  the  Craigs  they  hie  again. 
To  seek  their  friends  amang  the  skin  : 
By  the  road- sides,  and  on  the  plain, 

The  drucken  crew, 
Heart-sick,  and  penitent  in  vain. 

Were  unco  fuM" 

The  Scots— there  is  no  denying  it 
—are  a  nation  of  drnnlcards  as  well 
as  gentlemen.  And  John  Mayne  has 
not  blinked  the  Proieeiant  ascen- 
dency of  fermented  liquor.  The 
Mus«,  be  sayS)  with  one  iaugl^ng  and 
one  weeping  eye, 

"  In  sorry  to  pourtray 
The  fuddled  heroes  of  the  day.** 

The  retttr*  fcoaa  the  Craigs  into 
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Dumfries  Is  depicted  Ai  almost  a« 
diflMtroufl  ai  that  of  the  retreat  of 
the  BrlH«h  armf  from  Barflrot. 
Broken  firplockd,  and  torn  doublets 
strevired  the  road. 

"  Hero  Ujr  betide  the  bagle  horn, 

A  cat>Kot  eireAmer ; 
And  there,  blithe  herald  of  themorn^ 

Tbe  paraeh  drummer."- 

E^en  **  Gle/d  Qeordie  "  has  sunk 
down  overpowered— 

.   *'  Reviewing  ttill  in  fancy's  ee 
Tbe  martial  train, 
'  Now,  gentlemen,  tak  tent/  he  cries, 
And  snored  again." 

These  vlctlma— and  two  or  three 
others— such  as  Roh  Kownie  and 
Clench,  are  selected  because  the 
most  fllnfttrious— but  of  tbe  mere 
rank  and  file,  and  followers  of  the 
armjr,  it  is  said, 

*'  Carta,  syne,  wi*  sic  as  dugbtna  gae« 
Were  fMinged  till    they    eou'd   luuid    Dai 


To  our  imattination  there  Is  some- 
thing rerj  lliltonio  in  the  monsyl- 
labic— Carts. 

'*  But  turn,  my  Miue,  frae  seenea  diibaaingv 
To  windows  fiil'd  wi*  Beauty  gaiing— 
To  atroeta  wi*  happy  thouaaods  praising 

Tbe  passing  show ; 
And  bonfires  crickling  loud,  and  bIaiiog» 

As  on  they  go  ! 

"  Ding,  ding,  ding,  dang,  tbe  bella  ring  in. 
The  Minstrels  screw  their  merriest  pin : 
The  Magutrates,  wi*  loyal  din, 
Tak  aff  their  cau*kers ; 
And  boys  their  annual  pranks  begini 
Wi*  squiba  and  crackers  I 

"  Wae*a  me  for  Deacon  Ronald's  jeesyi 
That  sat  sae  orthodox  and  easy  ! 
Por,  while  be  smiled  at  bis  ain  Leexyi 

A  squib  cam  whizzing. 
Set  a*  its  ringlets  in  a  bleesya 
And  left  them  biizing ! 

"  And  wae's  me,  likewise,  for  tbe  folly, 
That  fowki  ha*f-fu*,  sbou*d  fire  a  volley  I 
As  through  the  town  they  mareh'd  mb  jollyi 

AfeudeJoU 
Had  nearly  led  to  melancholy, 

And  great  annoy  I 

<<  Tat,  tot,  a-rat»tat,  oUtter,  olatttr, 
Gun  after  gun,  p)ay*d  blitter  blatttr  t 
A  random  abot.  not  level'd  at  her, 

Hit  Nanny  Nairm— 
Oart  bdnny  Nanny*s  blue  een  waUri 
Aa4  hurt  her  arm  | 


"  Tlus,  when  Convener  Tamson  saw, 
He  griev'd,  and  soon  diamisa'd  them  a* ; 
8yne,  wi*  tbe  Deacont,  scour'd  awa» 

By  MaUter  Wyli<*e, 
And  took  bia  seat  at  the  Town^s  Ha*, 
Amang  the  Bailiea." 

The  bailies  and  their  ffuests  tske 
coffee ;  Doctor  Thomas  Mutter,  mi* 
nister  of  St  Michaers,  or  the  old 
church  of  Dumfries,  a  gentleman  of 
distinguished  talents,  of  great  ^  elo- 
quence as  a  preacher,  and  eminent 
as  a  theblogist,  first  saying  grace. 

'<  O  Thou  bv  whose  reaistleea  law 
Kings,  kingdoms,  empires,  stand  or  fa*  I 
Watch  owr  this  realm,  bleas  great  and  sma ; 

Keep,  keep  us  free ! 
And  fill  our  hearts  wi'  revereml  awe 

For  truth  and  Tbm." 

"  Tbe  town  clerk  next,  a  fallow  6n9, 
Who  ne'er  lov*d  water  in  hia  wiae^ 
Gart  bring  tbe  great  big  gardevine, 

And  fill  the  glasses  ; 
Wi*  thrice  three  eheera,  in  iMtrnpen,  tyae 
Tbe  claret  passes." 

The  bumpers  drunk  are  about  a 
score— and  there  ii  some  excellent 
•iaging. 

*'  Of  early  toenei  ths  ahgen  raag^ 
In  days  of  yore,  when  Life  was  youn^ 
When  ioatie  dwelt  on  ilka  tongue ; 

And  a'  tbe  Arts 
To  PiACK  their  gowden  harps  had  strong 

Wi'  Ughtsome  hearts.'* 

The  Bailies  themselves  lead  in 
God  save  the  King — and  volunteer 
Rule  Britannia-^and  among  the 
healths  drunic  *'  to  friends  aws,*' 
none  seems  to  have  been  followed 
with  heartier  acclamations  than  that 
of— <*  Sir  John  Shaw." 

"  A  pattern  bright. 
Of  virtue, Teverential  awe. 
And  Truth  upright." 

Then  is  ffiwent  with  the  usual  re- 
luctance, '*  Happy  to  meet,  happy  to 
part,  and  happy  to  meet  again."  The 
bailies  and  the  select  leave  tbe 
to wn- hall  tolerably  steady,  and  with 
faces  tolerably  flushed;  Dr  Mutter 

Soes  straight  home ;  the  Johnstones, 
lurrays,  BfaxweHs^  &c.  hurry  off  to 
dress  for  a  dancing  assembly;  the 
streets  are  alive  and  illuminated  till 
a  late  hour ;  and  with  some  beauti- 
ful stanzas,  affectionately  addressed 
to  dear  Dumfries,  concludes  the 
maiiners*paiiiting  poem* 
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